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[“ Wee have forbidden the severall Factorj^ea from wrighting words in 
this langiiadge and refrayned itt our selves, though in bookes of coppies 
we foare there are many which by W'ante of tyme for perusall we oaunot 
reotefie or expresso.”— Surat Factors to Court, Fob. 20, 1617: I. 0. Records: 
O. C. No. 450. (Evidently the Court had complained of a growing use of 
“ Hobson-Jobsona.”)] 


“ OvSe yap Trdi'TU)^ n)i' avr/jv 8ta(rd}^€i SuiuoLav pcdeppLTjvevniuva rd 
dyopara dXX’ tcrri Ttvu, Kal KaO* CKfurTOV eOvos iStw/xara, liScraTa €i’s 
dA,Ao €&vos Sid (fxijyrjs (rrj/nuy€<rOai.”—lAMULlCHVS, Ik Myderiis^ vii. cup. v. 

i.e. “For it is by no moans always the case that translated terms 
preserve the original conception ; indeed every nation has .some idiomatic 
expressions which it Is inipos.siblc to vender perfectly in the language of 
another.” 


“As well may we fetch words fi’om the J'Jlhiopians^ or East or Wesi 
IiidiaiiSf and thrust them into our Language, and hnptizc all by the name of 
English y as those which wc daily take from tlu^ Latine oi Languages thereon 
depending) and hence it conieth, (as by often exj)eri(Uice is found) that 
some Englishmen discoursing together, others being i)?esont of our own 
Nation .... are not able to understand wluit the others say, notwith* 
standing they call it English that they speak.”— R. A (EHSTECIAN), Uestiluiion 
of Deenyed Intelligence y ed. 1673, p. 223. 


“ Ctquc novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 

Nee nhanet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
iSed taincn ipsa eadem ost; VO('EM ,sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in ^'arias doceo migrare iiguras.” 

Ond. Mdumorph. xv. 166-172 (adapt.). 


“ . . . Tah this as a good fare-well draught c/’ English -Indian PURC’llAH, 

To the Reader' {heforc TeiTy’.M Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (misprinted 1464). 


“Nee dubitamus niulta esse quae et nos praeterieriiit. Homines enim 
sumus, et occupati officiis; subsicivisque temporibus ista curamus.”— C. 
PliNII SecUNDI, Hist. Nat. Praefatioy ad VespasUmum. 


“ Haee, si displieiii, fuerint solatia nobis : 

Haec fuerint nobis praemia, si placui.” 

Martialis, Epigr. II. xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Remarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 

The book originated in a correspondence between tlie present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented Arthur 
T iURNELL, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was tilling judicial oflices in Southern and Western India, 
cliiefiy at Tanjore. We had then met only once — at the India 
Library ; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872 — I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject — lie mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
liad also been at various times floating in ray mind. And I pro- 
posed that we should combine our labours. 

1 had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 

This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
wliich now presents itself, the cq^ etion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built upi^lom our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882, and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive a shape, that it 
was becoming diflBcult to say where its limits lay, or why it should 
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ever end, except for the old reason which had received such 
poignant illustration: Ars l(mga, vita brevis. And so it has 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my horae svhsi- 
civacy a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search fur material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice — for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, 1 suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times — and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that 1 can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven -eighths of it is so. But Burnell 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India ; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 

In the L'ife of Frank Buchland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Boss, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“It is said that the Man of Roas” (John Kyrle) “was present at 
the casting of the t(Mior, or great bell, and that he took with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he threw in, and 
had cast with the bell.” 

John Kyrle’s was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 

At an early period of our joint work Burnell sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I have made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward. t 


* The dedication was sent fur press on 6th January ; on the 13th, G. U. Y. 
departed to his rest. 

t Three of the mottoes that face the title were also sent by him. 
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The alternative title {Hdbson-Johson) which has been given to 
this book (not without tlie expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 

A valued friend of ilie present writer many years ago pub- 
lished a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Au thorns name ; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, by a Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocahdary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic. If 
the reader will turn to Hohson-Johson in the Glossary itself, ho 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular ; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is ; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such is the book’s name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 

In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend- 
ship afforded access. Sir Joseph Hooker has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes 
of his own. Another friend, Professor Kobertson Smith, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Eev. George Moulb (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had been given to work of mine). Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Dr. Reinhold Rost, of the India Library ; General Robert 
Maclagan, R.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, C.S.I. ; Major- 
General R. H. Keatinge, V.C., C.S.I. ; Professor Terrien 
BE LA Couperie; and Mr. E. Colborne Baber, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of conimunications, a circumstance which will 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works 
are the same. 

My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate; my next to make it — even though a Glossary — inlerest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine tliat he had not fallen into many mistakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 
second edition. 

11. YULE. 


Lih January 1886 . 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule’s Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justitiod. More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrote 
has never been seriously impugned — while those who have 
studied the pages of Eolmn-Jdbson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 

In this edition of the Anglo-Ii\dmn Glossary tlie original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt lias been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 

I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. Skeat has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. CoL Sir R. Temple has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of the Analytical Index to 
the first edition by Mr. C. Partridge, which is being published 
in the Indian Antiquary, Mr. R. S. Whiteway has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers; Mr. W. Foster, 
quotations from unpublished records in the India Office ; Mr. W. 
Irvine, notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges- 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mr. 
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H. Beveridge, Sir G. Bikdwood, Mr. J. Brandt, Prof, E. 6. 
Browne, Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Mr. G. E. Dampier, Mr. 
Donald Ferguson, Mr. C. T. Gardner, the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, 
Prof. H. A. Giles, Dr. G. A. Grierson, Mr. T. M. Horsfall, 
Mr. L. W. King, Mr. J. L. M\ties, Mr. J. Platt, jun., Prof. G. 
U. Pope, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. C. H, Tawney, and Mr. J. Weir. 

W. CROOKE. 

lith November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Words of Indian origin liave been insinuating theiaselves into Englisli 
eviT since tbe end of the reign of Elizabeth and the l)pginning of that of 
King James, when such terms as calico^ chintz, and ymgham had already 
effected a lodgment in Englisli warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into Englisli literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
mure frequent 120 years ago, uhen, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englislimeu in the Indian services, civil and military, 
exiianded with the great ac(|Uisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in u.se among Euro- 
])eans in the East, have not unfivquently been jirinted. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives ; whil.st the^ pro- 
longed excitement created in England, a hundred years since, by the 
imiieachinent of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several gloswsaries as independent works ; and a good many others 
have been pulilished ii; later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
he found a list of those which have come under my notice, and this might 
no doubt be largely added to.* 

Of modern Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to facilitate 
the eomiirehension of official documents by the exjdaiiation of terms used 
ill the Keveiiue department, or in oilier branches of Indian administration. 
The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional character), the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins ; and (of a far more vast 
and comprehens^^■e sort), the late Professor Horace Hayinan Wilson’s Glossai'y 
of Judicial and Revenue Terms (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in that kind.f 

That kind is, however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suffice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its coinpilutiuii, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope ; but hardly such as in any degree to affect its dis- 
tincti^^e character, in which something has been aimed at differing in form 
from any work known to us. In its original conception it was intended 
to deal with all that class of vN'ords which, not in general pertaining to tlie 
technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intercourse of 
the English in India, either as expressing ideas really not provided for by 

* See Note A. at end of Introduction. 

t Professor Wilson’s work may perhaps boar re-editing, but can hardly, for its purpose, 
be s^ersedod. The late eminent Telugu scholar, Mr. C. P. Brown, interleaved, with 
oriticisms and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is now in the India Library. 1 have 
gone through it^ and borrowed a few notes, with acknowledgment by the initials C. P. B. 
The amount of improvement does not strike me as important. 
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our motlier-tongue, or suj>i> 08 ed by the speakers (often quite erroneously) to 
express something not cai)able of just denotation by any English term. A 
certain percentage of such words have been carried to England by the 
constant reflux to their native shore of Anglo-Indians, who in some degree 
imbue with their notions and phraseology the circles from which they had 
gone forth. This effect has been still more promoted by the currency of a 
vast mass of literature, of all qualities and for all ages, dealing with Indian 
subjects ; as well as by the re-gular ajipearance, for many years jiast, of Indian 
corresjjondence in English newspapers, insomuch that a considerable number 
of the expressions in (lueslion have not only become familiar in sound to 
English ears, but have become naturalised in the English language, and are 
liieeting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray 
at Oxford. 

Of words that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
examples in earn/, toddy^ vnatidn^ cheroot^ looty nabob, teapoy, sepoy, c(nvry ; and 
of others familiar enough to the English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, cmapound, batta, pucka, cJiowry, baboo, mahout, aya, nautch,* 
first-c/iop, competition-wallah, yriffin, &c. Dut beyond tliese two classes of 
words, received within the last century or so, and gradually, into half or 
whole recognition, tliere are a good many others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originaf-ed in the adoption of an Indian word, or the modifica- 
tion of an Indian jiroper name. Such words are the three (juoted at the 
heginning of these remarks, chintz, calico, gingham, also shawl, bamboo, p^agoda, 
typhoon, mcnisoon, mandarin, palanqmn,^ &c., and 1 may mention among 
further examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names of three 
of the boats of a man-of-war, viz. the cutter, the jolly-boat, and the dingy, as 
all (probably) of Indian origin. J Even phrases of* a different character — 
slang indeed, but slang generally sujqiosed to be vernacular as well as vulgar 
— e.g. ‘that is the cheese^ or supjiosed to be vernacular and profane — e.g. 
‘I don’t care a dam’X — are in reality, however vulgar they may be, neither 
vernacular nor jirofane, but phrases turning U 2 )on innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 

We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal with a selectim of those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian use as to 
form part of the common Anglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
2 ) 08 sible) to their true origin — a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant— and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A 2 )articular class of words are those indigenous terms which have been 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. On these Mr. 
Burnell remarks : — 

“The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta {Golloquios, printed at Goa in 1663), C. d’Acosta {Tractado, Burgos, 
1678), and Rhede van Drakenstein {Hortus Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 1682). 
The Malay names were chiefly introduced by Rumphius {Herbarium Am- 


* Nautrh, it may be urged, is admitted to full franchise, being used by so enrinent 
a writer as Mr. Browning. But the fact that his use is entirely misuse, seems to justify 
the olassiiioation in the text (see Gloss., s.v.l. A like remark applies to compound, 
for the tremendous fiasco made in its intended use by a most intelligent lady novelist, 
the Inst quotation s.v. in Globs. 

t Gloss., s.v. (note p. 669, col. a), oontains quotations from the Vulgate of the passage 
in Canticles iii, 9, regarding King wlomon'B/«r(;u^ttm of Lebanon cedar. 1 have to thank 
an old friend for ^inting out that the word palan^in has, in this passage, received 
solemn sanction by its inti^uotion into the Revised Version. 

$ See these words in Gloss. 
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hninenscy completed before 1700, but not published till 1741). The Indian 
zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buclianan, at the beginning of 
this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical words were introduced by 
Itoxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as the w'ork ])roceeded, its scope ex- 
l)anded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many "words f)f Asiatic origin which have disa))])eared from colloquial use, 
or ]>erha])s never ente.red it, but which occur in old writers on the East. 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, were we to 
investigate and make out the jiedigree of a variety of geographical names 
winch are or have been in familiar use in books on the Indies; take as 
<'xam])]es Dombay^ Marhas^ O iiarffafui^ Malabar^ Moluccas^ Zanzibar^ 
l^innafra^ Qinlon^ Ccylou^ Jnva^ Am, Jupany Doab^ ]*imjitb, iS:c., 

illustrating these, like every other class of word, by quotations given in 
chronological series. 

Oth(‘r divagations still from the original project w'ill jirobably jiresent 
IhemsidveH to those who turn over the ]>ages of the work, in which we have 
been teiiqited to introdu(;e sundry aubjeets wbicli may seem hardly to come 
within the seo])e of such n ghissary. 

The words with wbieb we ba\e to do, taking the most extensive view of 
(be field, are in fact organic remains depositod under the various currents 
of external influence that- have washed the shores of India during twenty 
ci'iituries and more. Kejecting that derivation of clepJuint* which would 
connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to that episode of coinmnnie-ation ; but the Gi‘eek and Homan 
commerce of th(‘ later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the interc.ourse that once subsisted. Agallochiniiy cavhasus^ camphor^ 
mmhd^ nard^ pfppar (Hirepi, from Ski. pippali^ ‘long ]>e])])er’), ginger 

(i-iyyLji€pii, see under (huger), lav, costuRy opaly malahatkrum or folium indiciirny 
hcrijly sugar ((fd/exo-p. from Skt. sarhiray Prak. sakkara)y rice {l^pida, but see s.v.), 
were products or names, introduced from India to the Greek and Roman 
Olid, to which maybe added a few terms of a dilfereiit cliaracter, such as 
r.pax/adi/es, lilapudves {iframaijaSy or Biuhlhist ascetics), ^\a trayaXLva Kal vourafilya 
(logs of teak and shlsham), the <rdyyapa (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
in Gloss.) ; whilst dlndra, drammay perhaps histira (‘tin,’ irao-<r/repos), JcaMurl 
(‘musk,’ Koardpiov, properly a different, though analogous animal product), 
and a very few more, have remained in Indian literature as testimony to the 
same intercourse.f 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and jiicked up and carried westw^ard, in form more or le^ corrupted, 
-words of Indian origin, some of -which have in one way or otlier become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but -which had, in some 
shape or otlier, found their way at an early date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaary cazecy hummok^ hrinjauly gingehyj 
saffiowery grab, maramuty dewaun (dogana, douane, &c.). Of others which are 
found in medieval literature, either West-Asiatic or European, and which 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention 
« infcfT-gris, chanky junky jogyy kincoby kedgeree, fanam, catay, hankahally mudiliary 
Unduly cranny. 


* See this word in Qlobb. 

t See A. Weber, in ItMlixm Antiquary ^ ii. 148 aegq. Most of the other Greek words, 
which he traces in Sanskrit, are astronomical terms derived from books. 
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The conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese, who hy the year 
1540 had estahlished themselves in all the chief ports of India and tlic East, 
have, as might have been ex]»ected, bequeathed a large nuiiiher of expressions 
to the European nations who have followed, and in great part superseded 
them. We find instances f)f missionaries and others at an early date who 
had accpiired a knowledge of Indian languages, hut these were exceptional.* 
The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned a bastard variety of t,he 
language of the latter, which becjime the Imgua franca of intercourse, not 
only bctw'cen European and native, hut occasionally between Euro])eans of 
different nationalities. This Indo-Portiiguese dialect continued to serve such 
pur])Oses down to a late period in the last century, and has in some lo<‘idities 
survived dowm nearly to our own day.t The number of peojde in India 
claiming to be of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, very large. 
Bernier, about IBtJO, says : — 

“For he (Sultan Shujii’, Aiirangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Portuffol Fathers, Missioiriries, that are in that Province. . . . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in tin* kingdom of 
7 igw. 7 a/e there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand familie'^ 
of Franguu^ Poiingals^ and these either Natives or Mefsticks.” {Bernier^ E.T. 
of 1684, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not ymbUshed till 17* * § 27, states : — 

“Along the Sea-coasts the J^nrtnguatc have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tho’ much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Karopeam learn first 
to qualify them for a general Converse with (me another, as well as with the 
different inhabitants of hidia.** {Preface^ p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says : — 

“This they (the Porfn<in.e:.r) may justly boast, they have esUlilished a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in Jnilm^ of great use t-o other 
Europeans^ who would find it dilticub in many ] daces to be w*cll understood 
without it.” (An Accoxint of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 280.) 

The early Lutheran Missionarie.s in the South, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in tlieir diaries 
speak of prenchiiig occasionally in Portuguese. J The. foundation of this 
lingua franca was the Portuguese of the heginning of the Kith century ; but 
it must have soon degenerated, for hy the beginning of the last century 
it had lost nearly all trace of iiiflexion.§ 

It may from these remarks he eiisily understood how a large number of 


* Varthema, at the very beginning of the 16th century, Hhow.9 some acquaintance 
with Malayalam, and introduces pieces of conversation in that language. Before the 
end of the 16th century, printing had been introduced at other places besides Ooa, 
and by the beginning of the 17th, several books in Indian languages had been printed 
at Ooa, Ckichin, and Ambalakkadu. — (A. B.) 

t “At Point do dalle, in 1860, I found it in common use, and also, somewhat later, 
at Calecut.” — (A. B.) 

1 See “Notices of Madras and Cuddaloro, &c., by the earlier Missionaries." Longman, 
ISm, pojuim. See also Maniiaf, &lc. in Book-List, infra p. xxxix. Dr Carey, writing 
from Serampore as late as 1800, says that the children of Europeans by native women, 
whether children of English, French, Dutch, or Danes, were all called Portuguese. 
Smith's Life of Carey, 162. 

§ See Note B. at end of Introductory Remarks. “ Mr. Beamea remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forms 

used by Europeans. This is Because we have adopted the Portuguese orthography.. 
Only in this way it can bo explained how Eollai^m has become Oolerom, SolaxnandaJam, 
Coromavdel, and Tuttukku^, Tvticorin." (A. B.| Mr. Burnell was so impress^ with 
the excessive corruption of S. Indian names, that he would hardly ever willingly venture 
any explanation of them, considering the matter all too uncertain. 
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our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and esi)ecially to Maliratti, or Dravidian originals) have come to 
us through a Portuguese medium, and often bear traces of having passed 
through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over India, but 
the number current in the South is larger still. Some other Portuguese 
words also, though they can hardly be said to be recognized elements in the 
Anglo-Indian collocpiial, have been intnxluced either into Hindustani 
generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among natives m habitual 
contact with Europeans. Of wowls which are essentially Portuguese, among 
Anglo-Indnin colloquialisms, persistent or obsolete, we may quote goglet^ 
gram^ plantin' n, musler, caste^ penn^padre^ mistry or maisiry^ almyra^ aya^ co6ra, 
ivosgidfo^ poinfret, caweez^ palmyra^ still in general use; picotia, rolong, pial, 
fogass^ margnsa, preserved in the South ; Lately hrab^ foraSf 6art, vellard in 
Bombay ; jms^ enmpradore^ lingnut in the ports of China ; and among more 
or less ()l)solote terms, Moor^ for a Mahomiiiedaii, still surviving under the 
modiliefl form Muornian, in Madias and Ceylon ; Gentou^ still partially kept 
ii]), I beliei e, at Madras in application to the 1'elugu language, mustees, castees, 
bandeju (‘ a tray ’), Kittgsol (‘ an umbrella,’ and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tariH'), rmpadore (‘a sjnttoon’), and covid (‘a cubit or 
ell ’). Words of native origin which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may bo illu.strated by such as palanquin^ mandarin^ 
mangdin (a small weight for pearls, &c.) monsoon^ typhoon^ mango^ mangosteeny 
jarh\frmfy hattif, carry^ rhop^ congeey coivy eulcliy catamarany casMuary nabohy 
avadavaty htdy arecuy benzoiny corgey copra.* A few examjiles of Hindustani 
words borrowed from the Portuguese are duibl (‘a key’), bdola (‘a port- 
manteau’), btflii (‘a bucket’), martol (‘a hammer’), tauliya (‘a towel,’ Port. 
toalha)y mhCni (‘soap’), bdmn (‘plate’ from Port. hacin)y lUdm and nlldm (‘an 
auction’), besides a number of terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store. Tlie Dutch 
and the English arrived in the Indies contemporaneously, and though both 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to 
any great extent, excejit in Ceylon, and even th(*re Portuguese vocables had 
already occupied the colloquial ground. PetersHhjy the word in general usii 
in English families for ‘parsley,’ appears to be Dutch. An example from 
Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. The Dutch admitted people of 
mixt_ descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
the pure natives by this term, which survives. Burgher in Bengal means ‘a 
rafter,’ properly bargd. A word spelt and pronounced in the same way had 
again a curiously different application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vadagary the name given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills to say nothing 
of Scotland, where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes (ydufi 
Gog et Magog 1) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Presbyterian Church ! 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that are 
in hourly use also from Calcutta to Poahawur (some of them already noted 
under another cleavage), e.g. betely mangoy jacky cherooty mungooscy paricth, 
handicooty leaky patcharecy chattyy catechuy tope (‘ a grove ’), rum/, mulUgatavmyy 
congee. Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar in certain branches of the 


* The nasal termination given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
iise, as in maridann, &c., must be attributed mainly to the Portuguese ; but 

it cannot be entirely due to them. For wo find the nasal termination of AchlUy in 
Mahoramedan writers (see p. 8), and that of Cochin before the Portu^iese time (see 
p. ^), whilst the oonversion of Paniy in Sumatra, inte Pacemy as the Portuguese call 
It, is already indicated in the Banm of Maroo Polo* 
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service, owing to its having long had a jdace in the nomenclature of the 
Ordnance dejmrtnient. It is Tamil, manvHti, ‘earth-cutter.’ Of some very 
familiar words the origin remains either dnhions, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Examples are /tarfccn/ (which arose apparently in Bombay), ^Zmean, 
tojpaz. 

As to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much I'eniark. Tin' habit of intro- 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to ]n•e^'ail more 
largely in the Bengal Presidency than in any oilier, and (‘specially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of dillerent vernaculars in use has tended to 
make their acquisition liy the English less nni\ersal than is in llie n(»rtli 
that of Hindustani, whicli is so nineh easier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former days of Portugu(\se, and now of English, by natives in contact 
with foreigners, and of French about the French settlements, very much 
more common than it, is elsewhere. It is this bad habit (d‘ intcTlarding 
English with Hindustani ]»hras(\s which has so often excited the just wrath 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it from their youth, and which 
{i’.g.) drew forth in orders the hnmorouM indignation of Sir Chailes Napier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which douhtlesn e\eni]ilities 
some ohscLire linguistie hu\. Hindustani which are thus used are 

habitually adojited into tbe (jiiasi-English by converting the imj»erative into 
an infinitive. Thus to bunon\ to to foo::liow^ to puekarowj to dnmhvow, 

to sumjov'y and so on, almost, ad libit nni^ are formed as we liave indicated.* 

It is euriuus to note that several of our most common adojitions are due to 
what may he most e,s])eciatly called the Oordoo {Urdtl) or ‘Cum])’ language, 
being term-s which the hosts of Ch high iz brought from tbe Ht(‘]q)es of North 
Eastern Asia — c.g. “The old Rukshee is an awful hahaduiy ljut he kee])s a 
lirst-rate boharhae." That is a sentenee which might easily have jiassod 
without remark at an Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago- ])erliaps 
might be beard still. Each of the outlandish terms emhraced in it came from 
the dcjilhs of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. CfJuck (in the sense of a 
cane-hlind), daroga^ nnrdon itself, are other exain]*les. 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last, 
century, we adopted into jjartiul colloquial use an immense iiunihei’ of terms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities of revenue 
and other departments, and largely horrow'ed from our Maliominedan ]»re- 
decessors. Malay lias ((nitrihuted some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through whom a part of these reached us, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores of the Eastern Archipelago than on those of 
Continental India. Paddy ^ godown^ compound, hankshall, rattan, durian, 
a-muck, prow, and cadjan, junk, crease, are some of these. It is true that 
several of them may be traced eventually to Indian originals, but it seems 
not the less certain that we got them through the Malay, just as wa got words 
already indicated through the I’ortuguese. 

We used to have a very few' words in French form, such os houtiqm and 
mort-de-chien. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian sliores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, but most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


* The first five examples will be found in Oloss. Bando, is imperative of hand-na, 
‘ to fabricate ’ ; lajgdo of lagd-nd, ' to lay alongside,’ &o. ; sumjhdo, of sanijM-nd, ' to cause 
to understand/ &c. 
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other products which have been imported, such as loquot, leeclieey chow-ckmf\ 
cmnquaty ginseng^ &c. and (recently) JinricksJi-aw. For it must be noted that 
a considerable proportion of words much used in CJhinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandariiiy junlc, chopj pagoday and (as I 
believe) tgphoon (though this is a word much debated) are not Chinese at all, 
luit words of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
C^hiiipse waters during the Ilux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my ()wn earlie.st memory Spanish dollars were (Mirrent in England 
at a spe(dfied value if they bore a sbirnp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have received in India currency with a special stamp of meaning ; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new r(»mi»ounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of ineaniiig. To one or other of these classes belong 
vufrrjfy Iniggijy homey inti rlopevy rogue (-elephant), tijfiuy fnrloughy elky •roundel 
(‘an umbrella,’ obsolete), earth-oily hog deeVy Jlging-foXy garden-house, 

musk-rafy nor-urstery iron-woody long-drawersy horking-deer, euRtard-appU, grass- 
c utter y &c. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and ])hrases which have t>ut on an English mask. Such arc iiiaund, fooVs 
racLy hearer, cot, hoify helly-hand, Penang -laioycry buckshawy goddess (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gadts, ‘a maiden’), compound, college^ 
pheasant, chopper, summer-heady^ eagle-wood, jaclcnss-coiml, bobbery. Upper Roger 
(used ill a c(»rrespondence given by Dalrymple, for F-wm /2rya, the ‘Young 
King,’ or Caesar, of Indo-Ciiinese monarchies), Islc-o'-Bats (for Allahabad or 
Ilahdhdti as the natives often call it), hohson-jobsori (see Preface), St. John^s. 
The last jiroper name has at least three applications. There is “St. John’s” 
in (hizerJit, viz. Sanjaii, the landing-place of the Parsec immigration in, the 
8th century ; there is another “St. John’s” which is a coiTujd.ion of Shang- 
Ghuang, the name of that island off the southern coast of China whence the 
[)urc and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the. 
group of “St. John’s Islands” near Singapore, the chief of which is properly 
Vnlo-Sikajang. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
mnkin, port-shrdh, hrandy-panl, apil, rasld, twmlet (a tumbler), (‘ glass,* 
for drinking vessels of sorts), rail-ghdrl, lumher-ddr, jail-khCLna, hottle-khdnay 
hnggy-khdna, *et omne (piod exit in’ khdua, inclucling gymkhana, a very 
modern concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remar'k with 
which Burnell’s fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli- 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘accrued as additions to the English language’: “Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed words refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of tliem 
furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
i.e. on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in themselves 


* This is in the Bombay ordnanoe nomenclature for a large umbrella. It represents 
the Port, vmlrero / 
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entirely diverse. In such cases it may be that, though the use of the word 
originated from one of the sources, the existence of the other has invigorated 
that use, and contributed to its eventual diffusion. 

An example of this is huy^ in its application to a native servant. To this 
application have contributed both the old English use of hoy (analogous to 
that of pueTj gar^on, Knabe) for a camp-scrvanl, or for a slave, and the Hindi- 
Marathi the name of a caste which has furnished palatupiin and 

umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. Tlie liabitual 
use of the word l)y the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
influence had touched the shores of India {e.g. h6y de sombrero^ b6y d'ayuoa^ 
h(iy de 2ialn?iquy)j sliows that the earliest source was the Indian one. 

Couly^ in its apjilication to a earner of burdens, or jierformer of inferior 
labour, is anotlier example. The most probable origin of this is from a nomen 
gentile^ that of the Knll^^ a hill-jieople of Guzerat and the Western Ghats 
(compare the origin of dave). But the matter is perplexed by other facts 
which it is difficult to connect with this. Thus, in S. India, there is a Tamil 
Avord hali^ in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages,’ which H. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we call cooly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Tnrkisli, hd is a word for a slave, and in the 
latter also there is hlle\ ‘a male slave, a bondsman.* Khol Ls, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank^ for a reservoir of w'ater, we are a])t to derive wilboiit hesitation, 
from stayinim^ w’heiice 8p. eslanc^ old Fr. estang^ old Eng. anfl Tiowdand Scotch 
ttank^ Port, tnnqat^ till we find that the word is regarded by the Ikirtugnese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent ti'Stimony lo the existence 
of td7ik<l in Guzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Verarida has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
by M. DefriSm^ry, a distinguished scholar) from the Pers. bardmada^ ‘a pro- 
jection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed liardly a jiossible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beames (wdio was evidently unacijuaiiited with the 
facts that do make it hardly jiussible) wdth iiia]>]iropriate dorison, he gi\dng 
as the imquestioiiahle original a Sanskrit w'ord haranda, ‘a portico.’ On this 
Burnell has observed that the \vord does not belong to the older Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern works. Be that as it may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda^ as used in England and France, 
was imported from India, i.e, from the usage of Europeans in India ; but it 
is still more certain thal. either in the same sense, or in one clo.sely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India (Roteiro do Viwjem de Vasco da Gama^ 
written by one of the cxj)edition of 1497), confirmed by the Hi spano- Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcala, printed in 1605, preclude the possibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India, 

Mangrove^ John Crawfiird tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
mnnggi-manggij applied to trees of the genus Rhimophora. But we learn from 
Oviedo, writing eaidy in the sixteenth century, that the name mangle was 
applied uy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, or a kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
parent of the French manglier^ and not improbably therefore of the English 
form mangrove.* 


* Mr. Skeat’s Biym. Diet, does not contain mangrove. [It will be found in his Oonvem 
Btyinological Diet. ed. 1901.] 
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The words hearer^ mate^ cotioaly partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
^iiicestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has ])een to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular, or, if you will, vulgar qufisi-EngUsh spellings, 
whilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupt^, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following “Nota Bene.” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the ])o})ular or always to the scientific spelling, and I can the better 
understand an Iiv a Geriiiaii critic of a book of mine, once upon a time, re- 
marked uj>on the etwas scUmtnkevde yulurhe Orthnyraphie. Indeed it is 
(lifticnlt, it never will for me be possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the ussuiTi]>tion of an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advocated adhesioiij with a small number of excejitions, to scientific 
])recision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to 
symjiathise with my friends Sir William Muir and General Maclagan, who 
Jiav(‘ always luvoured a huge and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
^ncli names. And when 1 see other good and able friends following the 
scienlitic AVill-o’-the-Wisp into such bogs as the use m English composition of 
^ipohi and pnujal^ and vcrarnlak — nay, 1 have not only heard of hagi^ but 
have recently seen it— instead of the good English words ‘8ei)oy,’and ‘jungle,' 
* veranda,’ and ‘ buggy,’ my dread of jiedantic usage becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Mahvatta^ Mahrattiy 1 supjioso T must ajiologize (though 
.something is to be said for it), Manlthi having established itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.— LIST OF GLOSSARIES. 


1. Appended to the Boteiro de Vasco 
da Oama (see Book-list, p, xliii.) is a 
Vocabulary of 138 Portuguese words with 
llioir corresponding word in the Lingua 

Calicut^ i.e. in Mulayilam. 

2. Appended to the Visages, &c., du 
Kiour de la Boullaye-le-(Mua (Book-list, 
p. xxxii.), is an Kepfiration de plusimrs 
mots doni V intelligence est nkessaire an 
Lecteur (pp, 27). 

3. Peer’s New Account (Book-list, 
p. xxxiv.) has an Index Explanatory^ in- 
cludiiw Proper Names, Names of Things, 
and Names of Persons (12 pages). 

4. “Indian. Vocabulary, to which is 
prefixed the Forms of Impeachment.” 
12mo. Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). 


5. “An Indian Olossary, consisting of 
some I'houRund Words and Forms com- 
monly used in the East Indies .... ex- 
tremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 
Language of that Country.” By T. T. 
BotixtB, Lieut., kc., of the 8rd Begt. 
Native Infantry, E.I. Printed for Mur- 
ray k Highloy, Fleet Street, 1800. 12mo. 
(not paged). 

6. “A Dictionary of Mohammedan 

Law, Bengal Revenue Terms, Shanscrit, 
Hindoo, and other words used in the East 
Indies, with full explanations, the leading 
word used in each article being printed in 
a new Nustaluk Type.” &c. By S. 
Bouaaean. London, 1802. 12mo. (pp. 

lxiv.-287). Also 2nd ed. 1806. 


‘ B^gy * of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
Orientals. I call sepoy, jungle, and veranda, good English words ; and so I regard them, 
just M good M alligator, or hum'icane, or canoe, or Jerusalem, artichoke, or cheroU, What 
would my friends think of spelling these in English books as eJagario, and huraean, 
and canoa, and girasok, and shuruffu t 
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7. OlOBBary pre()ared for tho Fifth 

Beport (see Hook -list, p. xxxiv.), by Sir 
Qhaxles Wilkins. This is (luted in tho 
preface “K. I. House, 1813." The copy 
used is u I’arliuuicntury roj)rint, dated ! 
1830. ; 

8. I’ho Folio compilation of the Bengal ; 

Regulations, Jiublishod in 182S-2{^ con- i 
tains in each volume a (lloasunal lndo\, j 
based chief! v ujion the Glossal y of 8ir ('. j 
WilkiiLs. ‘ ; 

9. In 1842 a iirelimiiuir> “Glossaiyof { 
Indian Terms, ’ drawn up at the K. I. 
House by Pi of. II. H. Wilson, 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “for Suppo'-tions and V\dditions” ' 
was circulated in India, intended ft'' a j 
basis for a comjirehensivc oflicial Glossary. 

In thi^ on(' tho words arc entered in the I 
vulgar spi ..nip, ns they occur iii tho docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of the 
circulation of No. 9. was “Supplement 
to the Glossary of Indian Terms, 
A— J." By H. M. Elliot, Eacj., Penpal 
Civil Service. Agra, ISi.n. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

Thi.s remarkable work has Ikh'Ii revised, 
re-arrangod, and ro-oditcd, vsith addition'' 
from Elliot’s nido.s and other •'Oiirci's, bji 
Mr. John Beamee, of the Beiipal Civil i 
Service, under the title of “Memoirs on ' 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, hciiip an umplifiod edition of" (the 
above). 2 voh. 8vo. Trubiier, 

11. To “Morley’s Analirtical Digest of 
nil the Iteported (^jiscs Decalod in the 
Supremo Courts of Judicature in India, " 
Vol. J,, 1850, there is ajipondcd a 
“Glossary of Native Terni.s used ii. the 
Text" (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim" 

(Book-bst, p. xlvi.), there is '• Glo.ssarj of 
some considerable extent (pp. 10 in doulilo 
columns). 

13. “The Zillah Dictionary in tho 
Roman character, explaining the Various 
Words used m llusmeBs in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of the Madra.s 
Civil Service, kc. Madras, 1852. Jmi». 
8vo. (pp. 132). 

14. “A Glossary of Judicial and 

Revenue Terms, and of Useful Word.s 
occurring in Official IlocurnontH, relating to 
the Administration of tho Government of 
British India, from tho Arabic, Persian, 
HindiSstfinf, Hanskrit, Hindi, Bongtill, 
Uriyit, Mnrtithf, Guzarltthl, Telugu, Kar* 
nftta, Tdmil, M^^aliilam, and other lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A , K.R.K., 
Boden Professor, Ac." London, 1855. 
4to. (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 


15. A useful folio Glossary published hy 
Government at Calcutta between 1880 Uiid 
1870, ha.s been used by me and is quoted in 
the pro.sont Globs, as “ (Calcutta Glossarj ." 
But I have not been able to tnice it ngain 
so as to give the proper title. 

IG. Ceylonese Vocabulaxy. See Book- 
let, p. xxxi. 

17. “Kachahri Technicalities, or A 

Glo.ssary of I'onn.s, Rural, t)fticial, and 
(General, in Daily Uf'C iii tho (’ourH 
Liw, and in Illustration of tho Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Maiiufactuivi of 
Hindustan." By Patrick Camegy, Com- 
mi.‘'Sioncr of Hiii Bareli, Oudh. Hvo. 2nd 
od. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 3G1). 

18. “A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
cont.-iining many of the most iniisirtant 
and r.sefnl Indian Words De.signo<l for 
the Use of Ollicers of Kcvcmic ami Judi- 
cial l*ractitioni‘is iuui Students." Madm.^, 

1877. 8\o. (i>p. 25:0. 

19. “A Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects corinectctl «ilh the K.ir East" 
(China and Japan). By H. A. Giles. 
Hong-Long, 1878, 8vu. (p)>. Is2). 

20 “Glossary of Vernacular Terms 

j nsisl in tHbcial Con I'q'ondonco in the 
ProMiicc of Assam. ’ Shillong, L87i). 
(I’amjihlct). 

21. “Anglo-Indian Dictionary. A 

GIos.siiry ([ sii< h Indmn Terms uscil in 
Eiigli.Hh and such English oi othci non- 
liidimi tcims as have obtiuned .spciial 
mcaiiing.s in India." B\ George Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay* Cml Sor\uc. 

I London, 8vo, 188, "i (pp. —350). 

Also tho following minor GloSbaries con- 
tamed in Books of 1'iavel or Hisk»r> 

22. In “Cambridge's Account of tbo 
I War in India," 17G1 (Book-liht, j». xxx ), 

23. In “Grose’s Voyage," 1772 (Book- 
list, p. xxx\.); 24. In Carracdoli's “Life 
of Clive’’ (Book list, ]». xx.\.); 2.'». In 
"Bp. Heber’s Narrative" (Hook-hst, 
p. xxxvi.); 2G. In Herklot’s “Qanoon e- 
Islam (B(»ok-li.st, ]) XXXV.); [27. In 
“Verelst’s View of Bengal," 1772: 28. 
“The Malayan Words in English," by 
C. 1*. G. Scott, reprinted from tho Journal 
of the American Oriental Societv: Now 
Haven, 3897; 29. “Manual of the Ad- 
ministration of the Madras Presidency, " 
Vol. JJI, GloHHary, Madraft, ]893. Tho 
name of the author of this, the most vahi- 
nblo IkxjIc of tho kind recently published 
in India, does not apjiour upon the titlo- 
|)a^. It is lioliovod to be tho work of 
I C. 1). Macleane; 30. A useful Glossary of 
MalayHlam worcls wdll ho found in Logau, 
“Manual of Malabar."] 
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NOTE B.-THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS 


(Hy a. C. Burnell.) 

Tlu* j)lK»nc4i(' cliaii^n*.s of 1 udo- Portugiioso urt^ few. F is sulwtituted for ; 
whilst tlu' iicceiit vanes avvording to the race of the speaker* The vocabulary 
wiries, as regaids the iiitrodiictioii of native Indian terms, from the same 
cause. 

Orammatic.illy, this dialect is very singular : 

1 . All tnicc-^ of pt ndors nro kmt— r.7. 1 f) The j)rononns still ])resorve Honio 

v\o hrid sutt fumt (\l.it. \. ‘Jl); .xmi htnu*" inflexions. A'(/, im : nos, iiossotios : mmhn, 
(hi. i. 23 ), JiOio {\(\. 1. 20), ’tiut hfho.s j int.wn!, Ac.; tii, ti, rossutxts; tua, ros- 
(Id. ii. 18 ); (Act", i\. 8), oilms \ 90s. Elh, tl/a, eUohos, rlleji, aua, siuis, 

(.Mat. ii. 1 ). a i>n (Id. 11. 2 ); /<«»<■ rrc I (o, /a. 

tin/of oumfo (\i\. u. 1^). j G. The verb substantive is (preaent) 

2 . In the plural, s i" rarcK added ; pene- ^ tnii, (past) tanha, and (subjunctive)*^, 

rail), the itliiral the siiiic as the sm* j 7 . Verb.s are conjugated by adding, for 
gul.ir. the present, b to the only form, vi*., tho 

3 . The genitMc is expressed by </., ■ infinitive, >^hich loses its final r. Thus, 

uhich is not eonduned with tho .'irticle— J t> /a/fa ; tf fa:f , It' n. Tho past H formed 
r.7. (onjonn* dt o (M.at. 11, IG) ; ‘ by adding, /a- c.g..;a The 

(A (. (Id. 11 . l‘J). I future IS fonnoii by adding ##;, 'J’y express 

1. 'J’ho dcliuit** artule is unc. hanged in , the infinitive, po* is added to the Portu- 
the plural: t'unio o duM'tjudvs (Acts, ix. i guese mtinitive deprived of its r. 


* riifottun.delv . the translators of the ludo- Portuguese New Testanieiit have, as 

inuth as possible, picscrvcd the Portuguese orthograpli} . 



NOTA BENE 

IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attaclied to quotations are not always quite consistent. In 
beginning the compilatitin, the dates given were those of the puhliccition 
quoted ; hut as th(* date of the composition^ or of the use of the word in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the hoolc or the edition in 
which it apj)earH, the syateni was changed, and, where ])oaHil)le, the date 
given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts may some- 
times rise on this point. 

The dates of pnUi ration oi the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this Nota lene. 


(B.) The system of I, ransl iteration need is substantially the same as that 
modification of Sir William Jones’s which is used in Shakespear’s Hmhistani 
iJictionai'y. But — 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (jif), and, as m 
Wilson’s Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated A:, f/, 
and the Arabic gutturals Ich, yh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (^). This is the 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (t). Though it can hardly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark them by distinct 
types. The fact is, that it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having begun so, change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic alphal^et is in several cases represented 
by (th) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced as («). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell’s transliterations from S. Indian languages, 
be has used (r) for the peculiar Tamil hard (r), elsewhere (r), and (7) for the 
Tamil and Malayiilam (k) when preceded and followed by a vowel. 
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LIST OF FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS 
QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif. Uolatioii dc rEtr3’pte. See 

De Sacy, Silvestre. 

Abel-R4muBat. Nouvciiux Mflanpfoa Asia- 
ticjues. 2 voU. 8vo. Pans, 1829. 

Abreu, A. do. Desc. de Malaca, from the 

Parnaso J^ortuyarz. 

Abulghazi. II. des Mogola ot dca Tatares, 
par A hold Ghazi, with French tranal. 
hy Baron Dosmaisona. 2 vols. 8vo. St. 
Toterah., 1871. 

Academy, The. A Weekly Review, kc. 
London. 

Acosta, Christ. Tractado do las Drogas y 
Medecinas de las Indias Orioutalos. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

— E. Hist. Rorum a Soc. Jesu in 

Oriente gestarum. Paris, 1572. 

Joseph do. Natural and Moral 

History of the Indies, E.T. of Edward 
Grimstoue, 1604. I^lditod for Hak. Soc. 
hy C. Markham. 2 vols 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by the 
Greek authors, dec. (Being a iSuppl to 
Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii Aeliani, Do Natura Ani- 
malium, Libri XVII. 

Ain-i-Akbaii, The, by Abul Fad 
’Allami, tr. from the orig. Persian by 
H. Blochmann, M.A. Calcutta. 187o. 
Vol. i. ; [vols. ii. and iii. translated by 
Col. H. S. Jarrett ; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Bloohmann's lamented death in 
1878; a deplorable loss to Oriental 
literature. 

(Orig.). The same. Edited in the 

original Persian by H. Blochmann, 
M.A 2 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872. Both 
these were printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Aitohiaon, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnnda relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries, 8 vols. 
8vo. Revised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 
Ajoilhal-Hind. Uorveillea. 

AlUrtol. CbroDology ^ Ancient Nations 
E.T. by Dr. 0. E. Sachau (Or. Tronal. 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 


AlcalA, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
Arauigo on letra Castellann. Salamanca, 
1505. 

Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-one Days in India, 
being the 1'our of (by G. Aberigh 
Mnckay). London, 1880. 

[All, Mrs Mecr Ilassan, Observations on the 
Mussulmauns of India. 2 vols. London, 
1832. 

[Allardyce, A. The City of Sunshine. 

Edinburgh. 3 vols. 1877. 

[Allen, B. C. Monograph on the Silk Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899.] 

Amari. I Diplnmi Arabi del K. Archivio 
Fiorentino. 4to. Firenze, 1863. 
Anderson, Philip, A.M. The English in 
Western India, Ac. 2ud ed. Revised. 
1856. 

AndrieBS, G. Beschrijviug dor Reyzen. 

4to. Amsterdam, 1670. 

Angria TulaMe. Authentic and Faithful 
History of that Arch-Pyrato. London, 
1756. 

AnnaoB Maritimos. 4 vols, 8vo. Lisbon, 
1S40-44. 

Anquetil du Perron. Le Zeudavesta. 
3 vols, Discours Preliminaire, Ac. (in 
first vol.). 1771. 

Aragon, Chronicle of King James of. 

E.T. by the late John Forster, M.P. 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. [London, 1883.] 
Arbnthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, prefixed to ed. of his Minutes. 
2 vols. 1881. 

Arch. Port. Or. Archive Portuguez 
Orieutal. A valuable and inlerosting 
colleetion published at Nova Goa, 185/ 
wqq. 

Archivio Btoiieo Italiano. 

The quotatious are from two articles 
in the Ajtpendxce to the early volumes, 
viz. : 

(1) Relozione di Leonardo da Ca’ 

Masser sopra il ^Domroeroio 
dei Portegbesi nelP India 
(1606). Aro. Tom. II. 1845. 

(2) Lettere di Giov. da Empoli, o 

la Vita di Ebso, soritta da 
sno zio (1530). App. Tom. III. 
1840. 
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xxviii FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


Axnold, Tho l^ight of Asia (as told 

in Verso by an Indian Buddhist). 1879. 

AsBemani, Joseph Simonius, Byrus Maro* 
nita. Bibliotheca Orientulis Olemontino- 
Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Romae, 
1719-1728. 

Ayeen Akbery. By this spelling are dis- 
tinguished quotations from the tr. of 
Francis Gladwin, first published at C5al- 
cutta in 1783. Most of tho ([notations 
are from the Ijondon edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
1800. 

Baber. Memoirs of Zehir-od-din Mu- 
hamnied Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 
. . . 'IViinalated jiartly by the late John 
Leyden, Es([., M.D., partly by William 
Erskino, Esij., LtJiidoii and Edinb., 
4to. 1820. 

Baboo and other Ink's, descriptive of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
I^ondoii, 1834. (By Augustus Pnnsep, 
B.C.S., a brother of Jnmo.s and H. 
Thoby l*rinsc[i.) 

Bacon, T. First lm])res.si()ns of Hindustan. 
2 vols. 1837. 

Baden Powell Punjab Handbook, vol.ji. 

Manufacture.s and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, iS’athan. Dirfion. liritaiininnu, 
or a more Coniitleat Universal Etyuiol. 
English Diet. &c. The whole Revis’d 
and Improv’d by N. B., 4>iX(}Xo7os. 
Folio. 1730. 

BaiUie, N. B. E. Digest of Woohiminmdan 
jjRW aiqiliod ]»y British Courts in India. 
2 volb. 186.')-69. 

Baker, Mom. of Gen. Sir W. K, K.E., 
K.C.B. Privately printed. 1882. 

Balbl, Gns[iaro. Viaggio dell' Indie Ori- 
entali. 12nio. Venotia, t.')90. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
the Dutch od., Naauwkeurige Boachry- 
vinge van Malabar un Churuiiiaudol, 
folio, 1672, and Ceylon, folio, 1672. 

I have used tho Gorumu ed., contain- 
ing in one volume seriatim, Wnhrhaftigo 
Aiisfiihrlicho Bcschreibung der boruhni- 
ten Osi-Indischen Kusten Malabar und 
Coromandol, als auch der Inscl Zeylou 
, . . benebst einor . . . Entdeckung 
der Abgoterey der Ost-lndischcn Hey- 
den. . . . Folio. Amsterdam, 1672. 

Baldelli-Boni. Storia del Miliono. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827. 

Baldwin, Cnpt. J. H. Large and Small 
Game of Bengal and tho N.W. Pro- 
vinces of India. 1876. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 
[3rd ed. London, 1886.] 

[Ball, J. D. Things Chinese, being Notes 
on various Subjects connected with 
Chino. 3rd ed. London, 1900. 

Ball, V. Jungle Life in India, or the 
Journeys and Journals of an Indian 
Geologist. liondoD, 1880.] 

BaiumiB, Narrative of Inaurreotion at, in 
1781. 4to. Calcutta, 1782. Reprinted 
at Roorkee, 1853. 


BdnyaA Tree, The. A Poem. Printed for 
private circulation. Calcutta, 1856. 

(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9th Lancers, who foil before Delhi, 
June 19, 1857.) 

Barbaro, losafa. Viaggio alia Tana, &c. 
In Jiamiisio, tom. ii. Also E.T. by 
W. Thomas, Clerk of Council to King 
Fid ward VI., embraced in Travels to 
Tuna and Persia, 11a K. SOC., 1873. 

N.B.— It iM impossible to discover 
from Ijord Stanley of Alderley's Pre- 
face whether this was a reprint, or 
printed from an unpublished MS. 

Barbier de Maynard, Dictionnaire Gdogr. 
Hist, ct Litter, (lo la Por-so, &c. Ex- 
trait ... do V’n([Oiit. Par C, B. do M. 
Largo 8vo. Pans, 1861. 

Barbosa. A Description of the fJoasts of 
E. Afnca .and Malabar in tho beginning 
of the ICth century. liy Duarte Bar- 
bosa. Tratisl. &G., by lion. 11. E. .1. 
Stanley. Haic. .Soc., 18(56, 

Lisbon Ed. Livro dc Duurto 

Barbosa. Being No. VII. in Collofi,*ao 
do Noticias para a Histona e Geogratiii, 
&c. Publ. [tola Acadutiiia Real das 
Sciennas, toiiio ii. laslioa, 1812. 

AIm) in tom. ii. of UuniUHio. 

Barretto. Rcjlalion do la Province de 
Malalnir. I'r. tr. 8vo. Pans, 1640. 

Origiunlly jmb. in Italian. Roma, 1645. 

Barros, .Jouo do. Decadas do Asia, Dos 
foito.s que os Poriuguezos fizoram iia 
(VtmjULsta e Descubnmento das Terras o 
Mares do Orionte. 

Mo.stof the ([notations are taken from 
the edition in 12mo., Lisboa, 1778, 
is.sucd along with Couto in 24 vols. 

I'he first Deeud was originally printed 
in l.%2, tho 2nd in 1553, tho 3rd in 1563, 
tho 4th ns completed by Luvanha in 
1613 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit. ii. 
[ip. 006-607, us eorroctod by Figaiiivro, 
Jiibliogr. Rist. Part. p. 169). A. B. 

in some of Burnoll’s ([notations he 
uses tho 2nd ed. of Decs, i, to iii. 
(1628), and the 1st od. of Dee. iv. (1613). 
In these there is up[)urently no division 
into chapters, and I have transferred 
the references to tho edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations are 
made, whenever I could identify tho 
[lOHsages, having myself no eonveniont 
access to the older editions. 

Barth, A. Les Religions de I’Inde. Paris, 
1879. 

Also English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. Triibner's Or. Series. 1^2. 

Bastian, Adolf, Dr. Die Yblker des Oest- 
licheu Asien, Studiou und Reiseu. 6vo. 
Leipzig, 1866— Jena, 1871. 

Baale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hlan 
and Sung-yim, Buddhist Pi^rims from 
China to India. Sm. Svo. 1869. 
BeameB, John. ComparatlTe Orammax of 
the Modern Aryan Languages of India 
Ac. Svols. Svo. 187^9. 

See also in List of Glossaries, 
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Beatson, Li. -Col. A. View of the Origrin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800. 

[Belcher, Capt. Sir E. Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, during the 
yearH 1843-46, onyiloyod surveying the 
Islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
2 vols. London, 1846,] 

Bellew, H. W. Journal of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1867 under 
Major Lumsden. 8vo. 1862. 

[The Knees of Afghanistan, being A 

Brief Account of the Pnncipnl Nations 
inhabiting that (/ountry. Calcutta and 
liondon, 1880.] 

Belon, Pierre, du Mans. Lcs ObservatioiiB 

do Plvsievrs Singulantds et (^hoses 
momorables, trouiiees cn (xrcco, Asio, 
ludee, Egyptc, Arabie, Ac. Sin. 4to. 
J*avis, lb, *>4. 

Bengal, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Col. 

E. T. Dalton. Folio. Calcutta, 1872. 

Bengal Annual, or Literary Koopsake, 
18:31-32. 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848. This 
was I believe an extended edition of Do 
I’ozario’s ‘Coniplote Momimontal Regis- 
ter,' Calcutta, 181 f). Rut 1 have not 
been able to recover trace of the book. 

Benzoni, Girolamo. Ilio Trsivels of, 
orig. Venice, l.'»72. 'IV. nndod. 
by Admiral W H. Smyth, llAK. Soc. 
1857. 

[Bemcastle, J. Voyage to Chinn, includ- 
ing a Visit to the Bombay Presidency. 
2 vols. London, 1850.] 

Beschi, Padre. AVr Gooroo Paramarttan. 

[Beveridge, H. The District of Bnkarganj, 
its H i.story and Statistics. Loudon, 1876.] 

Bhotan and the History of the Dooar War. 
By Surgeon Rennie, M.D. 1866. 

Bird'e Guzerat. Tlie Political and Statisti- 
cal llistorv of Guzerat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop). The 
Golden Ghereonese, and the Way 
Thither. 1883. 

Bird's Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. 

Birdwood (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.D. The 
Industrial Arts of India. 1880. 

[ Renort on The Old Records of the 

India Office, with Supplementary Note 
and Appendices. Second Reprint. 
London, 1891. 

I and Foster, W. The First Letter 

Book of the East India Company, 
1600-19. London, 1893.] 

[Blacker, Lt.-Col. V. Memoir of the British 
Armv in India in 1817-19. 2 vols. 

London, 1821. 

IBlaaford, W. T. The Fauna of British 
India: Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 

Blumentritth Ferd. Vooahular einzelner 
Auedrlioke und Redeniarten, welohe 
dem Bpanizcheir der Philippinsohen In- 


seln eigonthlimlich sind. Druck von Dr, 
Karl Pickert in Loitmoritz. 1882. 

Bluteau, Padre D. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomieo. 
Architectonico, (and so on to Zoologico) 
. . . Lisboa, 1712-21 . 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemeuto, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Dee6da 13 da Historia da India, 
composta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon). 1876. 

Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portuguese) 
upon the Portuguese Forts and Sottlo- 
monts in India, MS. transcript in India 
Office. Goog. Dept, from B.M. Sloaiie 
MSS. No. 197, fol. 172 seijq. Date 1644. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. In vol. i. of Opera 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. But. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temple.s and Ele])hauts, 1884, 

Bogle. Sec Markham’s Tibet. 

Boileau, A. H. E. (Bengal Engiiiotirs). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Raj wara in 183.5. 4to. Calcutta, 1837. 

Boldeneele, Guhelmns de. Itinerarium 
in the Thmtnrua of CdnigiiiSf 1604. v. 
pt. 11 . p. 9.5, also in od. of same by 
Jiatinafff, 1725, iv. 337 ; and by C. L. 
Grotefond in Zeitschnft des Iliator. 
Voreims fur Nioder Sachsen, Jahrgaug 
1862. Hannover, 1855. 

Bole Pongis, by 11. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1851. 


Bombay. A Do.^cription of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist. Account of the 
Transactions between the English and 
Portuguese concerning it, Irom the 
year 1661 to the present time. 12mu, 
Printed in the )eur 1724. 

[Bond, £. A. Speeches of the Monager and 
Counsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 vols. London, 1859-61.] 

Bongarsii, Geeta Dei der FranooB. Folio. 
Hanoviao, 1611. 

BontiuB, Jacobi B. Hist. Natural et Medic. 
Indiae Orientalis Libri Sex. Printed 
with PiBO, q.v. 

[BoBe, S. C. Tlie Hindoos as they are : A 
Description of the Manners, Customs, 
and Inner Life of Hindoo Society in 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881. 

BoBQUeJo das Possess6es, Ac. See p. 8096, 
[Boswell, J. A. C. Manual of the Nelloro 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

Botelho, SimSo. Tombo do Estado da 
India. 1554. Forming a part of the 
BubsldioB, q.v. 


Bourohler, Col. (Sir George). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 
Bepoy Army. 8vo. London, 1868. 
Bowri^, Bir John. The Kingdom and 
People of Siam. 2 vols. 8vo. 1857. 
Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, Ac. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

Brlgjn, H. Cities of Qujarashtra ; their 
Topography and History Illustrated. 
4to. Bomlmy, 1849. 
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Brigg’s Firiahta. H. of tbo Rise of the 
Mahomedan Power in India. Trans- 
lated from the Orif;i[. Persian of Mahomed 
Kasim Firishta. By John Hnggs, Lieut- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols, 8vo. 1829. 
[Brinckmaa, A. The Rifle in Cashmere : A 
Narrative of Shooting Exi>editionH. 
London, 18G2.] 

Brooks, T. Weights, Measures, Exchanges, 
&o., in East India. Small 4tu. 1752. 
Broome, Capl. Arthur. Hist of the Rise 
and Progress of the Bengal Ar my. 8vo. 
1850. Only vol. i. pubhsWl. 
Broughton. 'I'. D. Letters written in a 
Malirutta Camp during the year 1809. 
4to. 18111. [New ed. London, 1892.] 
Bruce's Annala. Annals of the Honourable 
K. India Company. (1600-1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
4to. 1810. 

Bnigsoh Bey (Dr. Henry). Hist, of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments. E.T. 2nd od. 2 vok 1881, 

Buchanan, (laudius, D.D. Christian Be- 
searches in Asia, lllh ed. 1819. 
Originally pubd. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fi.shes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[ Also gfir Eastern India. 

[Buchanan, Dr, Francis (afterwards Hamil- 
ton). A Journey . . . through . . . 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar . . . &c. 
3 vols. 4to. 1807.] 

Burokhardt, J. L. 8ee p. 315a. 

Burke, The Writings and (!orrcs])ondence 
of the Rt, Hon. Edmund. 8 voLs, 8vo. 
London, 18.52. 

Burman, The : His Life and Notions. By 
Hhwoy Yoe. 2 vols. 1882. 

Buxnes, Alexander. Travels into Bokhara. 

3 vols. 2nd ed. 1835. 

[Bumes, J. A Visit to the Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831. J 

Bnxnouf, Eugbue. Introduction k THis- 
toire du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. i. 
alone published.) 4to. 1844. 

Burton, Capt. R. F. Pilgrimage to El 
Medina and Mecca. 8 vols. 1855-56. 

[ Memorial Edition. 2 vols. London, 

1893.] 

Scinde, or the Unhappy Valley. 2 

vols. 1851. 

Bind Revisited. 2 vols. 1877. 

Camoens. Os Lusiadas, Englished 

by R. F. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 

Ooa and the Blue Mountains. 1861. 

[ The Book of the Thousand Nights 

and a Night, translated from tlie Arabic 
by Capt. Sir R. F. Burton, edited by L. 
C. Smithers. 12 vols. London, 1894.] 

Busbeqnii, A. Gislenii. Omnia quae extant. 
Amstelod. Elzevir. 1060. 


[Busteed, H. E. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 
8rd ed. Calcutta, 1867. 

[Buyers, Rev. W. Recollections of Northern 
India. London, 1848.] 

Cadamosto, Luiz de. NavegaQ£o Primeira. 

In Collec(;au do Noticias of the Aca- 
demia Real das Bcieuciaa. Tomo 11. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldwell, Rev. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian or Soulli Indian Family of lan- 
guages. 2nd ed. Revd. and Enlarged, 
1875. 

Caldwell, Right Rev. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the Distnct of Tinne- 
velly. Madras, 1881. 

, Dr, R. (now Bishop), Lectures on 

Tinnevelly Missions. 12mo. Ixindoti, 
1857. 

i Ca' Masser. Roln/ione di Lionardo in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, q.v. 

Cambridge, R. Dwon. An Account of tho 
War in India between tho English and 
French, on ihe Const of Coromandel 
(1750 1700). 4to. 1701. 

Cameron, J. Our 'J'ropical Possessions in 
Malayan India. 1805. 

Camoes, Linz de. Os Lusiadas. Folio od. 
of 1720, and Paris od., 8vo., of 1847 
are those used. 

[Campbell, Mnj.-Gen. John. A Personal 
Ninrative of Thirteen Years' Service 
among tho W'lld Tribes of Khondistuu. 
London, 1864. 

[Campbell, Col. W. Tlie Old Forest Ranger. 
Loudon, 1853. J 

Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist, sobro la 
Manna, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona. 
4 vols, 4to. Madrid, 1779. 

Cardim, T. Relation de la Province du 
Japon, du Malabar, &c. (trad, du 
Portug.). Tournay, 1645. 

[Carey, w. H. The Good Old Days of 
Hunble. John Company. 2 vols. mmla, 
1882.] 

Carletti, Francesco. Ragionamenti di— 

Fiorentino, sopra lo cose da lui veduto 
ne’ suoi Viaggi, &c. (1694-1006). First 
published in Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 

Camegy, Patrick. Bee List of Olouaries. 

Carpini, Joannes do Plano. Hist. Monga- 
lorum, ed. by D’Avezac, in Reoiieil de 
Voyages et do Mdmoires de la Boo. de 
Gdographie, tom. iv. 1837. 

OaXTECCioli. C. Life of Lord Clive. 4 vols. 
8vo. No date (c. 1786). 

It is not certain who wrote this 
ignoble book, but the author must have 
been in India. 

Caatanheda, FemSo Lopez de. Historia 
do deacobrimento e conquista da India. 

The original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1661-1661 (in 8 vols. 4to and 
folio), and was repimted at Lisbon in 
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1883 (8 vols. sra. 4to). This last ed. 
is used in quotations of the Port. text. 

Castanhedn wns the first writer on 
Indian affairs (Barbosa Machado, Bihl. 

ii. p. 30. See also Figantirr, 
liiblintjmphKl Htst. Port., pp. 16.0-167). 

He went to (joa in 1528, and died in 
Portugal in 1559. 

Caatafieda. The First Booko of the His- 
toric of the Discoiierie and Conquest of 
the East Induia. . . . Tranald, into 
English by N. L.(itchfiold), Cenileuian. 
4to. London, l.^iH‘2. 

Tho translator has often altered the 
spelling of tho Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of the Port, in the od. 
of 1883. It is jioasihlo, however, that 
Lit-chfielil had tho first ed. of tho first 
book (1.^).01) Vieforo him, whereas tho 
ed. of 1883 is a reprint of 15.54. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. 
Yule, Hak. Soo. 8vo. 2 vols. (Con- 
tinuously iifigod.) 1800 . 

[Catron, F. F. A History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India. London, 1820. [ 

Cavenagh, Lt.-Con. Sir Orfour. Bezninia- 
ceuces of an Indian Ollicial. 8vo. 1884. 

Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Native 
Words commonly (iccurring in Official 
Correspondence and other Documents. 
Printed by order of tho Government. 
Colunibo, Juno 1869. 

I Chamberlain, B. H. Things Ja(Nine8e, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con- 
nected with Japan. 3rd od. Jsi/ndon, 
1898.] 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Several edi- 
tions arc (j noted, e.g. Amsterdam, 4 vola. 
4to, 173.5 ; by Langl^s, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Chamock's Hist, of Marine Architeoture. 
2 vols. 1801 . 

Charters, &c., of the East India Company 

(a vui. in India Office without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aper^u sur lea Mon- 
naios Russes, &c. 4to. bt. Pdtersbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Chevem, N. A. A Manual of Medical Juris- 
prudencu for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childers, U. A Dictionary of the Pali 
Language. 1875. 

Chitty, S. C. The Ceylon Gasetteer. Cey- 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, &c., by Viscouuteaa Falk- 
land. 2 vola. 1857. 

Cieza de Leon, Travels of Pedro. Ed. by 
C. Markham. Hak. Boc, 1864. 

Clarke, Capt. H. W., R.E. Translation of 
the SUcaadar Nftma of Nizami. lion- 
don, 1881. 

Clavijo. Itineraire de rAmbaaaade Espa- 
gnole k Samarcande, in 1403-1406 (ori- 
nnal Spanish, with Russian version by 
I. SreBoevevsky). Bt. Petersburg, 1881. 

Embassy of Buy Gtomsalee de, to 

■the Court of Timour. E.T. by C. 
Mwkham. Hax. Soo. 1859. 


Cleghom, Dr. Hugh. Forests and Gardens 
of B. India, evo. 1861. 

Coast of Coromandel : Regulations for the 
Hon. Comp.’s Black Troops on the. 
1787. 

CobarruTlae, Tosoro de la Lengua Caatellana 
o Espafiola, eompvosto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian de. Folio. Madrid, 1611. 

Cocke, Richard. Diory of , Cape- 

Merchant in the English Factory at 
Japan (first published from the original 
MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Mauude Thompson, 
2 vols. Hak. Boc. 1883. 

Cogan. See Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Life of, forming the first vol. 
of tbo collection of his Essays, by his 
son, Sir E. Colebrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. The Bruhmo Year-Book. Brief 
itecords of Work and Life in the Thoistic 
Churches of India. London, 1876 se</i/. 

CollingWOOd, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of the China Sea. 
8vo. 1868. 

Colomb, Capt. R.N. SInve-catching in the 
Indian Ocean. 8vu. 1873. 

Colonial Papers. See Bainebury. 

Competition- wallah, Letters of a (by G. 0. 

Trevelyan). 1864. 

Complete Hist, of the War in India (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti, Nicolo. See Poggiua ; also see India 
in the XVth Century. 

[Cooper, T. T. The Mishmee Hills, an 
Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to (lenetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to onen out now Routes for 
Commerce. JAindon, 1873.] 

Cordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 1807. 

Comwallie, Corrospondonco of Charles, 
First Marquis. Edited by C. Ross. 3 
vols. 1859. 


Correa, Oaepar, Lendas da India por. 
'This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed cbroniole of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon— 4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. 
The author went to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1512, and at an 
early date began to make notes for his 
history. Ibo latest year that he men- 
tions as having in it written a part of 
his history is 1561. The date of his 
death is not known. 

Most of the Quotations from Correa, 
begun by Burnell and continued roe, 
ore from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, however, taken from “The 
Three Voyagei of Vmgo da Gama and 
his Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da 
India of Gasper Correa," by the Hon. 
E. J. Stanly {now Lord Stanley of 
Alderloy). Hak. Soo. 1869. 

OoKpat, T. Crudltiee. Reprinted from 
A the ed. of 1611. 8 vols. 8vo. 1776. 
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Coato, Diogo de. The edition of the D«- 
cadaB da AHia quoted habitually is 
that of 1778 (see Barros). The 4th 
Decode (Couto’a first) was published 
first in 1602, fol. ; the 6th, .1612 ; the 
6th, 1614 ; the 7th, 1616 ; the 8th, -1673 ; 
6 books of the 12th, Paris, 1646. The 
9th was tint published in an edition 
issued in 1736 ; and 120 pp. of the lOih 
(when, is not clear). But the whole 
of the 10th, in ten books, is inchidod in 
the publication of 1778. The 11th was 
lost, and n substitute by the editor is 
piven in the od. of 1778. Coiito died 
10th Dec. 1616. 

Dialogo do Roldudo Pratioo (wTitien 

in 1011, printed at Lislton under the 
title Ohservavocs, &c., 1790). 

Cowley, Abrahnni. His Six Books of 
Plants. In Works, folio erl. of 1700. 

Crawford, .lohn. Descriptive Diet, of the 
Indian Islands an<l adjacent countries. 
Svo. 1856. 

Malay Dictionary, A Grammar 

and Diet, of the Malay Lanpuape. 
Vol. i. Diasortiition and Grammar. 
Vol. 11 . Dictionary. Ixjudon, 1852. 

Journal of an EmbasHV to Sjjaiu 

and Cochin China. 2nd od. 2 
1838. (First od. 4to, 1828.) 

Journal of an Embassy to the 

Courtof Avail! 1827. 4 to. 182!). 

[Crooke, W. The Popular iioligion and 
Folkdore of Northern India. 1st od. 
1 vol. AllahaVjad, 1893 ; 2nd od. 2 vols. 
liondon, 1896. 

[ The Tribes and Gustos of the 

North - Westoru Provinces and Oudh, 
4 vols. Calcutta, 1890.] 

Conni^ham, (^api. Josejih Davy, B.E. 
History of the JSikhs, from the Rise of 
the Nation to the Battles of the »Sutlcj. 
Svo. 2nd ed. 1863. (let ed. 1819.) 

Cunningham, Major Alex., B.E. Ladak, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
Svo. 1864. 

Cunningham, M.-Gen., R.E., O.S.I. (the 
s,ame). lleports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Vol. i., Simla, 1871. 
Vol. xix., Calcutta, 1885. 

Cyclades, The. By J . Theodore Bent. 8vo. 
1885. 


Dabistan, The ; or. School of Manners. 
Transl. from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
8 vols. Pans, 1843. 

D’Acunha, Dr. Qerson. Contributions to 
the Hist, of Indo-Portuguese Numis- 
matics. 4 foacic. Bom ray, 1880 seqrj. 
Da Oama. See Botelro and Coxroa. 
D'Albnqtterque, Afonso. Comtnentario.s. 
Folio. Liiboa, 1567. 

Oommentaries, transl. and edited 
by Walter de Grey Birch. Hak. Soo. 
4 vols. 1876-1884. 


Dalzymple, A. The Oriental Repertory 

(originally published in numbers, 1791- 
97), then at the expense of the E.l. Co. 
2 vols. 4to. 1808. 

Damlani a Odes, Diensis Oppugnatio. Ed. 
1602. 

De Bello Cambaieo. 

Chronica. 

Dampier's Voyages. (Collection including 
sundry others). 4 vols. 8vo. Ijoiidon, 
1729. 

[Danvers, F. c., and Foster W, Letters 
recolvedby thcE. I. (Jo from its Servants 
iiilhoKast. 4 voU. l/)iidon, 1896-1900.] 
D'Anville. EdairciBsemens sur la Carte do 
ITndo. 4to. Paris, 1753. 

Darmesteter, James. Grma'^d et Ahriman. 
1877. 

The Zendavesta. (Sacred Books of 

the East, vol. iv.) 18H0. 

Davidson, Col. C. .1. (Bengal Engiiuurs). 
Diary of I’raveln ami Adventures in 
I'ppor India. 2 vols. Kv(j. 1S43. 
Davies, T. Lewis o , M.A. A Supple- 
mental English QloBsary. Svo. 1881. 
Davis, Voyages nnil Works ol John. Kd. 

by A. II. Markh.'im. Hak. Hoc. 1880. 
[Davy, J. An Account of the Interior of 
Ceylon. Loudon, 1S21.] 

Dawk Bungalow, 'J'kc , or. Is his apftomt- 
mont pucka ^ (By G. (). Trevelyan). 
In Fra.ser’s Mag . IHfid, v'fil, Ix'jii. pp, 
215-231 and })p. 382-391. 

Day, Dr. Frunci ,. 3'ho Fishes of India. 

2vol.s. 4to 187C-1878. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “Indion Orientalis." 
10 mrt.s, 1.599-1014. 

The (juotations from this are chiefly 
snob as wore derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Linschoton, before bo had 
a copy of the latter. He notes from the 
Jiluq. Ihiti’. that LinHuhoteirs text is 
altered and re arranged in Do Bry, and 
that the CoUoction is roinurkablc for 
endless mi.spnnts. 

De Bussy, Lettros do M., do Lally et autres. 
Paris, 1766, 

De Candolle, Alphonse. Origlne dcs 

Plantes Cultivces. Svo. Pans, 1883. 

De Castro, D. Joiio do. Primoiro Rotorio 
da Costa da India, dosde Goa at^ Dio, 
Beguudo MB. Autografo. Porto, 1843. 
De Castro. Rotoiro de Dorn Joam, do 
Viagem quo fizoram os Portuguozos ao 
Mar Roxo no Anno del 541 . Paris, 1 888. 

De Outernatis, Angolo. Storia dei Viag- 
l^atori Italianl nolle Indio Orientali. 
Livorno, 1876. 12mo. There was a pre- 
vious issue containing rouoh less matter. 

De U Boullaye • le - Oous, Voyages et 

Observations du Seigneur, Gentilhomme 
Angevin. Bm. 4to. Paris, 1668, and 
2nd ed. 1667. 

De la Loub4re. Historical Relation of Hteni 
by M., E,T. 2 vols. folio in one. 1698. 
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Dallft Tomba, Maroo. Publiahed by De 
OubematiB. Florence, 1878. 

Della Valle, Pletror Viaflfrfdo — , ilPel- 
leerino, deacritH, da lul medoBitoo in 
Lettere Fainiliari . . (1614 • 1626). 

Oiifl^nally published aiKonie, 16.^)0-9S. 

Kdition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but priaeed' pt Turia), 
1843. 2 vols. in Bmall 8v«. 

[ From the O.E. Tr. of ^664, by 

G. Havers. 2 tols. ed. by ^E., Grey. 
Hak. Soc. 1891.] 

Dellon. Relation du I’lnquiaition de Goa. 

1688. Also E.T., Hull, 1812. 

De Monfart, H. An Exact and Curiou.s 
Survey of all the East Indies, even to 
Canton, the chiefe citie of China. Folio, 
1616. (A worthless iKiok.) 

De Morga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ed. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soc. 1868. 

[Dennys, N.B. Descriptive Dictionary of 
British Mnlayn. London, 1894.] 

De Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. 

De Baoy, Silvestre. Chrostomathie Arabe. 

2nd ed. 3 vels. Paris, 1826-27. 
Desideii, P. IpolHo. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in Tibet, 
belonging io the Hakluyt Society. 
1714-1729. 

Diccionario della Jjongua Castellana com 
puesto por TApademia Real. 6 vuls. 
folio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Dioty. of Words used in the East Indies. 

2nd ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No. 6.). 
Dies, Friedrich. Ets^ologisohes Wdrter- 
buch dor Romaiiischeii Sprachen. 2to. 
Ausgalie. 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1861-62. 
Dilemma, The. (A novel, by Col. G. 

Chesney, R.E.) 3 vols. 1876. 
DipaTUlso. The Dipavamso : edited and 
translated by H. Oldenberg. London, 
1879. 

Diplomi Arabi. See Amarl- 
Dirom. Narratiye of the Camnaign 
India which terminated the War with 
I^ppoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793. 

- D’Ohason, JBaron C. Hist, des Mongols. 
Haye-et Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 
De|I.MaiiiilL pf Portugal, Letter of. Re- 
print ofVoId Italian version, by A. 
Burnell. 1881. 

Also Latin in Orsrnaeus, Novus Orbis. 
Dom, Bernhard. Hist. Of the Afghans, 
translated from the Persian of Neomet 
Allah. In Two Parts. 4to. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1686. 

Doiabhai Framji. Hist, of the Parsis. 

.2yol8. 8vo. 1884. 

Dottoyeffski. 1881. ^p. 8336. 

Dong^ Revd. Carstairs. Chinese-Bnglish 
Dictionary of the Vemaoular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy. Imp. Sro. Lon- 
don, 1878. 

[Doiulas, J. Bombay and Western India. 
2 vole. London, 1898.] 


Dowson. See Elliot* 

Doiy and Engolmann. Glossaire des Mots 
Espagnols et Portugais derives de 
I'AjSeMJar R.'D. et W. H. F. 2nd ed. 
^ieide. 1B69. 

"Gosterlingdh. ' VerUarende Lijst 
dir Kederlandsche Wooeden die mit hSt 
Arabsch, Hebreouwaoh, Chaldeeuwsch, 
Perzisch, en Turksoh ofkomstig zijn, 
door R. Dozy. S’ Gravenhago, 1867. 
(Tract.) 

— SuppMmont aux Dietioniiaires 
Arabes. 2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by W. S. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc.i 18.66. 

Dmmmond, R. Illustrations of the Gram- 
matical (uirts of Guzarattee, Mabnittoe, 
and English Languages. Folio. Bom- 
bay, 1808. 

Dry Leaves from Toung Egypt, by an ex- 

Political (E. B. Eastwick). 1^9. 

Dubois, Abl)6 J. Desc. of ihe'^O&aractor, 
Manners, Ac., of the I^pople of India, 
E.T. from Freiush MS. 4to. 1817. 

[Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in Indiat New edition. 
London, 1890.] 

Dunn. A New Directory for the East 
lndio.s. London, 1780. 

Dn Tertre, P. Hist, (rdn^rale des Antilles 
Habitues imr les Frangoie. Paris, 1667. 

Eastern India, The History, Antiquities, 
Topogrdjihy and Statistics of. By Mont- 
gomery Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from the pai>erB of Dr. Francis 
Buohanan, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffuse title-page I) 3 
vol8.8vo. 1838. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Busteed. 
Calcutta, 1882. [3rdod. Calcutta, 1897.] 

[Eden, Hon, E. Up the Country. 2 vols. 
London, 1866.] 

Eden, R. A. Hist, of Trauaylo, Ac, R. 
Jugge. Small 4to. 1577. 

Edrlsi. Gdographie. (Fr. Tr.)par Amed4e 
Jaubert. 2 vols, 4to. Paris, 183A> 
(Soc. de G4ogr. ) 

[Edwardes, Major H. B. A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier. 2 vols. London. 1851. 

[Egerton, Hon. W, An Illustrated Hand- 
book of Indian Arras, being a ClassiBod 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the India Museum. Lon- 
don, I860.] 

Elgin, Lord. Letters and Journals of 
James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 
Walrond. 1872. 

Elliot. The Hist of Indie as told by its 
own Historians. Eldited from the Posth. 
Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.R, by 
Prof. John Itowion. 8 ▼ols. 8yo, 1867- 
1877. 

Elliot, Sir Welter. Coins of 8 . India, be- 
longing to the flew ed. of Numismata 
O^ntolia. Not yet issued (Nov. 1885). 
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Elphinitone, Tho Hon. Mount-Btewirt, 
liife of. by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart *2 volo. 8vo. 1884. 

Elphinitone, Tho Hon. Mount •Btewari. 
Aooount of the Kinfirfloui of Onabool. 
New edition. 12 voIm. 8vo. 1680 . , 

Emenon Tennent. An Account of the j 
Island of Ceylon, >>y Sir J 4 tme 8 . 2 vols. 
8vo. [3rd ed. 1859.] 4th ed. 1860. | 

Empoll, Qiovanni du. Letters, ii^Archivio 
Storioo Italinnu, (j.v. 

Eiedia. See Codlnho. 

Evelyn, John, Esq., F.K.B., The Diuy of, 
from 1641 to 1705-6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 

Fahiin, orFah-hian. i&r Beale. 

Falloit B. W. Now Hindustani-English 
Dictionary. BauaraB (Benares), 1879. 

Fankwae, or Canton before Treaty Days: 
by an Old Rosidont. 1881. 

Faria y^bua (Manoel). AoiaPortngueia. 
3 vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

E.T. by C3apt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 

8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dietionnaire Ma1ais-Fran<;ais ct 
Fran^ttis-Mnlais, 4 vols. Vienne, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Joseph. Thanatophidia of 
India, being a Description of the Veno- 
mous Snakes of the Indian Peninsula. 
Folio. 1872. 

Federioi (or P’edricB. Vioggio de M. Cesare 
de F.— neir India Orientalo et ultra 
rindia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii. of Ramusio, ed. 1606. 

Fezguion. A Dictionary of the Hiudostan 
language. 4tu. London, 1773. 

Fergniion, James, D.C.L., F.R.S. Hist, 
of Indian and Eastern Arohiteoture. 
8vo. 1875. 

[Feirier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Beloochis- 
tan. London, 1856.] 

Fifth Bepert from the Beleot Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the E.I. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Flllt, G. F. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

Flrilhta, Boott’i. Ferishta's H. of the Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Con- 
quests. Tr. by Capt. J. Scott. 2 vols. 
4to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

Briggs’l. See Briggi. 

Flaooort, Hist, de la Grande isle Mada- 
gaioar, oomposde par le Sieur de. 4to. 
1658. 

Fliidkiger. See Hanlniiy. 

Fonieoa, Dr. J. N. da. Hilt, and Archseo- 
logioal Sketch of the City of Goa. 8vo. 
Bombay, 1878. 

Forbei, A. Einlooh. ^B&iKAlA. 

[Forbei, Capt. C. J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its People, being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Cfostodl, and Beligion. Lon- 
don, 1878.] 


ForbM, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara 
and Ghinjam. 1885. 

ForbM, James. Oriental Memoirs. 4 vols. 
4to. 181S. [2Ddid. 2 vols. 1834.] 

Fprboi, H. 0. A Naturalist's Wanderings 
in the4b4iatPArohipo1ago. 1885. 

Fgrl^initMG^a Nomenclature. A List of 
Indian Products, &c., by J. F. W., 
M.A.» M.D., Ac. Part II., largest 8vo. 
1872. 

[ Tho Textile Manufactures and the 

Costumes of the Peuiilo of India. Lon- 
don, 1866.] 

Fomit, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 

tho Mergui Archipelago, Ac., by , 

Esq. 4to. Ixmdon, 1792. 

Voyage to NdW Guinea and the 

Molucciis from l^lamlsiiigan, 1F74-76. 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, Ac. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
ed. Tjondon, 1899. J 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
Mission to Yarkimd in 1873. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danveil, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in the Punjab. liihore, 
1884. 

[Francis, Sir P. Tlio Francis Letters, ed. 
by Boata Francis and Elira. Keary. 2 
vols. London, 1901.] 

Ftaser, Januos Baillio. Journal of a Tour 
through Part of the Snowy Range of the 
HlmftlB. Mountains. 4to. 1820. 

[ ITie Porsian Adventurer. 3 vols. 

London, 1830.] 

Frere, Miss M. Deccan Dan, or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current in S. India, 1868. 

Freioohaldi, Lionardo. Viaggi in Terra 
Santa di L. F. ed. ultri. Firenxe, 1862 ; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanui. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Aooount of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters ; 
being 9 years Travels. Begunr W72, 
And Ftsuhed 1681. Folio. Ixnmon, 
1698. 

j No work has been more serviceable in 

I the compilation of the Glossary. 

FuUuton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 


Galland, Antoine. Journal pendant son 
Sdjour k Constantinople, 1072-73. An- 
notd par Gh. Bohefer. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1881. 

Chdvano, A. Disooveries of ihe Worldi 
with B*T. by Vice-Admiral Bethune, 
C.B./ Hak. Boc., 1863. 

Garcia. ^olloqulM dps Simplel e Drogas 
e Gouaaa Medeoiuoee da India, e aaii de 
Algumas Fruotas adhadaa nalla . . . 
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oompostoA polo Doutor GnoUl d0 Orta. 
Physioo del Rei Jofik) 8". 2* edictlo. 

Lisboi^ 1872. 

(Printed nearly pa^efor page witkthe 
original edition, which wam printed at 
Goa by JoAo de Eredem in 1563.1 A 
most valuable book, full of curiopa , 
matter and good senaer 
Oarcm de TaBBy. Partioularit^a de la Re- 
ligion Miisulmane dans I’lnde. Paris, 
16^51. 

Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2nded. 1878. 

Gamier, Francis. Voyage d’Ezploratlon 

en Indu-Cbino. 2 vols. 4to and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeiater. Scriptorum Arabum de 
Rebus Indicia Loci et Opuscuk Inedita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A. ('hineso Sketohes. 1876. 

. &e LUt of Oloaeariea. 

Gill, Captain William. The River of 
Golden Sand, The. Narrative of a 
Journey through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Btirmah. 2 vols. 8vo. 3880. 
[Condensed ed., London, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rev. G. R. Mem. of Warren Host- 
ings. Svols. 8vo. 1841. 

See Bbinro. 


Grant'Dnff, Mount-Stewart Elph. Notes of 
an Indian Journey. 1876. 

Greathed, Hervey. Letters written daring 
the Siege of Delhi. 8vo. 1858. 

[Giibble, J. D. B« Manual of Cuddapah. 
Madras, 1875. 

[Grienon, O. A. Bihfir Peasant life. Cal- 
cutta, 1885. 

[Grigg, H. B. Manual.ofmie If ilagiri Dis- 
trict. Madras, 1880.] 

Groemeveldt. Notes oa the Hialay Archi- 
pelago, ^c. From Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1876. • 

Grose, Mr. A^oysge to the East Indies, 
ko. kc. In 2 vols. A new edition. 1772. 

The first edition seo^s to have been 
jpub. in 1766. I have never seen it. 
[The let ed., of which 1 possess a copy, 
IS dated 1757.J 

[Growse, F. S. Mathurt(,a District Memoir. 
3rd ed. Allahabad, 1883.] 

OueiTsiro, Fernan. Belaoion Adhual de 
las COSOS que ban hecho los Padres de la 
Comp, de J. . . . en (1)600 y (1)601, 
traduzida de Portugiiez par Coluco. 
Sq. Bvo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Gundert, Dr. Malayalam and English 
Dictionary. Mangalore, 1872. 


'' Glou|^|^, 


by T. B. (Blount). Folio 


GmeliBi Belas durch Sikerien. 1773. 
Oodinho de Eredia. Malaea, L’Indo Meri- 
dional et le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 

? raphe de, roproduit et traduit par 
I. Janssen. 4to. Bruxelles, 1882. 
Oooroo Pararmattan, writtten in Tamil by 
P.Beschi ; E.T. byBabington. 4to, 1822. 
Gonvsa, A. de. lornada do Arcebispo do 
Goa, D. Frey Aleixo de Meneses . . . 
quando foy as Serras de Malabar, kc. 
Sm. folio. Coimbra, 1606. 

[Govsr, C. E. The Folk-Songs of Southern 
India. Madras, 1871.] 

Govinda BAmanta, or the History of a 
Bengal RAiyat. By the Rev. L41 BehAri 
Day, Chinsureb, &ngal. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1874. 


Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India, 4to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An exi|^ent book. 

Graiogsr, James. The Sugar-Cane, a Poem 
in 4 boc^ with notes. 4to. 1764. 

GramatiealadoBtaiia. Roma, 1778. 

Sh p. 4176. 

Grsad Kaster, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi^yOuiB. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
tdns of doggerel, begotten hy the suooess 
of Dr SynSu, and nmilarly ilhutrated. 

Grant, Oolesworthy. Rural life in BMgal. 

Letters from an artist in luMsio^his 
Bisters In England. [The author oied in 
Oftbnitta, 1838.1 Lijge 6vo. 1860. 

Ora&t, Gen. Sir Bom. iioidsaitB in the 
Sepoy War, 1857^. Lond^lM. 


Haafher, M. J. Voyagea dans la Pdniusule 
Occid. de ITnde et dans Tile de Oeilan. 
Trad, du Hollandois par M. J. 2 vols. 
Bvo. Paris, 1811. 

[Hadi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 
Dyeing in the North-Wratern Provinces 
andOudb. Allahabad, 1896.] 

Hadley. See under Moora, The, in the 
Globsaby. 

Haeokel, Ernest. A Visit to Ceylon. E.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaioo-Lati- 
Qum et Latiuo-Malaicum. Komae, 1631. 

HaJJi Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1885and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1885 and 

1850. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hsldiiyt. Tbo references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to the 
reprint, with many additions, in 6 vols. 
4to. 1807. 

Several of the additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Riohard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhsd, N. B. Gods of Gentoo Laws. 4to. 
London. 1776. 

Hall, Fite Fxlward. Modem English, 1678. 

gmnfamj Alexander, Captain. A New 
Aooount of the East Indies. 

The original publioation (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at ^inbuigh, 1727 ; amn pub- 
lished, London, 1744. I fear uie quota- 
tions are from both ; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. [Many 
of the referenoes have now been cheeked 
with the edition of 1744.) 
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Hamilton, Walter. Hinduatan. Geographi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the Adjacent 
Countries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1620. 

Hammer - Pnrgetall, Joseph. Geachichte 
dor Goldenen Horde. 8vo. Pesth, 1840. 


Hanbniy and Fluoldger. Pharmacogra- 
phia: A Hist, of the Principal Drugs 
of Vegetable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
There has been a 2nd ed. ^ 

Hanway, Jonas. Hist. Acc. of the British 
iSrade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Trayeli, ifeo. 4 vols. 4to. 
1763. 


[Haroourt, Capt. A. F. P. The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 

Hardy, Bevd. Spence. Mantiul of Bud- 
dhism in its Modern Development. 

The title-page in iny copy says 1860, 
but it was first published in 1353. 

Harrin^n, J. H. Elementary Analysis 
of the Laws and Regulations enacted by 
the O.-G. in (\ at Fort William. 3 vols. 
foUo. 1806-1817. 

Haug, Martin Essays on the Sacred 
^inguage. Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsis. 8vo. 1878. 

Hayart, Daniel, M.D. Op- en Ondergang 
van Coromandel. 4tu. Amsterdam, 1693. 

Havkins. 'fhe Hawkins’ Voyages. HaK. 
Boo. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Haber, Bp. Reginald. Nanatiye of a 
Journey through the Upper Provinces 
of India. 3rd od. 8 vols. 1878. 

But most of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. Double columns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, &c., 168M688. 

The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, by date ; the later, paged, 
from its sheets printed by the Hak. Soc. 
(still unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols,, 
Hak. Soc. 1886.J 

Hehn, V. Kultoxpfla&sen und Hausthiere 

in ihren Ueborgang uus Asicn nach 
Griechenland und Italion so wie in das 
ubrige Enropa. 4th od. Berlin, 1883. 

Heiden, T. Vervaorlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 


Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some Yeares 
Trayels into Divers Parts of Asia and 
Airiquo. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Folio, 1638. Also 3rd ed. 1665. 

Harklots, G. B. Oanoon-e-Islam. 1832. 
2nd ed. Madras, 1863. 

Heylin, Peter. Coimographie, in 4 Books 
(paged as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

Heyne, Benjamin. Tracts on India. 4to 
1814. 


Hodges, William. Travels in India during 
the Years 1780-88. 4to. 1793. 

[Hoey, W. A Monograph on IVade and 
Manafactnres in Northern India, 
Lucknow. 1880.] 

Hofhneister. Tlmyili. 1848. 


HoMaad, Philemon. The Hiatorie of the 
World, commonly called The Natvrall 
Hiatorie of C. Pliniys Secvndvs. . . . 
Tr. into English by P. H., Doctor in 
Physic. 2 vols. Folio, London, 1601. 

Holirell, J. Z. Interesting Historical 
Eyents Relative to the Province of 
Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, Ac. 
Parti. 2nded. 1766. Part II. 1767. 

Hooker (Sir) Joa^ Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. J^Totes of a Naturalist, Ac. 
2 vols. Ed. 185.6. 

(fioole, E. Madras, Mysore, and the South 
of India, or a Personal Narrative of a 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to 1828. London, 1844.] 

Horsbi^h’s India Directory. Various 
editions have been used. 

Houtman. Voyage. Spielbexgea. 1 
believe this is in the same collection. 

Hue et Gabet. Souyeuirs d’un Voyage 
dans la Tartaric, le Thibet, et la Chine 

r ndant los Anuses 1844, 184.6, et 1846. 

vols. 8vo. Paris 18.60. [E.T. by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 18.62.] 
[Hugel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the I’anjab, with notes by Major 
T. B. Jervis. . L^don, 1845. 

[Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam, 
^udon, 188.6.] 

Hulsius. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1628. 
Hum&ydn. Primte Hem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major (3. Stewart. -(Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. 1832. 

Humboldt, W. von. Die Eawi Surachc 
auf der Insol Java. 3 vols. 4to. Berlin, 
1836-38. 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 
Hyde, lliomas. Syntagma Dissertationum, 
2 vols. 4to. Oxon., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist, of, by Meer Hussein 
Ali Ehan Kirmani. IVd. by Col. W. 
Milos. (Or. Tr. Fund). 8vo. 1842. 


[Ibbetson, D. C. J. Outlines of Panjab 
Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibn Baitbar. Heil und Nahrungamittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah . . . 
bokannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ. Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 
2 vols. laige 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batuta. Voyages dTbn Batoutah, 
Teste Arahe, acoompagnd d'une 
Traduction par C. De Fremery et le 
Dr. B. R. Sanguinetti (Bocidtd Asi- 
atique). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-68. 

Ibn Khalitkan’e Biographical Dictionary. 

Tr. from the Arabic by Baron MoGuckm 
, deSlaae. 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1842-71. 
India In the XVth Century. Being a Coll, 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, Ac. 
Bdited by R. H. M^or, Esq., F.S.A. 
Hak. Boo. 1857. 

Indian AdmlMstratioin oi Lord Ellen- 
boroqgh. Id. by L6rd Colohester. 8vo. 
1874. 
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Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Oifan* 
tal Research. 4to. Bombay, 1872, and 
suooeeding years till now. 

Indian Vooalmlaiy. See Lint of GlouarUs. 

Intr^ei of a Nabob. By H. F. Thompson. 
See under Nabob in Qlobbart. 

Isidori Hispalensia Opera. Folio. Paris, 
1601. 

XvM, Edward. A Voyage from England to 
• Indininthc year 17M, &C. 4to. London, 
1773. 


Jaoquemont Victor. Correapondanoe avoc 
aa Famille, &c. (1828-32). 2vols. Paris, 
1832. 

— — (English Translation.) 2 vols. 1834. 

Jagor, F. Ost-lndischo Handwork und 
Geworbo. 1878. 

Jahanguier, Mem. of the Emperor, tr. by 
Major D. Pncc (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 
1829. 

Jal, A. Axchdologie Navale. 2 vols. large 
8 VO. Paris, 1840. ' 

Japan. A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment, by Thomas 
Rundall, £;s<^p Hak. Hoc. 1850. 

Jaxric, P. (B.J.). Rerum Indicaniro 
Theiannu. 3 vols. 12uio. C'olonino, 
1615-16. 

Jenkina, B. TheCdolio. 1871. 

Jerdon'a filrda. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist, of all the Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, &c. Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

Mamnuds. The Mammals of India, 

A Nat. Hist of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
•lerdon, Burgoon-Mnjor Madras Army. 
London, 1874. 

[Johnion, D. Sketches of Field Sports as 
followed by the Natives of India. 
London, 1822.] 

JoinviUe, Jean Sire de. Hilt, de Saint 
Loiiii, &c. Texte ot Trad, par M. Natalia 
de Wailly. Large 8vo. Paris, 1874, 

Jonei, Mom. of the life, Writings, and 
Corresnondenee of Sir William. By 
Lord Teignmouth. Orie. ed., 4to., 1804. 
That quoted is~2ncl ed. 8vo., 1807. 
Jordanua, Friar, MirabUia Dlleripta 
(c. 1828). Hak. Soo. 186A 

J. Ind. Aroh. Journal of the Indian Andii- 
pelago, edited by Logan. Singa{x>re, 
1847, »eqq. 

JuUen, Stanislas. See Ptltrini. 


Kaampfir Engelbert. Hist. Nittarell«»^ 
Civile et Eoolesiaatique du Japan* Folio. 
La Haye. 1729, 


— Am. Exot, Amosnitatom Bsoli- 
oeam . . . FiBMioull Y, . . , Auetolft 
Bngolberto Kssmpfeto, D, Qpn, ^to. 
Lenigovio), 1712, 


Khoieh AbdnUnuTMm, Mem. of, tr. by 
Gladwin. Calcutta, 1788. 

Einlooh, A. A. Large Game Shooting in 
Thibet and the N.W.P. 2nd Series. 
4to. 1870. 

Kinneir, John Maodonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of the Ionian ^pire. 4to. 1813. 
[Kipling, J. L. Beast aid Man in India, 
a Popular ^etcb of Indian Animals 
in their ‘ Relations with the People. 
London, 1692.] 

Eirehir, Athan. China Monnmentis, Ac. 

lUnitrata. Folio. Amstelod. 1667. 
Kirkpatrick, Col. Aooount of Hepanl, 
4to. isii. 

Klaproth, Jules. Magaiin Aalatique. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 

Knox, Robert. An Historioal Relation of 
the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies, 
Ac. Folio. London, 1681. 

Kunilbaih, The (By J. B. Fraser), 3 vols. 
1828. 


La Croie, M. V. Hilt, du Chriitianiime 

des Indos. 12mo. A la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 
Ac. E.T. London, 1726. (French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Eonsie, Dictionnaixo UniTonol du 

XIX* Sifecle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 


Lane’i Modem Egyptian!, ed. 2 vols. 1856. 

Do., ed. 1 vol. 8vo, 1860. 

— Arabian Nights, 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 
[Li Fanu, H. Manual of the Salem Distriot. 

2 vols. Madras, 1883.] 

Leland, C. G. Pidgin-E^Uih Sing-song, 

ICmo. 1876. 


[Leman, G. D. Manual of the Ganjam 
District. Madras, 1882.] 

Lambranoa de Cousns da India em 1525, 
forming the last part of SublidiOl, q.v. 

Letter to a Prraxletor of the £. India 
Company. (Tract.) 1760. 

Letter! of Simpkin the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hostings. London, 1791. 

Letter! firom Madrai during the years 1886- 
1839. By a Lady. [Julia Charlotte 
Maitland.] 1843. 

Lettrei Ediflantei et Curieuses. Ist issue in 
34ReoueilB. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
do. re-arranged, 26 vols. 1780-1783. 

Lennolavini. Annales Sultaaorum 0th- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 

An earlier ed. 4to. Franoof. 1588, in 
the B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 
Scaliger. 

Lewln, Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
or Bow 1 helped to Govern India. 8yo. 
1885. An excellent book. 

— «^TKe Wild Races of South-Eastern 
India. Loudon, 1870.] 


_ John. Poetioal Remai^ with 
[emoirs of his life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
London, 1819. 

(BurneU hae quoted from a reprint at 
Calcutta of the Life, 
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life in the Mofneeil, by an Ex-Civilian. 

2 vols. 8vu. 1878. 

liffht of A8^, or the Great Renunciation. 
Am told in verse by an Indian Buddhist. 
By Edwin Ainold. 1879. 

linduiyi, liTea of The, or a Mem. of the 
House of Crawford and Balearres, By 
Lord Lindsay. 8 vpla. 8vo, 1849. 

Idneohoten. Moet of the quotations are 
from the old English version : luhu 
Hvighen van Linschoton, his Discours 
of Voyages into Ye Eoste and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by John 
Wolfe, 1598 — either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint f<ir the Hak. 
Soc. (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not siiecified, they 
are from the former. 

The original Dutch is* ‘‘Itinerarie 
Voyaffeo^terSchipvRortvan Jan Huygen 
van Linschoten.’^ To T’Amatclrodam, 
159G. 

Uttrd, E. Diet, de lu Lungue Franfaiao. 
4 vols. 4to., 1873-74, end 1 vol. Supit., 
1877. 

Uttob das Monedes. (CollecQao do Monn- 
mentos Ineditos), Publd. by E. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 

[Lloyd, Sir W. Gerard. Capt. A. A 
Narrative of a Journey from Caunpoor 
to the Boorendo Pass in the Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 

Lodrvar, Charles. An Account of the 
Trade in India, kc. London, 1711. 

[Logan, W. Malabar. 3 vols. Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Long, Eev. James. Selections from Un- 
' published Records of Government (Fort 
William) for the years 1748-1767. Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

Lord. Display of two forraigne Sects in 
the East Indies. 1. A Disoouene of the 
Sect of the Banians. 2. The Religion 
of the Persees. Sm. 4to. 16^. 

Lowe, Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
Navy. 2<vo1b. 8vo. 1877. 

Lnbbodk, Sir John. Origin of Civilisation. 
1870. 

Lnoona, P. Jdlo de. His^ da Vida do 
Padre F. de Xavier. Folio. Lisbon, 1600. 

Lndolphni, Job. Historia Aethiopica 
Francof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1681. 

LnlUior. Visage du Siaur, aux Grandes 
Indes. I2mo. Paris, 1705. Also £. 
T., 1716. 

LntfOUall. Autobiog. of a Mahomedan 
Gentleman. Ed. by E. B. Eastwick. 
1867. 


Kneuini. Travels of the Patriarch. B.T. 
1^29 Fhnd). 4to. 

MoGrindle, J. W. Ancient India as desoribed 
by Megastbenes and Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 

Transl. of the Periplns Maris Bry- 

thcaei, and of Axraan’s Voyage of Near- 
chus. 1879. 


M*0rindla, J. W. Ancient India as desoribed 
by KtMios the Knidian. 1882. 

Ancient India as described by 

Ptolemy. 1886. 

[ The Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great. New ed. London, 1896.] 

Hhodonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
the Fisheries of the Bomliay Presidency 
(prepared for the great Fisheries Exhi- 
bition of 1883). 

Maos^gor, Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
.Tourney through Ehorasson. 2 vole, 
1876. 

Maokeniie. Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier’s Life. By Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kenzie. 2 vols. 8vo. 1882. 

[ Life in the Mission, the Camp, and 

the Zen4n4, or Six Years in India. 2n(l 
od. London, 18.54.] 

Maokenxie Collection. Desc. Catalogue 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

MackintOBh, Capt. A. An Account of the 
Origin and Present Condition of the 
Tnl>e of Kawoosies, kc. Bombay, 
1833. 

[Maelann, £. D. Monograph on the Gold 
and Silver Works of the Punjab. 
Inhere, 1890.] 

MaoLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Gapiim in Mar- 
riage Cttremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

[McMahon, LaeuL-Onl. A. R. The Karens 
of the Golden Chersonese. London, 1876.] 

McNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 1878. 

Madras, or Fort St. George. Dialogues 
written ongiually in the Naruga or 
Gentou language. By B. S. V. Halle, 
1750. (Q^nuan). 

Maffena, Joannes Petrus. E. B. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

also Soloctarum Epistolanim ex 

India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist, first 
pubd. at Florence, 1688). 

Maine, Sir Henry S. Village Communities. 
Srded. 1876. 

Early History of Institutions. 1876. 

Makxlil. HisL^doB Sultans Mamlouks de 
I’Egypte par . . . tratd. par M. (^tre- 
m^re. (Or. TransL Fnno). 2 vols. 4to. 
1887-1842. 

Malaga Coaqnlatada palo Grande Af. de 
Alboquerque. A Poem by Fr. de 8a de 
Moneies. 4to. 1684. 

Maloolm, Sir John. Hist, of Oentnd India, 
let ed. 1823 2nd, 1824 ; 8id, 1882. 
2 vols. 

Hist, of Penla. 2 vols. 4tQ. 1818. 

[Newed. 2 vela. 1829.] 

Life of Robert, Lofd CUva. 8 vols. 

1886. 

Myaohg'i AhAoddlai of Hie Mannen and 
Customs of Loadoiknirliig tha lith Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1806. 
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Huidelllo, Voyaces and Travels of J. A., 
into the £. IndieB, E.T. 1669. Folio. 
Manning. Sw Markham'a Tibet. 

Manual ou Breue Inatraot9fto que seme por 

Uso D’us Criangas, que Aprendem l^r, 
e oomd^am rezar nas Escholaa Portu- 
guezaa, que ado em India Oriental ; o 
eapeoialmente na Cuata doa Malabaroa 
que ae chama OorOmandol. Anno 1713. 

(In Br. Miiaouni. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
firat Danish miaaionanes of the 8.P.O. 
It contains a prayer “A orafSo por 
a llluatnaaima Coinpanhia da India 
Oriental.”) 

Manual of the Geology of India. Ijarge 

8vo. 2 parts by Aledlicott and Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Hall, 
M.A. Ecoiiotiiic Geology, 1881. 

Marcel Devic. Dictionuaire Etyniologique 
des Mots d’ongino <jrientale. In the 
Kupplemeiital Vol. of Littr6. 1877. 
MarlXli. Hist. Nouuollfl et Cvrievse des 
Ruyauines de Tuntiuin et de Lao. Trad- 
do I'ltalien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Banudo. Secretorum Fidelium 
Crucia. Bongarsiui, of whose work 
it forma the 2nd (>art. 

Markham, 0. K., C.B. Travels in Peru 
and India. 1882. 

Olavijo. Narr. of Emboasy of Buy 

Gonzalez de G. to the Court of Timour 



’■ Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

0. Bogle to Tibet ; and of the Journey 
of Thoaia.s Manning to Lha-sa. 8vo. 
1876. 

[ A Memoir of the Indian Surveys. 

2nd ed. London, 1878.] 

Marmol, El Veedor Lvys de. Deaoripcion 
General de Afrloa; Libro Teroero, y 
Segundo Volumen de la Primera pa^. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Mane. Kata-Xata Malayou, ou Beoueil 
doa Mota I|<dais Franfiate, par Avia- 
Marre (Ext. from Oompte mndu du 
Congrha Prov. des Orientuiatea). Paris, 


Manden, W. Memoira of a MaUVan 
Family, trend, from the original by, 
(O.T.F.). 1880. ^ 

Hlatoiy of Itamatra. 2nd ed. 4to. 

1784 ; 8rd ed. 4t«. 1811. 

Dletlonary of the Malayan Lan- 
guage. In two^^Farta. 4to. 131X 
7 " A Brief Mem. of his Life and Writ- 
ing!. Written by Himaelf. 4to. 

de la Puente. Compeudie & loa 
Deaoubrimentos, Oonquiataa y Ouerrai 
de 1% India Orientel y eua Idea. 8^ 
8vo. Madrid, 1^. ^ 

F. Bunnah, its People and 
Natuiml I^uotki«p„' Bangoeu, 1880. 
[Manm G. The X)Mi of OiflUmttim. 
Wpt and GhaMeea. Bd,^ A. H. 
Sayoa. Loadoil, 1884.| ' 


Maa'udi. Macoudi, Lea Prairies d'OA per 
’Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Coiu- 
teille. 9vol8. 8vo. 1861-1677. 

[Mateer, S. The Land of Charity: A 
Descriptive Account of Travanoore and 
its People. London, 1871. J 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary on Dioa- 
oondoa. The edition ohieHy used is an 
old French tran^I. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

MaundeTiUe, Sir John. Ed. by HaUiwell. 
8vo. 1866. « 

Max Hawelaar door Multatuli (E. Donwes 
D5kker). 4th efl. Amsterdam, 1875. 

This is a novel describing Society in 
Java, but oapecially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi- 
nally published c. I860, and made a 
great noise in Java and the mother 
country. It was translated Into 
English a few years later. 

[Mayne, J. D. A Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

Mehren, M. A. F. Manuel de la Coamo- 
graphie du Moyen (tr. de I'Arabo 
deChomsoddlnDimichql). Copenhague, 
Ac. 1874. 

Memoira of the Bevolntion in Bttugal. 

(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoia, Padre Jiuin Gonzales de. The 
work was Hrst published at Home in 
1585 : Historia de las oossas mas notables, 
Ritos y Coatumbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (Ac. ) . . . heoho T ordenado por 
el mvy R. P. Maestro 1^. Joan Gon- 
lalez de Mendoza, Ac. The quotations 
■Hire from the Hak. Soc.’b reprint, 2 vols. 
(1853), of R. Parke’s E.T., entitled "The 
Historie of the Great and Mightie lUng- 
dome of China " (Ac), London, 1686..- 

Meninaki, F. a M. IlnaMru Linguarum 
Orieutalium. 4 vola, foUo. Vienna, 1670. 
New ed. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveillai de Tlndo, Livre des. Par MM. 
Van der Lath et Devic. 4to. Leide, 
1883. 

Middleton’! Voyage, Sir H. Last East 
India V. to Bantam and the Maluoo 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 1606 ; 
dlso reprint Hak. Soc. 1857. 

MUlmn, Wm: Oriental Commerce, Ac. 2 
vols. 4to. -1813. [Newed. 1vol. ISki.] 

UDm. A^'BTdnrAliandTipd. 

MiU, James. Hist, of Britihh India. 
Originally published 3 wols. 4to. 1817. 
Edition used in 8vo. edited and com- 
pleted by H. H. Wilron. 9 vols. 1840. 

miimii Bishop. Memoir of, by Ffanoee 
Mi^Milman. 8vo. 1879. 

MiUlagtu. Wild Life among the Koords. 

, 1870. 

MW— ipiM; John. The Guide in|o lAe 
Tonguee, Ao. The 2nd ed. folio. 1827> 

BMto, Lord, is India. Life and Lettori 
of Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 181A while Governor- 
Omral of India. BditofTby htigMat 
nieoo, the Oounten of Mlato. 8vo. 1880. 
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Minto Life of Gilbert Elliot, by Countess of 
Minto. 3 Tola. 1874. 

Uirat-i-Alimfedi. Sue Bird*! Giinzi.t. 

Misoallanea CurioBa (Norimbergae). See 
pp. 9C7a, and 23&. 

Union to Ava. Narrative of the M. sent 
to the Court of A. in 18.5f». By Capt. 
H. Yule, Becretary to the Eavoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 

Hooguet, Jean. Voyages on Afrique, Aaio, 
IncloR Orientalcs et OccidentaleR. Paris, 
1617i The edition quoted la of 1645. 

Hohit, The, by Bidi Ali Kapudan. Trans- 
lated Extracts, Ac., by .Insoph v. 
Hammer - Pnrgatttll, in .1. A. S. Boc. 
Bengal. Vols. HI. and V. [Also see 
Bidi AU.] 

Moleiworth.’f Dioty Marathi and English. 
2nd ed. 4to. Bombay 1857 

Money. WiQiam. Java, or How t** Manage 
a Colony. 2 vols. 1860. (I liolieve Mr. 
Money was not responsible for the 
vulgar second title. ) 

Moor, Lieut. E. N^ative of the opera- I 
Hons of Capt. Little's Detachment, Ac. 
00. 1794. 

Moon, Thomas. Lulla Roukh. 1617* 

LMorior, J. A Journey through Persia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 
nople, in the years 1808 and '1809. 
London, 1812.] ^ 

Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 

Moonlipin, Mem. and liotters of Col. 
Armine S. H. 18.57. 

Mnir, Bir William, Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, from onginul sources. 1883. 

^nkhaxji, T. N. Art - Manufactures of 
India. Calcutta, 1888.] 

Mdller, Prof. Max. l.«cturoH on the 
Bcience of Ijanguage. Ist Bor. 1861. 
2nd Her. 1864. 

Hibbert Tjectures on the Origin and 

Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. 1878. 

[Mnndy, Gen. G. c:. Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India. 3rd ed, Ixiudon. 
1858.1 

Mnnro, Bir T. Life of M.-Gen., by the 
Rev. G. R. Oleig. 3 vols. 1830. (At 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd vol. of additional 
letters^) 

His Minntei, Ac., edited by Sir 

A. Arbuthnot, with a Memoir. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1881. 

Mnnro, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Military 
Operations against the French, Dutch, 
and Ryder Ally Cawn, 1780-84. 4to 
1789. 

Mnnro, Sui^eon Gen., C.B. R am 

of Military Service with the 93rd High- 
landers. 1883. (An admirable book of 
Its kind.) 

NapieTi General Sir Charles. Records of 
the Indian Command of, comprising all 


bis General Orders, Ac. Compiled by 
John Mawson. Calcutta, 1851. 

[Neale, F. A. Narrative of a Residence at 
the Capitol of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modern 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

[N.E.1). A New English Dictionary cm 
Historical Principles : founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Scxjioty : edited by J. 11. 
Murray and U. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox- 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelfon, J. H. , M . A. The Madura Country, 
a Manual. Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage en Arable, Ac. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

Deec. de I'Arabie, 4to. Amsterdam, 

1774. 

Nieubof, Joan. Zee-en IjnntReize. 2 vols. 
foho. 1682. 

Norbert, Phro (O.B.F.). M^moires llisto- 
nqnoR presenti's nu Sou\crain Poutifc 
Benoit XIV. sup los Missions dos hides 
Orientules (A bitter enemy of the 
Jesuits), 2 vols. 4to. Lunuos (Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vo). Lc^ndon, 1750 ; also 
4 pis. (4 Vols.) 12mo. Luques, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from the Govt. Records 
in Fort Ht. George (1670-1681), Parts 
1., II., III. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. E. Notices et Extraite dcs Mann- 
acrits de la BiUioth^(|ue du Roi (and 
afterwards Natiomile, Jtnpirlafe, Roy ate, 
Ac.). 4to. Paris, 1787, rt /rw/iy. 

Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the 
Lust Century, from the .lournals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionarios (Ger- 
mans) of the S.P.C.K. Small 8vo. 
18.58. A very interesting little work. 

Novas orbls ReglOnum ac Insiilarum 
Veteribus Incognitanim, Ac. Basiliao 
apudlo. Rorvagium. 1555, folio. Grig, 
ed., 1637. 

Nones, A. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidos o Moed^a. 1554. Con- 
tained in Bubsidios, q.v. 


Oakfield, or Fellowship in the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Reg. B.N.I. 
2 vols. 2nd ed. 1854. The 1st ed. 
was apparently of the same year. 

Observer, The Indian. See Boj^. 

[Olitihant, L. Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
the years 1857-8-9. 2 vols. Edinouigh, 
1869. 

[Oppert> G. The Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa or India. WestmiDiter, 
1893, 

[Oriental Sporting Mdguiiie, Jibne 1828 
to June 1883, reprint. 2 vols. London, 
1873.] 

Orme, Robert. Billorieil nfigmiDte of 
the Mogul Empire^,Ao. Tm Vaa first 
published by Mri Orme in 1782, But a 
more complete ed. with iketob of bis life, 
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&c., was issued after his death. 4to. 
1805. 

Oime, Robert. HiBt.ofth 6 tfilitax 7 Traiii- 
aotioni of the British Nation in Indo- 
stan. 3 vols. 4 to. llie dates of editions 
are as follows: Vol. I., 1763; 2nd ed., 
1773; 8rd ed., 1781. Vol. li. (in two 
Sections commonly culled Vols. 11. and 
III.), 1778. Posthumous edition of the 
complete work, 1805. I'hoso all in 4to. 
Reprint nt Madras, largo 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeok. A Voyage to China and the E. 
Indies. Tr. by J. R. Forster. 2 vols. 
1771. 

Oabome, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Runjeet Bingh. 8vo. 1840. 

OuBoly, Sir William. Travela in Various 
Countries of the East. 3 vols. 4to. 
1819-23. 

Ovillgton, Rev. K. A Voyage to Surutt in 
^e year 1689. Jjondon, 1696. 

(Owen, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1833. ] 


Palgrave, W. Gifford. Narrative of a 
Year’s .louruey through (’-ontral and 
Western Arabia. 2 voTs. 186.5, [Now 
od. 1 vol. 1868.] 

Pallogoiz. Moiiseignour. Doieription du 
Royaurne Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 

(Palmar, Rev. A. S. Folk-etymology, 
London, 1882.] 

Pandirag Earl, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols. 1826. 'Ilia author was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. 0.8. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are fiartly from 
the reissue by H. B. King A Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Sir Bortle Frere, 
2 vols. small 8vo. ; but Burnell’s ap- 
parently from a 1-vol. issue in 187/. 
[See 4 Bor. N. A Q. xi. 439, 527. The 
quotations have now been given from 
the od. of 187R] 

PanJab Notaa ai^d Qneriei, a monthly 
Periodical, od, by Capt. K. C. Temple. 
ISSdseg^, [Continued as “North Indua 
Notea and Qaavloa," ad. by W. Crooke. 
5 vols. 1891.96.] 

Paolino, Fra P. da B. Bartolomeo. Tlaggio 
alle Indih Orientali. 4to. Roma, 1/96, 


Paolino, E.T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 
[Poarc^ N. Life and Adventures in Abys- 
sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2 vols. London, 
1831.] 

Pogolottl, Fr. Balduooi. U PraUoa di Mei^ 
oatura, written e. 1848 : publd. by Gian 
Franeisao Psgnlni del vantum of VoL 

^ne o Laooa ImUy Flaranoe), 1766^. 

^ ttoa oonstitatea 

^oSrd volume. NttiSti tmnalated^in 

Qsihay Slid tit# ~~ 

^ vSi ia 


written^ 


W»fW^,o.v. % 


Phlerina Bouddhiatea, by Btanialaj, Julian. 

Vol. I. Vie et Voyages de Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. II. and HI. Mdmoires 
desContr^esOocidentaleB. Paris. 1857. 
[Pally, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Play of 
Hasan and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

Pemberton, Major R. B. Benort on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 

Pennant ’a (T.) View of Hindooataa, India 
extra Gangem, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Peroival, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2 vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoria Medii Aevi QnAtnor. Be- 
oensuit .1. C. M. Laurent. Lipsiae. 
1864. 

Peregrine Pultuney. A Novel. 3 vols. 
1844. (Said to be written by the late 
Sir John Kaye.) 

PeripluB Maria Erythraei (I have used 
sometimes C. Miiller iii the Geog. Graeci 
Minores. and sometimes the edition of 
H. Fubnciiis, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petia de la Croix. Hist, de Timnr-bee, 
Ac. 4 vols. 12mo. Dolf. 1723. ^ 

Phllalethea, The Boaoawen’a Voyn^ to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Phillimi, R.P.F,, de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Itmerarium Orientale, Ao. 1652. 
PhmipB, Bir Richard. A MilUon of PMo. 
Eo. 1837. [This Million of Facts oootains 
innumerable absurdities. 


Phillipa, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
"Maimers, and the Learning of the People 
of Malabar. 16mu. London, 1717. 
Pictet, Adolphe. Lea Oiiginea Indo-Bmro- 
p^eiies. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859-1863. 
Pigafetta, and other oontemporary Writers. 
The first Voyage round the World by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 
of — -. By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Hak. Soc. 1874. 


FOpt, The BngUah, by Thornton. Part HI. 
Folio, mi. 

PiatOr Femam Mendel. PeregriiiAOlo de 
— por elle esorito, Ac. Folio. Origin- 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan’a). The Yowes and Ad- 
ventures of Fernand Mendea P., A 
^Portugal, Ac. Done into Xnwlish by 
H. 0. Gent. Folio. London, 1658. 

Pioneer A Pioneer Mail. (Daily and 
Weekly Newopapere published at 
Allahabad.) 

Piao, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Re 
Naturali et Mediok. Folio. Amster- 
dam, 1658. See Bonitut, whose book ia 
atta^ed. 

[FlaUii T. A Diotionary of Urdd, CnasaS- 
cS^Hindl, and English. London, 1884.] 

Plajlhlr, Q. TttleeM-Bheraef, or Indian 
Materia Medioa. Tr. from the original 
by, Oaloatta, 1883. 
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PoggiuB De Varietata Fortimae. The 

quotiitionH under thiR reference are 
frum the reprmi of what pertains to the 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Friedr. 
Kuntsmann's Dir Kentitnw Indient. 
Miinchen. 1863. 

PoUok, Lt.-Col. Sport in Britiah Bnrmah, 

Assam, and the .lynteuh Hills. ‘2 vuU. 
1879. 

Polo, The Book of Ser Miirco, the Venetian. 
Newly 'IV. and Kd. by (Jolonel Henry 
Yule, (^B. In‘2vols. 1871. ‘2ud od., 
revised, with new mutter and many now 
niuHtrutions. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Trwis. 3 vf»ls. Hvo. 17H3. 
Pridham, An Hist., Pol. and Stat. 
Ac. of Ceylon and its Dependencies. 
*2 vols. 8vo. 1 849. 

Primor e Honra dn \‘idn Soldudesca no 
estado da India. Kr. A. Freyro (1580). 
Lisbon, 1030. 

Pxlngle (Mrs ) M.A. A Journey in East 
Africa. 1880. 

[Pringle, A. T. Selections from the Consulta- 
tions of the Agent, Governor, and 
Council of Fort 8t. (ioorge, 1881. 4th 
Herie.s. Madras, 1 893. 

I’he Diary and Consultation IkKik of 

the Agent, Governor, aiul Council of 
Fort. St. George. Ist Senes, 148‘2-85. 
4 vols. (in progre.ss). Madras, 1894-95.] 

PtiBSap^^EBsayB. Kssays on Indian An- 
tiquities of the late Jumo.s 1Mn.s(m . . . 
to which are added his UBeftil Tablea 
ed. . . . by Edward Thomaa. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1858. 

PrilLMp, H. T. Hist. of I^oliticul and 
Militiiry TrauHactions in India, during 
the Adm. of the Marquess of Hustinga. 
2 vols. 1825. 


Propagation of the Gospel in the East In 
Three Parks. Ed of 1718. An English 
Translation of the letters of the first 
Protestant Missionanos Ziegenbalg and 
Plntscho. 


Prospor Alpinufl. Hist. Aegyiit. Natura- 
lis et Rerun) Aegyptianiin Libri, 3 vols. 
sm. 4to. Tjugd. Bat. 1755. 

Pnitiab Plants, eompnsing Botanical and 
^^emaoular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1809. 

PudMib Ttade Report. Report on the 
^hadeand Resources of the Cuuntrios on 
the N.W. Boundary of British India, 
By R. H. DaTies, Sec. to Guvt. Punjab. 
Lahore, 1802. 

PwohaB, his PUgrimes, Ac. 4 vols. folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
SB Vol. V. It is really a separate work. 

His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 

World, Ac. The 4th ed. folio. 1625. 
The Ist ed. is of 1614. 


Pyxard de Lawal, Francois. Di4burs du 
Voyage des Pmncais anx Indas Orient- 
ales, 1615-ld. 2 1^. in 1 Tol. 1619 
in 2 vols. 12mo. AiA> published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 os Voyage dwFrane. Pyr- 


ard de Laval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

There is a smaller first sketch of 1611, 
under the name “ Discours de.s Voyages 
des Franeais aux Indes Orientales.” 

g ld. for Hak. Soc. by A. Gray and 
. C. P. Boll. 1887 -89. J 

Qanoon-e-lBlam. See Herklota. 

RaAefl’ Hi.st. of Java. [2nd. ed. 2 vols. 
Ijoiidon, 1830. ) 

[Raikes, (’ Notes on the North-Western 
]*ro\incos of India. London, 1852, 
[R^endralala Mitra, Indo- Aryans, Cou- 
tribiitioiiH U>wiirds the Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Modimval History, 

2 vols. Ixuidon, 1881.] 

Raleigh, Sir W, ITio Discourse of the Em- 
pire of Guiana. Ed. bv Sir K. Schom- 
burgk. Hak. Soc. IH-iO. 

Bam&yana of Tulsi D&b. 'I'ranslatod b} 
K. Growse. 1878. [Revised ed. 1 vol. 
Allahabad, 1883 | 

RamuBio, G. B. Deliu Navigation! c 
Vuiggi. * 3 vols. folio, in Vonotia. 'Hie 
editions used by mo are Vol. 1., 1613 , 
Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. nr., 1.5.56 ; oxeepta 
few <iuotatioiis from»C. Fodonci, which 
are from Vol. I IT. of 1606, in the B. M. 
RaBhiduddin, in Quatremhro, HiBtoire doB 
Mongol! de la Perse, pnr Rasclnd-el-din, 
trad. Ac., par M.’ C^tromere. Atlas 
foho. 183^ 

RAb M&1&, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
vince of (loozorat. By Alex. Kmloch 
Forboa, H.E.i.C.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ixmdou, 1856. 

Also u New Edition in one volume, 

1878 . , 

Rates and Valvatloun of Merchandize 
(Scotland). Published by the Treasur)'. 
Eiiinb. 1867. 

Ravenahaw, J. H. Gaur, its RuioB and 
InsjcriptioDH. 4to, 1878, 

Raverty, Major H. 0. Tabakkt-i-NtMri, 
E.T. 2vol8. 8vo. London,- 1881. 
Rawlinaon’s Herodotua. 4 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edition. 1880. 

Ray, Mr.^ •fobn. A Collootion of Carious 
Travels and Voyages. In Two Parts 
(includes Ranwols). The sooond edi- 
tion. 2 vols 1706. 

Historia Plantarom. Folio. See p. 

957a. 

Bynopsis Methixlica Animalium 

Quadriipedum et Serpentini Generis, Ac. 
Auctore Joanne Raio, F.R.S. Londini, 
1693. 

Raynal, Ahli« W. F. Hiitolra FhUoao]^- 

S ue et Politique dee Etablusementi dee 
arop4ena dans Ibb Aeua Indea. (First 
published^ AmBtaadaali, 1770. 4 vols. 

First Enii^iflh trawdation by J. Justa- 
mond, liiiMlon^ 1776.) There were an 
^ iromenBe «iuaW of eattiooB of Ike ori- 
nnal. with modideatioaikbiid a aaeond 
Enghah veiaioB by the awKi dustamond 
in 6 vols. 1796. . 
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Befonnor, A True. (By Col. Oeonre Ghes- 
ney, R.K.). 8 vols. 1873, 
Begnlationifortho Hoa. Company*! Troops 

OQ the Coast of Coromanael, by M.-Con. 
Sir A. Campbell, K.B., Ac. Ac. Madras, 
1787. 

Beinaud. Fragmeni sur I’lnde, in Journ. 
Afiafttpie, Her. IV. tom. iv. 

See Relation. 

M^moire sur riude. 4to. 1849. 

Belation den Voyages faites par les Arabes 
et U's I'ersnns . . . trad., Ac., par M. 
Keinaud. 2 sm. voIh. Paris, 1845. 
Bennell, Major .TanieH. Memoir of a Map 
of HindtKistan, or the Mogul Kmpire. 
3rd edition. 4to. 1793. 

Resende, Garcia de. Chron. del Rcy dum 
JiAo II. Fi)ho. Evora, 15.5*1. 
[Revelations, the, of an f)rderly . By Paunch- 
koiiree Khan. Benares, 1868.] 

Rhode, 11., van Drake mstoin. Hortns 

Malabaiicus. C vols. folio. Amatolod. 
1086. 

Rhys Davids. Buddhi.sni. S.P.C.K. No 
dati (more .shame to S, P.C.K.). 

Ribeiro, Fadalidade Historica. (168.5.) 

First published recently. 

[Bios, B. L. Gazottocr of My.soro. 2 vola. 
London, 1897. 

[Riddell, Dr K Indian DomSstic Economy. 

7th ed. Calcutta, 1871. 

[Risley, H. H. The 'I’ribes and Castes of 
Bengal. 2 vole. Calcutta, 1891.] 
Ritter, Carl. Erdknnde. 19 vola. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 

Robinson Philip. See (harden, in My 
Indian. 

Bochon, Abb4. See p. 816a. 

[Roe, Hir T. Embassy to the Court of the 
Great Mc^ul, 1616-19. Ed. by W. 
Foster. Hak. Boc. 2 vola. 1899.] 


Boebuok, T. An English and Hindoostanee 
Naval Diotionaiy. 12ino. Calcutta, 
1811. SeeBwan. 

Rogerins, Abr. De open Denre tot hot 
\^wU)rgen ilyedoudom. 4to. Leyden, 

Also aometimee quoted from the 
French version, vis. : — 

Roger, Abraham. La Porta Onvarta . . . 


on la Vraye Representation, Ae. 4to. 
Amsterdam, 1676. 

The author was the first Chaplain 'lit 
Pulioat (1631>1641), and thSn for some 

S iam at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 

e returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. S). llie book 
was brought out by his widow. Thus, 
at the time that the EngUsh Chaplain 


at the time that 

the Hindni atBs 
lain Roger wms do 


bm the religion of 
oU Butob Chap- 
the same at PoK* 


wt. fho woih-of m'lsat is in every 
Bay ve|tly mperto to the former, ft 


words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padraanaba 
* (PadmaTUlbha), who know Dutch, and 
who gave him a Dutch translation of 
Bhnrtrihari’s Satakos, which is printed 
at the end of the bonk. It is the first 
translation from Banskrit into an Euro- 
I>ean language (A.B.). 

Roteiro da Viagem do Vasco da Qema em 

Mccccxcvii 2a odioSlo. Lisboa, 1861. 
The 1st ocl. was published in 1838. 'Ihe 
work isinscrilied to Alvaro Velho. See 
Figanii're, /iihhog. Hitt. Port. p. 159. 
(Note hyA.B.). 

See De Castro. 

Rousset L4on. A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 

Pans, 1878. 

[Row, T. V. Manual of Tanjore District. 
Madras, 1883.) 

Royle, .T F., M.D. An Elssay on the An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8vo. 1837< 

Illustrations of the Botany and 

other branches of Nat. History of the 
Himalayas, and of the Floras of Cash- 
mere. 2 vols folio. 1839. 

Rubruk, Wilhelmus de. Itlnerarinm in 
Rocueil de Voyages ot de M^moiros do 
la Boc. do Gvographie. Tom. iv. 1837. 

Rumphins (Geo. Everard Rumphf.W Her- 
barium Amlioinonso. 7 vols. folio. Ain> 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 

Rnssell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 
Snakes collected on the coast ol Coro- 
mandel. 2 vols. folio. 1808. 

Ryoaut, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire. Folio, 1687. Ap- 
pended to ed. of Knollys’ Hist, of the 

Saar, .lohann Jacob, Ost - Indianisohe 
FQnf - lehn - JAhrige Xriegs - Dienste 

(Ac.). (1644-1659.) Folio. Niimbeq;, 

1672. 

Baoy, Silvostre de. Relation de I'Egypte* 
^Abdallatif. 

Chrestomatliie Arabe. 2de Ed. 8 

vols. 8vd. Ihris, 1826-27. 

Badik Islahani, The Oeomphioal Works 
of. Translated by J. C. from origifial 
Persian MSB., Ao. Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, 1882. 


Sailibiiry, W. Noel. Calendar of State 
Pi^rs, East , Oldies. Vol. J., 1802 
(laS-ieW); Vol. II , 1870 (1617-1621)^ 
Vol. III., 1878 (1622-1624); Vol. IV., 
1884 (1625.16»). An admmble work. 
Banang SetMB. flieoMdite der Oit-llon> 
goleii . . . von Ssanai% Ssetzen Chung* 
taidsohi der Ordns. aos dem Mongol . . . 
von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1829. 

[Bandsnon, G. P. Thirteen Years amo^. 
the Wild Beasts of India, 8rd eC 
Lof^m, 1882.] 


Rev. FaifiMr. A 
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Bui Roman, Fray A. Hiatoria Oenenl 

fie la India OrientAl. Folio. Valladolid, 

im. 

Sanetti, Lettore, contained in De Ghiber- 
natia, q.v. 

Saty. Rev. The Saturday Review, Ixmdon 
weekly new8)>aper. 

Bdhiltberger, Johatin. The Rondaf^c and 
Ihavela of. IV. by Capt. .1 Buchan 
Telfer, K.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. 

Bohouten, Wouter. Ooat-Iudiachc Voyagie, 
Ac. t'Ani.sterdaui, 1671). 

TTiis is the Dutch oriffiiial rendered 
in (xorraan iis Walter SchtLlzen, <] v. 

[Schrader, 0. Prohiatoric Autiquitioa of 
the Aryan Peoples. Tr. by F. B. 
Jevons. London, 1890. J 

Bchulaen, Walter. 0.st-lndische Heise- 
Boschreibung. Folio. Auistordani,1676. 
See Bchonten. 

Bdhuyler, Eugene. Turkiatan. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1876. 

, UBeott, J. (1. and.1. P. Hnniiniati Ga/ottocr 
of Uiipor Burma and the Shan States. 
'J: 5 vf)lH. RangfKjri, 1900. J 

Borafbon, liuko. Reflexiona on the Dovern- 
nient of Hindustan, with a Sketch of 
the Hist, of Bengal. 1770. 

Seely, Capt. .1 . B. The Wondera of Ellora. 
6vo, 18*24. 

Seir Mtttaqherin, or a View of Modern 
Times, being a History of India front the 
year 1118 to 1195 of the Hedjirah. 
From thf Persian of (Thf>lam Hussain 
Khan. *2 vols. in «*h 4to. (Calcutta, 1789. 

Beton-Kair, W. S., aud Hugh bandemau. 
Belectiona from Calcutta Gazette.s (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8vo. (ITie 4th and 5th 
by H. S.) Calcutbi, 1864-1HH9. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and KAshghar, 1871. 

•Hhaw, Dr. T. Travels or Observations re- 
latiM to several Parts of Barba^ and 
s the Levant 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

BlielTOOke’l Voyw. A V. round the 
World, by the Way of the Great South 
Sea, Perform’d in the Years 1719, 20, 21, 
22. By Capt George S. London, 1726. 

Bhenllig^ Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
Castes. 8 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 

Sherwood, Mrs. Btoxiei from the Church 
Geteohism. Ed. 1878. This work was 
ongidkBy published aboii^ 1817, but 1 
cannot trace the exact dais. It is almost 
unique as givi^ some view of the life of 
the non-ooroniissioned ranks of a British 
regiment in India, though of course 
much is changed since its date. 

iherwood, Mrs., The life of, chiefly Auto- 
. biographical. 1857.^ 

Bhlpp, John, lleilioixi of the Extraordi- 
nary Military Career of . . . written by 
Himself. 2Dd ed. (J^rst ed., 1829). 
3 vols, 8vo. 1880. 


Sibree, Revd. J. The Oieat African 
Island. 1880. 

Bidi AU. The Hohit, by R. A. Kapudan. 
Exts. translated by Josejih v. Hammer, 
in J. As. Sac. Jienffa/, Vols. 111. A V. 

Relation des Voyages do, nommr 

ordinairoment Katibi Koumi, trad, sur 
lu version nllomandc do M. Diez par 
M. Mi>pi« in Journal Aslatiqve, Ser. T. 
tom. ix. 

[ Tho Travels and Adventures of the 

Turkish Admiral. Trans, by A. 
Vanibcry. London, 1899.] 

Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai. 

See Freacobaldi. 


Simpkin. Soo Letters. 

[Skeat, W W. Malay Magic, being nu 
Introduction to tho Knlklore aud Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula. 8vo. 
Ijondon, 1900. 

[Skinner, CapL T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains to the Source^. i»f the .Inmna 
and the Cango*’, 2nd cd. 2 vnls. 
Ijondon, lfi33,J 

Skinner, Lt.-CoI. James, Military Memoirs 
of. Ed. by .T. B. Fraser. 2 vols. IS.*)!. 

Bleeman, Lt.-Uol. (Sir Wm.). Bamaseeana 
and Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. 8vu. Calcutta, 1836. 

Rambles and Recollections of an 

Indian Official. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent Viook. [Now ed. in 2 vols., 
by V. A. Smith, in Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany. I/indon, 1893.] 

[ A .Tourney tnrough the Kingdom of 

Oudh in 1849-.50. 2 vols. London, 1858.] 

Small, Rev. G. A Laskaii Dictionary. 
12mo., 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 
Roebuck, q.v.). 

Smith, R. Bosworth. Life of Lord Law- 
rence. 2 vols. 8vo. 1883. 


Smith, Major L. F. Sketch of the Regular 
Corps m the service of Native Pnneos. 
4to. Tract. Calcutta, N.D. London. 
1805. 

[Society in India, by an Indian Officer. 2 
vols. London, 1841. 

Society, Manners, Tales, and Fictions of 
' India. 3 vols. London, 1844.] 
SolvyuL F. B. Les Hlndous. 4 vols. 
Po. Paris. 1808. 

Bannerat. Voyages aux Indes Orieatales 
et k la Chine 2 vols. 4to. 1781. Also 
3 vols. 8vo. 1762. 


Sousa, P. Francesco de. Orient# Conqnis- 
tado a Jesus Ohifsto pelos Padres da 
Companha de Jesus. Folio. Lisbon. 
mO.^Reprint'of Pt.r.,etBombsy, 1881. 


Southey, R. GBtm of SelMUmk. 181(1. In 
Colleotod Works* ^ 

1 van Waentijek, WiMt ot 
i^fwages to the H iMlei from 
lClD4,inDutolL) im 


tpleUflngon van 
(Four Vo] 
imto 
■pmiger, Prof. Al 
Boutandeir 


1864, 


I ' • 
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[BtaAford Dictionary, the, of Angliciood 
Words and Phrases, by C. A. M. 
Fennell. Oambridi^e, 1892.] 

Stanley’s Vasoo da Gama. Correa. 
Staunton, Sir G. Authentic Aoconnt of 
Lord Macartney’s Embassy to the 
Emperor of China. 2vols. 4to. 1797. 
StavorinuB. Voyage to the E. Indies. Tr. 
from Dutch by S. H. Wilcfxjke. 3 vols. 
1798. 

Stedman, d. G. Narrative of a Five Years' 
Expedition against the llevolted Negroes 
in Suriiiiini. 2 vols. 4to. 1806. 
Stephen, Sir iTuuios F. Story of Nun- 
oomar and T niiiey. 2 voN. 1885. 
Stokes, M. Indian Fairy Tales. Calcutta, 
1879. 

Strangford, Viscount, Select Writings of. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1869. 


quoted (by Burnell) seems to be of 
Lisbon, 1762. 

Terry. A VayaM to East India, Ac. 

Observed by Edward Terr^ then Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Row, 
Knt., liord Ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 16.W. 

An issue without the Author’s name, 

pciuted at the end of the E.T. of the 
Travels of Sig. Piotro della Valle into 
East India, Ac. 1665. 

Also a part in Purohas, Vol, II. 

Thevenot, Melchissodek. (Colleotion). Re- 
lations de divers Voyages Curioux. 
2nd ed. 2 vols. folio. lOiro. 

Thevenot, J . de. Voyagea en Europe, Asie 
ot Afrique. 2nd ed. 5 vols. 12mo. 1727. 

Thevet, Andre. Coamographie Univer- 
selle. Folio. Paris, 1675. 


St. Pierre, B. de. La Chaumiire Indienne. 

1791. 

[Stuart, H. A. .s>v Sturrock, .1. 

[Sturrook, J. and Htuart, II. A. Manual of 
S. Canara. 2 vols. Madras, 1894-95.] 
SubsidiOB i>ara a Ilistoria da India Portu- 
gueza. (J’ublishod by the lioyal Aca- 
demy of LisIkui.) Lisbon, 1878. 
Sul|van, Cant. G. L., R.A. Dhow Chasing 
in Znnz.ifinr Waters, and on the Eastern 
Coast of Afpea. 1873. 

Surgeon’s Daughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 
1827. Keforonce by chapter. 


Thevet. Les Singnlaritei de la France 
Antarticque, autrornent nomm^o Ame- 
riquB. Pans, 1558. 

Thomas, H. S. The Bod in India. 8vo. 
Mangalore, 1873. 

Thomas . Edward . Chronicles of the Pathdn 
Kings of Dohli. 8vo. 1871. 

Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. 8vo. London, 1852. 

Thomson, .1. The Btraitt of Malaeca, 
IndO'Ohina, and China. 8vo. 1875. 

Thornhill, Mark. Personal Adventurea, 
Ac., in the Mutiny. 8vu. 1884. 


Symes, Major Michael Account of an 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, m 
the year 1795. 4to. 1800. 

Taranatha’e Qeschiohte des Baddhismua 
in India. Germ. Tr. by A. Schiefner. 
8t. Petersburg, 1869. 

Tavernier, J. B. Les Six Voyages en 
Turquie, en Perse, et aus Indes, 2 vols. 
4to. Paris, 1676. 

E.T., which is generally that ouoted) 

being contained in Collections of lYavels, 
Ac. ; being the Travels of Monsieur 
Tavernier, Bernier, and other great 
men. In 2 vols. folio. London, '1684. 
[Ed. by y. A. Ball. 2 vols. London, 
1889.] 


— Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian 
Official. London, 1899.] 

Thunberg, C. P., M.D. Travels in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, made between the 
years 1770 and 1779. E T. 4 vols. 
8vo. 1799. 

Timour, Institutes of. E.T. by Joseph 
White. 4to. Oxford, 1783. 

Timor, Autobiognwhical Memoirs of. B.T. 
by Major C. Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
4to. 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Sdect Letters of. CLT. 

by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4to. 1811. 
Tlpd Boltdn, Hist, of, by Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. B.T. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 8vo. 1864. 


Taylor, Col. Meadows. Bthij 9t Mj Ufa. 

8vo.(1877). 2nded. uft. ' 

[Taylor, J. A D^riptive and IMbiWi 
A ooount of Cotton Manutemil of 
Dacca, hil^iigsl, London, 1861.] 
TeinniBtli, Mem. of Uli oi John Lord, 
DV his fWt liovd Tsi^mouth. 2 vols. 

Humiu, 7 4. on Vun India 

Ori «rt n|; li« ^ llJn par d«iri(»U «I>N. , 

TwdWt, Vh'Bawtw,^ !Sii 

da him vie - 
Orig. sd, ,, 



Tod, Lieut. -Col. James. Annals and Anti 
d^es of l^aslhan. 2 vols. 4to. 
[Reprinted it Galoutta. 2 vols. 1884.] 
TobfOt-ul-HnJalildeen (Hist, of the Maho- 
medana is Mglabarb Trd. by Lieut. 
M. J. Botrlandson. (Or. Tr. Fond.^ 
8s6. (Very badly edited.) 

Tfftt CUigM thm. Bd. iSM. fOriffioany 
pub^ed mBmokwood, o. 1880-^.) 
Tenbo do Bstado da India. SMSnhsidloa 
and Botelho. 

Tr. Ut. Boo. Bo. Transaotions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. S vok. 
Ko, London, 1819*28. 

„ G.O. iSwClon&petltioa-WallalL 

Sgnrfe-Bnngatow. 

«B Ky Frontlfr. Bombay, 1888. 
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TrigautiUB. l)c Christiana Eximtlilione 
upud Siiins. 4to. Taigduni, lulfi. 

Toraour's (Huu. Qeorgo) Hahawaiuo. 

The M. in Roman characters \nth the 
translation subjoined, &c. (Only one 
published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837. 

Tyltr, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 voK 
^vo. 1871. 

I ^ . — — Anahuac ; <»r Moxioo and the 

Mexicans, Ancient and Modern . London, 

1861.] 

Tyr, Guillaume de, et ses Continunteurs— 
Textc du XIII. Si^(“lo--pn^ M. Paulin. 
I^ans. 2 vols. large Svo. 1870-80. 
[Tytler, A. F. Considcrntiona on the Present 
Political State of India. 2 vols. Ixindon, 
1816.] 

Uzzano, c. A liook of VnUica ddla 

tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Jhfla JhriHUi. *SVr PegOlottl 

Valentia, Lord. Voyages and Travels to 
India, &c. 1802-1800. 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 

Yalentijn. Oud on Niew Oost-Indien. 6 

vols. folio —often bound m 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6. 


Neither Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
friend Dr. Badger, in editing Vorthema, 
seem to have been aware of the di.s- 
(Mrogeniont oast on his veracity in the 
famous CuIlo([uius of Garcia do Orta 
(f. 29r. and f. 30). Those affeet his 
stateinents as to his voyages in the 
further Hast ; and deny his ever having 
pone beyond Calicut and Cochin ; a 
thesis which it would not bo difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 

rVerelBt, H. A V^iew of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of the English Govern- 
ment in Bengal, including a Reply to 
the Misrepresentatious of Mr. Bolts, and 
other Writers London, 1772.J 

Vermeulen, Genet, dost Indischo Voyage. 
1677. 

Vigne, G. Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
Ac. 2vo1b. 8v(>. 1842. 

Vincenzo Marla. 11 Viaggio all’ Indio 
urientab del P. . . . Prociirntoro Gciio- 
rale de’ Caniielitaiii Sculzi. Fribo. 
Roma, 1672. 

Vitriaci, Jacobi (Jae<me.s do Vitry). Hist. 
Jherosolym. tVfrBongare. 

VooabuliBta in iobico (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) r'ironzo, 1871. 


[Vdmb^ry, A. Sketches of Central Asia. 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, 
Adventures, and on the Ethnology of 
Central Asia. London, 1868.] 


Voigt. HortUB SuburbanuB Ca1ciiltcnsi.s. 
Svo. Cnlcntta, 1845. 

Von Harff. Arnold. Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
(1496.1499). From MBS. (\iln, 1860. 


VaaBnam Houckgoist (EmbaBBy to China), 
B.T. London, 1798. 

Van den Broeoke, Pieter. Reysen nuer 
Oost Indien, Ac. Amsterdam, odns. 
1620? 1634, 1646, 1648. 

Vander Lith. Set Merveillee. 

Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, 
Thackeray’s. 'I'his is usually quoted 
by chapter. If by page, it is from 
ed. 186/. 2 vols. fivo. 

Vansittart H. A Narrative of the Transac- 
tions in Bengal, 1760-1764. 3 vols. Svo. 
1766. 

Van Twist, Jehan ; Gewoson Overhoof t van 
de Nedorlundsahe oomtooren Amadaftat^ 
Camltaya, Brodera, on Brwtrha, Generali 
Besoh^vinge van Indien, Ac. t’Aro- 
steledam, 1048. 

Varthema, Lodovioo di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from the orig. Italian Edition of 
1510 by T. Winter Jones, F.8.A., and 
edited, Ac., Iw George Percy Badger. 

dOCp loo8. 

ThJa is tte edn. quoted with a few ez- 
eepiioBB. Mr. Burnell writes : 

“ We have also used Ihe second edi- 
tion of ihe<' original (?) Italian text 
(12mo. VfDioe, 1517). A third edition 
appeared at Milan in 1523 (4to.), and a 
fourth at VenlOe in 1585. liiiB interost- 
ing Journal was translated into BngUshq 
by Eden in 1576 ^Bvo.), and Pundiaa. 
<&. pp. 1488-1494) giTCB an abridgpneat ; 
it is thuB one if the most in^rtsnt 
sources.” 


Voyage to the Eaet Indies in 1747 and 
1748 . . . Iuter8|)cnied with many use- 
ful and curious Observations and Anec- 
dotes. 8vo. Ltondon, 1762. 

Vdllers, J. A. Lexicon Persiuo-I.atinnm. 
2 vols. and Suppt. Bonnoe ad Rhenum. 
1855-67. 


Wallace, A. R. The Malay Archipelago. 
7th ed. 1880. 

rWallaee, Lieut. Fifteen Tears in India, 
or Sketches of a Soldier's Life. London, 
1822.J 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Searoh of the 
Picturesque (l^ Fanny Parkes). 2 vols. 
imp. Svo. 1850. 

Ward, W. A View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hlnum. 3rd 
ed. 4 vols. Svo. London, 1817-1820. 

Inthetitlesof first2Tol8. pnbld. inl817, 
this ed. isstated to be in 2 vols. In those 
of the 3rd and 4tfa, 1820, It M stated to be 
in 4 vols, This aross Iron snne mis- 
take, the author being absent in India 
whe^tKe first two were publisbed. 

The Wbrk originally appeared at 
SeiemiiM, 1811, 4 yds. 4to, and an 
abridged ed. Guf, 1 vol. 4to. 1815. 
Waring* A. j. The'V'iMNd Beddent at 
Home, Ao. Svo. ISfiO: ^ 
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Watremui, W. The Fardle of Faoiona. 

London, 1£K5. Aliio reprinted in the 

Hakluyt of 1807. 

[Watt, G. A Dictionary of the Economic 
Proclueia of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, 
1889-93.] ■ 

Wellington Deapatehea. The,^n. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Reminis- 
oenoes ... of nearly 40 years' Active 
Service in the E. Indieti. 2 vole. 8vo. 
1830. (An excellent book.) 

Wheeler, .1. T. Madras in the Olden 
Tiuio . . . compiled from Oflicial Re- 
cords. 3 vole. sm. h»|. 8vo. 1861. 

Early Beeorde of Rritish India. 

Calcutta, 1878. 2iid od. 1879. 

Wheler, Rev. Sir Oeoise. Journey into 
Greece. Folio. 1682. 

Witney (Prof. W. D.) Oriental and 
Lingaistioal Studies. 2 vola. Now I 
1873-74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to E.l. 
Affairs , printed by «^rder of Parliament. 
Foho. 1821. 

[Wilkinson, R. J. A Malay English Die 
tionury. Part 1. Singaiiore, 1901.J 
Wilks, Col. Murk. Historical Sketches 
" of the South of India in an Attempt to 
truce the Hiflt of Mysoor. 3 vols. 4to. 
1810-17. 2nd ed., 2 vols. 8vo. Madras, 
1869. 

Williama, Monior. Beligious Thought 
and Life in India. Part I., 1883. 

— Brahmanism and Hinduism. 4th ed. 
London, 1891.] 

Williama, S. Wells. Chineae Goanwrolal 
GutdOi 4^ ^^^^1 1^^^* 

WiUiamaon, V. M. The East India Vade 
Mocum,. by Capt. Thomas Williamson 
(the author of ‘Ulrimtal Firld Sporti). 
2 vols. 8vo. 1810. 

WillUmMa, Oapt. T. ' q#&tal Field 
Sporta. Atlaa fdUo. 


Wille, C. T. In the Land of the Linn and 
the Huiij or Modem Peraia. 1883. 
(Wilson, A. The Abode of Snow, Observa- 
tions on a .Journey from Chinese Tibet 
to the Indian Caucasus. Edinburgh, 
1875.] 

Wilson, John, D.D., Life of, by George 
Smith, TJi.D. 1878. 

[ Indian (Jaste. 2 vols. Bombay, 

1877.] 

Wolff, J. Travels and Adventures. 2 vols. 
London, I860.} 

Wollaston, A. N. Engliih'Porifaui Dic- 
tionary. 8vo. 1882. 

Wright, T. Early Travala in Pakatlne, 

edited with Notes. (Bohn.) 1848. 
Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti- 
ments in England in the Middle Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie, J. W. H. Essays on the External 
Policy of India. Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 1875. 

Wytiliet. Histoire deu Indea. Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. 


Xaverii, Hcti. Francisci. Indiarum Apostoli 
Epistolanun Libri Qtiinque. Pragae, 
1667. 

Zavier, St. Francis, Life and Letters of, 
b\' Rev. U. I. Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 
8vo. 1872. 


CTnenf Ali, A. A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
produced in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. Allahabad, 1900,] 


Zedler, J. H. Grosses Vollstlindliges Uni- 
veraal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1760 ; and Supplement, 4 vols. 
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ft.^Thc reference to Bao was accideuially omitted. The word is 
Peguan bd (pronounced “a piopajUryk” The quoUtiDii 
from Sangarmano^^. 88) rohs : ** 'Inhere is nipt any village, hov^ • 
ever small, that las not one or rtiore Ipige wooden houses, winch 
arc a sperieH of coin enb, by the Foi tqgueae in India called BftO.” 


61 J p,^For Adawlvt ” W “ AdawUt” 

i* * * 4 ' 

66i a.-^Mr. Edwardes {op. rit. p 5) delrive3 Mhzagpilf from Bkt maUya- 
grvlnm, fish- Village,” du& to odour of the Hah, 

whicli its earliest inhabitants caugh^^^ed andfAte.” 
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858 
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5. — Ihr “Steven’s” rmrf “Stevene^.’V *' ' - 

a. ^Mr. Edamrdes (op. ciU p. 15) derWesJ^ai^lm Ttee- 

Truonpet Flower ” XBiqnoma svmtoMlf, , \ ^ 

a^For^'ekd-hiUk*^ rmS 

b, —Far “ Sowar ” mod " Bmmf) ^ goldamitk.” 


k-Tifflnodd: ^ . 

1784.—“ Eactp^tepipaia^ W 

With health glides away, 

No Mfinga* ogr fon^qons 

- CbtomUfc^i HtfathmM, U. A p p M tlUt , p, 898. 

10Qit— ^ >9 jrtmlii* wh,nte 1 

,jgi^^t^iM,||ittroeted4£at frhic^lnHdd'llim'keen 
% ^ ti»n Rinniiig about tol^BgNnntd 

to «/. PF^Sheter, 
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A GLOSSARY 


OF 

ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 


AJiADA 


A 11 AD A 


ABADA, H. A Mord ushI Uy old 
SlMiiisli . 111(1 lV)rtugue.st4 wnWr'^ lor a 
‘ ! IniKKcros,’ and u,doj)l,ed Fiy .soim* of 
llio oldiT English narr.‘it,()rH. The 
ongiii IS a little doiihtful. 11 it were 
leil.un that the word did not occur 
eailier than e. 1530-40, it would 
most jirohahly lie an adojitn.ui from 
the ]\Iala\ had(tk\ ‘a ihimieeros.’ The 
word IS not list'd hy Barros where he 
would ])roliahl\ have Msed it if he 
knew it (see i|Uotalion under GANDA) ; 
and we ha\e found no nrool of its 
eailier exist, eiiee in the languape ol 
the Peninsula ; if this should he cs- 
tahlislied we should have to se(‘k an 


Ar.ihie origin in sin h a word as ahidaty 
(ibid, iein. dbnla^ of v\hieli one nieaiimg 
is (?. Lane) ‘a wild animal.’ The u.sual 
lorm (thada is eerUnnl} somewhat in 
faMuii* of such an origin. [Prof. Sketit 
helieves that the a in abada and similar 
Malay words represents tlui Arabic 
article, which was commonly used in 
Sijanish and Portuguese prefixed to 
Arabic and other native words.] It 
will he observed that more tlian one 
authority makes it the female rhino- 
< erus, and in the dictionaries the word 
IS feminine. But ho Barros makes 
(latula. [Mr W. W. Skeat suggests that, 
the female was the more dangerous 
animal, or the one most frequently 
met with, as is certainly Uie case 
with the crooodile.] 


IMl.. 

lioad, fi 

wore continually «vuiuu wo wivu 

lints curried away with Troope of £le|^ant 
'lud RhinooerosM {m wMa» 4^ i 

Dadaa) for to transport into the Kingdom* o 
omiaa, hy tu called Posiiloao, Samdy 

(imady in orig.), Thngu, i¥om, Calamin 
nam and other Province* .... 

(j>ng. cap. xli.) in Cogan^ p. 49. Th* king 

SABNAU); Pttohalok and BawatU (no* 
A 


two provinces of Siiiin) , I'aungu and Proitic 
in B. Hiiriini ; CnlHiniuhnm, in the interior 
of ludu-f'hina, more or less fahuloue. 

1544. — “Now the King of Turtary wa» 
fullen upon the city of I‘equin with .so groat 
nn army the like had never boon aoen 
since Adam's time; in this army . . . 
wore seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marched 1,800,000 men .... with four 
score thousand Rhinoceroses ” {diYtide partirAo 
com oitenta mil haASii).— Tbid. (orig. cap. 
cni.) m Cogan, p. 110. 

[If>(i0.— See iiuotatioii under LAOS.] 

It is a verj’ fertile country, with 
great stoiire of prouisioun ; there arc ele- 
phants in great numtier and abadaR, which 
is a kind of beast so big as two groat hula, 
and hath vpjKin his sriowt a little home.”— 
Mendoza, ii. 811. 

1502.—“ Wc siMit cummoditioa to their 
king to bnrtor for Ainhor-greoae, and for the 
homes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the trattniiio in his hands. Now this 
Abath IS a lieaat that hath one home 
only in her forehead, and is thought to Ihj 
the foiiuilu VnuMirne, and is highly eatoemed 
of all tho Moores in those {Nirts os a moat 
Hovoraigne romodie against jioy.son.” — Bar- 
ker in llakl. ii. .591 . 

1.598. — “The Abada, or Rhinocoros, is not 
in India,* but onely in Hengnla and Pataiie," 
-—Linscnoleny 88. [Hak. &x:. ii. 8.] 

“ Also in Benpala we found great numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called Jthin- 
ocerotes, and of the Portingallea Abada*."— 
Jbid. 28. IHak. Soc. i. 96.] 
c. 1606. — . . ove iKirtano le loro mor- 
oonsie per venderle a^ Cinesi, partiuolar- 
mente . . . molti comi della Bada, dotto 
Kinoceronto . . ."—Carletti, p. 199. 

161].— “Bada, a very fieme animal, called 
by another more common name Rhinoceros. 
In our duya they brought to tho King Philip 
II., now in glory, a B^a which was long_ at 
M^nd, having his bora sawn off, and being 
blinded, for fear he should hurt anybody. 
. ; . Tho name of Bada is ono imposed by 
the Indians themselves; hut assuming that 


* ks.j not on the W. coast of the Peuinsnla, 
coliod India espe^lly by the Portuguese. Bee 
under INDIA. 
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there is no langiiofre Ixit had its origin from 
the Hebrew in the confiisiou of tongues . . . 
it will not be out of the way to observe that 
Bada is an Hebrew word, from Badad, 
‘solus, solitarius,’ for this animal is pro- 
duced in desert and very solitary places." 
— Cobnrrumas, h. v. 

1613.— “ And the woods give great timber, 
and in them arc produced elephants, badas 
. . — Godinho de Eredui, lO?’. 

1618.— “A (.'hum brought me u present of 
a cup of abado (or black unecorns borne) 
with sugar cakes." — Cocks's Diary, ii. .')6. 

1626.— On the margin of Pigafotta’s Congo, 
a.s given by Purchns (ii. 1001), wo find: 
“Rhinoceros or Abadas." 

1631.— Lib. V. cap. 1. Do Abada hcu 
lihinocerote." — Bontii Hist, Eat. et Med, 

1726. — “Abada, S. f. Lu hembra del 
Hhinoceronte." — Dice, de In Lingua Cas- 
tdlaua. 

ABCABEE, ABKkRY. H. from 
P. db-kdrl, the luihiiiesR of di.stilling 
or selling (strong) water.*!, and hence 
elliptical ly the excise upon such 
hn.'hneas. This la.si is the scii.sp in 
which it is used l>y Anglo-Indians. 
Ill every distri(!t of India the jiriviiege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tracturs, who manage the sale through 
retail shopkeejn^rs. This is what is 
called the ^Abkary System.’ The 
flyslcm has often been at.tacked a.s 
promoting tipidiiig, and there are 
strong opinions on hoth side.s. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrily, hy one <»f iiiudi experience 
in Bengal- Sir (1. U. Yule. 

Ju7ie, 1879. — “ Nutivch who have cx 
])resHud thoir view^^ arc, I boiiovc, unani- 
mous in aHcrihiiig the increase of drinking 
to our Abkaree system. I don’t .say that 
this is putting the cart before the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
incrofised moans in tho country, which, if 
not the sole cause of the increased consump- 
tion, has been at least a very large factor in 
that result. I myself believe that miire 
people drink now than formerly ; but I knew 
<m6 gentleman of very long and intimate 
knowledge of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860." 

In any cose exaggeration is ubimdaut. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See the 
article on “Spirituous Dnnks in Ancient 
India," by Rajendralala Mitra, Indo- Aryans, 
i. 389 seqq.] 

179(h— “In respect to Abkarry, or Tax 
‘on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation ... it is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manufacture, 
etc., depends upon the vicinity of principal 


stations. For the amount leviable ujkui 
different Stills we must roly upon officers’ 
local knowledge. Tho imblic, indeed, can- 
not suffer, since, if a few stills are sup- 
ro.sscd by over-t/ixutioii, drunkonnos.H is 
iminishecl."— In a Letter from Hoard of 
Jii'venue (Bengal) to (.Tovernment, T2th July. 
MS. in Indm OJ^e. 

1797. — “The stamps are to have tho words 
‘Aboaree licenses ’ inscrilied in tho Persian 
iind Hindu language.s and character.’’- Hen- 
gal Hegnlatioruf, x. 33. 

ABIHOWA. Properlv P. uh-o- 
Imwd, ‘water and air.’ Tin* ii.siial 
HhifliiHtani expre.ssion for ‘climate.’ 

1786.— “What y«m write eonccrnuig llit‘ 
death of .^)00 Kisirg's from small-}M)\ is 
uridew«tood .... they must bo kept where 
tho climuiu [ftb-O'haw&l may bust agree 
with them."— J setters, 269. 

ABYSSINIA, ii.p. Thi.s gcogra- 
pliical name is a IC-ceiitury Latin- 
i.sfitiun of the Arabic liahash, through 
the Portugue.se A hej\ ’ 1 ieai‘ i iig much 
the same pronunciation, miuuH the 
a.spirate. [^e HUBSHEE.] 

fl.'iWS.— “The countroy of the Abexynes, 
at Prostor John’s lan(l.’’'-i!/0»scAo<rn, Hak. 
Soc. 1. ,‘18. 

1617. — “Ho sent jnee. to buy throe 
AbaBSineB."— tSW T'i Anc, TravrU, llak. 
Soc. ii. 44.').] 

A. C. (i.r. ‘after compliments ’). In 
official version.H of nat,ive letters these 
letters strand lor the omitted formalit ic.s 
of native cuiii]»limeiit.s. 

ACHANOCK, n.]>. H. Chduak and 
Arhdnak. The name liy which the 
station of Barrackpore is eoiumonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with 
that of Job (Jhamock, or, as A. 
Hamilton calls liim, Ckannock, tbe 
founder of Calcutta, and the ({notations 
render this proliable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transfer no doubt, as 
ChJiotd (or ‘ Little ’) AchAnak. Two 
additional remarks may be relevantly 
made: (1) Job’s name was certainly 
Charnocky and not Ckannock. It is 
distinctly signed “Job Charnock,” in 
a MS. letter from the factory at 
“ChiitU^” i.e. Chuttanuttee (or Cal- 
cutta) in the India Office records, 
which I liave seen. (2) The map in 
Valentijn which shows the villa^ of 
Tvannok, though published in 1726, 
was apparently compiled hy Van der 
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Bniecke in 1662. Heiic« it in not 

J »r()l>able that it took its name from 
ol» Ghaniock, who seems to have 
entered the Company’s service in 1668. 
Wlieii he went to Bengal we have not 
able to ascertain. [See Diary of 
Hedges, edited by Sir H. Yiilt*, ii., xcix. 
In some “Documentary Memoirs of 
Job Charno<*k,” which form j)art of 
vol. Ixxv. (1888) of the Hakluyt S<ic., 
Job is sjiid to have “arrived in India 
in 1655 or 1656.”] 

1H77. — “Tho ship FaJcour to p) up the 
river tti HupUy* or at least to Channock.*' 
— (Jourt’s Letter to Ft. St. (iecj. of ]2th 
I )ecori)bor. \n Noitw and Ejiracfity .Madnus, 
1H71, N(». 1., p. 21 : see also p. 2:{. 

1711.--“ Chanock- Heach hath two shoiils, 
tht‘ upper one in Ghanock, and the lower 
one on Iho oiiposito side .... yoii must 
from below hegon as afore.said, keep the 
-tarboard shore alKwird until you come up 
with a Lime-Tree .... and then steer tivor 
with Chanock Tree.s and house between tho 
tw(<sh<»alM, until you eorue nnd-rivor, but no 
nearer the houso.*^’ — 77u’ English Pilots 5.0. 

172tJ.— “’t stedoken Tcjannock. I ’«/- 
< nti^n, V. 153. In Vul.’s maji of Hongal 
.ilso, ttnd opposite to (kgli (H(*ogly), 
T^jannok, and then Colliratlr, and Valcula. 

1768,- “NotwithsLvndiug these solemn 
'isHuraneos from tho Butch it was judged 
<-\j>edicnt to send a deLichniont of trcaijw 
.... to tuko (HisaoRnun of Tanna Fort and 
Ghamoc's Batt^jry ofijHwitc to it.”— Nar- 
rative of Butch attomi*t in tho Hoogly, in 
Malcohn's Lift' of Cliw, ii. 76. 

IRIO. — “Tho old lillago of Achanock 
stood on tho ground which tho jiost of 
MarraekjKiro now (xicupies.”- - J/. Oraham, 

184S, — “From an oral tradition still pre- 
valent among the natives at Barrackiiore 
... wo lonni tliat Mr. Chamock built a 
I'ungulow there, and a flourishing liazar 
aro.so under his {Mitronage, before the 
settlement of Bnicutta had lieen dotor- 
uiincMl on. Barraokporo is at this day 
best known to tho natives by the name 
of Chanock.”— TVtc Bengal OhUnary, (Jalc. 
1 ». 2 . 

ACHAB, B. P. drhAr, Malay dchdr^ 
julmitcd in luvirly all the vernaculars 
India for acid and sidt relishes. By 
Europeans it is used as the eipii valent 
<->f ‘jiickles/ and is ajmlied to all the 
stores of Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adojited the word 
through the Portuguese ; but it is not 
mi]x)8sil)le that Western Asiatics got it 
originally from the Latin ^ttcelaria.— 
(See Plin, Hist. Nat. xix. 19). 

. *‘And they prepare a conserve of 

[Anacardium) with salt, and when it in 
4;roen (and this they oall Achw), and thla 


is sold in the market just us olives are with 
us." — Oarcia, t. 17. 

1596. — Linschoten in the Butch gives thu 
word correctly, but in the English version 
(Kak. Soc. ii. 26) it is printed Machar. 

[1612. — “ Achar none to l>e had except one 
jar.”— Jianvers, Ijetters, i. 230.] 

1616.— “ Our (Juribaaso) wife 

came and brought me u small jarr of Aohar 
for a jirasent, desyring me to exskows her 
hu.sband iu that he abcentod hymsolfo to 
take jihisik .” — Cocksj i. 135. 

1623. — “And all those preserved in a wuy 
that IS really very good, which they call 
acciao.” — P. ddla Valle, ii. 708. [Hak. Soc. 
11. 327.] 

16.53. “Aohar cst vn nom Indistanni, 
on ludien, quo signitie do.s munguos, ou 
autres fruits confis avec de la moutardo, do 
I’liil, dll scl, ot du vinaigro k rindiouno.” -- 
Jk la Boul/ai/ede-Oouz, 531. 

1687. — “Achar I presume signifies suuoc. 
They make in the East Indies, us^Kiciully 
at Siam and iVr/a, several sorts of Auax, os 
of the young tops of Bamtstos, Ac. Hamho- 
Achar and Mango- I c/tar are most used." — 
Ikuiipier, i. 391. 

1727.— “And the Soldiery, Fishers, Vc-i- 
sauts, and Handicrafts (of Boa) food on a 
little Ku’c boiled in Water, with a little bit 
of Salt Fish, or Atohaar, which is pieklcd 
Fruits or ItcKits.” — .1. Jlamiftmi, i. 252. 
[And see under EEDQEREE.] 

1783.— We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sea-use against scurvy, wore used 
by the (Ihvlias (GhooUa), and were called 
atchar {Voi/agr to Afergui, 40). ITius the 
word jinssud to Java, as in next quotation : 

1768-71. — “When groon it (the mango) is 
made into attdar ; for this the kernel is 
taken out, and the sjNice flllod in with 
ginger, pimento, and other .spicy ingredi- 
ents, after which it i.s pickled in vinegar." 
-StavftrinHs, i. 237. 

ACHEEN, n.p. (P- Avhln [Tam. 
A Italy Malay Amehy Achik] ‘a wckmI- 
Im-h’). Tilt* name appliea hy us to 
the Stall* and towm at tne N.W. angle 
of Sumatra, which was lone, and 
especially during the 16th ana 17th 
centuries, the greatest native power on 
that Island. The projier Malay name 
of the place is Acheh. The Portuguese 
generally called it AcJiem (or frequent! jr 
by the adhe.sion of the genitive preposi- 
tion, Dacliefm, so that Sir F. Ureville 
lielow makes two kingdoms), but our 
Acheen seems to have been derived 
from mariners of the P. Gulf or W. 
India, for we find the name so„givcn 
(A chin) in the Ain-i~Akbaf% and in thp 
Geog. Tables of Sadik Isfahanl. This 
form may have neen sugg^ted hy a 
jingling analogy, such as Orientals love, 
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w'ith (Macheen). See also 

under LOOTY. 

1549. - “ Piriitfirum Aoenorum noc ueri- 
ciilum nec suspicio fuit.”— .S'. Fr. Xar 
Ki>i»U, 337. 

1552. — “But after Malacca was founded, 
and ospoeially at the tunc of our entry into 
India, tlio Kingdom of Paccm begun to 
incrensio in jK.wor, and that of Podir to 
dimini.sL. And tliat noighiiouring one of 
Achem, whidi was then maigiiiticant, is now 
the preate.^t of nil.” —Burros, III. v. H. 

1563.- 

“ Oecupado tonhais nn guorra info.sta 
On do »auguinolont<), 

Taprobanieo* Achem, ‘luo ho mar 
molcsta 

C)u do Cumbaioo tK:i;nlto iiniguo noAso," 
Ode prefixed to (Hardu de Ortii. 

0.1569. — “Upon the headland toward.s 
the West is the Kingdom <if Assi, governml 
by a Moore King.”— C'tcsar Frcdcrike, tr. in 
j'laklayt, ii. 3.55. 

c. 1590. — “The zaMd (civet), which i^ 
brought from the harbour- tow'n of Sumatra, 
from the torntorj of Achin, goes bv the 
name of Sumatru-mhad, and is by far the 
best.” — dia, i. 79. 

1.597.—“ do I'ogu coino do Da- 

chem.” Kinffs Letter, in Arch. Ptrri. Or. 
fa.se 3, 069. 

1.599.— “'I’hc iland of Sumatra, or Tapro- 
buna, 1 .S ]K).s.ses.^od by many Kynge.s, onomies 
to the l\trtngal.s ; the cheif i'l the Kinge of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
Th(s Kinges of Ache3ni and 'J’or (read Jor 
f«>r Johore) are m lyko .sort enemies to the 
I'ortiigals.” — Sir Fufi'e (/reirtlle to Sir F. 
Walainghain (in Jirucc, i. 125). 

[1615. — “ Jt HO proved that lioth Poiiloomii 
and (lovornor of Tocoo was come hither for 
Achein.” -Fuster, LePvm, iv. 3. 

1623. — “Acem whii-h is Sumatra.” — P. 
della Valle, Ilak. .Soc. ii, 287.] 

c. 1635. — “Achin (a name cfpiivulent in 
rhyme and metre to ‘Milchfn’) is u well- 
known iHlund in the Uhinese Sou, near to 
the equinoctial line.” — SQdih Isfalidnl (Or. 
Tr. F.), p. 2. 

1780.— “ Archin." See quotation under 
BOMBAY MARINE. 

1820. — “In former d.ays a great many 
pnkB used to frequent Achin. 'I’his trade 
iH now entirely at an end." — Craivjurd, H. 
ind. Arch. iii. 182. 


ADAM'S APPLE. Tliis name 
{Fomo d^Adamo) is given at Goa to the 
f ru it of the Mim mops E lengi, Linn. {Bird- 
wood) ; and in tlie 1635 ed. of Gerarde’s 
Hcrball it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind. — (See Marco 

* This alludeH to the mistaken notion, as old as 
M. Conti (c. 1440), that Sumatra = TVijirotonc. 


Polo, 2nd ed., i. 101), and the follow- 
ing ; 

c. 1.580. — “ In his hortis (of Cairo) ex ar- 
bonbus viroHcuut mala citriu, uurantia, li- 
monia Hvlvestria ot domesticu poma Adami 
-icattt.’ — yVc.vyv. Alpinus, i. 16^. 

c. 1712.— “It is a kind of lime or citron 
tree . . . it is culled Pomum Adami, because 
it has on its rind the appearance of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imagined 
to be the vestiges of the inipro.ssion w’hicli 
our forefather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. . . .” Bluieau, quoted by Tr. of AUto- 
querqw, 11 ak. Soc. i. 100. The fruit has 
nothing to do w'lth zumhiHi, with which 
Bhitcun and Mr. Hirch connect it. Sec 

JAMBOO. 

ADATI, .s. A kind of piece-goods 
exported iroin Bengal. We do not 
know the ])ro]»er form or ptymolog_\ . 
Jt m;iv hfi\e keen of lialf-width (trom 
H. ndhl, ‘brill ). [It may have been 
h.‘ilf tlie ordinary length, a.s tin* 
Salampoiv (Salempoory) was Imlf the 
leiigtli of the elotli known in Madras 
as Punjum. {Mudrus Man. of Ad. iii. 

Also .sec Yule’.s note in Hedgr.s* 
Diary, ii. ccxl.] 

1726.- “ (probably- luisidri iii 

Midnaimr Disl ) .supjilios many Tafafshe- 
las (Alleja, Sbalee), (Lnffquatjs, Alleyiat, 
and Adathays, winch are mostly made 
there .” — Valciitijii v. 159. 

1813. — Among piece-goods of lltMigul : 
“Addaties, Pieces 790" (t.f. pieces to the 
ton). — AJilburn, ii 221. 

ADAWLUT, s. Ar.-H.— Wd/f/Z, 
‘a Court of Justice,’ from W/, ‘doing 
justice.’ Under the Moliainniedan 
gowrniiieiit there were 3 such courts, 
VIZ., Nizfhnat Adalat, Diwdni Adalat, 
and Faujdari ’Adalat, .so-eiilled from 
the re.sjieelive titles bf the officials 
who Tiorninally jiresided over them. 
The tirst was the chief Criminal 
Court., iJie second a Civil Court, tJie 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
regular Courts w'ere established under 
tile British Government, and then the 

Adawlut {Sadr ’Addlat) beuanie 
idle chief Court of Ajipcal for each 
Presidency, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Court was, on the criminal side, 
termed Nizamut AdawUii, and on the 
civil side Deaninny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Fonjdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Nizamut. This 
system ended in 1863, on the introduc- 
tion of the Penal Code, and the institu- 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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jiresent footing. (On tlu‘ original 
liistory and constitution of the Courts 
see Fifth Report^ 1812, p. 6.) 

What follt)Ws applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad- 
min ist ration of justice under the 
Coinpanv’s Courts oeyond tlie limits 
of file Presidency town. Brief ]>ar- 
ticiilars regarding the history of the 
Supri'iiie Courts and those Courts 
'wliieli preceded them w’ill he found 
under SUPREME COURT. 

Tli(‘ grant, hy Slifili ’Al.nii, in 17()r>, 
of the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Oiissa lo the Company, transferred all 
]M)\\er, civil and military, in those 
])roviiiees, to that ho«ly. But no ini- 
merliale attempt was made lo under- 
take the dir(‘et detailed administration 
of either reveniu' or justice hy the 
agency of the Eiirnjieaii si‘rvants of 
tile (kimjiaiiy. .Sudi siijierintendenee, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
tlie Comjiany— viz., in the Zemindary 
of Calcutta, in 1,he Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in tin* Chucklas 
(Chucklah) or districts of Burdwan, 
Midiia})oor, and Chittagong, wliieli had 
been transferr<‘d hv the Nawah, 
Kasim ’Ali Khan, in 1760 ; hut in the 
rest, of tile territory it waseonlined to 
the agency of a Resident at. the 
Moorshed.ihad Diirhar, atid of a 
‘(Miief’ at Patna. .Iiistiee was ad- 
ministereil hy tlu* M(»hammednii 
courts under the native olheials of 
1 lie Dewanny. 

In 1770, Eiironean officers were 
appointed in the districts, under the 
name of S iiprr visor w'ilh powers of 
control over the natives employed in 
the collection of the Beveiiiie and the 
admiinstration of justice, whilst hnial 
councils, with suiierior aiithorily in all 
hranclies, were eHt.ahliahed at Mfxir- 
.shedabad and Patna. It was not till 
two years later that under expre.s.s 
orders from the Court of Directors, 
the eflfeetive administration of the 
])rovrinces wa.s undert^iken by the 
.agency of the Comjiany’s covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772J Courts 
of Civil Justice {MofiLsdl Dewanny 
Adawlui) were estahlisned in each of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
(Foiijdary Adamlut) held hy Oazee or 
Mufty under the superintendence, like 
the Civil Court, of the Collectors, os 


the Supervisors were now styled ; 
whilst Superitir Courts (/S' add^r Dewanny^ 
Sudd^r Nizfimut Adawlut) were 
•stahlishe-d at the Presidency, to he 
under the superintendence of three 
ir four inemhers of the Council of 
Fort William. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled, 
and native ’Amils (Aumil) appointed 
ill their stead. Provincial Councils 
wu*re set iij» for tlie divisions of 
Galcul,ta, Burdwan, Dacca, Mooi- 
shcdahad, Diiiagej)ore, and Patna, in 
wdiose hands the sujjcnntendence, bot h 
of revenue collection and of the 
sidministratiou of civil justice,, wa.'^ 
vested, hut i‘xerci.sed hy the lucmhers 
in rotation. 

The st,ate of tilings that existed 
under this sysl-em wa.s discreditable. 
As Courts oi! Justice the nroWncial 
Councils were only “ colouraole imifa 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) oflicers, and though 
their decisions were nominally subject 
to the Governor-General in Council, 
the Ap^iellale Court w’as even a inon* 
shadowy h®dy than the Conns of lii‘.st 
in.staiice. The (^ourt never sat at all, 
though there are some traces of its 
having at out* time decidiul appeals on 
the report of the head of the Khalsa, 
or native exche(|uer, just as the 
Provincial Council decided them on 
the rejiort of the Cazis and Muftis.” * 

In 1770 the Government resolveil 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial Councils, should he e.stah- 
lished ill the six divisions named alK)ve,t 
each under a civilian judge wnth the 
title of Superintendent of the Tkwanny 
Adawlnt i whilst to the Councils shoula 
still pertain the trial fif causes relating 
to the ])ul)lic revenue, to the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenaiit.s, 
and to honndary (jiiestions. The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny; hut that this might be real, 
a judge was amiointed its head in the 

J ierson of Sir Elijah Inipey, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, an aji- 
pointment which became famous. For 
it was represented as a transaction in- 
tended to compromise the acute dis- 


* Siir James Stephen, In Nunwmar and Imjtsif, 
il. 221. 

t Theao Mix were increaaed in 1761 to eighteen. 
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sensions whicli had been going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact as a bribe to 
Iinpey. It led, by an address from 
tbe House of Commons, to the reeall 
of Impey, and constituted one of the 
charges in the abortive imneacbment 
of that j>ersonage. Hence ins charge 
of the Sudder Dewaniiy ceased in 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

Ill 1787, the first year of Lord (\>rn- 
wallis’s government, in consc<(uence of 
instructions from the Court- of 
Directors, it was lesoh-ed that, with an 
exce])tion as to the Courts at Moor- 
shedabad, Pat-na, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained inde]»t‘ndently, 
the office of judge in the Mofii.ssil 
Courts was to be attached to that of 
the collection of the re\enue f in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties ot 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; tbe 
administration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Regulations respeting that adminislra- 
tioii were passed in the Heveiiiie 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the eriminal judie-iary 
bad remained in the bands of the 
native courts. But tins was now 
altered ; four Courts of Ciicuit were 
credited, each t<i lie su]H;rjTitende,d by two 
eivil servants as judges ; the Stuldcr 
Nizamui A dawlut at the PresideT.cy 
being })iesided over by the Governor- 
General and the niemhers of Cyoiineil. 

In 1793 the constant suci-ession ol 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to Hoiiiething like a |)aus(;, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 
by the Regulations of that year. The 
Collection of Revenue was now entirely 
separated from the administration <>f 
justice ; Zillah Courts under European 
judges were estal dished (Reg. iii.) in 
eiicli of 23 Districts and 3 cities, in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; whilst 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, each con- 
sisting of three judges (Keg. v.), were 
e^stablished at Moorshedahad, Patna, 
Dacca, and Calcutta. From these 
Courts, under certain conditions, 
further appeal lay to the Sudder 
Dewaniiy Adawluts at the Presi- 
dency. 


As regarded criminal jurisdiction, 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 
also (Reg. ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liable to review by tbe Sudder 
Nizamiit. Strange to say, the im- 
practicalilc idea of placing the duties 
«)f both of tbe bigiier Crnirts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Government was still maiii- 
tiined, and the Go\ ci nor-Qeiicral and 
bis Council were the constituted heads 
ol the Sudder Demmny and Sudder 
Nizamui. This of course coiilinued 
as unworkable as it laid been ; and jii 
Lf»rd Wellesley’s tiim‘, eight years 
later, tbe two Sudder Adawlutit were re- 
eoiislitutal, vitb three regular judges 
to each, though it was still ruled (Reg. 
ii., 1801) that the chief judge in ea< h 
Court wjiH to he a member of tbe 
Supreme Council, ntJ biing either the 
Governor-General or the Commander- 
m-Cluel. This rule uas rescinded by 
Reg. X. of 1805. 

Tlie number of Provincial and Zillali 
Courts \sas augmented in after years 
vitb tbe e-vtensjon ot territory, and 
additional Suddi*r Courts, for the 
service of tbe Ujmer Provinces, were 
esUiblished at Allahabad in 1831 (Reg. 
vi.), a stej) vlucb may b(‘ regarded as 
tbe iiice]>tioi' of tbe separation of the 
N.W. Provim‘*s into a distinct Lieu- 
tenant-Gov eiaiorsliij), carried out live 
years later. But no change that can be 
considered at all «jrganic oceiirred 
again in the judiciary system till 
1862; for we lan hardly consider 
as such tin* abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Reg. i.), and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a seetion in Reg: v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822. -“ITiiH rofera to u traditional story 
which Mr. ElphiuBtuuo used to relate .... 
During the progress of our conquests in the 
North-West many of the inhabitants wore 
encountered flying from the newly -(xicupied 
territory. ‘ Is Lord I.Ako coming i ’ was the 
eiKjuiry. *No,’wiis the reply, ‘the Adl.W- 
lut is coming.' ’’—Life of Lphhiatoue, ii. 131. 

1826.—“ 'Jhe adawlnt or Court-house wais 
close \Yy.”—PanduTang Hari^ 271 [od. 1873^ 
ii. 90]. 

ADIGAB, 8. Proprly adkikdr^ 
from Skt. adKikdrvn^ one possessing^ 
authority ; Tam. adhikdriy or -kdren. 
The title was formerly in use in South 
India, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See quot. from Logan below.] It waa 
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hIno ill Ceylon (adUcarama^ adiJedr) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 

1M4. — “Facte comom ot humanum cuiu 
iHti (i^enti praoboas, turn praosertitn magis- 
tnitibuH eonim ot Fraefoctin Pagorum, (jlioa 
Adigares vocjint.”— N. Fr. Xav. Epiatt. 113. 

ir)H3. — “ Mcntro che noi erauamu in (]uoata 
rittii., I’aNHalirnno sii la mozui notto all’ iiii- 
])n>uiso, mettonfioiii il fuoco. Erano queati 
H'una citlu iiicina, lontaiiu da S. Thoin^, 
(Idiie sbinno i Portoghoai, iin uiigiio, a<»tto 

I. i ac(jrta d'un Ion* C'apitiino, chc ri.siedo in 
ilcttaiciUa . . . ot (picsto (’ajntiiiio h da Ion» 
clnamatu Adicario.”--/lrt/^n, f. 87. 

ItiSl — “Tliore arc twd wh(j arc the 
^rreaie.st iind hipliest offioorN in tho land. 
'I'hey are called Adigars , I limy term 
tlioni (’hiof .ludges.”— h'lwx^ 48. 

17*26.— “ Adigaar. This is as it were the 
-i-cdiid i)f the />r.svtH’." — Valentijn ((’Gyloii), 
yumes of (tjfinrs, &c., It 

17W0.— “In Midabar o.si.sto <»ggidi ruftizio 
. . riiolti AYiriok'trer o nninstri ; iiiolti 
Adhig^ri (• ininistn d’nu distretto . . . " — 
/ ra Paolitio, 237. 

1803.— “'I'hc highest officers of State arc 
the Adigars «r Prime JVIini.stors. They are 
t\\oyi nuiuber.”— /Vrn'm/s Ceylon, 250. 

[1810-17. — “Announcing in letters .... 
hi.s determination to cxerciso tho office of 
Sen Adikar.'’-“iri/A'fl, Myamr, 1. ‘264. 

1HS7. — “Each rnnaam or jinrish has now 
besides the Adhik&ri or man of authority, 
lie.idman. an accountivnt.’’- Lnyati, Man. of 
Miilohd', I. 90.] 

ADJUTANT, H. A bird so filled 
(no doubt ) from its comical resemblance 
loahuman figure in a stiff dress ]iacing 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 

II. harytUl, or gigantic crane, and 
Itojailar scavenger of Keiigal, the 
Leptoptilm aryala of LiiintBUS. The H. 
name is by some dictionaries derived 
from a supposed Skt. word hcujda-gilay 
‘ lioiie-swsdloweT.’ The coiiijKJiind, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
lourid in Buntlmgk and Roth’s great 
Dictionary. The bird is very well 
described by Aeliaii, under the name 
of Kt}Xo, whicli i.s perlians a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
described by another name, as one of 
the jieciiliarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber. See PELICAN. 

"The feathora known as Maralxiu or 
Cottioroolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
nre the tail-ooverts of this, and tho Lent. 
Javanica, anothe.* and smaller species " (•/«*■- 
rfon). The name marabout (from the Ar. 
^rUbit, ‘quiet,’ and thenoe ‘a hermit,’ 
uirough tho Port, marabuto) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
^■oftson to that of adjutant in India. [Comers 


colly, properly Kumarkhuli, is a town in tho 
Nad^a District, Bengal. See Balfour^ CycL 

c. A.D. 250.— “And I hear that there is 
in India a bird Kila, which is 3 times as 
hig as a bustard ; it has a mouth of a 
fnghtful size, and long logs, and it carrier 
a hugo crop which looks like a leather bug , 
it has a most di.sHnnunt voice, and whilst the 
rest of the plumage is ash-coloured, tho tail- 
foathors are of a j>alo (or greenish) colour." — 
Aelian, de Nat. Anirri. xvi. 4. 

c. 1.530.— “One of these (fowls) is the 
dlnf/, which is n large bird. Each of its 
wings IS the length of a man ; f>n its head 
and nock there is no hair. Something like 
a bug hangs from its neck ; its Imck is black, 
its breast white ; it frequently visits Kabul. 
One year they caught and brought me a 
ding, which hoeame very tame, ’rho flesh 
which they throw it, it never failed catch 
in its beak, and swallowed without eoremony. 
On one occasion it swallowed a shoe well shod 
with iron ; on another occasion it swallowed 
a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
ami feathers." -Jinhn, 321. 

17.54.— “ In the evening excursions . . 

we had often observed an extraordinary 
s|H?cie.s of birds, called by tho nntives Argill 
or UaniiU, a native of Bongul. They would 
mujostically stalk along before us, and at 
first we took them for Indians naked. . , . 
'I’ho following are the exact marks and 
dimensions. . . . The wings extended 14 
feet and 10 inches. From the tip of tho bill 
to tho oxtroiuity of the claw it measured 7 
feet 6 inches. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land -tortoise, 10 inches lonjg ; 
and a largo black male cat was found entire 
in its stomach." — Ives, 183-4. 

1798. — “The next is the groat Heron, the 
Aryali or Adjutant, or Gigantic Oane of 
Latham. ... It is found also in Guinea." 
— Pennant's Viev^ of Ilindoatan, ii. 166. 

1810.— ‘'Every bird saving tho vulture, 
the Adjutant (or argeelah) and kite, retires 
to some shady sjnit." — WiUiamaon, V. M. 
il. 3. 

[1880.— Ball {Jungle Life, 82) describes the 
“snake-stone" said to be found in tho head 
of the bird.] 

ATOHAN, n.T). V.-H^Afghdn. 
The most general name of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose country is called from 
them Afglidnistdn. In England one 
often hears the country called Af- 
guniit-un^ which is a nii^ronuncia- 
tion painful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afgann, which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common local pronunciation of the 
name la Aoghdn^ which accounts for 
some of the forms below. Bellew 
insists on the distinction between the 
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Afghan and tlir Pathaii (PUTTAN). 
“The Afghan is a Palhaii merely 
I)et3au9e he iiihahits a Palhaii eountry, 
and lias to a great extent mixed with 
it,s people and adopted theii’ laiigmige ” 
(Races of Af,^ ]). 25). The name rejire- 
serits Skt. asvaha in the sense of a 
‘cavalier,’ and this reajtpears scarcely 
modified in the AsAikani or Assakeiii 
of the historians of tlie expedition of 
Alexander.] 

c. 1020.—“. . . Afghdnaand Khiljis. . . " 
— T/fti in Elliot ^ 11 . 24 ; see also 50, 114. 

c. 1265.— “He also repaired the fort of 
Jahllf, which he garrisoned with Afghans. " 

— Tdrikh-i-Firozshdhi in do. iii. 1(M>. 

14th oont.— The Afghans are named by 
the continuutor of Kashiduddin among the 
tribes in the vicmitv of Herat (sec A', d* E. 
xiv. 494). 

1501.- “The Afghans, \\hen they are 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
jtresence of thoir enemy with grass between 
their teeth ; being a*, much as to say, ‘ I am 
your ox."’ *— 159. 

c. 1556.—“ He was afraid of the Afghdns." 
^Sidi 'Ali, iu J. As,, 1st S., i\. 201. 

1609. — “Agwans and Potans”~-]\\ 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 521. 

c. 1665. — “Such arc those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the l^'rontiors f)f Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, mniiore 
than they do to the King of Persia. As also 
the Balouches and Augans, and other Moun- 
taineers, of whom the greatest part pay him 
but a small matter, and even care but little 
for him : witness the Affnuit they did him, 
when they .stopped his whole Army by cut- 
ting off the Water .... when ho passed 
from Atek on the River Pidus to Caboul to 
lay siege to Kandahar .... ‘'^Bernier, E. 
T. 64 fed. Constable, 205]. 

1676.— “The people called Augans who 
inhabit from Candahar to Cahoul . . a 
sturdy sort of people, and groat robbers in 
the night-time.” — Taoernier, K. ii. 44; 
\ed. Ball, i. 92], 

1767. — “Our final sentirneiiis are that we 
have no occasion t«) take any inea.surcs 
against the Afghans’ King if it .should 
appear he comes only to raise contributions, 
but if ho proceeds tfi the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your nllie.s, or threatens 
the i>eace of Bengal, you will concert such 
measures with Sujah Dowla ns may upi*enr 
boat adapted for your mutual dofonce.” 

— Qvwri's Letter, Nov. 20. In Long, 466 ; 
also see ROHILLA. 

1838. — “Professor Dorn .... discusses 
severally the theories that have been main- 
tained of the descent of the Afghauns : Ist, 


* This symbolical action was common among 
heldnrg (BUdar), or native riatwies, employed on 
the Ganges Canal many years ago, when they 
came l)cfore the engineer to make a petition. 

But besides grass in mouth, the boldar stood on 
one leg, with naiids Joined before him. 
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from the Copts ; 2nd, the Jews ; 3rd, the 
Georgians ; 4th, the 'Poorks ; 5th, the Mo- 
guls ; 6th, the Armenians : and ho mentions 
more cursorily the opinion that they are 
descended from the Indo-Scythians, Medians, 
Sogdiatis, Persians, and Indians: on con- 
sidering all which, he comes to the rutioiuil 
conclusion, that they caiiimt be traced to any 
tribe or country beyond their present seats 
and the adjoining mouiitaiiis.” — Elphin- 
stone's Cauhool, ed. 1839, i. 209. 

AFRICO, u.p. A negro slave. 

1682. — “Here we met with y** Ilarbadoes 
Merchant .... Jamc.s Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and KfAGO%." - Hedges, 
Diary, Kob. 27. [Hak. .Sue. i. 16.] 

[AGAM, adj A term a]>])lipd lo 
certain cloths dyed in some ])arlic*iil;ir 
way. It IS llie Ar. ’opim (lit “one 
who has an im|H*dinu*nt or ditticnlty in 
Speaking Arabic ”), !i ffiriMgner, and in 
pirtieiilar, a Persian. Tlie adj. Uijnnu 
thus ineuus “foreign” or “Persian,” ainl 
IS eipil valent to the Greek ptdpiiapoi find 
the Hind. mle(xha. Sir G. Hirdwood 
(Hep. on Old Rec.^ p. 145) (juotes from 
Hieronimo di SanU) Stefano (1494-99), 
“in eornjiany with Boiiie Armenian and 
Azami merchants”: and (ibid.) from 
Vartlieiiia : “ It is a country of very 
gimt traffic in merchandise, and pai- 
ticnlarly witli tlie Persians find 
Azamini, who come so far as there.”] 

[1614.- “Kersey.s, Agam colours "—Eas- 
ter, Letters, ii. 237. 

1614. — “Persia will veut live hundred 
cloths and one thousand kerseys, Agam 
c<4ours, per uimum.”— ii. 237. J 

AGAB-AGAB, .s. Tlie Malay name 
of a kind ot seji-weed {t^pherowrrus 
Hchenuidcs). 1 1 is sueeuleiit w'he.n l)oih‘d 
to a jelly ; and is used liy tlie, Chinese 
with Inrdsne.st (q.v.) in soup. They also 
employ it as a ^diie, and a])ply it to 
I silk and paper intended to be tran.s- 
nareiit. It grows on the shores of tin* 
Malay Islands, and is much e.xported 
to China. — (See Crawfurd, Diet. hid. 
Arch.y and Milbiim^ ii. 304). 

AGDAUN, H. A hybrid H. word 
from H. dg andP. ddn, made in imitation 
of plk-dan, kalam-Mn, shama-ddn (‘spit- 
toon, ueniyise, candlestick’). It means 
a Hinal] vessel for lioldiiig fire to light 
a cheroot. 

AG-GABI, 8. H. ‘Fire carriage.’ 
In native use for a railway train. 
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AGUN-BOAT, S. A hybrid word 
for a flteanier, from H. agan^ *lirp,’ 
and Eng. boat. In Bombay Ag-hot is 
list'd. 

1853.—“ .... Agin boat.”— 

i. 84. 

[AJNAS, H. Ar, nlur. of ‘goods, 
mt'ithaiidist.', crojis,’ pk. Among the 
Moguls it, was iispd in tho sppcial seiisp 
ot j)ay in kind, not. in aish.J 

|f. 1665. — “11 (Lhcir pay) is, however, of a 
(Tlfforont kiufl, and not thought ko honour- 
alile, but the /{tuiziiiddm are not subject, 
the Mansfbilars (Munsubdar) to the 
AgenaB , that is to sa}, are not Inmnd k 
tiiUo, at a valuation, carpets, and i»thor 
pieces of furniture, that have boon used in 
ihc Kind’s })alaeo, and on which an un- 
reasonable value IS sotnetiirioH set."— Heruier 
(ill. (\n\atabk), 21.5-6. | 

AK, s. 11. (ik and ark^ in Siridi ak: 
the prevalent name of the muildr 
(MUDDAR) 111 (^mtral and Western 
iiidi.L. It IS .Maid 1,0 lie a popular 
belief (of eonr.se erroneoii.s) in Sind, 
iliat,TAkl)ar >vas so (lalled after the d/i, 
tioni hi.s birtli in the desert. [Ives 
t488) calls it Ogg.] The word ap]iears 
III Ihe follow’ing popular rhyme quoted 
I'V Tod {RajaHthan, i. 009) .* — * 

Ak -ril jhojira, 
f’hok-rii liar, 

Kajra-rii roti, 

Mot'h-ra dal : 

Dokho Baja tori Marwiir. 

(For houses hurdles of vuiddr^ 

For hedges heaps of withered thorn, 
Millet for bread, horse-peas for pulse ; 

Such is thy kingdom, Baja of Marwar !) 

AKALEE, or Nihang ( ‘ the naked 
one’), a. A member of a body of 
zealots among the Sikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being w'orshipjie-rs 
of Him who is without time, eternal’ 
{IVUhoji). Skt. a privative, and kdl^ 
‘ time.’ The Akalis may be regarded 
as the Wahabis of Sikhism. They^ 
elaim their body to have been lu.sti- 
tuted by Guru Govind himself, but 
tins is very doubtful. Cunningham’s 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
<Ioctrine rejecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hindu sects. The Akalis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern- 
ment, and acted us the censors of the 
Wikh community in every rank. Run- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


to control. Since the anne^xation of 
the Panjab, however, they have ceased 
to give troulde. The Akalee is dis- 
tinguished by blue clothing and steel 
armlets. Many of them also used to 
carry several steel chakras (CHUCKEB) 
encircling their turbans. [See Ibbetson, 
Panjab ISthnog., 286 ; Mctclagan., in 
Pan jab Census Rep.^ 1891, i. 166.] 

1832. — “We received n message from 
ihe Acali who had sot 6 re to the village. 
.... These fauatics of the Heik crood 
aeknow’lodge no superior, and the ruler of 
the country can only luoderato thoir frenzy 
by intrigues end bribery. 'I’hey go about 
ovorywhore with naked swords, and lavish 
thoir abuse on the nobles as well as the 
pieaccaltlo subjects. . . . They have on 
several occasions attempted the life of Ruii- 
]oot Singh. " — Burnt'S^ Travels, ii. 10-11. 

1810. — “The Akalis being summoned to 
surrender, rcijiicsted a conforouce with one 
of the attacking party. The young Khan 
bravely wont forward, and was straightway 
shot through the head.’’— Mackenzie, 
Storms and Suns/nne, i. 115. 

AKYAB, n.p. The European name 
of the .seat of administration of the 
British ])rovinee of Arakiin, which is 
also a yiort, exjiorting rice largely to 
Kurojie. The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burme.se 
race), who call the towm Tdt-htwe\ 
‘Crowd (in coiiMeiiuence of) War.’ 
This indicat(‘M how tiie settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
British force encamping on the plain 
, there, which was found to he healthier 
j than t he site of the ancient capital of 
1 the kingdom of Arakan, nj) the valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladync R. The 
name Aky^b had been applied, pro- 
bably by the Portugiie.se, to a neigh- 
bouring village, where there sUnds, 
about 1^ miles from the present town, 
a jMigoda covering an alleged relique of 
Gautama (a yiiece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which jMigoda, taken from the 
de.scriptioii of relique, i.s Au-kyait-dau^ 
and of this AkyAb was probalily a 
corruption. The present, town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the woda stands must have 
stood on the snore at no distant date, 
83 appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining the pi^da must then have 
stood at the mouUi of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portugnese and the Chittagong people 
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in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
thus ]»rol»al)ly hecanic known to them 
l)y a name t-aken from the P^^^oda. — 
(From a note hy Sir Arthur Phayre.) 
[Col. Temple writes — “The only deri- 
vation wliic.h strik(!H me as plausible, is 
from the Apvattaw Phaya, mvir whi<',h, 
on tlie island of Sittwe, a Cantonnient 
was formed after the first Burmese war, 
on the abandon Til ell t. of Mrohanng or 
Arakan town in 182r), on account of 
sickness among the troojis stationed 
there. The woi'd Agyattaw is sptdt 
Akhyap-taw, w lienee ])rolMibly the 
nmdern name.”] 

I182fi. — “It (the fleNjiutch) nt length 
iirrived this day (Jlrd Dec. 182G), having 
tiikori two months in nil to roach us, of 
which forty-five days were snont in the 
route from Akyab 1*11 Amanii.— (Ml w/urdy 
Am, 28H.1 

MiA-BLAZE PAN, s. This name 
is given in the Bombay Presidency to 
a tinned -copper «t('\\-]»an, having a 
cover, and staples for straps, which is 
carried on the inarch by European 
soldiers, for the pur])()se of cooKirig 
ill, and eating out of. Out on ]>iciiics 
a larger kind is fre(ju<*iitly used, and 
kept continual] V going, as a kind of 
)>nt-au-f€iL [It has heen suggested that 
the word may be a corr. of some French 
or Port, term — Fr. hrainer ; Port, hraa- 
firo^ ‘a fire-jiaii,’ hraza^ ‘hot coals’] 

ALBACOBE, s. A kind of rather 
large seji-fish, of the Tunny genus 
(ThynnuH allacora^ Lowe, jierhaps the 
same as Thynnus macropterus^ I 

from the Port, alhacor or alhecora. 
The quotations from Ovingt,on and 
Grose below refer it to alho^ but the 
word is, from its form, almost l ertainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which are very defective 
in the names of fishes (p. 61). Th 
word albacora in Sji. is applied to a 
large early kind oi fig, from Ar. al- 
hlSur^ ‘ Tiraecox ’ (Dozy ), Heh. hikkura^ 
in Micafi vii. 1. — See Coharruvias^ s. v. 
Albacora. [Tlie N.E.D. derives it from 
Ar. al-buhr, ‘a young camel, a heifer,’ 
whence Port, bacoroy ‘a young pig.’ 
Also 8i*e Gray s note on ryrara^ i. 9.] 

1579.— ‘ rhose (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in the aire. 
In the sea the fish which is called Albooore, 
as big 08 a salmon .” — LetUrfrtm Goa, hy T. 
Stemu, in Hakl. ii. 688. 

1592.— “In our passage over from S. 


Laurence to the mame, we had exceeding 
great store of Benitos and Albooores.” — 
Barker, in Hakl. ii. 592. 

1696. — “We mot likewise with shoals of 
AlbiooreB (so cull’d from a piece of white 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitudes of BonGttoe.s, which arc named 
from their froodnos.'i and Excellence for 
eating ; so that sometimes for more than 
twenty Days the whole Ship’s Comimny 
have foa-steu on these curious fish.” — (hiug- 
toji, p. 48. 

o. 1760,— “The Albacore is another li.sh 
of mueli the same kind us the Bonito . . 
frtmi 60 to 90 jH)unds weight and upward. 
'Jlic name of this fi.sh Uk* i.s taken from tho 
l*orttiguc.so, importing its white colour.” 

— (rIOSr, 1 . tu 

ALBATEOSS, s. The great sea- 
hird {Viomedca exulnuK, L.), from the 
Port, almtraz, to uliicli the forms used 
hy Hawkins and Duinjiicr, and hy 
Flacourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
closely fiiipvoach. [Alcnfras ‘in this 
.seii.se altered to ulh-, aUMitroim 

(perhaps with etvmological reference 
to alhua^ “w'bite,’' the albatross being 
white, wliile the alcatran was black. ) 
N.E.D. S.V.] The Port, word ])ro- 
jie.rly means ‘a ]»elican.’ A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossary 
will show anothei curious misajipliiai- 
tion. Devic Ht.ate.s that alcatruz in 
Port, means ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,’ * representing the Ar. al-ldduSy 
uliicli is again from xdSoj He sii])- 
]) 0 .ses that the pelican may have got 
this name in the same way that it. 
is called in ordinary Ar. nakka, ‘a 
water-carrier.’ It has been pointed 
out by Dr Murray, that the akatruz 
of some of the earlier voyagers, e.g.y 
of Davis below, is not the Viomedea., 
hut the Mau-of-Wur (or Frigate) Bird 
(Fregatue aqtiilus). Hawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, describes, with- 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modern albatross. In the quota- 
tion from Moc'quet again, alcatruz is 
applied to .some smaller sea-1 iird. The 
[Missage from Shelvocke is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

1564.— “The 8th December we ankered 
by a small Island called Aloatrana, wherein 
at our going u shoare, we found nothing but 
sea-birds, as we call them Qauets, but by 
the Portugals called Aloatrunrai, who for 
that cause gave the said Island the same 
Tiame."—Hawkiji8 (Hak. Boo.), 16. 

* Also Hse Dozy, a v. aloadtu. JlleaduB, accord- 
ing to Cobamivias, is in Bp. one of the earthen 
pots of the norla or Persian wheel. 
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lfi93.--“'llio UolphiiiB and Ixmiixies aro 
tho huundtis, and the alcatraroes the 
lijiwkoK, and tho Hying fiahoM tho garno." 

lh,(L 152. 

“ I’he other foiile called Alcatrajzi 
i>. i) kind of Iliiwko that liuoth by fishing. 
Koi v\ hen the UonitoH or Dolphinos doe ehuHe 
tlu! lijing fish viuler tho water .... this 
Alcatxurzi Hyeth after them like a Hawke 
jiftor a Partridge ." — Davis (Ilak. 158. 

f. 1608-10.— “Alcatraz sont petis oisoaux 
:iiii.m eomnie est«tnnionu\."— Voy- 
22(5. 

1(572— “We mot with those foathured 
Harbingers of the ('ii])o .... AlbdtrOBBes 
.... they haiie groat liodios, yet not pr«»- 
Itortionale to their Wings, w’hieh nieto out 
twice their length." — I'ryn, 12. 

1 (590. ~ “ The\ have several other Signs, 
whortliy t<t know when thoj iiro near it, 
.■IS hy the Sea I'ow) they moot at Sea, 
esjioeially tlie AlgatrOBBOB, a very largo 
long-winged P>ird ' Dnm filer, i. .''i'll. 

1710.- “We ha«l not had the sight of one 
li>li of any kind, sinee wo wore eonio Soiith- 
w.ird of the Stroight.s of Man, nor one 
s* a-bird. ex<-e}<t .> diseoiwilato liluuk Albi- 
trOBB, who aeeompaniod us for .several days, 
liovuring .ihoiit ns as if he had lo.st himself, 
till Uadi If (niy soeond C'aptain) olworving, 
111 one of his melancholy tits, that this bird 
was always hovering near us, imagin'd from 
Ins colour, that it might be soino ill omen. 
.... But. be that as it would, ho after some 
Iniitless .ittomjits, at length shot the 
AlbitrOBB, not doubting (ixirhaps) that w'e 
should have a fair wind after it. , . 
Slir/viickf's Vin/ayi, 72, 73. 

1740.- “. . . . a vast varioty of soa-fowl, 
luuongst which tho most reniarkablo arc 
tho Di'iiiiains : they aro in size and shaiie 
liko 11 giMi.so. but instoad of wings they have 
.short stimijis liko tins .... their bills aro 
narrow liko those of an AlbitrOBB, and they 
stand and walk in an eroet jiosturo. From 
thus and tlioir whito hollies, ♦S'lV John Nar- 
horonKjh has whimsically likonod them to 
littlo children standing up in white apnins." 
—Annun's Foy/af/r, 9th on. (1756), p. u8. 

1754.— “An albatroie, a sea-fowl, was 
shot off tho Cape of Good Hope, which 
niousured 17^ foot from wing to wing." — 
5. 

1803. ~ 

At longth did cniss an Albatrosi ; 
'J'h()rough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul 
We huilod it in God’s name." 

The A ncieh t Mariner. 

c. 1861.^ 

“Sou vent pour s'amuser, los hommes 
d 'Equipage 

Prennent aes albatrOB, vastos oiseaux des 
men, 

Qui suivent, indolents oompagnons de 
voyage, 

kio nuvire gliaiiant aur les gouifres amora.” 

Bavddaire., L'Alhatrot. 


ALCATIF, H. This word for * n 
tairpet’ was much used in India in 
the 16tli century, and is treated bv 
.Moiiie travellers a.s an Indian worn. 
It is nut liowever of Indian origin, 
but i.s ail Arabic word {katlf, ‘a carpet 
with long ])ik* ’) introduced int-o Por- 
tugal througli the Moors. 

<•. 1540,— “'ITioro came aboard of Antonio 
dc Karin more than 60 hat ft s, and bat loons, 
and mnnehuas (cj. q. v.) with awnings and 
(lags of .silk, and rich alcatifa.B. " — Dnito, 
oh. Ixviii. (orig.). 

1560.- -“The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabuwiues, mlaid with coloured 
silk, and was car]iotcd with rich alcatifas." 

Tfutnro, Itin., c. xvii. 

1.578. — “The windows of tho streets by 
which the Viceroy passe.s shall bo hung with 
car}>etM (alcatlfadas), and the doors deco- 
rated with hrn aches, and the whole adornod 
as richly as iK).s.sible,” — Archiv. Dart. Orient . 
fiiscie. 11 . 225. 

[1598.— “Great sbiro of rich Tupestrie, 
which aro called alcatiffas."— Z.^7i,9c/iote/i, 
Huk. Soc. i. 47. J 

1608-10.-;-“ Quand elles vont k I'Eglise on 
les porte en palanquin . . . . le deaan.s ost 
d’vn grand tapis de l^crso, qu’ils api>ellent 
Alcatif . . . ."-Dyrard, ii. 62; [Hak. Sou. 
ii. 102]. 

1648.—“. . . . many silk stuffs, such os 
satin, contonijs (Cutta&ee) attolan (road 
ntfe/as), alegie .... onnjs [H. orhnt, ‘A 
woman’s sheet ’] of gold and silk for w'omon’s 
woar, gold alacatijTen . . . — Van 

Tvnsf, 50. 

1726. — “'Phoy know nought of chairs or 
tables. The .small folks eut on a mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpet, sitting 
with their feet under thorn, like our Tailors. 
— Valeiitiju, v. Choroni, 55. 

ALCOBANAS, h. What word does 
Herlniri aim at in the following ? [The 
Stunf. Diet, re^gards tliia oa quite dis- 
tinct from Ahoriin^ tlie Koran, or 
sacred book of Mohammedans (for 
w’hich see N.E.J), s.v.), and suggests 
Al~qorun^ ‘the horns,’ or al-girdriy ‘the 
vertices.’] 

1665. — “Some (mosques) have their 
Aloorana’i high, slenoer, round steeples 
or towers, most of which aro terrassed near 
the top, like the Standard in Cbeapside, but 
twice the height.” — Herbert, Travels, 3rd 
ed. 164. 

ALOOVE, s. This English word 
comes to us through the Span, alcova 
and Fr. alcove (old Fr. aitcube\ from 
Ar. al-Hbbdh, ^plied first to a kind 
of tent (so in HTetir. Numbers xxv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted building or 
recess. An edifice of Saracenic con- 
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stnictioTi at Pjileriiio ia still known 
as La Cuba : and anotlier, a domed 
tomb, as La Giibola, Whatever be the 
true formation of tlie laat word, it 
seems to liave given us, tliroiigli the 
Itiiliaii, Cupola. [Not so in N.K.I).'] 

1738.— “Cubba, commonly used for the 
vaulted tomb of manth butt^ " [Adjutant, b - 
Tmvi'h, ed. 17r)7, p. 40. 

ALDEA, s. A village' ; also a villa. 
Port, from the Ar. al-rJaPa, ‘a farm or 
villa.’ Bluteaii exjdains it as ‘ Puvogao 
meiior <jue liigar.’ Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings ot the Ar. 
word : ‘An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, .... land yield- 
ing a revenue.’ The word forms jiart 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in S]»ain and Portugal. 

1M7.’" “The (io\eni(ir (of Ha^.acm) Dorn 
Joilo dc Castro, hus ^ivon and drives many 
aldeaB and other grants of land to Portu- 
guoHo who served and were wounded at the 
fortresi^ of Du), and to otlicrs of long service. 

. . . —Simao Jiott l/)u, (JarttisW. 

[1609. — '‘Aldeas in the Country.”"- /Jaw - 
Lettfrs, i. 2b. ] 

1073. “Here ... in a ‘^weot Air, stood 
a Miiguilicent Rural ( 'hiirch ; in the way to 
which, arid indeed all u]i and dowm this 
Isliind, are pleasant Aldeas, or vdl.iges and 
hamlets that . . . swarm with iKJople.” — 
Valcntijn, v. {Afa/afxtr), 11. 

1733. — “Los pnnoi]»ulea do ocs «|u’on ap- 
polle Ald^es (tonne (pie les l*ortng{ds out 
DUS eu u.sagti daiw I’lndc) auLour fie J*oii- 
dieh^ri et dans sa depeiidancc sont . . - 

D'Anirillf, MClaircisurnicn.s, 12ii. 

1780,— “The (\Kist between these is filled 
with Aldees, or villages of the Indians. ’ — 
JJunii, iV. Directory, .0th ed., 110. 

1782.-- “ II y .a aus.si finolipies Aldees eon- 
siddrable.s, tefles quo N.-ivar et Portouove, 
qui appurtiennont aux I'rinccs du pays.” — 
iSonnerat, Voyaye, i. 37. 

ALEPPEE, n.p. On tlie eojist. of 
Travancori! ; properly Ahijijnili. [Mai. 
alappuzha., ‘tlic broad river’ — {Mad. 
A dm. Man. GIosh, s . v .)]. 

[ALFANDICA, s. A ciLstoin-bouHe 
and rewjrt for foreign merchants in an 
oriental jiort. The word comes througli 
the Port, alfandegay Span. /and<n/o, ItJil. 
fondacoy Yv. fondaqne or fundiqaey from 
Ar. al-fund,uk^ ‘ the inn,’ and this from 
Gk. iravSoKeiov or iravSoxeiou, ‘ a pilgrim’s 
hospice.’] 

[c. 1610.— “The conveyance of them thenco 
tu the alfandiinie .” — Pyrard delta Vatle^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 361.] 


[1 61 r». — “ ITie I ndgo of the Alfandica camo 
to invite mo.” — Sir T. Roe, Embassy, Hak. 
Soc. i. 72.] 

[1615.— “'Fhat the good.s of the Knghsh 
may ho freely landed after dis}>atch in the 
Alfandiga.”— Foster, Letters, iv. 79. J 

ALOUADA, n.]). The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the Bassein 
brunch of the Irawadi R., on winch a 
sjdendid lighthouse was erected by 
Capt. Alex. Fraser (now Lieiit.-General 
Fraser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 18(51- 
65. See some remarks and fpiotatioiis 
under NEORAI8. 

ALJOFAB, s. Port, ‘seed-pearl.’ 
Coharriivias siys it is from Ar. al- 
jauhar, ‘jt'wel.’ 

1401.- “ And tr(»m these ha/^irs {alaicerias) 
issue cortuiii gates mt»> e(5rtfiiu sfieets, wiiero 
they .sell many things, such as eloths of silk 
and cott<m, and smilals, and fop tanas, and 
.silk, and i» 0 Hrl (alxofax).’ -t'lorifo, g Ixx.vi. 
(comp. Aittrlcbam, SI). 

1508. “The aljofar and pearls that (your 
Majesty) orders me ti> send you 1 eiinnot 
have as they bttve them in (Joylon and in 
Cuillu, which are the sources of them' I 
would buy them with niy blood, and wdth 
my money, wdiieh I have only from your 
giving. I’he SMiubiilfs (sihvImi/os), porcelain 
viuscs ( ftorct Hauas), and wares of that sort 
are further off. Jf for my sins 1 stay hero 
longer 1 wall endonvour to get everything. 
The slave girls that you order me 1(» semi 
ou innsr, Ikj taken from prizes,* for the 
oathon women of this country mo iiliiek, 
and are mistresses bi ovorylM>dy by Hie time 
they are ton j’eurs olil ,” — Letln of tin Vice toy 
D. Francisco d'Aluu'ula to the Kintj, in t.Wreii, 
i. 908-9. 

[1665. — “As it (the idol) was too deformed, 
they made liarids for it of the small pearls 
which we call ‘pearls by the ounee.’”-— 
Tavtuiiu, ed. Hull, ii. 228.] 

MiLAHABAD, n.p. Tliis name, 
which was given in the lime of Akhar 
to tlie old Hindu Pr.iyag or Prag 
(PRAAG) has been suhjeett'd to a variety 
of corrupt jiTonuncialions, both Euro- 
pean and native. JHahahdz is a not, 

I uncommon native form, converted 
' by Europeans into Halaba&Aiii^ further 
by Engli.sli soldiers formerly into hie 
o’ hats. And the Illiabad^ wliieli we 
find in the Hastings (diarges, survives 
in the Elleeahud stillheard occasionally. 

* Query, from captured veeHolH containing 
foreign (iion-lndiau) woman? The words are as 
follows: ‘‘Asescravas gue me dix qut Ihe mande, 
ttmmtae dr pretas, qw as Oentias a'uta terra iiio 
pretax, e rMnexhaa do mtmde eomo oheg&o a det 
annox.‘* 
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c. 1666.— “Lu, Province de Halabas 8'ap- 
I lolloit autrofoiH Purup (Poorub). TJi^enoty 
V. 197. 

[ ,, “Elabaa (whom the (rmuim 

(Jumna) fulls into the — Banner 

(od. Constable), i». 36.] 

17U6. — “This exceptionally great nver 
(fJangeH) .... comes so fur from the N. 

l(» the S and so further to the city 

Halabas. ’’ — Valmtljn . 

17i>3. -“Muis ce <jui intere.sso davautage 
(liiiis lii jMiHition de Helabas, cost d‘> 
rt'trouver cclhj do I'aneienno Pafibothtff. 
\iicune \ille de I’lndo no parent cgaler Pah- 
hti/hra tn\ J‘alti)ibothrn, ({i\\iHVi\x\tuput6. . . . 
rV'.t s.itisfiurc line curuesit^^ g6(»gra]ihi«iiu> 
hion phic<?e, qiie d(! retrouver remplaceiiient 
(I mu. villc de cotte considih*;itioii : inais j’ai 
lieu de enure tin’ll fiiut empittyer tpieltiue 
cntitim-, filin'^ re.vamon des fircoristant'os <pie 
i’\nti(|mtc a fourni sur on iM>|nt le 

dtuu persu.'idi?, tjii'il ne fiiiit jM»int cher- 
I lii-r il'.iutre enipl.iccMiifUt a Paliliotliia tjuo 
M'lm de la ville tTHelabas !>' Ao- 

nlh Pc/((ircii>sn>ii os, ]iji. &3 hh- 
(Here lVAn\dle is in crroi But see 
llfuneirs Monou, pp. riO-fil, which clearls 
ideiititieN Palihitthra with Patna ) 

17Sh. “ . , . . ail attack an«l invasion of 

Mic llohillus .... which nevertheless the 
''iml V^arren Hastings uinicrtook at the verj 
turn; when, under the pretence (»f the diftn 
cult} of defending Corah an<l Illiabad, he 
.soil! these provinces to Siijali Dowla." 

Aitic/i'S oj ClK/rg>. tSic., in vi. r»77. 

,, “ You will see in the letters from 

the Board .... a ]ilan for obtaining Illa- 
bad from the V'l/.ier, to which he laid spirit 
I'lioiigh to make a successful resistan<*e.” — 
('nmmUis, 1. 238. 

ALLEJA, «. This jqijiears to bo a 
stull' friiiii Tufkosiaii called (Turki) 

alchah, alajah, ov alachah. It 

thus deaenbed ; “u .silk cloth 5 yard.s 
long, whicli lias a .sirt, of wavy lino 
pallerii l uiiiiiiig in tlio length on either 
Mile.” {Vauien-Povrll'R Punjab liand- 
hool', (U;). [Phitits 111 his Hind. Diet. 
gi\e.s 'iliJcha^ “a kind of cloth woven of 
silk and thread ho as to jiroHtnit the 
H])j)cai-ance of cardaiiioiiw 
But this iH evidently a folk etyniolog\. 
Yu.suf Ali {Mm. on Silk Fa)miui^ 95) 
accejitH the derivation from Alcha or 
A Uicha, and auys it was probably int.ro- 
duced by the Moguls, and lias hi.storical 
associations with Agra, where alone in 
the N.W.P. it is iiianufuetured. “This 
fabric differs from the Doriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Onriya is generally flimsy. The 
colours are generally red, or bluish-red, 
with white stripes.” In Home of the 
western Districts of the Panjab various 
kinds of fancy cotton goods are 


deHcrihed as Lacha. {Francis, Mm. mi 
Cottmi, p. 8). It appears in one of 
the trade lists (see PIECE-GOODS) a.s 
Klatches.] 

c. 1590. — “Tlie improvement iu visible 
.... atcondly in the iiaiid Alnhi^ba also 
called Tarhddrs . . . ’’ — .diw, i. 91. (Bloch- 
manu .savN : '^Alchah or A l&chah, any kind 
of eorduu stuff. Tarhddr moans corded.") 

[1612.- “Hold the Allesas at 50 Ks."- 
Dauvers, Lotltrs, i. 205.] 

1613. — “Tlie Nabob l>osiowod upon him 
8.‘i0 Mainooffiea, 10 fine haftas, 30 Topsnhs 
and 30 Allizaes.” - in Purefuts, i. 
.504. “ Tojist’i/(‘s are Taf^i/uh (a stuff from 

Mrrca)."- Ain, i. 93. [Sbo ADATI, PIECE- 
GOODS). 

161.5.—“! poc. alleia of 30 Tis. . . . 
f/ocA'.s’.s I)iun/, 1 . 64. 

1618 -See I’n/i TiaLtf above, under AT. - 
CATIF. And 1673, .soc Fri/er under ATLAS. 

1653. — ‘ ‘ Alaias ( Alajas) est vn inoi J ndieii, 
«|ni sigiutie r|es Itulos de cottim of do .soyo : 
mesl^o de jilusicurs coulouri."— /> la lioul- 
j layr-le-Cnnz, ed. 16.57, p. 532. 

I [c. 1666 — “Alaebas, or silk stuffs intci- 
I wtiveu with gold and .silver .” — Bernier (ed. 
j Con.'xtoble), p. 120-21. J 

' 1690. — “It (Suratt) is ronowu’d .... 

ilh for rich Silks, such as Atla.sses, Chit- 
tanoe.s, Sooscys, (’ulgars, AUaJars . . . . ” 
—Cvington, 218. 

1712. — “An Allejah petticoat atnpod 
with green and gold and white."— Advert, 
in Stn'cfator, eitod in Malcolm, AnecdoOs, 
429. 

1726. -“Gold and silver Allegias.”— 
Vithntijn {Surat), iv. 116 
1813. “Allachas (pioeos to the ton) 
1200,”— A///5Mr//, li. 221. 

1885.— “3’Lo cloth from w'hich these 
pyjamn.s are made (in Swat) i.s knowui as 
Alacba, and is ns a rule manufactured iii 
tboir ow’ii houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk lieiiig let in with tho cotton ; the silk a.s 
well as the cotton is brought fnim Peshawur 
and spun at home.” — McNair's Rejtort on 
Bxjilorations, p. 5. 

ALLIGATOR, s. Tlii.s in the uhuu) 
Anglo-Indian term for tlie great lacer- 
tiiie amphibia of the rivern. It was 
apparently in origin a corruption, ini- 
])orted from S. America, of the Spauisli 
el or al lay art 0 (fron» Lat. lacerta), ‘a 
lizard ’ The “ Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Martire d’Aiigheria, 
as given in Ramusio, recounting the 
lust voyage of Columbiis, says that, in a 
certain river, “they sometimes en- 
countered those crocodiles which they 
call Lagarti ; these make away when 
they see the Christians, and in making 
away they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk.” {Rem. iii. 
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f. 17v.). Oviedo, on another i)age of 
the Hame volume, calls them “Lagarti 
o dragoiii ” (f. 62). 

Bluteau gives “Lagarto, Grocodilo” 
and adds : “In tlie Orieiite Coiiquistado 
(Part. 1. f. 823) you will find a dese,ri]>- 
tion of the Crocodile uiidei- the name 
of Lagarto." 

One often, in Auglo-Tudiaii eonversa- 
tion, used to meet wil.h t.he endeavour 
to distinguish the two well-kmnvn 

K of the Canges as (■rocodilv and 
tor, hut this, like o1 her a})}>liea- 
tions of jiojudar and general terms to 
mark scieiititic distinctions, iiixolves 
fallai’V, as in the cases of ‘])anther, 
leopird,’ ‘camel, droine<lar\ ‘attorney, 
solicitor,’ and so forth. The two kinds 
of (Taiigetic crocodih' wt*ri' known to 
Aelian (c. 250 a.d.), vim writes: “It 
(the Gange.s) hrcKls two kinds ot 
crocodiles ; one ot these is not at all 
hurtful, while, the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of tlesh ; and 
these have a horii\ iiromiiienee, on tht' 
toj) of the nostril. The.se latter are 
u.sed as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers; for tho.se convicted of the 
greatest crimes are cast, to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 

1493. — “In a small adjacent island . . . 
our men huw an onornuniM kind of Iizixrd 
(lagarto wi/// ffrcmde), which they said was 
as Targe nmnd as u calf, and with a tail as 
long as a lance .... hut bulky as it woh, 
it got into the soa, so that they could not 
catch it." Lt^tUiy of l)r. (Vuinca^ in Srlfct 
Lefftrh of Cvfuvihus by Major, Huk. Soc. 
2nd ed., 43, 

1539. — “ All along thi.s Uivyr, that was not 
very hniad, there were a n uni tier of Lizards 
(lagartos), which might more projKirly he 
ciilled Serpents .... with scales uj kid their 

tMieks, and niouthH two fofit w’i<le 

there lie of them that will sometimes get 
upon an almacLia .... and overturn it 
with their tails, swullow'ing u]) the men 
whole, without disniomboring of them.”— 
Pinto, in (logan’.s tr. 17 (on/;, cap. xiv.). 

15.^2. — “ .... aquatic animals such ns 
.... very groat lizards (lagartOS), w'hich 
in form and nature are just the cn»codilos of 
the Nile." — Barros, 1. lii. 8. 

1568. — “In this River wo killed a mon- 
strous LagirtO, or Crocodile ... ho was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
.... ’’ — lob Hortop, in HakJ. iii. 580. 

1679. — “ We found hero many gc*od 

commodities besides alagartoes, 

muuckeyea, and the like.” — ]}rahv, World 
KwomjKiwrd, Hak. Soc. 112. 

1591. — “In this place I have seen very 
ffroat water aligaitoi (which we call in 
English crocodiles), seven yards long.” — 


Master AnUynie Kni'iH, iu Purduis, iv. 
1228. 

1593.—“ In this River (of (Tiinya<iuill) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast, are great abun- 
dance of Alagaxtoea .... iKirsons of credit 
have certiii^ to me that as small fishes m 
other Rivers alxiund in scoulos, so the 

A/ugartorj in this "Sir Richard 

Hawkins, iu Purchas, iv. 1400. 

c. 1593.— 

“ And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stutf'd, and other sUms 

Of ill -shaped fishes. . 

Itomro .lulu't, V. 1. 

1595. — “ Vjion this river there were great 
store of fowle .... but for lagartOB it 
e\oeoded, for there were thcuis.inds t)f those 
vgly seryients : nnd the jioople called it for 
the abunduiiee of them, tlu- rtuer of Lagar- 
tOB in their language.” Jiatriffh, 7'hr />/s- 
corrrie of Ouianu, in Hak/. i\. 137. 

1.59(5. — “Once he would needs defend .i 
rat to be aninut! lationah . . . )>ccause 

.she eatc and gnaw'd his iKsike" .... And 
the more to continue it, beiauise evene one 
laught at him .... tlie nevt rat he soii/d 
on hee nmde an {inatomie ol, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long upon <ivene arlnc 
or miLsckle, and after hanged hei over In- 
head in his .stiidie in steaii of an aiiotlic 
carle’s crocodile or dride Alligatur. T. 
Nashe's 'Have with you to SaJ/ion Waitleii.' 
Repr, in .1, Payne Collie* s Misc. Travt.s, 
p. a. 

1610. — “'fliuse Rlackes . . . told me the 
River was full of Aligatas, and if J saw any 
1 must fight with him, else he W(»uld kill 
me."— />, Miiletim, iu Purchas, i. 2M. 

1613. . . mais jivaiite .... }ior 

distaiicia de 2 legoa.s, ost,i o feriiioso ryo df 
('uMsam do lagarthOB o crocodillos.” — f,’n. 
dinhode hired m, 10. 

1673. “Thu Itivor was full of AligatorB 
or (’rocodiles, which lay li.isking in flio Sim 
in the Mud on the River’s .side.” Fryer, 55. 

17’27. — “ 1 was cleaning a vessel .... 
and hud Stages fitted for iny People to 
stand on .... and w'o were plagnoa with 
five or six Allegfators, whicli wanted to be 
on the Stage.” - .f. Jlanultfui, ii. 133. 

1761.- 

else that sea-like Htruam 

(Whence Trafhc pours her bounties on 
mankind) 

Dread Alligators would alone [hishobs.” 

Orainyei, Bk. ii. 

1881. — “'rho Hooghly alone has never 
boon HU full of sharks and alligatoxi as 
now. Wo have it on undoubted authority 
that wuthin tlie iwxst tw’o months over a 
hundred jicople have fallen victims to those 
itrutoH."— Pioneer Mail, .luly 10th. 

ALLIGATOB-PEAB, s. The fruit 
of the Lauras ptrsea^ Liu., Persea 
gratissima^ Gaertn. The name as here 
given is an extravagant, and that of 
avocato or aoogato a more moderate, 
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corruption of aguitcate or ahuacatl (wee 
below), which appears to have been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Quichua name is 
-palta, which is used os well as aguacate 
hy Gieza de Leon, and also hy Joseph 
de Acosta. (Jrainger (Sugarrmu:^ Bk. 
I.) calls it “ rich Habbar.a" which he 
.says IS “the Indian name of thi^avocatn^ 
iloorado, aingatOy or as the English 
corniptlv call it, ulligatnr pear. The 
Sj)aniar(ls vn S. America call it Agiuicati\ 
aiifl under that name it is desenhed hy 
ITlloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
The praise which Grainger, as quoted 
lielow, “ liberally bestows” on tins 
fruit, is, if wc might judge from the 
.specimens (»ccasionall,\ met with in 
India, absurd. With liberal ]»e]»]K‘r 
and salt there may he a remote sugges- 
tion ol marrow : hut that is all. 
Iinleed it, is hardh a fruit in the 
ordinary sense. Its common sea name 
ot ‘ midsliipman’s butter’ [or *suh- 
allern’s luitter’] is suggesti\e ol its 
merits, or demerits. 

Tl+ough common and naturalised 
tliroughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts ol tro]iical S. America, its actual 
native eouiitrv is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
i» comparatively recent ; not older 
t han the middle ol 18th ceutur\. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
<‘onie long before. 

ir>:V2 “There are otlior fruits t>ctong- 
iiig to the ciiuntry, such as fragrant pinos 
and plantaiiLs, man}’ e\t3alliint 
miiiiiitof,, aguacatee, and other fruits.”— 
CltfZii de Lf4ni, Hi. 

IGOK.— “The Palla is a great tree, and 
carries n fairo loafo, which hath a fruite like 
to groat jioaros ; within it hath a great 
stiiiie, and all the rest is soft ineato, sti as 
when they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
hiitter, and have a noheate taste .” — Joseph 
dr Acosta, 2.^)0. 

c. 16«0.- 

“ The Aguaoat no les.s is Friend 

(To th~ Indies Venus CVmquost doth ex- 
tend) 

A fragrant Ijoaf the Aguaoata bears ; 

Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 

With sueh a white and qporniy Juice it 
Hwolls 

As roproseuts moist Life’s first Priii 
eiples.” 

Cinelcy^ Of Plantes^ v. 

1680.— “This Tavoga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abounding in all manner 
of fruits, such as Pine-apples .... Albe- 
^toi, Pears, MamineB.^’— CtopL l^rpe, in 
iv. 


1685. — “The Avogato Pear-tree is as big 
as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit as 
big as a large Lemon. . . . The Substanee 
in the inside is green, or a little yellowish, 
and soft as Butter. . . ." — Dampier, i. 203. 

1736.— “Avogato, /laum. . . . This fruit 
itself has no taste, hut when mixt with 
sugar and lemon juice gives a wholesome 
and tasty flavour.”— Zr<rf/«r'.s Lexicon, s.v. 

1761. 

“ And thou green avooato, charm of sense, 
Thy ripen’d marrow liberally Iiostows’t.” 

(Jrainger, Bk. I. 

1830.— “The avocada, with its Broh- 
dignag pear, as large as a i>urser’s lantern.” 

— Tom Cnnyle, cd, 18G3, 40. 

[1861.— “There is a wcll-knoan West 
Indian fruit which wo call an avocado or 
alligator pBar."—ri//or, Anahuar., 227.] 

1870. — “The aguaoate or Alligator 
pear." — A’giiifir, Uondunts, 142. 

1873.— “Thus the fruit of the Pci-hki 
fjmfmma was called Ahucatl’ hy the 
ancient Moxiciins ; the Spaniards corrupted 
it to avocado, and our sailors still further to 
'Alligator pears.* "-^Left’s A'icarayua, 107. 

fALLYOOLE, ALIGHOL, ALLT- 
aOOL, ALLEEOOLE, s. H.-P. 

Uiligol^ from Ulli ‘lofty, excelhuit,’ Skt. 
gola^ a troop ; a uondi'script word used 
for “irregular foot in tlie Maratha 
service, without discipline or regular 
arms. According to some they are so 
named from cliarging in a dense mass 
and invoking ’Ali, the .son-in-law of 
Mohaninied, being cliiefly Mohain- 
niedan.s.” — ( Wilson.) 

17W). - “The Nozihs (Nujeeb) are match- 
lockniuu, and according t<i their different 
casts arc called Allogoles nr Kuhillas ; they 
are iiidifforoiitly formed of high-cast Hmdtxis 
and Mussel mans, armed with the country 
lianduok (blindook), to w'hich the ingenuity 
of Do Boigne had added a Bayonet.” — 
ir. H, Ttme, A Letter oh the Maraita People, 
p. 50. 

1804.-“Alleegole. A sort of chosen light 
infantry of the Uohilla I'atans: .soniotimes 
the term np})ears to ho applied to troops 
supposed to lie used goTiorall.\ for desperate 
service." — Friiser, Military Memoirs of 
Skinner, ii. 71 note, 75, 76. 

1817.— “The AllygOOls answer nearly 
the same description.^’- J3/acter, Mem. of 
Operations in India, p. 22.] 

ALMA-PTA, s. This m a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Mooriflli Ar. al-ma\iiya. Properly it 
means ‘a raft’ (see Dozy, s.v.). But it 
is generally used hy the writers on 
India for a canoe, or the like small 
native boat. 
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1514. — “E visto cho non veniva nessuno 
unihaflcinta, hoIo voniu luolto abadie, cio^ 
Iturche, a vondcrd palline. . . — Oiov. da 

Kmjiolij in Arcfitr. Utor. Jtal., p. 59. 

[1539.— Soo quotjitioa from Pinto under 

ALLIGATOR. 

c. IGIO. — “Lipbt veH.selH winch they call 
almadia.” — Piimrd dflia Va//r, Hak. S(K!. 
1 . 122 , and also see under DONEY.] 

1644. ' “lliiiua Almadia iHjra service do 
dito Baluarto, coni seis mannhciro.s (juo 
cada hum ven-se hum x(ora6)“‘ por ines 
. . . . x» 72. " — hlxpenses nf /Jm, in Jiocarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 17.5). 

ALMANACK, .s. On thi.s (hlliciiK 
word .see l)f)/v’.s Oosterliiififcn and 
N.K.D. In a j)a.ssapc qiintcd Ly 
Euseliiua froni Porjiliyry {Prnejt. 
Erangttl. t. iii. ed. (iai.slcjrd) tliere is 
mention of Egyi»lian calendar.^ called 
dXiLiertx*ard Also in t.lie, Vocahular 
Araui/jn i.)i IVdro de Alcal.'i (1.50.5) the 
Ar. Mandh is given as the e<iuivalent of 
the Span, almanaque, whiidi .se(‘m.s to 
show that tin Sji. Arah.s did ii.se 
'tmnnkh in the .sense reepmed, ]»rolal)ly 
having ado] lied it from ihe Egyptian, 
and having asHumed the iiiiLial al to he 
their own art icle. 

ALMYBA, s. H. almdr'i. A ward- 
robe, chest ot drawers, or like piece of 
(clo.sed) funulure. Tlie worn is in 
general itse., I>y masters and servants 
in Anglo-Indian hou.seliold.s, in both 
N. and S. India. It has come to us 
from tlie Port, almario, hiit« it i.s the 
.same word as Fr. wnno/rc, Old E 
ambry [for which see N.K.I).'] &e., ami 
Sc;, awmryy (jrgiiiating in the Lat. 
armarium.^ or -n'a, which o(;cur.s al.so 
in L. Gr. as ipfiapij, dpfxipLov. 

c. B.C. 200. — “ Hoc c.sl (|iu»d oliin clnii- 
culum ox armario tc Hurn))Ui.sse uiubus 
uxon tuiie . . . - l*lautus, Men. in. 3. 

A.D. 1450. “Item, I will my charahru 
prestos haue .... the thone of thaiiie 
the to aimer, k the tothir of yame the 
tothor almar whilk I ordnyd for kejiyng of 
vefltmentetj. M'j// of Sir T. (Uimberfege, in 
Aoadem.y, Sopt. 27, 1879, p. 231. 

1,589.—“ itornaiiolanpHottle, item uiie 

almarie. ane Kist, aue smt hnrde . . . .” — 
Ext. Records Burgh of tJ/asgnw, 1876, 130. 

1878.— “Sahib, have you Uiokod in Mr 
Morrinon’s almlrah ? ”— in Mofussilj 
i. 34. 

ALOES, s. The name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different sub- 
stances : a. the drug prepared from the 
inspi.ssaied bitter juice of the Alo6 


SocotriTuiy Lam. In this meaning (a) 
the name i.s con.sidered {Hanhury and 
Fliu'kiger^ rhartiianniraphiny 616) to he 
derived from tlie Syriac 'dwai (in P. 
alwd). b. Aloes-wood, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is pc*rhap.s from 
one of tin; Indian forms, through the 
Htdirew (pi. forms) ahdliin^ mhdlini 
and ahdldth, akhdldth. ' Neither Hipjio- 
crates nor Tlieophr.'i.stn.s mentions aloe.s, 
hut Dioseorides describes two kinds c)f 
it (Mat. Mfd. in. 3). “It was J)rol^ahl^ 
the Socotrine aloes with wmich tlie 
ancients were most familiar. Eii.stathins 
says the aloe was called Upd, from its 
excellence in preserving life (ad. 11. 
630). Tins accounts for the jiow^der of 
aloes being called Hiera jnrra in lln‘ 
oldc*!' wnl,ers on Pharmacy.” — (Franns 
Adamii^ Namti.\ of nil MinernU., riauts, 
rttid A7i‘mals dtsr. by the Greek aidlurrs, 
etc.) 

(a) c. A.n. 70. — “Tile host Aloe (Litin 
the snmo) is brought <iut (»f India. . . . 
Much uso thoro is of it. in iiuitiy casus, but 
l*rin<’ipidly to loosen the bollio ; being the 
only purgative medicine that is (■.)nifortuble 
t<» tlie .stomach. . . ." — P/iiii/, J5k. xxvn {J‘h, 
Holland, ii. 212). 

(b) 5^ Kal NtA-6577/i.os .... (p^pui^ 
plyfia fffn'ipuT)^ kai dXdys war I Xlrpas 
cKaruv " John \i\. 39. 

c. A.n. 51.5 — “From the remoter regions, 
1 .sjinak of T/uiista and other places, the 
imiM)rt.s u> To}»r(jbane are silk Aloes wood 
(aX6r»), cloves, sandal-wood, and so forth.” — 
fV>s7/irt.v, in Cathay, p. clxAVii. 

|c. 1605.— “ In wch Hand of Allasakatriiia 
are g(K)d harbors faire do})th and good 
Anolu»r ground." - JUncH/ifton in Jhixl- 
wo(kI, First Letter Book, 82, (Here there is 
a confusion of the name of the island 
Soc<itra wiUi that of its best-known product 
— /S'cca^riHa).] 

1617. . a kind of lignum AllO* 

waies. " - Cocks's Diary, i. 309 [and soo 


ALOO, R. Skt. - H. dlu. This word 
is now used in Hindustani and other 
dialects for tile ‘]iot.ato.’ The original 
Skt. is said to mean the esculent root 
A rum campan ukit urn. 

ALOO BOKHARA, b. P. dlu- 
hokhdra, ‘ Bokh. plum ’ ; a kind of 
jiriine commonly brought to India by 
the Afghan traders. 

[c. 1666.—“ Usbec being the country whioh 
pnncipalJy supplies Delhi with .... man^r 
loads of dry fruit, as Bokaia prunes. . . . ’ 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 118.] 
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1817.— 

“ Plunfsiins, the f^oldon and the green, 

Malaya’s nectiir’d mangusteen ; 

Prunes of Bokhara, and sweet nuts 

Kronj the far groves of Samarkand.” 

Moore, La! la liookh. 

ALPEEN, H. alphi, used in 
Jioinlxiv. A eoninioii pm, Iroiii Port. 
aljintiv {Pnvjah N. t£- Q., ii. 117). 

AMAH, s. A wet. iiuiHe ; used in 
Madias, Pjoiidtay, (’lima and JajMUi. 
ll IS Port, ama (coinji. (lerinan and 
Swidisli nmmf). 

ISIiJl . A sort of gjiod-natiiroil 

liou.sekeeper-like hodic.s, whi» talk onl> of 
.o ills iiiul amahs, and liad nights, and 
li.diies, and the advanUiges of Hodgstm's 
ale \\hile they are nursing : seeming in short 
devoted to ‘suckling fools and chronicling 
Miudl heer.”'- Lrttus fnm Madras, 294. 
iSee also jt. 100. 

AMBAREE, s. I'his is a P. word 
(amarl) lor a Howdah, and the word 
oeenrs III CIolehroolie’.M Jellers, hut is 
(jiiite unusual now. Gladwin detines 
Ahtarer as “an uiiihrL*lla over the 
How dell” (Index to Aijeen, i.). Tlie 
nroper ajiplieation is to a eano]»ied 
liowdali, siieli as is si ill used by native 
lirinees. 

(c 1001.- “ Aurengzeho felt that he might 
MUitiire to shut his brother up in a covered 
embary, n kind of closed litter in which 
wonicn are curried on olophant^i." — Bernier 
(ed. C( III si able), 09. | 

e. lOOf). — “On the day that the King 
Went 11)1 the Mountain of Pire-pon)ale . . . 
being follow’ed by n long row of olephante, 
upiii which sat the Women in Mikdembers 
and Embarys . . . — Bernier, E.T. 130 
|ed. dnnstablc, 407 J. 

1798. — “The Rajah’s Smoarree w’n.s very 
grand and sujierb. He had twenty olo- 
I»hants, with richly embroidered ambarrehs, 
the whole of them mounted by his sirdars, 
—he himself riding upon the largest, put in 
the eontro. «SA;m7icr, Mem. i. 1,57. 

1799. — “Many of the largest Ceylon and 
other Deccany Elephants Iwre ambArie 
on which all the chiefs and nobles rode, 
dressed with magiiiiiconco, mid adorned 
with the richest jewels.”— Li/c of Colebrooke, 
p. 164. 

1805. — “Amaury, u canopied seat for an 
‘Elephant. An open one is called Haaza or 
of Word* used in E. Indies, 

^nd ed. 21. 

1807. — “A royal tiger which was started 
in boating a large cover for game, sprang 
)ip So far into the lunbany or state howdah, 
in which Sujah Dowlah was seated, as to 
doubt of a fatal issue."— 
^VUlmmaon, Orient. Field Sp(yrta, 16 . 


AMBABBEH, s. Dokh. Hind, and 
Mtthr. amhdrd, ambd-ri [Skt. amla-vdf- 
ika], the. jilant Hihiaciia canvabinue, 
nflbrdiiig a useful tibre. 

AMBOTNA, n.p. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, belonping to the 
Dut<-h. The native form of the name 
is Ambun [wdiich according to Marsdeii 
means ‘ d(‘w ’], 

IlHOf). — “He hath sent hither his force.s 
which hath c\)>clled all the Portingalls out 
of the fforts they here hould utt Ambweno 
and l'\dore.”- liirdivood, First Letter Book, 
08.] ' 

AMEEN, s. The word is Ar. amln, 
meaning ‘a tru.st worthy person,’ and 
then an insjiector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has .si'vcral uses as ai)plied to 
native otiicials employed under tlui 
(.’ml (’ourts, but nearly all reducible 
to the detinilion of fide romnnssarius. 
Thus an ameen may he employed by 
a (.’oiirt to investigate accounts cou- 
ne(‘ted with a suit, to pro.secute local 
em|uiiie.s of any kind bearing oii a 
suit, to sell or t.o deliver over posses- 
sion of immovable pn^perly, to carry 
out legal iiroeesH as a bailih', &o. The 
name is also a)>j»lied to native a.ssis- 
tanls m the duties of land-survey. 
lJul. see Sndder Ameen (BUDDEB). 

flOlO. — “Ho declared his office of Amin 
rei] Hired him to hoar and determine differ- 
ences." — Foster, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1K17. — “Native officers culled aumeeilB 
were .sent to collect accounts, and to obtain 
infommtion in the districts. The first 
iiicidutils that occurred were complaints 
against these auxneeilB for injuriims treat- 
ment of the inhabitants. . . .” — Mill. Hist.^ 
ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861.— “ Rental loe dewans, once pure, 
are converted into demons ; AmeenB, once 
hnrmlc.ss, become tigers ; magistrates, su})- 
jxised U* bo just, arc converted into oji- 
pre-ssors. ” — Peterson, Sjieech for Proaecntwii 
in Nil Durpav case. 

1878.— “The Ameen employed in making 
the partition of an estate ." — Life in the 
Mofussil, i. 206. 

1882. — “A tnissionury .... might, on the 
other hand, be brought to u standstill when 
asked to explain all the terms used by an 
a.miti or valuator who had boon sent to fix 
the judicial rents." — &ity. Iter., Dec. 30, 

p. 866. 

AMEER , 8. Ar. Amir (root omr, 

‘ commanding,’ and so) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord,’ and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Amlru* /- 
‘the Amir of the Faithful’ 
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i.t. the Caliph, dowuwarda. The word 
in tliis form perhaps first heeunie 
faiiiilmr as applied t(i tlie Princes of 
Sind, at the tune of tlie coinjnest of 
that Province hy Sir C. J. Naj»ier. 
It is the title affected hv many Mnsiil- 
inan sovereigns of \ arious cal il ires, Jis the 
Amir of Kabul, the Amir of Bokharri, 
tS:c. But in sundry other form# the 
word has, more or less, taken root in 
Europwin languages since the early 
Middle Ages Thus it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,’ now confined 
to generals of the sea service, but 
applied in varying lorins by medieval 
Christian wriUu's to the AmilB, <»r 
lords, of the court and army of Egyjit 
and other Mohammedan States. I'lie 
word also came to us again, by a lat.er 
im]MirtJition from the Levant, in the 
French form, Emir or Emer. — See 
also Omrah, wlmli is m fact Umardy 
the pi. of Amir. Byzantine writers use 
'Afiip, ’Afi7]pai, ' A/jLTjpaioi, kv. 

(See Diinnigi., Cluss. (rrarit.) It is 
the opinion of the best scholars that 
the forins Amiral, AmmiragliOy Admiral 
&c., originated in the application of u 
l.<ow Latin termination -alu or -aliuHy 
thoug:h some doubt may still attach 
to this (.question. (See Mai'cel Devic, 
N.v. Amiraly and l)ozy, Oosterl ingen, 

H. v. Admiraal [and N.E.I). s.v. Ad- 
miral]. The (} in admiral jiroliably 
cunie from a false imagination of (con- 
nection with admirari. 

] 2.50. --“Li grand amiraufl des galies 
in'onvdia c|ucrrc, ot nui dumaiidu si j'esteie 
cousins le roy ; et je It* di »|no nunin . . ." 

-JoinviUa, p. 17«. Tliis jiaxsage ilhistrutes 
the sort of way in which our nsslurn n^i; of 
the word admiral origiiuited. 

c. 134.5.— “The Master of the Shii> like 
a great amir ; when he goes ashore the 
archers and the blackainooiN march licforc 
him with javelins and swords, with cinims 
and horns and trninnots.”— Jiafuta, iv. 
93. 

Compare with this dcscriiition of the 
rionimaridor of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton's of an English Caji- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th : 

“Captain ileuwes, who commanded the 
Albenuirfe, accotmianied us also, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumixits with us, so as to 
make our Compliment the more soloran.” — 

I. 294. 

And this again of an “ interloper ” skiinier 
at Hooghly, in 1683 : 

1683.— “Alley went in a splendid Eijuip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. I'en 
E^lishmen in Blue Capps and Coats edged 
with Red, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (? 8) /*«ww 


before them, and 4 Musicians jilnyiiig on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, lief ore him, like an 
Agent . . ."—Hedges, Uet. 8 (Hak. Soc. 
i. 123). 

1384. — “II Soldano fu cristiano di (Ireeiii, 
e fu venduto jior schiavo (puindo era fanci- 
iillo a lino ammiragllo, come tu dicessi 
‘ciijiitano di giierra.' ’ - h'rescubahU, ji. 39. 

[IfilO. — See (plots tion from Vartht'ma 
under XEBAFINE.] 

1610. — “ITio inhabitants (of Sidon) are ol 
sundry nation^ and religions ; govornocl by 
a succession of I’rim'Cs whom they call 
Emers ; dowonded, as thei say, from the 
Bruscs.” — Saiidi/s, Jovrnei/, 210. 

AMOY, n.]». A gri'.'il sc;i])ort i>l 
Fokicn in Cliin.'i, the name ot which 
in Mandann dialed is Hiu-men, mean- 
ing ‘Hall date,’ which is in the 
(diangehaii dialect A-wm". In .sonn^ 
books of the last eentui\N it is called 
Em inf and the Iik**, Ji is now a 
Treaty -Port. 

16S7.— “ Amoy oj Aiilia\. which is a city 
standing on a Navigable liiver in the Fni- 
vinee (»f Fokion in China, and i- a place of 
vast trade.” — Itnmpu’i, i 417. (This looks 
a*' if Dampier confounded the name of ..I mo//, 
the origin of winch (as gum r.illy given) w i- 
have stilted, with thiit of Aii-lml, one of the 
connected |M>rt.s, which ho*- to the N.E., 
about 30 III., as the crow fhes. from Amoy). 

1727. — “The**e are some curiosities in 
Amoy, 'hie IS a large Stone that weighs 
above forty I'lins .... in siicli an Kpiili- 
brnim, that a Youth of twelve ^'oar.s old can 
ea-sily muko it move.”— 4 . J/aniitfon, ii, 243. 

AMSHOM, K. Mai ay rd. amAanLy 

friHii Skt. vlmmhy ‘a part,’ (iidined bv 
Gundert as “}»ait oi aTalook, furmerly 
called hoUliy greater tluiii a 
[Logan {Man. Malnhary i. 87) .sjieaks 
of the aimam as a ‘jiarish.’l It is 
furtJier ex]>lained in the following 
(piotation : — 

1878. — “The amshom is roalh the small- 
est revenue division there is in Malaliar, and 
is generally u tract of country some Brjuare 
miles in extent, in which there is no such 
thing Its a village, but u series of scattered 
homostoads and farms, where the owner of 
the land and his servants reside .... 
separate and apart, in single sejiaruto huts, 
or ill scattered collections of huts.”— 
of Census Com. in India. 

A MUCK, to run, V. There is we 
believe no room for doubt that, to ns 
at least, this expression came from the 
Malay countries, where both the phrase 
and the practice arc still familiar. 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
menon, os prevalent among the Malays, 
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^^■ere contributed l)y Dr Oxley of 
Singapore to the Journal of the Indian 
ArmipelayOf vol. iii. j). 532 ; see. a 
»|ii(>l,ation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes — “The best e.vjdaiuition of the 
fact- is perliaiis t-hat it was tlie Malay 
national metnod of committing suicide, 
especially as one nev(‘r hears of Malays 
committing suicide in any otlier w'ay. 
Tins form of suicide may arise from 
a wish to die fighting aud thus avoid 
a ‘.straw deatli, a cow’s death’; but 
it IS curioii.s that, women and children 
arc often among the victims, and 
especially iiieinhc.rs of the suicide’s 
own faniilN. 'The act of running a- 
muck IS ]irohably due to causes over 
which tlie culprit has soim* amount 
"I control, as the custom has now 
died out in the liritisli Pos.sessioiis in 
the IVuinsula, the olfenders ]irohably 
ol(|e( ting to being caught and tried in 
<o|(l blood. 1 remember hearing of 
only about tw’o cases (one by a Sikh 
S(( ldi(*r) in alnuit si\ \ears. It has 
Ix'en suggested lurther that, tlie e.\- 
trrnie inonot.onou'' In-at of the Penin- 
sula may ha\t' conduced t.o sucli out- 
lucaks as those of Jiunniiig amuck 
;ind L.itali.] 

Tin' word is b\ Crawfurd ascribed 
to the Javanese, and this is his e.v- 
planaliun : 

‘‘ 1 // 0 /./.- (.1.). .\n a-invtk . to run a-muck ; 
tt» tilt ; to run fnricMisly and desperately at 
.my one ; to uiake a furious onset or i-harge 
in eonibat ." — {Malay Jhet.) [The .standard 
Malay, afeordinj? to Mr Skojit, is rather 
amok ( mt'iKjCimok ) . ] 


Mar.sden ,sa\s that the word rarely 
occur, s in any other than the verbal 
loriii mnKjdmuk, ‘to make a furious 
attack ’ (Mem. of a MuUiyau Family, 

There is reason, how’evi-r, to a.scribe 
an Indian origin to the term ; whilst 
the jmic.tice, ajiart from l.lie term, is 
of no rare occurrence in Indian histoiw. 
ddiuH Tod records .some notable iii- 
staiice.s in the history ol the Rriji>ut.s. 
In one of these (1634) the eldest son 
of the Raja of Marwar ran a-muck at 
Ihe court of Shfih Jahan, failing in 
luH blow’ at the Emjieror, but killing 
live courtiers of eminence before lie 
hdl hiinself. Again, in the 18th cen- 
tury, Bijai Singh, also of Marw'ur, bore 
strong resentment against the Taljmra 
prince of Hyderabad, Bijar Khun, who 
had sent to demand from the Rkjput 
tribute and a bride. A BhattI and a 


Chondawat offered their services for 
vengeance, and ^4et out for Sind as 
envoys. Whilst Bijar Khan read their 
credentials, muttering, ‘No mention 
of the bride ! ’ the ChondaWfat buried 
a dagger in Ins heart, exclaiming ‘This 
for the bride!’ ‘And this lor the 
tribute!’ cried the Bhatli, rej^ating 
tlfe blow'. The pair then ])liea their 
daggers right and left, and 26 persons 
w’(‘re slain bid'ore the envoys were 
hacked to pieces (Tod, ii. 45* & 315). 

But it is in Malabar that wc trace 
the a])])arent origin of the Malay term 
ill the eM.stcnce of certain de.speradoe.H 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amouchi or amuco. The 
nearest ajijiroach 1o tins that we have 
been able to discover is the Malayalam 
amar-kkan, ‘a w'arrior’ (from amar, 

‘ light, wai ’). [The ]>roper Malayalam 
term for .such men w’a.-, Chaver, literally 
tho.se who t.ook u]> or devoted them- 
wlves to death.] One of the .special 
apjilications of this word is remarkable 
in connection with a singular citstom 
ill Malabar. After the Zamozin Imd 
reigned 1 2 yenrs, a great a.s.sembly w'as 
held at Tirunavayi, when that Prince 
took Ins seat surrounded by his de- 
}»endant.s, fully armed. Any one might 
then attack him, and the a.ssailant, if 
.siicce.s.sful in killing the ZamoHn, got 
the throne. This had often hajipened. 
[For a full discu.s.sion of this custom 
.see Frazer, Golden Jlouyh, 2nd ed., ii. 
14 sipl In 1600 thirty such a.ssailants 
were killed in the enter]»rise. Now 
these men were called amar-Ickdr (])1. 
of amar-kkan, .see Gund^rt s.\ .). These 
men evidently ran a-mnek in the true 
Malay .sen.se ; and <[Uotalions below 
will show other ill lustrations from 
Malabar which conlirm the idea that 
iMitli name and jiractice originated 
in Continental India. 'Jdiere is indeed 
a ditticulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the amuco 
or amouchi of Enrojiean writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarkdean, whilst it is .so 
close to the Malay timuk; and on 
this further light may be hoped for. 
The identity between the amoucOB 
of Malalmr and the amuck runners 
of the Malay jieninsula is clearly 
showni by the passive from Correa 
given below. [Mr Wnitew’ay adds — 

“ Gouvea (1606) in his lomada (ch. 9, 
Bk. ii.) applies tlie word .amOUqUBB 
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to certain Hindus whom lie saw in I 
S. Malabar ne^ar Quilon, whose duty ; 
it was to defend the Syrian C’hristiaiis | 
vith their lives. There are reasons 
for thinking that the worthy jnde.st i 
f'ol liold ol the story of a cock and | 
a bull ; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to were re-iillv Jangadas.”] 
(See JANCADA). 

De (lubernatis has iudi-ed suggested 
that the word amoucki was derned 
from the Skt. nmokshya^ ‘ that cannot 
be loosed’; and thi.s would be \ery } 
consistent with several of the ])assages 
whieli Ave shall (juote, in whi<h tlie 
idea of being ‘bound l»v a vow’ 
underlies the conduct of the persons 
to whom the term was applicnblt- both I 
in Malabar and in the Arcliij»elago. | 
But amoksliya is a word unknown to j 
Malay alam, in such a sense at h-ast. 

We have seen a-miiclc derned from 
the Ar. ahmak., ‘ fatuous ’ [{c.y. 

Jungle Lij(\ Sfift).] But this is ety- 
mology of the kind Avhich scorns 
history. 

The phrase has lieer thoroughly 
naturalised in England «niee the days 
of Urydeii and Po]ie. [The earliest 
quotation for “ running an? uc/c ” in the 
N.E.D. is from Mar\ell (1G72).] 

c. 1430. — Nieolo Conti, speaking of the 
greater Inlands of the Areliijtcl.'»po under the 
name of the 1’wo .lavas, d(jes not iwo the 
word, but describes a fonii t»f tlic [)rHCtu! 0 : — 

“ Homicide is hero a jost, and goes with- 
out punishment. Debtors are made over to 
their creditors ?is slaves ; and wjuio of those, 
preferring death t<j slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, stabliing all whom they fill 
in with of less strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the hands <jf somo 
one more than a match for them. 1’his 
man, the creditors then sue in ( Jourt for the 
dead man’s debt." In India in tli£ XVth 
C. 4r>. 

]r»]6.— “There are sonic of thorn (.Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall ill of any severe 
illness vow t<J (Jod that if they roiiiaiii in 
health they will of their ow'n aei-ord .seek 
another more honourable death for his ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get well they take 
a dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill us many persons as they 
meet, both men, women, and children, in 
such wise that they go like mad dugs, kill- 
ing until they are killed. These are called 
Amiico. And as soon as they see them 
begin this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Amuco, in order that people may take care 
of themselves, and they kill them with 
dagger and spiear thnists.” — Barbosa, Hak. 
Soc. 194. This passage seems to show that 
the word amuk must have boon commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arrival 
of the Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


1.5.39.— “ . . . The 'I’y™"*' (<> Be.)/ Acfie) 
sallied forth in person, accompanied with 
5000 resolute men {chicn 7)itl AmoucoB) and 
charged the Hatnes very furiously.” — Pinto 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, }>. 20. 

15.52, — Do Barros, speaking of the capture 
of the Islaml of Belli {Bf)/(, oil the N.W. 
jHunt of Kathiawar) by Nuno da (Innhn in 
15.11, sny.s. “Blit the natives of (rii/jirat 
.stiMjd in such fear t)f Sultan Badur that tin-) 
woubl not consent to the terms. And so, 
like ])eople dutoniiincd on death, all iliiit 
night they shaved their heails (this is a 
superstitious practice of those who despise 
lift!, peo])le whom they call in India Amau- 
COB) and betook themselves to their niostpie, 
ami there devoted tlioir jtersons bi death 
.... and as an earnest of this vow, and 
an examjile of this resolution, the Capbiin 
tirdcred a great lire to be made, and east 
into it his wifi‘, rtnd a little son that he had, 
and all his lumsehold and his goods, in fear 
lest anything of his sh(Mild fall into our 
]»ossossit»u." Others did Hit! like, and thou 
i they fell upon the ]*ortugiiese. — Dee. IV. 

I u. 1.3. 

e 156], — In war betw'eon the Kings of 
(’alitut and Cochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin were killed. A number of these 
de.sper.tdoes who havi* been spoken of in 
the quotations were killed. . . . “But some 
remained v\bo were not killed, and these 
wont in shame, not b> have died avenging 
their lords .... these were more than 
2(XJ, who all, a<a-ording to thoir custom, 
shav(!d ott all their hair, even to the o}e- 
brow.s, and embraced each other and their 
fnonds and relations, as men almut to 
suffer death. In this case they are as 
madmen- known as amoucoB— aiul eoiint 
themselves as already among the dead. 
These men dispersed, seeking wherever they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
thcjy rushed fearless, killing and slaying till 
they wore slain. And some of thoin, ai»out 
twenty^, reckoning more highly of their 
honour, desired to turn their death to bettor 
I account ; and these separated, and found 
thoir way .secretly to Calicut, dotermiriud to 
slay the king. But ns it became known 
that they wore amoucOB, the city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants to 
slay them as they slow others. But they 
like desperate men played the devil { fazu\o 
diahriD'as) before they wore slain, ami killed 
iiiaiiy pe<?plo, with women and children. 
And live of them got together to a wood 
near the city, which thoy haunted for a 
go<»d while after, making robbenes and 
doing much mischief, until the whole of 
them were killed.”— r/urrea, i. 364-5. 

1.560. — “The King of Cochin. 

hath a groat number of gentlemen which 
ho callcth Amooohi, and some are called 
Nairi ■ these tw'o sorts of men ostoom not 
thoir lives anything, so that it may be for 
the honour of their King.” — M. Cmsar Fre- 
deriks in Purchaa, ii. 1708. [See Logan, 
Man. Malabar, i. 138.] 

1.584.— “Thoir forces (in Cochin) consist 
in a kind of Boldiera whom they call 
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amocohi, who aro under obligation to die 
nt the King’s pleasure, and all soldiers who 
in war lose their King or their general lie 
under this obligation. And of Hiieh the 
King makes use in urgent cases, sending 
them to die fighting.”— Letter of F. Sassetti 
to Francesca (Id. I), of 'I’liscany, in lie 
Guheniatis, 1.^)1. 

c. 1.^84. — “1'horo are some also who are 
called Amocchi .... who being wourv of 
li^ing, Hct themselves in the way with n 
wo.ipoii in their liaiids, which tliej c;ill :i 
and kill as many as they moet^* with, 
till .somebody killeth them , and this they 
doc for the least anger they conceive, as 
do, s]>crate men.” — f». JiaJhi lii l*urchas, ii. 
1724 

1002.- Dc (’outo, speaking of the .lava- 
Tinsc • “'riiey are chivalrous men, and of 
iich detennin.'itifUi tliat for wh.'itovci olTonoc 
may he offered them they make themselvos 
amOUCOB m order to gel satisfactum thereof. 
Vnd vM'ro a sjieiir run into the stomach of 
siuh an one he would still ]»ress forwarfl 
\Nithont fear till ho g«»t at bi^ fdc." — Z>cc. 
I\ 111 1. 

,, In aiKtther passage {th. \ii. 14) 
I)e ( 'onto speak.s of the amoucOB <»f 
Malabar just as Della Valle d(>os bel(»w. 
In />fr. VT. viii 8 ho describes how, 
on ^he death of the King of IMmontn, in 
action with the l‘ortugiie.>e, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amoucos with the 
usual eeremonie.s, vshuving their heads on 
one side, and sw'onring b> their fiagoda to 
avenge th(> King'.s death." 

IfiOM. — “Este es el genero do milieia do In 
India, y lo.s Kejes S4)fialan mas o ruenos 
AmoyoB (b Amacos, <|no todo os uno) jmra 

sii guarda ordinaria.” — Ituman^ //is- 
tana. 48. 

1004. — “ Aniii hochitvnn junta do Aznooos, 
con HUS eeroinonias ]iara venir a niorir 
adonde el I’linical aiiia sedo muerto." — 
fhifTtcro, /{rfacioti, 91. 

Hill. — “Viceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucos? Soldier, it means nion who 
ha\ e made up their iniml to die in killing as 
many as they can, as is done in the parts 
about M.'ilnea by those whom they call 
amoucOB in the language of the country.” 
— Cnuio, Jtialflt/a do Saldndo Ih'atiai, i^nd 
part, p. 9 ,. — (Printed ,it Lisbon in 1790). 

Ifilf).— “ Hos inter h’airo.s gonus ost ot ordo 
»luoni Amocas vocant (|uibuH ob stiidium rei 
bollicao praecipna Inns tribuitur, ot omnium 
hahontiir vnlidissimi. - yorrir. Thesaurus. 
i. 65. 

1624. — “Though two kings may be at w’ar, 
either enemy takes groat hoed not kill 
the Kii^ of the opposite faction, nor yet to 
strike his umbrella, wherever it may go . , . 
for the whole kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would bo bound to avenge 
him with the complete destruction of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. The greater the king’s dignity 
among these tmoplo, the longer period lasts 
this obligation tti furious revenge .... this 
period or method of revenge is termed 


Amoco, and so they say that the Amoco 
of the Samori lasts one day ; the Amooo of 
the king of (V»chin lasts a life-time ; and .so 
of others.” — /*. della VnVe.^ ii. 745 [Hak. 
S<ic., ii. .‘180 w'4/.J. 

1648.— “ Derrihro cos palissades s’estoit 
c.ach^ un CLKjiiin de Hantamois rpii estoit 
revenu do la Mecfjue et jouoit a Moqua 
. . . . il court par Ics nies ot tue tous ceux 
(|iril rencontre. . . . ” — Tavernier, 1'. dr^ 
Indcs, He. iii. ch. ‘24 fKd. Hall, ii. 361 seq.]. 

16.59. — “I saw in this month of February 
nt Hntnvin the brea-sts torn with red-h(»t 
tongs off a black Indian by the executioner ; 
and after this ho was broken on the wheel 
fmni below iijiw'ards. This w-as because 
through the evil liabit of eating opium 
(according to the g«»dless custom of the 
Indian'') he h;id liecomn mad and raised 
the cry of Amitrle (inis]). for Amock) . . . 
in which rnad stjite ho had slain five ])er- 
sons. . . . This wim the third Amock' 
crycr whom 1 saw during that visit t«i 
Ikitavia (a few months) broken on the w’hoel 
for murder.” 

» « « « « 

“Such a murderer and Axnock- 

riinner has sometimes the fame of being an 
invincible hero because ho has so manfully 

rc}>ulsc«] nil who tried to seize him 

So the Netherlands (Jovornment is compelled 
when such nn Axnock-runner is taken alive 
to jmnish him in a terrific manner .” — Walter 
Schulzens Ost-Jiulisrlir /ieisr-Beschreihvng 
((xcminu cd.), Amsterdam, 1676, pp. 19-‘20 
and ‘2*27. 

1672. — “ Every community (of the Malabar 
rhri.stians), every church has its owm 
Amouchi, which .... are people who 
take nn ontli to protect with their own lives 
the persons and places put under their 
siifcguard. from all and every harm." — P. 
Vicenza Maria, 145. 

,, “ If the Prince is sinin the amouchi, 

who arc niimonnis, would avenge him 
desperately. If he be injured the.\ jiut on 
festive raiment, take leave of their |mronts, 
and w'lth fire and sword in hand invade the 
hostile territory, burning everv dwelling, and 
slaying man, woman, and chilri. siiariug none, 
until they thonisolvos fall.” — Ihid. 237-8. 

1673. — “And they (the Mohammedans) 
arc hardly restrained from ninning a muck 
(which is to kill whoever they meet, till they 
lie slain themselves), espeeially if they have 
been nt I/adge [Hadgee] a Pilgrimage to 
Mecca.” — Fri/er, 91. 

1687. — Dryden assailing Burnet : — 

“ Prompt to assault, and cftrelo.sHof defence. 

Invulnerable in his impudence, 

He dares the World ; and eager of a name, 

Ho thrusts about and justles into fame. 

Frontloss and satire-proof, he scours the 
streets 

And nins nn Indian Muck at all he 
meets.” 

Tlie Hind and the Panth^^ lino 2477. 

1689.— “Those that run those are called 
Amouki. and the doing of it Running a 
Muok.”— Ocinptofi, 237. 
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1712.— " Amouco n’ormo da India) val o 
nitismo que humem detemninudo e a}K>.studu 
quo desproza a vida o nuu temo a iiiurte.” 
— BluteaUy s.v. 

1727.—“ I answored him that I could no 
lonffer bear their In.'iults, and, if I had not 
Penuiesion in three Days, 1 would nm a 
Muck (which is a mad (iustom among the 
Mallayas when thoy boconic dosiiorate).”- 
A. Hamilton, ii. 231. 

1737.-^ 

“ Satire’s my weai>on, but I’m t«M-) diMcroot 

To run a muck, and tilt .at all I moot.” 

Irti. of Horace, D. ii. Sat. i. 69. 

1768-71.— “These acts of indiscriniinnto 
murder are culled by us mucks, becau.se 
the perpetrators of thorn, during thoir 
frenzy, eontinuallv erv out amok, amok, 
which Signifies kill, kilt. . — Stavorinvs, 

1. 291. 

1783. — At Bencoolcn m this 3 ear (1760) — 
“the Count (d’K.stainp) afraid of an in- 
surrection aiiioug tlio Ilugge.s.ses .... 
invited several to the Fort, and when 
tho.se had entered the Wicket w’u.s shut 
upon them ; in attomptiiip to di.surm them, 
they viangavine^ , that is ran a muck ; thoy 
drew their cresses, killed one or two Krcnch- 
nion, wounded others, and at last suffered 
themaelvos, for siipjKjrting this fioint of 
honour.” — Forrest's Voyayt to AIrrgui, 77. 

1784. — “ It IS not to Is* controverted th.'it 
those de.spcrate acts of indisenminute 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mnngamol <lo actuall) take ]dace, 
and fretiuenll} too, in "oine parts of the 
east (in .lava in particulai —Mantden, H. 
of Sumatra, 239. 

1788. — “We are detonnined to run a 
muck rather tliaii .sutlei ourselves to bo 
forced away tiy these Hollanders,”— A/m. 0 / 
a Afalaynn Family, 66 

1798. — “At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, <ir mohawks, as they have 
boon called by an easy corriiptmn. hi.s 
reward is very i‘f»n,sidorable , but if bo kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual pay. . .” 
— TransUitvr of Sluvorivn.s, 1. 291. 

1803.— “Wo cannot hel]) thinking, that 
one day or another, when they are more 
full of opium than u.snal, they (the Malays) 
will run a muck from (Jape ri'iiioiin to the 
('a.spian.”— Smith, Works, 3rd od., 
iii. 6. 

1846. — “On the 8th July, 1846, Siiiiiin, a 
respectable Malay hoii.se-buildoT in J'eiiang, 
ran amok .... killeil an old Hindu woman, 
n Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
about three years old . . and wouiidod two 
Hindus, throe Kling.s, and two (Miinese, of 
whom only two survived. . . . On the trial 
Sunan declared he did not know w'hat he was 
about, and persisted in this at the place of 
execution. . . . The amok took place on the 
8th, the trial on the 1.3th, and the execution 
on the 15th July,— all within 8 days."-/. 
Ind. Ardi., vol. iii. 460-61. 

1849.— “A man sitting quietly among his 
friends and relatives, will without provoca- 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 


slay all within his roach. . . . Next day 
when interrogated .... the answer has 
invariably been, “The Devil oiitorod into 
me, my eyes w'ere darkened, I did not know 
what I was about.” I have received the 
same reply on at least 20 different occasions ; 
on examination of these monomaniacs, J have 
generally' found thorn labouring under some 
gastric disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . . 
The Rugis, whotbur from revenge or disca.se, 
are by far the most addictod to run amok. 

I should think three fourths of all the cases 
1 have seen have boon by persons «)f this 
nation.” — hr T. Oxlrif, in ,/. Ind. Arrhlp., 
iii. .532. 

[1869.- “ Macassjir is tho most colobrated 
place ill tho F.ast for ‘running a muck.’” 
— Wallace, Aiitloii Arrhtu, (cd. 1890), 
p. 134.] 

[1870. - For a full account of many cases 
in India, see (^hrrrrs, Mrd. Jnnuprndi nrt , 
p. 781 seqej.] 

1873. — “They (the English) .... crave 

f governors who, not lia\ing bound themselves 
beforehand to 'nm amuck,’ luov give the 
land some chance of repose.” — /l/of/avWs 
Mayazmr, .liiiic, p. 7.59. 

187.5.— “On being struck the Malay ot 
<»nco stabbed Arshad with a Inss , tho b|(M»d 
of the iHiople who hjid witne.sscd the deed 
w'as aroused, thuv ran amok, attacked Mr' 
Birch, who w'as tmthing in a floating bath 
close to the .shore, .stabbed and killed him.” 
— Sir H'. h. JerroiH to tho E. of Carnarvon, 
N.»v. 16, 187,5. 

1876. — “Twice over, while we were wend 
ing our way v\t the steep hill in (lalata, it 
was our luck to see a Turk 'nm a muck’ 
.... iii.io times out of ton this frenzy is 
foignod, but not always, as for instance in 
tho case where a pnest took to running a- 
VI nr I on an Austrian Lloyd’s boat on tho 
Black Sea, and oftor kiiliug one (»r two 
IiuHseiigers, and wounding others, was onlj/ 
stopjbod by rojioatod shots from tho Captain s 
jnstol." — liurklni, Fhr Yeam ni /hanaria, 
240-41 . 

1877.— Tho r/j/nvf of Febniary 11th men- 
tions a fatal muck run by a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at tho Sailors' Home, Livor- 
jMMil ; and the Orrriand Timm of India (31st 
August) another run hy a sepoy at Meorut. 

1879.— “ Running a-muck does not soom 
to bo confinud to the Malays. At Itavonna, 
on Mtmdny, w’hon the streets wore full of 
peojjle celebrating tho fosta of St John tho 
Ikqbtist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up a 
knife from a butcher’s .stall and fell upon 

ovoryono ho came across before ho 

was captiiiod ho wounded more or loss 
seriously 11 j>er.s(ms, among whom was one 
littlo child.” - l*all Mall (hvzette, July 1. 

,, “Captain Shaw mentionod . . . 
that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single *amok' runner. 
When the cry 'amok I amok I’ is raised. 



‘ drunk blood,’ his fuiy becomes ungovern- 
able, his sole desire » to kill ; he strikes 
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horo iind there ; he HtiibH fiigitives in the 
hack, his Ins tlrijts blofid, ho nishos on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in his course ; 
there are shrieks and proaits, his bkaidshot 
eyes start from their sockets, his frenzy 
Lj^ives him unnaturiil strenf^ih ; then all of a 
sudden he drops, shot through the heart, or 
fioni sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
liloody Iks " jMtss Jitrd, (Juldnt (^crsnnrge, 

ANACONDA, s. Til is word for a 
gri'iit ]»ytlioii, or boa, is of \t*rv obscure 
origin It is now fi]i]died in scientific 
/oology as tile spi'iilic naiiu; of a great 
S. Ameiican wat.er-STiakc. Cuvier has 
“L'Anacondo {Hon seyfale et muriudy 
Ij . — JUm nijiiuiivn^ Prince Max.),” (J2^</t>c 
'hiimnl^ 1821), ii. 78). Again, in the 
Olluial Bcjiort itrejiared by the Hra- 
/ili.ni (}o\{‘nmi(*ni lor the Pbiladelpbia 
Evliibit ion ol 187(J, \\e find: “Of the 
genus ]ioa .... wc may iiieiition the 

. . .‘iKcuriii (»r .snninuhn (H. anaconda), 
wliosc skins arc used for boots and 
sIkk'S and other pur]K)ses.” And as 
tin* siibpMt \\as engaging our attention 
\\(' Near! the follow iiig in the Nf Javien^ 
Cn::rtti' of A]iril 3, 1882. — “A \ery 
iiiijdeasaiit accoiinl is given by a Bra- 
zilian the IV; do Porn of 

niaiiiaiitiiio, of the jiroceedings of a 
bilge walcr-snakc called the giininnju^ 
Mliicli IS to be found in some of the 
ii\ers of Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some companions, was tislmm with 
a net Ml the liter, when he was 
suddenly seized by a anruruyu., who 
made an effort with his hiiuler coils 
(ocany olf at the same time anotliei 
<»f the fishing uarty.” We had 
naturally su]»]K)Sea the name to be 
•S. American, and its S. American 
i haracler was rather corroborated by 
<'ur tinding in Bamiisio’s ver.sion of 
1‘ietro Martire d’Angheria such S. 
American names as Anarauchoa and 
Avacao7ia. Serious doubt was liow- 
‘•\er thrown on the American oripn 
uf the word wdien we found tliat 
Ml’ H. W. Bates entirely disbelieved 
It, and wluMi we failed to trace the 
name in any older books about S. 
America. 

In fact the oldest authority that w’e 
Ijiive met with, the famous ^ohii Ray, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
j^enient to which the name properly 
belonged, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Synovm Methodic^ Animalium 
Quadrupedim et Serpentini QeTiervt, 
Bond. 1693. In this he gives a Cata- 


logue of Indian Seqients, w'hich he 
had received from his friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and wdiich the 
latter had noted e Mnseo Leydensi. 
No. 8 ill this list runs as follow's ; — 

“8. Serpevft Indicun Buhalinm., 
ATifl.ofl.nHn.ia. Zeylouensibus, id est 
Bubaloruni alioruimiue junientoriiiu 
membra conterens,” j>. 332. 

The follow’ing passage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the w'ord fto«, which 
our naturalists now’ limit to certain 
great .“eriientH of America, but which 
is often popularly a])plied to the 
]ivthoiis ot E. Asia, shows a remark- 
able analogy to Rav’s explanation of 
the name A nncandaia : — 

e. A.D. 39.^-400. — “Si r|uideni druco miniu 
nmgnitudini.M, (juoK gentili senuono Unas 
vocuiit, ab eo q^unl tarn yrandca sivt ut lK)ve‘< 
glutire snleant, omnoui lato vastahat pro- 
vinciam, ct non hoIuiu nnuenta et ])ecudc'4 
Hcd (igricolus <iu(x]ue et {MistereM tracto-i ud 
.so VI Npiritus alworbehat.”— In I'l^a Sett. 
Udarvmis fCrevntai*. Opera Seti. Kiw. 
Hieron. Vouetiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 

Ray adds that on this No. 8 should 
Ik* read what 1). Cleyerus has said in 
the Kphnn. German. An 12. obser. 7, 
entitled : De Sernrnte marpio Indiae 
Ormiinlis Urobuhaium deyhiiimte. The 
serjieiit in (jiiestion w’as 25 feet long. 
Ray ([uote.s in abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buflalo ; 
how, if the resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to a tree, and eom- 
])resvse<l against it ; how Ihe iioi.se of 
the crashing bones is heard as far 
as a eannon : how the crushed car- 
cass is covered w’ith saliva, etc. It 
is added that the country ]>eople (ap- 
|>areiitly this is in Amhoviia) regard 
this gi’eat seqient as most desirahle 
food. 

The follow’ing are extracts from 
Clever’s paper, which is, more fully 
cit,ed, MisceUanm Ciiriom^ give Ephime- 
ridum Medico- Phyncariim Germayii- 
carnm Arndem-iae Naturae Curiosorum^ 
Dec. ii. — Annus Secundus, Anni 
MDCLXXXIII. Norimhergae. Anno 
MDCLXXXIV. pp. 18-20. It is 
illustrated hy a formidable hut in- 
accurate picture showing the serpent 
.seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by the 
muzzle, with huge teeth. He tells 
how he dissected a great snake that 
he bought from a huntsman in which 
lie found a whole stag of middle 
age, entire in skin and every part ; 
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jiTid anotlier wliidi contained a wild 
goat with great lioriifl, likewise t^uite 
entire ; and a third which had 
swallowed a ^lorcujiiiie arnn'd with 
all his “ sagittiferis aciileis.” In 
Ainboyna a woman great with child 
had tieeii swallowtid hy such a 
serjient. , . . 

“Quod si auiniMl quoddam rohustiim rcni- 
tatur, lit Ppiris aiiguinis enocari non jtossit. 
sorpuiiH crehns ciini nniniali convolutioniliU'* 
cauda suit {>ro\iniani arborom in auxilium et 
rolmr coriKin*? nrnpit canupic circiuudat. 
quo eo fortius et valentiiif. jiji’ris mils uiiitnal 
coni])nmore. suffoeure, et deinuui oneearo 
l»ossit . . . 

“ Kaetnm ost hoe nioilo. ut (quod ex tide 
dignissimis habeo) in Koj^no Araean .... 
tails vasti eorjioris anpuis ]irn]io fliinien 
quofldain, ciiiii Uro-bulialo, sive sylvestn 
iiuhalo nut urn . . . iminani speetaculo 

eoni?rodi visus fuerit, eumi|Uo dieto ni(*ih» 
oecidorit ; «jui» eonihetn et plusquam hostili 
;iiuplexii fragor ossiuin in hubulo comminii- 
torum nd distjintiaiu l<*rinenti liellici niajons 
.... a .speetntonbiis sat eminus stantibus 
cxaudiri potuil. ...” 

Tlu* Tiatives stiid tliese great .snakes 
had jKiisonous laiigs. These Cleyer 
could not find, but be helieve.s the 
teeth to be in .some degree \eiiomoiis, 
for a servant of his .scratched hi.s hand 
on one of them It .swelb'd, greatli 
inilained, and ])r()(luced fever and 
delirium : 

“Ncc prills cossabant .symptoni.nta, qiuun 
Ser})entinu.s lupus (.see SNAKE - STONE) 
(puam Pntre.s Josuitue hie conipicJiiunt, vulneri 
udnptntuH omno vcnoiiuui oxtrfilierot, et 
ubique Hyuipitxmiata eonvenitintibus aiitulotiH 
essent profligata. " 

Again, in 17GH, we lind in the Scots 
Maffazirie., Ajij). j). C73, but quoUid 
from “London pa]). Aug. 1768,” and 
.signed by li. Eawin^ a ])rofeHsed eye- 
witness, a story with the following 
luiadmg : “ Descrijition of the Ann. . 

COnda, a monstrous species of 8i'q»ent. 
In a letter from an Engli.sh gentleman, 
many years resident in the Lslaiid 

of Ceylon in the Ea.st Indies 

The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well ; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its fle.sh when 
they caught it.” He describes its 
seizing and disi)o.siiig of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
“tyger” from a tree, attacking first 
with a hite, then ])artially crushing 
and dragging it to the tree . . . . 
“winding his body round both the 
tyger and the tree with all his violence, 
till Uie ribs and other Ixmes began 


to give way .... each giving a loud 

crack when it Imv.st tlie ])oor 

creature all this time was living, and 
at every loud cra.sh of its hones gave 
a houl, not loud, let jiiteous enough 
t.o ])ieree the cruele.st heart.” 

Then l.he , serjient drags awav its 
\ ictim, covers it with slaver, swa'llows 
It, etc. Tile whole thing is ^'erv 
cleverly told, but is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on tin* de.Mcrijitioii by 
“D. (Meyeni.s,” which is (jiioted by 
Ray. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, “K. Edwin” has deiclopisl 
the Romance of the Anaconda out 
of the (lescnjition of I) (Meyerii^, 
exactly a.s “Myiilu-cr Foi-sch ” .some 
\ears later (levt*loj)cd tin* Romance 
of the Ujias out of ibc older .stories 
f)f the jioison Iri'c of Macas.sar. Indeed, 
when we tind “Dr Andrew Cleier ’ 
mentioned anunig the early relators 
of these latter stone*,, the sn.s])ieion 
becomes .strong that both romances 
bad the .same author, and tb;it “ R. 
Edwin” was also the true .nitlior of 
the wonderful story told under the 
name ol Foensch. (.See further under 
UPAS.) 

In PeiTival's CfUjLov (1803) we read : 
“ llefore T arrived in the island 1 had 
heard many stones of a monstrous 
.snake, Mi.st in si/.e a.s t.o dc\onr 
tigers .'ind buHaloe.s, and so daring as 
even k) attack the eliqihant ” (p. 303). 
Also, in Pridham’s CnjUm njid its 
Def^dencif's (1849, ii. 750- Til): 
“Pimhera or Anaconda is of the 
genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 
in English as the rock-siiake.” 
Einenson Teniient (CnjUm.^ 4th efl., 
I860, i. 196) .says : “The great jiython 
(the ‘boa’ as it is commonly de.sig- 
iiated by Euroj)eaii.s, the ‘anaconda’ 
of Kastern story) wdiicb is sui)])o.sed to 
crash the lK)iie.s of an elLUihant, and to 
sWallow a tiger ” .... It may he sii.s- 
pected that tlie let, ter of “ R. Edwin ” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these pas- 
sages. Still we have the authority 
of Ray’s friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Arumnidaia., was at. Leyden 
aj)j)lied as a Ceylonese name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of this that we caii 
offer Ls Tamil dnai - kondra \d7iaik- 
kdmhi]^ “ which killed an elephant ” ; 
an appellative, hut not a name. We 
have no authority for the application 
of this appellative to a snake, though 
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rill* i»assiigeH quoted from Pereival, 
T^i-idljain, and Teunent are all sug- 
geslne of sucli stories, aiid tlie inter- 
]irt‘t.atioii of tlie name amcundaia given 
to Pay: ^^Jluhalorum . . . niemhra 
••oiiterens,” is at. least quite analownis 
n'i ail a])i>ellative. It may he added 
that in Malay anakanda signifies one 
that IS well-Porn,” wliicli does not help 
ii‘.. . . [Mr Skeat is unahle to t race the 
in Malay, and rejeets the deriva- 
tion from OHalMTida given above. A 
move })l;nisihle ex]»lanation is that 
u'i\en 1)^ Mr I), h'erguson (8 Ser. 
V fl- Q. \ii. 123), who derives o7ta- 
I'tndma from Singhalese He7iitka7i(hyd 
(linitf, ‘lightning'; I'anda, ‘stem, 
II link,’) which is a name for the whqi- 
Mi.do* (Pansfrifa mi/r/cnzans), the name 
ol the smaller rentile being by a 
l)lujider transfenva to tin* gri'ater. 
It IS at. lefist a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his Ikscnptimi 
of ihi Africdu him'' (]». 690), gives* 

A mikumh'f^ a sort of small snakes,” 
mIiicIi is the Malagasy A n<ikn7idtfij^ 
sii.ike.’J 

ISatt— “The skin*? (if anacondas offororl 
.it Miiii^jkok come from the northern jiro- 
\ iru-e.s.”— y>. (). King, in J. H. (i. Sue.. x\x. 
1S4. 


ANANAS, s. The Pine-apple (^7ia- 
mma mhva^ Lindl. ; Thnindia ATKwaa^ 
L ), a native of the hot. regions of 
Mexico and Panama. It. abounded, as 
a cultivated jilant, in Ilisjianiola and 
all the i.slands according to Oviedo, 
'rile Prazilian A7/mf, or ])erha]>s Ntmas^ 
p'lye the Port uguese Aiianns or A 7 ia 7 }az. 
'J’his name has, we believe, accompanied 
the fruit whither.soever, excejit to 
Kngland, it has travelled from its 
home in America. A ]»ine wa.s brought 
lenne to (lliai'les Y., as related by J. 
P’Acosta below. Tlie jdant is sUited 
to have been finst. in Eurojie, culli- 
^ate(l at Leyden about 1650 (?). In 
J'aigland it first fruit.ed at Riclimond, 
in Sir M. Decker’s garden, in 1712.* 
Put its diffusion in the East was eurly 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine- 
al )ples on the i.sland.s adjoining Singa- 
pore, or their profusion in a seemingly 
" dd state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern borders of 


I?*' Cyclap. HtateH on the authority 

F 'wrought fn 

England by the Bari of Portland, in 1090. [S 
Ancyl Brit., 0th ed., xix. 10«.] 


Bengal, it is liard to com’eive of this 
fruit as introduced in modern tiine.s 
from another hemisphere,. But, as iii 
the lase of tobacco, the name be- 
wray etli its true origin, whil.st the 
large natural family of jdants to which 
it belongs American. 

The iiamesljpSWoy Oviedo, probably 
tho.se of Hi^niola, ftYi* laiama as a 
general name, and Bo7nana and Aiagva 
for two species. Pine-apples used to 
e<».st a pardao (a com difficult to 
determine the value of in those days) 
w'hen first mtroducefl in Malabar, say.s 
Tjin.s<‘boteii, but “now there are .so 
many grown in the country, that, 
they are good chea])e” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 19J Athanasius Kircher, iii the 
middle of tlie 17th ceiitiirv, H]ieak.s of 
the annyuis as ]>roduL*ed in great abun- 
dance ill the (-hin(‘,.se proMiiees of 
(lanton, Kiangsii and Fuhkicn. In 
lliii Mubammad AVali’s if. of the Cun- 
qufut of Assam., written in 1662, the, 
pine-a]»ples of that region are eoiii- 
meiided for size and flavour. In the 
htsl years of the jireeeding centurv 
(kirietti (1599) already commends the 
excellent ammns of Malacca. But even 
.some 20 or 30 yeais earlier the fruit 
W'as grown profusi'ly in W. India, as 
we Iciirii from Chr. d’Aeosla (1578). 
And we know* from the Ant that (about 
1590) the ananas vias habitually served 
at the table of Akbar, the jinee of 
one being reckoned at only 4 dams^ 
or iV of a I'ujiee ; wdiil.st Akbar’s son 
Jaliaiiglr states lliat the fruit came 
from the sea-piTts in the ])osses.sioii 
of the Portugue.se. — (See Ain, i. 66-68.) 

In Africa too, thi.s royal fruit has 
snreud, carrying the American name 
along w’ith it. “The Munanuzit or 
pine-ajqile,” says BiirUui, “grow’s 
luxuriantly as far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzibar). It is never 
cultivated, nor have it.s iiualities us 
a tibrous plant been discovered.” 
{J.R.G.S. XXIX. 35). On the Tie Ste 
Marie, of Madagascar, it grew* in the 
first half of the 17th century as inanasse 
{Flacourtf 29). 

Abul Fa^l, in the Aln^ mentions 
that the fruit was also called kuthal-i- 
aafarl, or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “because 
young plants put into a vessel may 
1)6 taken on travels and will yield 
fruits.” This seems a nou.sensical' pre- 

i M\h here a Bufihlli preflx. Hee BUek't Comp. 
Grammar, 189. 
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text for the name, especially as another 
American fruit, the Guava, is some- 
timea know n in Bengal as the SafaH- 
r/m, or ‘travel mango.’ Tt lias been 
suggested hy one of the jiresent WTiters 
that these crises may ])re8ent an un- 
common list' (»f the word safari in 
the sense of ‘f(»reign’ or ‘ outlandisli,’ 
just as ChiHius says of the j)ine-a]»]ile 
in India, vcrerfrinus est hie fruetus,” 
and as we begin this article by speak- 
ing of the ananas as having ‘travelled ’ 
from its home in S. America. In the 
Tesoro of Cobarnivias (1611) we find 
'‘'‘Vafari^ (josa de Africa o Argel, (‘onio 
grenada” (‘a thing from Africa or 
Algiers, such as a pomegranate ’ ). And 
on turning to Dozy and Evg. wv find 
that in Saracenic Spain a renowmed 
kind of pomegranate W'as called rommdn 
safari: tliough this was siiid to haie 
its name from a certain Safar ibn- 
Ohaid nl KHm^ who grew^ it first. 
One doubts here, and suspects some 
connection with the Indian terms, 
though the link is ohscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmaiiii, however, 
in a note on tins suggestion, w’ould 
not admit the iiossibility of the use 
of safari for ‘foreign.’ He called at- 
tention to tlic possilde analogy of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘quince.’ [Another 
suggestion may he hazarden. There 
is an Ar, w'ord, dsdpriy^ which the 
diets, define as ‘a kind of olive’ 
Burton {Ar. Nn/hU, iii. 79) translates 
this as ‘sjiarrow-olives,’ and says that’ 
they are so called hecan.se thev attra<-t 
sparrows (dsdfir). It is jierliajjs pos- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may liavi* been transferred 
to the ]iine-aj)ple, and on reaching 
India, have been connected by a folk 
etymology with safari applied to a 
‘ travelled ’ fruit.] In Maeassar, accord- 
ing to Craw f lira, the ananas is called 
Pandangy from its strong external 
resemblance, as regards fruit and 
leavers, to the, Pandhnus. Conversely 
we have called the, latter scrnv-jnnfy 
from its rescml dance to the ananaSy 
or perliaps to the ])jne-cone, the 
orij^inal owner of the name. AcosU 

X in (1678) dej^crihes the Pandanus 
raiissima as the ‘ wild a/nanaSy and 
in Malay alam the pine-apple is called 
by a name meaning ‘ pandanus-jack- 
fruit.’ 

The term ananas has been Arabized, 
among the Indian pharmacLsts at least. 


as 'aln-nn-nds ‘the eye of man’; in 
Burmese, nan-na-siy and in Singhalese 
and Tamil as anndsi (see Moodmi 
Sheri^). 

We should lecall .attention to the 
fact that, ]>ine-apple was good Englisli 
long before tlie (iiscovery of America, 
its pro]»er meaning being W'hat we 
haye now' been driven (for the avoiding 
of I'onfii.sion) to call a pinc-cowe. This 
is the only meaning of the term 
‘T)ine-a])ple ’ in Minsheu’s (luide info 
Tmigufis (2nd ed. 1627). And the 
aiuwas got this name from its strong 
rescmhlaiice t(» a jniie-cone. This i.s 
most striking as regards the hirgt* 
cones of the Stone-Piiu* of S. Kuropi*. 
Ill the following three first (juobitions 
‘pine-ajqde ’ is usi*d in the old .sense : 

1563. — “To nil such as dio .so, the injoplf 
orocteth a chaj>j)oll, and tH) each of tnoiii a 
pillar and polo made of Pine’aj)pJe for a 
])orj>ctuall inonumont.”— 7h7>or^» of Japan, 
in llakl. ii. ,567. 

„ “'J'hu greater part of tho quad- 
rangle s«)(, W’ith savage trees, as Okes, Chos- 
nuts, CyproMHOH, Pinr-appleSy Cedars.” — 
Reports of China, tr. by R. Willes, in Hakl. 

ii. .5.59. 

1.577.-- “In these islti tides they found no 
trees kuowen vnto tlioni, but Pine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, and llioso of inaruey- 
lou.s heyght, and exfioodyng hardil” Pettr 
Martyr, in Kdon’s II. of Trauayle, fob 11. 

Oviedo, in II. of the ( We, stern) 
fills 2^ folio jiages willi an enthusiastic 
desc,ri])tion of the jmie-ajtple as first 
► found hi Hisyianiohi, and of the reason 
why it got this naim* {jrimi in S])anish, 
jnyna in Ramnsio’s Italian, from w'hieh 
we, quote). We extract a few frag- 
iiieiit.s. 

1. 5.3.5. — “There are in this iland of Spa- 
gniiolo certain thi.stlos, each of which boars 
a Piyna, and this is one of the most Vioauti- 
ful fruits that 1 have seen. ... It has all 
these qualities in eonibination, vi/,. beauty 
of aspect, fragrance of colour, and oxcpiisito 
flavour. The (’hristiuns gave it the name it 
boars {Pigna) because it is, in a manner, 
like that. But tho pim-apptes of tho Indies 
of which we are speaking are much more 
beautiful than the pigiie [i.e. piiie-cunes] of 
Europe, and have nothing of that hardness 
which is Seen in those of Castile, which are 
in fact nothing but wood,” &c. — Ramuaio, 

iii. f. 135 V. 

1.564. — “Their ]>ineM be of the bigness of 
two fists, the outside whereof is of the 
making of a pi/ne-apple. \i.e. pine-oone], but 
it is Hofto like tho rindo of a cucombor, and 
the inside eatoth like an apple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
sugared, ’’—Jlfasier John nawkins, in Iiakt. 
iii. 002. 
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If)?.'). - “Anssi la pluM part doH Sauuages 
''’oil nourriHsent vno honno partic do I’annde, 
(itiiinio auHHi iIh font d’viio autre oapoco do 
fruit, notfie Nana, (|ui out (?roH coffie vuo 
in.'youiio citrouillo, ot fait autour oommo 
A no iMUiinie de pin. . . 

qrojihif Vtiirnsvlle, liv. xxii. ff. 935 r., 
(with a pretty pood cut). 

IftlK).— “The Pinos or Pino-ai»p]o.s arc of 
the sumo fa.‘'hujn and fonrio outwardly to 
those of (.'iistillo, hut W’lthin tho} wholly 
(liHer. . . One ]>re.st'nlud ono of these I’ino- 
,i)»j)los to the Kmporoiir Charles the lift, 
wliic'h iMU.st hnvc cost tnueh paine and care 
to })rmp it so farre, with the jilaiit from tho 
Indies, Ni‘t Would he not trie tho taste."— 
.//,v. if, ' A,v^ta. K. T. of lf)04 (Hak. Soc.), 

‘S . . with diners sortes of oxccl- 
li'id fndts.iiid motes, and preat ahundanee 
of /'/luo, the jirineessu of fruits that prow 
Mider the Sun." — Jiafeffh, Jhm. tif (imana 
(ll.ik 73. 

< KilO “Ananats, et plusieurs autres 
limits ’■ — 7'. (/(■ La caff i. 2.% | Huk. Soe. i. 
•i’isi. 

ItiJtJ.— “ 'Hie ananas f»r Pino, which 
-eeiiis to the taste to lie a ploasiap coni- 
poimd, irnnh' of stra whorrios, elarot-wine, 
losc-w’iiter, and supur, w’oll tempered 
lopfllit'r."- Teertif in PvirhuHf ii. 1469. 

It523.- “'J’ho ananas is esteemed, and 
with reason, for it is of excellent flavour, 
Ihoii^rh Aory ]»(s'iiliar, and rather acid than 
iithetw'ist, hut havmp an indoserihuhlo da.sh 
ol sweetness that rcnderK it apreoahle. And 
I' eAcn these hooks (Clusiiis, fir ) don’t 
nientioii it, it 1 reniernhor nphtly, I will say 
111 hri(‘f ttiat when you ropard tho entire 
Innt e\lern.illy, it looks just like one of our 
piiie-eoTies (///(/mi), with just such scalo.s, 
ind of iliat Aery colour. " — /'. delltt Itt/A', ii. 
r.M2[Uak Soe , 1 . 

11)31. lioidius thus A\ rites of the fruit •- 
“ t^iii kipitis minis, ahiiio Indiea duleia 
fra pa. 

^ie uiiins liaci- comedas, fiipito hinc, latet 
aiipim 111 herhiV.” 

Lih. vi. cap. ,'10, j). 145. 

1661.- “I first .saw the fumums (jh/eoi 
/‘nif hroupht from BarViados and iiresonted 
to hi.s Mil jostle ; hut the first that were ever 
''"Oil in Kijpland wore those sent to Cromwell 
Mouse foure yeans since." — Ar'cr/i/jt’* JJatrUf 
dulj 19. 

fe. 166.'’). — “Among other fruits, they pre- 
serve liirpo citrons, such us wo have m 
iMiropo, a certain delicate root ulnmt the 
length of sarsHiiarilla, that common fruit of 
the Indies called amlni, another called 
uianas . . . ." — Bernier (od. (Uymtahle)f 

1667.— “le poux h trfes-juate titro ap- 
pellor I’Ananas lo Roy des fruits, parcequ'il 
est le jilus beau, et le meilleur de tons ceux 
'lui soiit sur la terro. Cent sans doute jxiur 
‘•otto raison lo Roy des Roys luy a mis uue 
‘Jouronno but la teste, <iui oat commo uno 
niunjuo essentiello do aa ^yaute, puis qu’k 
ift cheute du pore, il produit un ieuno Ihiy 


(]ui luy sueeede on temtos aes admirubles 
<iualite7..” — P, Pit Tertre, Hut. Ohi. den 
Antilles llnhit^en par la Fran^ouif ii. 127. 

1668. — “Standing Ly his Majesty at 
dinner in tho Pro.sence, there was of that 
rare fruit call'd tho Kinff-piiiCf grown in the 
Barbadoes and the West indies, the first of 
them I have over soon©. His Mnjeaty having 
cut it up was pleas’d to give me a piece off 
his owne plate to taste of, hut in my opinion 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of 
delicKKisness descrih'd in Clapt. Ligun's 
history and others.” — A’lWi/w, July 19. 

1673.- -“The fruit the English call Pine- 
Appfe (tho Moors Ananas) because of the 
Jtoseml )1ance . ’’ — Frifer, 182. 

1716. — “ I hiul more reason to wonder 
that night at the King’s table ” (at Hanover) 
“to see a jiresent from a gentleman of this 
eoiiiilry .... what J thought, worth all the 
rest, two ripe AnanaSBOB, which to my taste 
are a fruit perfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally the growth of tho Brazil, 
and 1 could not imagine how they came here 
hilt bj' onchantniont .” — jAidif M. W. A/oii- 
tdifiif Letter XIX, 

“ Oft in humblo station dwells 

Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp : 

Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 

Of vegetable life, beyond whato’er 

The jMiets imaged in the golden age.” 

Thiimnonf Summer. 

Tho jHiet here give.4 the word an unusual 
form and accent, 

c. 1730. “'riiey (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate tho skirts of the hills, and grow tho 
best products, such as supar-eaiio, pine- 
apjifeHf and nee .” — Khdfl Kluliif in Klhotf 
vn. 31.5. 

• A ciiriouH (|Uest i<)ii has been raised 
rcpardiiip the dHiinut,, similar to that 
discii.sseil iiiirh‘r GUST ABD- APPLE , as 
ill the existence of llie ]iine-ai>i>le to 
the Old World, before the days of 
C\)luml)iis. 

Ill Prof. RawJiiison’s Ancient 
MmarchicH (i. .578), it is stated in 
refereiiee to aiieieiit As.syria : “Fruits 
.... were liiphly jirized ; amongst 
tlio.se of most rejmte were pomeOTHiiate.s, 

a es, citrons, and a})pareiitly jiiiie- 
es.” A foot-note adds : “ Tlie 

reiuvseiitation is so exact that I can 
hardly doubt the piue-aiijdc being 
inten(li‘,d. Mr Layard expresses bim- 
.self on this point with some hesitation 
{Nineveh and Babylmiy p. 338).” The 
cut given is sometbiiig like the con- 
ventional figure of a pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact as such. Again, in Winter 
Jones’s tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in India in 
the 16fk Century, the traveller, speak- 
ing of a place called Panconia (read 
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Pauconin a}»]»areTitly Pogu) is made tci 
siiy : “they h^va myie-apples, oraiiges, 
fhestnuts, melons, hut .small and grcaui, 
white sandal-wood and camjdior.” 

We cjinnot believe that, in (‘ilher 
jdace the object intended was the 
ATUina»,t which lias carried that. 
American name with it. round the 
world. Whatever the Aasu-ian 
representation \\as int, ended for, 
(Jonti .seems to luue .sl,att‘d, in t.lu* 
words P17I.UH hihmt (as it riin.s in 
Poggio’fl LiJitin) merely that they ha<l 
])ine-tree.s. We do not iimhT.staiid on 
what ground the translator intrcalmed 
pim-ajyplcK. If indeed any fruit was 
me.tint, it might have been licit of the 
.screw-pine, whith llmugh it. eaten 
might ]ierhaps liaM* lu'eii in the 

hawirs of Pegu, as it i.s used for .sonu* 
economical purposes. But. docs 

not mean a fruit at all. ‘Pii.e-cones’ 
even would Inm* lieen e\'pre.s,sed l»v 
piimiit or the like. [A lefereiice to Mi 
L. W. King was tints answei-ed “The 
identity of the tree with the date-palm 
is, I believe, acknowledged hv all 
naturali.sts who have studied the trees 
on the As.syrian monuments, and the 
‘cones’ held b;v the winged ligurcs 
have ohviousl> .some connection witli 
the trees. 1 tiliink it was Prof. T\ lor 
of Oxford (see Acathmy, .Tune 8, 1880, 
p. 283) who lir.sl. identified the cere 
mony with the fertilization of the 
lalni, and there is much to li(‘ .s,iid for 
ii.s sugge.stion The flate-palm was of 
very pvat u.se to the P.alu Joniaiis and 
As, Syrians, for it furnished them with 
food, drink, and building niaterifil.s, 
and this fact would ex]dain the 
frequent, rejietitioii on the A.ssvrian 
monuments of the leremony of fer- 
tili.sat.ion. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, .so far as I know, that, 
the pine-apple wa.s ext.en.sivel\ grown 
in Aasyria.” Ahso see Maapt ro^ Ikmm 
of Civ. 556 Sfq. ; on t.he u.se of the ]iine- 
cone in Greece,, Fraser, Pausamas, iii. 
65.] 

ANCHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, n.p. 

A small island off the W. coast of 
India, a little S. of Oarwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the e.arly narratives. The 
name is interpreted by Malayalim as 
anju-dtvu, ‘Five Islands,’ and if this is 
<(>rrcct belongs to the whole group. 
This may, however, he only an en- 


deavour to interjiret an old name, 
Avhich is ])erha])s traceable in ’A.iyiSlu}v 
of Ptohuiiy. It is a remarkable 
example of the slovenline.ss of Engli.sh 

rofe.s.sional map-making that Keith 

ohn.sl.on’s Rmjal Atlas ma]) of India 
contains no indication of this fanmu.s 
island. [The Times Atlas and 
(Vinstiihle’s Hand Atlas also ignore it.] 
It ha.s, bet ween land surveys and .sea- 
chart, s, been omitted altogether by the 
conipiler.s. But it is ]ilain enough in 
the Ailmiraltv charts ; .and the way Mr 
Bir»h spc.nks of it in his traiLslation of 
Allioijiienjiie as an “Indian sea]iort, 
mi longer marked on the map.s,” is odd 
(ii. 168). 

c. PWi -Ttm Hiituia gives no riiiinu, hut, 
Aiuofliv.'i IS certainly the islunil of which he 
ttnis si'CiiKs “ We left behind us the islnnti 
(ot Sind.itiur or (toii). passing close to it, 
and cast anchor by a small rslaiid near the 
m.'iinlaiid. where there was a tuiiinli!, with 
a grove and si reservoir of water. When we 
h.'id l.inded on ihi.s little island we found 
(here a ,/tKfi leaning a^j^iust the wall of si 
Usdkhrumh or housft of idola .” — Jbn Jhdtif i, 

IV. tJ.‘) 

The like may he .said of tin* Hnteirn 
of V. da (Jama’s V();yage, which likewi.si* 
give.s no iiiinie, hntde.scnhes in M^onder- 
ful eorre.spondenee vnth Ihn Bat.iila ; 
as does Oorresi, even to the Jnyi, .still 
there after ITiO isar.s ! 

1198. “So the (^aiitain-Major ordered 
Nicolas Poello to go iu an armed boat, and 
.SCO when the water wais ; and he found in 
ttie Hanie island .a building, a church of grcsit 
a.shl'tr-work, which had been do.stroyod by 
the McKirs, as the country poojile .said, only 
the chsiyicl had been covered with straw, and 
tliey iLsed to make their prayers to throe 
lilaek stone^s in the midst of the body of the 
ehajiel. .Moreover they found, just' beyond 
the fhnn-h, a hinrjue of wrought ashlar, 
in which we look as much w'utor as wo 
wanted , and at the toj) of the whole island 
stood a great Iniaptr of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover wo found in front 
of the church a beach where wo careened 
the shiji.” — ItuUdro, 

IfdO.— '*1 (|uittod this place, and went to 
another island which is called Anzedlva. . . 
'J’herc is an ejkoellent jiort between the island 
and the mainland and very good water is 
found in the said island." — Varthmui, 120. 

c. L5ri2. — “Bom Francesco de Almeida 
nnriviiig at the Island of Anchsdiva., the 
first thing ho did was to send Joao Homom 
with letters to the factors of Cananor, 
Cochin, and Coulao. . , — Barros, I. viii. 9. 

c. ir»61.— “ They went and put in at Asige- 
luva, where they enjoyed themselves much ; 
there were gixid water springs, and there 
was in the upper part of the island a tank 
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with stone, with very pMwl wntor, | 
jiiid much wood ; . . . there wore no in- 
liiihituntH, only n bef^f^nr man whom they I 
tailed Jv(ju€des . . . — (Un'rea^ Hak. St»c. 

1727. — “ In January, 1664, niy Lord 
(Miirlboroutfh) wont buck to En^jland .... 
iiiid left Sir Abniham with the re.st, to |ia.s.H 
till* westerly Moiisontis, in some l*ort on the 
CoiLst, but beini' unaccjuaintcd, chose u 
desolate Island called Anjadwa, to winter 
at. . . . Here the} stjiycd from April to 
October, in which time the> buried ab<»ve 
JOO of their JMen." — ..'j. Hamdtm^ i. 1H2. 
\t j). 274 the name i.s printed more correctly 
Anjediva. 

ANDAMAN, n.p. Tin* name of a 
oii»np of jshiinls iti tin* Bay of Bengal, 
iiiliabitcd by tribes of a iiegrito race, 
. 111(1 ijow ]Mlrlially occupied asaconvnet 
settlement under tlie Qoveriinieut of 
Ill'll.!. Tlie name (though perha])s 
obs( urely iiidieated bv Btolemv— see 

II. Y. in P.R.a.S. 1881, p. 0G5) first 

.i]>l»ej!r.s dislinetly in tin* Ar. narratives 
of llie 9tli et'iii.iirv. [The Ar, dutd 
toiiM IS stud to be trom the 

M.ihty name Tif the aborigine.s.j The 
|»ersisl.ent charge of cannibalism seems 
to havi* been unfounded. [See E. H. 
Mini, Oil tlw Aboriginal Inhabit antu of 
die A)idam.an hlandu^ Intro, xiii. 45.] 

n. Hal “ fieyond are two i.slaii<l.s 
(I aided by n sea cal led And&m&n. 'I'lio 
ii.itnus of thc.se isles devour men alive; 
tlicir hue is black, their hair w'o<»lly ; their 
'■Diuitenaiiee and eyes have .somethin^;: fnpht- 
tal 111 them .... they go naked, and have 

Mo boats ” - /{elation des Voiiagex^ &c. 

I'ur Itelnaud, i. 8. 

c. lO.'iO. — The.se islands aro mentioned in 
the pruat Taiijtiro tomplo-in.scription (11th 
Cent.) as Tlmnifflrii, ‘Islands of Impurity,’ 
mliabitod by cannibals. 

c. 1292.— “ Angamanain is a very largo 
I ''land. The people aro without a King and 
■ire idolators, and are no bettor than wild 
beasts .... they nro a most cruel gonera- 
i<*u, and oat everylaidy that they can catch 
d not of their own race .” — Marco Polo, Bk. 

III. c. IJk 

c. 1430. — “. . . leaving on hia right hand 
iin island called Andemania, which mean.s 
tlie i.sland of Gold, the circuraferonco of 
''hieh is 800 miles. 'ITio inhabitants are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
bikon they are torn to pieces and devoured 
by these cruel Conti, in Jndia in 

A V. Cent., 8. 

c. 1566. — “Da Niciibar sini> a Pegu 6 
Vila cate^ d’Isole infinite, delle quali molte 
sciio habitate da gente seluaggia, e chiamansi 
iBOle d'^deman .... e so per disgratia 
SI porde in queste Isole qualehe naue, come 

BO n’ha perso, non ne scampa ulouno, 


che tutti gli amav/zano, e mangiano.” — Cemre 
de’ Pederici, in liainumo, iii. 391. 

1727. — “The Islands opposite the Coast 
of Tanarmn are the Andemans. They lie 
about 80 leagues off, and are surrounded 
by many dangerous Banks and Rocks ; they 
are all inhabited with Canibals, who nro so 
foarle.sH that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she appmach near the shore, and attack 
her with their wtiodon Weaiiona . . . ." — 
..1. llavulton, ii. 65. 

ANDOR, s. Port, ‘a litter,’ and 
LLsiid ill tlie old Port, writers for a 
pHlaiilciii. It was evidently a kind of 
Muncheel or Dandy, i.e. a slung 
hammock ratlier than a jialaiikin. But 
.still, as .so often is the case, comes in 
another word to create )ier])le.vity. 
For amhia i.s, ni Port., a bier or a litter, 
a])])earing in Bliiteau as a genuine 
Port, word, and the use of which hy 
the writer of the Rotc'iro quoted 
below shows that it is so iudei*d. And 
111 defining Andor the same, lexico- 
grapher says: “A portable vehicle in 
India, 111 tiiose regions where they do 
not use beasts, as m Malabar and 
elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
like an uiicovi'rcd Andaa, which men 
hear on their shoulders, &c. . . . 
Among ns Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliqiie.s 
of the .saints are borne iii processions.” 
’Phi.s last term is not, as w'e had 
imagiiied an old Port, w'ord. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, hiridola, ‘a 
sw'iiig, a .swinging cradle or hammock,’ 
wheiu-e also Mahr. hindold, and H. 
hindold or handola. It occurs, as wdlJ 
he .seen, in the old Ar. work about. 
Indian wonders, imhlished by MM. 
Van der Lith and Marcel Devic. [To 
this Mr Skeat adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘a hutfalo-sledgc for 
carting nci!,’ &c. It would appear to 
he the same as the Port, word, though 
it i.s hard to say which is the original.] 

1013. — “IjO ni5mo m’a cont^ qu’k 84- 
rendlb, lo.s ruis et coiix qui se comportent k 
la fa^on don roi.s, su font porter dan.s le 
handoul {handut) qui ost semblublo k une 
liti4re, Boutenii sur Ich 4paulo8 de quelquo.<4 
pistons.” — Kitdb 'Ajaib-af Rind, p. 118. 

1498. — “After two days had passed he 
(the Catual [Cotwal]) came to the factory 
in an andor which men carried on their 
shoulders, and these {a7uloT8) consist of great 
canes which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends are pieces of wood to 
bear the oloth which hangs from the oane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 
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mattraoH of the Hame nize, and this all made 
of Hilk-Htuflf wrought with gold-thread, and 
with many decoratiouH and friiigus and 
tasselH ; whilst the ends of tho cane are 
in<»unted with silver, all very gorgeous, 
and rich, like the lords who travel s(».”— 
(Jfirreuy i. 102. 

1498. — “Alii trouvoraiii no capitam iiior 
humas a- nAa-a d’orneeiiK ein tine os ourr.ados, 
eusturnam oni n quella terra d’amlar, e 
alguns moroadoroa ae as (luunmi tor pagan i 
por olio a olroy eorta cousa.” -lioft'iro, p]> 
/.«. “There they brought for llie 
Oaptain- Major ocrtain andas, borne by men, 
in which the j)orson.s of distinetion in that 
country are aeenstoniod to travel, and if 
any merchants desire to have tli< .same they 
pay to the King for this a ecrtiiin amount. " 

I.Wj.— “ 11 He ae fa purtare in vna Barrn 
ijuale chiamono Andora ]»orbite <l.i honiini.’ 
— Italian rcrmim iif hom Man-' s Letter 
tho K. of (’astillo. (Burnell's K- p.int) j). 12. 

■ “The Moors all wore on f**(jt, and 
their (lajitam was a valiant 'I’ufU, who as 
being their (laptain, for the Inaiour of the 
thing was earned in an Andor on the 
sluiuldors of 4 men, from which be gave hi^ 
orders as if ho wore on hor;<ebu«*-k. — Jturrot^, 
II. vi. vin. 

[ir»74. — See (luotati(M) under PUNDIT.] 

1(323.— Bella Valle Ooscribch throe kinds 
of shouldor-bomo vehicles iii use jit (ioa’ 
(1) rcli oj nets, which wore evidentl> the 
Himiilc hammock, muncheel or dandy , (2) 
the andor; and (3) the palankm. ''And 
thuso two, the palankms and tlie andore, 
also differ from one another, hir in the 
andor the cane which sustains it is, a> it is 
in therfi^, straight ; wherc.isiu tin* palankin, 
for the greater eonvennuiee of the ininale, 
and to give more room for raising his head, 
tho cane i- arched upward like this, 12, 
Kor this jmrpose tho canes are bent when 
they lire small and tender And those 
vehicles an* the most (■omiiii»diou>. ;oul 
honourable that have the tiir\e<i tanes. lor 
such canes, of good <juality and sticugth (o 
hear the weight, aro not nnmerous , so they 
.sell for 100 or 1‘20 pardaOB eui*h, or alwuit 
fiO of our .snali." — delta Valley ii. (ilO, 

c. 17()0. — “Of the same nature as jjalan- 
koons, but of a ilifTcront nnnio, are what 
they call andolas .... these* are nnich 
choajtor, and less esteonied." — filnise, i. I.Vj. 

ANDRUM, s. M alayal. diidrum. 
Tl)e form of hydrocele coininon m S. 
India. It. was first descrilied by 
Kaeinpfer, in liis Dermy Leyden, 1(394. 
— (See also his Amoenii(ite,s Exntieaey 
Fa-scic. iii. pp. 557 mjq,) 

ANaELT-WOOD, s. Tani. anjill-y 
or anjali-maram ; artorar'pva hirmta 
Lam. [in Malabar also known as lynee 
{(hlini) {Lmjariy i. 39)]. A w'ood of great 
value on the W. CVmst, for shijibuildiiig, 
huuse-building, &c. 


c. l.'ifiO. — “In the most eminent parts of 
it (Hiam) aro thick Forests of Angelin wikkI, 
whereof thousands of ships might be made.” 
— Pndoy in Cogany j». 28.'> , see also p, 64. 

l.'iOS. — “There are in India other wondcr- 
fiill and thieke trees, whereof Hhi]>pos are 
made: there are trees by (kxihiin, that arc 
called Angelina, whereof corUiiiio scutes m* 
skiHes 4‘ulled Tones [Doneyl are made .... 
it IS HO strong and hard a wo*)do that Iron in 
tr.aet of time would bee ciMisuiiioil thereby 
by reasiUi of tho hardness of the woode.”— 
Llnitehoten, ch. fiS [llaU. Soe. ii. 56]. 

1644. “Another thing which this pr«»- 
vince of Mallin'ar produces, in ahiindancc 
arul of excellent rjnality, is timhor, ])lir 
ticnlarly that called Angelim, winch is most 
diirahle, lasting iiiaiiy .^cars. insnmiich that 
even if yon desire to biuhl a grc.it number 
(»f ships, or vessels of an> kind .... you 
niav make lliciii all in .i \ii ii — /lufurnu 
MS. f. :iL"». 

ANaENQO, 11 A id.ici on the 
Travamorc const, tlic Hite ol an old 
Engbsli Kadoiy ; ju'operly wiid to Is* 
A itjU'-fenrfiiy Aitrkutemniy Malay’ul ; 
ibe trivial im*,ming of winch would 
be “ti\c cocoiMiuts" Tins name c,s 
rise to the iii.irv clloiis rbn]>Hodv of tin* 
once tnnions Abbe Kiiy'ual, regarding 
“Slerue’.s Kliza,” ol wbicli we «iuo1e 
below a tew .seiili'iices from I lie 3j 
jiage.s of closi* ]»riiii wbieb it tills. 

1711.—“. . . Arjengo i.s a small Fort be- 
longing to the Ltia'i.h Lant LaLa t'limiHimf. 
'riicrc are about 10 Soldiers t<.» defend it . . . 
most of whom arc i>r mnngrel Borin- 

gnese." -Li>iiiiei\ 199, 

17H2 - “Ti rnloire d'An'inga ; tu n*es 
rn*n . niais la as donnt^ n.ii.vsaiK c a Elixa. 
Tmi j'iur, cu- cTitiujiots . , . lu* ■siibsistorout 
plus . . . muis SI mes tV*rits oat (lUoUpiu 
<lnrcc, le mini d’Aniinga rastiUM dans le 
mcnioirc des hommes . . Auj in g a., e’est 
a rin6nem,u de ton beureux climut qu'ello 
«li*\oit, sans donti*, cct aci-ord prowjii’in- 
coiiqiatibli) dc voluptc cl de lieceneu <jiii 
accoinpagnoit toiite .s{i personne. et qui se 
mcloit a tons ses inoavomonts, &c., &c."-- 

l*hUmu}ikiinu‘ rlei^ henX lad'S, 11. 72-73. 

ANICUT, s. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madius Pre.sidciiey toi tile flam 
< oii.strimted across a river to till and 
regulate ibe .sii|>])ly of I, be cliannels 
draw'll oti' from d, ; tbe cardinal work 
in fact of tbe great irrigation systems. 
Tlie word, wdiicb bas of late years 
become familiar all over India, is 
tile Tam. conij). mtai-lcatf Uy ‘Dain- 
biulding.’ 

1776. — “Sir We have roeeived your 
letter of the ‘24th. If tho liajah ploaseH to go 
to the Auacut, to see the rejiair of the Imuik, 
we can have no objection, but it will not l>o 
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(■oiivonient thut you should loave the gar- 
rison at preaent." — frmn (hmcu itt 
Madrius Ut Lt.-Col. Harper, (V>ium, at 
Tiinjtiro, in A'. /. Papers, 1777, 4to, i. 836. 

1784. — “As the cultivation of the Tanjore 
country apjioarH, hy nil the surveys and 
rcjKirts of our otipiiieors employed in that 
•JcrvuH!, to dojjond nltoj^ctlier on u supply of 
water Ity the (’an very, which can only be 
secured ii> koopinp^ the AniCUt and banks 
in repnir, w’u think it nocossary to repeat to 
vm our orders of the 4th duly, 1777, on the 
subject of these repairs."- Pfsp. nf (\mrt of 
Jh rectors, Oct. li/th, as amended by Bd. of 
('ontrol, in Jiurkv, iv. 101. 

1703.- “Tlic Annicut is no doubt a 
imliioms louldHui, whether the w'ork of 
Solor /{ifjah or anybody else." — ('one- 
soinideiice hetweni J. /vm/., and (i. J. 

itaiii. Esq., at Tanjore, on tlie subject of 
1 iirnishinji: water to the N. Circiirs. In 
/hlrf/wph, (>. A*., 11. irdh 

1862. — “The iipjier Coloroon Anicut iir 
v\cn is constructed ut the w'ost end of the 
Isluiifl of Sunngham." — Markham, Pent <1- 
Indio, 426, 

11883. — “.Just whore it enters the town 

!» larpe sbme dam called Fischer's 
Anaikat.”"' Ar/anw, Man. of iSalctn, li. 32.) 

ANILE, NEEL, a. An old luiiiie 
l‘(»r iiidico, boiTowfd from the Port. 
iijiil Tney col it- from the Ar. al-iill, 

! troll im-nll; nil again lieing the 

oimmon name of indigo in India, from 
ihc Ski. ?ul((, ‘blue.’ The veriiaiuilar 
(ill lliis iiiHlance Bengali) word a]»pears 
111 I lie title ot a native .satirical drama 
‘The Mirror of Indigo 
(plaiitmg),’ famouH in Calcutta in 1861, 
Ml eoMiieetioii with a caim: celf^bre, and 
V ith a .sentence which discredited the 
MOW ext inct Sniireinc (.lourt of Calentt-a 
in a manlier unknown .since the days 
oi liupey. 

“ AW-wf/Ai ” is a jdirase for an In- 
<ligo-]>lanter [and Jii.s Puctur> i.s “AVc/- 
Icuthee ”]. 

1501.- Amerigo Vosymeci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Cape Venio to Lorenzo di 
I'loro Francoseo de’ IVlodici, rojKirtiiig his 
uiooting with the Portuguese Fleet from 
India, mentions among other things brought 
"anii> and tiizia," the former a iimnifost 
transeriber's error for tonV.— In Jtaldefh 
Horn', ^ If A! Hume,' p. Ivii. 

1.516. — In Barbosa’s price list of Malabar 
we have : 

Anil nadador (i.e. floating ; see Harciu 
lielow) very gcK>d, 

yoiT fanacola .... fanams 80. 

Anil loaded, with much sand, 

IHiTfarazolu . . . fanaws 18 to 20.” 

In Li^Mi GoUeetton, ii. 393. 

1.526.— “A load of anyll in cakes which 
weighs 8^ maunds, 853 tangos.” — Lembran-^, 
52, 


1563.—“ Anil is not a medicinal substance 
but an article of trade, so we have no need 
to Hjieak thereof. . . , The best is pure and 
clear of earth, and the surest tost is to bum 
it in a candle .... others nut it in water, 
and if it flouts then they reckon it good.” — 
Uan-iit, f. 25 v. 

1583.- “Neel, the churle 70 dnekats, and 
a churlo is 27 rottles and a half of Aleppo.” 
— Air lohn NewUm, in llakf. ii. .378. 

1.583. — “They vse to prickc the skinne, 
and to put ou it a kind of anile, or blacking 
which doth continue nlwuves." — Fitch, lu 
Half. ii. 395. 

c. 1610. . . I’Anil oil Indique, <jui 

cst vne tointurc bloue violcttc, dont il nc 
s’en trouue iprii C'ambajc et Huratte." — 
Pjiraxl dc Lami, ii. L58 , [Hak. Soc, ii. 24fd. 

[1614. — “1 have 30 fardels AniJ Geree,” 
Fostei , Fetters, ii. 140. Here tfn ee is prolmbly 
H. jari (from jar, ‘the root’), the crop of 
indigo growing from the stumps of the 
jilants left from the former jear.] 

1622. -“K conforme ii ditu pauta sc 
dis|Nichar^ o ditoanil e eaiibllu.”— In Archie. 
Port. Orient., fuse. 2, 240. 

1638. — “Ijcs uutres marclumdises, ijiie 
Ton y df^bitc le plus, sonl . . . . du sel 
ummouuK', et do rindigo, (jiic ceuv do pais 
apjtellout Anil." — Moni/eisfo, Paris, 1659, 

1618.—“. . . , and a good qiiantiiy of 
Anil, which, after the place whtsre most of 
il IS got, is called fVim7a’tM Indigo.” — Van. 
Twist, 14. Sharkcj or Sirkej, 5 m. from 
Ahmedabnd. “t'ir«jucz Indigo” (1624) 
occurs m Siinsbmii, in. 442. It is the 
“AVivywc” of Forlxis [/>c. Alcm, 2nd od. ii. 
204]. The Dutch, about 1620, established ii 
fiiotory there on account of the indigo. 
Many of the Sultans of Guzerat wore buried 
there (fitavorinns, lii. 109). Some nccoiiiit 
of the “Sarkhoj Jtozas," or Mnusoloa, is 
given m 11. Brigg’s ('’itics of (fojardshira 
(Bombay, 1849, pp. 274, m/7.). [“ Indigo of 
Bian (Binna) Sfrehese " (1609), JJanrer.s, 
Letters, i. 28 ; “ Inciico, of Uiher, here cvcirth 
viij* the jKuinde /J/rdi/vwid, lustier 

lUnik, 287. 1 

1653.— “ Indico est un rnot Portugais, 
dnut Ton unpolle uno teiiitiire blolie qui 
viont des indos Oriontales, <]ui ost do 
uontmbando en France, les Tunjs ot los 
Anibos la uoniniontNil .” — Pe fa JUtuffatfe-le- 
(•onz, 543. 

[1670. — “’I’ho neigh lK>urhcH>d of Delhi 
produces Anil or Indigo."— (ed. 
Constahfr), 283. J 

ANNA, 8 . Properly H. tfiM, iinah, 
the 16th part of a rupee. The term 
iMelongs to the Mohammedan monetary 
system (RUPEE). There i.s no coin of 
one arvm only, so that it is a money 
of account only. Tlie term anna is 
used in denoting a corresponding frac- 
tion of any kind of property, and 
especially in regard to coparcenary 
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shares in land, or shares in a specula- 
tion. Thus a one-armrt share is of 
siu'h ri^ht, or a share of jV 
sj>eciilalion ; a four-anna is J, and 
30 on. In some parts of India the 
term is used as suhdivisiou (i^f) ol 
the current land nu'asnre. Thus, 
in Saugor, the anna —Hi r<7.s'7.s, and 
is itself of a kandia (Elliitty 

Gloss. H.V.). The t,erin is also some- 
times applied colhajiiiiillN to ]»ersons 
of niixt parentage. ‘Sueh a one has 
at least 2 annas of dark itlood,’ or 
‘eofli e-colour.’ This may he compared 
with the Seolch expression that a 
]>erson of deficient intellect ‘wants 
twojienee in the shilling.’ 

1708. — “PrDvidotl . . thtit .> lot)! duo 
from Sir Kdwarci Littluton . . . t»f 80,407 
Kuptios and Kiglit Annas IVloney of lipnrfaf, 
with Interest niid IhiTiiapus to the sunl 
English Compiuiy shall still reinain lo 
thorn. . .” -Earl of <^odo/nfiuf.i ulwnnl hi, 
tween the Old aiui tho New E. I. C’o., in 
Churters^ /kc., p. 358. 

1727.— “ The current money in Surat ; 

Bitter Alusnuls gj to a lUrt 
1 Annoe i" . .4 Pice. 

1 Kopec . . 10 Annoes. 

* * * * 

la Bougnl tboir Accounts are ko]it in Po t 
12 to an Annoe. 

16 Annoes to a Rupee." 

A. Ilamdlon, ii Api> pp. 5, <S. 

ANT, WHITE, s. 'rile inse<‘,t 
(Termes hellicosns of iial nralists) not 
pro])erly an ant., of wliose <!estriicli\e 
powers there are in India so many 
disagree, 'ihle exjierienc.e.',, ;ind .so manv 
marvellous stories. 'J'he ])lira.se was 
perhaps taken up hy 1,he En^li.di 
from the Port. /omn/ff . s- wiiicli 
IS in Blnteau’s Diet. (1713, iv. 17r»). 
But indeed ex.actly the same e.\j»re> 
sion IS itsed in tlie 14tli <!ent.ury hy 
our medieval authority. It i.s, we, 
believe, a fact that these iiLseets have 
heeii established at llochelle in France, 
for a long period, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in Queensland. 

A.D. 0. 250.— It sooms probablo that 
Aolian speaks of White Ants. —“But the 
Indian ants construut a kind of heaped-up 
dwolUngH, and those not in depressed or flat 
|K)8itions easily liable to bo fl(x>ded, but in 
lofty and elevated positions . — De Nat. 

AniviaL xvi. cap. 15. 

c. 1328. — “Est ctiam unum genus 
parvissimarum formicariim sicut lana 
albarum, quanim dunties dentium tantu 


est quod etiam ligna rodunt ot voniis 
lapidum ; et quotcpiot brevitor invoniunt 
siecuin super terram, ot pannos laneos, et 
bouibycinos lanianl ; et faeiunt ad modum 
muri crust/im uiiuni do aronA minutissiniil,, 
ita quod sol non possit oas tangero ; et sic 
remaiiont cooi)ortiic , vorum est quod si 
eimiingat illam crustiim frangi, ot soloiu 
eas tangerc, «main citms niorumtur.— /'; . 
Joidontis, 1 1, .53. 

p;79._‘‘Bnt there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in tins C'oimtry, which pro- 
ceeds fi«ini the infinite number of white 
EmmetB, whu-h though they are but little, 
have ti'ctb so sharp, that they will oat down 
a wooden Post in a .short tune. And if 
great c.‘ir4! be imt biken in the jdaees where 
3011 lock up youi Ikiles of Silk, in four and 
twenty Imurs they will cat through a Bale, 
as if It liaii been saw d in two in tho middle." 
— Ttuernier s Tiiii'/uin, K. T., }). 11. 

16H.S.- “ Here arc alH{) a}>nndaneo of Ants 
of several s(,rts, .md \^^)oll-llee, called by 
the English in the bast Indies, White Ants." 
— l)oiii/iicr, n. 127. 

17J3. -‘’On volt eni-ore dos foiirmis do 
pln.Mours <>spi'<'<>s , la plus )>erniciouNe est 
eclie <pie les KiiropiViis out nomni^ fourmi 
blanche." AfV/os I'jjijwuh-'t, xu. 08. 

1727. -“IJc then began b> form Projeet.s 
liow to clc.ar Accounts with Ins Mastcr'.s 
< Vedilor-s, without putting anything in their 
Pockets, Till- first was on 500 chests 4>f 
.fnjHoi ('o]i))ei , . . and they wore brought 

into Acetamt of Proht and l oss, for so much 
eaten up by the White AntS."— . 1 . IlainiUon , 
11. 100. 

17.51 ui 'crnmg the Organ, w'o 

sent for the ilevd. Mi Bellamy, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Fraiikland ap})liod to 
him for it that no told linn that it was not 
in his j)'>wor to give it, but wishoil it vwis 
KsiiKn'ed from thence, as Mr. Pearson 111- 
foinasd him it w’a.s eaten up by tho White 
AntB.”— /'V. WtH. CbiMi., Aug. 12. In Long^ 
25. 

1780.— “The White Ant is nn insect 
greatly dreaded in every house ; and this is 
not m ho wondered at, us tho devastation it 
occasions is almost incredililo." — Munro, 
Nai-ratipf, 31. 

1876. — “The metal eases of his baggage 
are disugreealjly suggestive of 'D^ite Ante, 
and siioh omnivorous vermin. " — Eat. tievie.w. 
No. 1057, p. 6. 

APIL,s. ’■J’raii.sfpr of Eug. ‘ Appeal ’ ; 
in gciieml iialive use., iu connection 
with oiir Court 

1872. — “'rhere is no Siudi, however wild, 
that cannot now imderstand ‘Knsld ’(receipt) 
[Raaeed] and ‘Apll’ (appeal).’’ — Hurton, 
Eind Revisited, i. 283. 

APOLLO BUNDER, n.i). A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the Apollt) 
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(lale.’ The name is said to be a 
corniptioii, and prolMibly is so, but 
of what it IS a corruption is not clear. 
Tlie quotations given afford different 
suggestions, and Dr Wilstm’s dictum 
js entitled to respert, tliough we do 
not know what pdlawd hen*. men,ns. 
Sir (t. Bird wood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that Apollo- 
hiindar was a corr. of p*Z?m-l>andar, 
iMM Miise the pier was the jdace when* 
tile lioats used to land jmlwa fish. 
But we know of no fisli hf> ealb‘d ; 
it IS however possible tliat the palhi 
or Sable-Jish (Hilsa) is meant, whii'h 
1 -^ so called in B<»ml»av, as well as 
111 Sind. [Tlie Am (ii. 338) sjie.iks 
ol '‘a kind of fish calletl jndnnth which 
comes up into the Indus from tlie 
sea, unrivalled for its fine and ex- 
quisite flavour, ” which is the Hilsa.] 
On the fither hand we may observe 
tlial there was at (’alcutta in 1748 
a lieijuented Uiverii called the A]»ollo 
(>«ee p. 11). And it is not im- 

posMble that a house of the same 
name iim;y have given its title to the 
Bombay street and wharf. But Sir 
T\licbael Westropp’s quoUtion below 
shows that Ibillo was at least the 
native re] irese illation of (be name 
more than 150 Wnars ago. We may 
add that a native told Mr W. (h 
bedder, of the Bomba\ (\S., from 
\Nliom we have it, that the name 
vs as due to the site having b»‘en the 
]tlace where the “po/f” cake, eaten 
.it the Holt festival, wus baked. And 
''O vvi> leave the matter. 

(1823. --“Lieut. Mudge hud a tent on 
Apollo-grecn for iistnuioniicul tjbsorv.vtioiiM. ” 

- (hoeti, Narmtirr, i. 327.] 

1S47— “A little after minsot, on 2ud 
•Iiin. 1843, I loft my donncilo in Ambrolie, 
and drove to tlie P^law^ bandar, which 
icfcivos from our ucoommodutive country- 
men the more elas.sic»il name of AfKtllo pier." 

- J^atids of tli.e Bible, p. 4. 

18(i0.- “And ntto what place ye Knygbtc 
fianm to Loudo, thoyre jo ffolke .... 
worsehy ppon 1 1 Idoly;; in cheofe. Yotfyrsto 

SpoiiSf, wherefore ye choofe londvnfit^ 
place of theyr Motroinile is hyght ^pailo- 

"—Ext, from a MS. of Sir 

•lohn Maiidoville, lately diHooverod. (A 
mend hero quories : ‘ By Mr. Shapiru V ’) 

1877. — “This bunder in of conipurativoly 
lucent date. Its name 'Apollo' is an 
corruption of the native word 
/ ailnw (liHhl, and it woa jirolmbly not 
extended and brought into uho for piuiHongor 
”2^™c till about the year 1819. . . . — 

Mai’leav, Guide to Dotnbotf, 167. Tlio lost 
C 


work adds n note ; “ Sir Michael Westropp 
gives a different derivation. . . . : Po/o, 
a corruption of Pdlwa, derived from Pdl, 
which inter alia means a fighting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probably 
frequented. From Pdhva or Pdlwar, the 
bunder now called Ajiollo is supposed to 
take its name. In the memorial of n grant 
of land, dated .'ith Doc., 174.3, the pdkhdde 
in question is called Pallo"—Hiiin Court 
Reports, iv. pt. 3. 

[1880. — “IJismind is not prehon.sile like 
the tail of the Apollo Bundai.” — Alterigh- 
Miukaij, Twenty-one Days m Jndta, p. 141.] 

APRICOT, s. Pran uti A mieniaca , 
L. Tills Englisli word is of curious 
origin, as Dozy expounds it. The 
Koniaiis called il Maluvi A nji-cjiiacum^ 
and also {Persicum f) prnanx^ or ‘early.’ 
Of tins till* Greeks made irpaiKdKKiov, 
iS:c., and the Arab eompierors of 
Byzantine jirovtiices' took this up as 
hirlbl and harlol', with llie article 
vvbenci* S]». aUmraoque, Port. 
alhrirnqiie, ollnHjitorquf.^ Ital. (tlhercocca^ 
(dhv'ocm^ Prov. (iithrirot, amhrirot, Fr. 
aHneot., Dutch nhrirocky ahrikoos., Eng. 
npricork., apricot. Do/v mentions that 
Dodonaeus, an old Dutch writer on 
I daubs, gives the vi'i'iiacular name as 
rrorpr Peniet}, ‘Early Peaches,’ which 
illn.strate.s the origin. In the Cyiuus 
bazars, ujincots are sold as xP^bfirfXa \ 
but the less ]>oe,tical name of ‘ kill-jnhm ' 
IS given by sailors to the small hard 
knid.s common to St. Helena, the Gape, 
(diiiia, tSic. Z(frd iHu [aloo] (Pers.) 

‘ vellow-])lum ’ IS the common name 
in India. 

Ifil.m — “I received a letter frutu Jorge 
Durois . . . with M baskit of apreoookai for 
my ''clfe. . Coiks's Dtary, i. 7. 

1711.— “Apricocks— the Persians call 

Kill Franks, because Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger are often hurt by them." 
Lorh/er, p. 231. 

1738. — “The common aprioot ... is 
. . . known in the Frank language (in 
Barbary) by the name of Matza Fratica, or 
the Killer of Chri.stian.s. " — Shaw's Travels, 

ed. 17.77, p. 144. 

ARAB, H. This, it may he .said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ‘an Arab 
horse.’ 

1298.— “Car il va du port d’Adon «n Inde 
moult grant quantite de bon.') destriers 
airabins et chevaus et grans roncins do ij 
Helles." — Marro Polo, Bk. iii. oh. 30. [8ee 
Sir H. Yale's note, Ist ed., vol. ii. 375.] 

1338.— “Alexandre descent du destrier 
KnMtt,”~-Roinmant dWlexandrt (BodI, 
MS.). 
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c. 1690. — “There are fine horses bred in 
every part of the country ; but thoHe_ of 
Cachh oxcell, being equal to ArabB.”— -diw, 
i. 133. 

1825. — “ Arabs arc excessively scarce and 
dear ; and one which was sent for ine to l<iok 
at, at a price of 800 rupees, was a skittish, 
cat-legged thing.’’- //eficr, i. 189 (ed. 1844). 
• c. 1844. — A local magistrate at Himlo had 
returned from an urisucoossful investigation. 
An acquaintanoo hailed him next da> : ‘So 
1 hear you came back re hifevtAl' ‘No 
such thing,’ was the reply ; ‘ I came buck <in 
my grey Arab ! * 

1856.— 

“ . . . . the true blrxid-royal of his race, 

The silver Arab with his ]iurplc veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils oaverned widt;, 
And flaming eye. ...” 

Tlu lilt inn H Tree. 

ABAKAN, AEItAGAN,4i.]>. Tins 
is an European form, ymrliajiH through 
Malay [which Mr Skoal lias failed i<i 
traccll, of Kakluiivg, the name whn h 
the natives give Ihe.mselvcK. Thi.s i- 
beliisved hy Sir Arthur Pliayre [.see 
Journ. As. Sor. Jim. xii. 24 
be a corruption of thii Ski. twc- 
slmsay Pall rakkkasn^ i.e. ‘ogre’ or 
the like, u word aj»]>lied l>y the 
early Buddliists lo unc.ouvertcd tnhes 
with whom they eaine in conlacl 
It is Hot iiii])ossil)lc that the 
ol Ptolemy, which uuquestionahly 
represents Arakari, may disguise the 
name hy which the eountrv is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no tnme 
of the name as ‘Silver-land’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet lua-n found. 
We limy notice, without laying any 
stress iijion it, that in Mr. BeaV.s ac- 
eoiiiit of early Chinese pilgrims t(» 
India, there twdee occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called 0-li- 
ki-lo, whicli traii.sl iterates fairly into 
some name like Anfyre, and not into 
any other yet recogni.sable (see JM.A.S. 
(KS.) xiii. 560, 562). 

c. 14*20-30. — “Mari doincepn cum monae 
integru ud oatium Bacbani fliivii yiervcnia- 
set.’— A. Contif in Pogynis^ De Vanetat^' 
Fortvnae. 

1516.— “Dentro fra term del detto regno 
j^i Verma, verao tramuutana vi ^ vu ultro 
regno di Geiitili molto grande .... cou- 
fina similmonte col regno di BSgala e co] 
regno di Aua, e chiamasi Araoan.” — Jiarbosa, 
in liamiMw, i. 316. 

[c. 15S5.—** Arquam " : See CAPELAN.] 

lf>45. — “They told me that coming from 
India in the ship of Jorge Mauho?. (who was 
a householder in (Jou), towards the Port of 
Chatigaon in the kingdom of Bengal, they 
were wrecked upon tne shoals of Raoaon 


owing to u badly -kept watch.” — I*intOf cap, 
clxvii. 

15.V2.— “ Up to the Capo of Nograes . . . 
will be 100 leagues, m which space are these 
ptijnilated jiliicoa, (Uiocoriit, Bacall, Azrac&O 
City, capital i»f the kingdom ao styled. . . ." 
— y/amw, T. IX. 1. 

1.568 -“Queato He di BachiU ha il suo 
stato ill inozw» la costa, tra il Hogno di 
Hengaln e uuollo di Pegii, od e il maggiore 
itomico chc liabbui il He del Pegii .” — Oesore 
(it- Fificrici, in Jlamuiio, in. 396. 

If, . l^iasiiig by the Island of 
Sundnia, Porto grande, or the Countne of 
’rip]»ora, the Kingdom of Becon and Moffni 
(Mugg) .... t>nr course was H. and by K. 
which brought va to" the barre of Nognits.” 
— A’. Flfch, in llui /. 11 . 391. 

c. 1.590 —“'I'o lilt! S.P. of Bengal is a 
large c<»imtry celled Arkung to which the 
Blinder of Chittagong jiropcrly bclong.s."-- 
hul unn'n .1 z/ov/, uil. 1800, ii. 4. [Kd. Jtiin'etl^ 
il. 119 1 m ong. (i 388) Arkhang. 
f 1.599. -Arracan. Sec MACAO. 

[ItiOS Bakhang. Seo CHAMPA. 

[c. lOOJt — Aracan. See PBOME. 

[16.59. -Aracan See TALAPOIN.J 
1660.- “ Dcspalclnis about this time ar- 
rived from Mn’az/am Khan, rojiortmg his 
.siicccssivo victories and the flight of Shnja 
hi Ihc country of Bakhang, leaving Bengal 
uiidofcndcd .” — Khafi Ffiau, in Jilliot^ vii. 
2,51. 

A c. 1660.— “ ’I'hr Prince .... sent his 
eat .son, Sultan Baiiiiiio, to the King of 
Baoan, or Mog.”- Ilerniir (ud. (hruslable), 
109.] 

c. 1665. “Knowing that it is impoaaiblo 
to pass any Uavidry l)y Ijind, no, not so 
much as any Jnfnulry, from Itengah into 
Bakan, bccuusc ot the many chatinola and 
nver« upon the Kronticrs ... he (the 
(Hnorimrof Btnigid) thought upon this cx- 
periiiieiit, viz. to engage the Iltt/faiuirrA in his 
do.sign. Ho thurofore .sent a kind of Am- 
bassador to Batavia.” - liernier, E. ’r,, 56 

|(od. Haiistiihffj 180)]. 

1673. — “. ... A mixture of that Race, 
the mo.st iiocuraodly briso of all Mankind 
who are known lor their Bastard-brood 
lurking in the lalanda at the Mouths of the 
Ganges, by the tmino of BacaimerB.” — 
7'>7/rr, '219. ('I’ho word is misprinted Buc- 
runt'ns ; but see h’rycr’s Index.) 

1726.- “It la called by some Portuguese 
Orrakan, by othors among them Annakaon. 
and by some again Bakan (after its capital) 
and also Mog (Mugg).”— Pa/mfyn, v. 140. 

1727.— “ Arackan has o Convenienoy of 
tt noble Hpaciou.M River.” — A. Hamiltont 
ii. 30. » 

ABBOL TBISTB x. The tree or 
sliruh, 80 called by Port, writers, ap- 
pears to be the Nyctanthes arbor trUtUf 
or Arabian jasmine (N. 0. Jawmvnetie), 
a native of the drier parts of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 
the name.] 

[c. 1610. — “Many of the trooa they call 
tneteB, of which they make saffron.” — 
Vyrard de Lava/, Uak. ^c., i. 411. 

,, “That tree called txiBte, which ia 
produced in the East Indies, is .so named 
liouause it blooms only ut nie:ht.”- JhuL ii. 
;$62 ; and soo Bumell’p Limcholen, Huk. Soc. 
11. f»S-62. 

1624.—“ 1 keep among my baggage to 
.show the same m Italy, us also some f)f the 
tree trifOB (in ring. Arbor Tri.sot‘, a mispnnt 
for I'lluto) with its odonforous flowers, which 
Mow every diiy and night, and fall at the 
iip})niach of day. — J‘. delta Valli% Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406. 1 

ARCOT, n.p. ArhJt, a famous 
fortivsa au<i town in tin* Ma<lras terri- 
lon, fi.^i miles from I^Iadnus. The 
luiiiu* is derived liy B]), ('aldw'cdl from 
'ram. dikddy tlu* ‘Six Forest^ t*oii- 
lirnu'd by the Tam-Fr. Diet, which 
gives a form anxfcod?/ — ‘ Six forets’ 
f“tlie abode of six Rishis in former 
Hays There are .several jilaces of this 
name iiwthe .soulheru di.s(;ricts be.sule.s 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
ol (,lieM(* in Taiijore would corre.spouJ 
lietter than that with Harkutu of Ibii 
Batuta, who reached it on the first 
exeiiiiig of his march inland after 
landing from Ceylon, apjiarently on 
the shallow coa.st of Madura or 
Tanjore.” — Madras Ad. Man. li. 211]. 
Notwithstanding the ohjeetion made 
hy Maj.-Gen. Cunningham in his 
G(' 0 [j. of Ancimt India^ it is jirohuhle 
that Arcot is the 'ApKarov lia<rl\etor 
lupa of iTolerny, ‘Arkatu, riisideiicc 
of K. Som.’ 

c. 1.346,— “We landed with thorn on the 
l>eac'h, in the country of Ma’bur .... wo 
arrived at the fortress of Haxkftttl, whore 
the night.” — Ibn Batuta, iv. 187, 

1785.-— “It may ho said that this letter 
was written by the Nabob of Arcot in u 
moody humour. . , . Certainly it was ; but 
it IS in such humours that the truth comes 
Burke* H Speech, Fob. 2Sth. 

ABECA, 6. The seed (in common 
jMirlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
mtechuj L., commonly, though soiiie- 
wdiat improperly, called ‘betel -nut'; 
the ^nn Betel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the areca. Though so widely 
cultivated, the paJm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous state. The word 
IS Malayal. adakka [according to Bp. 


Caldwell, from adai ‘close arrange- 
ment of the cluster,’ kay^ ‘nut’ 
N.E.D.]^ and comes to us through 
the Port. 

I&IO.— “When they oat the said leaves 
(betel), they eat with them a certain fruit 
which is culled coffoto, and the tree of the 
said niff (do is called Arecha.”— 

Hak. Soc., U4. 

1516. -“There arrived there many zam- 
bucoH [Sambook] with areca.”— 

Barho.w, Hak. Soc., 64. 

1.521 . — “ They arc always chewing Arecca, 
a certainc Fruit like a Peure, cut in quarters 
and rolled u]» in leaves of a Tree called 
lirttre (or Vetti'le), like Bay leaves ; which 
Laving chewed they spit forth. It makes 
the mouth red. 'Phoy say they doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it.”— PigufetUiy in PurchuK, i. ,38. 

1548.— “ In the Retida do Betel, or 'Betel 
duties at Goa an* included Betel, areqna, 
jacks, green ginger, oranges, lemons, figs, 
c<»ir, mangos, citrons." — Botelho, Tombo, 48. 
I’ho Port, also formed a word anqurira for 
the tree bearing the nuts. 

1.563.— “. . . and in Malabar they call it 
pda (Tam. pd.k) ; and the Nairs (who are 
thPgentloiueu) call it axeoa.”—f Garcia 
f. 93 h. 

c. 1566.— “Groat quantitio of Aroha, 
which IS a fruite of the bigno8.so of nutmegs, 
which friiitc they eato in all those parts of 
the Indies, with the leafe of an Herbe, which 
they call Bette! 1.** — C. Frederike, transl. in 
Hakl. ii. 3.50. 

1586.— “ Their friond.s come and bring 
gifts, cocos, figges, arrecaeB, and other 
fruits.” Fitch, in Jhtkt.. ii. 395. 

1 1624, — “And therewith they mix a little 
les of .scii-Hhells and some small pieces of 
an Indian nut sufliciontly common, which 
they hero call Foufel, and in other places 
AjBca; a very dry fruit, seeming within 
like |jerfoct wood ; and being of an astringent 
nature they hold it good to strengthen the 
Teeth." — A delta I'atte, Hak. Soc. i. 36. 
Mr Grey says: “As to the Port, name, 
Foufel or Fqtef, the origin is uncertain. In 
Bir J. Maundovillo’s Travels it is said that 
black TOpper “is called Futful," which i.s 
probably the same word as Foufel.*' But 
the Ar. Fawfat or Fufat is * betel-nut.'] 
1689.—“. , . . the Nert which is drawn 
from the ArequiBB Tree in a fresh earthen 
vessel, is as sweet and pleasant os Milk” — 
(hdngtwi, 237. (AVri— H. and Mahr. nir, 
‘sap,’ but nm is, we are told, Guzerati for 
toddy in some form.] 

ABGEMONE MEXIOANA. This 
American weed (N.O. Papaveraceac) is 
notable as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
familiar. It is known by a variety 
of names, Firinghi dhatUra, gamboge 
thistle, &c. [See Watt, Diet. Scon. 
Prod.y i. 306 ngq."] 
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ABaiJS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, which seems more properly to 
belong to the splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula {Argumims (jigantem. 
Tern., Pavo argua, Liii.), is i:oiifusingly 
aj)plied in U}>per India to the Hima- 
layan horned pheasant Geriornis (Spp. 
Mityra, and inelanorepluilfi) from tin* 
round white eyes or sj)ot.s which mark 
a great part of the bird’s plumage.— 
See remark under MOONAUL 

ABBACE, BACK, s. This word 
is the Ar. 'arak, properly ‘persjura- 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
Curak al-tamar ) ; aec.ondly an\ strong 
drink, ‘distilled spirit,’ ‘es.-x i.re,’ etc: 
But it has s]>read to vei v remote 
corners of Asia. Thus il is used in 
the forms ariki and arid in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for s^nrit distilhd 
from grain. In India it is .•ipj>lie(i 
to a variety of common s])irits ; in 
S. India to those distilled from tin* 
fermented sap of sundry jialms ; in 
K. and N. India 1,o the spirit distilled 
from cane- molasses, and also to that 
from rice. The Turkish form of the 
word, idki, IS ap]»lied to a sjiiril 
made from graiie-skins ; and in Syria i 
and Egy])t to a sjiirit tiavoiired w'iih 
aniseed, made tn the Ltdianoii. There ! 
is a popular or slang Pr. word, dtpiiqvi, ' 
for lirandy, wliiih ajijiears also to be 
derived from arakl {Manvl JM'lc). 
Humboldt {Exmnm, &»■., ii 300) sa.\.s 
that the w ord tii-stapjiear s m Pigafetta's 
Voyage of Magellan ; iiiit I his is imt 
correct. 

e. 1420.— “At every }i<nm (]) 0 '<t-hoiise) 
they give the travellers ii' sheep, ii g<Mjse, a 
fowl .... ’arok. . . ."—Skilh liuHt.', Km- 
ktssy to China, in N. & E., xiv. 39(5. 

IMG. — “And they hriiig coeoa nuts, 
hurraca (which is something to drink) . . . .” 
— Jiarhvm, Hak. See. fiO. 

IfilS.— que todos os raantimcntos osy 
de pao, como vinhos, orracaa, arn»/.es. 
earnes, e poscados."— in Archir. Hart, 
(hrient.y fuse. 2, 57. 

1521. — “When tho.se people saw the 
politenes.s of the captain, they prosoiitod 
some fish, and a vossol of palm- wine, which 
they call in their language uraca. . . — 

Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 72. 

1544.— “Manueli u cruce .... oommendo 
nt phinmum invigilet dnohms illis Christian- 
ciruui Caroarum pagia, diligoiitor attendero 
... nemo potu OtTftOAB sc inohnet , . . 
si ox hoc doinceps temjKire Punieali Oiracha 
IKjtotiir, ipBOH ad nnhi suo gravi damno 
luituroB.’ — Fr. Jar. Ji/mtt., p. HI. 


15.54.— “And the excise on the orragua/i 
made from palm-trees, of which there are 
three kinds, vi/.,, oura, which is as it is 
draw II ; orraqiia, winch is fura once boiled 
{rozidu, (jn. distilled '0 ; shanib {xarao) which 
IS boiled two or three times and is stronger 
than nrrai/ua." ~S. Hotelha, Toinho, 50 . 

1503 “One kind (of coco - imlni) they 
keep lo hear fniit, the other for the sake of 
the which is rino mosto, and this when 
it hii*' been distilled they call orraca.”- 
Carcai li'tK, f. G7. (1’he word xurd, used 

here, is a very amuent importation from 
India, for ('osiiias (Gth century) in his 
aeeount <»f tin* coco nut, e«>iifouuding (it 
would .seem) the milk with the to<ldy of that 
p:ilm, says: “The Arqe.dion is at first full 
of a very sweet water, whicli the Indians 
drink fnmi tin- niit, using it instead of wine. 
'J’his drink is failed rh(/nr.o.tura, and is 
evtreiiifly ])leasiint.'’ It is indeed jiossihle 
th.d the rhonco hero may already be the 
wttrd anark). 

IGOfi. — “A Chines home, hut now turned 
J.-iuau, who w.is our next neighhour .... 
.iiid hrow'fd Aracke which is a kind of hot 
driiiki-, that is vsed in most tjf these jiarts of 
the world, instead of Wine. . ."—K. Scot, in 
I'arrhos, i. 173. 

1G31.-- “. . . . jofur .... a potu istiu*. 
in.ileduli Arac, non tantum in teiniaira- 
tiienh' immiitatum, sed etiam in suhstuiitia 
suA. eorrumi»tur.”- -Juf. Jloiitius, lii). ii. cap. 
vn. p. 22. 

]GS7. — “Two jars of Arack (made of nee 
as I judged) callod hy tho (.hineso Sam,shif 
[Samshool.” Ihunf'i<r, i. 419. 

1719. — “ We (5X' n.ingod some «>f our wares 
foro] mi 111 and some arrack. . . —Rotnnson 
(’r /!'«)(, I't. J 1. 

1727 — “ Mr Ifoiiehor had hoeii 14 Months 
sojidtiug to procure his Fkirmamaf ; hut 
his -epeated Petitions .... had no Effect. 
Jhit he had an KitgHshriuin, one Swan, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a large Dose 
of Arrack. . . . Sw’an got pretty near tho 
King (Annii^/,eh) . . . and cried with a 

hmd Voice in the Persian Ijanguago that 
his MasUir wanted .Justice done him” (see 
D0AI).-J. Jlann'tlim, i. 97. 

Rack is a further cornnition ; and rack- 
punch 1 .S ])erhaj)s not (juite obsolete. 

1G03. — “Wo taking tho Put-eud.s of Pikes 
and Halberts and Kaggot-stieks, dravo them 
into a Racke-hoiisc.” — A,'. AVo/,, in Purcha^, 
1. 184. 

Purchas also has Vraoa and other forms ; 
and lit 1 . G48 thoiu is mention of a strong 
kind of Mjiint called Raok-ftwer (Malay ajA= 
hre ’). See FOOL’S BACK. 

1616. — “Some small qiiantitie of Wine, 
I lilt not eomnion, is made among them ; they 
call it Raack, distilled from Sugar and a 
spicie Kinde of a Tree called lagni 
iJaggeryl”— Tern/, m Purchas, ii. 1470. 
1622.— “We’ll send him a jar of ndc by 
Letter in SainAmrif, 

ni. 40. 
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1627.““-lttvu Lath been fatal to many of 
the English, but much through their own 
(listompor with Rack.”— Pwrmtw, PiUjnm- 
lu/e, 098. 

1848. — “.loH . . . finally inaiated upon 
having a bowl of rack punch. . . . That 
bowl of rack punch was the cause of all this 
history .” — Vanity Fair, ch. vi. 

ARSENAL, ». An nld and ingcniou.c 
I'l.yniology of this word iw arx navalia. 
But it i.s milly Anibic. Hyde demos 
It from tan-khanah^ ‘dunius k'rrori.M,’ 
coiitractcd inl.o tarsihiali, tbo form (as 
lip «iys) used at CloiistauLiiiojde 
(Synfta/ma THa/fertt.^ i. 100). But it is 
really the Ar. dfJr-al-^mfn^ ‘domus 
arlilicii,’ as the quotations from Ma.s’- 
fidl eleiirly sliow. Tlie old Ital. forms 
ilnrsn/a, ddraifiitlfi corroborate this, and 
the S}i. atara^'nnn, which is rendered 
111 Ar. by Pedro de Alcala, (juoted by 
Do/y, as d<ir a rinud . — (See details in 
7>ory, (hstcrlmyen^ KJ-IH.) 

A 1). 948-4. — “At this day in the year of 
the Hijra 882, Khodos (Rmas) is uu ursoiial 
Uiar snttl'a) where the (Ireeks build their 
war-vesHols.” — Mas'udl, ii. 428. And again 
“ al manU’ib,” ‘an arsenal of 
ships,’ 111. 07. 

l.')78. — “ In thi.s city (Kez) there is a very 
(.n-eat hiiilding which they call Darat^ana, 
where (lie t’hristian captives used to labour 
at hlachsnnth’s work and other crafts under 
ihe siijuiriiitendoncc and orders of renegade 
hi-M( linen . . . hero they iiiaclo cannon and 
powder, and wrought swords, cross-bows, 
and aniuobiiHses.” — Mannof, General 

dr AtTnai, Iib. in. f. 92. 

1072.—“ On met au Tershana deux belles 
galcros h I'eau .” — Antoine Galland, Jonni., 

1 80. 

ART, EUROPEAN. We have heard 
much, and justly, of laic years regard- 
ing the corruiilioii of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by llie eniploymenl of 
llip artists in working for European 
patrons, and after European patterns. 
The copying of such jiatterns is no 
new thing, as we may see from this 
liassage of the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 

c. 1()65.— . . . not that the Indians 
have not wit enough to make them success- 
ful in Arts, they doing very well (as to some 
of them) in many parts of India, and it 
iieing found that they have inolination 
enough for them, and that some of them 
niake (even without a Master) very pretty 
workmanship and imitate so well our work 
of Europe, that the difference thereof will 
52:, *y diBoomed."— .Bernier, E. T., 81- 
82 [ed. Cmutcdtlfy 254]. 


ARTICHOKE, S. The genealogy of 
this word appears to be somewhat as 
follows : The Ar. is al-^rshuf (per- 
haps coiineeted with /mrosA, ‘ rough - 
skinned’) or al-khartih'uf ; hence Sp. 
alcaxchofa and It. car doff o and arcioevo, 
Fr. artichaut^ Eng. artichoke. 

c. 1348.— “Tbo Incouse (benzoin) tree 
small .... its branches are like those 
of u thistle or an artichoke (al-khanhaf).” 
— //>N Haiuto, iv. 240. Al-kharshaf in the 
published text. The s])elling with h instead 
of kh is believed to be correct (see Lozy^ s.v. 
Alcareh4ifa)\ [also see N.E.l). s.v. Arttrhoke}. 

ARYAN, iidj. Skt. An/a, ‘noble.’ A 
term freipiently used to include all the 
race.^? (Iiirlo-Persic, Greek, Roman, 
(.Vltic, Sclavonic, &c.) which sjiejik 
languages beloiiLung to the same family 
as Sanskrit. Mucri vogue was given 
to the term by Pictet’s jiuhlieation of 
Lesi Originesi Jndo-Furnpffennes, on ks 
Aryan Priimtifs (Paris, 1859), and this 
writ er .seems almost to claim the name 
in this stuise as his own (see quotation 
below). But it was in use long before 
the date of his book. Our first quota- 
tion i.s from Ritter, and there it has 
hardly reached tlie full extent of aj)- 
plieation. Ritter sei'ins 1 o have derived 
the list* in this passage from Lassen’s 
Peniapoiamia. The. word has in great 
meimure suyierseded tlie older term 
Indo-ftermainr, pro])ospd by F. Sehlegel 
at the hegi lining of the last cen- 
tury. The latter is, however, still 
Hoiiietinies used, and M. Hovelacqiie, 
especially, prefers it. We mayoliserie 
here that the connecl.ion which evi- 
dently exi.sts between the several 
languages classed t-tigether as Aryan 
cannot be regarded, as it was formerly, 
as warranting an assumption of identity 
of race in ml the peojdes who Hpe.Hk 
them. 

It may he noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a people so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan), the wmrd drya is commonly 
used as an honorary prefix to the 
names of men of rank ; a sundval of 
the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls liimself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
de.scent, whilst Ormuzd is in the 
Median version styled, ‘God of the 
Aryans’ 
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B.O. c. 486. — Adam Ddryamuth KhdUiya^ 

thiya vazarka Pdraa^ Rdr- 

salliyd jmtraf Aliya, Ariya chitnC* i.e. ‘‘ I 
(am) Darius, tho Great King, the King of 
Kings, the King of all inhabited countries, 
the King of this groat Elarth far and near, 
the son of Hystaspes, an Achaemonian, a 
Persian, an Anaji, of Arian descent. ’’ — In 
RauilinMm'a Herctdotua, 3rd od., iv. 250. 

“These Medos were called anciently by 
all people AxianB, but when Med6a, the 
Colehian, came to them fnjin Athens, they 
changed tieir nanio."— vii. 62 
(Rawlins). 

1835. — “ Those eastern and proi)er Indians, 
whose territory, however, Alcx i'ider never 
touched by a long way, call Iheinsolves m 
the most ancient T>eriud .lru(n.v (Arier) 
(Manu, ii. 5^, x. 45), a u.iine (.»inciding 
with that of the ancient Meih- -Hittevy 
v. 458. 

1838.— See also IHttny viii. 17 seq(i. ; and 
Potto’s art. in Mrach dr Gnirbrr'g Mnn/c., ii. 
18, 46. 

1850. — “Tho Axyan tribes in toiiqnenug 
India, urged by tho Rrahnuin*^, made war 
against we Turanian demon- worsliip, but. 
not always with complete hucoosh.” — Dr. 
J. Wihony in Lifey 450. 

1851. Wo must ref)uest the patience of 
our readers whilst wo give a short outline of 
the coinjx nont members of the groat Axian 
family. The first is tho Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the A nan family is tho 
Persian. . . . There are other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asia, before the Arians reached the shores 
of Europe. . — [Prof. Max M tiller) Jiditt- 
biiryh Rwirw, Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853. — “Siir les sept proniiferes civilisa- 
tions, <]ui Hont celles dc I'uuciun nionde, six 
appartiennont, eri [»artie au moms, h la race 
Eliuie ." — GohmeaUy lie V 1 nUgaUtf de't HtU'et. 
Humalneity i. 364. 

1855.— “ I believe that all who have lived 
in India will boar testimony .... that to 
natives of India, of wluitovcr class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsec, ' Aryan or 
Tamulian,’ unless they have had a special 
training, our European j)uintingH, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unin- 
telligible.” — Ptf/fi, Mismni to Jm, 59 (publ. 
1858). 

1858.—“ The Aryan trities— for that is the 
name they gave themselves, both in their 
old and new homes — brought with them 
institutions of u siimilicity almost pnniitivo.” 
— WhUivpyy Or. dr Ling. ii. 5. 

1861.—“ Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, tho Teutonic, and Slavonic luu- 

§ uages, together likewise with the ancient 
ialocts of India and Persia, must have 
sprung from an earlier language, tho mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
of speech.” — Prof. Max Mallfr, Lectures, Ist 
Ser. 82. 

We also find the verb Aryanize ; 

1858.— “Thus all India was brought under 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the alien race; it was thoroughly 
Arygpfgaii.”— WhUnni, a. s. 7. 

ASHBAFEE, h. Arab, a&hrafiy 
‘noble,’ apjdied t,o various gold coins 
(in analogy wdth the old English 
‘noble’), e'sjiecially to the dlndf of 
Egv]>l, and to the Gold MohllT of 
India.— See ZERAFINE. 

c. 1550.— “There was also the sum of 
500,000 Kalory ashrafies ecjual in the 
cMirrcncy of Persia to .50,000 royal Irak 
tomans.”- Mnn. ot 1/itmaifun, 125. A not-c 
‘suggost.'s that Fa lory, or Flttriy indicates 
Aarin. 

ASSAM, n.]). The name applied 
lor the last three eeiituries or more to 
tlie gri‘at, valley of the Pii-ahmaputra 
River, from the emergence of its chief 
soiiiees from the mouiilaiiis till it 
(‘liters the great nlaiii of Bengal. The 
! name yhsom ami sometimes Ashtim is 
a form of Aluhn or Ahwmy a dyiiasU 
of Sliaii j-ace, N\h() entered the eoimtry 
in the middle ages, and hmg ruled it. 
Assjuii politieally is now a province 
eiiihiacing miu h more than the name 
pro}»eily iiieluded. 

c. 1.590.— “'rhe dominions of the Rajah 
of Asham join to Kam'‘onp; bo is a very 
powerful pnuco, hvos in groat state, and 
when be dies, his |u'nci]»al attendants, both 
mole and fuinnlc .iro voluntarily bunod alive 
with his eor’ise.”- Ayeen (od. 
1800) II 3 , {Jarreti, traus, ii. 118 1 

1682,- “Ye NaboV) was very busy dis- 
]>atch:ng and vesting divers principal officers 
sent, with all jKis.sible diligence with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in Aghaun 
and r^ilhfy two largo })IentifuI countries 8 
days’ journey distant from this city (Dacca).” 
— Hedges, liiartf, Oct. 29th ; [lluk. Soc. i. 43], 

1770. — “In the heginning of the prosoiit 
century, some Bramiiis of Bengal carried 
thoir superstitions to Aghnjn, where the 
people were so happy as to be guided solely 
by the dictates of natural religion.”— 
Ratfual (tr. 1777) i. 420.1 

1788. ™“M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandernogure, V)y }>crmis8ion of the 
King, went up as high as the capital of 
AJUm, about tho year 1762.”— 

Mem.y 3rd od. p. 299. 

. AfiSEaAT, s. An African throw- 
in^Hpear. Dozy has shown that this 
is Berber zaglidya, with the Ar. article 
prefixed (yi. 223). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. So Godinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21 u). [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
neare.st word in Malay is seHgi, ex- 
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]>kincd by Klinkerfc as ‘a sliort wtxjden 
til rowing-spear,’ which is ]) 08 sibly that 
referred to by Q. de Eredia.] 
c. 1270.-' “There wtw the Kitip: stiinding: 
with throe ‘ oxortinH' (or mon of the guard) 
by ins side armed with javolins [ab htr atza- 
gayea"].— < VjroM.u7r o/’ K. Jame^ of Aragon, 
tr. by Mr. Foster, 1883, i. 173. 

c. 1444.— “ . . . 'riiey have a «iiiaiitity of 
azagaiaa, which are a kind of light dai^." 
— (j\i(lanwsto, Aavfga^dbi prinmra, 32. 

l.')r)2.— “hut in general they all came 
armed in their fashion, some with azagaiaz 
and shields and others with bows and 
qiiivor.s of arrows.”— htt/mv, 1. iii. 1. 
l.f')72. - 

" Hum dc escudo cmliraoado, o do azagaia, 
tlutro dc arco oncurvado, e sotta orvada.” 

Oamfiex, i. 8C. 

Hy Hurton : 

“ this, targe on arm and aZBegai in hand, 
that, with his bonded bow, and venom’d 
rued.” 

ITiHti. — “ I loro archibiigi H<jno belli, c 
buuni, come i nostn, e Ic lance sono fatte 
» on ulcuno cannu inonc, e forti, in capo 
dcllo tjuali mottono vn form, coino uno di 
*jiiL‘lli dolle no.stri zagaglie."- Halhi, 111. 

lt)00.-T-“'rhese they use to make Instru- 
ments of wherewith to fish .... as also to 
make woajions, as hows, Arrowes, A|K>nor8, 
and ABsagayen.”— Pm. ofthduni, from the 
Dutch, in Purcluui, ii. fi27. 

IfiOH.- I)onc<iuos voyaiit (luo nous ne 
))(>uvioiis ])asser, los donx homines .sont veiiii 
en uagoant auprfes de nous, ct ayams on 
IcMirs inaiiKS trois Lancottes on ABagayOB.*' — 
JJoiitmav, t>b. 

1 1G48. — “ 'I’he ordinary ftsid of these Cafres 
is the flesh of this animal (the elephant), and 
four of them with thoir AsBegais (in ong. 
ageagayes), which are a kind of short pike, 
are able to bnngan elephant to the ground 
and kill it .” — TarerniRr (od. Luff), ii. 161, 
ef. li. 295.J 

1666. — “Les autros arnies offensives (in 
India) sont I'arc et la flfieho, lo iavelot ou 
zagaye . . . ." — Thettrnot, v. 132 (ed. 1727). 

1681.- -“ .... encontraron diex y nueve 
honibres bazos armarlos con durdas, y aza- 
gayas, assi llaman los Arabos vnas lan9as 
pe(]uefiaB arrojadizas, y peloaron con ellos.” 
— Martinez de la Puente, Cumpeyidio, 87. 
1879.- 

“ Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 

They shake the dreaded aSBBg^, 

And rush with blind and fnintic will 
On all, when few, whoso force is skill.” 

Imndlana, by Ld. Stratford de 
Jtedefiffe, Tima, March 29. 

ATAP, ADAP, 8. Apjilied ill the 
Mal^o- Javanese regioriN to any palm- 
fronds used in thatching, coimiionly 
to those of the Nii»a (Nijta fruticam, 
Thunb.). [A tap, according to Mr Skeat, 
ifl also applied to any roofing; thus 


tiles are called atap hatu, ‘ stone atop*.’] 
The Nipo, “although a wild plant, 
for it is so abundant that its culture 
i.s not necessary, it is remarkable that 
Its name shoulci be the same in all the 
languages from Sumatra to the Philip- 
jiines.” — (Cravfurd, Diet. Jnd. Arm. 
301). Atdp is Javanese for ‘ thatch.’ 

1672. — “Atap or leaves of Palm-trees 

. . . — Jialdaeus, Ceylon, 164. 

1690. — “Adapol ((luao folia sunt sicca ot 
vetiista) . . . — Jlumphius, Herb. Amb. 
i. 14. 

1817.— “In the maritime districts, fttap 
«»r thatcih is made .... from the loaves of 
the td/Hi." — linjla, Jatxi, i. 166 ; [2ud ed. 
1. 186j. 

1878.— “The universal rcxifing of a Perak 
house IS Attap stretched over bamboo rafters 
ancl ridge-poles. This atUij) is the dried loaf 
of the nipah palm, doubled over a small stick 
of bamboo, or niboug." — McNair, Perak, dec., 
164. 

ATLAS, s. An obsolele word for 
‘ satin,’ from the Ar. atlas, used in that 
.sense, literally ‘bare’ or ‘bald’ (comp, 
the Ital. T(uo for ‘witin’). The word 
is still used in (xcrmari. [The Draper's 
Jhrt. (s.v.) says that “a silk stuff 
wrought with threads of gold and 
silver, and known by tins name, was 
at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali {Mon. on Silk Fabrics, p. 
93) writes : Atlas is the Indian satin, 
but the term satan (corrujited from the 
English) is also applied, and sometimes 
sjiecialised to a tliicker form of the 
fabric. This fabric is always sub- 
stantial, i.e. never so thin or netted 
as to be .semi-transparent ; more of the 
w'eft showing on the upper surface 
than of the warp,”] 

1284.— “Cette m6me miit par ordre du 
Sultan qiiinze cents de sos Mamlouks furont 
rovetuH de robes d 'atlas rouges brod^es. . 

— Makrixi, t. ii. pt. i. 69. 

,, “The Sultan MasTvd clothed his 
dogs with trappings of atlM of divers colours, 
and put bracelets upon them.” — Faihrl, 
p. 68. 

1605.— “Raso i>or seda rasa." — Atlftfl, 
Vocafmlar Aranigo of Fr. I*, de Alcala. 

1673. — “They go Rich in Apparel, their 
Turbats of Gold, Damask’d Gold Atlas Coats 
to their Heels, Bilk, Alajah or Cuttanoe 
breeches.”— /Vyer, 196. 

1683.—“! saw ye Taffaties and AtlaiMl 
in yo Warehouse, and gave directions con- 
coming their several colours and stripes.” — 
Hinges, Hiarg, May 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 86 J. 

1089.— (Surat) “is renown'd for ... . 
rich Bilks, such ns AtlaBBM .... and for 
ZarbaftB [Zerbaft] "•Qvingtmi, 218. 
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1711J. — Id the UpectaUir of this year arc 
advortiHcd a purple uixd cold Atlas ” 
and “a Hcarlet and Atlas petticoni 
edged with silver. "—Cited in Malcolm's 
Anecdotts (1808), 429. 

1727. — “ They are exquisite in the 
Weaver’s IVade and Km broidery, which 
may be seen in the rich Atlasses .... 
made by them.’’— J. llomilton, i. 100. 

c. 1750 ■ 00. — “The most eonaidorahle 
(manufacture) is that of their atlasses or 
satin flowered with gold and silver.’’— ( t;w, 

i. 117. 

.Note. — 1 saw not. long ago in India ii 
Poli.sh Jew who was cnlled Jacob Atlas, and 
he explained tf> me that when the Jews 
(about 1800) were forced to assume. surnames, 
this was a.Hsigned to his grandfather, befaiisc 
ho wore a black satin gaboidim '~{A. 11. 
1879.) 

ATOLL, s. A groii]) of coml islands 
forming a ring or clui]!!!'!., .soniH lines 
of many niiJe.s in (iminetcr, iiuloHiiig a 
space of fom]»arativt‘ly .sliallow uatei, 
en,ch of the islands Ikmucoii tlie suiiie 
type us tlie atoU. We tlerivc the ex- 
pression from the Mal(in<‘ i.slandis. 
which are the typical exaiii])les of this 
striietiirc, and where the form of the 
word is utolu. [P. de La\al (Hak. 
Sou. i. 93^ states that tin* proMiiees in 
the Mahlives wclv known a.s Afollott ] 
It IS prohahly e.onnecP'd W’ltli tin- | 
Singhalese iitiLl, *iiiside'; for cfw/a, •I's i 
Mr Gray {P. tie Laval, Hak. Soe. i. i 
94) writes the word. 1'he Mad. Admin. ' 
Man. in the Clomiry give.s Malay id. 
atidlnm, ‘a sinking reef’]. The term 
was made a .scieiititii- one by Darwin 
in his piihlicatioii on (’oral Keefs (see 
bclow'), lint our .second ((notation shows 
that it had been gent*rali.sed at an 
earlier date. 

e. 1610.— “Kstant HU milieu d’vn Atollon, 
vous voyez uiitour de vouh co grand banc de 

iorre qiie jiiy dit, qui onvironno et qui 

efend les isle.s contre rimpetuosiUj do lu 
mor ." — Pyrard dc Laval, i. 71 (od. 1679) ; 
[Hak. See. i. 94]. 

1732. — '* Atollon, a mime applied to.NUcli 
a jilace in the sea a.s exhibits a lioap of little 
islands lying close together, and aluio.st hang- 
ing on to each other.’’— 'ire«//(’?’.f{((iormuu) 
J'nicerml Lexicon, s.v. 

1842. — “I have invariably u.sed in this 
volume the term atoll, which is the name 
given to these circular groups of coral islets 
hy their inhabitants in the Indian Ocean, 
and is synonymous with ‘lagoon-island.’’’ — 
Darwin, The structure, Jcc., of Coral Reefs, 2. 

AUMIL, s. Ar. and tlience H. 
'dmil (noun of agency from WaZ, ‘ he 
performed a tJiak or office,’ tlierefore 


‘ an agent ’). Under the native govern- 
ments a collector of Kevenue ; also a 
farmer of the Revenue invested with 
(diief aiith(»rity in liis Dhstriet. Also 

AUMILDAE. ProjKTly ^aiaaldtlr, 

‘ one lioldiiig office ’ ; ( Ar. ’amai, ‘ w ork,’ 
witli term ot agency). A factor or 
manage*!-. Among tlie Mahratbis the 
Amalddr was a c(»llector of revenue 
under varMiig conditions — (See details 
in VVihon). The term is now limited 
to My.son* and a few other ])arts of 
India, and (loes not bidong to the 
.standard sy.stLin of any Pre.sideiicy . 
The word in the following ])a.ss;ig(* 
looks as if int(‘jided for \imnldar, 
tlnuigli tliei-f IS a term Mdidtfr, ‘llie 
holdei of (noperty ’ 

16S0.— “ M’he Mauldar or Didwav, [Dewan] 
that <-.imc witli tlie Hoctas [Boocka] from 
< .oU-undah sent forward to Lingapjia at 
t'onji^craln."— /'V. K(. Cro. Cons., 9th Novr. 
No. Ml , 38. 

c*. 1780. “ ... linving dijtocted various 

frauds III the maiiageinent of the Amiildnr 
or rentcT .... (M. bully) jiaul him 40,0U0 
rujiecs ” - th'iiic, iii. ‘ItKi (cd. 1803). 

171M.~“’riie aumildars, or nianagers of 
the di'«tru-ts.'’ — Jhnm, p. 56. 

— “1 wish that you nonld desire on(» 
of y<'ur jwoplu to eommunicato with the 
Amildar (^f .Soonduh respecting this road." 

— A. 1) elh.sinf to 'J' Munro, in Mvnro's Life, 

i. m. 

180-1. — “ I know the character of the 
iVshwah, and his ministers, and of every 
Mahralb. amildar sutticicntly well ....’’ 

— }]'<•>/ oti/ftw. in. 38. 

1809. “Of the aumil I saw- nothing."— 
Ld. Valrnlia, i. 412. 

AURUNQ, s. n. from P. aurantjy 
‘ a ]»lace wdierc goods are manufactured, 
a depc'it for siieh gejods.’ During the 
Gompany’s Irading days thi.s term w^as 
aji]»lie(l to I heir taetories for the piir- 
(Iiase, on jnlvances, of native piece- 
goods, &(;. 

1778. — “. . . . (lentoti-factors in their 
i*wn pay to provide the investments at the 
different Aurungs or cloth markets in the 
province." — Ome, li. 51. 

1789. — “I donl/L, however, very much 
whether he has Imtl sufficient experience in 
the cuuiiiiorcial line to onahlo him to manage- 
HO difficult aud so impoitunt an aiiruxig aa 
Luckiinirc, which is almost the only one of 
an} nuignitude w'hich supplies the species of 
coarse cloths which do not interfere with th& 
British manufacture.’’— Ccnjica/^w. i. 436. 

AVA, n.]!. The name of the city 
wliich was for several centuries the 
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aipitfil of tlie BuriueHo Empire, mid 
wiia uj»pli(*d often t(j that State itself. 
Tliis name is liorrowed, according to 
Ciawfurd, from the form Awa or Amt/c 
u.sed by tlie Malaya. The i)roper 
Ihiiniese form was ICng-wa, or ‘the 
Ijiiki'-Moiith,’ beeause the city was 

l) 11 ill near the opening of a lagfKm 
into the Irawadi ; but this was called, 

• veil by I, lie Ihirmese, more jiopularly 
/1-im, ‘The Moutli.’ The city M'as 
louiidi'd A.D. 1304. Tlie hist Euro])ean 
occurrence i»f 1-he name, so far as we 
know, is (c. 1440) in tin* narrative of 
Nicolo (lonti, and it apiienrs again (no 
(loul)t trom (’onti’s information) in the 
great World -Ma]» of Fra Mauro at 
Venue (1459). 

e. ]4.'{0 “ Jlio inp saiknl ii]) this rivor for 

llie tif ;i in<»nth he arrivtjd at a c*ity 

inort' noble than all tho others, called Ava. 
and llu- eircmnfereuce of uhich is 1.5 miles." 

— Citii/i, in //tiliu in the XV th (ktd. 11. 

1490.- “Theoountrv (Pogii) is distant 
ir> (l.'iys joiirno) by land from another called 
Ava in winch grow rubies and many other 
]irccious .Slones. — iJier. ih Sto. tSlefano, ii. s. 
].. (5. ^ T 

l.^ilC.—“ Inland beyond thi.s Kingdom of 
i’egu .... there is another Kingdom of 
Oeiitiles which has a King who residc.s in a 
veiN great and ojuilont city called Ava, 8 
days’ journey from tho .sea , .a place of rich 
nierchants, m which thorn is a grout trade of 
jewels, ruhies, and sjnnebrubios, which are 
gatlicred in this Kingdom."-- /i'arWe, IMG. 

c. IGIO. — . . .The King of Ov4 having 
already sent much people, with cavalry, to 
relieve I'orfio (Promo), which marches with 
the Hozao ('9 and city of OvA or AnvA, 
(w’hich means ‘surrounded on all sido.s with 
st reams ’) . . ^ Anton w liocurro, lierada. 

m) . 

17liG.— “The city Ava is siirnassirig 
groat. . . . One may not travel by land t<» 
Ava, both honaiisc this is permitted Iry tho 
hnijicror to none but envoys, on account of 
the Rubles on the way, ana also becau.se it 
is a very jiorilous journey on account of the 
tigurs."— Valnitijn^ V. {Chorum.) 127. 

AVADAVAT, s. Improperly for 
Amadavat. Tlie name given to a 
certain pretty little cage -bird (Estrelda 
nmundam^ L. or ‘ Red Wax - Bill ’) 
fouiul throughout India, hut originally 
brougiit, to Europe from AJimaddbdd 
m (jiizerat, of which tlic name is a 
corruption. We also find Ahmadabad 
represented by Madava : as in old 
maps Astarabdd on the Caspian i.s 
represented by Strava (see quotation 
froni Correa below). [One of the 
native names for the bird is Ull, 
*niby,’ which appears in the quota- 


tion from Mrs. Mecr Hassan All 
below.] 

15118.—“. . . . o cpial veyo d’Amadava 
irincifiall cidade do roino." — In S. Botrflio, 
Tomhof ‘228. 

1546. — “The greater the resistance they 
made, the more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they tf*ok to flight, 
wo gave them chase for tho space of half n 
league. And it is my belief that as far as 
tho will of the officers and luscarys wont, 
wo should not have halted on this side of 
MadavA ; but as I saw that my peojile v^pre 
much fatigued, and that the Moors wore 
in great numbers, 1 wnthdrow them and 
brought them liack to the city."— D, Joao 
dc Castro’s despatch to the City of Goa 
re.sjieeting the victory at Diu.- Correa, iv. 
574. 

1648. — “The cajatal (of Guzerat) lies in 
the interior of tlie country and is named 
Ilamtd-JduHtt, i.r. tho (.Jity of King Ilawtd 
who built it ; now'sdays they call it 
dumr or Amadabat.' — Van Tirist, 4. 

1673.—“ PrL>m Amidavad, small Bird.s, 
who, besides that they are spotted with 
white and Red no bigger than Measles, tho 
jirmcipal ("horistcr beginning, the rest in 
(’onsort, Fifty m a ('ago, make an admirable 
Chorus." ~F) if<T, 116. 

[1777. — “ . . . u few prosonts now and then 
— china, shawls, congou tea, avadavata, and 
ludian crackers.”— T/ie i^chnof for Srandaf, 
V. i.J 

1813.-“. , . . amadavats, and other 
songsters are firought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and difforcntcountrie.s." — Forhea, 
Or. Aftm. i. 47. [Tho 2nd od. (i. 32) roads 

amadavads. 1 

[1832. — “Tho lolfah, known to many by 
the name of haver-dewatt, is a beautiful 
little creature, about one-third the size of 
a hedge-sparrow .” — Mrs AUer Ifassan Ah, 
OfismHil. ii. 54. J 

AVATAE, 8. Skt. Avatdra, an 
incarnation on earth of a divine Being. 
This word first appears in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaax {Afyoderye, 
p. 52), which in the German version 
generally quoted in this book, takes 
the cornipter shape of Altar. 

fc. 1590. — “In the city of Sambal is a 
temple called Hari Mandal (tho temple of 
Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from 
among whose descendants the tenth avatar 
will appear at this spot." — A\n, tr. Jarrett, 
ii. 281.] 

1672.— “Bey den Benjauen habon auch 
dieso zehon Verwandlungen don Namen 
daoB sie iJtare heisson, und also hat Mats 
AlUir als dieser erste, gewuhrot 25(X) Jahr." 
— Baldaeus, 472. 

1784.— “The ten AvatArs or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Preserver. 
ikr W. Jonet, in Asiat. Iie$. (reprint) i. 
234. 
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1812. — “The Awatan of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his descents upon earth, arc 
usually counted ton. . . — la ana Cfraham, 

49. 

1821.—“ The Irish Avatar.*'- liyron. 

1846. — “In Vishnu-land what Avatar?" 
— Brovmintj, Dramatir Romances^ WorU^ 
ed. 1870, iv. pp. 209, 210. 

1872. — “. . . . all which cannot blind us 
to the fact that the Muster is merely another 
avatar of Dr Holmes himself.”— Rennr, 
Dec. 14, p. 768. 

J873. — “He .... builds up a curious 
History of Spiritualism, aocordiiig to which 
all matter is media tcsly or immodiatoly the 
avatar of some lutolhf^once, not necessarily 
the hi(?hest.” — Arnderni/, May L'^ith, 172/i. 

1876. — “ Balzac's avatars wore :i hundred- 
fold ns numerous ns those of Vi.sijb'i.’’— /6m/., 
April 24th, p. 421. 


AVmAGE, 8. Skoal, derives this 
in all its senses I'rom L. Latin averia^ 
used for cattle ; for his dedutitiou '*f 
meanings we. must refer to lii.s J m< - 
tionary. But it is worthy of coiisideivi- 
tioii whether avt^arje^ in its sjiecial 
marine use for a projun’tionate contri- 
bution towards lix-^ses of those whose 
goods are cast into the sea lo .save a 
ship, Ac,, is not directly connected 
witli the Fr. avarie^ which has (juite 
tliat signification. And this hist 
Dozy shows most plausihly t<» he from 
the Ar. ‘awdr, spoilt inerehaiidisi*.’ 
[This is rejected hy the N.E.V.^ which 
concludes that the Ar. ’ouvfr is “merely 
a mod. Arabic translation and ada]>- 
tatiuT) of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Note that many EurojK^an 
words of trade are from "the Arabic ; 
and that avarie is iii Dutch uvarij, 
(iverij, or /i-avcry pSee Do/.y, Oostt^- 
linyen.) 


ATAH, H. A native, lady’s-mahl or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 
adopted into most r>f the, Indian 
vernaculars in the forms ilya or mju^ 
hut it is really Portuguese (f. 

* a nurse, or governess ’ ; ni. two, ‘ the 
governor of a young noble’), [’rjiese 
again liave been connected wil.li L. 
I^tin aiduH^ Fr. aide, ‘a heljier.'] 

1779. — “1 was Hil.ting in my own houHc in 
the compound, when tho iya came down 
and told me that her miNtroas wanted a 
candle.” — KUmuigar's eri/leme, in the wise 
of (i/rand v. Francis. Ext, in Ec^es of Old 
GalctUta, 226. 

1782.— (A Table of Wages) 

*^Conaumah 10 (rupees a month). 


Eyah 

Oct. 12. 


.6 .” — Jndiu GazfUf, 


1810,- “The female who attends a lady 
while* Hho is dressing, etc., is called an 
Ayah.” — WinUtnuKui, l'". M. i. 337. 

1826.— “The lieutenant’s visits were now 
less frequent than usual ; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leavii^ the house 1 
tibsorved him shj) something, which I 
doubled not was money, into the hand i>f 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of .lane.”- 
I'aml umug linn, 71 ; jod. 1873, i. 99]. 

1842. -“Here (at Simla) there is a great 
proiMindereuce of Mahometans. 1 am told 
that the guns pri*dueed absolute consternn- 
titm, visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself uj>on the grtmnd in an 
ugonv ijf despair. ... 1 tired 42 guns for 

Ghuziii nud ( 'iibiil ; tho 22nd (42inl '0 gun— 
which announced that all was finished— was 
what overcame the Mahoinotaiis.”— 
Ellenhorough , in Indian Adivinistmtam 29.^>. 
This stutr was written to tho groat Duke of 
Wellingbrn ' 

1873. — “The white-robed ayah Hits in and 
•ml, of tbr tents, finding a home for our 
various }K).ssessions, and thither we soon 
retire." -Finju’t'it Alug., Juno, i. 99. 

1879. — “Tie was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them servants ; a 
man to ct»olc tln*ir dinner, and mi ayah U) 
take (lire of them.”— J/i'ss Stoikfjt, IndUm 

Fnhy TnUs, 7. 


B 

BASA,k 1 his is the word UBually 
apjilied in Anglo Indian familieB, hy 
both Enrojiean.s and natives, to the 
children — often in the plural form, 
hJbtf log (/o (7 = ‘folk ’). The word is 
not used liy tlu' Tiatii'cs among thein- 
seJvLvs in ihe saim* way, at least not 
liahitiially : and it would seem as if 
our ys oi’d Imhf liad inilueiiced the use. 
The Mold h(ih<( is projierly Turkic 
‘father’; aometimeH used to a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
part of Niich a term, as in the P. Jidhd- 
jdn, ‘Jhfeof your Father’). Compare 
the Rii.HHiaii use of batuKhka. \_Bdbdjl 
is a comnion form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a meiuher of one of 
the Musulman sects. And hence it is 
used generally as a title of respect.] 

[1686. — “A Letter from tho Pettepolle 
Bobba."— Pnwy/c, JHartf, Fort St. Geo. iv. 
92. J 

1826. — “1 reached tho hut of a Goasein 
. . . and reluctantly tapped at the wicket, 
calling, ‘ 0 Baba, O Maharaj.’ ” — l*anduru»ff 
Ran [od. 1873, i. 76]. 

[1880. — “While Buiuiy Baba ia at largo, 
and might at^ any time make a raid on 
Mamma, who is dozing over a novel on tho 
apidor chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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mantidote, tho Ayah aud Bearer dare not 
leave their charge.” — Aherigh-Mackay, 
Twfuty-one Days, p. 94.] 

BABAGOOBEE, h. H. Bdbdghuri^ 
the white agate (or chalcedony '/) of 
(\iinl)ay. [For these stones see Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 323 : Tavernier y ed. 
Bally i, 68.] It is apparently so called 
from the patron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
niitJer whose stiecial protection the 
miners place tnemseJves before de- 
scending into the shafts. Tradition 
alleges that lie was a prince of the 
gieat Ghori dynasty, wlio was killed 
in a great battle in that region. But 
tins j»rince will hardly be found in 
history. 

ir»l() — “They also tirvd in this t(»wn 
(Limadura in (xiixorat) much chah*od(iny, 
winch they cull habagore. 'J'huy make 
headH with it, and other things which they 
wour about thoiii.”- Jiarhosa, t)7. 

irif)*!.— “In this country ((luzerat) is a 
]>rofusion of B&b&ghflxi and curnuliaus ; but 
ihc best of these lust arc those coming from 
^ liman. "-V- 'A/i Kapuddu, m J.A.S.B. 

V. m. 

1 oSO,— “ By the command of his Majesty 
gi.Lin weights of b&b&gbflrl were made, 
whu-h wero used in weighing.”— ilia, i. 35, 
and note, j). 61.5 {Blockitumn). 

1818.— “On the summit stands the tomb 
.of tho titular saint of the country, 
Baba Ohor, to whom a devotion is paid more 
as a deity than as a saint. . . .” — Copland, 
in Ti. Lit. Sov. Jiv., 1 . ‘294. 

1849. — Among ten kinds of carneliaus 
siiecifiud m H. Briggs's Cities of Ciijardshti'a 
We find “Bawa Oori Akik, a vjjined kind." — 
!•. 183 . 


BABBS, u p. This name is given 
to the 1. of Perim, in the St. of 
Ibibelmaiidel, in the quotation from 
Ovingtoii. It was proiiably English 
Hcii-Hlang only. [Mr Whiteway points 
out tliat this is clearly from albabOy 
the Port, form of the Ar. word. JoAo 
de CiLstro in Roteiro (1641), p. 34, says : 
|‘Tlas strait is called by the neighbour- 
ing people, as well as those who dwell 
on the shorta of the Indian Ocean, 
Albabo, which in Arabic signifies 
‘gales.’”] ® 


[1610.— “Wo attempting to work up b 
tlie Babe."— /Mnecm, Letters, i. 5‘2.] 
11611.— “There is at the Babb a shii 
come from Swahell."— /Wrf. i. m.J 

16W. — “The Babbi is a small islanc 

opening to Red Sea Between thi 

and the Main Land is a safe Passage. . 
OoingUm, 468 . 


[1769. — “Yet they made no estimation of 
tho currents without tho Babe”; (note), 
“This is the common sailors’ phrase for tho 
Straits of Babelmandol. Bruee, Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile, od. 1790, 
Bk. i. cap. ii.] 

BABER, BHABUB, s. H. babar, 

bhdbar. A name given to those dis- 
tricts of the N.W. Provinces which 
he immediately under the Himalaya 
to the dry forest belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
l.lie moisture comt's to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called Tarul. 
(See TERAI.) Tlie following extract 
from the report of a lecture on Indian 
Forests is rather a happy example of 
the danger of “a little learning'’ to a 
re])orter : 

1877. — “Beyond that (tho Tarai) lay 
another district of about the same breadth, 
called in the native dialect the Bahadar. 
'rhat in fact w'ua a great hlter-bed of sand 
and vegetation .” — London Morning Paper 
of 2Qtk May. 


BABI-ROUSSA, s. Malay habi* 
( ‘ hog ’ ) rfisa ( ‘ stag ’ ). The ‘ Stag- 
hog,’ a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus {Bus babinma, L. ; Babirusaa 
alfurusy F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
nental Asia. Yet it seems difficult 
to apply the description of Pliny 
below, or the name and drawing given 
by Cosmas, to any other animal. Tlie 
4-horned swine of Aeliaii is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Bh^rhoerue 
Aeliani. 

c. A.D. 70. "“The wild borca of India 
have two lK>wing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and as 
many out of their forohoada like calves 
homes."— -/Viay, viii 52 [Holland's Tr. 
i. 231). 

c. 250. ” Aiyei Bi Mvm iv ' hiduavlti. 
ylveffdat .... Os TfTpd#cepws.” — Aelian, 
he Nat. Anim., xvii. 10. 

c. 545.— “The Choirelaphm (‘Hog-stog’) 
I have both soon and eaten .” — Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes, in Cathay, &c., p. clxxv. 

1555. — “There are hog.^ also with homes, 
and parats which prattle much which they 
call aom (Lory).” — Gafmno, iJiacoveries of 
the. World, Hak. Soc. 120. 


* This word takas a ludicroiw form lii Dampier: 
“All the Indians who sjiako Malayan . . . . 
lookt on those Msangtans as a kind of Barbarians , 
and upon any occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bobby, that Is Hogs. 1. fil6. 
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1658.— “ Quiidrui>os hoc itiuRitatativo , 
figurae monstrosis bestiis aacribunt Indi 
quod adverHiie apccioi uniiiialibuR, Purcn | 
scilicet et tlcrvo, pronatum patent . . . . | 
ita ut pnmo intuitu quatuor oornibiis juxta ' 
se positis viduatur urnmtum hoc uiinnal | 
Baby-Roussa.”— }*iso^ App. to Jiontivs, 

p. 61. I 

[1869.— “ ITie wild pig nooiiis t(» be t)f a ' 
species pKjcuhar to the island (('olobos), but ' 
a much more curious aiiiiniil of this family 
is the BabirUBa or Pig-deer, so named by 
the Malays from its long and slendor legs, 
and curved tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creature resembles a pig in 
general appearance, but it do“s not dig with 

its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits 

Here again we Lave a resuinbinnee t<> the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, wlv.si- iq'por eanincs 
grow outwards and curve up t-- to form ;i 
transition from the usual in<*<‘ of grc>wth to 
that of the HahirMo. In .uhor rcsi>ects 
there seems no affinity between these animals, 
and the liabirvua stands completely isolated, 
having no resein bianco bt the pigs of -oin 
other part of the world ."— M tf< ■/ 
Jrchij>. (ed. 1890), p. 211, .s,*/., 

BABOO, s. lleiig. .'ll 1(1 IJ. Btibu 
fSkt. vaprUy ‘a Jatlu^r’] Pvojmrly a 
twriii of respect attached to a name, 
like Master or Mr., and formerly in 
.some jiarts of Hindiistan ap]»licfl to 
(jcrtaiii ]K‘rsons of djstinct-ion. Its 
application u.s a term of res] met is 
now almost or altogether coii fined lo 
Lower Bengal (thoiigb V. P. Broun 
states that it is also tis<‘d in S. India 
for ‘Sir, My lord, your Honour’) In 
Be.ngal and elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Tndiaii.s, it is often n.s(*d with a .slight 
savour of disparage! iu*ul,, as eh.iraeteri/,- 
ing a .sii]ierficially cultivated, hut too 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive em])loyment of tin* 
class, to which t,he term was a])])lied 
as a title, in the capacity of clerks in 
English offices, the word has come 
often to signify ‘a native clerk who 
\^Titefl English.’ 

1781. — “I .said . . . Fmm my youth to 
this day 1 am a servant to the Kngliah. J 
have never gone to any Rajahs or Bauboos 
nor will I go to them." — llepn. of Doovd 
^iing, Commandant. In iVuir. of Jmurn. at 
llaiuiras in 1781. Calc. 1782.* Kuprintod 
ut Roorkee, 1853. App., ]>. 165. 

1782. — **Cantou Baboo” appears ns a 
subscriber to a famine fund at Madras for 
200 Sicca Rupees . — India Uaxette, Oct. 12. 

1791. 

'* Here Kdmund was making a monstrous ado. 

About some bloody Letter and Ckmia 

Bab-Booh.”* 

Letters of SiinJciii the Second, 147. 

[* “ Mr Burke's method of pronouncing it.”] 


1803. — . . Calling on Mr. Neave I 
found there Baboo Dheop Narrain, brother 
to Oodit Narrain, Rajah at Benares.” — Lt/rd 
Vuk'nt Ill’s Travels, i. 112. 

1824. — “ . . . the immense convont-like 
niunsion of some of the more wealthy 
Baboos. . llfher, i. 31, od. 1844. 

1834 —“The Baboo and other Talas, 
dcs<Ti)»tive of Society in India.” — Smith & 
F.ldor, London. (By Augustus Prinsoj).) 

1850 “If iiistmrtion wore .sought for 
from them (the Mohammedan hi.storiaiis) 
we should no Ifuigcr hear bombastic Baboos, 
enjoying iiiulcr our (lovernment the highc.^t 
degree (jf personal liberty . . . rave about 
jMitri(»tisnj, and the degradation of their 
present ]>osition ." — Sir Jl. M. Klhot, Ong. 
Preface to Mahvm. Jhatorians of India, in 
Dow.son’s ed., 1. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

“ Blit I’d Hooijer be roV>bed by a tall man 
who showed me a jard of steel. 

Than be tleeciid b> a sneaking BaboO, ^'llb 
a peon and badge ut his hod.” 

Sir A. {\ Lyall, The Old Pindarcr. 

1873. “The* ])liable, jdostie, roeci)ti\o 
Baboo of Bengal eagerly avails himself of 
this system (of Kngli.sh education) i»artly 
Iriuji a scTVile wi.sh to please the Suhih Itiffue, 
and j>artlj from a de.sire to obtain a (tovom- 
iiH'iit uiuxnntmeril.”— /'ru.'irr’s Maq., August, 
209. 

[1880. — “ Knglish officers who Lave hccorno 
dc-Kiiro)ie.*iniscd from long residence among 
iin(iome‘'ticale<l iijitiv' s. . . . Such offieiaLs 
aio what Lord 1^; ttoii culls White Baboos.” 
— Aheriijh-Mai h, If, Tirenty-one Jkit/s, p. 104.] 

N.B. - In Java and the further Fast hdha 
means u nurse or female .servant (Javoncso 
word). 

BABOOL, s. H. imbiH, hahftr 
(though often i]ij.spronounccd hffbnl, 
us in two (juotutions helow) ; also 
(villed Jdicar. A thorny mmiowi 
rommoii in most juirts of India exccjit 
the Malahar (loast ; tlic Acacia arahicii, 
Willd. Till! Bhils UHC the gum aa 
food. 

1666.— “ J/cau do Vio de co Pais . . . . 
qu’on y boit ordinairomont, est faicte do 
jiigre ou sucre noir, qn'on mot dans I'oau 
avec do I'l^ciirce de I’arbre Baboul, pour y 
dtumer quelquc foroe, ot ensuite on les dis- 
tile ensemble.”— T/jr.jvwot, v. 50. 

1/80. — “ Price Current. Country Produce . 
Bablo Trees, largo, 5 pc. each tree.”— 
Picley’s Jiengal iJazette, April 29. [This is 
bah! a, tho Bengali form of the word.] 

1824. — “Rampnor is . . . chiefly remark- 
able for the sort of fortification which sur- 
rounds it. This is a high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on tho outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and b&booh’* 
—Uebttr, od. 1844, i. 290. 

1849. — “Look at that great tract from 
Doesa to the Hola mountains. It is all 
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Hjinil ; sometimoa it hua u little roRgod cloth- 
ing of b&biil or milk-buah."— />ri/ Leaves 
fnun VtuLTig Egypt, 1 . 

BABOON, s. This, no doubt, comes 
lu iiH through the Ital. habuino; but 
It is j)robabh* that the latter word is 
;i corruption of Pers. maimun [‘tlu* 
.'iusj)icKma one’], and then apjdied by 
way of eupheinisin or irony to the 
baboon or monkey. It also occurs 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of maimone in gattn-Tnaimone^ ‘cat- 
iiioii key,’ or rather ‘ moiikey-cat.’ [The 
N.E.li leave.a the origin of the word 
doubtful, and does not discuss thi.^ 
among other suggested derivations.] 

BACANOBE and BABOELOBE, 

nn ]»|» Two ports of Oanara often 
coupled tAigether in old narratnes, 
but whicb have entirely disJippeared 
fiotii modern maps and books of navi- 
gation, insomuch that it. is not quite 
ea^N t.o indicate their pivcisi* ]»ositioii. 
Hut it would seem that Bacauore, 
M.ilayulT Vakkandr^ is the place called 
111 (tiiiare.se Itdrkur^ the Ijarvoor-pritah 
ot some maps, in lat. 13" 28^'. This 
Mas the site of a \ery old and im- 
portant <‘ity, “the ca])ital of the Jain 
kings of Tulava .... and sulw- 
qiieiitly a stronghold of the Vijiyaiiagar 
R.ija,s.” — Imp. GazH. [Also .see Stuart, 
Man. S Ganarit, ii. 201 ] 

Also that Baredor^, is a Fort, corrup- 
tion of Jiasrdr hhi.‘ Oaiiaiv.se fiasaruru, 
‘the town of the waved-leaf tig tree’ 

( Mad. A dm. Man. Gloss, s.v.).] It must 
have .stood immediately below tile 
‘Bansilur IVak’ of the Admiralty 
‘liarts, and wa.s ajiiiareiitlv identnuil 
with, or near to, the jilace called 
Seroor in Scott’s Map of the Madras 
I’residency, in about lat. 13” 55'. [See 
Stuart, ibid. ii. 242. Sm’oor is perhajis 
the Shinh' of Mr St.iiarl (ibid. i». 243).J 

c 1330. - “Thoiico (from Uuimaur) the 
traveller came to B&BarQr, a small city. . . ." 
—AbidfMa, ill OUdemeister, 184. 

c. i:i43.--“Tho first town of Mulaibur 
that wo visited was Abu-Saiilr, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
aliounding in coco-nut trees. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at F&kanllr, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. One sees there 
nn abundance of sigar-canu, such as has 
Iv” 77*7?^ country.”- //w Batiita, 

c. 1420. — “Duas praeteroa ad maritimas 
urbos, alteram Pftohiuiiuriaill . . . nomine 


XX diobus tran.siit.”— r/on^t, in Poggius dr 
Vai'. Fort. iv. 

1501.— “Baoanut,” for Bacanur, is named 
in Amerigo Vespucci’s letter, giving an 
account of Dn Gama's discoveries, first 
published by IJaldelli Boni, H Mihonr, 
}>)>. Ini. srgq. 

1516. — “ Passing further forward .... 
along the coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two places, the one called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, belong- 
ing txi the kingdom of Narsyngua and the 
province of Tuliiiate {Tulu-tidila, TkIwvh or 
S. Ciinara). And in them is much good 
rice grown round about these jilaces, and 
this is loaded in many foreign .ships and in 
many of Malabiir. . . —/jar^ifwa, in Lisbon 
Coll. 294. 

1.518.— “The Port of the River of Bar- 
calor pays 500 loads (of rice as tribute).”— 
/totr/Jiu, Tomho, 216. 

iri.VJ. — “ Having dispatched this vos.sel, 
he (V. da Gama) tnrnnd to follow his 
vtiyage, desiring to erect the padrSU> (votive 
pillar) of which we have sp«)ken ; and not 
linding a plac-o that pleased him bettor, 
he erected one on certain islets joined (as 
it were) to the land, giving it the name of 
Saneta Maria, whence tlie.se islands are 
now called Saint Mary’'« l.slo.s, standing 
between Bacanor and Baticala, two notable 
places on that coast.” — l>e /laim-i, 1. iv. 11. 

,, “. . . the city Onor, capital of the 

kingdom, Baticiibi, Bondor, Bracelor, Ba- 
canor."— 1. i.\. L 

1726. — “In Barseloor or BaBseloor have 
we still a factory . , . ii little .soutli of 
Basseloor Iic.s Baquanoor and the little 
River Vier.”— Vafriitijn, v. (Malabar) 6. 

1727. - “'J'he next town ti the Southward 
>f Jiataeofu [Batcul] is Buroeloar, standing 
on the Banks of a broad Bivor about 4 Miles 
from the Sea .... The Dutch have a 
Factory here, only to bring iqi Bice for their 
Garrisons .... Bacoanoar and Motkrq he 
between Barooloar and Mangalore, both 
having the benefit of lli\ers to export the 
large quantities of Rice that the Fields 
produce. " — .1. Bannlton, i. 284-5. [Molkfj/ 
IS Mufki, .see Stuart, u/». df. ii. 259.] 

1780.— “St Mary’s Islands lie along the 
coast N. and S. as far as off the river of 
Bacanor, or ( 'allianfioor, being about 6 
leagues ... In lat. 13'’ 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Bacanor, runs the river Baraalor.”— 
Dunns N. IHrectorg, 5ih ed. 105. 

1814.— “Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cuiidai Hire."— For Afti, Or. Mem. iv. 109, 
also see 113 ; f2nd od. 11. 464]. 

BAGKDOBE, s. H. 6«i/-dor (‘ bridle- 
cord’) ; a halter or leading rein. 

BAOKSEE. Sea H. bdkal: nautical 
’ aback,’ from which it has been formed 
(Roebuck). 
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BADEGA, n.l». The Tamil VoAu- 
gar, i.e. ‘ North eriiera.’ The name has 
at least two specific applications : 

a. To the Telegu ])eople who in- 
vaded the Tamil country from the 
kingdom of Vijayanagara (the Bisnaga 
or Narsinga ol the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the later Middle 
Ages, hut es])ecially in the 1 6tli century. 
This word first occairs in the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1644), whose J\arava 
converts on the Tinnewdly Coast wej'e 
much oppressed hy these people. The 
language of Luctui;). and oilier 
writers regarding that time, is the 
Telegu. The Badagas of St. Fr. 
Xavier’s time W(‘re in faei the emis- 
saries of the Nay aka rulers Madura, 

using Anolence to exact irilaite for 
those rulers, whilst the Portuguese 
had conferred on the Paravns “the 
somewhat dangerous privilege of being 
Port,ugues(‘ subjects.” — Sec ilaldwdl,ii 
of Tinnevelly, 69 neqq. 

]^r, 44 , ad C(miorjiinm I'roinoiito- 

num oontei’do efi<iue iiavicuUiH doduco xx. 
cibariis onustas, ut raiseria illia aiihvcniaTn 
Neophyti-*, qai Bagadaxum (road Bada- 
ffaram) acerninorum Chnstiaai norainis 
hostiiun torrore perculsi, reliotia vicis, in 
desertuH iTiaula^ se abdidorunt. — *S’. A at. 

Kputi. 1. vi., od. 1677. 

1672. — “ lions esi in regno Bisnagao qnos 
Badagas vocnnt.” — A'. .1 4 6 

1737 . lu eft. parte inissioniM Cnrnatcnais 
in qu&’ Tdov()ov, lit aiunt, lingua viget, sen 
inter Badagos, q unique annoH verKutussum , 
nequo quamdiu viguorunt vires fd» illA dile« - 
tissima ot sanctiHsiina Missioiic |•udeche^lUIn 
veni.” — lu Nvthcrt, iii. 230. 

]H7r, __“Mr C. P. Brown inforins me that 
the early French nnasionanes in the (4uid ur 
country wrote a v()cai)ulary ‘ cle la laii^uo 
Tnleuga, dito vulgaironiont lo Badega 
Bp. Caldwell, JJmildian Ciammur, Tntr 
p. 83 

b. To one of the races oeeu])yiiig the 
Nilgiri Hills, spe.aking an old Caiiarese 
dialect, and being ai)})areiitly a Cami- 
rese colony, long separated from the 
parent Btock.--(See Bp. CaldweWs 
GraTnrfuir, 2iid ed., pp. 34, 125, &c-.) 
[The best recent account of this peojile 
IS that by Mr Thurston in Bulletin of 
the Madras Museum, vol. ii. No. 1.] 
The name of these petmle is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghers. 

BADGEEB, s. I’- l^dd-gtr, ‘wind- 

catch.’ An arrangement acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a house ; it is common in Persia and 


ill Sind. [It is the Bddhanj of Arabia, 
and the malhaf of Egypt (Burton, Ar. 
Nights, 1 . 237 ; Lane, Mod. Egypt, 
i. 23 ] 

l*29H.-“Thc heat is tremendous (at 
H«irmus), and on that account the houses 
nro built with ventilators {rentiers) to catch 
the wind. Those ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
thej bring the wind down into the houso 
to cool it .” — Marco Ihtln, ii. 4.60. 

[L69H.— A similar arrangement at the 
same place is described by Linschoten, i. .61, 
Hide. Soc.J 

168*2.— At (b'lriiron (Gombroon) “rno.-^t 

of th»! houses have a squiire tower which 
.stands ui* far above the roof, and which in 
the upper part towards the four winds has 
ports and ttpcnings U) admit fiir and catch 
the wind, which plays through those, and 
icntilates the whole house. Jn the heat of 
MiiiiiiHir people lie at night at the bottf>in 
of these towers, so as to get good rest."— 

y inilatf, Xt't I'll J.init-ltciec, ii. 79. 

fl79K,- “'I'he air in it w-as continually 
•♦•freshed .ind lencwod by a cool-sail, made 
like a funnel, in the manner of M. dix 
[lanicl.’’— *SVnro)’<'a«.s, Vin/affC, li, 104.] 

1817. 

The v'lnrl-toiner on the Emir’s dome 
(Ian scarcely win a breath from lieavoii." 

Moore, P'iri'-worshipppvs. 
1872.—“. . . . Badgirs or windcatchors. 
You SCO on every roof these diminutive 
screens of wattle and dub, birmmg acute 
anglo.s with the hatches over which they 
})ro]ect. Sonic arc moveable, so as b) be 
turned to the S.W. between March and the 
end of .luly, when the monsoon sets in from 
that quarter.” Burton's Sind lieirisited, ‘2.64. 

1 881 - “ A number of nu] iiaro turrets stick 
up nil over the town ; these are badgin or 
vc.d ihitons, open .sometimes to all the winds, 
sometimes only to one or two, and divided 
in.si(ln like the flues of ft great chimney, 
either to cutch the draught, or to carry it 
to the several rooms below.” — Btuneer mail. 
Mat ill m. 

BADJOE, BAJOO, s. The Malay 
jacket. (Mai. hdjv) [of which many 
v.irieties are describefl hy Dennys 
(Disc. hid. p 107)1. 

[c. 1610.— “The women (Portuguese) take 
their isase in their smocks or Bajus, which 
are nujre tninsparcnt and fine than the most 
delicate crape of those j»artfl." — Pyrard de 
Jjttval, link. Soc. ii. 112.] 

1784.- “ Over this they wear the badjoo, 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
the neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.” — Marsden, H. of 
SuvuLtra, 2nd ed. 44. 

1878. — “The general Malay costume .... 
consistH of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, and the blju, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, for 
undress. "“A/c2\^air, 147. 
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1883.— “They wear al)Ove it a ahort- 
.sloeved jacket, the baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tastofiilly decorated in fine 
needlework .” — Mus /ii’rrf, Ooiden G/ternon- 
w, 139. 

BAEL, a. H. bel, Malir. hail, from 
Skt. irilva, the Tm; and Fruit, of Aegle 
inarrnrlos (dori'wi), or ‘Bengal Quince,’ 
as It is HonictJuiuH calliid, after the 
iiaiiie {Marmdos de Beriguala) given it 
by Oarcia de Orta, who first deHcriiied 
the virtues of this fruit in the trejit- 
iiieijt of dysentery, &<;. These are 
noticed also hy I*. Viinvii/o Maria and 
others, and have always been familiar 
III India. Yet they do not a[>]X‘ar to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Kill ope. till about the y^ear ISfiO. It 
IS a small tree, a native of various 
])arts of India. 1’he dried fruit is nov\ 
ini]ior1,ed into England. — (Hw IlanbuTij 
(did Fhirkftjrr, 11(5) ; {IVatt, Eoon. IHri. 
I. 117 'ITie snelly rind of the 

brl IS in the Piiiijab made into carved 
siintV-boxes for Srile to this Afghans. 

-“,Aiid us I know that it was 
c.ilUifI beli in Bagaim, I onpuired of those 
imloc jihysifiuii'' which was its proper name, 
(inpth (ir bvU, and they told nio that cirifo/e 
1 w I was the physician’s name for it.” — 
(•'iinia Jh' O., IT. 221 v., 222. 

1 1()1 1.— “Out) jar of Byle at ru. f» per 
mnund " —Foxtn', LHins, in. 41, J 

Jac. Hontiiia deserihos the bel as 
iiKifinn ci/dtiinuTti (i.r. a (piince), and .spoak.s 
of its pulp as good for dy.sontury and the 
r/inirrae immamm on/a'iMinn. — Lih. vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672.— “'J’ho Bili plant grow.s to no 
greater height than that of a man [this is 
iiu'iirroet], all thorny .... the fruit in size 
•Old hardnoHH, and nature of rind, rosomblos 
a poinogranato, dotted over the surface with 
littlu dark spots equally di.stnbutod. . . . 
With the fruit they make a docoetion, whieh 
IS a most ettieaeinuN remedy for dysontcrios 
or fluxe.s, proceeding from oxcossivo heat. . 
-F. Vincenzo, 3r)3. 

1879. — “. . . On this plain you will see 
a largo b^l-tree, and on it one big b41-fruit." 
—Misx Stokes, Indiati Fairy Tales, 140. 

BAFTA, 8. A kind of calico, made 
^spt'cially at Baroe>h ; from the Pers. 
hdfta, ‘woven.’ The old Baroch haftas 
si'ein to have been fine goods. Nothing 
IS harder tlian to find intelligible ex- 
planations of the distinction Between 
the numerous varieties of cotton stuffs 
formerly exported from India to Europe 
under a still greater variety of names ; 
uainea and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Baftcu however survived in 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafta is at 
prejient the name applied to a silk 
fabric. (See quotation from Yttsiif 
All lielow.) In Bengal, Charpata and 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton haftuH 
(Birdwood, Indmtr, Arts, 249).] 

ir>98. — “There is made great store uf 
Cotton Linnen of diuers sort . . . Boffetas.” 
— Limehoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i. 60. J 

[1605-6. — “ Vatta Ktissa of the ffinest 
Totj/a, Baffa.” — IHrdwood, First J^eUer Book, 

73. Wo have also “ Black Baffatta.”— 

74. J 

[1610. -“Baffata, the corge Rs. 100. ” — 
T)anicrs, Letters, i. 72.] 

1612.— “Baftas or white Callicos, from 
twontio to fortio Royals the corye." — Capf. 
Saris, in Fitrckas, i. 347. 

1638.—“ . . . tissorans qui y font cottc 
Horto de toiles do cottiin, quo Ton appello 
baftas, (lui sent los filus fines do toutes 
celles qui so font dans la Prouinco de 
(4u/;irut la. "—Alandelslo, 1 28. 

16.')3 —“Baftas est im nom Indian (pii 
signitiu des toiles fort sorrdos de cotton, 
losquolles la pluspurt vionnont do Baroehc, 
ville du Itoyaumo do Guzerat, appartenaut 
uu Grand Mogul .” — De la B. le (louz, f»lf). 

lCH5.-“The Baftas, or (Halicuts |>ainterJ 
red, blue, and black, aro earned white to 
Agra and Amadn/tad, in regard those cities 
are nearest the places where the Indigo is 
made that is us’d in colouring.” “Tavernier, 
(E. T.) 127 ; [ed. Bad, li. iTj. 

1672. — “ Brmick Baftas, broad and 

narrow.” — Fryer, 86. 

1727. — “The Baruach Baftas are famous 
throughout all India, the country producing 
the best Cotton in the World.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. 144. 

1875. — In the (/alcutta Tariff valuation of 
this year wo find Piece Goods, (Jotton; 

» « • * 

Baftahs, score, Rs. 30. 

[1900. — “Akin to the pot thdns is a fabric 
known os Bafta (literally woven), produced 
in Benares ; body pure silk, with butis in 
kalaltaltm or Q\ai\i \ . . . tor angarkhas, 
kots, and women's paiiamas (Musulmans).” — 
Ynxnf Ah, Mon. an Silk Fabrics, 97.] 

It is curious to find this word now 
current on Lake Nyanza. The burial 
of King Mtesa’s mother is spoken of : 

1883.— “The chiefs half filled the nioely- 
paddod coffin with bufta (bleached oalico) 

. . . after that the corpse and then the 
coffin was filled up with more buita. . . — 

In Vh. Missy. Intelligencer, N.B., viii. p. 643. 

BAHAJt, s. Ar. hahdr, Malayftl. 
bhdram, from Skt. bhara, ‘a load.' A 
we^lit used in large trading trans- 
actions ; it varied much in mfferent 
localities ; and though the name is of 
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Indian origin it was naturalised by the 
Arabs, and carried by tbcni to the far 
East, being found in use, when the 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, at 
least as far as the Moluetyis. In the. 
Indian islands the hahdr is geii<*ral]y 
reckoned as equal to 3 pecills (q.v.), 
or 400 avoirdupois. But tliere was 
a different hahar in use for dillerenl. 
articles of merehandist* ; or, rather, 
each article had aspcicial surjilus allow- 
aiKHi ill weighing, which practically 
made a diflereni, baJulr (see PICOTA). 
[Mr. Skeat s.iys that it is now iiiii- 
lormly equal to 400 lbs. av. ni the 
British dominions in the Malay Pen- 
iii'^ula ; but Klinkcrt gives it as tin* 
e(piivalent of 12 pikuls of Agar-agar ; 

G (tf cinnamon ; 3 of Tlipang.] 

1198. — “. . . and bogped hnn to send to 
the King his Lord n bagar of cinn.anion, and 
anothor of clove ... for samjile ” (« inoo^rn] 
— Jioteiru da T”. da Gaim^ 78. 

l.'iOfi. — “ In dunanor ol suo si ^ zoulil, c 
qui nasoc 'vl. (La. zcnzQ i or ‘ginger') ; nm It 
z/.. }iochi c non cuai boni conic (piclli d(5 
Coleut, e Huo poao si ehiaiiia baar, ohc suiio 
K (Cantan) 4 du Lifibona.’’— /fe/as/«wf di 
Lcamiado Cu’ Aiasscr, 2G. 

IfdO.— “If the incrchandiso about whicli 
they treat be spices, they deal by the bufuir, 
which bahar weighs throe of our amtan." ~ 
Vurthema, p. 170. 

ir»16. — “It (Malacca) has got such a ([uan 
tity f»f gold, iliat the groat niorclmnis do 
not ostmiiito tlieir property, nor reckon 
otherwise than by haliara of gold, which arc 
4 (|uintal.s to ouch bahar." — jiarhimi, 19.‘t 
] ri.')2. — “ * .3(X} bahareB of peppi* t* ” ( 
heda, li. 301. Corroa writo.s bares, .is docs 
.also C<iiito. 

ir).'i4.— “The baar of nuts (uoz) contains 
20 fara(,‘ula8, and 5 mautids more of pioota; 
chiis the baoLr, with its picota, contains 20^ 
fura^oIiiB. . . — A. yunes, fi. 

c. 1089. — “ After this T .saw one that would 
have given a barre of Pepper, winch is two 
Quintals and a halfc, for a little Measure of 
water, and ho could not have it." — C. 
Firdcricke, in HaU. li. 368. 

l.'>98. — “Each Bhar of Sunda woigheth 
330 catten of China."— ///HacAorr^, 34: lilak. 
Soc. i. 1131. 

1806. — “. . . their came in his conqxtny 
a Portugall Souldior, which brought a 
Warrant from the Cupitaiiie to the Goiicrnor 
of Maaillia, to trade with vs, and likewise 
to giue John Raff era, for his }iains a Bahar of 
Clouos." — Middleton’s Vnyrnfc, D. 2. h. 

1613. — “ Porque os naturaes iia quelle 
tempo possuyao muytos b&rea do ouro."— 
CrodhUio de Ki'tdia, 4 v. 

[1802.— “That at the projier season for 
gathering the popper and for a PuUum 
weighing IS rupees and 1^ Viessam 120 of 
which are e(]uul to a Tulani or Mound weigh- 


ing 1,732 rujines, calculating, at which 
standard for one barom or Candi/ the 
Sircar’s price is its. 120." — Prod, at Mahihor, 
in Logan, lii. 348. I’his makes the barom 
eqiin! to 6.60 Ibs.J 

BAHAUDUB, S. H. Bahadur^ ‘a 
bci’o, or cliairquou.’ It is a title aflixed 
commonly to Ibe uame-s of European 
olHccrs ill Indian documents, or when 
.‘Spoken of cerciiionioiLsly by iiative.s 
{eg. “.lones vSilhib Bahadur”), in wliicb 
;ne it may i>e comjiared with “the 
gallant olticer” ol Parliamenbiry 
coiirlc.si, or till* llliuttrisaimn Siytwrr of 
llie lUdians. It was c()nfcrr(*d as a 
iille of honour by tbi* Great Mogul 
ami In otber native princes [while 
ill Persi.-i il was often applied to slaves 
(Biirloii, Ar. Nights, iii 114)]. Thus 
Il was ]iarli<’ulailv allVi'ted to the i‘iid‘ 
ot his life In llydcr Ali, to whom It 
had lu-cn givi'ii by the Itaja of Mysore 
(see quotation from John Lindsay 
Ik low [and Wilks, Mgsooi, Madras 
rejirint, i 280]). Bahldtir and Sirdar 
linhadur are also the otticial titles of 
members of the 2nd and lat classes 
n*soeeli\ely oi the Order of British 
Inaia, established for nuive ollicers 
of the army m 1837, [The title ot 
Rde Bahadur is also conferred upon 
Hindu cjvil ollicers.] 

Ascoufeii'ed b\ the Oourt of Delhi 
the usual griidatiou of titles was 
(ascending). — Bafuidur : 2. Bahadur 
Jaraj : 3. Bahadur ud-T>nulnh ; 4. 

Bahadur uhmuLk. At Hyderabad they 
had also Bahadur ul-Umrd {Kirk- 
vatriek, 111 Tippou's Letters, 354). 
iMaiiy .such titles of Eiirojieaiis will 
lie found ill North Indian N. ci’ Q., 
i. 3.5, 143, 179; i\. 17.] 

In Anglo-Indian colloquial jiarlancc 
Ihe word denotes a hauglity or pompous 
]tersoiiage, exercising his brief authority 
willi a .strong sense of his own iui- 
portaiice ; a don ratlu‘T than a 
swaggerer. Thatkcray, who derived 
from his Indian birth and connectio7i9 
a humonuis felicity in the u.se of 
Anglo-Indian exprcssioiiB, has not 
oniit.ted this serviceable word. In 
that brilliant, burle-sipie, the Memoirs 
of Major Oatuigan, we liave the 
Maln-atta traitoi Bohachee Bahauder. 
It is .said also that Mr Canning’s 
malicious wit bestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less great h.s 
a talk(*r than as a soldier ana states- 
man, the title, not included in the 
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(Jivat Mogul’s repertory, of BaJuiuder 
Jau\* 

Jhhfidur Ih oue of the terms winch 
llic hosts of Chingiz Khan hronght 
with tliem from the Mongol Steppes. 
Ill the MoiiL^)! genealogies we find 
Vesngai Bahadur^ Uie fat.her of Chingiz, 
Mild iiiMiiy more. Suhutai Bahadur., 
(lilt* of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the eoiiqiiest of 
Soiiihern Tinssia, twice to that of» 
Northern (1iina. In Sanang Setzeii’s 
jtoetical annals of the Mongtd.s, as 
rendered hy T. J. Schmidt, the word 
!■- written /aa/Zifdar, wlienee in lliissian 
Ho^nttr still survixes as a memento 
jnohalily of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or chamjnoii.’ It 
oMiirs often in the old Russian epic 
.hallads ]ri this simse ; and is also aji- 
]ilied to Samson (d' the Bihle. It 
oei urs 111 a Russian chronicler as earl\ 
.IS JiJ4(), hut in a]i])licatioii to Mongol 
Itadei'' In Polish it. is found as Bo- 
lifdijr, and in Hungarian as />V?/or, — tins 
last hcnig ill fai t the jiojiular Mongol 
l>ionim( Jat.i(in of Ihajhatnr. In Turhi 
ril.so this elision of the guttural extends 
to the s]ielliiig, and the word becomes 
as We ihid it in the I)i<-is. of 
^^lnlh('l•v and Pavet de Courteille. 
Jm Manelin also the word takes the 
lonn of Bafarn, exjiressed in C’hinese 
(li.naiters a.s the Kirglnz 

lias it as Batifr; the Altai-Tatarie a.M 
/'md///;-, and the other dialects even 
as M(ffi(iihur. P»ut. the singular history 
of the word is not yet eiitirel.> iolil. 
Pienfey lias .suggest, ed that the nord 
originated in Ski. hhnga-dhara (‘hap])i- 
ness-]i()Hse,s.siiig’).J But. the late 
lamented Prof. A. Schiefner, \iho 
hnonred us with a note on the 
«uh)eci,, was strongly of opinion that 
tile word was rattier a emTU])ti(ni 
“Ihrough disHiiiiulatioii of the conso- 
nant,’' of the Zend bagha-puthra ‘Son 
"f (Jod,’ and thus Imt another form 
*'1 the famous term PaghfUT, by which 
I lie old Persiaiis rendered the Chinese * 
Tim-fsz (‘ Son of Heaven ’), applying it 
1o the Emperor of Cliina. | 


At Lord Wollesloy'N lablo, Mmor Malcolm 
aicntion«*(l au a notable fact that ho and threw ol 
hiH brutheru had once mot together in India. 

inipoHHiblo, Malcolm, qinte ImnoHMible ! ” said 
the Governor-GoiieraL Malcolm perslstfid. " No, 
HI’V Wellealey, “ If four Malcolms had 

Iifdiae” heard tlie noise all ovei 

Bcoorder, 1876, vii. 824, and JTova. 
ajaki $ Mivngol Diet. No. 1058. 
t Orient «nd Occident, 1. 187. 

D 


1280-90. — In an eccentric Persian poem 
purposely stuffed with Mongol expressions, 
written hy JNirbahu Jamt in praise of 
Arghun Khan of Persia, r)f which Hammer 
has given a (ronnan translation, we have 
the following : — 

“ Tho Great Knan nauie.s thee hi.s Ulugh- 
liitekcln [Great Secretary], 

Seeing thim art hitekrhi and Beh&diT to 
h(Mit \ 

O Well-beloved, tho yarfiy/i [rescript] that 
thou do.st iM.sue is ohoyod 

By 1'urk and Mongol, by Persian, Greek, 
and Barbarian ! " 

(/t'Mth. dir (iuld. lliyrdPy 461. 

c. 1100.- “1 ordained that every Ameer 
who .shoulil reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an arnn, should bo exalted by throe thing.s : 
by a title of honour, hy the Tugh [Yak’s 
tail stiindurd], and by the dm ] groat 
kettlo drum] ; and should be dignified by 
the title of Bahaudur." — Timour'it ImtitateHy 
28:i ; soc also 291-29:$. 

1404. — “E elle.s le dixoron q aquel ora 
uiio de los valicitos e Babadures q’on el 
Imago del Sefior auia.” — Olan'ju, S Ixxxix. 

,, “Eel homo B onto Laze e mas vino 
beue dizon (jue es Banadur, qiie dizeu ellea 
por homcm ro/.io." — Do. § cxii. 

1407. — “Tho Prince mounted, o.scortocl by 
a lrtK*p of Bahadurs, who wore always 
alxuit his person.”— Bmt. in 
AW. ft Ext. xiv, 126. 

l.Wi, — (As a pnmor name.) “Jtaq iile 
potentissimns Hex Badur, indme universao 
terror, a quo nonulli regnft Pori maximi 
qnr»dani regis tenen affirmant. . . — Letter 

from ./<»//«' ///. dl' J*ortugu( to Pope Paul 

111 . 

Hiirdly iiuy uativc name ocenrR more 
frc<|uciitly ill the Porlngucae Hist, of 
India than l.liis of Badur — viz. Baha- 
dur Shull, the warlike and powerful 
king of (luzcrat (1526-37), killed in 
a fray wdiich closed an interview with 
the "Viceroy, Nuno da Cunhfi, at l)iu. 

1754. — “'I’he Kivgeeur Tartars . . . are 
divided into three Ifordujt, under the 
Government of a Kluin. That part which 
iKirdcrs on tho Russian dominions was under 
the authority of Jrun Hexlr, whose name on 
all occasions was honoured with the title of 
Bater."— //awu'ay, i. 239. I’he name Jean 
Heek is prtjbably Javilu'k, a mime which ono 
finds among the horde.s as far back as the 
early part of tho 14th century (see Ihn 
Jiatuta, ii. 397). 

1759. — “From Hhah Alum Bahadre, son 
of Alum Guire, the Great Mogul, and suc- 
cessor of the Empire, to Colonel Sabut .1 ung 
Babadre” (/.r. Clive). — Letter in Long^ 
p. 163. 

Wc have said that the title Behauder 
{Bahadur) was one liy which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in hia day. Thus in the two next 
quotations : 
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1781. — “Sheikh Hiiasein upon the guard 
telU me that our army haa beat the Behau- 
der [i.e. Hydor Ah], and that peace was 
making. Another nepoy in the afternoon 
tells US that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras." — 
(Captivity of Bon. John Lindsay, in Ltves of 
Ute Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1800. — “One lac of Behaudry pagodas." 
— WfUingtoH, i. 148. 

1801. — “Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now turned round to his sovnirs, and said — 

* Could any one have stopped Sahib Bahau- 
'door at this gate but one month ngo ' * No, 

no,’ replied they ; on which ” — Utinner, 

MU. Mem. i. 236. 

1872. — “. . . the word ‘Bahidur’ . 

(at the Mogul’s Court) . . . was only iiMod 
as an epithet. Ahmed Shah usod it ns a 
title and ordered his name to bo i* sd in the 
Friday prayer as ’Mujahid n-l diu Mu- 
hammad Abd na<;r Ahmad ShiTh fiahddur. 
Hence also Kammn\ Bahadur,’ the name 
by which the K. 1. Comjiany is still known 
in India. The modern ‘ Khun Bahi.dur ’ is, 
in Bengal, by permission assumed by Mu 
hammodan Deputy Magistrates, whilst flinu.i 
Deputy Magistrates assume ‘ Hdi Bahddur . 
it stands, of course, for ‘ Khdii-i-Bahidur,’ 

‘ the courageous Khan.' The o(Hii]»oun(l, 
however, is a modern abnormal one , for 
‘ Kh^n ’ was conferred by the Dihh Eiii- 
rierors, and so also ‘ BaluJdur’ and ‘Bahildur 
Khin,’ but not ‘ Khitn Bahadur 
illoi'hmann, in Ind. Antitjuiuy, i. 2G1. 

1876. — “Reverencing at the same time 
bravery, dash, and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the Kirghiz) were always 
ready to follow the standard of any batyr, 
or hero, . . . who might appear on the 
stage." — Schuylor's THil'tstau, i. 33, 

1878. — “ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officers, a yellow jacket for the 
successful general, and tlie bo.sbiwal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘Brave,’ on 
Homo of the most distinguished brigadiers, 
are probably all the honours which await the 
return of a trium})hul ariiw. The reward 
which fell to the share of ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ 
for the part he took in the suppression of 
the Taiping rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
and the title of Jiaturn has lately been 
Viestowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
service against the rebels in the province of 
Kweichow."— Ren., Aug. 10, j*. 182. 

,, “There i.s nothing of tlie great 
bahawder about him." —Athnuu'nm, No. 

2670, p. 861. 

1879. — “This strictly prohibitive Pro- 
clamation is issued by the Provincial Ad- 
ministrative Board of Likiin . . . and 
Chang, Brevet-Provinoial Judge, chief of the 
Foochow Likim Central Office, Taot’ai for 
siiecial servicOj and Bat'uru with the title 
of ‘ Awe-inspinng Brave ’ Trunsl. of Pro- 
vlamcUion against the cultiwUion of the J*opnu 
in Fooohow, July 1879. 

BArilbWUTT£EA, s. Quj. bdhir- 
vxda. A species of outlawry in 


Guzerat ; hdhinmfM, the individual 
practising the offeiire. It consists “in 
the liajpnots or GraSBias making their 
ryots and dependants quit their native 
village, which is sutt'ered t.o remain 
wasU* ; the Grama with his brethren 
then retires to some asylum, wlieiuc 
he may carry on his dejuedations with 
iiiipiiTiity. Being well acquainted with 
the country, and the redress of in- 
juries being roinnion cause with tin* 
nieniher.s of cicry family, the Jtadiir- 
wuttcea lias little to fear from tliose 
who are not 111 the immediate interest 
oi his enemy, and he is in uoiisequence 
enabled to eomniit very extensive 
misehief.” — Col. Walker, (juoted in 
P\)rbc.% lids Mala, 2nd ed., ]>. 254-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
hdhir, ‘out,’ and wdi, ‘a road.’ [Tod, 
111 a note to tlie jiassage quoted below, 
Hfiys “this term is a comjKmnd of bar 
(hdhir) and umttaii (wafan), literally 

jKifrid.”] 

[1829 — “ TliH potty chieftain, who enjoyed 
the distiiK’tive e})ithet of outlaw (hnrinnttKf). 
was of the Sonigurm clan." . . . — Peis. iVan 
in Aniiafs oj Raj. (Calcutta reprint), i. 721. J 

Tlie origin of most of the brigandage 
in Sicily is almost what is hen* 
descrilied in Kattiwiir 

BAIKREE, s. The Bumbav name 
for the Barking-deer. It is Gu/aratl 
hekn ; and ai (;. to J erdon andj^ Blandford, 
Mamma, Ha, 533] Mahr. bekra or beJear, 
luit this IS not ill Moleswortli’s Diet. 
[Forsyth {Hi!fkla,7ids of G. 1., j). 470) 
gives Uie Gond and Korku names as 
Bheiki, winch may be tin* original]. 

3879. - “Any one who has shot baikli on 
the spurs of the Ghats can toll how it is 
jioNsiblG unerringly to mark down these little 
be{iHl.s, taking up their po.sition for the day 
in the early dawn.’’— (>w;r/. Tiwes of India, 
Supl»t. May 12, lb. 

BAJBA, h. H. bdjrd and hdjri (7V 
nicillariu spicufa, Willden.). 6rje of 
the tall millets forming a dry crop in 
many jiarts of India. Forbes oalis il- 
iMih/ferne (Gr. Mem. ii. 40f) ; [2nd ed. i. 
167), and hajer r. (i. 23)]. 

3844.—“ The ground (at Mahurajjiore) 
was generally covered with bajiee, full 5 «»r 
6 feet high.” — Lord Eflenhorough, in Jnfl. 
Admin. 414. ^ 

BAKIE KHAJNri, s. P.-H. bdqW’ 

Jehdnl; a kind of cake almost exactly 
reBemhlinjDf jiie-crust, said to owe its 
name to its inventor, Bdkir Khdn. 
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(1871.— “The iMJst kind (of native cakes) 
are baloi and ^nheer niaht* (Sheer- 

maul).”— Ind. Ditmat. Econ. 386.] 

BALACHONO, BLACHONG, s. 

Malay hiildchdn; [auc. to Mr Hkejit 
tlie Htandard Malay js blnrhan, in 
full helachati.] T'lie cliaracteristic 
coiidinie.nt of tlie Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, coni]»oHed of prawns, 
s'lrdiiies, and other small fish, allowerii 
to fernieiit in a lieaj), and then ina.shed 
n]) with salt. [Mr Sktvit .says that 
it is often, if not ah\aNs, trodden out 
like grajies.] Marsdeii calls it ‘a 
spec ICS of cm iare,’ which is hardly 
fair to caMure. It. is tlu* Jigdjn 
(Ngapee) of the liwrniese, and trdM 
<ii the Javanese, and is prohahly, as 
Ciawfurd suns, the Konian garum. 
One of us, who has M-itnessed the 
]ii()cess of ju'epariug 'ngdpi on the 
island of Negrais, is almost disposed 
to agriie witli the Venetian Gasjiaro 
Jtalhi (1683), who .sa>s “he \Nould 
lather smell a dead dog, to say nothing 
of eatin| 4 - d/’ (f. 125?’). Hut when 
tins e\peri(‘iu'e is absent it may he 
more tohu'ahle, 

KiSH. Danniior writes it Balachauu, 
ii ‘JS. 

M'll.— ''’ Iltutliumif is famoiLs for making 
BallichaJig, a Sauce made of dried Shrmii)s, 
<'< id-] Kipper, Salt, and a Sea-weed or (Jrass, 
all well mixed and heuton nj) to the dou- 
‘'isloney of thuik MusUird.” — -1. Bawdtou, 
n. 194 The .same author, in si»oaking of 
I’egii, calls the like sauce /*>■<«/ (44), which 
"IIS prul)al)ly the Talain uaiiie. It ui^wiirs 
also 111 Sonnorat under the form 
(11. 30.0). 

17H4. — “Blachang ... is esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Malays, and is by 
tliem exported to the west of India. ... It 
IS a s]ioeies of caviare, and is extremely 
ellonsive and disgusting to persons who are 
not aecustumed t/) it.”— II. of 
Siiiimtra, 2nd od. C7. 

11871.— Riddell {Ind. Ihnnml. Earn. p. 227) 
gives a receipt for Ballachong, of which the 
hnsiH is prawns, to which are added chillies, 
"alt, gariic, tamarind juice, &c.] 

1883.—“, . . blachang — a Malay pre- 
jiarati'ui much relished hy European lovers 
ot decomposed cheese. . .” — Mins BLrd^ 
*wkim (JIurmnfM, 96. 

balaohaut, used as ii.p. ; P. 
bdUi^ ‘above,’ H. Mahr., &c., gmt, ‘a 
pass,’ — the country ‘above the passes,’ 
^.c. above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “ Western 
Ghauts.” The mistaken idea that 
gnM means ‘ mountains ’ causes Forbes 


to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
lielow. The expression may he illus- 
trated by the md Scotch ])hrase8 re- 
garding “below and above the Pass" 
of HO and so, ini]>lyiiig L()wlan<U and 
Highlands. 

c. 1562.— “All these things wore brought 
by the MiKir.s, who traded in popper which 
they brought from the hills where it grow, 
by hind in liisnega, and Balagate, and 
(^nmlmy."— (/mrm, od. hd. Stanley, Hak. 
Soc. p. 344, 

1563. — “yf. bet us got on horseback and 
go for a ride ; and as we go you shall toll me 
what is the meaning of NizamoslM (Niuma- 
lUCO), for you often speak to me of such a 
person. 

“a 1 will toll you now that ho is King in 
the Bagalata (nusimnt for linlngatc), whose 
father T have often attended medically, and 
the son himself scunotimos. From him 1 
have received from time to time more than 
12,000 pardaoB ; nnd ho offered me a salary 
of 40,000 iHtrdaoH if I would visit him for so 
many month.s every year, but 1 would not 
aceci>t.”--ff<o‘# ic fh’ Orta, f. 33i'. 

1598.— “This high land on the toppo is 
very flatto and good to build upon, called 
Balagatte.” — Linucfioteu, 20 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 65 ; of. 1 , 235). 

,, “Ballagate, that is to say, above the 
hill, b)r hiif/d is above, and t»ut< is a 
hill. . . Jhid. 40; [Hak. Soc. i. 1691. 

1614. — “The const of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Telingaiui.” — Siu'n,shnrjt, i. 301. 

1666.— “Balagate est uno dos riches 
Provinces du (rraiid Mogol.^ . . . Elle est 
all niidi de colie de tlaiidich.” — Tla'oenot, 
V. 216. 

Hi7,h_“. . . opening the w'ays to B^i- 
gaot, that Merchants might with .safety bring 
down thoir Goods to Port.” — Fryn, 7o. 

c. 1760.— “The B^l-a-gat Mountains, 
w’hieh are oxtromoly high, and so called from 
Hal, mountain, and guU, flat (’J, because one 
jMirt of them affords large and delicious 
plains on thoir .summit, little known to 
Europeans.” — Oroar, i. 231. 

Tins is nonsense, hut the following 
are also absurd misdescriptions 

1805.— “Bala Ghaut, the higher or upper 
(iaut or iihant, n range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them from the Payen Ghauts, 
the l«iwer Ghauts or Posses.” — Un't. of H orrf.< 
uafd in E. 28. 

1813. — “In some i»arta this tract is called 
the Balla-Gaut, or high mountains ; to dis- 
tinguish them from the lower Gaut, nearer 
the sea,” — Forbra, Or. Mtin, i. 206 ; [2nd ed. 
i. 119]. 

BALABOKE, n.p. A town and 
district of Orissa ; the site of one of 
the earliest English factories in the 
“Bay,” established in 1642, and then 
an important seaport ; supposed to be 
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])roperly Bukhara^ Ski. 6aZa, ‘strong,’ 
Ihara^ ‘lord,’ perhaps wit-h refereiice 
to Krishna. Another jdace of the 
same name in Madras, an isolated peak, 
6762' high, lat. 11“ 41' 43", la afiid to 
take its name from the Asura Bana. 
1676.- 

“ When in tho vnle of Balaser I foupht, 

And from Bengal tho captive Monarch 
brought. ” 

JJnfdm, A uvuHffZfhf, li. 1. 

3727. — “The Sca-Hhoro of Balasore botng 
very low, and tho I)oi)ths of Water very 
gradual from the Ktraud, make Shijw in 
Ballaaore Road keep a good Di'^tancc from 
the Shore ; ftir in 4 or fi Fathoms, they ride 
3 Leagues off.”— J. llunn/tnn, i. 3H7. 

BALASS, s. A kind «il enhy, or 
rather a rose-red spmelle Tins i.s 
not an Aiiplo- Indian word, but it is 
a word oi Asiatic origin, ocearrnig 
freipienllv m old travellers. It is a 
eoiTuption of liahtkluihl, a popular i 
form of Badahhshl., because tliesc rubies 
came from tin* faiiions mines on the 
Uppc*r Oxus, in one of the district.- 
siinject to Badaklrshaii. [See 
Skdch4is^ 256 ; Ball^ 2'averuiei\ i. 382 ?t.J 

o. 1350. — “The mountains of Bndakhshau 
have given their name to the Badukhshi rulo , 
vulgHrly called (//-Balakhsh.”— Jkuuut. 
iii. 59, 394. 

1404. — “Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 
rom et vn jMifto de weda ra.so sin lavores e 
e la cabe^sa tenia vn Hombrero blaco ulto 
con un ^laz on ciina e eon uljofar o 
piedru.s." — (Umdjo, § cx. 

1516. — “'JTiese balasses arc found in 
Balaxnyo. which is a kingdom of the main- 
land near Pegu and Bengal.' '-Barium, 213. 
This is very bad geograpti_> f«»r BarlioHa, who 
is uHually accurate and judicious, but it is 
surpassed in much later days. 

1581. — “f could never understand from 
whence those that bo called Balassi come.” 
— CuiMtr Frrdn'ifle, in Ilakl. li. 372. 

[1598. — “The BallayeseB are likcwi.so sold 
by weight.” — Linsriioteu, Bak. Soe. ii. 156.J 

1611. — “Of Ballace Kiibie.s little and 
great, gofid and bad, there arc .single two 
thousand pieces" (in Akbar’s treasury). — 
Ilawl'ius, in Purchm, i. 217. 

[1616.— “Fair pearls. Ballast rubio.s.” 
Foster, Letier.Hy iv, 243.] 

1663. — “Ijes Knyaumos do Pegou, d’ou 
viennent les rubis balets.”— lu BovUaye- 
le-Gouz, 126. 

1673.— “The last sort is called a Ballace 
KuViy, which is not in so much esteem as tho 
Spinoll, because it is not so well coloured.” 
— Fryer, 215. 

1681.— “. . . ay ciortos balaxes, que 
llnuina candidos, que son como los dia- 
mantes .”— dt la Piiente, 12. 


1689.—“, . . The Balace Ruby is suit- 
posed by some to have taken its name from 
1‘alatmm, or Palace ; . . . . the most pro- 
bable Conjecture is that of Marcus Fan/ us 
Venff !(.<(, that it is borrow’d from tho 
(’ountr)', wluire they are found in greatest 
Plontie. . . .” — Oi ln{jlon, 


BALCONY, Not an Aiiglo- 
Iiidifiii woid, but .sometimes regarded 
as of Oriental oi'igiii ; a thing more 
than doubtful. Tlic el \ inology alluded 
to by Ml-. Schuyler and l»y the lamented 
William Oill in the i|Uotatioiis lielow, 
IS not new-, tlioiigli W'e do not know 
who hrst suggested ii . Niutlier do we 
know w hellicT the word bolagani, which 
Krinaii {Tr. in i>ibvria, E. T. i. 115) tells 
IIS IS tlie name guen In the wooden 
booths at the Nijnei Fair, lie thi* .sanu* 
1’. word or no. Wedgwood, Littn'*, 
[and till- A. ^^./>.] eoiniect halcontf with 
the worii wliich anjiears in Engli.sh as 
balk, and witli llie Italian hith'n, ‘a 
scaHoldiiig’ and the like, also used for 
‘a bo.\ ’ at tlie ]>la\. />’ak:t>, as w-ell as 

}mlro, IS a form occurring in early 
Italian. ’J’lins Franc, da Buti, com- 
iiiciiting on Dante (1385-87), .say.s • 
Haho V liiogo alto done si inonta e 
scendi*” lleu(-e natnraily would he 
lorimal halronc, which W’e have in Oiov. 
Vilhuii, ill Boeea/cio and in Petrarch. 
Maiiuz/i {VonihddHo Jt.) detimss 
aM=/mc.s7n/ ( ’). 

It may be noted a.s to tlie modern 
lironuiuiutiun that whilst ordinary 
mortals (iiieliiding among ver.se- 
wTiter.s Scott and Tjockliart, Tennyson 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
(hefiedn^), t he erkne de la crf.'me, if W’e 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last geiieratjoii make it, as CoW’pei’ 
does below, an amphibrach (balr07iy ) ; 
“Xantlin.s his name with those of 
heavenly l)irth, But called Scamande.r 
by tlie sons of earth 1” [According to 
the N.F.J). the ])rHsent proimnciatioii, 
“ wliich,” said Sam. Rogers, “makes me 
sick,” w’a.s e.stal)lished about 1825.] 

c. 1348. — “E al uuntinuo v’ora piano cli 
hollo donne a’ balcoiii.”—fyVor. Viliam', 
X. 132-4. 

c. 1340-60.— 

“11 tigliuol di Latona avoa giii nove 
Volte gunrdato dal balcon sovrano, 

Per quollu, ch’aleun tompo moase 
I fluoi Rosnir, ad or gli ultrui commovo in 
vano.’* 

Petrarca, Kiw^, Pto. i. Bonn. 35, 
ed. Pisa, 1806. 
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f. 1340-50.— 

“ Mu mI com' unm talor che piiinge, a ptirte 
VoHo cosa che gli occhi, e 'l.eor alletta, 

Cosl colei per oh’io son in pripiono 
Stnndoai ud uu balcono, 

Che fU sola n' siioi di cosu porfetta 
{ 'ominciiii ii mirar con tale dosfo 
< 'he mo stosso, n '1 mio mal ]k)hu in obKo ; 
Toru in terra, e ’1 cor mio in raradiso.” 

Pftrami, lUint', Ptc. ii. (Vinzono 1. 

iri4.5-.V2. — “When the Kinp sits to do 
Justice, I observe that he coniO'. int<) the 
Balcone that looks into the Ihazzji.” — 
Tot'irnicr, E. T. ii. G1 ; [ed. Ball, i. 152 J. 

ltlG7. — “And bo it further enacted, That 
in the Front (»f all Houses, horeafter to be 
< fccted in any such Streets as by Act of 
t’oniiiion Council shall bo declared to be 
lli^h Streets, BalCOniOB Four Foot broad 
\Mtli Rails and Ears of Iron . . . shall be 

” Act ]9 Car. II., cap. 3, 

Mft 18. (Act for Kebiiilding the (hty of 

li'indon ) 

17H8 

“At Kdmonton hi^ loving wife 
From the balcSny sjiied 
llci tender husliaiid, w«»nd’nng much 
To see how ho did ride.” 

r (illnin, 

1H05.- 

‘ For from the lofty balcbny, 

Rung trumpet, slialm and psaltery." 

Loii of the Last Mhistrc/. 

I.s:i3.-- 

“ I 'ndor tower and balcdny, 

Ry garden- wall and gallery, 

\ ghiaiuing .shtti>o .she floated by. 

Dead pule between the houses high.” 

Tenni/son's lAuhf of Shdloft. 
187H. — “The houses (in 'I'urkistan) are 
generally of but one story, though Hometinios 
there Is a small upper room called bala-khana 
(1 bala, iipjier, and khana, room) whence 
'M- get our rolcony."— TurkxsUin^ 

1 120. 

1880. — “ Bald k/idnif. moans ‘ upper house,’ 
<»r ‘ u|»]ior place,’ and is applied to the room 
built oyer the archway by which the chdppd 
khdnd is entered, and fnmi it, by the way, 
we got our word ‘ Balcony.’ "- MS. Jourmi,! 
Ill Persia of Captain H'. ./. f/,7/, R.E, 

B^ON, BALLOON, &c., b. A 

lowing vessel formerly used in various 
j)«(i Ls of the Indies, the basis of wliicli 
wa.s a large canoe, or ‘ dug-out.’ There 
jh a Mahr. word halydnw^ a kind of 
' large, which is probably the original. 
[Sec Bombay Gazetteer^ xiv. 26 .] 

1539. — “E embarcando-so . . . partio, eo 
fonio accompanhando doz ou doze bal56B ate 
a llha de Upe. . . ."—PhUo, eh. xiv. 
1634.— 

“ N^te tempo da terra para a armada 
Baloei, e cal’ luzos cruzar vimos. . 

Maltua ConquUUida^ iii. 44 . 


1673. — “’JTic Frosidont commanded his 
own Saloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attend me.”— /Vycr, 70. 

175,5. — “The Burnms has now Eighty 
BallongB, none of which ns groat (runa,^’ 
— Letter from Capt. R. Jarkswi, in Dahtfwple 
Or. Rrjm-t. i. 195. 

1811. — “ This is the simplest of all boats, 
and cimaiats merely of the trunk of a tree 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
pieces of wood aro appliorl, to represent a 
stern and prow ; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small Viambous without 
nails ; no iron whatsoever enters into their 
construction. . . . ’I'ho BalaumB are used 
in the district of (’hittogoiig .” — SolrynSy iii. 

BALSORA, BUSSOBA, &c., 
These old forms used to be bimiliar 
from tlieir use in the ]iopiil!ir vt*r,si()ii 
of llie Amiuuu Nights after (lallaiid. 
The jilace is Ihe seu-jmrt city f>f Baiira, 
at the mouth of the Shat-al-’Arab, or 
United Ell jhrates and Tigris. [Burton 
{Ar. Niyhla^ x. 1) writes 7>afisr>rrt7i.] 

1298. — “There is also on the river us you 
go from Bandas to Kisi, a groat city called 
BaBtra surrounded by woods in which grow 
the beat dates in the world.”— ^/arco 7w«, 
Hk. 1 . ch. 6. 

c. 1580.— “Balsara, altnmontc dottn 
BaBBora, h iina citth, posta nell’ Arabia, la 
quale ul preserite e siguoroggiata dal Turco 
. . . h citth. di gran negocio di spetiarie, di 
droghe, o altre merci che uougono di Ormus ; 

alHiiidante di dattoli, risi, o grani.” 
f. 3*^’. 

[1598.— “Tlio tt)wn of Balsora; also 
BaBBora.”— Z(t«.sf7/o^ev<, Hak. S(»c. i. 45.] 
1671.- 

“ From Atroi>atia and the neighl>ouring 
plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the aoiith 

Of Kuaiana to Balsara’B Haven. . 

Paradtsf Regained, iii. 

1747. — “He (the Brest, of Bombay) further 
advises us that they have wrote our Honblc. 
Masters of the Lt)SH of Madraas by way of 
BUBBOro, the 7th of November.”— kit. 
Jktirid Ctnmi., 8th January 1746-7. MS. in 
India Ohiee. 

[Also see CONGO.] 

BALTY, H. H. hdltl, ‘a bucket,’ 
[which Platts very improbably con- 
nects with Skt. vdrt, ‘water’], is the 
Port, halde. 

bALWAB, s. This is the native 
servant’s form of ‘barber,’ shaped by 
the ‘ striving after meaning ’ as odkodr, 
for hdlwdld^ i.e. ‘capillariua, ‘hair-man.’ 
It often takes the further form b&l-btir, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
P. buridany ‘ to cut,’ quasi ‘ hair-cutter.’ 
But though now obsolete, there was 
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alw) (8i'(i both Meninaki and Vullera s.v.) 
a Persian word bdrhar^ for a barla*!- or 
surgeon, from which came iliis Turkisli 
tenn “ Le BerherAyachi, (|ni fait la barbe 
ail Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in 
the Appendix to tlu* journal of Antoine 
Galland, jmbd. at Paris, 1881 (ii. 190). 
It looks its if tliis must have been an 
early loan from Ei]ro])e. 

BAMBOO, s. A])])liL'd to many 
gigantic grasses, of whicli Bttmhum 
nrundinacea and B. 'imlgriris are th(‘ 
most commonly cultivated ; luit there 
are many ot-her spec-iiis of the same 
and allied genera in use; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, an^i Ami‘rica. 
This word, one of the coiiinionest in 
Anglo-Irulian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure tirigin. According Ic' Wilson 
it IS Canarese hdtihfi [or us tbe Madras 
Admin. Mmt. {Glosa. s.v.) writes it, 
hninhu, which is Siiid to be “onoma* 
topaeic from the crackling and e\- 
jilosions when they burn”]. Marsdeii 
inserts it in his dictionary as good 
Malay. Crawfurd says it is cei*tainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewliere 
unknown to the Malay languages. The 
usual Malay word is huluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
t^anara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among tbe Portuguese 
before the end of the Kith century to 
indicate the ])rohahility that w'e adopted 
the word, like so many otlnsrs, through 
them. We helieve that the correi t 
Conarese word is baynm. In the 16th 
century the form in the (Ion can Hj»]»ears 
to have been mambu^ or at least it 
was so rej)rese,nted hy the Portuguesi*. 
Eumiihius seems to suggest a (piaint 
onomatopona : “ vehementi ssi mo.s ed un t 
ictus et soiiitus, qiium incendio eoni- 
huruntur, quando iiotuin ejus nomeu 
Bembu, Bambu^ facile exauditur.” — 
(Herb. Amb. iv. 17.) [Mr. Skeat 
writes : “ Although hnluh is the stan- 
dard Malay, and bambu apparently 
introduced, 1 think bambu is the form 
used in tlie low Javanese vernacular, 
w'hich is (juite a different language 
from high Javanese. Even in low 
Javanese, however, it may be a Ixir- 
rowed word. It looks curiously like 
a trade corruption of the common 
Malay word sammnhttj whicli means 


the well-known ‘Malacca cane,’ both 
the hanihoo and the Malacca c.ane 
being articles of export. Klinkert 
says that the mmamhu is a kind of 
rattan, which was used as a walking- 
stick, and wliidi was called the Malacca 
cane hy tlu* Eiiglisli. This Malacca 
cane and the rattan ‘bamboo cmie ’ 
ri'ferred to by Sir H. Yule must surely 
be identical. Tlie fuller Malay name 
is actual 1> rot(Ut mmamhu., w’liich is 
given as the equivalent of Galnmua 
Scijuonuiu., Tjoiir. bv Mr. Ridley in bis 
Plant List. (J.KA.S., July 1897).] 

The term a|t]ilied to UthUklr (Taba- 
sheer), a Mlict*ous concretion in the 
bamboo, 111 our first (juotation seems 
to show that himhu or iriambu was 
one of the uords \\hi<h the Portuguese 
iiiheriled from an earlier use by Persian 
or Arab ti,iders. But we have not 
been MM ces.'.fiil 111 finding other proof 
of this. Witli lefiTence to sitkkar- 
mainbu Ritter >siys ; “That this drug 
(lahashtr), as a urodiujt of the hamboo- 
eaue, is to this day knowm in India by 
the name of Sacar Mamba is a thing 
whicli no one needs to he told” (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entii-ely 
unknown. 

It IS ]) 0 ssihle that tlu* (’anaresc ivord 
IS a vernacular ci/rnijjtiou, or develoji- 
ment, of tlu* S^kt. vanm [or vamblia\ 
from the forjiier of which comes the 
H. Ixjtts. Lkmhoo does not occur, so 
far as wc can Jind, in any of thi* mrliir 
16th centiiiy books, which employ m?ma 
or the like. 

In England the term bamboo -cane 
IS halutually ajq^ied to a kind of 
walking -stic^, ivhich is formed not 
from any baiuhoo but from a species 
of rattan. It may he noted that some 
30 t,o 35 years ago there e.xisted along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
liamboos of considerable extent ; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1563.— “The pooplo from whom it (tofxi- 

.’fA/r) IS got cull d .yacar-mambuill . . . • 
bocaiiHo the canes of that plant ore called 
by the Indians mambu.”— G'arcm, f. 194. 

1.578.— “Some of these (canes), espeoially 
in Malabar, are found so large that the 
people make use of them as Imts [anhar- 
(ucame*) not opening them out, but cutting 
one of the canes right across and using the 
natural knots to Htr)p the ends, and so a 
couple of naked blacks go u^Mn it . . . each 
of tnem at his own end of the munbu [in 
orig. Tn&bu] (so they call it), being provided 
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>\ith two paddles, one in each hand .... 
and HU upon a cane of this kind the folk 
pusN ucroHs, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked." — C. Aw»t4i^ Tra^'todu, 296. 

Again : 

“. . . and many people on that river 
(of Cranganor) make use of these eanes in 
place of Iwats, to bo safe from the numerous 
('tocndiles or Caifmoin.s (us they call them) 
winch are in thin river (w’hich are in fact 
gjoat and ferocioii.s liairds) " [/w/arffw]. — 
find. 297. 

mic«*e jiassagCH are curious as explaining, 
if they hardly justify, (Jtesias, in what wo 
have regarded as one of his greatest bounces, 
vi/. hiH story of Indian canes big enough to 
lie used as boats. 

“All the houses are made of canes, 
which they call Bajnhos, au<l bee covered 
with Strawe.”— /'</f A, in JJni:/. u. lUH. 

1.198 - . . a thicko roede as big os a 

Ilian's legge. which is called BambUfl." — 
l.ntHmtm, W ; ( Hak. Sod. i. 19.^)|. 

1(108.- “ lava niultas prodiicit arundiues 
iTosSi'is, (juas Manbu voeant." — l*rlim J*ar» 
hfs), Jtm. Aarahn m Jndnim (lioutman's 
I i'tHKJt ), }». Ik). 

<■ lOlO.— “ Les I’ortugais ot les Indiens no 
‘'i' soruent point d’aiitres bastons pour porter 
li iirs palaHijuius ou litiores. lls rajipollent 
partoiit Bambou.”— /h//(oV, i. 237 ; [Hak. 
Sue. i. 329]. 

Kiiri — “Those two kings (of Camboja and 
Si. I 111 ) have neyther Ilorwes, nor any fiery 
liistruniont^. ; but make use only of bowos, 
and a certaine kind of pike, made of a 
Kiioltie wood like Canos, called Bambuc, 
wliidi i's cNcocdnig strong, though pliant 
.ind Hii|t|)lc for vse." — J)f Jjoufarfy 33. 

1(521 — “These Forts will bettor uppearo 
hj the Draught thereof, herewith sent to 
\<mr Worships, inclosed in a Bamboo."— 
better in y'(trrA<i.s, i. (599. 

1(523.— “Among the other trees there was 
■vn immense quantity of bambii, or very 
large Indian canes, and all clothed and 
« <)vored with pretty green foliage that went 
creeping up them."— 7*. dcl/a Vaf/e^ ii. 640 ; 

I Hak. Sw. ii. 220J. 

c. 1666. - “ Ootto machine ost auspenduo h 
line longue barro quo Ton eppollo Pambou." 
- T/in-mot, V. 162. (This spelling recurs 
throughout a chapter describing jiulankius, 
though elsewhere the traveller writes 
Imnibou.) 

1673.— “ A Bambo, which is a long hollow 
cane Fryer ^ 34. 

1727.— “The City (Ava) tho’ great and 
IKJpulous, ia only built of Bambou canes." 
— A . Hamilton., ii. 47. 

1865.— “When 1 speak of bamboo huts, 
I moan to say that post and walls, wall- 
))lates and rafters, floor and (batch and the 
withes that bind them, are all of bamboo, 
in fact it might almost be said that among 
the Indo-Chinese nations the staff of life is 
a Bwboo. Scaffolding and ladders, land- 
iM-jetties, fishing apparatus, irrigation- 
wheels and scoops, oars, masts and yards, 


spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, 
bow-string and quiver, oil-cans, water-stoups 
and cooking-pots, pipe-sticlto, conduits, 
clothes-boxes, pan - boxes, dinner - trays, 
pickles, preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, cordage, 
bellows, mats, paj)or, these are but a few 
of the articles that are made from the 
bamlioo." — Vvle, Mumon to Ava, p. 153. 
To these may bo added, from a cursory 
inspection of a collection in one of tJj‘' 
masoums at Kow, combs, mugs, sun-blinds, 
cages, grotesque curvingH, brushes, fans, 
shirts, sails, teapots, pijies and harps. 

BninbooH Hoiiictiiiies popularly 
distiuguished (after a native idiom) 
HH iiuUl* and female ; the latter em- 
hraeing all the common species with 
hollow stems, the former title being 
applied to a certain kind (in fact, a sj). 
ot a distinct genus, Dendrocalamua 
driclus), which has a solid or nearly 
solid core, and is much used for 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It IS remarkable that this 
popular distinction by sex was known 
to Ctesias (c. ii.c. 400) who says that 
the Indian reeds w'cre divided into 
male and female, the male having no 

ivnpuiVTjv, 

()ne of the present wTilers has seen 
(and pirtakeii of) rice cfioked m a joint 
of liaiiihoo, among the Khyens, a hill- 
people of Arakaii. And Mr Mark- 
liam mentions the same practice as 
prevalent, among tlu‘ Chunchos and 
savage aborigines on the eastern slojies 
of the Andes {J. R, (reoy. Soc. xxy. 
155). An endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1855 to procure tlie largest 
obmiiiable bamboo. It was a little 
over 10 inches in diameter. But 
(Jlusius states that lie had seen two 
gre.at specimens in the University at 
Leyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Ceylon (1882), siieaks 
of hamboo-stems at Peridenia, “ each 
from a foot to two feet thick.” 
We can obtain no con-oboration of 
anything approaching 2 feet. — ^ee 
Gray’s note on Pyrard^ Hak. Soc. 
i. 330.] 

BAMO) n.p. Burm. Bha-maWy Shan 
Manmavj; in Chinese Sin-Kaiy ‘New- 
market.’ A town on the upper 
Irawadi, where one of the cliief routes 
from China abuts on that river ; re- 
garded as the early home of the 
Karens. [{McMctho^ Karens of the 
Golden Cher., 103.)] The old Shan 
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t-own of Bamo was on the Tapeng K., 
about 20 m. east of the Ira wadi, and 
it is suppoHed that the English factory 
alluded to in the quotations was there. 

[1684. — “A Sottlomeut at Bammoo upon 
the confines of (Jhinji.” — J*rinuh, Madras 
Oo7Ls., iii. 102.] 

1750. — “This brunch sooms formerly to 
have boon driven from the Estuljlishmont at 
Pramvioo.''—l)alriim.plf, Or. lirp., i. 111. 

BAN^A, s. The fruit of Mum 
j)(irad.isaica, and M. mpmitmn of 
Linnaeus, ))ut now reduced to <ine 
.‘species under the latter name by B.. 
Brown. This word is not us(‘d in 
India, though one liears it in the 
Straits Settlements. The a* id itself 
IS said by De Orta to have ("ine from 
Guine./i ; so also Pigafetta (see below). 
The matter w’ill be more eonveniontlv 
treated under PLANTAIN. Prof. 
Robertson Smith pthnts out that th.- 
coincidence of this name with the Av. 
haTUiny ‘ fingers or toes,’ and hanandy ‘ a 
single finger or toe,’ can hardly b<- 
ae-cidental. The fiuit, as we learn 
from MukaddasT, grew in Pale.stine 
before the, (Inisades ; and that it is 
known in literature only as maa^ 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhere popularly known as 
‘lingers.’ It is jiossilile that the 
Aralis, through whom ]irohably the 
fruit found its M'ay to W. Afrie.a, 
may have transmitted with it a name 
like this ; though hi.storical evidence 
is still to seek. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“ It is curious that in Norwegian and 
Danish (and 1 belie\’e in Swedish), 
the exact Malay word pimmjy which 
IS unknown in England, is used. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may be be- 
cause we had adopted the word banana 
before the word pisang was brought 
to Europe at all.”] 

1563. — “Tho Arub culls these ynvua, or 
amum; there are ohaptorH ofl tho subject 
in Avicenna and Serupiun, and they cull 
them by this name, as does Hasis also. 
Moreover, in Guinea they huve these figs, 
and call them bananas.”— f/mva, 03 v. 

1698. — “Other fruits there are termed 
Banana, which we think to be the 
of Egypt and Soria . . . but hero they 
cut them yearly, to the end they muy bear 
the better." — Tr. of Pigafetta' » ihngu, in 
Harloian Coll. ii. 553 (also in Purefuu, 
ii. 1008.) 

c, 1610, — “Des hanrifnf (marginal rubric 
Bannaaei) quo les Portugais appellent figues 
d’Inde, and aux Maldives QueUa.'’—Pyrard 
de Lavaly i. 85; [Hak. Soc. i. 113]. The 


Maldivo word is here the same as H. heUl 
(Skt. I’fidu/a). 

1673.— “Bonanoes, which are a sort of 
I'lantuiH, though less, yet much mure 
grateful.” — Frifn, 40. 

1686.— “Tho Bonano tree is exactly like 
tho Plantain for Hhnt)e and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smallor." — 
Ihimpury i. 316. 

BANCHOOT, BETEECHOOT, s.s. 
Term.s of aliiise, which we should 
hesitate to jiriiit if their odious mean- 
ing were not obscure “t«) the general.” 
If It were known to tin* Englishmen 
who sometimes use tho w'ords, wt* 
believe there are few who would not, 
.shiink from such brutality. Some- 
what .similar in character seem the 
words w'hich Saul iii his rage lling.s 
at his n(»hle son (1 Sam. x.\. 30). 

1638. — “ b’on nous monsira .\ vne doiuy 
houu dc la \illc vn sepulchre, rpi’ils .'ipj)ellcut 
Bety^chuit, e’est ii dire la vorgoguc de la 
fille deeouvortc.” — Mandfhht, Pans, ] 6.^)9, 
142. Hoc also iv. 1.57. 

Tliere, is a handsoiiie tomb and 
nioM(pie to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erected by Hajji Malik Bahu-ud-din, 
a wa/Zir of Sultan Mohammed Bigara, 
in memory of his wd+e Bibl Achat or 
Avhlnlt ; and jirobably the, vil(‘ story 
1,0 wdiich 1,1)1* 17lh-cciilury travoller.s 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
misrejm'sentiition of -iliis name. 

1648. “Bety-chuit; dat is (endor ocr- 
brcdingc gcsproockun) in onso talc te soggcii, 
u Duchtors Schaemelheyt ." — Van Tunst, 16. 

1792— “The officer (of Tippoo’a troops) 
who iod, on being challenged in Moors 
answered {Agari ijue b>gue), ‘We belong to 
tho advance’ — the title of Lally’s brigade, 
.sujiposing the people he saw to be their twn 
Europeans, whose uniform also is rod ; but 
soon discovoring his mistake the com- 
mandant called out (Firinghg Banchoot I- - 
rkehno) ‘they arc tho rascally English ! 
Make off ’ ; in which he sot the corps a 
ready example.” — Dirunix NarnUioe, 147. 

BANOOOK, ii.p. The modern 
capital of Siam, proi»erly Bang-kok; see 
explanation l>y B]). Pallegoix in quota- 
tion. It had been the site, of forts 
erected on the ascent of the Menam 
to the old capital Ayuthia, by Constan- 
tine Phauleon in 1675 ; ' here the 
modern city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of Ayuthia (see JUDEA) by the 
Burmese in that year. It is unciertain 
if the first quotation refer to BailCOClL 
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1652.—“. . . and Bamplacot, which 
stjindw at the mouth of the Menam." — 
BarruSy 1. ix. 1. 

IGll.— “They had arrived in the Hoad of 
.Siitim the fiftooiith of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
'I'he Towno lyoth some thirtio leagues vp 
along the Riuer, whither they sent newes 
of their arrivall. Tho Sahander (see SHAH- 
BUNDER) and tile Oovernor of ManCOCk 
(a place scitiiatod hy the Kiuor), came backe 
vith the Messengers to roceuie his Mnje.sties 
Letters, but ehiofly for tho presents ex- 
jiceted.” — P. WUliamunn Ploris, in Pin-t/uns, 

j. :vji. 

1727. — The Ship arrived at BenCOCk, a 
C.istlc about half-wav uj), where it is eiis- 
tomarv for all Shijis to j)ut their (inns 
.I'.horc.” A. J/timifton, i. 

l.Si.7) — “CiviLis regia tria habet nomiua : 

. han milkdl'. per contractionom Bangkok, 
pigus oloa.stroruni, e.st noiiieii primitivuni 
*piod hodie etiam vulgo usurimtur.” — 
J'lit/rffoiT, (tram. Liiigiuir Thai., Bangkok, 
p. 1G7. 

BANDANNA, s. This term is 
juoperly fipidied to tlie ricli yellow 
<11 red silk litmd kerchief, witli diamond 
-pols leffr while by jiressiire ap])lied 
1" prevent th(*iv receiving the dye. 
Tin- etymology may he gathered from 
Sliakespear’s I)i(!t., which gives “ /frfw- 
d/o//7; ]. A mode of dveiiig ill whudi 
lilt' (loth is tied in diirerent jdaces, 
lo prevent the ])arts tied from receiv- 
ing the dye ; ... 3. A kind of silk 
cloth” A class (jj- ea.ste in Gnzerat 
uho do tliLs kiml of prejiaration for 
<l,\eiiig are calh*-(l Bandhonl (J)rum- 
moud). [Such handkerchiefs are known 
in S. India as Pulicat handkerchiefs, 
('loth dyed in tliis way is in Upjier 
India known as Chunri. A full ac- 
f 'Mint of the process will he found in 
Jourii. Ind. Art^ ii. 63, and S. M. 
Hadi\s Mon. on Dyes and Dyeing^ 
}*. 35.] 

c. 1590.— “His Majesty improved this 
<u*partmont in four ways. . . . Thirdhi, in 
stuffs 08 . . . BdndhllUll, ChhXnt. Alcfiah." 

Ain, i. 91. 

1752.— “The Cossembazar morchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
tios ordinary baadaimoes, and chappas.’ — 
InAoTip, 31. 

1813.— “BandamoeB . . . 800.”— J/iWam 

(Ijist of Bengal Pioco-goods, and no. to tho 
^n), ii. 221. 

1848. — “Mr Scapo, lately admitted part- 
nor into tho groat Calautta House of Fogle, 
r ake, and Cracksman . . , taking Fake's 
place, who retired to a princely Park in 
(the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be 
raised to tho peerage os Boron BandannA), 


. . . two years before it failed for a million, 
and plunged half the Indian public into 
miRory and rM\\\."—Vanky Fair, li. ch. 25. 

1860. — “‘Of course,' .said Toogood, 
wiping his oyos with a large red bandana 
handkerchief. ‘By all moans, como along. 
Major.' Tho major had turned his face 
away, and ho also was weeping." -Last 
(Jhrnnn'fr of Jimstf, ii. 362. 

1875. — “In Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 
‘Picco goods silk: Bandanah Choppahs, 
per iiioec of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score . . . 
115 JU." 

BANDAB^E, s. Mahr. Bkanddri, 
the name of the caste or occupation, 
it IS fi])plii‘(l at Bomb;iy to tlic class 
of people (of a low caste) wlio tend 
the coco-]Milni gardens in the island, 
and draw toddy, and who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It has no 
connection with the more common 
JihdnddH, ‘a treasurer or storekeejier.’] 

1518. — “. . . . certain rliitios collected 
from tho bandaiys who draw tho toddy 
{sura) from the aldeas. . . — S. Itotrllio, 
Tomho, 203. 

1614. — “The people . . . are all (■hris- 
tians, or at least tho groator part of them 
consisting <»f artianns, carpenters, r/uiudarM 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), whose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-pal m.s, and coruinhirS (soo 
KOONBEE) who till tho ground. . . 
fittrarro, AftH. 

1673.— “Tho President ... if ho go 
abroad, the Bandarines and Moors under 
two Standards march before him.” — Frt/rr, 
68. 

,, “. . . besides 60 Field -pieces ready 

in thoir Carriages upon occasion b) attend 
the Militia and BandarineB.” — Jhid. 66. 

0 . 1760. — “ There is also on the island kept 
up a sort of militia, composed of tho land- 
tillors, and bandarees, whose living depends 
chieffy on the cultivation of the coco-nut 
trees.” — </mve, i. 46. 

1808. — “ . . . whilst on the Brab trees the 
cast of Bhundarees imid a duo for extract- 
ing the liquor .” — Bomhiy litguJation, i. of 
]8()8, sect. vi. ^ra. 2. 

1810. — “Her husband came home, laden 
with toddy fur distilling. Ho is a bandaii 
or toddy-gatherer .” — Maria (ifmham, ‘26. 

c. 1836. — “Of the BbundareeB the most 
remarkable usage is their fondness for n 
peculiar species of long trumpet, called 
JHwngahr, which, ever since the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi- 
lege of carrying and blowing on certain 
H^te occasions.” — R. Murphy, in Tr. Bo. 
Grog. Roc. i. 131. 

1883.— “We have received a letter from 
one of the large BhundaiTieB in the citj^, 
pointing out that tho tax on toddy trees is 
now Rs. 18 (? R$. 1, 8 as.) per tapped toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 
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K». 1 per tree ; he urges that the Hom- 
htty toddy-drawers are entitled to the privi- 
lege of practising their trade free of license, 
in consideration of the military serviceM 
rendered by their anoeMtors in garrisoning 
Bombay town and island, when the Dutch 
fleet advanced towards it m 1670.”— of 
India (il/av/), .Inly 17th. 

BANDEJAH, s. Port, handeja^ ‘n 
salver,’ ‘a tray to ]»ut ])ivsciits on.’ 
Wo have seon tl)o word itsod only in 
tlio following jmssagoH : — 

]61i].— “We and the Hollanders wont to 
viaet Semi Dono, and we uarid hym a bottoll 
of stroiig water, and an othci of Spanish 
wine, with a great box (or bandeja) of sweet 
broad.” — Coch'x JJian/, ii. 14.‘i. 

[1717. — “Rocoivod the l*hii nmund 
FntMAUN) from rnptain ivw'.dam in a 
bandaye C<n3ered with a nch pieee <»f Atlass 
(see ATLAS).*' — I>iurii, Hak. S«)C. 
ii. ccclx.] 

1747. — “Making a' small Cntt (see COTl 
and a rattan BandijaB for the Nabob . . . 
(Pagodas) 4: 3*2: *21 .” — Ant KxpniAfs ><' 
Fort St. Ihif'id, Jany., AIS. lifCotHs tn Indm 
Offin. 

c. 1760. — in largo eoni})anios is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguese name. 
Bandejahe, .something like our tea-boards." 
— i. 237. 

1766. - “To Moniirbud Dowla Nabob— 

R. A. I*. 

1 Pair Pi.stol.s . *216 0 0 

2 ( 'hina Bandazes 172 1 2 b " 

— J.trrd iJurhiii Clmrptu, in Long, 433. 

Bandeja appears mthe MoutUa VtH'alntfnr 
of Bliimcntntt as used there for the present 
of cakes and sweetmeats, tastefully pjicked 
in an elegant basket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast." It corresponds 
therefore to the Indian dd/i (see DOLLY). 

BANDEL, ii.p. The name of tlie 
old Portiipiese .settleiiieiit in Bengal 
about a mile above Hoogly, where there 
8till exists a monastery, said to be the 
oldest church in Bengal (see Imp. 
Gazeiar). The name is a Port, corrup- 
tion of bandar, ‘ the wharf ’ ; and in 
this sliape the word was a^iplied among 
the Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in (Correa, under 1541-42, we 
find mention of a port in the Red 
Sea, near the iiioutn, called Bandel 
don Malemos C oi the Pilots’). Chitta- 
gong is callea Bandel de ChatigTio {e.g. 
Ill Bocarro, p. 444), corresponding to 
Bandar Ckdtgdm in the AuLohiog. of 
Jahangir {Elliot, vi. 326). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (see below) it is 
applied to Gomlirooil], and in the 
following passage the original no doubt 
nuis Bwndar-i^ughll OTjHdgli-Bandar. 


[1616.— “To this PuriKwe took Bmndell 
theyr fiH)rt on the Mayne ." — Sir T. Rm‘, 
Hak. Soc. i. 129.] 

1631.— “. . . these Europeans increased 
in number, and erected large substantial 
buildings, which they fortihed with cannons, 
muskets, and other implements of war. In 
duo course a considerable place grew up, 
which was known by the name of Port of 
Hflgll.’’- 'Ahthii Ihnnul., in Elliot, vii. 32. 

17r»3. — “. . . Ics ^tablissoments forni^^s 
pour jussurer lour commerce sent Hitn(5s sur 
les bords ric cette riviere, (lelui dcs Portu- 
gais, ({u'lls out np]iii1f^ Bandel, un adoptant 
Ic tcrinc Pcrsaii uo Bnuh v, qiii signiHe port, 
ost aiijourd'hin rodiiit a peu do chose . . et 
il est jircsijiie yontigu a Ugh cn remontant.” 

h' Am (lh‘, El taiirim-mr ti!>, p. 64. 

1782. — “There arc hvc European factories 
within the sjiaee (»f 20 miles, on the opjiositc 
banks of tbe river Uanges in Bengal ; 
Hoiighl\, or Bandell, the Portuguese Presi- 
dency ; (.'hiusuru, the Dutch ; (Jhaiiderna- 
gore, tho Kreneh , Siramjiore, the Danish ; 
Sind Calcutta, the Englisli.” /‘riff's ithsftiv- 
tioHis, kc , .''•1. In /‘tin's Trmts, i. 

BANDICOOT, s. Corr. from tin* 
Tclcgii pandi-kokku, lit. ‘pig- rat,.’ 
Tile name has sjuvad all over India, 
its apjJied to the great, rat called by 
naturalists Mns maUiharicun (Shaw), 
Man iiimtnifU'* (Hardwick e), Mnn handi- 
rota (Bech .stein), bandirota 

(Blaiil'onl, p. 425)j. The word i.s 
now ii.He(l atso in Queensland, [and 
is the origin ot the name of the 
famous Ilevd'ifjo gold- held (3 ser. N. d- Q. 
ix. 97)]. 

c. I'iJO. “ In Lesser India there be some 
rat- a.s big as foxes, and venuinuus exceed- 
Friar dnrdit/nis, Hak, Soc. ‘29. 

c. 1313.- “They imprison in tho dun- 
geons (of Dwaigir, i.f. Daidatabiid) those 
who have boon guilty of great crimes. There 
are iu those dungeons enormous rats, bigger 
than eats. Jn fact, those latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
them, for they would got tho worst of it. 
So they are only caught hy stratagem. I 
have seen these rats at Dwaigir, and much 
amazed I was ! Ilm Iiutvta, \y. 47. 

Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor : 

1673, — “For Vermin, tho strongest huge 
Rats us big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
the Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry.”— /'n/rr, 116. 

Tile following surprisingly confounds 
two entirely different animals : 

1789.— “The Bandicoot, or musk rat, i» 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than anything else." 
— Muriro, Narrative, 3*2. See mCJitt-BAT. 

[1828.— “They bo called Brandy-oatoo.” 
—Or. t^^ing Mag. i. 128.] 
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1879. —“! shall never forget my first 
night here (on the Cocos Islands). As sotm 
iiM the Sun had gone down, and the moon 
rnen, thousands ui)on thousands of rats, in 
.Mize e«|unl to u jbandiCOOt, appeared.”- 
PnHok, sport in II. Hunnah^ &c., ii. 14. 

1880. — “They (wild dogs in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo when in numbers .... 
hut. usually preferred smaller and more 
ensily obtained j>rov, os rats, bandicoots, 
;ind ‘possums.” J/u//., Jan., 

[1880 — “ In Kiiglund the (’ollector is to 
bo found riding nt anchor in the Bandicoot 
Club.”— Ahmyli-Marlap^ Tvmiip-ou>' Dm/s, 
87.] 

BANDICOY, -s. Tin* lolloijuial 
nann* in S. Tndiji of tlie fruit, of 
JlUn-st t'j<r}ilrnfus ; Tamil r(’)>fjai-lchih\ 
iiiiri]K* trmt of tin* veiHlai, callerl 
111 H. WoTo/i. See BENDY. 

BANDO ! IT. iin]^erativt‘ hajidho., 
‘tic or iiialvc fa.st.’ “Tins and prob- 
ably oilier Indian words have been 
naturalised in t-he doelvson the TbanieH 
in‘(jiienl.ed by Lascar crews. I liave 
beard a London liglit.(‘r-iuaii, in llie 
A’^ictona Docks, throw a ro])e ashore 
to another Londoner, calling out, 
Bando ! (iW -(ren. Kmtinge.) 

BANDY, s. A carriage, hid lock - 
eairiage, hnggy, or cart. Tliis word 
IS usual in holli the S. and W. TVe.si- 
(leiicie.M, hut is iiiiknow'n in Bengal, 
and in the N.W.P. It Is the Tamil 
Telug ftaWf, ‘a carl or vehicle.’ 
'I’lie word, as bendi^ is also used in 
•bi\a. [Mr Skeat writes— “Klinkert 
lias Mab hmdi^ ‘a chaise or caleclie,’ 
hut I have not heard the word in 
standard Malay, though Clifford and 
Swett. have feewda, ‘a kind of sedan- 
chair carried hy men,’ and the coni- 
nioner word tandn ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter,’ which 1 have heard in Selangor. 
Wilkinson says that kereta (i.e. kreta 
hnidi) is used to signify any two- 
wheeled vehicle in Johor.”] 

1791.— “To ho sold, an elegant new and 
fftshionahlo Bandy, with copper panels, lined 
with Muroeeo leather .” — Madras Courier. 
29tb Sopt. 

1800.— “Ko wheeboarriagoH can bo used 
m (lannra, not even a buffalo-bandy.” — 
Ijotter of jWr T. Munro^ in Li/t^ i. 243. 

1810.— “ None but open carriages are used 
in Ceylon ; we therefore went in bandiM, or, 
in plum English, gigs.'* — Maria Qraham^ 88. 

1826.— “Those persons who have not 
European coachmen have the horses of their 
• . . ‘ bandies ’ or gigs, led by these men. 


. . . Gigs and huokeries all go here (in 
Ceylon) by the name of bandy." — Ndtri' 
(ed. 1844), ii. 152. 

1829. — “A mighty solemn old man, soatod 
in an uiien bundy (read fnindy) (as a gig with 
a head that has an opening behind is called) 
at Madras.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 2nd 
od. 84. 

I860.— “Bullock bandies, covered with 
cajans met \w.’'—Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 146. 

1862. - “At Coimbatore 1 Ixiught a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest comstniction.” 

- Alnrk'luim's Peru and India, 393. 

BAUO, BHANG, s. H. hhAing, the 
dried leaves and .small .stalks of heiii]> 
(?.#'. (la^inoMx indiai), u.sed l,i) cau.se 
intoxication, (‘itliiT hy smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a Hweetineal 
(.see MAJOON). Hashish of the Arabs 
IS .suhsb'intially the same ; Birdwood 
Hfiys it “consists of the tender tops 
of the plants after flowering.” [Bhataj 
is nsnally derived from Skt. ohaygn, 
‘breaking,’ hut Burtou derives both 
it and the Ar. harij from the old Ooptie 
N'lbimj, “meaning a jirejiaratioii of 
heinj) ; and here it is easy to recognise 
the llomeric Nepenthe.*^ 

“On the other hand, not a few apply the 
word to the henbane {hyosryamus touer) so 
much used in modiieviil Euroito. The Kdnuls 
evidently moans henbane, distinguishing it 
from Bashlsh a/ ‘ rascal’s grass, ’ i.e, 
the herb Pantagruelion. . . ITiouso of Bhang 
doubtless dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
whose earliest social pleasures would be in- 
obnants. Herodotus (iv. c. 75) shows the 
Scythians buniiiig the seeds (leaves and 
enpsuloH) in worship and becoming drunk 
iiIMin the fumes, as do the S. African Bush- 
men of the present day." — iArab. Nights, 
i. 65. )1 

1563.— “The great Sultan Badur told 
Martini Affonzo do Souza, fur whom he had 
a great liking, and to whom he told all his 
secrets, that w’hon in the night he had a 
desire to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all he hud 
to do was to oat a little bailee. . . — 

(Jarria, f. 26. 

1578.— '* Bangui I'* ^ plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabis of the Latins . . . 
the Arabs call this BaDgne * Axis'" {i.e. 
Hashish).-^. AcMla, 36Ml. 

’ 1598.— "They have .... also many kinds 
of Drogues, as Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, 
Bangue and Sandall Wood.” — Linschoten, 
197[Hak. Soo. i. 61 ; also see ii. 116]. 

1606.— “0 mais de tSpo estuva ohoo do 
baaglie.” — Oouvea, 93. 

1638. — “ II se fit apportor vn petit cabinet 
d’or . . . . dont il tira deux layettes, ot prit 
dans I’vne de Voffion, on opium, et dans 
I’autre du bangi, qui est vne oertaine drogue 
ou poudre, dont ils se seruent pour s’exoiter k 
la luxuro.”— Paris, 1669, 160. 
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1685.— “I have twonoriii of the Bangue, 
which were sent from two acverul places of 
the East Indies ; they both difTur much from 
oiip Hemp, ulthouph they Hoom to differ 
most as to their magnitude.'* — />r. Ihina 
iS/oatie to Mr. Jiay, in May' a CorrenjMrndnv'f , 
1848, p. 160. 

1678. — “Bang (a ploasimt intoxicating 
Seed mixed with Milk). . . ." --Fmn, 91. 

1711. — “Bang has likewise its Vertuevs 
attributed to it ; for being used ns Tea, it 
inebriates, or exliilanites lliom siccording to 
the Quantity they take.”— 61. 

1727.— “Before they eiifeilgo in a Kighl, 
they drink Bang, which is m.idc of a Seed 
like Homp-soed, that has fiii intoxicating 
Quality.” — A. Hamitton, i. 181. 

1763. — “ Moat of the troo])*-’, us i‘ cnsbrniury 
dunng the agitations of this Ic^tivul, hud 
eaten plentifully of bang. . . Orm', 

1. 194. 

1784. — “. . . it does not ujijiear that the j 
use of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles the hoiii]) of Kurojjc . . . i- ! 
considered even by the most rigid (Hindoo) i 
A breach of the law." -b'. ./oiimni, 

od. 1808, ii. 291. 

1789.-- “ A sho]) of Bang may be kept with 
n capital of no m(»ro than two shilhng.s, <»f 
fine rupee It is only some mats stretelied 
under some tree, whore the of the 

town, that IS, the vdo.stof mankind, ussondde 
to dnuk Bang.” — JSote on <%// M utaijlurln, 
iii. 308. 

1808.- 

“ The Hemp ■ with w'hich we usiul to hung 
Our prison pots, yon felon gang, — 

In Eastern cliuius ))roduces Bang, 

Esteomed u drug divine. 

As Ha.shish dro.H.sed, its magic powers 
( )an lap us in Elysian bowers ; 

Hut sweeter fur our sociul houi.s, 

O’er a daak of ro,sy wiue. " 

Lord A'airt’x 

BANGED — i.s also used as a 
ciple, for ‘.stimulated b> hauy^^ 

^^ banyed up to the oyes.” 

BANGLE, s. H. hangrl or hamjri. j 
The original word jiroiierly mean.s a ! 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by woiiu;n ; [the. vhfirl of N. 
India ;] but bangle i.s apidied to any 
native ring-brace.l(!t, ana also to an 
anklet or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian silver liangle.s 
on the wrist have recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.— “To the cuhmhl he gave a hoav\ 
pair of pld bangles, uf which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his wrists with his own hands.” — .luurnal of 
air J. NicholU, in note to Wellington Ih- 
epaiclua, ed. 1837, ii. 378. 

1809.— “Bangles, or bracelets.”— Jlfan a 
Graham, 13. 


]H10, — “Some wear ... a .stout silver 
oriinment of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or lor rah [I-ar<f| on either wrist.”— 
son, V. M. i. ‘SOb. 

1826 “ J am juiid with the .silver bangles 

of my cnomy, iind his ca,sh to boot." - Fan- 
duraiijf IJari, 27 ; [ed. 1873, i 36]. 

1873.— “Year after year ho found .some 
excu.se U)r coming up to Sirmoori— now a 
proposal for u tax on bangles, now a scheme 
foru new mode of llindiistuni iinumnci.ition.” 
— 7Vc True iLfvrnicr, i. 24. 

BANGUN, .s.-St‘c BRINJAUL. 

BANGUB, s. Hind, hangar. lu 
U]»]icj- India this name is given to 
the higher ]>arts of the ]>lam country 
oil uliich t,]i(‘ towns stand— the older 
alliiMiiiii— in contradisliiiction to the 
hhdtjar [Khadir] or lower allnviuiii jiii- 
medijit.el,\ bordering the great rivius, 
and forming the limit of their iiiunda- 
tioii and modern divagations; the 
hhldar hasing been eiil out from the 
! bdagat bv tlie river. Mi'dlicott spells 
' bhdnqar {Man. of Geol. of Jiulia, i, 404). 

BANGY, BANGHY, &c.. h. H. ha- 
hahgl, Mahr. Jntng’t ; Skt. vihangarnd, 
and vihanyikd. 

a A shoulder-yoke for carrying 
loads, the yoke or hancy resting on 
the .shoulder, velnle the load is ai»]»or- 
tioned at edber end in two eijual 
weigh bs, and generally hung hy cords. 
The iiiiikmaid’R yoke is tin*. ne.arewt 
ap]noacli l.o u survival of thi* bang.> - 
st,iir m England. Also such a yoke 
with its pair of baskets or boxes.— 
(Set* PITARRAH). 

b Hence a jiarcel jiost, earried 
originally in tliis way, was called 
bangy or dawk-bangy, even when the 
nrimilive mode of traiisjiorl had long 
necome ob.solete. “A bangy ]>arcel ” 
is a parcel received or sent by such 
l»ost. 
a.— 

1789.- 

“ Hut I’ll pivt* them 2000, with Bhangas 
and OnnHr.'<, 

With olophants, camels, with huckorios 
utid dofdiem,’' 

Ijctterx of SmpHn the Oecond, p. 57. 

1803.— “Wo take with us indeed, in six 
banghyB, sufficient changes of linen.”— 
U. Valent iu, i. 67. 

1810.— “The bangy-wc/lcrA, that is the 
bearer who carries trie bangy, supports the 
bamboo on his shoulder, so as to etiuipoiso 
the boskets suspended at each end.” — Wil- 
liamton, V. M. i. 323. 
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1 184;!.— “1 engaged eight boarera to carry 
my palankeen. Boaidea theae I had four 
banghy-ftMr(/(/r/!, men who arc each obliged 
to carry forty pound weight, in atnalJ 
wooden or tin boxoa, called pelamthx ." — 
TmnUers (uvount, Carey, OtKik Ofd JJays, 

II t>l.l 

to — 

e. 1S44.— ‘‘] will forward with this bjy 
Minngr y a copy of (.Japt. Moresby s 

Snrvo\ of the Red Sea ." — Sir C. Arthur, in 
J)) (/. I (I III In . of J^ord KUen horn nqh , J ». 221 . 

iS7d The officers of his regiment . . . 
siiliM ribiid to buy the young people a set of 
tTO( lo ry, .ind a plated tea and colTeo sorvnic 
(got up by dawk bangheo . . at not 

null'll more than 200 per cent, in advanee 
nl the Kuglish price.” -T}o Trio liefutiner. 

. r- 

BANJO, Though this is a West- 
.m»l Jiot East-ludiaii I.enii, it may he 
'Worth while tf» lulnidiUT llie following 
older I'oim of the Wfird ; 

17H1. - 

‘ Permit thy slaves to load the choral dance 
To the wild banshaw's luulancholy 
sound,”- (Hralnger, iv. 

See also J)one.s, for example of banjore, 
[and N.JC.JJ tor banjerj. 

BANKSHALL, h. a. A warc- 

lioiisc b. The oHiee of a Harhour 
M.islev or other Port Authority. In 
the loriuer sense the word is .still used 

III S. India ; in Bengal the latter is 
llie only smise recognised, at least 
.oiiong Anglo- Jndian.s ; in Northern 
1 lid if I tile word is not in use. As the 
f’filcntla olliee stands on the hanka of 
llie Hoogly, the name i.s, we lielieve, 
"hen aeeejited as having .some iii- 
dtdimte refereiiee Ui this jiosilion. 
And in a late work we find a positive 
and ]danHihle, hut entirely unfounded, 
explanjitioii of this kind, wliich we 
ipiotc helow. In Java the. word has 
a s]»eeilie, application to the open hall 
of audience, supported hy wooden 
])illiirs without walls, which forms 
part of every princely residence. The 
word is used in Sea Hindu.stani, in 
tile forms hamdr, and hangsdl for a 
‘store-room ’ {fioebuck). 

Bankhlmll is in fact one of the oldest, 
oi the words taken up hy foreign 
traders in India. And its use not 
i«iil v hy Correa (c. 1661) hut by King 
John (1524), with the regularly-formed 
Portuguese plural of words in -ai, shows 
how early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa does not. 


even ex])laiii it, as is his usual practice 
with Indian teriiLS. 

More than one serious etymology 
has been suggested : — (1). Crawfurd 
takes it ti* )»e the Malay word hangsal, 
defined hy him in his Malay Did. 
tlins : “(J^.) A .shed ; a storehouse ; a 
workshoy> ; a porch ; a (’overed pas- 
sage” (.see J. Ind. Archip. iv. 182). 
[Mr Skeal adds that it also means in 
Malay ‘half-husked paddy,’ and ‘fallen 
timber, of wliich the outer layer lias 
rotted and only the core remains.’] 
Bui it is priiiifihlc that the Malay word, 
though nuirked hy (‘rawfurd (“J.”) 
as Ja\ aiie.se in origin, is a corruption 
of one of the two following : 

(2) Bcng. b(i)ikn.sdlft, from Skt. hayik 
or 'oavik, ‘trade,’ and .^dla, ‘a hall.’ 
This i.s Wilson’s etymology. 

(3) . Skt. bhdtjdasdla, Cauar. bJmtj- 
diLsdU, Malayfil. paydisaln, Tam. panda- 
mlai or paniiakasdlai, ‘a storehouse 
e»r iiuigaziue.’ 

It is ditlicult to deihle which of the 
two Ltst is the original word; the 
prevalence of the K(*coiid in S. India 
I.s an argument in its favour ; and the 
suh.stitut]()ii of // for (1 would he. in 
accordance with a ]»h()netic* practice of 
not uncommon occurrence. 

a.~ 

c. 134r». — “ For the fiarular there is in 
every iHliiml (of the Maldives) a woodoii 
building, which they cull b^anBftr [evi- 
dently for haiifimlr, i.r. Arabic spelling for 
kiuga.sat\ where the CTOVornor . . . collects 
all the goods, nnd there sella or barters 
them .” — Ihii liatnta, iv. 120. 

[1520.- “Colloctod in hia bamgaiml ” (in 
the Muldivoa). — Dm', da Tnrrc do Tondio, 
p. 452.1 

1524. — A grunt from K. John to the City 
if Goa, says: “that henceforward even 
if no market rent in the city i.s collected 
from the bacac^B, viz. thoao at which are 
aold honey, oil, Imttor, hetre {i.e. betel), 
apiceH, and cloths, for permission to sell 
auoh things in the aiiid bacaris, it ia ovir 
pleasure that they shall sell them freely.” 
A note aays: “Apparently the word should 
ho hnra^ae:i, or bancacaea, or hariga^s, 
which then aignified any place to sell ^iugs, 
but now {lartieulurly a wooden houao.’’ — 
Archie. Portug. Or., Fnac. ii. 43. 

1561. — “ ... in the bengapaes, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment.” — 
Currm, LeiiaLi, i. 2, 260. 

1610 .— The form and uae of the word have 
led P. Teixeiru into a curious confusion (as 
it would seem) when, speaking of foreigners 
at OrmuB, he b^b: “nay muohoa gentiles, 
Baneanes [see BABTAK], Bangualya, y 
Cambayatys ” —where the word in italics 
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probably rejiroEients Banzai i.e. Hengalis 
(Hel, de Hannuz, ]8). 

e. 1610.— “Lo faoteur du Roy chrestion 
dus MaldiueH tenoit na banquesalle ou 
phistost collier, sur lo bord do la mermen 
rislo de Maid." — Pt/rard dt> haml, od. 1679, 
i. 65 ; [Hak. Soc. i.’ 85 ; also hoo i. 267]. j 

1613.— “The other Hettlomerit of Ylor | 
. . . with hoiiMOS of wood thatched oxtend.s i 
... to the holds of Tanjonpucor, whore | 
•thorc is a bangaaal or sentry 'h house without ' 
other defonfl ^’ — ilttdniho de Emlm, 6. 

1623.— “Bangsal, a shod (or barn), or 
often also n n>of without walls to sit under, 
sheltorod from tho rain or sun ." — (tosfxu 
]yi.flnis, Vwahularhm, &c., ins' (Iravcn- 
haage ; rojir. Ratavia, 1706. 

1734-5.—“ Raid tho Bankshall Merchants 
for tho house f>oleH, country reapers, &c., 
noco.sHary for housebuilding."— In Wheein. 
iii. 14K. 

1748.—“ A little below the town of Wauipo 
. . . These people [rwupradures) build a house 
for each ship. . . . They are called by us 
bankialls. In those we deposit the rigging 
and yards of tho vessel, chosts, water-casks, 
and every thing that incommodes us ar»oar<l.” 
— A Vo tin ye to tlu- E. Indm in 1747 and 
1748 (1762), }). 294. It appears from this 
lxK»k (p. 118) that the place in Canton 
River was known as Bankaall Island. 

1750-52.— “One of the first things on 
arriving here (Canton Rivor) is t(> procure a 
banoaball, that is, a groat house, con- 
structed of bamboo and mats ... in which 
the stores of the ship aro laid up.*’— .1 
Yoii(Ujp^ &c., by Ohf Toretv ... in a .scries 
of letters to Dr Linnicus, Transl.^l»y J. R. 
Forster (with ()8bcck'.s Voyage), 1771. 

1783. — “These people {OhnllaA, &c., from 
India, at Arhin) ... on their arrival im- 
mediately build, by contract with the 
natives, houses of bainluio, like what in 
(3hina at Wampo is callod bankshall, very 
regular, on a convenient spf»t close to the 
rivor." — Fonrst, T. to Meryul, 41. 

1788. — “ Banksauls —Storehouses for do 
positing ships’ stores in, while tho .ships arc 
unlading and refitting."— Vorab. 
(Stockdnle). 

1813.— “The East India Comiiany for 
seventy years' had a large bankaaul, or 
warehouse, at Mirzee, for tho rocejition of 
the popper and sandalwood purchasod in 
tho dominions of tho Mysore Rajah.” — 
Ffrrhex, Or. Mm. iv. 109. 

1817. — “The bftngial or mendrym is a 
large open hall, siipjiorted by a double row 
of pillars, and covered with shii^les, the 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and gilding .’ Java (2nd ed.), i. 93. 
The Javanese use, as in this pasi^c, cor- 
roaponds to tho meaning given in Jan.sz, 
Javaneae Diet.: ‘'Baogaal, Vorstelijke 
Zitplaata " (Prince's Sitting- place). 

b.- 

[1614.— “The custom house or bankiall 
at Masulpatam."— Lettert^ ii. 86.] 


1623. — “And on the Place by the sea 
there was the Cuatom-house, which the 
l^eraians in their language call Benksal, a 
building of no great size, with some upon 
outer porticoes." — P. della Valle^ ii. 465. 

1673.—“. . . Their Bank Bolls, or 
(kistom House Keys, where they laud, are 
'IVo ; but moan, and shut only with ordinary 
Gates at Night.’’— /Vy<r, *27. 

1683. — “I came ashore in Capt. Goyor's 
Pinnace to yo Bankshall, about 7 miles 
from Ballasoro."— /luirif, Feb. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. 1 . 6.5]. 

1687.“-“ Tho Mayor and Aldermen, etc., 
do humbly request the Honourable Rresidont 
and ('ouncil would please to grant aiul 
.issign over to tho Corporation tho petty 
dues of Rawlranll Tolls."— In Whtrfrr, i. 207. 

1727. — “Above it is tho Iiutfk Bankshall. 
ii Place where their Ships ridii when they 
lannot get further up for iiie ttjo swift 
Currents.” — A. Jlamiftov, ii. 6. 

1789. — “And that no one may plead 
Ignorance of this order, it is hiiroby diroctorl 
that it bo placed constantly in view .-it the 
Bankshall in the English and country 
languages.” — PrtH-l. ayatnd Sfavi-Triiding in 
Siion-kurTf ii. 5. 

1878.— “The term ‘Bauksoll * has always 
been a puzzle to the English in Indi.i. It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. The ‘Soil’ is 
tho Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,’ tho English 
‘Toll.’ Tho Banksoll was tlitn the place 
on the ‘ bank ’ where nil tolL^J or duties were 
levied on landing gixids." — 7Vi//»oy,s Wheehr^ 
harlij /tet'ordx of B. ludia, 196. (Quito 
erroneous, n.s already saitl ; and /oil is not 
Dutch.) 

BANTAM, ii.p. Till* jiroviTicc 

wliicb forms the wiistern extremity of 
Jjuu, projiei'ly Banian. [Mr Skent 
gives Baninriy ( Irawfurd, 7>Vi7ih2n.] It 
foriiu'd an independent kingdom at 
the beginning of the 17tb century, 
and then in-odiieed much pepper (m* 
longer growm), whicli eaitsed it to be 
greatly freipierited by Kuropean traders. 
An Eiiglisli factory was establisbed 
here in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
wlieii tlie Dutch succeeded in exjie.lliiig 
us ns mlerloi)er.s. 

[1615.— “They wore all valued in my 
invoice at Bantan.’’— FwsifT, Lctt&rs, iv. 93.J 

1727. —“The only Product of Bantam 
ia Pojuior, wherein it abounds ao much, 
that they can export 10,000 Tuna per 
annum.” — A. Hamltum, ii. 127. 

BANTAM FOWLS, s. According 
to Crawfurd, the dwarf poultry which 
we tyill by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
“not from the place that produced 
them, hut from that where our 
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voyagers first found them.” — {Desc. Diet. 
s.v. Bantam). The following e\ndently 
III Pegu deserihes Baiitams : 

ir)86.— “They also eat certain cooks and 
huijs called lonnc, which are the si/e of a 
tiirtle-dovo, and have feathered feet; but 
so pretty, that 1 never saw so pretty a 
liir(i. 1 brouf^ht a cock and hen with me 
os far as (Jhaul, and then, suspectinf^ they 
niiKht be taken from mo, 1 gave them to 
1 lie ( lapuchin fathers belonging to the Madre 
,\v Dios.”- /iM, f. rifw, 12G. 

“From Siam arc brought hither 
iitlle iVutvijuttr flocks with nitflod Feet, well 
.■irincd with Spurs, which have a strutting 
(iiile with them, the truest mettled in the 
World.” - 11 H. 

(1703. — “Wilde cocks and hens . . . 
miiih like the small sort called (Uuuuporrit, 
scverall of which wc have had brought us 
from damboja.” — Biarji, Ilak. Soc. 
II. <rc\xxiii. 

I'll is looks as if they came from 

Champa (q. v.). 

(1) BANYAN, s. a. A Hindu 
Iradcr, and especially of the Ih'ovince 
ol (jiizcrat, many of which <‘la8s have 
lor ages been settled in Arahuui ports 
and know'll hv this name ; hut the 
li'iin Is often apjdied hy early travellers 
111 Western India to ]»ersoiis of the 
lliiidii religion generally. b. In 
Caleiittu also it IS (or perhaps rather 
was) sjiecilieally ajqilied to the native 
I'vokers al.taehed to houses of business, 
Ol to ]ierHonH in the emidoyment of 
M ]»rivale gentleinau doing analogous 
duties (now usually called sircar). 

The w’ord w'as adopted from Vdmijn^ 

‘\ Miaii of the trading caste (iii (Jujarati 
'ditiyo), and that- comes from Skt. 

‘a iiiereliant.’ 'J'he teiininal 
nasal niay be a Portuguese addition 
(as in pahniqiiin, imtndarin, 

<'i' it may be taken from t-be plural 
lorm vdmydu. It is jirobable, how- 
'‘\er, that the Portuguese found the 
word already iii use hy the Arab 
traders. Sidi ’Ali, the Turki.sh Admi- 
ral, uses it in jirecisely the same form, 
apjilyiug it to the Hindus generally ; 
nnd lu tlie, poem of Saasui and Paiihu, 
tile Sindian Komeo and Juliet, as given 
by Burton in bis Sindh (p. 101), we 
have tlie form IVdniydn. P. F. 
Vincenzq Maria, W'ho is quoted Ijelow 
absurdly allege that the Portug uese 
railed these Hindus of Guzerat 
nani, because they were always washing 
theri^lves “ . . . . chiamati da Portu- 
Rhesi Bagnam, per la frequenza e 
superstitione, con quale si lauaiio piu 


volte iJ giorno ” (251). See also Luillier 
below. The men of this class profess 
an extravagant respect for animal life ; 
hut after Stanley brought borne Dr. 
Livingstone’s letters they became 
notorious as chief promoters of slave- 
trade in Eastern Africa. A. K. Forbes 
.sneaks of the medimval Winias at 
tlie (k)Lirt of Anliilwrira as “equally 
gallant in the field (wdtli Rajputs), 
and wise,)' in coiiucil . . . already 
in profession puritans of peace, Imt 
not yet drained enough of their fiery 
Kshatri lilood .” — (Rds Mala, i. 24-0; 
[ed. 1878, 184].) 

Bnnya is the form in which vdniya 
}i]>])ears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a different shade of mean- 
ing, and generally indiciitiug a grain- 
dealer. 

I.GIB. — “There arc throe (pialitios of thu.se 
(feiitilo.s, that i.s to .say, Horne arc called 
Hazbutn . . . others arc called Banians, 
and are merchantH and traders." — liarhmi, 

r*i. 

17)52. — “. . . Among whom came cer- 
tain moil wlio are called Baneanes of 
the same heathen of the Kingdom of 
(.lambaia . . . conling on Iniard the ship 
of V’^aaco da Gama, and seeing in his cabin 
a inctorinl image of Onr liiidy, to which our 
l>eo})lo did reverence, tfiey ai.so made adora- 
tion with much more forvenc>. . . — 

Jtamth, Doc., I. hv. iv. cap. G. 

155.5. — “We may mention that the in- 
habitants of (TU/erat call the unbelievers 
Bany&ns, whilst the iiihubitantH of Hindu- 
stan call them Hindu ." — Sidi 'Afi KnptidtLti, 

I in .1. As., 8. ix. 197-8. 

1.563. — “ /V. ff the fruits were all as good 
as this (mango) it would be no such great 
matter in the Baneanes, as you tell me, 
nut to eut fle.sh. And since I touch aon 
this matter, toll mo, prithee, who are those 
Baneanes . . . who do not eat Mesh i ... ” 
— (fan- to, f. 136. 

1608. — “The Goueriiour of the Towne of 
(iaiidt'utv is a Bannyan, and one of those 
kind of )>ooplo that obserue the ]jaw of 
J’ythagoras." — .Jumh, in i. 231. 

11610.—“ Baneanes.” See Iiuotation under 
BAjirkSHALL, a.J 

1623. — “One of those races of Indians is 
that of those which call thomselveN VantO, 
but who are called, somewhat corruptly by 
the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
BaniaJlB ; thov are all, fur the mo.st par^ 
traders and brokers." — P. dftlUi Vafle, i, 
486-7 ; [and see i. 78 Hak. 8txi.]. 

1630. — “A t>eople presented thomselveH 
to mine eyes, cloathed in liniien garments, 
somewhat low descending, of a gesture and 
garhe, as I may say, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate ; or a uountenance shy, 
ai^ somewhat estranged ; yet smiling out 
a glosed and bashful familiarity. . . . ] 
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asked what manner of people those were, 
HO strangely notable, and notably strange. 
Kopiy was made that thoy were Banians." 
— //orrf, Preface. 

16Grj.— "In trade these Banians are n 
thousand times worse than the ./eors ; more 
expert in all sorts of cunning trk-k.s, ami 
more maliciously mischievous in their r^- 
vengo.”— K. T. ii. f)8 ; [ed. 
i. 1^6, and see i, 91]. 

c. 16()6.— " Aussi ehacun a .son Banian 
dans les Indos, et il y n des personnel, de 
qiialit<^ <]iji leur confient tout no <ju'ils unt 
. . . .''—Thcmiut^ V. 1(56. This passig** 
shows in anticipation the transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672. — “'riie inhabitants arc called Gui- 
zeratts and Benyans."— 2. 

,, "It is the custom to sny that to 
make one Bagnan (so they call the ^^c.itile 
Merchants) you need three (^hinest .md to 
make one (Chinese three Hebrews/ - l\ 
Vmreiizo dt Mann. 114. 

1673. — “The Banyan billows the Stildicr, 
though as contrary in Humour us the Anti- 
podes in the sumo Mendian are opposite to 
one another. ... In Cases of Trade they 
are md- so hide-bound, giving thui Con- 
sciences iiKire Scope, and boggle at no 
Villainy for un Enioliimeiit." — AVz/c/, 193. 

1677.—“ Jn their letter to Ft. St. (4oorge, 
15th March, the (Vnirt offer i.*2() reward to 
any of our servanth or .soldiers as shall be 
able to speak, write, and tninslate the 
Banian language, and to learn their arith- 
metic.”— In Madras XaUs and ^lo. J, 

p. 18. 

1705.--“ . . . ctjux des jircnneres caste", 
comme les Baigfnans.”— 106. 

1813. — . . it w'ill, I believe, be goner- 
ally allowed by those who huvo dealt much 
w'lth Baniane and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, tluit their numd 
character cannot be hold in high estiuia- 
tion.”— Pnrheii, Or. Mem. ii. 456. 

4877.— “(If the Wanly Banyan, or trader- 
caste there are five great families in this 
country.”- linrtvn, t^ind /irn-stW, ii. 281. 

b.- 

1761.— “We expect and po.sitive]y direct 
that if our servants employ Banians or black 
poople under them, th^ shall be uecountahle 
for their conduct . The Court of Jhredon., 
in T/ony, 2.54. 

1764 . — JifHvhiUons and Ordns. That no 
Moonsheo, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, be 
allowed to any officer, excepting tho Coin- 
raander-in-CJhief .” — FU WiUmm Prw.y in 
Lon(jy 382. 

1775. — “We have reason to Hus}iect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomar) 
Banyan to General (Jlavering, to surround 
the Gonoml and us with the Governor's 
creatures, and Ut keep us totally unac- 
(juainted with the real state of the Govern- 
ment."— ji/twitic by Clavering y Mon non, and 
Fran^cufy Ft. William. 11th April. Jn Price' $ 
Traci»y li. 138. 


1/80.— “We are informod that the .luty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of Bengal 
Shoes in and uliout Calcutta . . . intend 
.sending a .Joint JMitioii to the Supremo 
Council . . . on account of the great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to tho Luxury 
(if the Bengalios, chieily tho Bangans (me) 
and Sarcars, as there are scarce any of 
[ tliein to lie found who does not keep a 
I Chariot, Phaetoii, Buggy or Pallanquin, 

\ and some all four . . In IlicJry'a Bengal 
June 24th. 

1783. — “ Mr llaslings’ bajmiajl w'as, after 
tins auction, found ])osscsscd of territories 
i yielding a rent of £140,000 a year.”— Bwj-dr, 
'S/tefck Oh E. 1. Bill, in Wntmgsy Ac., iii. 
41K) 

1786 — “Tho said Warren Hastings did 
permit and sulfer hi.s own banyan or prin- 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
Jiiild farms ... to the amount of 13 lac.s 
of ruiiees jicr annum.” — Art. agsi. Jlnxting.^y 
JUal,. vii. in. 

.. “ \ practice has gradually crept 

I in aintiiig the Baniane ami other rich 
I men of Culciilta, of dressing sonio of their 
servant" . nearly in the uniform of 
the Ilonouniblc Compaiij'.s Sepo)s and 
Lascars. . . A'nti/ifation, in Sdon Karr, 
1 122 

1788. - “Banyan A fSentoo .servant eiu- 
jiloyod 111 the management of coriimorcial 
affairs. K^c^\ English geritleniari at Bengal 
has a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 
I as the substitute of some great man or black 
I merclmnt.”— /(((//((/( \’o<al>ularif (btockdalc). 
j 1810.— “The same person frec^uontly was 
' banian to several Eiiropeau gentlemen ; all 
of whose c<jneems wore oi course accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those meetings the banians 
of Calcutta in variably held. . . — William- 

sini, I'. M. 1. 189. 

1817. -“The Eurojicnn functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native secretary. ”— 
Mill, (ud. 1810), lii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not here ucciirati ly interpret the word. 

(2). BANYAN, s. An undtii-Hliirl, 
originally of inn.slin, ami so called as 
rescinbliijg the body garment of the 
Hindus; luit now eoniiiionly applied 
to under hody-clotliing of elastic cotton, 
woollen, or silk weh. The following 
ciiiotations illiislrate the stages hy 
which tlie word reached its present 
application. And they show that 
our prede(*e.«i."tf)i‘s in India used to 
adopt the native or Banyan costume, 
in their hours of ease. C. P. Brown 
detines Banyan as “a loom dressing-^ 
govm, such as Hindu tradesmen wear.” 
Prohahly this may have been the 
original use ; hut it is never so em- 
ployed in Northern India. 

1672. — " It is likowiso ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
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on every Sabbath Day, and on every day 
when they exereiflo, toeair Engluh ajifxiref ; 
in respect the garbo is most becoming os 
Soiildiors, and correaptindent to their profos- 
Moii.” Sir W. Langlutnir'K StanditH/ Order^ 
in liVnr/rr, hi. 42t). 

17M1.— “The Ensign (as it jirovod, for his 
tirsi iijifieurance, being undresned and in his 
banyon coat, 1 did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
i rioil out, ‘None of your disturbance. Gentle 
nn n — In Whi’pler, iii. 109. 

1781. — “I urn an Old Stager in fhi.s 
< oiintry, having arrived in (Jalcutta in the 
W-iirl730. . . . Those were the days, when 
<iV>nl lemon studied Eti.v instead of lutJnou . 
\\lion oven the lion. Members tif the Gouneil 
iiM 1 in Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 

( 'onjeo (Congee) caps ; with a C'asc Hottlo 
Ilf ^;,Mid old Arrack, and ii Gouglct of Water 
]ilii< c(l on the 'ruble, whicli the Secretary 
( I Skilful Hand) froiiucntly couNorted into 
l‘mii‘li . . ." — Letter from An Old Ctnntfri/ 
in Jii/ifta Fch. 21th. 

IL7'1. -In a letter from llonn’o Walinde 
tlif tkjuntrss of Upyasi Ossor), dated 
\)>iil :lOth, 1773 {(*unnin!/lioiii'.\ od., v. -l.'dt) 
In deseribos a ball at Lord Stmilei's, at 
\\luih two of the daiieurs, Mr. Storor and 
Mi'-s Wrottesloy, wore dressed “in banians 
^Mth furs, for ^^i^^ty^, cock and hen.” Jt 
'VI Mild bo intorosLing to have further ilotails 
■if ilio.so garments, which were, it may bo 
Iiii|i(‘d, different from the modern Banyan.] 

“. . . ill! undershirt, eommonly 
■ .i’UmI a banian." - nv/bai/wei, 1 . 19. 

(.1) BANYAN, s. See BANYAN- 
TREE. 

BANYAN-DAY, s. Tins is .sea- 
laiig lor a jour nudifre, or a day on 
liicli no ration of meat was allmM-d ; 
(as one of onr (Hiotations aliove 
■Ain-esses it) the erew liad “to oliserve 
Hie Law of l^vtliogonis.” 

Iti90. — “Of this {Ki/rhrrii or Kedgeree, 
'!■'.) the KurofMtn Sailors feed in these juirts 
" 111 «! or twice a Week, and are forc’d at 
'ji"sc times to a I’ligan Ab,stineneo from 
I’li'sh, which creates in thorn a perfect Dis- 
■ iiiul utter Detestation to those Bannian 
Days, as they cuiiimonly call them." — 
310, 311. 

BANYAN-PIOHT, s. Thus: 

ItifK). — “This Tongue 'J’onipest is termed 
>lu;rc a Bannian-Fight, for it never rises 
Itlows or bloodshed." — Oriniffan, 27r>. Sir 
<1 Hirdwood tells iis that this is a phrase 
■'•ill current in Bombay. 

^BAHYAJI-TEBa also clliiitically 
B^yaii, s. The Indian Fig-Trw, 
f o*’ Fictu liengalemtU, L.), 

'•lin'd in H. bar [or iMirgat, the latter 
K 


the Bourgade^* of Bernier (ed. (7on- 
atahkj p. 309).] The iianrc ajniears to 
have been first liestow'ed popularly on 
a famous tree of this sjiecies growing 
iiefir Gombroon (((.v.), under which the 
Banyann or Hiiiun traders settled at 
that ]>ort, had built a little pagoda. 
So stiy.s Tavernier below. This 
original Bnnyan-tree is described h> 
l\ della Valle (ii. 453), and by 
Valenti jn (v. 202). P. dtdla Valle’s 
account (1622) is extremely interesting, 
but f/io long for quotation. He caUs 
it by tlie Persian name, Idl. The tree 
.still stood, within half a mile of the 
Knglish factory, in 1758, when it W’as 
visited hy Ives, Mdio ri notes Tickell’s 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEEB 
BURR.] 

c. A..n, 70. —“First and foremost, there ii« 
a Fig-treo there (in India) which bearoth 
very .small and slender figges. The propertie 
of this True, is to plant and set it .solfo with- 
out m.ans holpe. For it spreadeth out with 
niightie armes, and the lowe.st water-lionghos 
undornenth, do bend so downeward to the 
very earth, that they Uuich it aguine, and 
ho upon it ; wdieroby, within one years space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
put fourth a now Spring round aUmt the 
Mother-tree : so as these brauticlios, thus 
growing, seerno like a traile or iKirdor of 
arlKiiirs mast ciirioiisly and artilieially mado," 
&c. — I'lniie.'i Sat, JJisforie^ by Philemon 
lUhtud, 1. 360. 

I 1021.— 

^ “ . . . 'Hie g'Kidly bole being got 

I To certain ciibils’ height, from every side 

'I'ho boughs decline, which, taking root 
afru.sh, 

Spring up now boles, and these spring 
new, and newer, 

Till the whole tree become a porticus, 

Or jirched arbour, able to receive 

A numerous trooj).” 

Hen Jonsuny Xrpfnnr's Triumph, 

c. 10r»0. — “Cut Arbro estoit do m^mo 
e.s|ioce quo eoluy (pii est a line liouo du 
Bander, ot ijui msse |»our uue nierveillo ; 
mals dans les Indos il y on a quantity. Lo.s 
Pomins rappellent Luf, les Tortugais .-IW^cr 
df Jieifs, ot lus Krancai.s TArbra des Baai- 
anes ; imrcu quo les Banianes ont fait b4tir 
desHouH une Pogodo avoe un oarvansera 
accuni}>agn^ do filusieurs potits ^taiigs pour 
so lavor." — Tarmner, P. de Perse, Ijv. v. 
eh. 23. [Al.s<» soe od. Ball, ii. 198.] 

c, 16f»0. — “ Near to tho City of Ormus was 
a Bannians tree, l>oing the only tree that 
grew in tho Island."— Eng. Tr. i. 
255. 

c. 1666. — “ Nous vimes i\ cent ou cent 
cin({uante pas de oe jardin, I’arhre IPardaus 
toute son otendu6. On TapiMllo auasi Ber, 
et arbre dei Banlane. et arhre des racinet 
. . . ."^Tkei'enot, v. 76. 
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1667.- 

“ Tho tig- tree, not that kind for fruit re- 
nown ’d ; 

But such as at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Docan spreads her amis 
Branching so broad and long, that in th(' 
ground 

The bended twigs take root, and diiughlors 
grow 

About the mother-tree, ti pillar'd shade 
High ovor-arch’d, and echoing walks he 
tween.” Lo.Ht iic. 1101 

[Warton points out that Milton must have 
had in view a desenption of tlio Banyan- 
tree in (rcrard’/t JfrrfMf under the iieading 
“of the arched Indian fig-tree.”] 

1672.— Eautmin/ of St/rof 
i.f. a League, we pitched our 'I’ent und«‘r 
a Tree that besides its Loafs, the Branches 
bear its own Kfiots, therefore hy the 

/^ortuqalx, Arhor <ff ife/; ; Brir ih* Adora- 
tion the BouifuM pay it, tho Banyan -Tree." 
— FVffpr, lOfj. 

1691.- “About a (Dutch) mile from 
(ramron . , . .stands a tree, hcmU»fore 
deHoribed by Mandolslo and otiiers. . . . 
Beside this tree is an idol temple where the 
Banyans do their woisnip." Vahuhjii, 
V. 267-8. 

1717.- 

“ The fair descendants <»f thj sacred hod 
Wide-liranching o'er the Wcstoni World 
shall spread. 

Like the fam’d Banian Tree, whose pliant 
shoot 

To earthward bending of itself takes root, 
Till like their mother ]>lant ton thoiisHml 
stand 

In verdant arches on tho fertile land , 
Beneath her shade tho tavMjy lnduin.s 
rove, 

Or hunt at large through the wide-echoing 
grovo.” 

To-MI, Kpmfh' from a Ltidif in 
Englun(l to a Liufi/ i/t Aro/non. 

1726. — “On the north side of the <-il\ 
(Surat) is there an uncommonly groat Pichar 
or Warinffin * treo. . . Tho Portuguese call 
this tree Albero do laiz, l.r. Uoot-tree. . 
Under it is a small chapel built by a Jinii/on, 

. . . Day and night lamiis are alight there, 
and Benyana constantly come iu pilgrimage, 
to offer thoir prayers to this saint."— 
VairiUiju, iv. 145. 

1771. — . . being employed Ut con- 
struct a military work at tho fort of I'rip- 
lasore (afterwards called Mursdeu's Bastion) 
it was necessary to cut down a banyan-tree 
which BO incensed tho brahmans of tliat 
lace, that they found moans to 
im " (i.«. Thomas Marsden of tho Madra.s 
Engineers). — Mem. of W. Miirsdrn^ 7-8. 

1809.— “Their greatest enemy (/ r. of the 
buildings) is the Banyan-Tree.”— Lif. T a- 
lentuiy i. S06. 

* Warimgin Is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 
to the banyan, Fieua benjamina, L. 


1810.— 

“ In the midst an aged Banian grow. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
'J’hat venerable tree, 

For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 

Kifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head ; 

4nd man} a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a phiminet grew towards tho 
ground, 

S(»inc wn ilio lower boughs which crost 
their wn}, 

Ki.\nig their bearded fibres, ruunrl and 
round, 

With many a ring and wild contorti(»n 
wound , 

Sonic to the passing wiml at times, with 
swav 

()f gentle motion swung ; 

Oilier*. < if younger growth, unmoved, wore 
huug 

bike stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted 
hoiglit." 

Si-nthnt, Coritr of Erhama, xiii. .^>1. 
[Southey takes his aeeontil from 
II illmnmot, Onnit. Eirld SjJortK, 
11. 118 I 
1821.— 

‘ ‘ 1 >es banians touffus, jmr los bramos adon?*., 
l)o]»iii.s longtemps la langueur nous lui 
plore, 

('ourb<^M par lo midi, dont I’ardour Ics 
d^vore, 

I Is <<tendent vers nous lours ramoau\ 
ulP'res.’' 

(UiHunir Jtelui*i(/ne, Le Pana, iii. 6 
A note of tho publishers on the preceding 
passage, in tho oditiuii of 18.^15, is diverting 
“ Un joumaliste allorauud a acous^ M. 
('usmiir Dolavigne d’uvoir pris pour un arbris 
line secte religicnse do rindo. ...” The 
Gorman lourn.ilist was wrong here, but he 
might ’nave found plenty of mutter for 
ridieuio in the pla}. ITius the Brahmiii'* 
(men) are AkrUir (’), ItUimore (“), and 
Evijmot their women Neala (?), Eaid’’ 
(’), and Mhzo (“). 

182.').— “ ^'oar this village was the finest 
banyan-tree wtiich 1 had ever seen, literally 
a grove rising from u single primary stem, 
whose maH.sivo secondary trunics, with their 
straightncMH, orderly arrungumoDt, and 
evident connexion with the parent stock, 
gave the general effect of u vast vegetable 
organ. Tlie first impression which 1 felt 
on coming under its shade was, ‘What u 
noble place of worship!’” — Ueber, ii. 

(od. 1844). 

1884. — “Uast forth thy word into tlio 
everlivirig, everwoiking universe; it is a 
sood-^rain that cannot die ; unnoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing os a tmnyan^ 
grove — ( purluips aluH ! as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years ." — Sartor Renartus. 
1856. - 

“ . . . its pendant branches, rooting in tlio 
air, 

Yearn to the parent earth and grappli>‘ff 
fast, 
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Gn)W up huge Htema again, which shout- 
iiig forth 

1 n massy hranchos, these again despatch 
'Phoir droonmg heralds, till a lahynnth 
Of rout and stem and branch commingling, 
forms 

A groat cathedral, aisled and choired in 
wood.” 

Th*’ Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

“ A family' tends to multiply fumi- 
lu‘s jiround it, till it becomes the centre of a 
Inbc, just us the banyan tends to surround 
it'«olf with a forest of its own offspring.” — 
MiH'hnuau, J‘rnii{ttiY HJamayt", 2 ( 19 . 

187H.— . . ties banyans soutenus jiar 
do.'' rucines aeriennos ot dont los branches 
toinbuntes engondront on touchant terre dos 
siijuts nouveaux." — Jter. r/rs Jtmx 
(irt. l.\ p. 8;i2. 

BARASINHA, h. The II. iiamc ol 

I Ilf widely-spread Cerrui< Wallickii^ 
('iiMcr. This H. name (‘12-horii’) 

I*' iu» doubt takiui from the iinmber 
ot lines being ajmroMmately twelve, 
'riie name is also applied by .sjiortsnieii 
111 beng.il to the lincenms Ihmiucellii^ 

( I V S ini mjh Iki r, [See Bl(i u/w'd^ Mamin . 
51^8 sn/f/.] T 

[lS7r» “i Know of no Hosh equal to that 
<if the ibex ; and the mti'n, u species of 
giguiitiL antoUipc of ('hmese Tibet, with the 
barra-singh, a rod deer of Kashmir, are 
ncjirb equally godri.”— Ahmie of 

SiioU', 91. 1 

[BARBER'S BRIDGE, n.p. This 
IS a enrioua native eornii»tion of an 
Knglisli name. The bridge in Madras, 1 
known a.s Barber’s Bridge, wh.s built b^ j 
an engineer named Hamilton. This 
'' as t ai ned 1 ly the ual ives iiit.o A 
and in course of time the imun- AmhutaH 
was identified with the Tamil ainimttav, 
‘Imrlx'T/ and so it came to he called 
li(irh€r\s Brnirff '. — See Lc Fann^ Man, 
nf thf Sal^m ii. 169, note.] 

B^BICAN, r. This term of 
imdijevul fortification in derived by 
bittr/‘, and hy Marcel Devic, from Ar. 
finrhakh, which lueaiiH a flewer pii>e or 
water-pipe. And one of the meanings 
KM veil by Littn^ is, “uiie imverture 
Imigue et etroite iiour I’lScoulement 
des eanx.” Apart from the possible, 
Hit untroced, history which this al- 
a ged meaning may involve, it seems 
probable, considering the usual mean- 
‘bg of the word as ‘an outwork before 
^ gate,’ that it is from Ar. P. bdh-hlidnay 
gate-house.’ This etymology was sug- 
gwLsted in print about 60 years ago by one 


of the present writers,* and confirmed 
to his mind some years later, when in 
going through the native town of 
CawnjKire, not long before the Mutiny, 
he saw a brand-new double- towered 
gaU*wav, or tfate-liousc, on the face 
of which was file inscrijition in Persian 
cliaracf-ers : “ii(/t-A7it/ntt-i-Mahommed 
Baklish,” or what-ever was his name, 
i.e. “The Barbican of Mahommed 
Bakh^h.” [The N.EJ). suggests P. 
harhir-Jchanah^ ‘housi*, on Uie wall,’ 
it being dillicult to derive the, Romanic 
forms in har- from l)dh-khdna.'\ 

The editor of the Chron. of K. James 
of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 
harhacan'a. in Spain means a second, 
<»iiterinoHt and lower W’all ; i.e. a fausse- 
br;iM*. And this am'ees with facta in 
that work, and with the definition in 
('oliarriivias ; but not at, all with 
Joiuvillc’.s use, nor with V.-le-Duc’s 
exjilanation. 

c. 1250.— “Tuit lo baron . . R’acordorent 
(|uootiun turtre . . . f^istl'on une fortere.<»e 
(pu fust bion garnio de gout, ai qui «e li Tiir 
fesoient sailhcs . . coll tore fust euiai come 
barbacane (orig. unti^iiiuralr') do 

rosto.”- The Med. Fr. tr. of of 

Tj/rf, ed. /'arisy i. 158. 

c. 1270. — . . on condition of his at once 
puttir^; me in iK)s«es.sion of tho albarmna 
t<»wor . . . and should l>e.side8 make hw 
8arucou.s eonstnict a barbaoana round the 
tower.” — Jtnio'.i of AiwjoHt as aluive. 

IJiOP.— “ Pour retpiorro to gont plus sauve- 
mout, fist le roys fairo uno barbaquane de- 
vant lo pout qui estoit entre nos dous os, en 
tol nmuierc quo Ton pooit ontrer do dous pars 
cn lu barbaquane ii cboval.” — Joinvilk^ 

p. 162. 

15.52.— “I^uron^o do Brito ordered an 
iiitronehnieut of groat strength to be dug, in 
tho fashion of a barbican (barbacS.) outside 
tho wall of the fort ... on account of a woll, 
u stone-cast d].stunt. . . ”— /fu/ww, II. i. .5. 

c. 1870.— “AarfKKttwc. D4fonse oxt^rieuro 
proUSguant une ontr(io, et permettant de 
r^unir un usao/, grand nomnre d'hommes 
lK)ur disposer dos sorties ou prot^gor une 
retruito.”— VioUft-h'lhiCy H. d'uue 
TfMfy 361. 

BARBIERS, s. This is a term 
which w'as formerly very current in 
tlie Ea.st, as the name of a kind uf 
paralysis, often occasioned hy exposure 
to chills. It began with ‘ numbness 
and imiierfeet command of the power 
of movement, sometimes also affecting 
the muscles of the neck and power of 

• In a Glossary of Military Terms, appended to 
Fvrtifioatimifor Ojfietn 9 fVif Army and StwknU of 
MUitary IlUtory, Edinburgh, BUckwood, 18&1. 
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articulation, and often followed by 
loHN of appetite, emaciation, and death. 
It has often been identified with Beri- 
beri, and medical ojjinion seems to 
have come back to the view that the 
two are forms of one disorder, thouch 
this was not admitted by some older 
authors of the last century. The 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
the most frerpient subjects of harhiers 
were Euro]>ean.s of the lower elajss 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in the open air, must l»e contrasted 
with the general experience that hcri- 
heri rarely attacks Eiiro]ieans. The 
name now seems obsolete. 

1673. — “Whence follows Fliues, l>mpsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which ih an einTvatin^; 
{»tr) the whole Body, being neilhut ,blo l<i 
use hands or Feet), Gout, Stouo, Malignant 
and Putrid Fevers.” — Fnin-, 68. 

1690.— “Another Distemper with which 
the Europeans are Htiinctune.'^ uthictcd, is 
the Barbearfl, or a deprivation of the Vse 
and Activity of their Limb;,, whereby they 
arc rendered unable to move cither Hand or 
F’oot. ” — (hnngton , JifiO. 

1765. — (If the land wind blow on a person 
sleeping) “ the oonHo<uu)nco of this is always 
dangerous, ns it seldom fails to bring on a 
6t of tthe BarbierB (as it is called in this 
country), that is, a t^ital deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.”— y<'As‘, 77. 

[e. 17.57. — “There was a disease common to 
the lower class of Europeans, called the 
BarberB, a specioH of {lalsy, owing to ex- 
pusure tL the land winds after a hi of in- 
toxication.” — In Cttir//, GVW Oh! Dm/s, 
li. 266.] 

1768.— “The barbiers, aspociosof pul.sy, 
is a disease most fret^uunt in India. It dis- 
tresses chiefly the lower class of Euro))eaiis, 
who when intoxicated with liquors frequently 
.sleep in the open air, exjiused tt> the land 
winas .” — Ltiid on Dixeases of Hot C'fhna(»i,, 
260. (See BEBIBERI.) 

BAEOANY, BRAGANY, II. hmu- 

Mni. The, name of a small silver com 
current in W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese uccujiatiun of (loa, and 
afterwards valued at 40 reU (then 
about O^d.). The name of the coin 
was apparently a .survival of a very 
old system of coinage-nomenclature. 
Kdnl is an old Indian word, ])erhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating ^ of 4 
of 4, or l-64th jiart. It was applied 
to the jital (see JEETUL) or 64th part 
of the mediaeval Delhi silver tanm — 
this latter coin being tlie prot,otypc 
in weight and position of the Rupee, 
as the hlni therefore wa.«i of the modem 
Anglo-Indian pice ( = l-64th of a 


Rupee). Tlicre were in the currenev 
of Mohammed Tiighlak (1324-135f) 
of Dellii, aliipiot parts of the tanhf, 
Thlahm, Shnsh-kdnis, Hasht-kilnla^ Dwdz- 
da-lcdnU, and Slufnzda-kdms, represent- 
ing, as the Persian luiiuerals indicate, 
pieces of 2 , 6 , 8 , 12 , and 16 kdnh or 
jitah. (See E. Thomas, }*athan Kirtga 
of Delhi, j)}). 218-219.) Other frac- 
j tional lueces were added liy Fii’oz 
I Sliidi, Moliannned’s son and successor 
(see Id. 27f5 xeqq, and rjuotation under 
c. 1360, l»elow). Some of fliese term.s 
long survived, c.f/. do-kdni in localities 
I of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present case tlie 
hdrahnn or 12 kdivi, a veniacuhir form 
of the du'uzda-kdnl of Moliammcd 
Tughlak. 

— “ 'rhoiisiituN of men from various 
I quarters, whf) possessed thousand's of those 
: cfsppcr coins . . , now brought them to the 
. treasun, .oid rcfcivod in cxihange goUl 
I tonhis and silver tonktix (Tanga). xhuJi-ifuulx 
and dii-qatt'iji, which thoj carnctl to thoir 
Ikuiios ” 7Yt)'U}t-i-Finr-tSli(ilu, in Klhnt. 
iii 240-211. 

c. 1350- “Sultan Fi'roy. issued several 
liirifhcs of toms. There w’as the g(»ld iauhi 
and the silver tauln. I’here wore Uho dis- 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 25, 
24. 12, 10, 8 and 6, and one rMif, known as 
elidiaf-odtaiditqfdin, hiitlf-o-uiiijqiinl, hixf-o- 
(fodiur-f/dn'i, <1 trdidaJffjahl, dafi-ffaul, hets/tf- 
Ifdnl, .s/uUlt-ffdnl, auu ifid- jUid."-^llu(f. 
357-.358. 

1510. Barganym, in rpioUitum from 
('orroa under Pardao. 

I. 5 .I 1 J. — “Eas tinn;jas branca.s tpiu .so roce- 
hom dos foros, suo de i barganis a hnnqa, 
ede‘J4 leaes o bargany. . . i.e. “And the 
wlute tavjd.^ that are received in payment- of 
land rc^emlu.s are at the rate of 4 barganis 
to the tanguf and of 24 fmfx to tho bargany.” 
— ,.1. A«/o'c, in SiihKidi(Kt, p. 31. 

,, SUUnnmt of thf lleveHH*'S lahichth' 
Kmg our Lord holds in the Island and Vdtj 
of (Juwi. 

“Item — Tlie lahinds of Tiamry, and 
Dow, and that of (Jhordu, and JoJulu, all of 
them, pay in land revenue {de foro) acconl- 
ing to ancient custom 36,474 w'hite tangvus, 
3 barguaniB, and 21 huh, at the tale of 3 
bargninniB to the tangua and 24 hah to the 
barguanim, tho samo thiug as 24 ftazarueos, 
amounting to 14,006 pardatm, 1 t(in{fua and 
47 /m/a, making 4,201,916 reh. The Isle of 
Ti^oary (Balsette) is the largest, and on it 
.stands the city of Guou ; tho otheni are much 
Hinuller and aro annexed to it, they being all 
contiguous, only sejwuted by rivers.” — 
Holeliu), Tomho, ihid. pp. 46-7. 

1.584.— “They vse also in Goa amongst 
the common sort to bargain for coals, wood, 
lime and such like, at so many bnganinBB, 
accounting 24 hasaribch/its for one (nuganine. 
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{illicit there ip no such money staiiipod.” — 
linnet, in BakI, ii. 411 ; (but it ia copied 
from (/. Ba/Oi’s Italian, f. Tli')- 

BABOEER, K. H. from P. bdrylr, 
A li‘o()]>er of irregular aivalry who is 
not the owner of liis troop liorse and 
.ii-in" (as is tile iioriiial jiractiee (see 
SILLA^AR), unl is either put in by 
.iiintliei person, perliaps a native 
(tilieer in tlie regiment, who aup]»lies 
1 lord's and anus and receives tile 
man’s full jiav, allowing him a re- 
duced rate, or has his liorse from the 
State in whose service he is. The P. 
word jiroperly means ‘a load-t-aker,’ 
a liaggage horse.’ The transfer of 
use is not (piite chmr. [“According 
111 a mans reputation or eonnectious, 
HI the numher of liis I'ollowcrs, would 
111 tlie rank (vinnfidh) jissigned to him. 

a rule, Ills followers brought their 
hwm Inirsts and other eiiuipnient ; 
lint sonu't lines a man with a little 
money would buy extra horses, and 
iiiouiit relations or deiiendaiits upon 
lli'Mii. Wlieii^thiH was tlie ease, the 
iiiiiii riding his iami liorst* was called, 
111 later jiarlanee, a dlalular (literally, 

‘ t (unpment -holder’), and one riding 
Hiiiieliody else's horse was a hlryir 
(‘ luirdeii-taker — JI'. h'vine. The 
I//NI/ of the huliun Mwfhuls^ J.R.A.S. 

.1 Ills 1890, p. ri39] 

IMl — “If the man again ha‘< not the cash 
t" imrchase a liorM', ho rules one holongiug 
1" a native ofliecr, or U) some prmlegod 
I'l’i'sHn, and bocomos whjit is called his 

bargeer . . . — Ca/mtta Rn\, vul u. p. 57. 

BAEKING-DEER,s. The ^.ojmlar 
name of a small sjiecies ol deer 
{(Wrnliis awreua^ Jerdon) called in H. 
hikar, and in Neual ratwd ; also called 
U)hfttceA-I)eer^ ana in Bombay Baikree. 

eoiniiion name, is from its call, 
vlucU is a kind of short hark, like 
I hat of a fox but louder, and may 
h( heard in the jungles wliich it 
iieijiients, both by day and by night. 
—{ Jerdon). 

1 1873. — “I caught the cry of a little 
baking - deer. ” — Cmjjer, MUhnef Uilh, 

BABODA, n.p. Usually called by 
die Dutcli and older English writers 
Jh'uderd; proper name ueeording to 
die Imp. Gazetteer^ Wadodra; a Targe 
I'lty of Quzera^ which has been since 
1T32 the capital of the Mahratta 


dynasty of Guzemt, the Qaikwars. (See 

GUICOWAB). 

1552. — In Barros, “Cidade de Barodar," 
IV. vi. 8. 

155.5.—“ In u ^ew days wo arrived at 
harS.); Bome duy.s after at Baloudn, and 
then tcKik the road towards Cfw.m.pniz (read 
ChamfWLnlrl).*'— Sidl ’.4/i, p. 91. 

1606.— “That city (Ohampanel) may be a 
day’s joumey from Deberadora or Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdora." — Couto, 
IV. ix. b. 

[1614. — “We are to go to Amadavar, 
Canibjua and BrOthera." — Foster, ' Leiterg, 
li. 213 , also see iv. 197. J 

1638. — “ Lil ville do Brodra o.st eitu^o dan.<4 
unci piauie snblonneuso, sur In petite riviere 
do 11 '(«.'<»’<, n trente f’i«, on qiiinze heuos de 
liroitst hm. ” — Maude! slo, 130. 

1813. — Brodera, m Forhes, Or. Mem., hi. 
268 ; 1 2nd od. ii. 282, 389]. 

1857.— “The town of Baroda, originally 
Barfutlra (or n bar leaf, i.e. leaf of the 
Fa'm tndUa, m shape), was the tirst large 
city I had seen." — Autvb. of Lutful Ink, 39. 

BABOS, n.p. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief exjiort of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
place! [The name in standard Malay 
i.s, aei-ording to Mr Skent, Barm.'] It. 
is perha]».s identical with the Pan»iir 
or Foit^ftr of the Middle Ages, which 
gave its name to the Fanmrl camphor, 
famous among Oriental writers, and 
whieli Ity the perpetuation of a mis- 
reading is often styled Aafywri camphor, 
&e. (See CAMPHOR, and Marco Polo, 
2nd ed. ii. 282, 285 seqq.) The place 
IS called Barrowse in the E. I. Colonial 
lUipers, 11 . 52, 153. 

1727. — “Baros is the next place that 
abounds in Gold, Camphire, and Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerce.”- A. 
Hamilton, ii. 113. 

BABBACKPOBE, n.p. The aux- 
iliary Cantoiinienl of Oalcutta, from 
which it is 15 in. distant, established 
in 1772. Here also is the country 
residence of the Governor- General, 
built by Lord Minbi, and , much 
frequented in former days before the 
annual migi'ation to Simla was estab- 
lished. The name is a hybrid. 
(See ACHANOeX). 

BARRAMUHUL, n.p. H. Bdra- 
mahall, * Twelve eaUtes ’ ; an old 
designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Salem in the 
Madras IVesidency. The identifica- 
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tion of the Twelve Estates is not 
free from difficulty ; [sue a full note 
in Le Fanu*s Man. of Salem, i. 83, 

/KJJ.]. 

1881.—“ TheBaxamahal and Dindipal was 
tloced under the (Tovornmont of Madras ; 
mt owing to the deficiency in that Presi- 
dency of civil Hervanta poaaeasing a com- 
petent knowledge of the native languages, 
and to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the revenue administration of the older 
}X)BseHsions of the tloinpany under the 
MadruH Presidency had hoen conducted, 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to omj»loy irnlitiiry 
officers for a tmic in the rnanugcinent of 
the Baramahl.” — Arhuthnot, Mnn. of .SVr T. 
Mnnro, xxxviii. 

BASHAW, H. Tlu‘ old p nu of 
what we now call jjanha, tin* ioi-incr 
huing taken from hdslul, the Ar. form 
of the word, which is it^sulf gem^rally 
believed to he a corruption o) the 
P. padifUaih. Of this the first jiart 
is Skt. jiatis, Zend. ]nntiii. Old P. 
paii, ‘a lord or master’ (com]). 
(Ir. SeairdT-rji). Pediah, indeed, for 
‘Governor’ (I mt with the vl\ guttural) 
occurs in I Kings 15, 11. ('hroii. 
ix. 14, and in Daniel iu. 2, 3, 27. 
Prof. Max Muller notices this, Imt it 
would seem merely as a curious 
coincidence. — (See JUmy on Ikmitl, 
567.) 

1554.—“ Uujuaniodi BaBBamm sonnoui- 
\mB reliquornra Tiircarum sennoiics con- \ 
gniohant.’’- Bushry. Epist. ii. (]». 124). 

1584.- 

“ Great kings of Uarhary and my i»ortly 

baBBas." 

Marlowe, Tn iHlmr)ane the (/reaf, 
>st Part, lii. 1. 

o. 1.590. — “FiliiLs alter Osinanis, Vrehanis 
f rater, aliuin non habot in Anuuhbus til uluni, 
<]Uam Alls baBBa : quod hiutiM.e vocabulum 
Turcis caput sigmficat." — Levwkten/s, An- 
iia/es tSuHavAmim Oihmaiitdaruni, od. 16.50, 
p. 402. This etymology connecting ItOnha 
with the Turkish banh, ‘head,’ must be 
rejected. 

c. 1610. — “Un Bascha estoit vonii eti sa 
Cour pour luy rendre coinpte du trilmt qu’il 
luy apportoit ; mais il fut neuf mois ontiers 
k attondre que coluy qui n la charge . . . 
eut le tempa et lo loisir de le compter ..." 
Pyrard de Laval (of the Groat Mogul), ii 
idl. 

1702. — “ . . . The most notorious injus- 
tice we have suffered from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda." — Tn 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727. — “It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
large City, and the Seat of a Beglerbeg. . . . 
The Baahawa of Bajumra, Camera, and MmoI 
(the ancient Nineveh) are subordinate to 
him.”— il. EamiMm, i. 78, 


BASIN, s. 11. hesim. Pcasc-mwil, 
generally made of Gram (o. v.) and 
used, somelinies mixed wdtii ground 
orange-])eel or other aromatic, suh- 
.staiice, to chian.se the hair, or for other 
l,oiletl.e juii’i loses. 

[1832. — “The attendants present first the 
jiowderod peas, called basuil, which answers 
the jrtirjHisc of soaj).” — Mr». Meer Jlassun All, 
i. 328. j 

BASSADOBE, n.].. A town U])oii 
the island of Kiwhm in the Persian Gulf, 
which helonged ill the ICth century to 
the Portuguese. The j)la(;e was ceded 
to the Prilisli Crown iii 1817, though 
the elaini now .seems dormant. Tin- 
])ermis.sion for the English to occujiy 
the ])laee as a naval station w^as 
grunted hv Saiyvid Sultan hin Ahmad 
of ’Oman, a)»out. the end of the 18th 
eenfiirv ; hut i1 was nol. aeliially 
»K'cu]ued h\ us till 1821, from which 
time it was llie depot of our Naval 
Sipuulroii 111 the Guif till 1882. The 
real form ol the name is, according to 
Dr. Ikidger’s li an si iterated ma]) (in JJ. 
of hnfhvt, dr. of Omthi), Jkhldfi. 

1(>73. “At lUKtn wc came to Bassatu, an 
ol(i ruined town of the Portugats, fronting 
<!ongo. P/yrr, 320. 

BASSAN, s. IT. biisan, ‘a dinner* 
])l.atc’; from Port bana (Panjah N. 
ii. 117). 

BASSBIN, n.j). This is a corrup- 
tion of three entirely different names, 
and is a])])lied to various jilaces remote 
from (*aeh other. 

(1) IVami, an old port on the coast, 
26 111 . north of Homhay, called hy the 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertained, 
Bacaiin (e.y. Barron, 1. ix. 1). 

c. 1.56.5, — ‘‘J)()j)o Daman si troua Baflain 
con iiKjlto villo . . . no di (juesta altro si 
caiia che risi, fmnionti, o niolU; lignamo."— 
Cemre de Federal in lioiinmiu, iii. 387 1?. 

1756. — “ Ikindur BaBBai." — Mircd’l-AU- 
modi, Bird'.s tr., 129. 

1781. — “Goncral Goddard after having 
taken the fortress of Besfli, which is one of 
the strongest and most imiiortant fortresses 
under the Mahrattu power. . . .” — 
Mutiujherm , lii. 327. 

(2) A t,(jwn and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Hurmese name BatheiB) 
was, aciiordiiig to Prof. Forchammer, 
a change, moae hy tlie Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from the former 
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iiHiiie Kuthdn (t.e. KnHein\ which was 
ji native corni])tioii of the old name 
Kiidma (see COBMIN). We winiiot 
eK])lain the old European corruption 
rtrsaim. [It has heeii supjKKsed that 
i1k‘ name represents the Befnjnga of 
Ptolemy {Ueo<j. ii. 4 ; see M^Uriiidle in 
hid. Ant. \iii. 372) ; hut {ibiil. xxii. 20J 
('dl. Temple denies this on the groiinn 
lli.-it, the name Bassein does not date 
earlier than alumt 1780. According 
In llie same authority (ibid. xxii. 19), 
t lie niodern Burmese name is PutUeiuf^ 
Ii\ (iidinary jihonetics used for Puihnuf, 
:iml spelt. Piisiit. or PuRtm. He dis- 
I'lites the .statement that tlu' change ot 
name wa.s made h\ Ahning]»’.i\a or 
Alompra. The Tnlaing ]ironMm lation 
dl I he name is ]*(unii or /'•«.«.■?///, aeeord- 
iTig to dialect.] 

(17H1.- - “IntjiTito jiiaciuttfioniiillaOtinpro- 
f-M/iomj fli Propu^jiHflo cho il Itojfno fli Avn 
fdvso alloni coltivato nellii fedo dn' Saeordoti 
■M-enlari di o-hsii ( ViiifrrogH/.ionc, o a’ nostn 
Ii Uc^ni di Battiam, Martnhan, e 
93. 

1 1 HOI . An incffoetual ntteinpl was made 
td refKH.suHH and dohind BassieiL i»y the lute 
< 'Ill-try or liioutenant.’’— J/i-if/o/i, 16. 1 

The form Penaixn oeeurs in I)afnfinpb‘, 
(ITeO) {Or. Jirpert., \. 127 and jmdiit). 

(3) B(mm, or ]iro]u*ily JV<ldm; an ! 
old town tn Berar, the chief jdace of 
tin* district so-cjilled. [See, lurar 
170.] 

BATABA, s. This is a term a]»- 
1 'lied to divinities in old Javanese in- 
s'-rijilions, &c., the use of which was 
(']iread over the Archi]ielago. It was 
regarded hy W. von Humholdt as 
1ii,l<en from the Skt,. nnaidra (see 
AVATAR) ; hut this derivation is now 
ri'jected. The word is used among 
Ih C. Christians in the Philijipiiies 
now iLs synonymous with ‘(lod^; and 
i.s applied to the infant Jesus (Blum- 
f'vfritt, VocahularY [Mr. Skeat {Malay 
Mayic.^ 86 seqq.) mscu8se,H tlu- origin of 
tlie word, and jirefers the derivation 
given by Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 
bhdUdra, ‘lord.’ A full account of the 
“ Peiara, or Sea Dyak pids,” by Arch- 
deacon J. Perham, will In*, found in 
Both, Natives of Sarawak, I. 168 seqq.^ 

BATAVIA, n.p. The famous 
<'apital of the DuUdi noasessions in 
the Indies ; occupying tne, site of the 
nld city of Jakatro, the. seat of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


the jireseiit Dutch Provinces of Ban- 
t-arn, Buitenzorg, Krawang, and the. 
Preauger Kegeiicies. 

1619.— “On tho day of the capture of 
.lakatra, 30th May 1619, it was certainly 
time and place to speak of the (luvernor- 
Gonorar.s dissatisf action that the name of 
Bata'via had been given to the Castle.” — 
VatmtijH, iv. 489. 

The Qovernor-Geiieral, Jaii Pieter- 
scii (Vieii, who had Uikcii Jakatra, 
desired b) have called the new fortre.ss 
Nnn Hoorn, from his own birth-])lace, 
Hoorn, oil till* Zuider Zee. 

c. 1649. “While I stay’d at Batavia, my 
Brother dy'd ; anfl it wa.s pretty to consider 
whjittho /Ji/yf/t made mo jiny for hi', Fimoral.” 

- Tarrnnrr (E.T.), i. 203. 

BATCUli, BATCOLE, BATE 
I CALA, &c., n-l'- Bhatkal. A place 
often named in the older narralive.s. 
ll IS on the coast of Caiiara, jii.st S. of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, in lat. 
13” 59', and is not to be confounded 
(as It has been) with BEITCTTL. 

1328.- , there is also the King of 

Batigala, hut ho is of the HamcenH.”— 
Frmr JoidanuSy p. 41. 

1510.— Tho “Batheoala, a very noble cit> 
of India,” of Varthoma (119), though mis- 
placed, nui.st we think be this place and not 

Beitcul. 

1548.— “Trolado (or. ‘ Copy ’) do Contrato 
f|ue o Gouernador Gnicia de 8<wi fez com a, 
Kuynha de Batecalaa iK>r nilo aver Hooy e 
elu regor o Koeyno.”' In «S'. lifttr/lu*, Toniht, 
212 . 

1599. — “ . . . iMirt is subject to tho Queenc 
of Baticola, who selleth groat store of popper 
to the Portugals, at a towno called Onor. . .” 
- .sVr FufJir (freiutlr to Sir Kr. Walsingham, 
in Brurr’s Amuth, i. 125. 

1618.— “The fift of March wo anchored at 
Bataohala, shmiting throe Peeces to give 
notice of our urriuall. . . ” — HV. Jlorr, in 
Piirrhag, i. 657. See also Stihuthury, ii. 
p. 374. 

[1624.— “We had the wind still contrary, 
and having sail’il three other leagues, at the 
usual hour wo cast anchor near tho Rocks 
of Batioala.”— P. de/la VafP, Hak. Soc. ii. 
390.] 

1727. — “The next Hea-port, to the South- 
ward of Otutar, is Bataoola, which has tho 
wMlyia of a very large city. . . ."—A, 
Hamilton, i. 282. 

[1785.— “Byte Koal.” See quotation 
under DHOw.j 

EATEL, EATELO, BOTELLA. a. 

A sort of Ixmt used in Western India, 
Sind, and Ben^j^il. Port, batell, a word 
which occurs in the Rotevro de V. da 
Oama, 91 [cf. PATTEIiLOj. 
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[1686.— “ About four or five hundred 
houBos burnt down with a ffront number of 
their BettilOB, Borns and lH)ats.” — 

Ih'arif, Hak. Soc. ii. flS.] 

18:^8.-“ The Botella may bo dascrilaid 
!i.s n Dow in miniature. . . It hna invariably 
a wiuaro Hat stern, and a long grab-hku 
head.” — in Ttunx. Jlo. Stu. 

vii. 98. 

ISf)?.— “A Sindhi batMla, pulled /'n/<- 
itiat'i, under the Tiiidal Kasim, laden with 
dry fish, was about to proceed to Jionibay.” 
— Lvtfitllah, 347. See also Iltirfnit, Simi 
Itn'mU-d (1877), 32, 33. 

[1900. — “The fiheikh Iki'n some tine vvar- 
veaaola, culled batila.”— 

ArahUi, 8.J 

BATTA, s. Two dilb ‘iriil words 
are thu.« r\']»r(‘s.scd in Angb>-I iidi.in 
oollonuial, and in a luainu'i- coii- 
fotmacd. 

a. il. hhutn or hhiHtJ : an i \lia 
allowance made to otticers, .soldici.s, or 
Ollier ]ml)lic ser\aiits, wlieii in tin* 
held, 01 ’ on other .special ground.' ; 
also huh.si.stence inoiiex to witnesse.s, 
])risonei .s, and the like. Military Batta, 
ori^nally an oeea.sional allowance, a.s 
denned, pretv to he a coii.stant addition 
to the ]>av of officers in India, ami 
(jonatitnted the chief oarl of the excess 
of Indian over Enpli.sh nidilary eniolii- 
ments. The ([uestion of the right to hatia 
^ on several occasions created great agita- 
tion aiiionp the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure of econoni> 
carried out hy Lord William Bentintk 
when (jio\ ci'iior-Gencral (G O. of the 
Gov.-Geii. in Council, 29th Novemher 
1828) in the reduction of full Imtla to 
half haiia^ in the allowances received 
hy all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain di.stance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
jiore, Dumdum, Berhamjioie, and Dina- 
pore) caused an emluring hitteritess 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural use, such 
as IMt^ hhanUly ‘adAunces made to 
ploughmen without interest,’ and 
bJMttaj hhantd^ ‘ jiloughmen’s W'ages in 
kind,’ with which il is possibly con- 
nected. It has also been suggested, 
without much probability, that it may 
be allied to hahut, ‘much, excess,’ aii 
idea entering into the meaning of both 
a and b. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may have been influenced hy 


the existence of the Europejiu military 
term htlt or Mt-inounj. The latter is 
from ?)df, ‘a jiack-.saddle,’ [Uite Lat. 
Ixutum], and ini])lie.s an allowance for 
carry 1 lip baggage in the field. It will 
he seen that one writer below’ seeiii' 
to confound the two words. 

b. H. UttUf aiul hdtui : agio, oi- 
(liilcreiice in exchange, discount on 
coins not ciiiTeiil, or of short weight. 
We may notice that Sir H. Elliot doe' 
not recognize an absolute .separation 
between the two .seli.ses of Batta. Ills 
detiiiitioii runs thus: “Difference ot 
e.xihange ; an\thiiig extra; an extia 
allowaiKe ; ili.siount on iiiiciirrcnt, or 
.'hort-weigiit coins; u.snallN called 
Batta The word has been su]>}>o.sed 
to be a cornijtlion «)f Jihdrta^ increase, 
but It 1 ' il ]niiv Jlindi xocable, and i' 
mole usualh ajijilied to discount than 
to )*icnnuin.” — (Uoss. ii. 41.) 
[IM.iit.s, oil till* othci Imiid, distingui.slic' 
tlic two word.s — Jinftii, Ski. vnttn, 
‘turned,' or rarhi, ‘livelihood’ — “E\- 
iliaiige, discount, difference of <*\- 
cli.’ingc, deduction, tS:c.,” and Hhntfn, 
Skt. hhaiJa ‘allotted,’— “advances to 
jibuighnieii witliiuit interest; }ilougb- 
maii^ wages in kind.”! It wMll be 
seen that we ba^'e early [’ortugnese 
instances of the word a]»parently in 
both senses. 

The most prohahle ex]ilanatioii is 
that the word (and I may add, tlii‘ 
thing) onpinated in the Port.ugnese 
ju-actice, and in the u.se of the Canare.se 
word bfutUn, M.’dir, hhdt, ‘rice ’in ‘the 
husk,’ called Ity the Portuguese hdtif 
and haio, for ji mainteuaiice allowance. 

The word hntty, for what is more 
generally called jmddy^ is or was 
commonly used hy the English also 
in S. and W. India (see Linsidwteniy 
Lurma and Fryer cpioted s.v. Paddy, 
and Wihmi^s (ilnmiry^ .s.v. Bhatta). 

Tlie practice of giving u special 
allow’anc,e for mintimentu began fi’on» 
a very eaily date in the Indian history 
of tlie Port.iiguese. and it evidently 
became a recogni.sefl augmentation of 
pay, <*orreH])oiiaing closely to our baiia^ 
wliilst the ( mutation h*oni Botellio 
helow’ show's also that bata and manti- 
meiito were used, more or less inter- 
chungeahly, for this allowance. The 
corresponaeiice with our Anglo-Indian 
Initta went very far, and a case singu- 
larly jiarallel to the discontent raised 
in the Indian army by the reduction 
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(•1 full-baWtt to \m\f-hattu is spoken 
I it l>v Cku’rea (iv. 256). The manti- 
uivnio had been jiaid all the year 
) <11111(1, hut the (Tovenior, Martin 
Alonso de Sousix, in 1542, “desiring,” 
.sa\s the historian, “a way to eurrv 
t:i\(iiir lor himself, whilst going against 
tlie jieojde and sending his soul to 
ordered that in future the 
iiiantimmto should he mid only dur- 
ing the 6 months of Winter (?.c. of 
llie rainy season), wlnui tlie force was 
<iii short*, and not for the oth(*i 6 
iiionth*^ when they were on hoard 
lli<‘ (misers, and n*ceived rations. 
Tins I rented great hillernesis, jieifeclh 
iinalogous in depth and in evjiression 
lo lli.it entertained villi regard to 
hold W. lieiilmck and Sir .lolin 
Al.ilcolm, in 1829. (Virrea’s utteram*e, 

I list <j noted, illustrates thi.s^ and a 
littli lower down he adds- “And 
Mills he look away from the troo]»s 
(lie h.ilt of their iiKnifiiin uto (half 
lluir hatta, in lact), and whether he 
did well or til in that, he’ll tind in 
llic lu \\ world ” — (See also ihid. ]». 430) 

Tie- lollowing (juotalions ill u.st rate 
tlie I’oituguesi* jiractiee from an eaily 
d,i1( 

li’iOlt “ The (-’iii)tiuii-ninj<*r . . . between 
(iHieer*- iind nion-at-arins. loft (iO men (.it 
(’oehiii), to whom tho fiietor was to give 
tlu'ir jijLv, and u\ory month a rricAdo of 
mui ft IK fit to, and to the oftleors w-heii on 
scrM( i- 2 r; — t’o/ivA, i, .‘$’28. 

1 '07 --(In eMtiiblishing the settlomonl ut 
Mo/.iiidiU|Ut‘) “ And the Cajitains totik 
((’Uiiscl .iiiioiig them><olvo'4, and fnmi tlie 
ill the chest, paid the force each u 
<iu mlu :i month fur muntimcuto, with wiiieh 
th'j men greatly refreshed thomsolves. . . 

— J 1)1(1 7H0, 

lall.- “All the people w’ho served in 
Midiica, whether hy seii or hy hind, were 
l>.iid their jiay for Hix months in advance, 
i'lul hIho received monthly tv'o n'uzaffun of 
^i>"Kfifnrnlo, cash in hiimi" li.e. they had 
•foiiU, kuta).-lb,d. ii. 2G7. 

a. 

l''*48.- “ And for 2ffarazeft (see FABABH) 
r I'f^'cdaoH a month for the two and 4 tangn.s 

;>;(■ bata.” . . ,—s. Jiutelho, Tombit, 25;$. 
I he editor thinks this is for kite, i.r. /xvddii. 
nut even if ho it is used exactly like batta 
or inuintonanco money. A following entry 
lias: “To the constable 38,920 rois a year, 
is comprised maintenance (manti- 

IJiW. —An example of bataa for rice will 
oo found s. V. MOORAH. 

The following quotation shows bnttee 
(or batty) used ut Madras in a w-ay 


that also indicates the original identity 
of buffi/, ‘rieti,’ and Mltta, ‘extra 
allow'ance ’ : — 

1680. — “The 7Voa.y and TamjarH (see 
TALIAR) sent in rjuest of two soldiers 
w'ho had deserted from tho garrison re- 
turned wiili answer that they could not 
light of them, w'horonjKm tho Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona's 
intorcoMsion ^ere taken in t^ain, and fined 
each one numth’s pay, and to repay the 
iiiune} }Miid them for Battoe. . . ."—Ft. >^f. 
tiro. Consti., Feb. 10. In and Ejts. 

Aid. iii. p. ;$. 

1707.—“. . . that they would allow Batta 
or .•subsistence money to all that should 
<le.Mort iis." — In Whttirr^ ii. (jti. 

176r). - “ . . . orders wore accordingly 
i.s.sued . . . that on tho l.st .lunuury, 1766, 
the double batta should eeuse. . . ." — 
Cano nol/s Cher, iv. 160. 

1789. — . . batta, or as it is termed 
in Knglund, M7 and forage money, whicli 
i.s here, in tlie held, almost double the 
peace allowance.” — Munro'n Narratire, p. 97. 

1799.— “He would rather live on half- 
pay, in H garri.sun that could boast of a 
fives court, than vogetate on fitfl batta, 
where there was r\ono.”-‘- Life of Sh T. 
Monro, i. 227. 

The following shows Batty for 
1 lee in Bombay : 

[1813.— Uico, or batty, is sown in Juno." 
—Foihes, Or. Mem. 2nd od. i. 2;$. | 

1829 . — To the Editor of the Betaja! Iftn- 
X(fr«.— Sir,— Ls it understood that tho Wives 
and daughters of oftieers on haff batta are 
included in the order to mourn for the 
Queen of Wirtemberg ; or will half -mourn- 
ing be considered sutfieient for them ? " — 

I Ijcitier in above, dated Ifith April 1829. 

I 18.''i7. — “I’hoy have made me a K.C.H. 
J niny eonfo.s.s to you that 1 would much 
rather have got a year's batta, because the 
latter would enable mo to leave this country 
a year sooner."— /S/r Ilopr Qrant, in Incidents 
of tlw Sepoif n «/■, 

b.- 

1554. — “And gold, if of 10 meUes or 21 
carats, i.s worth 10 cruzados the tael . . . 
if of 9 mates, 9 cruzados ; and according to 
whatever the mates may be it is valued ; 
but moreover it has its batao, t'.r. its shrof- 
fage {(^arnifagrm) or agio \eaibo) varying with 
the season.” — A, Nunes, 40. 

1680.— “ The payment or receipt of Ba.tta 
or 'Vatum upon tho exchange of Pollicat 
for Madnis pagodas prohibited, both coinos 
lieing of the same Matt and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 pagodas for every 
offence together with the loss of the Batta. ’ 
—Ft. St. (Ho. Conm., Fob. 10. In Notes 
and Exts., p. 17. 

1760. — “Tho Nabob receives hia revenues 
in the aicoai of the ourrent year only . . . 
and all liooaa of a lower date being 
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entoemed, like the coin of foroif^n pruvinccH, 
only a merchandize, arc bouglit and Mold 
at a certain diHCount called batta, which 
riaoH and falls like the pnce of other poods 
in the market. . . — Ft. U'/m. tkmy.. 

fJ une 30, in Bon^, 21 6. 

1810. — ”. . . ho immediately tolls master 
that the batta, the oxchungo, is altered." 
— Williantxon^ V, M. i. 203. 

BATTAS, BATAKS, ii.i> \\hv 
latter, aceordiiic to Mr. Skeat, heiiig 
the Htandard Alalay iiaine] ; a nation 
of Siiniatra, noted eHiH*t ialfv for their 
singular tyinnilifil in.stituti(>ii.s, coiii- 
hined with the possession of a written 
character of their own and s'Moe aj)- 
proach to lit^erature. 

c. 1430. — “In ejuH insulae, iju.iiu dicunt 
Batheob, parte, anthro]io])hagi iiabitant . . . 
capita huuiana in thosuuris habeiit, ipiac 
ex hostibus cuptis abscissa, csis curnibus rc- 
cundunt, iisquo utuutur pr<» numniiH.”- 
C&nti, in Poff(/iun, Jh Var. Fart, lib iv. 

c. 1539. — “This Einba-ssador, that w;»'- 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battaa . . . 
brought him a rich Present of Woo«l of 
Aloes, Calarab.ia, and live quintals of Hen- 
janioti in dowers."- (h(/an\s 1.5. 

c. 1555. — ‘ 'Phis Island of Sumatra is the 
first land w'heroin we know man’s dosh to 
Ik) eaten hy cortainu people which Hue in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who VBo to gildo their teethe."— 
l>tJtrovcriejt af tke IPoWd, Hak. Soc. 108. 

1586.— “Nol regno del Dacin simo ulcuin 
luoghi, nc’ quail si ritrouano certo ponti, 
che mangiano le creature huiiiitnc, <> tali 
genti, si chaimano Batacohi. e quaixio fra 
loro i fiudri, c i madri sono ve<'l»hi, .tccor- 
duno i viciuuti di mangiarli, e li liiangiano." 
— r/. Balhi, f. 130. 

1613. — “In the woods of the inturioi 
dwelt Anthrojiophagi, eaters of human 
flesh . . . and tii the present day continues 
that abuse and evil custoiii among the 
Battas of Sumatra." — (tod mho dr Fredm, 
f. 23v. 

[The fact that th(J Tlnttas arc cannibals has 
recently boon confirmer] ])y Dr. V«»b and H. 
von Antonrieth ((Jfutjr. ./oiti., .Inne 1898, 
p. 672.] 

BAWU8TYB, s. Corr. of huhnlmj 
in Lascar dialect {Boahuck). 

BAY) The, ii.p. In the languagt* of 
the old Company and its servants in 
the 17th century, J7w? Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683.— “And the Ooiuicoll of the Bay is 
as expressly distinguished from the Uouiicell 
of Hugly, over which they have noo such 
i»ower."— In Hedgeny under Sept. 24. [Hak. 
Hoc. i. 114.] 


1747. — “Wo have therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which wc sincerely wish may 
arrive safe with You, as We dt) that the 
(liontlemou at the Bay had according to our 
rejioiited Bequests, furnished us with an 
earlier convey Jiiwc . . ." — Let tn from Ft. tSt. 
Ihirld, 2nd M.iy, to the Court (MS. in India 
Ortice). 

BAYA, s. H. hniu [ftayd], the 
Wwiver-hird, as it ih called in i>ooks 
of Nat. lihst., Flomtu hnya^ Blyih 
(Fain. Fririffillidae). This i levcr little 
bird is not only in its natural .stJile the 
luulder of tho.se ivniavkalile j»endaul 
nests w'hicli are such striking objects, 
hanging from eaves or ]»alm-braiu'hes ; 
but it IS also docile t(» a singiilai- 
degr(‘e in domestiiatioii, and is often 
evbibilcd by itinerant nati\es as tlie 
pi'rfonner of tin* most delightful 
Ineks, as we have seen, and as is 
detaiUsl in a jMi]ier of Mr Blyth's 
(jUoti'd by Jt*rdon. “The usual pro* 
••edure is, wlien ladies are preseni, 
lor the bird on a .sign fiom its jii{i,sti*i 
to take a eai’dainom or sw'eatineat in 
its bill, and deposit it between a lady's 
lip.s. ... A miniatiire cannon i.> tlien 
lirought, which tlie bird hwds with 
coarse grain.s of ]>r)\\der oil" by one . . . 
it next seizes and .'•kiltully u.ses a 
.small ramrod : and then Uike.s a 
lighted iiiatih from its master, wliich 
It applies to the toueh-liole.” Another 
common jierformance is to scat ter small 
h(*ad.s on a .slieet ; the lurd is jirovided 
wilh a needle and thread, .iiid ]»ro 
(ecd.s 111 the jirettiest. wav to thread 
the he.'ids Hucct‘.s.sively. fTlie quota- 
tion fnini Abiil Fazl shows that the.se 
|K;rloriiiaiic.cs are as old as the lime of 
Akhar .and ]irobaldy older still.] 

(c. 1.590 “'i'he baya like a wild simr- 
niw but yellow. It is extremely intelligent, 
«»budirnt and d«»ci]c. It will take small coin'* 
from the hand and bring them to its master, 
and will Cfuuo Uj ii call from n long distance. 
Its nests are s<» ingeniously constructed as to 
defy the rivalry of clever artificers ." — Alit 
(trams .Jarretf ),' Hi. 122.1 

1790. —“'Pho young Hindu women of 
Banaru.s . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called /ImV, slightly fixed ])y way of orna- 
ment f)ctwoon the eyebrows ; and when 
they pass through the streets, it is not 
uncommon for the youthful libertines, who 
amuse them.solvos with training Bay&’B» i*’ 
give them a sign, which they understand, 
and to send them to pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses. " 
•—A naif. ReaearrJujt^ ii. HO. 

[1813. — Forbes gives a similar aoooiint of 
the nests and tricks of the Baya* — Or. 

2nd ed. i. 33.] 
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BAYADERE, b. A Hindu danr- 
iiig-pirl. The word ia eHj)et;ially imed 
hy Freiicli writers, from whom it has 
lu'L’ii sometimes borrowed as if it were 
;i genuine Indian word, jiarticularly 
( haracteristic of tlie jieraons in <{ue^tioii. 
Tht* word ia in fact only a Gullieized 
loiin of the PortiiOTieae hniladnrn^ from 
Imilar, to dance. Some 50 to 60 yenrs 
ago there was a famous liallet called 
dini et hi bayadere, and under 
tlii^ title Punch made one of the 
most famous liits of his eal■l^ days 
li\ presenting a cartoon of Lord 
Klleiihormigh as the Bayadere danc- 
ing htioi-e tJic idol of SomnaLh ; [also 
see DANGING<OIRL]. 

l.M:? - “ Thoro also caino to the ground 
many (ianciiig woiiiuii (molh^rts bailadeiras) 
^Mtll thoir instrnniont.M of inusiu, who uiaku 
I'.eir living t)y that tnisincss, and those 
diincod and sang all the time of the ban- 
• inet , . .''—(Inrrmy ii. .‘164. 

l.Wi — “XLVll. Tho diincorsand dancor- 
csHcs (hayladoroN o bayladeiras) 'vho como 
to porform at a village shall first go and 
]iorfonii at tho housti of tho jirincipal man 
"t the village soo GAUM), t'oral 

il' iisos auftum'ejf don Ganrarffi * Liii'cadoien df 
Him di in Anh. Port. (>/., fa.scic. 5, 
1'5J, 

l.')t»8. -“Tho heathenish whore culled 
Balliadera. '^ho is a dam or .” — Lium hotvu, 
^4 . [Hak. Soc. i. 2641. 

].‘)99.— “In hA.(; icone jiriiimni proponitur 
holo Balliadera. id est saltatnx, <{uae in 
I'lililK-is ludis aliis4|U0 soloiimtatibus saltando 
sipoctiicul 11111 exhihot.” — Ih- Jin/, Text tti pi. 
\ii in vol, li. (also see i». 90, and vol. vii. 
etc. 

I c. 1670.- “All tho Boladinee of (ioni- 
I'loua were present to dance in their own 

Liiiier according hi ciishmi.”- Tarrrnlrr, 
*■'1 Jfiiff, ii. IW.'i.J 

L8‘2 — “Suratc est renomin^^ iwir ses 
Bayaderes, lUmt le vdritahle iioin est Jiftr- 
dcM/ coliii do /loifud^rfti one nous leur 
dontions, viont du mot Bailadeiras, ipii 
^imitie on Portiigais JMimrunen .” — 

1794.— “I’ho name of Balliadere, wo 
never heard applied to the dancing girls ; 
or saw but in liuynal, and ‘War in Asm, 
oy an Officer of Colonel Baillie's Dotach- 
^ corrupt PortugiiOHo word.” — 
Moorn Narratiot of Little » HeUvrhme.nt, 3.'i6. 

182.^).— “This was the first H].iecimen I 
ii.id seen of the southorn Bayi^re, who 
tuner considerably from tho nAch girls of 
northern India, being all in the sorviue of 
uitlorent temples, for which they are pur- 
t hivsed young.”-^Wsfr, ii. 180. 

On one occasion a rumour 
reached ^ndon that a great suooess had 
noon achieved in Paris by the porform- 
aiico of u sot of Hindoo dancers, called 
^ Bayadaroi, who were supposed to be 


priestesses of a certain sect, and tho London 
theatrical managers were at once on tho 
nui i>ire to Secure the new attraction . . . 
My father had concluded the arrangement 
with the Bayaderes before his brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly after- 
wards, tho Hindoo priestesse.s ap^ioarod at 
tho Adoluhi. I’hcy were utterly unintorost- 
ing, wholly unattractive. My father lost 
£2(K)0 by the Hjioculation ; and in the family 
they were known as the ‘ Buy-em-dean ’ 
ever after.”- J'atrn, Remllertionn, 
i. 29, 30 (1884). 

BA7PABREE, BEOPARBT, h. 

H. bejidrlf and hyopdrt (from Skt. 
vydpdrin) ; a trader, and ospecially a 
petty trader or dealer. 

A friend long encaged in businesB 
in (’alcutta (Mr J. F. Ogilvy, of 
Gillandera & (’o.) coinnumicateR a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illiiHtrating the courae of 
trade in country produce before it 
reaches the hands of the Euro]>ean 
ahijiper : 

1878. — “ . . . tho enhanced rates . . . 
do not practically benefit the producer in 
a marked, or even in a corro.sjionciing degree ; 
for tho lion'.s share goes into tho jiockete 
of curtain intermediate classes, who are the 
growth of tho aliove system of business. 

“ Following the course of trade ns it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between the 
cultivuttirs and tho cxiKirter these are : 1st. 
Tho Beppairee, or }»etty trader ; 2nd. The 
.iurut-mr ;* and .3rtl. The MahajUll, in- 
terested in the ('alciitta trade. As soon as 
the crops arc cut, Bepparree api»ears up<»n 
the scene ; ho visits village after village, 
and goes from hoiiiostond to homestead, 
buying there, or at tho Milage marts, from 
tho ryots , he then takes his purcha.se.s to 
tho .4 urut-dnr, who is stationed at a centre 
of trade, and t-o whom he is |ierhaps under 
advances, and from the Anrut-dnr tho 
(Calcutta Mahajun obtains his supplies . . . 
for eventual dosmteh to the capital. 1'hero 
is also a fourtli class of dealers Ctilled 
I*hnreiui, who buy from tho Maliujuii and 
sell to tho European exporter. Thus, bo- 
twoon tho cultivator and the shipper there 
arc so many middlemen, whase particiimtion 
in tho trade involves a multiplication of 
rofits, which goes a great way towards on- 
uncing tho price of commuciitios l>ofore 
they reach tho shipper’s liands. 
from BalHM) Eoltohmm GJuine. [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will lie found in 
Boev, Mon. Trade and Manufacture* of 
Lucknow, 59 *eqq.^ 

BAZAAR, 8. H. &c. From P. hdzdr, 
a permanent market or street of shops. 
Tiic word has spread westward into 

* Aurut-dar is dfJuU-ddr, from H. drhat^ 

* agency ' ; pharea=li. phariydt * a retailer.’ 
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Artahic, Turkish, and, in H]n*cial swiaes, 
into European lan|^iages, and eastward 
into Indiji, where it has generally been 
adopted into the vernaculars. The 
)»(‘pular })ronunciation is bilzar. In 
S. India and Ceylon the woi'd used 
tor a single shop (»r stall kc])! hy a 
native. The word aeeins to have efune 
1.0 S. Europe very early. E Balducei 
P(‘golotti, in his Mercantile Hand- 
book (c. 1340) gives Bazarra as a 
(Genoese word for ‘ market plai e ’ 
((Cathay., &(*. li. 28(J). Tlie word is 
adopU'd into Malfi\ as [or in 

the jKHUiis pasaru], 

1474.— Amhro.se ('ontnrini write- - f Kauui, 
that it i.s “walled like I’omu, are. uith ba- 
zars (hazzart) like it.” — Iftnintitio, n '. 117. 

1478. — Josafat Jlarharo “An Ar 

inoniuu t'hosui Mirech, a rn h merchant in 
the bazar " {hazarm).—ll>ld. f. 111/-. 

iriGll.— “. . . bazar, as much as to snj 
the itlace where things are sold "—(•urmt. 
f. 170. 

I.'»tt4. -A privilogo hy I)on Sebastian of ' 
Portugal gives authority “ h> sell garden pro- | 
(luce freely in the bazars {Imzutrn), inarkets, i 
and streets (of Gon) without necys.sity for 
eomsent or heeugc from the farmers of the 
garden produce, or from any other person j 
whatHoever " — Ardt. I'ort, Or., fa.'^c. 2, ir)7. 

c. lf)G6. — “La Pe.searia delle Pcrle . . . 
SI fa ogn’ anno . . . e su la oo.stji all' in 
eontro jnanhino vnn villa di ease, e bazam 
di ]mglia." — C(Sun' dc' in /{(inniKio, 

lii. 3^. 

1606.— “. . . the ('hristians of the 

Bazar. ” — (*<m cm, 2W. 

1610. — “En la Villo de C'an.onor d y a vn 
beau march^ tous le.s jours, qu its upiMdlcnt 
Basare." — Vyrard d( La ml. i. 32.'i , (IJak. 
Soe. i. 448J. 

[1615.— “To buy pepper u.s chca)i as ^ve 
could in the bUBSer." — L’a.<tln, Lrftd.^, 
iii. 114.] 

[ ,, “He forbad all the bezar to sell u.s 
victuals or else. . .” — lin'd, iv. 80. J 

[1623.— “They call it Bezaii Kelan, that 
is the Great Morkat. . .” — B. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 96. (P. Kulfln, ‘great’).] 

1638.— “Wo came into a Blissar, or very 
fair© Market place."— M*. Jintton, in //«//. 
V. 50. 

1666.— “Los Bazards ou Marches sont 
dans line grande me cjui cst an piJ dc lu 
montagno." — Thevenot, v. 18. 

1672. — “. . . Let UH now nass the Palo 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
parted by a wide Parrnde, which is used for 
a Buzzaxor Mercate-placo."- Fryer, 38. 

[1826. — “ The Kotwall wont to the bazaar- 
mazter." — Pandvrmg Hari, od. 1873, p. 
156.] 

1837. — “Lord, there is a honey bazar, 


rojiair thither."— ’.s transl. of Maha- 
wauso, 2J. 

1873. — “This, remarked my handflome 
Greek friend from Vienna, is the finest 
wife-bazaar in this j«irt of Europe. . . . (io 
a little way east of this, say Ut Rouniania, 
and you will find wife-bazaar completely 
iindisgiUHed, the ladies [seated in their eai - 
nages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before this or that beauty, to bargain witli 
jtjijia aluiiit the dower, under her very 
nose."— Frase/'i. May. .V. S. vii. p. 617 
(r//-/JMO, by M. T). Comrnii). 

BDELLIUM, s. This .'ironiiitn 
gum-rcsiTi has been ide.nlified witli 
tbfit (»!' the Jlnlsdinodnulron Mukal, 
Hooker, inliabiling the dry regions of 
Arnbia and Western India ; (fuynl “I 
AVesterii India, and 7iwLl in Ara))ic, 
calh^d in P. ho-'i-jahadmi (Jews’ scent). 
Wliat 1h(“ Hebn-w hdolnh of llie J{. 
Pinson was, which was rendtiivd 
lideHinm sinci' the tiiiu* of Josejdiiis, 
remains \erN doubtful. Lassen Im-s 
•suggesti'd 'musk as ]) 0 .ssible. But the 
argument i.s only this : that Dioscorides 
.says some called bdellium /xadcXKov ; 
that iA(id(\Kov jierhajiH represents Mttd- 
dUika, and though there is no sucb 
Skt. w'ord as maddlaku, there might la- 
madamhi, because theic is madtlra, 
whicli means ,s(.»me jieriuine, no one 
knows wbat! (ivnh Alterth. i. 292 ) 
Dr. Koyle stiys ilie Persian authors 
de.scnhe thi‘' BdelUlun as being 
the product of tin* Doom palm (sec 
Hindu Medieine, ]>. 90). But this we 
imagine is due to some ambiguity in 
the .sense of makJ. [See the authorities 
(pioted in Kmyrl Bihl u.\. Bdel- 
llUXll whicli still leave the ipieslioii 
in .some douhl.] 

e. A.D. 90. — “In exchange are oxj)ortod 
from llurhance (Indus Delta) eostii-s, 
bdella. . . ." — Berlplun, eh. 39. 

e. 12.30. — “ BdallyUn. A (rreek word which 
us s«*nio Inarned men think, means ‘I’he 
Lion's ItejKwe.’ plant is the same us 

•fuoJcL" — Fim Kl-lialthdr, i. 125. 

“Bdellium, the pund . . . xxs.”— 
liates and Valuatiouns {Scotland), p. 298. 

BEADALA, n.p. Formerly a jiort 
of some, note for native craft on the 
llfiinnud c()a.st (Madura district) of the 
(lulf ol Maiiar, Vadaulay in the Atlas 
of India. Tlie proper name seems to 
be Veddlai, by which it is mentioned 
in Bishop Caldwell’s Hist, of Tinnevelln 
230), [and which is derived from 
Tam. veauy ‘hunting,’ and alf 
banyan-tree’ (Mad. A dm. Man. Gloss. 
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l». 953)]. Th(i place was fanious in the 
Portuguese History of India for a 
Mctory gained there l)y Martin Aftbnso 
dc S(jusa {Gapitdo M6r do Mar) over a 
si I’ong land and aeji force of the Zanior- 
111 , comiiianded )»y a famous Mahoni- 
iiiedan CapUiin, whom tlie Portuguese 
(ailed Pale Marcar, an<l the Tulilat-al 
.Mujtiliidin calls ’Ali Ihrahlm Markiir, 
ITith February, 1538. Hai’ros styles it 
“one of till* best fought bailies that 
ever came oil in India.” This occurred 
iiTider tlie vMceroyally of Nuno da 
( 'iinha, not of Stephen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Camoes seem to indicate. 

I ’.lUlain Ihirton has too hastily ideiiti- 
lie(i BeoihiJa with a ])laee on the (‘oast 
<•1 Malabar, a fad. which has perhajis 
Im'iui the (.aiise of this article (see 
y.as/(«i.s-, Coinnienlar\ , p. 477). 

Ia.'’i2. — “Martin Affun^o, with tlii*' light 
licet, on which he had not niorc than 4(K) 
Miklier*!, went round (.'ajiu (’omonn, heiug 
.1 ware that the enuniy wens at Beadal^ . . /' 
llutrni., Doe. TV., liv. viii. cap. I’J. 

-“'riie (Jovonior, departing from 
t'ocliviii, eoasktd a*- far as t'apo Couioi.vn, 
(louhk'd that ('apt*, and ran for Beadala, 
winch IS a iilaec udjcMinug the Shoals of 

Chilao [ChilawJ . . ."—Curmt, iv. 321. 

< . ir)70. — “ And about tlii*^ tune Aloo 
lliralmn Murkur, and his hrothcrdn law 
biinjce Aleo-Murkar, .sailed out with 22 
gi.ilis in the direction of Kaoel, and arri\ing 
oil Bentalah, they landed, leaving thuir 
Viabs al anchor. . . . Ihit destruction ovor- 
ii'ok them at the arrival of the Franks, 
"lie came ii]ion them in their galliots, 
iltickiug and capturing all their grabs. . . . 
Now thi.s cajitiiro by the Franks t(M)k place 
111 tlie latter jiart of the month of Shabun, 
in the your 941 fond of .hmuary, 15381.” -- 
T(ihtut-ul-Muialiidf>‘n, tr. by Kowlanuson, 
141 . 

1.’'.72. 

F duspoiH junto ao t!abo ('oinorim 
H uma favunlia fa/ e.sclarueida, 

A frota jirincipul do Sumorim, 

dostnnr o inundo nno duvida, 
yunoori eo o furor do form o fogo ; 
i*lin SI verii Boadlda o niartio jogu.” 

(JamfieSy x. 65. 

by liurton (but wlio.se niiscoue-ei»- 
iku of the locality has lien* aflected 
Ids translation) : 

‘ thon we// nigh t'ecuiutd the Dupe ’elcpt (to- 
morin, 

auothor wreath of Fume by him is won ; 
the strongest squadron of the Hamorim 
who douhtod not to see the world undone, 
ho shall destroy with rage of fire and steel : 
Be ad&ld’i self his martial yoke shall feel." 
1814. — “ValdAlai, a pretty {topulous vil- 
on the coast, situated 13 miles oast of 


Mutupetta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
mans and Slutu(irM, the former carrying on 
a wood trade .” — Arroinit of thf Prvm. of 
hamnadf from Mackenzie Collocti(»ns in 
R. As. Soc. iii. 170. 

BEAB-TBEE, EAIB, &c. s. H. 

heVy Mahr. in Central Provinces 

/>or, [Malay hedara or hidara China^ 

\ (Skt. Imlarn and vadara) Zizyphus juju- 
\ ha^ Liiui. Thi.s i.s one of tin* nnwl widely 
! diifu.sed trees in India, and i.s found 
wild from the Pnujah to Burma, in all 
I which region it i.s probahly native,. It 
is cnltivaled from Queeitsland and 
Oliina tx) Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
H. Elliot identities it with the lotus 
of the ancients, but. although the large 
juicy product of the gardi'u Ziziwhmt 
IS b\ no means bad, yet., as Madden 
(|uumtly remarks, <»ne might e,at any 
(piantity of it without ri.sk of for- 
I get ting home and friends.” — {Biinjith 
I nmts, 43.) 

j 1.563. — “ (K 'J’ho name in (’anaro.se is luo, 

\ and in the Docan Wr, and the Malays call 
thorn rtdaras, and they arc heller than ours ; 
yet not .so good as those of Balagate .... 
which are very tasty.”— />c 0., 33 

[1609.— "Here is also groat quantity of 
gum-luck to bo hud, but is of tho tree called 
Ber, aud IS in grain liko unto red mastic.” — 
JJaitren, L*ttn'Sy i. 30. J 

EEABEB, s. The word lias two 
iueaning.s in Anglo-Indian colKapual : 
a. A jialaiKiuin-earrier ; b. (In the 
Bengal Presidene> ) a domestic servant 
who has charge of his master’s clothe.s, 
houseliold furniture, and (often) of 
his ready money. The word in tlie 
latter meaiiinjj hits been regarded as 
distinct, in origin, and is .stated by 
Wilson to be a (drrii]ition of tli'e 
Bengali rhdnl from Skt. vyavahdri^ 
a cionie.stic servant. There .seems, 
liowe\er, l,o be iio hutorv'.al evidence 
for such an origin, f.g. in any ha- 
bitual use of the term vtiliAra, "whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic bearer 
(or nirddr-brnreTj as he i.s usually styled 
by liis fellow-servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was in 
Galciitta, in the, penultimate generation 
when English gentlemen still kept 
iialankins, usually just what this 
literally implies, viz. the head-man 
of a set 01 palankin-bearera. And 
throughout the Presidency the bearer, 
or valet, still, as a rule , bel ongs to 
the caste of Kaharn (see KUHA^ or 
palki-bearers. [See B07.] 
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c. 1760.—“ . . . The ixtlen which . . . -arc 
carried by six, but most commonly four 
bearers. i. 153. 

1768-71.— “Every house has likewise . . . 
one or two sets of berras, or iwilankeen- 
l»earors .” — Staoormvgy i. 5^. 

1771.— “Lo bout le plus court du Faljin- 
qmu est on devunt, ot mrt^ par deux Beras, 
quo I’on nomme Boys a la C!Ate (e’est a-tlirc 
(iar^o)ut, iSrrr/frro'/j, on Anglois). Le lonp 
ImjuI cst piir derri?!re et jHirte pur trois 
Beras." Aiujaeti/ du PrrroUf iJe-sc. Hrcfim. 
p. xxiii. mitt;, 

1778. “They caniu on fwd, tho k*wn 
having neither horses nor pulunk in -bearers 
to carry them, and Colonel Cootc receivocl 
thoni at his headquarters. . . 

iii. 719. 

1803.— “I was . . . detiiiiH*^ by the 
scarcity of besxers." — Vah,.( a, i. 37ii. 

b. — 

1782. . . . imposition . . . that a 

gentleman should p«j a rascal (jf a Sn-dai 
Bearer monthly wages for 8 nr 10 men . . . 
out of whom he givo.s 4, m may perhiips 
indulge his master with f), to carry his 
lialankeen ." — India Sept. 2. 

c. 181,5.— “ //rar/z </ ad A/.'* Bearer.” — (Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Shorwood’.s.) 

1824.— “ . . . I called to my ^orAfr-bearer 
who was lying on tho hcnir, outside tho bod- 
r<jom.”— aSVW/z, Klfora^ ch. i. 

1831. — . . lo grand niaitro do mu 
gardo-mbe, sttrdar beehrah."— 
Gorrfvptnulanre^ i. 114. 

1876.— “My bearer who wa.s to go with 
us (Kvu’s ayah had struck at the last moment 
and stopped iK'hind) had literally girt up hia 
loins, and was loading a duninutiM^ mule 
with a miscellaneous aaaoitmont of hra-ss 
jKJts arid blankots .” — A Tn»e 
ch. iv. 

BEEBEE,^. H. from P. a lady. 
[In its contracted form h\ it is addf.d 
as a title of distinction to the names | 
of Mnsulinan ladie.s.] On the ]n incjj>le j 
of degradation of titles whicli is .so 
general, this word in ajijilication to 
EurojKian ladies has l»eci) .siijierseded 
by the hybrids Mem-SCtJdh^ or Madam - 
Sahib, though it is ’often apjilied to 
European maid-Hervants or other 
Englishwomen of that rank of life. 
[It retains its dignity us the title of 
the Biln of Cananore, known as Blbl 
Valiya, Malayal., ‘ great lady,’ who 
rules in that neighbourhood and 
exercises authority over three of the 
ifllnTidw of the Laccadives, and is hy 
race a Moplah Mohammedan.] The 
word also is sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it would 


seem, Oriental Turki. lii Pa vet de 
Conrteille’s Diet, we have “ BiM, dame, 
tWiiHc legitime” (p. 181). In W. India 
the word is said to he pronounced hobo 
(see Burtoiin Sind). It is curious that 
among the Siikahlva of Madagasiiar 
the wives of chiefs are termed biky ; 
hut there seems hardly a possibility 
of this liaving come from Persia oi 
India. [Put for Indian influence on 
the island, see Envyd. Britt. 9th ed 
XV. 174.1 The w'ord in Hova means 
‘animal.’ — {Sibree'it MadaytiKcar, -p. 253.) 

|c. 1610. — “Nobles in blood .... cull 
their wives Bybis."- Pi/ranl dti Laval, Hak. 
Hoc. i. 217. J 

1611. “. . . the title, Bibi ... is in 

Ptirsian the same us aiming us, aoiiiiora, or 
fiofla.” — Tfixfira, Relucwn , . . de Uarwuz, 
19. 

c. 17S6.- “The W'ord Lnwndtiv, w'hic h 
moan.N the son of a slave-girl, wan also con- 
tinually on the tongue of the Nawaiib, and 
if he W'as angry with any one he called him 
j by this name : but it w’as also used as un 
I endearing fond appellntum to which was 
I attached great favour,* until one day, Ali 
ZumiXii Khan . . . renroseuted to him that 
the word was low', discreditable, and not 
6t for the use of men of kiiow'Iodge and 
r.iiik. The Naw'aiib smiled, and said, ‘O 
i fneiid, you and 1 are lioth tho sons of slave 
I w'onien, and the two Husseins only (on w'honi 
be good wishes and PariKhso ') are the sons 
of a Bibi ." — of H I/d nr Naili-, tr. !)> 
Miles, 486 ‘ ‘ 

[179.3.- “I, Beebee Bulea, the Princess 
of ('annunorc and of the liiiccudivos Island.s, 
Ac., do acknowledge and give in writing 
thnt 1 will j>ay to the Oovornment t)f the 
English East India (kimjiany tho moiety 
of whatever is the produce of my countrj. 

. . — Engiu/tmrHl in Logan, MafaUn', 

in. 181 1 

BEECH' DE'BIEE, s. The old 

trade way of writing and pronouncing 
the name, hicho-de-mar (liorrowed from 
tlic Port-ugUBfic) of the sea-slug or 
hobfhuria, so highly valued in China. 
[See menu of a dinner to which the 
Duke of Connaught was invited, in 
Jiidl, Things Chinese, 3rd cd. p. 247.] 
It J.S Hjilit, cleaned, dried, and then 
ciirncd to the. Straits for export to 
China, from the Maldives, the Gulf 

• The “Wuliadur" could hardly have read Don 
Quixote! iliit what a cunoiiH iiarallel preHinits 
Itself! WliHii Haiichu Is bxHKKing of his daughter 
to the " Hquiro ol the Wood/ and takes umbrage 
At the tree epithet which the Haid Squire appliA^ 
to her (= laundikd and more) ; the latter reminds 
him of the like term of apiiarent abuse ptHTd^^ 
reprodueoable here) with which tho mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the hl^eat foiid- 
iiesH and applause I— Part ii. ch. la 
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nf Maiiar, and other parts of the 
Indian seas further east. The most 
complete account of the way in which 
this somewhat important article of 
commerce is prejjared, will he found 
in the TijdKchnft voor Nedtrlanduch 
huhc, Joarg, xvii. ]»t. i. See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANO. 

BEECHMAN, also MEECHIL- 
MAN, H- Sca-11. for ‘ midshipman.’ 
{IxOfhiirk). 

BEEGAH, H. H. hlgka. The most 
cL-ninion Hindu measure of land-area, 
;m.l var}iiig much in ditleriMit j»arts 
of India, whil.st in every i)art that 
lia.'' a htglul there is also <‘ertain t«) he 
a pm-ka hm/ah and a Icufcha heajah (vide 
CUTCHA ano PX) the hit/t<ei heing 
onic fraction of the former. The 
lu'iijuh formerly adojited in the Revenue 
Sui\cy of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
llie ('anal Department there, was one 
• '1 .*1025 .sip yard.s or S of an acre. 
Tlii> was afiparentlN founded on 
Akl)aP.s iMrJfdhy which contained 36CK) 
Ilfthi (/U 2 , of aliout 33 inches each. 

I Fim which see ATu, tran.s. Jarrett, ii. 
(52. 1 lliit it IS noM' ill otticial returns 
mpcisedi'd l>_v the Englisli acre. 

17l).‘i. - “I lu'vor soi/icd a beega <ir hrxwfi 
Ixi/lid) lujloiiging t<t ( 'ulcntta, nor have I 
MCI nil j»resst3(l jour pomastahs." . . yuwdh 
hiisun '.!/(, in (jUctq'n Mcm. of lla)ttin<i.\ 
I. 12K 

l.vj:?,— “A Begab luw been computed at 
oiii -Uiird of an acre, lint its .size (iifForH in 
every province. Thu Htnullesl 7icf/n// 
iiiiiv perhaps lie computed at <»ue-third, and 
(tio l.irpest at two-thirds of ivn acre.” — 
Mukolin’M {\ntnU Judw, ii. Ifi. 

IS77 - - “ Tlio Uesident w’jus prntihod at the 
low rate of uH.soHsiiiont, which was on the 
puiierul average eleven annas or la. 4^(7. per 
beegah, that for the Nizam’s eountry lieing 
ujiw’iinlH of four rnpoos .” — Mfodown Taylor^ 
of -niy Life, ii. 5. 

beegum, begum, &c. h. a 

I’l iuceas, a Mistress, a Ladv of Rank ; 
a])]>hed to Mahonimedan ladies, and 
in the Well-known ease of the Beegmti 
i^miruu to tliii professedly Christian 
(native) wife of a Eurojiean. The 
"Old a])j)ears to be Or. Turki. Ugam, 
h'diich some connect w’ith Skt. hluiga, 
‘ Old,’] a feminine formation from 
Afvy, ‘ chief, or lord,’ like Khdnum from 
a/kjn ; hence P. hegam. [Beg appears 
in the early travellers as Bectye.'] 


[1614. NaiTan.se saith ho ataiideth 
bound before Beage fur 4,800 and odd 
mamoodiofl." — Fosiei’, Lettern, ii. 282.] 

[150.'). — “Begum.” Soo quotation under 

KHANUM.] 

n617. — “Their Company that offered t(* 
roh the Beagam'e junck.”~.S/r T. Rue, 
Hak. Soc. ii.T54.] 

1619. ' “ Behind the girl came another 
Begum, also an old woman, hut lean and 
feehle, holding on to life with her teeth, 
n.s ono might say.”— /^ delta Valle, Hak. 
Soc 11 . 6. 

16r»ti. — “BegniU, koino, (>u e.snouso dii 
Schah .” — he la Boallaye le (Jouz, 127. 

|170H. — “They are called for this reason 
‘Begom,’ which moans Free from Cure or 
Solicitude " (as if 1*. he-yh(uu, ‘ without care ’ !) 
— (\itroit, IL of the Motjit! J))/»asttf in India, 
K. 1'., 287.] 

1787.— “Among the charges (against 
Ua.stingH) there i.s but one engaged, two 
at most — the Be^nim's to Shonaan ; the 
Runnee of (.-roheed (Clohud) to Sir .lames 
KrMkine. So plonao your 'j»alate.” — Ed. 
hnrle to Sir G. Elliot. L. of Ld Mintu, 
i. 119. 

BEEJOO, s. Or ‘ Indian badger,’ as 
it is soiih'timc.s called, H. hljil [Hnd'L 
Mi’llivora iudiva, Jerdon, [BlatJfora, 
AJavmudin, 17(il. It is also often 
called in U|)per India the Grave-digger, 
[gorkhado] iVoiu a Indief in its baa 
jiraetiee.s, i>rubably unjust. 

BEEB, s. This liquor, imported 
from England, [and now largely made 
in the country J, has been a favourite 
in India from an e.arly date. Porter 
seeiiis to have been cotiiiiiori in the 18th 
eeiitury, judging from the advertise- 
ments ill the Calcutta Gazette; and 
the J*ale Ale made,, it Ls jiresunu'd, 
expressly for the India market, ap- 
])ear.s ill the earliest years of that 
jmblicatioii. That expression ha.s long 
iieen disused in India, and beer, simjily, 
has represented tile thing. Hodgson’s 
at the beginning of this century, was 
the beer in alnio.st universal use, re- 

f ilaced by Ba.SH, and Allsopp, and of 
ate years by a variety of other brands. 
fH oagsoii’.s ale is immortalised in B(/u 
Gvaltier.'] 

1638. — “. . . the Captain . . . was well 
provided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
Englidi Beer, French Wines, Arak, and 
other refreshments.” — Mandelslo, K. T., 

p. 10. 

1600. — (At Surat in the English Factory) 
.... Europe Wines and Er^glish Beer, 
because of their former acejuamtanoe with 
our Palatesj are most coveted and most 
desirable Liquors, and tho’ sold at high 
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Fiates, arc yet purchai^od and drunk with 
lileasure.” — Oniigton, 395. 

1784. — “London Porter and Pate Ah, 
lipht and excellent . . . 150 Hiocii Rs. per 
hhd. . . — In Seton-Karr, i. 39. 

1810, — “Porter, pale-ale and tnlile-beer 
of great strength, are often drank after 
meals." — Williamson, V. M. i. 12*2. 

1814.- 

“ What are the luxuries they boast them 
here '{ 

The lolling couch, the joys of bottled 

beer." 

From ‘ Th^ n Poem in 0 parts, &e. 

by a late resident in the East.’ This i.s .a 
most lugubnous production, the author 
finding nothing t.o hia taste in India. In 
this respect it reads something like a cari 
caturo of “Oaktield,” without the noble 
eharaeter and .sentiment of that hook. As 
the Rev. Hobart (’uunter, the author seem^. 
to have come to a loss doleful vim' ,>f things 
Indian, and for .some years he wrote tlie 
Jotter- press of the “Oriental Annual.” 

BEER, OOXTNTBT. At ]»re.sent, ai 
lea.st in Unper India, tin" <‘\ptT.s.sion 
simply inui(;ale.s ale made in India 
(see COUNTRY) as at Masuri, Kasauli, 
and OoLa<'aniuiid Rri'wone.s. iJiit it 
formerly was (and in Madra-s perliajis 
still is) a}»]died to giiiger-heer, or lo 
a beverage de-scribed iii some of the 
• luotations below, winch mu.st bate 
become obsolete early in the Iasi 
century. A drink of tliis nalure <;alled 
Kugar-beer was tbc ordinary dunk at 
Batavia in the J 7 tli centurN, and to 
its use .some trave.ller.s a.s(iibcd (be 
])revulent imbenltliiiiess. Tins is juo- 
bably what is de.scribcd bv .Jacob 
Boiithi.s 111 tlie lirst ipiotalioii . 

1631. — 'I’here is a reeii)o given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good th.-ui 
Dutch boor, . . . 'IVikc a hof)po<l cask of 
30 amphorae (Oi hll with pure rivor water ; 
add 21b. black Java .sugar, lo/.. tamarinds, 
3 lemons cut uj), c(»rk well and put in a cool 
place. After 14 boars it w’ill boil as if on a 
fire," &c. -IUhL A\if. ef Mnl, liiflnu (h 'mtt., 
p. 8. Wc doubt the result aiiticijialod. 

1789.—“ They use a pleasant kind of drink, 
called Country-beer, with their victuals; 
which is compo.sed of t<iddy . . . pcjrttsr, 
and brown-sugar ; is of a brisk nature, but 
when c(X)led with saltpetre nnd water, be- 
comes a very refreshing draught." Munru, 
Narrative, 4*2. 

1810.— “A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot weather, and culled Country- 
beer, is in rather geueraJ use, though water 
artificially ctxiled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts," — WUliamsoti, V. M. ii. 122. 

BEEB-DBINEINQ. Vy to alumt 

1850, and a little later, an ordinary 


exchange of court-esies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-Uble in tlie iirovince.s, 
e.syiecially u inesH-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhajis many yards distant, to 
“drink beer" with yon ; in imiLition 
of the Eiigli.sh custom of drinking 
wine together, which became ob.solete 
.someuhat earlier. In We.stern India, 
when such an invitation was given at 
a iness-tahle, two tumlilers, bolding 
half a bottle each, nere brought lo 
the in\itcr, whr> carefully divided the 
I lot tie between the two, and then sent 
one to the giie.st w'liom be invited to 
drink with him. 

1818. — “‘He aint got disiangy luiiiuicr^. 
d.'imiiiy,* bnigg olwervod to his first mate ; 
* lio wouldn’t do ul Ctovernmunt House, 
Uo)ier, w’here his liordship and Didy 
William was us kind to me . . . .'ind asking 
me at dinner to take beer with hiui bofoic 
the f .oinmandor-in-f 'hief himself . 

Vamft/ Pair, II. ch. xxii. 

18.53. — “ First one oHicer, jind then 
another, usked him lo drink beer at mess 
us a kiml of tacit .suspension of hostilities.’ 

- Oaljiekl, ii. 52. 

BBETLEFAEEE, n.p. “Ill .some 
old Voyages coijis used at Mocha are so 
called. ^J'he vs'ord \v, ]iiut-n}-fnkih(i,\.]n‘ 
‘ Fniil-inarkel,,’ the name of a ba/ar 
there.” So (.'. P. Brown. The )>lacc 
Is in fact the I’oliee-mart ot w liicb 
llodeida is the ]M»rt, from which it 
IS about ,30 m. distant inland, and 4 
marclic.s iioith of Mocha. Anri the 
name is really Tinif-nl-Falih, ‘Tin* 
Hoii.se of the i)iMiie,’ from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ihn Mu.su, wdin li 
WHS the micleiis of the jdace. — (Sec 
liith.r, xii. 872 ; .see also BEETLE 
FACKIE, Millnim, i. 96.) 

1690.— “ f’offoc . , , grows in abun- 
dance at Beetle-ftiokee . . . und other 
l».irts.”— 466. 

1710. -“They doily bring down coflcc 
from the muuntainB to Betolfaquy, which 
Is not above 3 leaguea off, whore there i« 
a market for it every day of the woek.”- 
(FVom-A) Voifoge to Arabia the Jlappi/, E. I’-, 
J^indon, 1726, p. 99. 

1770. — “The tree that produces the ( 'oflVe 
gn)w.s in the territory of Betel-faqui. a town 
bobmgiug to Yemen . " — lingnal (tr. 1777), 
1. 352. 

EEGAE, BIQABBY, s. H. began, 
from P. hegdr, ‘ forced labour ’ [be ‘ with- 
out,’ i/dr (for kdr), ‘one who w'orks’l; 
a person pressed to carry a load, or ao 
other work really or professedly^ tor 
public service. In some province.'^ 
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hegar is tlie forced labour, and higari 
tlie ])rt;ast‘d man ; whilst in Karniita, 
iM'garl is tJie |>erforinancL‘ of the lowest 
village offices wit.hout money jiayment, 
but with remuneration in grain or 
land {Wilsov). Cl P. Brown says tlie 
word is (/Unarese ; but the P. origin is 
hardly doubtful. 

[l.')19. — “It happonod that ouo day sixty 
bigairis wont from tho t’onionn side towards 
the fort loaded with oyster-shells." — (Jitutan- 
tudiu Hk. V. eh. y«.J 

[l.^>2.'i.— “Tho inliabitants of tho villages 
an- lutiind to supply begaxillB who arc work- 
111011 ."— Jrc/i//. Vort. Orient. Fuse. 
p. Viti.l 

( Tolling him that they fought 
like hfpic**- and worked (at Imildiiig the fort) 
like bygairyB."— lii. 

].".')4 —“And to 4 begguaryilB, who serve 

water tarrujrs to tho l*ortugno.s« and other*' 
111 the said intrcMichiiient, IT* Icah a day to 
i.K'li. . . .” — fS, Jloftlho^ I'umbo^ 7H. 

1tl73.— “ (focani, whither I biok a Pil 
griinage, with one othur of tho FactKirs. 
Kour l'(j<in,s, and 'I’wo BiggereeXLB, or Ptirter.s 
oiili IfuS. 

]h00.— “'riib bygarry .system is not 
heiiralile : it must bo abolisliod entirely. " — 
\V< (hmjUtn^ i. 244. 

Indian Treafa's, &c., 
(ont.'ims niulor this year mimorous .sunnuds 
Issued, in Nopfil War, to Hill Chuifs, stipu- 
kiting foi attondanou when ri)«(uirod with 
"begareeB ami sojKiys," — ii. 3iW segg. 

liS82. - “The Malnuna people wore some 
lime Imtk ordered to make a j»ructical»le 
lo.ul, hut the} flatly r«*fusud to do anything 
of the kind, saying they hud never done any 
begor lahoiir, and did not intend to do any, ’ 
- [n/ a'aniuKj.) 


BEHAB, n.]). 11. lliMr. Tbat 

I'tnviiue ol tin* Mogul Emjure wbicb 
l't> ‘»n tin* Ganges immediately above 
I'vngal, was so ealled, and stili retain.s 
'he inline and character of a jirovince, 
under the Lie,utenaut-G(»vernor of 
i Viigal, and embracing the ten modern 
'li^sti’jcts of Patna, Surau, Gu>h, Sluilia- 
had, Tirbut, Cbanquiran, tlie Bantril 
I’.irganas, Bbfigaljiur, Mongl»yr, and 
1 urniah The name wa.s taken from 
Ihe old city of Bihar, and that de- 
rimj its title from lieing the site of 
‘f f'iJ'>uus Vihara in Buddhist tinuis. 
in tlie later days of Mahommedan rule 
o»e three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
■Old Orissa were unde'* one Suhadar, 
the Nawab, who resided latterly 

Murshidabad. 


[c. 1590.- 
Mahals. . 


F 


“Harkar of Behu*; oontaining 
•"‘—Ain (tr. Jarrett), ii. IM.] 


[1670.— “Translate of a letter from Shons- 
tetb C^aukne (Shaista Khan) ... in answer 
to one from Wares IJnwno, Groat Chancellor 
of the Province of Bearra about tho English.” 
— In Birdwood, Jtej). 80]. 

The following is the first example 
we have noted of the occurrence of 
the three famou.s names in com- 
bination : 

1679.— “On ])oriisal of .several letters 
relating to the pna-uring of the Groat. 
Mogul's Phyrmauiid for trade, eustoine free, 
ill tho Hay of Bengali, tho Chief in Council 
at Hugly IS ordered to procure the same, for 
the English to be C!ustom.s free in Bengal 
Orizaatul Bearra. . ." — Ft. Jf<t. Geo. Cons., 
20th Kell, in J\’ttftsiind Kxts., Pt. ii. p. 7. 

BEHUT, ii.]). II. Brlmi. One of 
the uame.s, and iii fact the proper 
name, of fin* Punjab rixer which we 
now frill Jeliim {i.e. Jhilain) from a 
to\Mi on its lianks ; the Hydatpes or 
Bida.spius of the aucieut.'j. Both Behat 
and the Greek name are corruptions, 
in difierent ways, of the Ski. name 
Vitasta. Sidi ’All (j). 200) calls it 
the river of Bakra. Bahra or Bhera 
was a di.stricf on the nter, and the 
toy 11 and lahsil still remain, in 
Shahpur Dist. [It “is called by the 
natives of Ka^mir, where it rise.s, 
the BedasUt, which is but a slightly- 
altered form of its Ski. name, tlie 
Ftfasfdy wdiieh means ‘ w ide-.spread.’ 
Mi'OrindlCy luvnnon of Indian 93 6eqq.'\ 

BEIBAMEE, BTBAMEE, also 
BTBAMPAUT, s. P. hniram, kdrawl. 
The namt* of a kind of cotton stuff 
which api>ears freipiently during the 
tlouri.shing jieriod of the export of 
these from India ; hut the exact 
cliaracLe.r of whiib we have been 
unable to ascertain. In earlier times, 
a.s a]>]H!ars from the first qiiotation, 
it was a very fine stulf. [From the 
(|uotntion dated 1609 below, they ap- 
pear to have resembled the fine linen 
known as “ Holland ” (for w'hicli see 
Drnper’s Diet, s.v.).] 

c. 1343. — Ihn Bututu meiitiunti, among 
presents sent by 8ultan Mohommed Tughlak 
of Delhi to the great Koan, “100 suits of 
raiment called bairamlyall, i.e. of a cotton 
stuff, which were of unequalled beauty, and 
were each worth 100 dinars [rupees].” — iv, 2. 

[1498.— “20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
Beyramiei.” — Correa, Hak. Soc. 197.] 

1510.— “Fifty ships are laden every yw 
in this place (Bengala) with cotton and silk 
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iitulTs . . . that is to say bairam. Tar- 
212 . 

[1513. — “And captured two Chnul ships 
laden with heixtanw^—Albw/ur-rQiie, CnrtaSt 

p. 166.] 

1554.— “From this country come the 
muBlins called Canduhariana, and tho.se of 
r^ulat&bad, BerCipiltn, and Balrami.”— 
iSidi ’AU, in J.A.S.fi., v. 460. 

,, “And for C beirames fur 0 sur- 
plices, which are pfiven annually . . . 
which may bo worth 7 purdaos.” — >S’. Jli> 
tf/hf), Tom^, 1 29. 

fl609.-“A sort of cloth culled Byramy 
resembling Holhind cloths."- hii.tms, 
Lettdjg, i. 29.] 

[1610. — “Bearams white will vent better 
than the black.’’ — Ihtd. i. 7">] 

1615.—“ 10 pec. byrams mil ' ^ ANILE) 
of 51 Rs. \icr eorp. . . .” — V hiai if, 
i. 4. 

[1648. — “Beronifl.” Quotation from Van ' 
Twist, B. V. OINOHAM | 

[c. 1700.— “.50 blow byrampantg ” (read 
byraxnpauts, II. yw7^ ‘a length of cloth’). 
— In Notts and 7th Ser. i.\ 29 ] 

1727. — “Some Surat Itajfars dyed blue, 
and some Beranis dyed red, which arc both 
coarse cotton cloth.' - -A, Hamilton^ ii. 12.5. 

1813. Byrams of sorts,” among Surnt 
piece-goods, in Miffnirv, i. 124. 

BEITCUL, n.p. Wc dll iKil. kiifiu 
Iiow thi.s iiaiiKi slioiild bo |iro]ierl\ 
writtcii. Tlic place o(cn]iies tlie 
isthmus conncctiTig (‘Wwar Head m j 
Oanara with the laud, and lies chwi* 
to the Harbour of C^arwar, the inner 
part of winch is Jifdtcul Com. 

1711. -“Ships may ride .ho< urc from the 
So uth West MoMHoon at thuf {((u 

BATTECOLE Q, and the River is nnvig.-ibh- 
for the largest, after the> have once gut in.” 
— Lori'iff^r, 272. 

17‘27. — “The l‘orfiiijnfr.t Imvo an Islutid 
called Anjediva [see ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
alnnit two miles from Batcoal." — A. 
HavuUoii, i. 277. 

Bl^AUM, n.p. A town and 
district of the Bombay Pre.sidency; in 
the S. Mahratta country. The ]jrojK*r 
name .is said t<-> be ()anare,se Vmmu- 
‘Bamboo-Town.’ [The name of 
a place of the same designation in Hie 
Viza^patam district in Madrid is said to 
be derived from Skt. Mla-ffrdwa, ‘ cave- 
village.’— il/od. Admin. Man. b7o/?s. s.v.] 
The name occurs in De Barros under 
the form “Cidade dc Bilgan” (Dec. 
IV., liv. vii. cap 6). 

BENAMEE, adj. V. — H. he-ndmty 
•anonymous ’ ; a term specially applied 


to documents of transfer or other con- 
tract in which the name, entered as 
that, of one of the chief parties {e.g. of 
a jnirchaser) is not that- of the jierson 
really int.ei‘e.st,ed. Such transactions 
are for vanou.s reasons very common 
in Indiii, I'specially in Bengal, and are 
not bv any means ncce.ssiirily fradu- 
Iciit, though they have often been so. 
[“There jirobtihly is no country in the 
world e\ce])t India, wdiere it would be 
neceMsiirv l-o write a chapter ‘On the 
praetiet* of putting ])ro]»erly into a 
tal.se name.’ — (Mayjic, Hindu Lnw^ 
37.‘1).] In tlie Indian Piuial Code 
(Act XLV. of 18(10), sections 421-423, 
“oil frauduh-nt deeds and disjiositions 
of ProportA,” ap])ear to be (‘specially 
direitcd against the dislionost use of 
j this hi iiaoar sv.sleni. 

It isalli-ged by C. P. Brown on the 
I aiitliority oi a spiteineiit in the Vrimd 
of India (without specitie refereiiee) 
tliat the ]iropi r t.»*rm is Uondmt, adopted 
Iroin .siH Ii a plir.ase as Imndou chitfhl, 
‘a transferal lie note of band,’ snclj 
notes eoniiiienciiig, ^ ba-ndm-i-fultno,’ 
‘to the naiiu* or address tif ’ (Abraham 
Newlands). Tills is eonecvalile, and 
probably true, but we have not tlie 
evidence, and it i.s opjiosed t-o all the 
authorities : and in any case t.he present 
I'orm and inteqii etation of the term hm 
iidnu ha-' become cslablislicd. 

1H.54 -“It is very niiich the habit in 
Indi.'i to riiiiko juirehiimis in the name of 
uthi-r, and from whatever eaiiHo.s the prac- 
tice may hnve Jiriseii, it has existed for a 
- cries of years ; and these transaetions arc 
known as 'Benamee transjictions ’ ; they 
are imticod ut loa.st as early us tho year 
1778, in Mr. .lustiee Hyde’s Notos." — lA. 
./iistiir Kiiifiht Jiriin, in Monro’s Roixirts of 
rases on Ajijieal lieforo the 1’. C., vol. vi. 

“"J'hc presiimptiori of the Hindoo law, 
in n joint undivided family, is that the 
wijole projierty of tho family iH joint estate 
. . . where a piirehaso of real estate is 
made liy a Hmd(K» in the name of one of lii« 
suns, the jiresumption of tho Hindoo law is 
ill favour of its Vieing a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of prcKif lies on tho party 
ill whose uamo it was jmrehaBod, to prove 
that he was solely entitled .” — Note hy the 
Editor of uhiuv IV., p. 53. 

1801. — “The decree Bale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisanoe, the bailEin®® 
system. . , . It is a peculiar oontrivanoo for 
getting the bonofitR and credit of 
and avoiding its charges and liabifitieH. R 
consists in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but really in secret trust for 
another, and by ringing the ohangee between 
tho two . . . relieving the land from being 
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HtUushed for any liability f>er8onal to the 
proprietor.” — ir. Money, Java, ii. 261. 

1862. — “Two ingredients are necessary 
to make up the offence in this section (§ 423 
of I^onnl Code), First a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a false stutemont as to 
the consideration. The more fact that an 
.'issigniuent has been ta,kon in the naiue 
of a person not really interested, will not 
he Huflioiout. Such . . . known in Bengal 
as benamee transactions . . . have no- 
thing necessarily fraudulent.'’-- ./. J). 

Maoiie’n (^onini. nu the Pena/ Cinlr, Madras 

1H62, p. 2r>7. 

BENARES, 11.}). TIh' famous and 
cjly «»ii tin* (hinges. II. Ikinants 
lioin Ski.. Var&na»l. Tlie }) 0 ]mlar j 
Pniidil. ctymologv is from tlie iianios | 
of the Htiviiin.s Varatjd (mod. Uarud) \ 
and AsJ, the former a river of some 
si/e on the north and east of tlie city, 
llielatlera rn iilet now I'liibraced within 
itsarea ; [or from tin- mythical founder, 
lldjd lidndr]. This origin is \ery 
f|Uestiona)ih‘. The name, as that of a 
city, has heen (according to Dr. F. 
Hall) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since u.c 120. The Ihiddhisl h*gends 
voiild (arr> it much further hack, tin* 
name being in them \ery familiar. 

[(. 2r>0 \.D. “ . . and the Exrenyaia 

from the Mathni, an Indian tribe, unite \Mth 
the (iiiugo''.” ■ Ai/alii, Jndda, iv.J 

«■ < 5:57 — “'riie Kingdom of l*’it-lo-ntx-se 
(VaraJia^l Ilenai^s) is -lono h in (‘oiiipasH. 
Oil the west the capital adjoin.s the (Tangos. 

. "—J/ioani I'hmtntf, in J‘e/. Jkmdd, il. 

c 1020.— “If you go from Bitrf on tho 
Itaiiks of the (Janges, in an easterly diroe- 
th»m you eome to Ajodh, at tho ihstaueo 
of 2 .'» piirjisangs ; thence to the great Henare.s 

(Bajiiras) about in Ellad, 

1 . 

166.’'i. - “Banarou is a largo CJity, and 
niind.sonioly built ; the most pwirt of tho 
Bouses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
hut the ineonvonien^ is that tho Streets 
arc vcr\ narrow.”— TVoy'CitiVr, K. 'T., 11 . .*i2 ; 
Dd. Half, i. 118. Ho also uses the fonns 
Benaren and BaaarouB, Ibid. ii. 182, 22f»j. 

BENCOOLEN, n.ii. A settlement 
on the West Ckiast of Sumatra, which 
Jong jiertained tx) England, viz. from 
1085 to 1824, when it was given over 
Jo Holland in exchange for Malacca, 
oy the Treaty of London. The name 
i.s a corrufition of Malay Bangkaulu, and 
It- ajiiaiars as MangkmUou or WdnkonUou 
th Pautliier’s Chinese geographical 
<pu)tations, of which tlie date is not 
Iftveu {Marc. Pol, p. 666, note). The 


Englisli factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 culled Fort Marlborough. 

1501. — “Benooln” is mentioned among 
the porto of the Kast Indies by Amerigo 
Vest>ucci in his letter quoted under BAC- 
ANOBE. 

1690. — “We . . . were forced to bear 
away to Benoouli, another English Factory 
on the same (kmst. ... It was two days 
before 1 wont ashuar, and then I was im* 
}K>rtuned by the Govemour to stay there, 
m he Gunner of the Fort.” — Bavipier, i. 
512. 

17‘27. — “Bencolon is nn English colony, 
but tho European inhabitants not very 
niiniorous.' - .4. Uainiftini, ii. 114. 

1788.— “It is neurly an oqiuil absurdity, 
though upon M smaller sciilo, to have an 
ostablishnient that costs nearly 40, (XX)/. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purehaso of one 
eat go of jicppur. " — CornUHi/h.^, i. 390. 

BENDAMEEB, n.p. Pers. Bandu- 
w/r. A }>cijiuhir name, at least among 
foreigners, of the River Kur {Aritxe^ 
near Shiraz. Properly speaking, the 
word IS the name of a dam const ructed 
acro.ss the river by the Amir Fanil 
Kliiisruh, otherwise called Aded-ud- 
diiululi, a ])rim“e of the Biiweili family 
(a.d. 965), which was thence known 
ill later days as the lland-i-Anur, “The 
Priiiee’.s Diim.” The work is mentioned 
111 the (Jeog. Diet, of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of Sikru Faniui-Khua- 
rah Khurrah and Kirdu Fannd Khiis- 
rah (see Barb. Meyrnird, liirf. de la 
Perse, 313, 480). Fryer repeat-s a 
rigmarole that he begird alioiil the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 
bridge by Band Haimero (1) a pronhet, 
“wherefore both the Briage ana the 
Plain, a.s w\*ll us the River, l>y Bolerus 
is corru])tly called Bindamire ” {Fryer, 
258). 

c. 1475.— “And from thense, a dales 
iornev, ye eomo to a great bridge vjxm the 
Bynoamyr, which is a notable great ryver. 
Tnis bridge they said Salomon caused to bo 
made .” — Jhrltaro (Old E. T.), Hak. Soc. 
80. 

1621. — “ . . . having to pass the Kur by 
a longer w*ny across another bridge called 
Bend’ Emir, which is os much as to say the 
Tie {/igatura), or in other words the Bridge, 
of tho Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil minar . . . and which is bo 
called after a certain Emir Hamza the 
Pilemite who built it. . . . Fra Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographical Epitome, attri- 
butes the name of Benaenur to the river, but 
he is wrung, for Bendeviir is the name of tho 
bridge and not of the river.”— 2*. della 
VaUe, ii. 264. 
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1686.— “ II oat bon d’observer, vue le com- 
mun Pouplo nppolle le Band- Eniir en cot en- 
droit ah pvlufu, c’oat A, diro le Fleuvo dii 
Pont Neuf ; qu’on ne I'appello par aon nora 
do Bsnd-Esur que prouhe do la Duiiir^ (jui 
lui a fait donnor ce nom." -^ChardtH (ed. 
1711), ix. 40. 

1809. — “ Wo proceeded throo miles further, 
ami croBsin^ the River Bend-emir, entered 
the real plain of Mordaaht."— ;Vo7-/rr (First 
Journey), 124. See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
pp. 73-74, where there ia n view of the limid- 
A7nir. 

1813. — “The river Bund Emeer, by aomc 
ancient Geographers calkiri thu ( 'i/rus* takes 
its present name from ri dyke (in Persian a 
blind) erected by tlio cclohratuil Ameer 
Amd-a-Doulah l>elemi .” — MacdtmnM A'lii- 
Jiri'r, Oeof/. Mew. of fkr Pn\vuii Kmforr, fi9. 
1817.- 

“ There’s n bower of roses bj Bendameer’s 
stream, 

And the nightingale aings round it all the 
day long.”— Jimkh. 

18r)0.— “The water (of Lake Neyriz) . . . 
ia almost entirely derived from the Kur 
(known to ua iis the Bund Amir Illvvr) . . .” 
— Abbott, in /. xxv. 73. 

1878.— We do not know whether the 
Band-i-AxuXr is identical with the quasi- 
synonyniou.s Piit-i-Klidn by which Col. 
Maegropor oroasod the Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yozd. See his Khomnsan, i. 4f». 

bendAb^ s. A term used in tlu* 
Malay countries as a title of oin* oi 
the higlier iriinistcrs of state— Malay 
haitdahara, Jav. homidra, ‘Lord.’ Tin* 
word enters into (lie numerous series 
of purely honorarv Javanese titles, 
and the etiijuette in regard 1^» it is 
very coni] d mated. (Se(' l\jdsckr. v. 
Netkrl. TniHe, year viii. No. 12, 253 
seqq.). It would seem that the title 
is projHTly hdnddrd, ‘a treasurer,’ and 
taken Irom the Ski. hhaiiddrin, ‘a 
steward or treasurer.’ Haex in his 
Malay^Latin Diet, gives Bamjun, 
‘Oeeonomus, (juaestor, expeiiditor.’ 
[Mr. Skeat writes that Clifiord derives 
it from Bmda-hara-an^ ‘a treasury,’ 
which he again derives from Maliiv 
henda, ‘a thing,] without e.\]daining 
Kara, ^liile Wilkinson with more ]»ro- 
bahility classes it as Skt.] 

1509.— “Whilst Hequeira was consulting 
with his people over this matter, the King 
sent his Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
board." — Valent ijn, v. 322. 

1539.— “There the Baudara {Bmdara) of 
Malaca, (who is as it were Chief Juaticer 
among the Mahometans), (o supremo no 
mandOf na konra r ne jvstica dus mourox) 

* ‘‘Th*; Greeks call It the Arwua, Klioiidunju 
the Kur. 


was present in j torsi >n by the express cora- 
mnnament of Pedro de P'aria for to entertain 
him.”— (orig. oaj). xiv.), in Cogan, p. 17. 

1552.— “And us thu Bendara was by 
nature ii tmimr and a tyrant, the oounsul 
they pave him seemed giKwl to him.” — 
Casfnidieda, ii. 359, also iii, 433. 

1561. — “ Entiio mati-son . . . quodizorque 
matstrao sou baudara i*ol(i mao eousolho ipio 
ibe dove.” — Corrrn, Lnidus, u. 225. 

[1610. — An oflioial at the Maldives is 
called Anac-bandery Taronrou, which Mr. 
Gray iriterjtrGts— Singh, ran, ‘gold,’ ban- 
dhtna, ‘troasurj,’ (linH-nrn, Skt., ‘an idol.’ 
— Pimnd df Ijiciil, Hak. Soe. i. 58,] 

1613.— “This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for ii three years’ space with 
a governor . . . and with royal officers of 
revenue and justice, and with the native 
Beudara in ehnrpe of the govcrnniunt of 
the lower class of subjects and foreigners.” 
— (iorhiiho do Evuim, 6c. 

16.31. —“There were m Malaca ffvo prin- 
cipal officers of dignitj . . . the Mocond is 
Bendara, ho is the suiierintondont of the 
executive {omdor da tazmda) and governs 
the Kingdom . soniotmies thu Jiendard holds 
lioth offices, that of J'mluea raja and of 
BendarA" -- Jt'A/boijnerf/itr^ Cummontant"* 
(orip. ), 3.58-359. 

1631.- 

“ 0 ]>nneipnl sogeito no governo 

l>e Mahuinot, c ]>nvnnca, era o Be&ddra, 

Magistrado supremo.” 

A/alara (hmr/vhtada, iii. 6 

1726. — “Bandarea or Adti.<t.'<!nff nrv those 
who arc at the Court as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of the Royal House.” — Vaim- 
Itjn (Ceylon), JSnmes of Uj/icrrit, iLv., 8. 

1810.- “After the Kaja had aniusod hini- 
Bolf with their speaking, and W'as tired of it 
. . . the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is tlic custom that the oldest bintara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he iimy not bo dazzled by the greatness 
of the Kaja, and forget his duty) brought 
the book.s and ]>uckcts, and delivered theni 
ti» the bintara with the black ba'>u, from 
whoso hand.s the Kaja received them, one 
by one, in order to jiresont them to the 
youths.”- A Mo/ufx aecouni of a visit to 
Govt. House, Calcutta, tratisl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Marni (Iraham, j). 202. 

1883. “ In most of the States the reigning 

pnnee has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . thu Bandahan. or trea- 
surer, w'ho is the first ministor. . — Miss 
Bird, The Golden ^Viersmiese, 26. 

BENDY, BINDY, s. : also BANDI- 
COY 0]. v.), the form in S. India ; H. 
hhiridl^ [bltemH], Dakli. hfiendi, Mahr. 
Uiendd; also in H. rdmturil; the 
fruit of the plant Ahelmoschus esculentus, 
also Hibiscus esc. It is called in Arab. 
hdmiyah {Lane, Mod. Egypt, ed. 1837, 
i. 199: [5th ed. i. 184; Bwrton, Ar. 
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Nightit, xi. 67]), whence the modern 
(htick tirifXM. ill It-aly the vegeUihle 
is culled corni de’ Gred. The Latin 
name Ahelmonchus is from the Ar. 
hahb'ul-mushkj ^gTii'm of musk ’ (i)ozy). 

18]0.— “The bendy, called in the West 
lndio‘^ ohf'f', i« ft pretty i)lnnt rofiomWinp u 
hollyhock ; the fruit i« alMiut the length and 
tliK-kncss of onc’h firif^er , . . when Iwnlod 
It ishoftiind mucilaginous.”- Mtnua f.'ittftaiu, 
• 21 . 

1813. “The banda {JIihi.<tnts mmlnttus) 

i*' ;i nutritious orientiil vegetable. " — Forhe.s, 
(h. Mem. 1. 32; [2nd ed. i. 22|. 

1880. ' “ I recollect the West Indian Oohroo 
. }*eiiig Homo years ago recommended 
foi introduction in India. The .sued was 
l.irgcly advertised, and sold at about 8a. the 
nuti<-e to eager horticulturiats, who . . . 
foimil that it came up nothing other than 
1 he familiur bendy, the seed of which aella 
ill Jiomhay for ]rf. the ounce. Yet . . . 
mil. too seed continued to be ndvortiaod and 
Sold .at 8.S. the ounce. . . by Str G. 


Dalrymple’s Collection, which identifies 
it with Chittagong, and it may he con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong was the 
place intended by the older writers (see 
Vartliema and Omyigton). The former, 
iLs regards his visiting Banghdla, deals 
in fiction — a thing clear from internal 
evideuec, and t*xi»resslv alleged, by 
tlie jiidiciou.s Oarcia de Orta : “As 
t.o what you .say of Ludovico Varto- 
iiiuiio, 1 have spoken, hoth here and 
ill Portugal, w'ith men w'ho knew him 
liere in India, and they told me that 
lie went about here in the garb of 
a Moor, and tlieii reverted to us, doing 
penance for his .sms ; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut 
and Cochin.” — Colloqruon, f. 30. 

c. 1260. — “ Mubainmad Bakhtbar . . . 
roturiiod tcj Bchdr. Groat fear of him pro- 
vailed 111 the mindH of tho infidels of the 
terrilones of Ijftkhuauti, Hcbar, BrdiI, 
and Kitmrdp.” — TalHiLAt-i-S&sirl^ in EUtot, 

ii. :i07. 


BENDY-TREE, s. Tins, accoiding 
lo Sir G. Bird wood, is the Thespesia 
]>o])ufnea., Lam. Eam. Diet. vi. 

]it. n. 4f» segtj.], and gives a name to 
tlie ^ Bendy Bazar' m Jioiiibav. (See 
PORTIA.) ‘ 

BENGAL, n.p. The region of the 
Ganges Delta and the districts im- 
nicdiately above it ; but often in 
Ihiglish use with a wide apjiiieation 
to the whole terrilorv garrisoned by 
tile Bengal army. Tins name does 
not, ajipear, so far as we liave been 
ill'll to learn, in any Mahommedan 
01 Western writing before the latter 
J»arl of the 13th r'eiitur>. In the 


1298.— “Bangala is a Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290 . . . 
had not yet been con(]norod. . . (&c.). — 
Mano Pofo, Bk. ii. eh. rifi. 

e. 1300.—“. . . then to Bijalifr (but 
better reading Bang&lft), which from of old 
is subject to Delhi . . . — Jtfmhtduddlii, 

111 i. 72. 

c. 1345.—“. . . we were at .sea 43 days 
and then arrived ni tho country of BaoJUa, 
w'hich w a vast region abounding in nco. I 
have Hoon no country in the world where 
provisions are cheaper than in this; but 
it IS muggy, and those who come from 
Khoru.san call it ‘a hell full of gcxid thingH.’ ” 
—Jhn Bntuta, iv. 211. (But the Emiieror 
Aurungzobe is alleged to have “emphati- 
cally styled it the Paradise of Nations."-^ 
Note in .Stator iiiu.t, i. 291.) 


ciiilicr jiaii of lliat century the 
Maboiiimedan wiaters generally call 
the province Lakhiiaotl, aher the chief 
uty, hut w'e liave also tlie old form 
h'awf/, from the indigenous Vatiga. 
Already, however, in the 11th century 
wc have it as Vangdkm on the Inscrip- 
tion of the great Tanjorc Pagoda. 
riiH is the oldest occurrence that w^e 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Btmgala of the 
Portuguese w’liich has gi'eatly periilexed 
geographers, probably origiiiatea with 
the Arab custom of giving an important 
loreign city or seaport the name of 
t-he country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solmamdalaj under OOBO- 
NAKBEL). It long kept a place in 
iiiaps. The last occurrence that we 
*^»ww of is in a chart of 1743, in 


c. \m.— 

shihui skawand luima filfiAn-i- 

Hind 

Eiu. knud-i-Pdrsl kih ha Bangila mi 
raxoad." Hafiz. 

“ Sugar nibbling are all tho parrots of Ind 

From this Porsian candy that travels to 
Bengal ’’ (viz. his owmpoems). 

1498.— “ Bemgala : in this Kingdom ore 
many Moors, and few Christians, and tho 
King is a Moor ... in this land are 
many cotton cloths, and silk cloths, and 
much silver ; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Calicut ." — Bolriro de V. da Oama, 
2nd ed. p. 110. 

1506.— “A Banxelo, el suo Re b Moro^ e 
li se fa el foreo de’ ponni de gotten. . .* — 
Leonardo do Ca' Mtuser, 28. 

1510— “We took the route towards the 
city of BaagheUa . . . one of the test 
that I had hitherto seen."— rai-fAsiwa, 210. 
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ir)16. — “ . . . the Kingdom of Bsng^a, 
in which there are many towns. . . .Those 
of the interior are inhabited by Gentiles 
subject to the King of Bengaln, who is a 
Moor ; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moon and Gentiles, amon^t whom there is 
much trade and much dipping to many 
parts, because this sea is a gulf . . . 
and at its inner extremity there is a ver^ 
great city inhabited by Mcjors, which is 
called Bengala, with a very good harlKmr." 
— Barbom, 178-9. 

c. 1590. — ‘‘Bnngaleh ariginully was called 
Bung ; it derived the additional al from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which the ancient Rajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the fmit of the hills.” — 
Ayen} Ahyni, tr. Uladioih, ii. 4 (od. 1800) : 
[tr. JarrHt, ii. T20J. 

1690.- “Arracan ... is bounded on the 
North- \Yi’»t by the Kingdom of Jirnyafit, 
some Authors making Chattgtm to bo its 
first Frontier City ; but Trixeira^ and gener- 
ally the Portuynejie Writers, reckon that as 
a City of Beiigala ; and not only so, but 
nlace the CHty of Brngata it self . . more 
Bouth than V/utiignvi. Tho’ 1 confess a late 
Frrtich Geographer has put Bengala inb» hi.s 
Catalogue of imaginary (Jities. ."-Oning- 
tun, 554. 

BENGAL, fl. This was also the 
designation of a kind of jnece-goods 
exported from that country to England, 
in tlie 17th century. But long before, 
among the Moors of Spam, a line 
muslin seems to have been known asal- 
hangaUt,, surviving in Spaiii.sh alhengala. 
(See Dozy and Emj. h. v.) [What were 
called Bengal Stripes” were .striped 
gingham.s brought first from Bengal 
ana first made in Great Britain at 
Paisley. {Dravev^s Diet. s. v.). So a 
jiarticular kina of silk w'a.s kiiow'ii us 
“ Bengal wound,” because it w'a.s “ ifilled 
in the rude and artless iiiaiiiier iiiiiue- 
niorially practi.serl by the native.s of 
tliat country.” {Milbum, in TVatt, 
Econ. Diet. vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 

N.E.D. for examples of tlie use of the 
word as late ns Lord Macaulay.] 

1696. — “Tis granted that Bengals and 
stain'd Calicoes, and other Bant JntHa 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
wich stuffs . . . .” — Davnwnf, An Es.'wi/ on 
the Nuet Jndui Trade, 31. 

B^GALA, 8. Tliis is or was also 
applied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 
carried in the army hy sergeants, &c. 
{Bluteau). 

BENGALEE, n.p. A native of 
Bengal [Baboo]. In the following 


e^rly occurrence m Portuguese, Bengala 
is used : 

1.552.— “ In the defence of the bridge died 
three of the King’s captains and ']^iam 
Bandaui, to whoso charge it was committed, 
a Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
sagacious and crafty in stratagems rather 
than a soldier (cavalhoiro).”— /fairrw, II., 

VI. iii. 

[1610. — ‘^BangaBalys.” Sue quotation 

from Toixeira under BANKBELALL-] 

A note tti the Setr Mutagherin quotes 
n Hindustani proverb : Bang&U jangAll, 
Kaxhnuri hephl, i.e. ‘ITio Bengalee is ever 
an ontauglcr, the ('ashmoereo without 
religion.’ 

[Til iiiodeni Anglo-Indian parlance 
tlui title is often ajiplied in ])roviiices 
other than Bengal to otticers from K. 
India. The following from Madras is 
a curious early iiistaiice of the same use 
of the word : — 

[1699.— “Two Bengalles here of Council.” 
— Iledgen, Diary, Hak. Hoc. ii. (“clxvii.J 

BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An epi- 
thet applied by tlie deni/eiis of the 
other Presidencies, in facetious dis- 
]Miragenient to Madras. At Madras 
Itself “all Garuatic fashion” is an 
liahitual expression among older 
Engli.sh-s])eaking natives, which ap- 
jH‘ar.s to eonvey u similar idea. 
(See MADRAS. MULL.) 

1860, “. . . to ye Ixmde of St Thom^. 

It y.s ann darke I»nde, & thor dwollen yo 
i 'immorians whereof speketh 
Pocta in hys (DbgBBfW k t» thys Dayo thei 
elonon (!i:tntbv0»i,or Jc IP enghtrl) ffalkt-” 
— Fragnaoitn of dir J. JMaundtmh,fr<m a MS. 
lately dim-onered. 

BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, &c., s. A 

kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of the Sijfrax benzoin, Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
species in Siam. It got from tho 
Arab traders the name luhdnrJdvn, i.*- 
‘Java Frankincense,’ corrujited in the 
Middle Ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article — 
lo bevgioi, wheuee hengioi, benzoin, and 
HO forth. This etymolo^ is givei^ 
correctly by I)e Orta, and by Valentyn, 
and Bugge.8ted liy Barbosa in the quota* 
tion below. Spanish forms are ber^^ 
menjni ; Modern Port, heijoim, beijyJin^ ! 
Ital. belzuino, &c. The terms Jdvod, 
Jdvd were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Siiinatr^ and their products. (See 
Marco PolOy ii. 266 ; [LinschoteUy Hak. 
Soc. u. 96] and the lirst Jinotation 
here.) 

c. 13f)0. — “After a voyage of 25 day.H 
wu arrived ut the I.slan(l of Juwa (here 
iSunuitni) which given its tuinie to the ,fAwl 
iiicoiise (ul-lUbflA ul-jftwl )." — Ibw JitUutay 
n. 228. 

] 481 . “__IIuvo those things that I have 
wntten to thee next thy heart, and (lod 
gr.iiit that wo may lie always at peace. The 
proNonts (herewith): Benzoi, rotoli 80. l^eg- 
im Aloe, rotoli 20. Duo ]»aja di ttiputi. . 

— Letter from the SnU/un of to the 

Doge }*ius(|uale Malipiero, in the Lives of the 
Do/es', jWiiralorif Htruiii Jtti/hurum Scr/ptotvs, 
\.\u. col. 1170. 

1108.— “ A'fo Hoaa . . . is from ( 'alccut 50 
d.tys' sail with a fair wind (see SARNAU) 
... in thi.s land there is much beijoim, 
which ciuits iii cruiiados the farazaHay and 
much tUtifr which costs xxv crir/ados the 
t;iM/.alla” (see FBAZALA). - Itotviro diL 
I dc V. du (wumo, lOO-llO. 

irtlt).— “Benjuy, each faruz<ila lx, and the 
Very good Ixx faiianiH.”— liarhuHa (Tantt’ of 
Prices at (Jalieut), 222. 

,, “Benjuy, which is a rosin of trees 
which the Moors cull iuUiu jaci." — Bud, 188. 

Ifsiih— “ Cinco quintals do beijoim do 
l»oniiui.s." * — cap. .xiii. 

15G3.— “ And all those .sjiocies of benjuy the 
iiihaoitintH of the country call coininluimy\ 
Ijiit the Moors call them louan jaoy, <.#•. 
‘incense of Java' . . . for the Arabs cull 
ini on.se louan."— Oarria^ f. 29#'. 

158-1.— “Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
.'ind Haros. Helzuiniim, burnod, from Bou- 
nin ” (Bomw'^). — Iturirt, in Haki. ii. 413. 

1812. — “Beniamin, the ]»und iiii //.” — 
liufr.'i ami Valuatioun of Mnrhandizr (Seot- 
hitid), juib. by tho Treasury, Edin. 1867, 
p. 298. 


benua, n.p. This word, Malay 
Itanuivuy [in .standard Malay, according 
to Mr. Skeat, henmva or benua\ 
Jirojierly intwins ‘land, country,’ and 
tlie Malays use orang-hanmoa in the 
sense of aborigines, applying it to the 
'vilder trilies of the Malay Peninsula, 
xh'iice “Benuas” has been used by 
Europeans as a proper name of those 
tribes.— See Crawfurdy IHct. Ind. Arch. 
«ub voce. 


1613.— “The natives of the interior of 
lonta^ (XJJong-tana, q. v.) are properly 
tlioso Bamias, nlaok anthroixiphogi, and 
likeaatym .” — IfodinJio ae AmiMi, 20. 


•** ftoniniM (“ of flowen “), nee 

or mandol^ (inandolado r “ of almond ") id. 80 
T Aamadam or Aamiflom In Malay and Javane 


BEBBEBTN, BABBEBTN, n.p. 

Otherwise called Beruwalay a small 
port with an anchorage for ships and 
a considerable coasting trade, in (Jeylon, 
about 36 m. south of Columbo. 

c. 1350.— “Thus, led by tho Divine moroy, 
cm the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
(VoHH, we found ourselves brought safely 
into iK)rt in a harbour of Seylbn, called 
Pervilifl, over gainst Paradise." — Mari- 
f/nollt. 111 (Jathuffy ii. 357. 

c. 1618. — “At tho same time Barreto 
made an attack ou Berbelim, killing the 
Moorish modoliar fModelliaxJ and all his 
kinsfolk." — Jioi-arru, Decaduy 713. 

1780.— “Barbarien Island."- Dimw, Neio 
Birctlori/y 5th od. 77. 

1836.— “Berbeiyn Island. . . . There is 
said to be un anchorage north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and u small bay further in . . . 
where small cnift may anchor ." — Uartburglty 
5th ed. .551. 

[18,59.- Tennent in his map {Ctylmiy 8rd 
od.) gives Barberyn, Barbeiy, BarWry.J 

BEBIBEBI, s. An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 
drojisicai symntoms, as well as paralytic 
weakness kn(i numbness of the lower 
extremities, with oppressed breathing. 
Ill cases where deiiility, oppression, 
anxiety and dyspnnea are extremely 
severe, the jmtient sometimes dies in 6 
to 30 hours. Though recent reports 
.si>em to refer to this disease as almost 
coiithied to natives, it is on record that 
111 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Europeans . 
died of it. 

I’he word has lieeii alleged to be 
Singhalese htri [the Mad. Admin. Man. 
Glosit. H. V. gives /lanVian], ‘debility.’ 
This kind of rednplii^tion is really a 
common Singhalese practice. It is also 
sometimes alleged to he a W. Indian 
Negro term ; and other worthless 
guesses have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is on the whole 
most jirobable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.B.l In the quotations from 
Bontius ana Bluteau, the disease de- 
scribed seems to be that formerly known 
as Barbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseases as quite dis- 
tinct, but Sir Joseph Fayrer, who^ has 
paid attention to heribefn and written 
upon it (see The Practitwnery January 
1877), regards Barbiers as “ the dry 
form of fen-ten,” and Dr. Lodewijk^ 
quoted below, says briefly that “the 
&irbierB of some French writers is in- 
contestably the same disease.^* (On this 
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it w necessary to remark that the use 
of the term Barbiers is hy no means 
confined to French writers, as a glance 
at the quotations under that- word will 
show). The diseiise prevails endenucally 
in Ceylon, and in Peninsular India in 
the coa.st-tracts, and u]) to 40 or 60 m. 
inland ; also in Ihirma and the Malay 
region, including all the islands, at 
least BO far as New Guinea, and also 
Japan, where it is known as htkke: 
[see Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ed. p. 238 seqq.]. ll is verv jnwalent 
in Certain Madras .lads. Tlie name has 
heconie somewhat (»ld-fa.shioned, hut it 
has recurred ot lat,(* _\ears, esj»eciall> 
in hospital re]»f)i’t»s from ^la lias and 
Burma. It is fre<jiiently i|.idemic, 
and some of the Dutch jih\ '»!. ..ins le- 
gard it as infectious. See a j»aiii]»hlel, 
J^li-Beri joor J. A. Lodemjls, tmd- 
o^ier van OeMndheit hij het Xtd. In- 
disrhe Leger, Harrlerwijk, 1882. Jn 
this pamphlet It is .stated that in 1870 
the total numlj(‘r of hcri-beri patient. s 
in the military h(js]»itals of N<*lhei- 
land.s- India, amounted to 0873, and 
the deHth.« among these to 1682. In 
the great military hospitals at Aclnn 
there died of heri-heri lietween l.st 
November 1879, and Ist April 1880, 
574 persons, of wdiom the gt eat mapnity 
were duxingarbeulers, i.e. ‘ioned 
labourers.’ These slatistich .show the 
e.vtraordinary jirevulence and fatality 
of the disease in the Archipelago. 
Dutch literature on the subject i'* eon- 
siderabb*. 

Sir George Birdw’ood t-clls ns that 
during tlie Persian E.Njiedilion of IK.'iT 
lie witne.s.sed btrt-beri of e.\traordinar> 
virulence, especially among the Ea.st 
Afric-an stokers on board the .steamers. 
The Hiitlerers became droji.sicallv di.s- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second quotation srann/ i.s evi- 
dently meant. Tliis .seems much allied 
by atmes to beriberi though different 
in character. 

[1568.--“ Our people .sickened of a diHeaHo 
called berbere, the Iwlly and logs nwell, 
and in a few days they die, a.s there died 
maiw, ten or twelve n day.”— CWo, viii. 
eh. 25.] 

c. 1610. — “Ce ne fut jmih teut, car i'eus 
oncor ceste faucheuse maliidie do h}mide que 
les Portugais appellent autrement berber 
et les Hollandais »curhut,"—Moaiuet, 221. 

1613.— “And under the orders of the 
said General Andrd Fiirtodo do Mendoza, 
the discoverer dei>arted to the court of Goa, 


being ill with the malady of the berabere, 
ill order to get himself treated."— GodbiAu 
dt' ErnUu, f. 58. 

1631.—“. . . (.'on‘«tat froquonti illorum 
uau, pmosertim liciuoris mgnin- dicti, non 
HoUiiii dinrrhiieaa . . . sed et }>nralysin 
Beriberi dictum hinc natom osso.” — Jac. 
Jionfli, Di.'il. IV. Sec also Lib. ii. cap. iii.. 
and Lib. iii. j). 40. 

1659. “'I'liere is also another sickness 
which i>revuils in Banda and Goylon, and 
IS culled Barberi ; it does not vox the 
natives so much as foreigners.” — Sar?’, 37. 

lt5H2 “The Indian and Pc)rtugucsc 
women <lruw from the green Howors and 
iltivcs, by means of firing with .a still, a 
water or sjnnt of marvellous sweet smell 
. . . csjtecially i.s it gfH)d against a certain 
kin«l of p.irul\ sis railed Berebery .Wr uht,/. 
Ell III Liiii(-‘/ti izi . 11. 33. 

1685. “'I'lic pjirtiigueso in the Island 
suffer fiom another .siekne.s.s which the 
natives call b4ri Wri."— f 55. 

; 1720 — “Berebere (terrno da India), 

lluniii B<tiitlit<iiii hastarde, on ent.orpeff*- 
I meiito, e<»ni ijne fica o e«»r|K» (‘oim» tolhido.” 

/ifiltf'ilii, l)iif, s, V. 

1809. — “ eonii>liiint, us far as 1 have 
learnt, ]»feuliiir to the island ((’evlon), the 
berri-bem ; it is in f.ict a dropsv tluit 
frecjiieiitly destroys in a few da\s.’' — Ld. 
\’ofi iitiii, 1 31H 

JH35.— (On the Maldives) “ . . . the 
<*rew of the ves.sels during the .survey . . . 
suflered mostly from two diHea.sos’; the 
Beri-beri which attaeked the ludmnsnnly, 
and gencrnlly proved fatal.” — Ymnuj and 
(^hris(o/i/tn\ in /V. Itn fii'ng. jSar., vol. i. 

1837. “ Kmi-yroumatic oil culled ulrum 
nii/niiH, froiii the seeds of Cttantrns uatan.'> 
(d/f/// #0 desf-ribed in Mr. MuleolniBon’s 
able }>n/e Kss.'iy on the Hist, and Troatmtint 
of Beriben . . . the most efficacious 
remedy in tliat iritructublo complaint. ” — 
Roif/r nil Jfindu Mrdii'iiie, 46. 

1880. — “A iiialfidy much dreaded by the 
.lajtnncse, called Knkk-f. ... It excites a 
most singular dread. It is eon.sidorod to Ik' 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name of Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times oil crowded j.ails and bamick.s ." — Miss 
Jiirfl’n Ja/nin, i. 288. 

1882. — “Berb4, a disoaso which consists 
in great swelling of the abdomen.” — Bln- 
nirntritt, Varahufar. s. v. 

1885. — “Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Osaka, 
Ju}Nin, reports imjiortant discoveries re- 
fll»ecting the origin of tke disease known 
a.s beri-beri. Ho has traced it to a micro- 
iwopic Hjxire largely developed in rice. He has 
finally detected the same organism in the 
earth of certain alluvial and damp localities.” 
— at. James’s Uazette, Aug. 9th. 

Also see Report on Prison Admin, in Br. 
Burma, for 1878, p. 26. 

BEB7L, B. This word is perliaps a 
very ancient importation from India to 
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ilie West, it having been supposed that 
Its origin was the Skt. vaidurya, Prak. 
‘iiJuri.ya^ whence [Malay haiduH and 
hithiri]^ P. biiUinr^ and (ireek ^iJpuXXos. 
I’lKfliart points out the jirohahle 
identity of the two last words by the 
t i.insfKisitioTi of I and r. Another traiis- 
[losition appears to liave given Pl.oIeniy 
ins 'Opoi'idia tpy (for tlie Western 
( Units), representing proliably the 
ii.itiv’e Vaidfirya mountains. In 
V'/ekitd xxvii. 13, the Se]>t. has 
,i-qpv\\iov, M'liere llie Hebrew now has 
ttirahlih, [anotlieT word wdth probably 
tlie same menning being sholism (see 
1’ioti‘ssor Jlidgeway in Encyd. Jhbl. 
'-v. Beryl)! Pi-ofessor Max Muller 
h.i.^ treated of the jiossible relation 
)i( tween vaidfmja and ‘a cat,* 

,iiid ill connection wdtli this observes 
ili.it “we sluuild, at. all events, have 
leaiiit the useful lesson that the 
chapter (tf accidents is sometiniea 
I iiger than we suppose.” — (India^ Ulmt 
it Teach us?" ]». 2G7). This is a 
Jenson which^ many articles in our 
I'Mok suggest; and in dealing with 
tiie same words, it may be indicated 
ili.it I lie n'semblaiicc " between tlie 
(hvek afXoi'pos, bilaur^ a common H. 
vM»r(i for a cat, and the P. biUttiiTy 
‘heryl,’ are at least additional illustra- 
iioiis of the remark quoted. 

(■ A.n. 70.— “Beryls . . . from Imlia 
ihi'y ooinu UM from their native place, for 
yldoui are they t(» tie found elsewhere. . . . 
riiosu are liost accounted of which carrie u 
HM waUir preeno ”—p/nn/, Bk. XXXVII. 
20 (in J\ Ilulhind, ii. (Sbl). 

f. 150. — “IIw/|/<£to iv y ^iJpuXXos.” — 

I‘(ofnnjf, 1. vii. 


BETEL, 8. The leaf of the Piper 
hftcl^ L., cliew'ed with the dried areca- 
mit (whicli is thence improperly called 
biULnut^ a mistake as old as Fryer — 
lh/;i,_.see p. 40), chunam, etc., by 
yie natives of India and the Indo- 
countries. The word is 
i'bihiyal. w«i7a, i.e. vem + iki — 'simple 
lucre leaf,’ and comes to us through 
betre fiiidL hetU. Pawn (q.v.) 
the term more generally usea by 
jnodern Anglo-Indians. In former 
lines the hetel-Uaf was in S. India 
F of a monopoly of the 




and gentlofollcH and tho King have thene 
leavQH projiared with camphor and other 
aromatic upicen, and aluo mixt with quick- 
lime. . . — Marco ]*oloy ii. 3r»8. See also 

Abdumizzal-^ in India in. XV. Omt., p. 32. 

1498. — In Vasco da Gama’s Roteirn, p. 59, 
the word used is aiombor, i.e. af-tamhul 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tdmhrJa. Sec also 
Acintta, p. 139. [See TEMBOOL.] 

1510. — “This betel resemlilcs the loaves 
of the sour orange, and they are constantly 
eating it.” — VarOijcina, p. 144. 

1.516.— “We call this betel Indian leaf."* 
— /kuiioxa, 73. 

(1 521 . — ‘ Bettre (or vettele). " See under 

AEECA.] 

1552. - “ . . . . at one side of the bed 
. . . sUmuI a man . . . who held in his 
hand a gulrl plate with leaves of betelle. 

. . .” — Jjr Ilarru.t, Dec. I. In. iv. cap. viii. 

1563. — “ We call it betre, because the 
first land known by tin lV)rtuguo.sc \v.a.s 
Malabar, and it comes t<» riiy remembrance 
that in 1‘ortugal they used to si-ieuk of thou 
coming not to Jiidiii, but to Calocut .... 
insomuch that in all the iiuines that occur, 
which are not Port, iigue.se, are Malabar, like 
betre."— f. 37.7. 

1582. 'Pho trails] . of Ca-daiieda by N. L. 
has betele (f. 35), and al.so vitele (f. 44). 

1585. — A King’.s letter grant.s the revenue 
from lietol (betn) to tlie bishop and clorgy 
of (loa. In Air/i. Port. Or., fuse. 3, p. 38. 

161.5.- “Ho sent for Cotst-Niits to give 
the Conqtati}, hiniselfo ehowing Bittle and 
hnie of Oystor-shels, with a Keniell of Nut 
called Arrana, like an Akorno, it biteu in 
the mouth, aeci>rdM rheiime, eoolo.s the heail, 
8trengthon.s the teeth, & is all their 
Pliisicke.” N//’ T. Roc, in PitrrfuLSy i. 537 ; 

I with Home tritiing variations in Fwtn 'a od. 
Hak. S<K*.) I. 19]. 

1623. — “Golobratur in univorso orieiite 
mdix qunodaiu vocuta Betel, quani ludi et 
roliijui in ore haloire ut iiiuiideru eomtuevo- 
runt, iittpie ox oil mansiono mire recreantur, 
ot ad lalxireK tolerandos, et ad lunguoros 
diHcutionduH .... videtiir aiitciu esse 
ox narctitu'isy quia m^noiiere denigmt 
donteH." — Jianni, J/istona Vitar ct Mortis, 
ed. Arast. 1673, p. 97. 

1672. — “They iiass the greater jiart of the 
day in indolence, cxicupiod only with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Aroca, by which 
means their li)>8 and teeth are alw^ay^ 
stained. " — P. di Vincenzo Maria, 232. 

1677.— The Court of the E. 1. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. St. Geoi^e, Dec. 12, dis- 
appnive of allowing “Valentino Nurse 20 
Hupoes a month fur diet, 7 Rs. for house- 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which we shaJl not allow him or any other." 
— Notes and Exts., No. i. p. 21. 

1727. — “ I presented the ' Officer that 

• yolium indieim of the druggist is, however, 
not bsUl, but the leaf of the wild cassia (see 
MALA^ATHRUM.) 
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waited on mo to the Boa*side (at Calicut) 
with fi zequeona for a feast of bettle to him 
and his companions.'* — A. i. 306. 

BETTEELA, BEATELLE, &c., s. 
The name of a kind of muslin con- 
stantly mentitmtid in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seems to he a 
Sp. and Port, word bcatilla or luialiUuLy 
for ‘a veil/ deri\ed, according to 
Cobarruvias, from “oerhiin beatiu^ an ho 
invented or used the like.” Beata is 
a religieim'. [“ IMie Betilla is a certain 
kind fit white K. 1. cliiiitz made at 
Masulitiatam, and known under Ihe 
name ot Organdi." — Mad. Admin. Man. 
GIohs. j». 233.] 

[l.'iOO.— A score Byatilhas, vhich were 
worth ‘200 pnrdiuia."— C'ormt, iii. JT'J.J 

ir)72.- 

“ Vestidii humii ciimiRu preciusa 

Trazidn do dolgada beatilha, 

Que o corpc) cryHtallitio deixii vor-Hc ; 

Que tanto hem niio he para escondor-He.” 

Cavttit.’t, vi. 21. 

1.^j98.— . . this linnon is of divers 
sorts, and is called Seram] Minis, Cassas, 
ConisuH, Beattillias, Satnpassas, and a 
thousand such nume.s." — Liiiv-hofeu^ 28 , 
[Hak. Soc. i. 95 ; and cf. i. .56J. 

168.5.— “ To servants, 3 pieces beteelaea." 
— In i. 149. 

17iJ7.— “ Before Aitiu)H/:i‘h conquered 
VisuiptiTe, this country (Sundtih) jirodiiced | 
the finest Betteelas or Muslins in Jndia." | 
—A. Hamilton^ i. 26}, | 

[1788. — “Ibcro arc various kinds of 
muslins tirought from the Hast Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal : Betelles. Ac 
(Jhandtfi'K ijiioted in 3 ser. d- O, 

iv. 88 .] 

BEWAUBIS, adj. P. — H. he-vylris^ 
‘without lieir.’ Unclaimed, without 
heir or owner. 

BETPOOB, n.j). Proyierly Vejtptiry 
or Bepjinr^ ^derived ti-oiii Malayfil. 
vepjm, ‘dej) 0 .sit,’ itr, ‘village/ a place 
forineil by the receding of the aea, 
which has been turned int/i the Skt. 
form Vayupura., ‘ the. toAvn of the 
Wind-god’].. The terminal Ioanti of 
the Madras Railway on the Malabar 
coast. It stands north of the river ; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S. of the river— (see CHALIA). Tippoo 
Sahib tried to make a great port of 
Beypoor, and to call it Sultanpatnam. 
[It 18 one of the many places which 
Iiave been suggested as the site of Ophir 
(Logany MaUwary i. 246), and is probably 
the BeUiporto of Taveniier, “where 


there w’as a fort which the Dutch had 
made AA'ith palms ” (ed. Bally i. 235).] 

1572.- 

Clhamar4 o Samorim mais geute nova ; 

Viriio Kois de Bipur, e de Tanor. . 

CamOeMy x. 14. 

1727.—“ About two Loatfues to the South- 
ward of Ca/fnit, is a fine River called Bay- 
pore, callable to receive shijis of 3 or 400 
Tuns." — .. 1 . HavuUmiy i. 322. 

BEZOAB, s. I'liis word belongs, 
not to the A.-liidifiii collofpiial, hut to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
inatma imdira. The ANord is a eor- 
Tuptioii of the P. mime of the thing, 
vadzahi-y ‘iiellens veiieiium,’ or pdzahr. 
The tiiM form is given h.v Meninski as 
the ctA’iiiologA' of the word, and this is 
acceyited by Littn* [and the N.E.D.\ 
The (jUotatiouH of Little from Ambrose 
Pai-c .slioAv that the. Avord wa.s used 
geiiencally for ‘an antidote/ and in 
this sen.se it is u.sed habitually by Avi- 
cenna. No doubt the term came to us, 
Avitb .so many others, from Arab medical 
Avriters, so much studied in the Middle 
Ages, and this accounts for tlie 5, as 
Arabic has no p, and Avrites hdeahn 
But its usual ajipl nation was, and is, 
limited to ceitain hard concretions 
loiiiid in the bodies of animals, to AA’hich 
antidotal virtues were ascribed, and 
c.sjiecially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a wild goat in the. Persian 
]H‘oviuce ol Lar. Of this animal and 
the /ifcortr an account is given m 
Kaeiiipfei’s Amoenitates Exoticaey pi». 
39H seqq. The Bezuar Avas sometimes 
called Snake-Stone, and erroneously 
sujijMKsed to be found in the luiad of 
a snake. It may have, been called so 
leally because, as Ibn Baiihar states, 
such a stone was laid upon the bite of 
a venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the poison. Moodeen Sherilf, 
in his Sujipt. to the Indian Pharnm- 
copmia, says there are various hezoan 
in use (in native mat. med.), distiii- 

f uished according to the animal pro- 
ucing them, as a goat-, camel-, fish-, 
and snake-ftesofir , the lost lyuite distinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone mve occasion 
for the establishment of one of the 
great distinctions in our Common Law, 
viz. between actions founded upon con- 
tract, and those founded upon ^ongs : 
Ghandehr v. Loptus was decided in 1W4 
(reported in 2. Crokey and in 
Leading Caeet). The head-note runs— 
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“ Thii defendant sold to the ])laintiff a 
stoiKi, which he affirmed to be a Bezoar 
‘-tcme, hnt which proved not to he So. 
\<) action lies against him, unless he 
t itlier knew that it was not a Bezoar 
.‘.I one, or warranted it to he a Bezoar 
stone” (<iuoted hy Gray^ Pyrard de 
L<tvalj Hak. Soc. ii. 484).] 


lolC.— BarbuHft writes pajar. 

fla28.— “ Near this city (Ijnra) in a Hniall 
iiionnOiin are bred sumu animals of the 
si/.t. of a buck, m whoso stomneh grows a 
stone they call bazar." — Trurnro^ ch. iii. 

11 .] 

lir»')4. — (Wnnheda (J. ch, 46) calls the 
.inimal whence bezoar c(iino.s lHigo/dat\ which 
he coiiMdors an Indian word.] 

c. . . ndoo ut e\ solis Bezahar 

iioniiiilla vasa conflata vidcnm, niaKtnic apud 
cos qin a vononi.s sihi cavero .stndont." — 
I’lOUftn Alptnun^ I't. l. p. .^i6. 

Body o' me, a shrewd mischance. 
\\ hy, had you no unicorn’s horn, nor 
bezoar’z Htono about \ou, ha ^" — H. Jonmn, 
J'A'iuf Man ant of' his IJumovr, Act v. sc. 4. 

I "Bezar Hive bazar”: SCO quotation 
under MACE.> 

KiOf). 'ITio King of Banttim sends K. 
h'tiiics I. “two beazar MUinos."— 

I 1413. 


It) 10. — “The Persian calls it, /nir excfUenc*', 
Pazahar, which is as much as to say ‘anti- 
dote’ or iiioro strictly ‘ roiiiody of )K)ison or 
'cnoiij,' from Xahai\ which is the general 
niiiiic of any |K)ison, and />d, ‘ remedy ’ ; and 
>is the Arabic lacks the letter they re- 
lilacc it by h, or /, and so they say, instead 
of l‘h;afuir, Ildzafuir, and wo* with a little 
iilditumal cjjrruptum Bezar." — TeuTini^ 
/l</(u'iaius, itv., p. 157. 

. . . olk.H, and great snakes, 
and a{KjH of bazar st<nie, and every kind of 
tr.uiic birds.”— Eredia, lOr. 


1617. — “. . . late at night I drunke a 
little beaaz stone, which gave mo much 
I'liiuc m«wt imrto of night, as though 100 
'v t)nnos had byn knawing at my hart ; 
yet it gave mo ea.so afterward. 

i. 301 ; (in i. 154 he speaks of “beia 
stone ” |. 

1634.— Bontius claims the etymology just 
‘inoted from Toixoira, erroneously, as his 
nwii..-Lib. iv. p. 47. 

16(3. ‘“ITie Persians then call this stone 
fazabar, being a compound of Pa and Za 
the hrst of which is against, and the 
other IS Pwjson."—FTyn\ 238. 

>* “The Monkey Beioan which are long, 
tire the liest. . . 212. 

animal (Hog-deer of 
apparently a sort of ohevrotain or 
1? fo'ind the bitter Baioar, called 
-Sj iSioftw, valued at ten times 

Weight m Gold."-Zocifeysr, 49. 

” aplkenard? what is 
uttait what is pahser? compared even 


to a twinkle of a royal eye-lash ? "—/fern/ 
Baha, ed. 1835, p. 148. 

BEAT, 8. H. &c. bhdt (Skt. hJiattaj 
a title of respect, probal’jly connected 
with hhdrtHy ‘ a supporter or master ’), 
a man of a tribe of mixed descent, 
who.se members arc professed genealo- 
gists and poets ; a hard. These men 
111 lirijjmtrma and Guzerat had also 
extraordinary nrivileges as the guar- 
antors of travellers, whom they accom- 
jianied, against attack and robl>erv. See 
an account of them in Forbes's Rds 
MdltJ^ I. i\. &c., reprint 558 seqq.; [for 
Bengal, Tribes A Castes^ i. 101 

stqq.; for the N.W.P., Crooke^ Tribes ct 
Castes, ii. 20 seqq. 

[15.54. — ‘‘BatB,’’ SCO quotation under 

RAJPUT.] 

c. 1.55.5.— “Among the intidol Banyans m 
this country (Cluzornt) there is a class of 
fitn'dti known as B&ts. These undertake 
to be guides to traders and other travellers 
. . . when tho caravans arc waylaid on 
the road by Jidshhuts, /.c. Indian horsemen, 
coming to pillage thorn, the But takes out 
his dagger, {Kunts it at his own breast, and 
soys : * I have become surety ! If aught 
befals tho caravan I must kill myself ! ’ On 
those words the Ra,shbQts lot tho caravan 
(HIS.S unharmed .” — Sidt 'Aft, 9.5. 

(^1623. — “Those who perform tho office of 
Priests, whom they call Boti." — /*. dffla 
Vaffr, Hak. Soc. i. 80.] 

1775. — “Tho HindfS) rajahs and Mahmtta 
chieftains have generally a Bhailt in the 
family, who attends them on public occa- 
sions . , . sounds their praise, and pro- 
cluituH their titles in hyperboliual and ngu- 
rativo language . . . many of them havo 
another mode of living ; they offer them- 
selves ns security to the different govern- 
ments fur ^Niyment of their revenue, and 
the good behaviour of tho Zemindars, 
IMitels, and public farmers ; they also l>e- 
oome guarantees fur treaties between native 
princes, and tho jiorformanco of bonds by 
individuals.” — Fm’hrs, Or. Mmi. ii. 89 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 377 ; also see ii. 258]. See TBAOA 

1810.— “India, like the nations of Earo|)e, 
had its minstrels and poets, oonceniing whoijii 
there is the following tradition : At the mar- 
riage of 8iva and Farvutty, the immortals 
having exhausted all the amusements then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Siva, wiping the drops of sweat from his 
brow, shook them to earth, upon which tho 
Bawtl, or Bards, immediately sprang up.” 
— MarUi Orahaw, 169. 

1828.—“ A * Bhat ’ or Bard came to ask a 
gratuity."— //r/>CT', ed. 1844, ii. 53. 

BHEEL, n.p. Skt. BhiUa; H. BhiL 
The name of a race inhabiting the hills 
and forests of the Vindhya, Malwa, and 
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«)f the N.-Western Deccan, and believed 
to have been the aborigines of 
luiia ; some have siii»i)o.sed them to be 
tlie 4»i;\\rTat of Ptolemy. They me 
closely allied to the Coolies (q. '•) «>f 
Guzerat, and are believed to belong to 
the Kohtrian division of Indian abori- 
gines. But no distinct Blill language 
survives. 

1785. — “A most infernal jell suddenly 
issued from the deen ravines. Our guides 
informed us that tliis was the noise always 
mado by the Bheels jiniviouH to an attack.” 
— Eorhpx, Or. Jilnii. in. 480. 

1825. — “All the Bheels ^^holn we saw Ui- 
day w’ere smiill, slender men, loss bmud- 
shuuldered . . . and w'lth faces loss Celtic 
than the Hnharccs of the Ilajnuthal. . . . 
Two of them had rude sword^ ai d shields, 
the remainder had all bows a lul arrows,” - 

Jlfhn', ed. 1S44, n. 75. 

BHEEL, s. A ^\ul•d us<*(l in Bengal 
— hhil: a marsh oi lagoon ; .same .is 

Joel (q. v.) 

[1860. — “The natives distinguish a lake so 
formed b^ a cluinge in a rivers course 
from one of usual origin or shape by calling 
the former a /aacr— whilst the latter is termed 
a Bheel.” —(/raid, lidHtf Liji <» Jimi/ui , ;{.'» J 

1879. — “Behiw Slum} -doling there used 
to be a big bheel, wherein I h.ive shot a | 
few duck, teal, and snipe.”— | 

li. Bunnali, i. 20. I 

BHEESTY, s. The uni\ci’sal word 
in the Anglo-Indian boii.HclioUls ol 
N. India lor tlic donuistac (eorie- 
f)]ioiiditig to the ml/d ol Egypt) who 
snfiplies the faniil\' wjili -watei, earry- 
iiig it ill a mUBBUck, ((| v.), or goatskin, 
«lung on hiw back. Tin* word is P. 
bihimtl, a person of Uhisht or jiaradisc, 
though the a|)plicalioii amiears to be 
Peculiar to Hindustan. We have not 
oeen able to trace the history of this 
l4^nu, which does not apparently (uanir 
in the A In^ even in the curious account 
of the way in which water was cooled 
apd supplied in the (Jourt of Akbai 
(Blochmann, tr. i. 56 seqtj.), or iii tin* 
old traveller.s, and i.s not given in 
Meniiiski’s lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as from Shakesjiear’s Iliiidu.'itani 
Diet. [The trade iiiu.st be of ancient 
origin in India, as the leather bag 
is mentioned in the Veda and Maiiu 
(Wilson^ Rig Veda^ ii. 28; Inditutes, 
ii. 79.) Hence Col. Temple (Ind. 
xi. 117) suggests that the word is 
Indian, and connects it wdth tlie 
Ski. vmA, ‘to sprinkle.’] It is one 
of the fine titles which Indian servants 


rejoice to bestow on one another, like 
Mehtar, Khalifa^ &c. The title in this 
case has some Justilicatinii. No ela-ss 
of men (as all Anglo-Indians will 
agree) is so diligent, so faitliful, .so 
uiiobtinsive, and uncomplaining as 
that of tlie hihishtla. And often in 
battle they have shown their courage 
and fidelity in .sujijdyiiig water to 
the Avounded in face of iniieli ]»ersoiial 
danger. ^ 

[c. 1860. — “Even the niuniali' and carriers 
«if water belonging to that nation (th<* 
Pathans) are higli-spintcd and war-like.” 

- -Jirniirr, ed. (hmstaUr, 207.] 

1773.— “ Bheestee, Waterman” (etc.)- 

Ftrgitmni, htrt. of (hr ]lnidostii» Lciunuatji , 
Ac. 

1783. — “1 have the ha])pin(‘ss to inform 

}ou of the fall of Hijah CJurh on the 9th 
iiisf with the loss of only 1 sepo}, 1 beasty, 
and a cossy ('' COBBid) killed . . ."—Letter 
m India (uurtte of Nov. 24th. 

1782. — (Table of Wages in Caleiitta), 
(lonsumrnah . . .10 Ks. 

Kistmutdar . . . 6 ,, 

Beasty - 5 ,, 

Jiidm (ja:i‘(ti, Oct. 12. 

Five Rupees continued to be the standard 
w'ageof a for full 80 your.s after the 
date given. 

1810. — “. . . If he e.LrrioH the water 
himself in the skin of a gout, prepared for 
thiit purpoHc, he then receives the designa- 
tion of Bheesty.”-- ti^ilUumson, i. 220. 

1829.— “ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
tMK»t for the goglet in w’hieh you curry 
}our w'jier on the line of march .” — Cantn 
MifurifUy in ./n/ca Ship/i, ii. 149. N.B.— \Vc 
never knew a drunken Ulu-tnUj, 

1878 — “Hero comes n seal carrying a 
|)or)>oise on its back, Nt) ’ it is only our 
friend the bheesty .” — In nuf Indian (Jarden^ 
79. 

11898 

“ Of nil them black -faced crew, 

The 6ne.st man 1 knew 

Was our regimental bhisti, Banga Din.” 
li. Ktfhnij^ liar rarl'- room llaKads^ 

p. 23.] 

EHIKTY, .s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fisli hates cakarifer. Sec 

COCKUP. 

[EHOOBA, K. H. Mahr. hhtMj}hvMt; 
the husks and straw of A'arious kinds 
of corn, beaten u]> into chaff by the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
tioor ; used as the cominon food of 
cattle all over India. 

[1829.— " Every commune is surrounded 
with a oiroumvallntion of thorns . . . and 
the stacks of bhoos, or ‘chaff,' whioh are 
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plaoocl at intervuln, (^ive it tho appearance 
()f II respectable fortification. These hhtuts 
jslueks are erected to prtnddo provender for 
the i-nttliJ in scanty rainy Heasons.” — Tod, 
f'lilcutta reprint, i.*737.1 

[BHOOT, II. &r., hliMt, hhutn, Skt. 
himta, ovistoiil,’ the 

hTiii for tile luiiltitudinous glioats and 
(Ifiiions of various kinds by whom 
till' Indian peasant is so ooiisbuitly 

Im'S( 

— “ Ml confessing that it was Buto, 

/ I the ih'Vil.” — /*. drfln Volh', Ilak. Soe. 

M. :ui.i 

I “'I'he sepovs started up, and cried 

' B,hoob. h.lion/t, anf( an 0.' This cry of ‘a 
rlio'.t ’ re.u-hed the ears of the officer, who 
liul hi-- inrti hre int<* the tree, and that would 
hmi (Utwii, if there ." — Vamlnraufi Ilai /, 
c(i. isri 1 107.] 

BHOUNSLA, n.].. Proptrlv Jihos- 
hh or Jlho'fislnh, the .snrnaiin* of Snaji, 

I he founder of tin* Maliratl.i cnipiiv. 

It wii*’ abo tin* siirnanu* oi Par.soji 
find lhi{,dMiji, tin* foundt'rs ot tin* 
Mali rat 1.1 dvtiasty of liorar, though 
not ot the saiin* family as Sivaji. 

1(57. ".‘sevii (5i, dan\c<l from an An- 
cient I, me of Rajahs, of tho Cast of the 
Boimceloes, a warlike and Active Off- 
-print:. - 171. 

( 17.i0— “At this time two ftan/a/ias, 
n.uiicfl IMiia and Supa, laieamo tho of 
h'lliii Bhoslah. sivajl bonune tho mnniiKor. 

. . lie was distinRiiishod in his Irilie for 
Mtiiiapi' and intolligenco ; and for craft and 
lockcrv h(‘ was nickonod a sharj) son of tho 
Klutj'i K/idn, in Klhat, vii. ‘257. 

17S0.- “Itwa.s at first a partieiilar tribe 
governed by the family of BhOBBeloll, 
wiiidi h.is Hineo lost the .sovereignty." — 
•''M/ M iifni/hriuj iii. 21-1. 

17H2 . . . lo Bonzolo, los Mamto.s, 

d Ics .Mupols," — Sonurmt, i. 00. 

BHyAOHAEBAjS. H. bhaydeJuird. | 
Tills js a term aiiplicd to Mottlemi*ul.s 
made with the village a-s a community, 

I lie several claims and liahilities being 
'^’guluted by eaUililished cust^mis, or 
irailitioiial rights. Wilson 

int(M-])reiH it as “fraternal establish- 
1‘icTits.” [Tliis hardly explains the 
b'luire, at least as fuiiiia in tm* N.W.P., 
■ihd it would he difficult to do so 

"ithout much detail. In its nerhaps 

niost common form each man’s nolding 
the inca.sure of his interest in the 
of the share to 

winch he may he entitled by ancestral 


BICHANA, s. Bedding of tiny 
kind. H. birhhdnd. 

1689.— “The Heat of the Dny is spent in 
Rest and Bleeping . . . sometimes upon 
Cotts, and sometimes u]>on Bechanahs, 
which are thick Quilts," — Oi'uiyttm, .3111. 

BIDEEE, BIDBY, s. H. Bidn - 

the name a]>])lied to a kind of orna- 
mental metal-Mork, made in tlie 
Deccan, and deriving its name from 
the city of Hidar (or Bedar), Avhich 
was the chief jilace of manufacture. 
The work was, amongst native.s, chiefly 
ap]died lo liooka-liells, rose-water 
bottles and the like. The term lia.s 
acijiiired vogue in England of late 
amongst amateurs of “art mami- 
i faetuTv.” The gnmud of the work 
I IS pewter alloied with one-fourth 
co])i)fr ; this is inlaid (or damascened) 
witli ])al.terns in .silver ; and then the 
jiew'ter ground is lilackeiied. A short 
descrijitioii of tlu* manufacture is given 
by Dr. (1. Smith in the Madnin Lit. 
Soc. Joiirn., N.S. i. 81-84 ; fliy Sir 
(J. Birdwood, Indud. Art,>i, 163 
Jodru. bid. i4rf, i. 41 w’gi/.] The wiire 
was first deserhed by B. Heyiie in 1813. 

BILABUNDY, s. H. hiUihandi. 
An aecoiint of the revenue .settlement 
of a district, specifying the name of 
cacli mtdial (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent {Wilstm). 
In the N.W.P. it usually means an 
aiTangemeiit for securing the jiayineiit 
of revenue (Elliot). (\ P. Brow'll says, 
<|noting Raikes (n. 109), that Llie w'ord 
Is hila-himdi, ‘hole-stopping,’ viz. stop- 
]uug those vents throiigli w’hich the 
coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, how'ever, looks very like 
a ‘striving after meaning,’ and Wilson’s 
.suggestion tliat it i.s a corruption of 
Itehrl-lHindi, from behri, ‘a share,’ ‘a 
quota,’ is ])rohahly right. 

[1858. — “This transfer of rosjxinsibility, 
from tho landholder tc* his tonanta, ia called 
' Jmiwg LagCuni,' or transfer of jumma. The 
ossomhly ol tho tenants, for the purpose of 
such adjustiiient, is called zunjfer hunaUf, or 
linking together. Tho adjustment thu.s made 
ia called the bilabimdee."— Jofirn^y 
through Oudh, i. 208.] 

BILAYUT, BILLAIT, &c. n.p. 
Eurojie. The w’oi‘d is properly Ar. 
IVildyatj ‘ a kingdom, a province,’ 
variously used witn specific denotation, 
as the Afghans term their own country 
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often by this name ; and in India 
iigain it has come to he employed for 
distant Europe. In Sicily 11 Regno 
IS nsed for the interior of the island, 
iiH we use Mofnml in India. Wildyat 
is the usual form in Bombay. 

BILATUTEE PAWNEE, BILA- 
TEE PANEE. The adject. Uldyatl 
or n'ihhjntl is apjdied specifically to a 
variety of exfitic articles, e.g. Itihiyall 
hawgan (see BRINJAUL), to 1 lu! tomato, 
and most especially hilfnjati julni., 
‘European water,’ tin' usual name for 
soda-water in Angh)- India. 

IftSf). — “ ‘ Hut look at us English,’ I urged, 
‘wo arc ordorod thousands of miles awav 
from home, and we go without n inurmiir.’ 
‘ It is true, Khathiviinid^' said Gun^^4^ Thiraad, 

‘ but you mh^’hs drink English-water (soda- 
water), and the strength of it etiahlos you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.’ 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) wns that th«.- 
effervoscing force of the soda-water, and 
the strength of it w’hich drove <iut the cork 
HO vKilontly, gave stroiigih to the drinker of 
it.” — TiiUf'jt Iff J/ulnt AJatf, Aug. 11, 188.0. 

bildAb, s. H. from P. hahhlr, ‘a 
8]>ade-wie]der,’ an excav atoi' or digging 
labourer. Term usual in the Puldic 
Works Dcjiartmcnt of Upper India 
for men employed in that way. 

1847.- 

“ Ye Lymo is alio onto ! \o M.i.souns 
lounge nliouto ’ 

Ye Beldan have ullc strii<*ko, and are 
smoaking at to their Ecso ’ 

Yo Hriekes are allc done ! Ve Kyiio arc 
Skynne and Hone, 

And ye Threasurour has l)oIte<l with xii 
thoiiHiirid Ku}Joesc ' ” 

Yf Jtmnf of tut Kffcut'u't* Kitffnieere. 

BILOOCH, BELOOCH, n.p. Tin 

name {Balurh or Bilnvh) ujiplicd to the 
race inliahitiiig the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, .‘iiid S.E. of Persia, called 
from them Biltlchistan; they were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
coiKinest in 1843. fI*rof. Max Muller 
{Lecturea, i. 97, note) identified tlie 
name with Skt. niU'chcha, used in tlie 
sense of the Greek ftdp^apos for a 
de-spised foreigner.] 

A.D. 643.—“ In the year 32 H. ’Abdulla 
bin ’A’mar bin llabi’ invaded KirmAii and 
took the capital Kuw^shir, so that the aid of 
‘ the men of Ktfj and Bal^ ’ was solicited in 
vain by the Kirm^nis." — In Bfltot, i. 417. 

c. 1200.— “He gave with him from Kanda- 
har and Lar, mighty Balochifl, servants. . . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, elephants, 
men, carriages, charioteers, and chanots.” — 


Tka Poan of (Jlumd BurddL in Jnd. AtU, i. 
272. 

c. 1211. — “In the desert of Khabis there 
was a body ... of BuluohiB who robbed on 
the highway. . . . These people came out 
and carried nlT all the present^ and rarities 
in his possession.” — 'Uthi, in Elliot^ ii. 193. 

1556, — “Wo proceeded to Gwadir, a trad- 
ing town. The people here are e/dlcd 
Balhj; their prince was Malik .lalaluddiii, 
son of Malik Dinar.” — Sul! Wh. p. 73. 

[c. 1590. — “This tract is inhabited bv an 
important Baloch tribe called Kalmani.”— 
Jl/j, trails. Jarrrt, ii. 337.] 

1613. — The Boloches are of Miiliomet’s 
Religion. They dcalo much in (.Janids, 
most of them robbers. . . ." — N. IPAiWui//- 
foH, in Purcha.% i. 48,5. 

1648. — “ Among the Machumatists next to 
the Pattans are the Blotias of great 
strength” ['( ]Vilai(atl.]. — Vaii Twisi, 58. 

1727. — “They were lodged in a Vanuiin- 
M'ntff, wlion the Ballowches came with 
about 3(K) to attack them; but llicy hiul 
a bravo warm Kecoption, aud left four 
Score of their Number dead on the S]>ot, 
without the loss of one DoUh Man.” -.1. 
JJ amt! ton, 1 . 107. 

1813.— A/z/Zno a calls them Bloachee (Or. 
Oo,u. 1 . 145 ). 

1844. — “Officers must not shoot Peacocks : 
if they do the Belooches will shoot officers 

at least so thc> have threaleuod, and 
M -G Napier lias not the '.lightest doubt 
but that they will keep tfioir word. 'J’herc 
are no wild peaccjcks in .Seinde, - they arc 
all private propcrt.i and Hacrcil biids, .iiul 
no man has any right whntevei to shoot 
them.” — f»V//. O.du'S by Sir C. Ntifun. 

BINKY-NABOB, s. Tins title 
occur.s 111 (Idcumciits regarding llvdcr 
ami Ti]>jm)(i, c.g. in Gen. Stewart’s dis]). 
oi 8t]i Marcli 1799: “ Moliamnied 
Rc/za, tlie Binky Nabol).” [Alsu .sec 
R''y7/c.s-, M’jfstior, Madras iciinnt, ii. 346.] 
If is properK />rn/-?-ynriwn, fruni Ganar- 
esc hn/kt, ‘fire,’ and means tlie Com- 
mandant of the Artillery. 

BIRD OF PARADISE. Tlie name 
given to various lieautiful birds of the 
family Parmhundav^ of wbicli many 
species are now’ known, inhabiting N. 
Guinea and the smaller islands adjoin- 
ing it. The largest sjiecies was called 
by IjinnaMiH Puradisaea wpodi.y in allu- 
sion to tlie faille tliat these birds had 
no feet, (the dried skins brought for 
sale t^i tlie Moluccas having usually 
none altuched to them). The name 
Manuc.o^. wdiich Butlbn adopted for 
the,se birds occurs in the form Manu- 
c^uita in some of the following quota- 
tions. It is a corruption of theJavanese 
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name Manuk-devaia^ ‘the Bird of the 
Gods,’ which our popular term reuders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for ‘ bird,’ according to Mr. Skeat, 
IS nok, perhaj)a from manok.] 
c. 1430. — “Jn majori Java avis prrocipua 
roporitiir nine pedibiiR, instur paliimbi, pluma 
]ovi, cauda ohlnnga, semper in arWoribus 
quiescens: caro non editur, pelhs ot cauda 
habentur pretiosiores, quibiiH pro ornamenio 
cjipitis utuntur.” — N, Conti, in Puffyius de 
Varietale Firrluum, lib. iv. 

ir»r)2.— “The Kinps of tho .said (Moluccas) 
bn^HTi only a fow years afi^o to believo iu the 
muuortahty of souls, buight by no other arpu- 
nicnt than this, that they had seen a most 
beautiful little bird, which never alighted 
on the ground or on any other torrestriul 
object, but which they had some times soon 
to come from tho sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And the 
Machoinotiin traders wh(» traffic in those 
islands assured thorn that this little bird was 
a native of Paradise, and that PamdiM' was 
the place where tho souls of tho dead are ; 
and oil this account tho princes attached 
thomsolvos to the sect of tho Machoinotans, 
because it promised them many marvellous 
things regarding this place «»t souls. This 
little Tiird they called by the name of Mtuiu- 
(odmta. . . — Loiter of M<t.vinn/nt» of 

Tran.'tfffi'oniii, Sec. to tho Emp. Charles V., 
in Hommlo, i. f. 3nLj ; sec also f. 352. 

c 1524. -“Ho also (tho K. of Bachian) 
gave ua for the King of Spain two most 
beautiful dead birds. 'J'hoao birds are as 
large as thrushes ; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs sloiuler like a wnting i>en, 
and a span in length ; they hnvo no wings, 
but instead of them long foathers of different 
colours, like pbirnos ; their tail is like that of 
the thrush. All tho fenthors, except those 
of the wings ( ^), are of a dark colour ; they 
uevor fly except when tho wind blows. They 
told 111 that these birds com' from the trrrrx- 
Irittf Paxadiee, and they call them 'Imfou 
(imata,* {littruug^detmta, same as Javanese 
Mavuk’demUt, siijnv} that is, divine birds." 
-Piyafftki, llak. Soc. 143. 

1598.—“. . . in these Hands (MoIucoob) 
onlie is found tho bird, which tho Portingalos 
call ]*asmron dr Sol, that is Foiilo of tho 
8uiino, the Italians call it Manu codi/itas, and 
tlio Latinists J^aradinraa, by ns called Pbte- 
dice birdM, for yo beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds : those birds are 
never seone alive, but being dead they are 
found v|>on the Hand ; thov flio, os it is said, 
•ilwaies into the Sunne, ana keoiio themsehies 
tontinnally in the a 3 rTO . . . mr they haue 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
budie, and the most part tayle. . . — 

AoMc/mten, 35 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 118]. 

1572.- 

“ Olha od peloH mares do Oriente 
As inflnitos ilhas eapalhadaa 

*«#«««* 

Aqui aureae aves, que nSo deoeni 
Nunca d terra, e id mortaa apareoem.” 

(MmJHu, X. 182. 


Eng. shed by Burton ; 

“ Hero see o’er oriental seas bespread 
infinite island-groups and alwhero 

strewed * * * * 

here dwell the golden fowls, whoso home 
is air, 

and never earthward save in death may 
fare.” 

1645.— “. . . tho male and female Manu- 
rtidiatae, the male having a hollow in tho 
back, in which ’tis reported the female both 
Inyos and hatches her eggs. AV7//w ’.v Dtarjj, 
4th Feb. 

1674.— 

“ Tho Htrangost long-wing'd hawk tluit flies, 
That like a Bird of Paradise, 

Or herald's martlet, has no logs 

JJiidl/mut, Pt. ii, cant. 3. 
1591. — “As for tho story of tho M<iuuco- 
diata nr Bird of Paradise, which in the 
former Age was generally rocuiied and ac- 
cepted for true, oven by the Loaniod, it is 
now discovered to bo a fable, and rejected 
and exploded by all men” {i.r. that it has 
no feet). —7^0.//, Wt^iom of (hd Maniftdrd in 
thr Mm'/s <tf tUr CreutioH, ed. 1692, Pt. ii. 
147. 

170.5. — “ Tho Birds of Paradice are about 
the bigness of a Pidgoou. ’Phey are of vary- 
ing Colours, and are never found or soon 
alivo ; neithor is it known from wheneo they 
come . . . ."—FiuiwLm Dampin' s Voifnqci, 

iii. 2GC-7. 

1868. - “When soon in this attitude, the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, 
and must be ranked us one of tho moat 
beautiful and wonderful of li\ing tilings."—- 
Wallace, Maluif Arch ip,, 7th ed., 464 

BIRDS’ NESTS. The fanums 
edible nests, formed ^Mlh mucus, by 
certuili swiftlets, ColloraHa vidijira, and 
C. Imcln. Both have long been known 
on tlie eastern coasts of the B. of Beiifjal, 
in tile Malay Islands [and, aeeording 
to Mr. Skeat in the islands of the In- 
land St!a {Tale Sap) at. Siugora]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, tlie Assam Hills, the 
AVest^rn Ghats, iS:e., and to lireed on 
the islets oil' Malabar and I he Conean. 

BISOOBBA, s. H. Idskhopra or 
biskhajird. The name ]iopularl y appl ied 
to a large lizard alleged, and commonly 
believea, to be mortally venomous. It 
is very doubtful whether there is any 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may be taken as certain that 
there is none in India with tlie qualities 
attributed. It is prolmble that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
character which the ingenious author 
of Tribes on My Frontier alle^. But 
the name lias noUimg to do with either 
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Im in sense of ‘ twice/ or cobra in 
that of ‘snake.’ The first element is 
no doubt bish, (o.v.) ‘poison/ and the 
second is probably khoprd, ‘a shell or 
skull.’ [See J. L. Kipling, Beast mid 
Man in India (j). 317), who gives the 
scientific name as varanus dramciia, 
and says that the name hm'ohra is 
sometimes applied to the li/ai'd gener- 
ally known as the ghorpad, for Avhich 
see GUANA.] 

188;{.— “But of all tho things on earth 
that bite <jr sting, tho |Hilm holongs to tho 
biBCObra, a crenturr whoso very name aoems 
to indicate that it is twice as Imd as tho 
cobra. Though knowui by tho terror of its 
name to natives and Kuroiioatis alike, it 
has never been (iesenbed in tho l‘r<K'oedings 
of any learned .Society, nor has it yet re- 
coivod a seiontitii- name. . . . The awful 
deadlinoNs of its bite admits of no fiiiestion, 
being siipjiortod by countless authentic in- 
Stances, . . The points on which ovidenoo 
is retjuirod are —first, whether tliore is any 
such annual ; second, whether, if it does 
exist, it IS a snake with logs, or n lizard 
without thctii."— Tribfn ou iny frontier ^ 
p. *20^}. 

BISH, BIKH, &c., n. H. frum Skt. 
visha, ‘])oi.son.’ Tlie word has scveial 
specific ap})licat-ions, as (a) to tlic 
]»oi8on of various ajiecius of ac.onitc, 
liarlicularly Aconitum ferox, otherwi.se 
more sjiccilically called in Skt. ^sdsa- 
ndhlui, ‘calf’s navel/ corrnpicd into 
hachndbh or bachndg, &c. lint it is 
also applied (b) in the Hiiiifdaya l,o tlie 
effect of the rarefied atmosjihere at 
great heights on the bod\, an cflcct 
which there and ovei- ( V-uLral Asia is 
attributed to poisonous emanations 
from the soil, or frrmi jilaiils ; a 
doctrine somewhat naiN’ely accepted by 
Hue in his famous narrative. Tiie 
Central Asiatic (Tiirki) exjirc.ssioii for 
this is Bsh, ‘smell.’ 


“ Entro los Hingularit^^ quo Ic 
consul do Florentins luo muustrn, mo foist 
gouster vno raeino (juo los Arabes nommont 
li'igch : lotmello mo cauaa si grando chalour 
on la bouche, qui me dura doux iours, qu’il 
me sorobloit y auuir du feu. . . . Elle est 
bion jietito cummo vn petit luiuoaii : top 
aiitres {autnn'st) I’ont nommdo Najttffus 
. , .” — l\errc lldon, Observations, 

f. 97. 

b.- 

1624.— Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across the Himalaya, speaking of the suffer- 
ings of travellers from the poiBOnouB emazut* 
tiou. — See RUttr, Amu., lii. 444. 


1661-2.— “Est nuteni Langur mon» 
omnium altissimus, ita ut in summituto 
ojus viatoros vix rospirure oh aoris subtilit- 
atim (]Uoant: nequo is oh vlrolentaB non- 
nullarum herbariim exhalationea aestivo 
temjiorc, sine manife.sto vitae }>orioulo trans- 
iro ixjssit.” — 7*7'. Dondffe and Gnieber, m 
Kircher, China l/histrata, 65. It is curious 
to see these intelligent .losuits recognise the 
true cause, but accept tho fancy of their 
guido.s as an additional one I 

('{) “l.a partio sup^neuro do cotte mon- 
tixgiic cst renqilio d'exbalaiBoiiB peatilenti- 
ellOB.” — (^hmesv limmtrii to Htassa, in 
Klujrrnlh, Magasin Asiatiquv, ii. 112. 

1812.— “ Hero begins tho Esh - this is a 
Tiirkisli word signifying Smell ... it 
implies something tho odour of which 
induces indisjxisition ; far from hence 
the breathing of horse and man, and 
c‘<i»ocially of tlio former, liecomos affected." 
— Mir hzet Cl/ult, in J. R, As. A’oe. i. 283. 

1815. — “Many of the coolies, and sovor,-!! 
of tho Mewutteo and (Ihuorkha sefsiys and 
chuprosees now logged, and every one com- 
plained of tho blB or poisoned wind. 1 now 
suspected that tho supixwod ])oison Wiw 
nothing more than tho ofiect of tho rarefac- 
tion of the ntmoRiihere from our great 
elevation.” — Fraser, Journal of a Tonr, dr., 
1820, p. 412. 

1819. — “7’ho difficulty of breathing which 
at an earlier dato Andradu, ana morn 
recently Moorcroft had experienced in thi^ 
region, was conhrmorl by Webb ; tho Butiii'^ 
theinselves felt, it, and eali it bis ki huwa, 
l.r, |M)i.son<)us air ; evon horses and yaks 
. . . suffer from it.” — Webb's Nurratid, 
quoted in li/ttn', Aeten., ii, 532, 649. 

1845.— “Nous urrivAmes h nouf heuri.s 
au pied do Bourhan-Bota. La caravanc 
s’arrOta iin instant ... on sc moii trait avee 
anxi6t<^ un gu/, subtil et linger, qu’oii nom- 
inal tyapeur pestilentielle, ot tout lo raondo 
jMirai.ssuit abattu ot d^courag^ . . . Bientot 
les cheviiux sc refusent a porter lours 
cavaliers, et chuciiu avnnce k pied et a 
potits pas . . . tons Jos visages bJ6miasent, 
on sent lo cojur s’affadir, ot los iambos nc 
jMiuvcnt plus fonctionnor . . . line partic 
do Ja troupe, pur mosure do prudence 
s’arr^ta ... le roste par prudence ttus.si 
(ipiii.sa tons les efforts pour arriver juaquan 
Ixiut, ot uo pas mrumr asjihyxi^ au milieu 
do cot air charge d’acide carboniquo,” &c., 
JIue et Gabet, ii. 211 : [K. 7\, ii. 114J. 

[BISMILLAH, intj., lit. “In the 

name of God ” ; a pious ejaculation 
used by Maliuiumedans at the coiu- 
iiiencement of any undertaking. The 
ordinary form runiH — Bi-mm Hldhi 
W-rahnWini W-rahlm, i.e. “ In the nauie 
of God, the Compassionate, the Merci- 
ful,” is of Jewisn origin, and is used 
at the coirimencement of meals, putting 
on new clothes, beginning any new 
work, &c. In the second form, used 
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at. Uie tiin« of going into battle or 
.*<laug]il(‘ring animals, tlie allusion b> 
tlie attribute of nieirv is omitted. 

“As tliey wore killorl after the 
I’ortiiijfuuso luannur wit.h<'Ut tliu bysmela, 
Yi'fiieh they (iut not suv over thoni." — Coma, 
111 . 716 .] 

BISNAGAB, BISNAOA, BEEJA- 

inJGGEB, 11. f). These and other 
forms stand for the name of the 
.•mcieiit city which was the capital 
et tile most imjMu-tanl Hindu kingdom 
lliateMsted Ml the ])e]iinsiila of India, 
(liirnig the later Aliddle Ages, ruled 
hv the llnya dynasty. The ]tlace is 
now known as Humpy (Hnmpl\ and 
js (iilirely in nuns. [The modern 
iiaiiu* is c.orni])l(*d tVom that 

<il the j'lver near which it, stood. 

Mysorr, 11 . 487.)] It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra K., 36 m. 
to tlie M.W. of iJellary. The name 

a corru])tioii of Vijayanrujam (('ily 
ot Victory), or Vidyamujitra ((hl,y of 
learning), [the latt.er and earlier name 
heing (;hange«l into the former (TiVee, 
i. 342, note).] ()th(*rs believe 
that the, latter name was applied only 
since the place, in the 13th century, 
hecaine the seat of a great revival of 
Jluiduism, under the famous Sayaiia 
M.idhava, who w'role commenUries on 
the Vedas, and much liesides. Both the 
< it\ and the kingdom were commonly 
< ailed by t, he early Portuguese Narsinga 
('|.v.), ivoin Naramnha (c, 1490-1508), 
wilt) w’as king at the time of their 
lu"-l, arrival. [Rice gives hi.s dates as 
14HH-iri08.] 

f. 14‘ii0,— “ Profoctu.s hiiic o.st proeul a 
niiin millianliUH trociontis, ad civitatcm 
ineontfin, rajinino Bizenegaliam, anibitu 
inilliaruni HuxagitiUi, circa praeruptoH memtoit 
J'ltain."— C’fj/jo', in Poqgius de Var, For^ 
til mu’, iv. 

1442 —“. . . the chanco.M of a maritime 
Toyiyo had led Abd-er-razzak, the author 
ef thi.s work, to the city of Bidjanagar. 
li. saw a place extreinely largo and thickly 
peopled^ and a King iioHsesHing groatnoBs 
anu Huvereignty to the highest dogroo, whose 
^oniinioti extends from the frontier of 
k ercndib to the oxtromity of the county 
y halhorgah — from the frontiers of Bengal 
w) the environs of Malabar.” — Abdurrazzdk. 

Jndia in ZV. Cent., 22. 

1470.— “The Hindu sultan Kadam is 
' very powerful prince. He possesses a 
nraorous army, and resides on a mountain 
^ ' — Athan. NiJeUin, in India 

A V, Cent., 29. 

1510.— “45 leagues from these mountains 
G 


inland, there is a very groat city, which 
is chilled Bijanagher. . . ."—Barbosa, 85. 

1611. — “Le Roy dc Bisuagar, qu'on 
appelle niissi quoliiucfois lo Ro\ de Nar- 
ziiiga, est puissant.” — "• d<'S hides, 
ii. 64. 

BISON, s. The jiopular name, 
iimoiig Southern Anglo- Indian sports- 
men, of the great wuld-ox called in 
Bengal gaur and ga mCil (Gavaeuft qaurus^ 
.Terdon) ; [Jios gauru.% Blanforii]. It 
inhahits sparsely all the large fore.sts 
of India, from near Ca)»e Ooniorin to 
the foot of the liimrdayas (at. least 
Ml their Ea.steni jioition), and from 
Malahar to Tena-ssenm. 

1881. — “Once an uiif()rtun.ite native 
superintendent or nusian [Maistry] was 
)>i>iindod to death by a .savage ami .solitary 

bison. lieriew, Sopt. 10, p. 33.5. 

BLACAN-MATEE, n.i). Thi.s is 

the name of an islaml adjoining 
Siiiga])ore, wdiich forms the be,autif\il 
‘New Harliour’ of that ]»ort ; Malay 
fuHakang, or hlnk/ing-mtUi, lit. ‘Dead- 
Itick ihland,’ [of which, writes Mr. 
Skeat, no .satisfactory e.vplanatioii has 
hcen given. According to Dennys 
(Ihscr. Diet., 51), “one, explanation is 
that the Southern, or a.s regards 
Singa]>ore, hinder, face w*as .so un- 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
de.sigiiation signifying hv ontmatopoea 
that death was to l>e found behind 
Its ridge”]. The island (Blaran-mnti) 
a]>]>ears in one of the charU of Godinho 
(le Eredia (1613) puhlished in his 
MnUvca, &c. (Brussels, 1882), and 
though, from Uie excessive, looseness 
of such old charts, the i.sland seems 
too far from Singapore, we arc satis- 
fied after careful coinpari.son with tlie 
modern charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 

BLACK, s. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fa.shioiied, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the low^er class of Euro- 
piums ; even in Uie last generation 
its habitual use W'us chiefly confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 

[1614.— “The 5th ditto came in a ship 
from Mollacco with 28 Portugals and W 
Blacks. ” — Foster, Letters, ii. 31. J 

1676. — “We do not approve of your 
sending any persons to St. Helena against 
their wills. One of them you sent there 
makes a great complaint, and wo have 
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ordered his liberty to return of^aiii if ho 
desires it ; for we know not whnt effect 
it may have if complaints should be made 
to the King that wo send away the natives ; 
besides that it is against our inclination b) 
buy any blookl, and to transport them from 
their wives and children without their own 
consent.” — Court' n Letter to Ft. Si. (jVo., in 
Notes and Exts, No. i. p. 1*2. 

1747. — “ Vcncatacblam, the Conmiandmg 
Officer of the Black Military, h/iving be- 
haved very conimondably on several occa- 
sions against the t’rench ; In consideration 
thereof Agreed that a Present bo made him 
of Six hundred Kiipeos to buy a Horse, 
that it may encourage him to act in like 
manner.”— 7^^. St. Band (Jons, Feb. b. 
(MS. Record, in India Office). 

1750. — " Having received information th:it 
some Blacks residing in this town wen^ 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
for the Eurojie market, we t(»ld tb-.-m if wc 
found any proof against any residing iindiu 
your Honors' pnitection, that such should 
suffer our utmost displeasure.” — Ft. Wm 
Cons., Feb. 4, in Long, ‘24. 

1753. — “.John Wood, a frei- men-h.ant, 
applies for a jiass which, if iisfii.«.iwl him, he 
says ‘ it will reduce a tree inorchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or irideod »tf thr 
meanest black fellow.”' Ft. Il'wt. (.\»is., in 
Long, p. 41 . 

1761. — ‘'You will also lecoive several 

private letters from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince me as ( 'irouinstanccv 
did me at the time, that the I)utc‘h fon-c. 
wore not sent with a View only of ilefend 
ing their own Settlements, hut absolutch 
with a Design of disputing our Influcuceand 
PoBsessions ; certain Uuin must have b(>cn 
the Consequence to the Fast liulia C'<uiipan\ . 
They were raising black Forces nt Patna, 
CoHsimbuzar, Chinsuru, &c., and vieie 
working Night and day to compleat a Field 
Artillery . . . all these preparations 

previoiw t<i the commoucoment of Hos- 
tilities plainly }»rove the Dutch meant to 
act offensively not defonsivoly.”— 

Letter from (J/iiy (nnimlihshod) In the India 
Office Records. IhUrd Berkeley Sqimre, 
and indorsed “27th Doer. 1761.” 

1762. — “The Black inhabitants send in a 
petition sotting forth the groat hardship 
they labour under in being required to .sit 
as arbitrators in the tJnurt of Cutohorry.”— 
Ft. Wm. Cons., in Long, 277. 

1782. — See quotation under Bepoy, from 
Price. 

„ “. . . the 35th Hogimont, commanded 

by Major Popham, which had lattdy liohavod 
in a mutinous manner . . . was broke with 
infamy. . . . The black ofticors with halters 
aViout their necks, and the sojioys stripi of 
their coats and turbands were drummed out 
of the Cantonments.”— Gazette, March 
30. 

1787.— ‘‘As to yesterday’s particular 
charge, the thing that has made me most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 


on two black ladies. . . ."—Lord Minto, in 
Life, dr., i. 12H. 

1789. — “1 have just learned from n Friend 
nt the India House, y*- the object of Treves’ 
ambition at present is to bo appointed to 
the Adaulet of Benares, w‘' is now held by a 
Black named Alii Caun. Understanding 
that most of tho Adnidets are now held by 
Europeans, and as I am informed y^ it is tho 
intention y^ tho Europeans ai*e to bo so 
placed in future, I s^'u bo vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice yon cd 
}ilaco young Treves in y*- situation.” — George 
J\ of irtt/p.v, to Lord Comwalli.s, in C.'s 
(hrre.s/t. ii. ‘29. 

1H;{2 3.— “ And be it further enacted that 
... in all captures which shall bo made 
I by 11. M.’s Army, Royal Artillery, yiro- 
vincial. black, or other tnsqm. . . .” — Act 
‘2 & 3 Will. IV., ch. 53, sec. 2. 

The jdirase is in use Minting iiiitives, 
wc know not whethnr originating with 
them, or adopted from the usage of 
the foieigiier. But Kcda adml ‘black 
man,' is oflen use‘d hy thtun in sjieak- 
ing to Europeans of other natives. A 
case in ]»oint. is jierliaps worth record- 
ing. A statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands m front of the Oalcutta Town 
Hall. Many years ago a native officer, 
I ret,uruing from duty at (Calcutta to 
‘ Burrucktioj'e, where his regiment was, 
reported himself to his adjutant (from 
whom we liad the story in later days). 
‘Anything new, Siibai'iar, Sahih?’ said 
the Adjutjiiit. ‘Yes,’ said the Subadar, 
‘ tliere is a figure of t,he former Lord 
Sahib arrived.’ ‘And wliat do you 
think of it ? ’ ‘ Srihib, siud the SCilwlar, 
‘tt6/w Jmi kala ad mi kd stf, jab potd 
ho jaega jab achrhhd hogO / ' (‘ It is now 
just like a native— ‘a black man’); 
when the wliitewash is apjilied it will 
be excellent.’ 

In some few phi-asea the term has 
become crystallised and Bcmi-official. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 
were, and possibly still are, called 

Black Doctors. 

3 787.— “ The Surgeon’s assistant and Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in the 
rear, or in any place of security to which 
tho Duulieu may readily carry the wounded." 
—Regulations fvrr live II. C.s Troops on the. 
Coast of Coromandel. 

Ill the following the meaning is 
siiecial : 

1788.— “/’or Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Garden House, with about 6 oig' 
phs (see BEEOAH) of ground, on the road 
leading from Cheringhee to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to the 
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Morftvianw; it la very private, from the 
muiibor of trees on the ground, and having 
Intel^ received ounaiderable additions and 
fopairs, is well adapted for a Black Famif;/. 
it-tT Ajiply to Mr. Cumae.”— /7i Seton- 
Kan ^ i. 28*J. 

BLACK ACT. This was the name 
in odium hy the iion-oflit;ial 
Europeans in India to Act XL, 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, whiidi laid 
d(t\vn tliat no person .slioiild hy reason 
o| Ills place of lurtli or f)f his desceiit 
Im‘, in any civil ])roceeding, exee]>l.ed 
Iroiii the jurisdiction of tlie dourts 
iijiiiied, vi/. : Sudder Dewanny Adawdut, 
Ziilali and (hty Judge’s (Nuirts, 1‘rinci- 
pal Sudder Aineens, SiiddiT Aliieeim, 
and Aloonsilfs Court, or, in otlier 
words, it placed European subjects on 
.1 level wdtli natives as to their subjec,- 
iioii in civil causes to all the (company *s 
Courls, including those under Native 
Judges. This Act w’as drafted by T. I* 
MacMulay, then Legislative AL*mber 
of the Governor-Clenerars (■onncil, 
and lirouglit^, grent ahuse on Ins head 
Kcceiil agitation caused by tlie “Ilbert 
bill,” ]»rojK)sing to mabe Euro]M*ans 
subject to native magistrati's in regard 
to ]»olice and criminal ejiarges, ba-^ 
been, by advocates of the latter 
itieasun*, put. on all fours w'ith tin* 
/igilalioii of 1830. But there is niiicli 
that, discrirniuates the two cases. 

1S76. — “The motive of the .scurrility wdth 
which Macaulay was asHailccl hy a handf»il 
of Horry Hcribbltirs was his advocacy of the 
Act, faiiiiliarly known uh tho Blaok Act. 
whicti withdrew from British 8ubject.s 
roHidont in the provinces their so called 
Ijrivilegc of bringing civil apjioals before tho 
J^ui>ronie Court ut (Vileiitta.”--TmWy«w’.< 
Lift' of AlacauJay, ‘2nd «d., i. 398. 

[BLACK BEER, s. A beverage 
mentioned by early travellers iu Japan. 
It was probably not a malt liuuor. Dr. 
Aston suggests that it was knro-h% a 
dark -coloured mke used in the service 
(‘f the Shinto gods. 

11616.— “One jar of blaok b«er."— Fwfrr, 

iv. 270.] 

BLACK-BUCK, s. The ordinary 
jiarne of the male antelope (Antilope 
uezonrticay Jerdon) [A. cervicapray Blaii- 
m^’d], from the dark hue of its back, 
f’y no means however literally black. 

1690.— “The Indians remark, 'tU Sep- 
tember’s Sun tohich mused Uie black lines 
0*1 ilu AnMopa^ Backs."— (Iviiifftoti, 139. 


BLACK COTTON BOIL. — (See 
BEGUE.) 

[BLACK JEWS, a term applied to 
the Jews of S. India ; sei; 2 ser. N. <t* Q., 
iv. 4. 429 ; viii. 232, 418, 521 ; Logavy 
Malohary i. 246 wyy.J 

BLACK LANGUAGE. An old- 
fasbioiuMl evpresKJon, for HindiistAni 
and other vcriiaculats, which used to 
he common among oflicers and men of 
the Royal Army, but. was almost con- 
fiiwid to them. 

BLACK PARTRIDGE, «. The 

jKipular Indian name of the common 
fraiicolin of S.E. Euroju* and Western 
Asia (hruHvolunis vulgariSy Ste]»hens), 
notable for its harsh tpiasi-articiilale 
call, interpie1(*d in various parts of the 
world into very ditterent syllables. 
Tlie rhythm of tlie call is fairly re- 
presented by two i)f the iiiiitationH 
which come nearest one another, vi/,. 
that given by Sultan Baber (PersiaiB : 
%S/i7r durifw, shiikrah' (‘I’ve got milk 
and sugar’ !) and (Hind.) one given by 
Jerdon : ^ Lnksnn (‘ Garlic, 

onion, and ginger’ ’) A move ])Km8 one 
is: Khiuhl tirl huhnty ‘God is thy 
strength ! ’ Another mentioned by 
('apt. Baldwin is very like the tnith : 
* Be quick, jiay your debts ! ’ But per- 
haps the Greek interpretation recorded 
liy Athenaeus (i\. 39) is best of all : 
rpU ToU KaKoiipyois KtLKa. ‘Three-fold ills 
to the ill-doers ! ’ see Marco Fnlo, Bk. i. 
ch. xviii. and note* 1 ; [Burtony Ar. 
N'iyhtsy iii. 234, iv. 17]. 

BLACK TOWN, n.p. Still the 

i iojnilar name, of the native city of 
dadras, ^is distinguislied from tlie Fort 
and Hoiitheni suburbs occupied by tlie 
English reaident.s, and tlie liazars 
which supply their vv'auts. The term 
is also used at Bombay. 

1873.— Fryer calls tho native town of 
MttdraB “the Heathen Town,” and “the 
Indian Town," 

1727.— “The Black Town (of Madras] 
ifl inhabited by (Si'll tows, McJumftaTiSy and 
Indian Christians. ... It was walled in to- 
wurds the I^and, when (lovernor TU ruled 
it.” — A. Hamilton, i. 367. 

1780.— “Adjoining the glacis of Fort St. 
George, to tho northward, is a large town 
commonly culled tho Black Town, and 
which is fortified suiTioiently to prevent any 
surprise by a body of horse.” — Hodges, p. 6. 
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1780. — “ . . . (/lulots upon thoir nrrival in 
the country, iimuy vf whom . . . !irt> obliged 
to take up their roHideiu'e in dirty piinch- 
houflea in the Black Town. . ."—Alunro's 
Aarmtive, 2‘2. 

1782. — “When Mr. Hastings rame to the 
povorninont he added some new regulations 
. . . divided the black and white town 
((Jaleuttii) into lif) wards, and purchased the 
consent of the natnes to go a little Inrther 
olT.” — /^7vVv, tSoint' (thsirrationH. dr , p. (50. 
In Txirts, vol. i. 

fl8]3.— “The large ba/Jir, or tlio street in 
the Black Town, (Homba}) . . . contained 
many g<s»d Asiatic houses.” Fothit>, ih- 
A/e/a., 2nd ed., i. Oti. Also see <|uot.ition 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827.— “ Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more satistleil Ih.ii. before 
that some deceit was about to b< pi'aeti.sed 
towards Memo (rraj ir«/fcr Th< 

Surgeon s oh. Xi 

BLACK WOOD. The ]»(>piilar 

imiiiu lor what js in England termed 
‘rose-wood’ ; ]U'oduee(l clnellv 1)\ 
several speeie.s of Ihlhrujin, ami from 
which Uie eelehraled eai\ed funiiUirr 
of Boiiihav IS made. [Tlie s/ime name 
is ajijdied to the Cliiiiese eh<»n\ used 
in ctarving {Bully Things Ckhu'.v, ;h*d 
ed., 107).] (See SISSOO.) 

[1(515.— “Hor lading is Black Wood, 1 
think nbony.”—r’at’A‘.v’.s Diariiy Jlak Soe. i. Jla. 

[181 3. “Black wood furniture becomes 
like hoatod metal. /'Va/x.s, ih 
ed., i. ]()«.] 

1879. -- (In Babylonia). “ Inn mound to the 
.south of the mass of cit^ ruins c,alh*d .Imn- 
jumu, Mr. Uussam disooveivd the reiiKiuis 
- of u rich hall or j>a]aci . . . tin (onnce.s 
were of painted briek, and tin roof of rich 
I ndiun blackwood.” .1 thvnaeum, J uly r», 22. 

BLANKS, s. The w ord is nsed for 
‘ wrhiles’ or ‘ Enrol leans ’ (Port, hmuco) 
ill the follow ing, hut wc know not if 
anywhere idsc in English : 

1718.- “The Heathens . . . too sh} to 
venture into tho Churches of the Blanks (so 
they call the ('hristiaus), siuee these were 
generally adorned with fine eloaths and all 
manner of proud upjiarel .” — {Xiignihalg and 
/*/ut3cho), J*rojnig(dion of the Oospel, dr. Pt. 
]., 3rd ed., p. 7(). 

[BLATTY, ad|. A con*, (if inUhjatly 
‘ foreign ’ (see BILATUT). A name 
applied to two jdante in S. India, 
the Smneratia acMay and Hydroka 
zeylanica (see Mad. Admin. Mari. (mIosk. 
s. V.). In the old records it is applied 
to a kind of cloth. Owen {Narrative^ i. 
349) uses Blat us a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of wdiich the origin is 
perhajis the Hanie. 


jltilO.- “Blatty._ the corge Ks. 000. ’ - ^ 
Ihinrns, J.t'ffn.s, i. 72. J 

BLIMBEE, Malayal. rilimhi : H. 
hrhtmhn |or bllainhtt , ] Malay, hahnilutnf 
or hrlimbnif/. 'J’lm fruit of Avrrrhnn 
bllmbiy L. The genus was so called 
h\ Einim-us iu honour of Averrhoes, 
llm AralM-ommciilalor on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It einhiaces two species 
• nil ixjited in India for fluur fruits; 
neither known Jii a wild stale. See 
lor the othei CABAMBOLA- 

BLOOD SUCKER, s A harmlesB 
Ir/ard (Larn'la rrtdaiti) is so < ailed, 
heeaiise wlieii e.xeited iL clianges in 
. (dour (esjieciully .ihoul the ne(dv) from 
I (iirl_\ \(dIow oi' grey, to a dark red. 

1810. —“On the morn, however, 1 ilis- 
(ovmed it to be a large Ir/Jird, termed a 
blood-sucker.” - Morton' /, Life if Lriidni, 

no. 

1 181*5. - “ Tlie l.irg(.‘ xentor, or l.'icorta, 
c<»mmonly c.ilksl the bloodsucker.” ’-Forhm, 
ih Mnii. 1 no (2n(l ed.) 1 

BOBACHEE, s. A cook (male). 
This IS an Anglo-Indian viilgMviwit ion 
of bt'tnumiily a term originally brought, 
according to ilammer, iiy the hordes 
ol Ohiijgiy Klmii into Western Asia. 
At llm Mongol Oonrt the Jidimrclu 
was a liigh (lignihiry, ‘Lord iSewm ’ 
or the like (sec Jlammar’s (roldvn 
l{orih\ 2.35, 4(51) 1'he late Prof. A 
Sihielm r, liowever, slated to us tliat 
he, could not trar.e a Mongol origin 
foi the w'ord, whicli apjicars to be C)r. 
Turki. [Platts derives it fipm P. 
bawni'y ‘ coiitidcnce.’] 

c. i;W3.— “ ( thaque 6iuir a un b&werdjy, ot 
lorx(|Uu la table a etc dressec, cct umcier 
''’as.sied Uevuni sun uialtrc . . . le hQ/iverd]]! 
coii)»o la xiaiule on petils morcouux. Co« 
geus-la jiesaedonL une gruiuie habilot^ f»our 
di'^jiocor la viamlc .” — Jhn Jtatuta^ ii. 407. 

c. 1.590 — Bftwarchl is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ain {liloclmann s 
Kng. 'I’r. I. .58). 

1810.— “. . . the drip])ing ... is returned 
to tho moat by a bunch of feathers . . . tied 
to the end of a shoit, stick. 1’his little neat, 
c/eanfif, and cheap dripjiing-hidlo, answers 
admirably ; it being iu the power of tho 
babachy to haste any jiart witli great pro- 
iimon.'’—]Vt(/ioni.vjH, 1'. M. i. 238. 

1866.- 

“ And every mght and morning 
The boWchee shall kill 
Tho sompiternal vioorghee, 

And we’ll all have a grill.” 

Tfie Dawk BmgaJloWy 228. 
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BOBACHEE CONNAH, ». 11. 

Lirnmrrhi-khdiia^ ‘ (\)()l\-housL‘,’ i.e. 
Kitclicn ; generally in a cotUige de- 
tailed from the resifleixe of a Euro- 
jKjjin household. 

flfl'JO. — “Ir» (letiancc of nil Bawiirchee- 
khana mloH and rop:uliitioiis."--fi;. Smirf 
Mai,., i.llH.l 

BOBBERY, s. J\m the oiigiii see 
BOBBERY-BOB- A noise, a dist url>anee, 
a row. 

1 1710. “And heat with then hand on the 
nionth, making; a <'ertain noise, which we 
I’ortii^iiese call babaxc. Babore is n wind 
ronijxjsod of haha, ‘a child’ niid /o*, nn ad 
verh implying ‘to Ciill ()nnit»‘ (^nntjui.s 
hii(o, vol n. ; (Jout/itt'-fiiy i. iliv. i. see. iS.l 

When the h.irid struck up (my 
Aoili) was iTiiieh frighleiied, made bobbery, 
sci his foot in a Imle and nearly ]iiti‘hod 
me. ' Aftm. uf(\tt. AfouKtuui. 2nd od., lOti. 

LKtitJ. — “But what is the niivining of all 
this bobbery?" — 7’A^ Omr/. 
i> :i87. 

Bohhvnj is used ui ‘jiigeoii English,’ 
and of (onree a (^hiin’se origin is found 
tor it, viz. Cantonese, ‘a noi.se.’ 

[The idea tliat there is a similar 
English word (.st*e 7 scr. N. tf* v. 
•205,271,338, 415, 513) is rep’cted l.v 
WwN.KlK] 

BOBBERY-BOB! mieij. The 
Anglo-Indian collocinial Te]iresentalifin 
f'l a eominoii exelamation of Hindus 
\\heri in .surprise or grief— ‘Bap-re ! or 
Bap-re Bap,’ ‘ 0 Father ! ’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary iiiterjeetion was ‘My 
giefit-grandmother !’). BliiniRnroth’s 
PJuli'ppme Vovahulary gives Nadi/ — 
!\Ia(Jre iiiia, as a vulgar exelamation of 
ad miration. 

1782. — “ (Jnptaiii (’owe hoing again exain- 
aififl ... if ho had any opiKirt.inity to make 
any ohservatinns concerning the execution 
<»f Niindcomar * said, he had ; thi.t he huw the 
whole except the immediate act of execu- 
tion . . there wore 8 or 10,000 people 
asHonihled ; who at the moment the Rajah 
was turned off, dinporsed euddonly, crying 
Ah-bauparee I ’ leaving nobody about the 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and a few European spectators. Ho ex- 
plains the term Ah-baup-aree, to bo nn 
exclamation of the blaok people, upon the 
“ppearanco of anything very alarming, and 
when they are in groat 2nd 

Lftitr io IS. Burkff p. 5. In Tracis, vol. ii. 

). “ If an Hindoo was to see a house on 
jire, to receive a smart slap on the face, 
nroak a china IxiBin, cut his finger, see two 
^'“ropeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, ho 


would call nut Ah-baup-aree ! ” — From 
Re/Htrlof Hefect Committef" of II. of C., Ihtd. 
pp. W-10. 

18;i4. -“They both hastened to the spot, 
wliere the man lay senseless, and the syce 
by his side muttering B&pre bftpre.’’— r/ff 
Jinhoo, i. 48. 

1863-64. “My men soon became aware 
of the unwiilcomo visitor, and raised the cry, 
‘ A boar, a iiear ! ’ 

“ Abi ! bap-re-bap ! Oh, my father ! go 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous voice 
frinn under a hlanket close hy.” — Lt.-Cof. 
Letom, .1 f'fff on thr ]Vhf‘rf, 142. 

BOBBERY-PACK, s. A pack of 
hounds of difl'crcut hivcds, or (oftener) 
of 11(1 breed at all, wherewith young 
olheers hunt jackals or the like ; pre- 
sumably so called from the noise and 
disturbance that such a pack are apt 
to raise. And hence a ‘s(*ratch pack’ 
of any kind, as a ‘scratch matcTi’ at 
cricket, Ac. (Sec a ipiotation under 
BUNOW.) 

1878. — “ ... on the rmirnings when the 
‘bobbera’ pack wont nut, of which Mac- 
pher.<Min was ‘master,' and T ‘whip,’ we 
used to be up by 4 A.M .’’— in die Mo/us- 
sd, i. 142. 

The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from nn old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 

“What a O.'ihiriet has put together* 

—a regular bobbery-pack." 

BOCCA TIGRIS, n.p. The name 
applied t<) the estuary of the Canton 
Hiver. It ajipears to be an inacciirat-e 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 
do Tiffrc, and that, to be a rendering 
of the Chinese name Hu^men, “ Tiger 
Gate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is suiqiosed lo be the name of 
the river. 

1747.— “ At 8 o’clock wo passed the Bog Of 
Tygem, and st. noon the Lyon’s Tower.”— 
A Voff. to the E. Indies in 1747 ttwd 1748. 

1770. — “The City of Canton is situated 
on the banks of the Tigris, a largo river. 

. . ."-liaynal (tr. 1771), ii. 258. 

1782. — “. . . . k sept lieues de la bouche 
du Tigre, on appor^oit la Tour du IJon.”— 
Sonnerat, Voyage, ii. 234. 

[1900. — “The launch was taken up the 
Canton River and abandoned near the Bocca 
Tigris (the Boguo).” — 77tf Tivies, 29 Oot.] 

BOCHA, s. H. hochd. A kind of 
chair-palankin formerly in use in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1610. — ^ Ladies are usually conveyed about 
Calcutta ... in a kind of palanquin called 
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a bochah . . . being a euiii)Mnnul uf our 
Hedan chair with the luxly of a chariot. . . . 

I should have observed that most of the 
gentlemon residing nt Calcuttu ndc in bo- 
ebahs .” — WilfianiSoVf V. Jl/. 1 . 112*2. 

BOOUE, ii.j). Tl. is iiainc is ap]»lu*<l 
by Htiamcti to the iiarrowH al tlie mouth 
of the (’lantoii liner, jiml is a eoi-rup- 
tion of Boca. (See BOCCA TIGRIS.) 

BOLIAH, BAULEAH, s. IVug. 

haulla. A kind of light jiccoiumoda- 
tion boat with a caliiii, iu use ou the 
Bengal rivers. AVe do not lind the word 
in any of the dictionaries, lies, In the 
middle of the J8th century, (h‘sciibes 
it as a boat ver} long, but S'» narrow 
that only one man could sit in the 
breadth, though it earned a niiiltitudc 
of rowers. This js not the <hara(‘ter 
of the boat HO called noW’. [Ihicbauan 
Hamilton, w’riting alxuit 1820, .si>s 
“Tlie bhauliya is intended for the 
same pnrjiose, [conveyance of ]»us- 
sengers^ and is about the siime size as 
the Pansi (see PAUNCHWAY). It, is 
sharp at hoth cuds, rises at the cuds 
less th-an the P<insi\ and Us tilt is 
ydaced in tlie middle, the rowers slaiid- 
ing hoth before and bebiiid the ]ilace 
of accommodation of jiassmigers. Ou 
the Kosi, the Bhn}diya is a large tishing- 
hoat, carrying six oi s«*veu men.” 
{Eastern Tmiioy iii. 345.) (Iraut (//a?vr/ 
Li/c, p. 5) gives a drawing and dcscriji- 
tion of the modern hoat.] 

1757." “To get tw(; bolias, a ('Jofirdore, 
and 87 diindic.x b-orii the Nu/.ir." /w.^, 157. 

1810. — “On one side the incturescjiie txiiits 
of the natives, with thuir tloatiiig lints ; on 
the other the boliOB and p1ca.su re -boats of 
the English.’'— il/a/'/a fJmhvw, 14*2. 

1811. — “The extreme ligbtno.s.s of its con- 
struction gave it incredilile .... speed. 
An example i.s cited of u (twvcrmir (Jcneral 
who in hiH Bawaleea performed in 8 du}.s 
the voyage from Lucknow to (Jalciitti, n 
dlstanee of 400 marine leagues.” — Sitlnfn.f, 
iii. The drawing represents a very light 
skiff, with only a small kiosfjue at the stern. 

1824. — “ We found two BholiahB, <»r large 
row-boats, with convenient cahiiis. . . 
JlfbtT, i. 26. 

1834. — “Rivers’s attention laid been at- 
traeted by seeing a large beauliah in the 
act of swinging to the tide." The Jlabmty 
i. 14. 

B0LTA,8 a turn of a ro]>e ; sea 
H. from Pori, volta {Roebuck). 

BOMBASA, n.p. 'I'lie Island of 
Mombasa, otf the E. African CWst, is 


.so called ill some old works. JJorubdsl 
IS used in Persia for a negro slave ; 
.see (jiiof/ition. 

1.516.—“ . . . another Island, in which 
there i.s a city of the Misirs called BombaBa, 

! very lai*ge and beautiful.” JJa7’ln)Sa, M . See. 

I also Collin la/ Cayn'n under 1609, i. 188. 

1 1883.— “. . . the BombaBSi, or coal-black 

I negro of the interior, being of much h‘.ss 
I price, and irsuallv only used us a cook.” — 

I Wll/s, M(nh'ni Pvma, 326. 

BOMBAY, n.p. It lia.s been al- 
leged, often and jiosilively (as in the 
(juotatioii.s below* from Fryer and 
tiro.se), tbal Ibi.s name i.s an Englisb 
coi rii]»tion from the Port ugue.se Pumi- 
hahin, ‘good liay.’ The grammar of 
the alleged etymon is bad, ami the 
bi.stoiy IS no better ; for the name can 
be frai'cd long liefore the Portngiie.se 
occupation, long before the arrival ot 
tlic Portugiie.sc' in India Ck 1430, 
we tiiid the island.s of Maliiiii and 
Mnmhn-Dvsiy wbicb uiiiled form fbc 
e.\i.stiijg i.sland of Jioiiibay, Indd, along 
willi Salsctte, by a Hindu Kai, who 
was tril)ulHr\ to the Mobammedau 
King of Guzerat. (See Hds ii. 

3.50); [ed. 1878, p. 270]. ^’lie same 
form reajipears (1510) in Barbosa’s 
’['iiim-xMa yuvthu (]<. G8), in the Estaik 
d<( huha under b525, and (1563) in 
(Jarcia de Orta, who writes both Mom- 
hai))! and Ptomhaim. The latter author, 
mentioning tlie excellence of the. areca 
jiroduced there, speaks of bimsel) 
liaviiig bad u grant of the i.sland 
Irom the King of Portugal (see 
Ih'Iow’), It is customarily called Boin- 
hawi on tlie earlje.st Eiigli.sli Rupee 
coinage. (See nnde.r RUPEE.) The 
shrine of the goddess Mumba-f^m 
from wdiom the name is sujiposed to 
have been taken, .stood on the Es- 
idanade, till the middle of the 17th 
i*e,ntnry, when it was I’emoved to its 
jueseiit site in tlu*. middle of wdiat 
I.s now the mo.st frequented part of 
the native tow'ii. 

1507. — “Sultan Mahommod Bigurrah of 
(Tuzorai having carried an urniy aguinat 
(lhaiwul, in the yo.tr of the Hijra 913, in 
order to doatroy the Enropuans, ho effected 
hia duaigna oguinat the towna of Rusaai 
(ace BABSEIN) and Maubai, and returnod 
to his own capital. . . — Mirat-i-Ahiufdt 
(Bird’a tranal.), 214-15. 

1508. — “The Viceroy quitted Dabul, 
ixiaaiiig by dhaul, whore ho did not care 
to go in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled when 
they Kuw the Heet, and our men caiTied off 
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many cowb, and caught Humo blackfl whom 
they found hiding in tho woods, and of 
those they took away those that wore good, 
and killed the rest/’-^-f^/Wj-m, i. 926. 

LMG. — “ . . . n fortress of tho heforo- 
niiinod King (of (Tiizorat), oallod Tami- 
mayambu, and near it is n Moorish town, 
very j»lonHant, with many gardens ... a 
town of very groat Moorish mosques, and 
tenij>los of worshi]) of tho (rcntilos ... it 
IK likewise a sea port, hut of little trade.’’ - 
Itaj’bvsa, 69. The nanio hero appears t<* 
fomhine, in a coiimion oriental fa.shion, 
the name of the adjoining town of Tliana 
(see TANA) and Horahay. 

ir/if). “ K a Jlha du MombajTll, quo no 
forall velho estaua ein eator/.e mill e quatro 
^lerito fodoas . . . j xii ij liii. '' fedoas. 

“ K os anos otros estaiia arrendada })or 
mill tre/onUw solenta e oiinjiie }»ardaos . . . 
] III '' Ixxv. pardaos. 

“l'’oy aforada a nie.stre Dioguo polo dito 
govornador, por mill ^(|ii!itro oentos trinta 
dous iiardao.s nieo . . . J iiij.*^ xxxij. pardaos 
iiii'^o .’^ — Tomhoth Kitfiuht dd India, 160-161. 

ir>!}l.— “The (loiernor at tho island of 
Bombaim awaited tiu- jiiiu-tion of tho whole 
<‘X]iodition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a rol^ from each cajitnin, of the 
J’ortiiguuse soldiers and sailors and of the 
captive slaves who could light and help, and 
of tho iiumhur of musketeers, and of other 
people, such as servants. And all taken 
together ho found in tho whole Hoot sonic 
Iif»60 soldiers {Ihnin'ns d'annos), counting 
cajitains and gontlonion , and sonic 1450 
1‘ortugnose Heanieii, with the pilots and 
masters , and some 2000 .soldiors who wore 
Malahars and (Joa t’anarmes ; and 6000 
slaves tit to fight ; and among these he 
found more than 6000 niiislcotoors {tspmgar- 
dnron), and 4(XX) country seamen who could 
row {via,rivh‘in>H dv tnid rmr/ms'), l)esido.s 
the mariners of the junks w’lio wore iiiore 
than 800 ; and with married and single 
wurnon, and peojile taking goods and pn>- 
visKins to soli, and monial servants, the 
whole together was more than 60,000 .souls. 

. . (Joirfd, iii. 392. 

1568. • “The Isle of Bombay has on the 
south tho waters of tho bay which is called 
after it, and tho island of Chiiul ; on the 

tho island of Balsete ; on the east Salsote 
also ; and on tho west the Indian Ocean, 
^’lic land of this island is very low, and 
covered with ^reat and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is miieb game, and ahundanee 
of moat and rico, and there is no memory 
of any .sctircity. Nowadays it is called the 
island of Boa-Vida ; a name given to it by 
Hector da Silvoira, because when his fleet 
'vas cruising on this coast his soldiers had 
groat refreshment and enjoyment there." — 
J. de Castiv, Primnro Jiotdro, p. 81 . 

1552.—“. . . a small stream called Jiat^ 
which nms into tho Bay of Bombain, and 
which is regarded as tho demaroation be- 
tween the Kingdom of Giizurate and the 
Kingdom of Decan." -JUirroa, I. ix. 1. 


1.552. — “The Governor advanced against 
Bombaym on the 6th February, which was 
moreover the very day on which Ash 
Wednesday fell.'’-~f-.V)w/<>, IV., v. 5. 

1554. — “ Item of Mazoguuo 8.500 
“ Item of Monbaym, 17,000 

“Rents of the land surrendered by the 
King of Onnbnya in 1.546, from 1535 to 
ir,48."— A'. lioteJho, Tmnho, 139. 

1.563. — “. . . and better .still is (that the 
areca) of Mombaim, an estate and island 
which the King our Lord has graciously 
grantofl rfue on periictiial lease."* — Oarcta 
De 9Lj. 

,, “Servant. Sir, hero is Simon 
'rixseaiio, your tenant nt Bombaim, who has 
brought this bosket of mangoes for you to 
make a present to the Governor ; and he 
says that when he has moored his vessel 
ho will come hero to put up.”- -/ft/rf. f. 134 ij. 

1644. — of tho Port, of Mom- 
basnn. . . . The Viceroy Condo do Lin- 
hares sent the K eouncillors to fortify this 
Bay, so that no European enemy should 
be able to enter. The.se Ministers visited 
tho place, and were of opinion that the 
width (of the ontnince) lioing so great, 
becoming oven wider and more unob- 
structed further in, there was no place 
that you could fortify so as to defend the 
onlrunce. . . ."—lioturrOf MS. f. 227. 

1666. — “Com Tcli<jrons .... domeurent 
pour la phijiart a Baroche, k Batnbaye ot a 
Amodabad.”— 7’/ui!WMo?, v. 40. 

,, “Dc Rncaim k Bombaiim il y a 
.SIX lioiios.’’— y/xVi. 248. 

1673. — “December the Eighth we paid 
our Homage to the Union-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bombaim." — /Vyrr, 59. 

,, “Bombaim . . . ventures furthest 
out into tho Sea, making tho Mouth of 
a spacious Buy, whence it has its Ety- 
mology ; Bombaim, quasi Boon Itay."-- 
Ihid. 62 . 

1676. — “8mce the jirosont King of Eurp 
land married tho JVincess of Pnrtugall, who 
had in Portion tho famous Port of Bomboyo 
. . . they coin both Silver, Copper, and 
Tinii.” — Tawmier, K. T., ii. 6. 

1677. — “Quod dicta. Insula do Bombaim, 
una cum dejieiidentiis .suis, nobis ab origine 
bonH fldo ox pacto (sicut upurtuit) tradita 
non fuerit.” — Einn Charles //. to the Viceroy 
L. do Mondoui Furtudo, in Desen.f <Cr. 
of the Port and Island of Bombay, 1724, 
p. 77. 

1690. — “This Island has its penomination 
from the Ilarlmur, which . . . was ori- 
ginally called Boon Bay, i.e in the Portu- 
guese Language, a Good Bay or Harbour.” — 
(Mngttnij 129. 


* “ Terra e ilha dn que EI-Rni nosso aenhor me 
fi>z inerc6, aforada em fiitiota.” Km fidiota is a 
corruption ajiiaireiitly of emjthyteuta, i.e, properly 
the person to whom land was granted on a lease 
such as the Civil Law called emphyUruU. “ The 
emphytiiiita was a jiorpfltual lessee who paid a 
perpetual rint to the owneT,''—BngH3h Cyd. s.v, 
Bwjihytnuia, 
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1711. — Ix)(:kyer doolarcK it to bo im- 
poH.>iiblo, with fill tho Company 'n Stronpth 
unrl Art, to make Bombay “a Mart of threat 
ilusiiiOHH.” — 1*. 83. 

c. 1760. — “. . . one of tho most com- 
modious buys perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received tho denomi- 
nation of Bombay, by cc^rniption from 
tho Portuguese Jitiona-)lahni, though now 
nsuallv written by them Bombaim.’'— f/mw, 
i. 29. 

1770. — “No man chose to settle in a 
c<»uiitry so iinliealthy as to give rise to the 
jn-overb That of Bombay « //A’ (hi/ 

iint txccni luH) /uvnftonn.1.”— litii/ual (K. 'I'., 

1777), i. .m 

1809. —“The largest pagoda in Bombay 
is in the IJl.ick Town. . . . It is dcdienlisfl 
to Afiuiibn Ihou . . . who by In r images 
and attributes seems to be Parv it. the wile 
of Siva.”— A/ai t(i (w'ruhaiu, 14. 

BOMBAY BOX-WORK. This 

well-known iiiaiintVu tniv, tousislmg m 
the decoriition of boxes, desks, k* , 
with veneers of geonietrical inosfiie, 
HOjjiewliHt. iiftei the fashion of Tun 
bridge ware, is said to have been inlr(»- 
duced from Siiiraz lu Surat more tlnm 
a eeiitnrv ago, and some 30 year^ later 
from Suiat lo Boiiibav. Tin* veneers ^ 
are formed hy cementing !,ogelher line | 
t riangubir prisms of ebony, ivory, 
green -strained ivory, sljig’s liorn, and 
till, HO that tile seetions vvlieii .Sfivvn 
acros.s form the retpiired ])attern, and i 
such thin sections’ are tlien attached j 
to the panels of (he liox with st.i’ong 
glue. 

BOMBAY DUCK.-Bee BUMMELO- 
BOMBAY MARINE. Tins wa. 

the title home for nwiny years by tin* 
inerit-onoiiH Imt somevvluit de])re,.s.sed 
service which in 1830 ac(|uiivd the 
style of the “Indian hJavv,” and on 
30th April, 1863, eejised l,o exist. The 
detachments of this force vvhicli took 
part in the (^hiiui War (1841-42) vva*ri* 
known Ui their hrethreii of the llo^al 
Navy, under the temjitatioii of allitera- 
tion, as the “ Bombay Biu caiieers.” In 
their earliest employment again.st the 
pirates of Western India and tlm 
Persian Gulf, they had been known as 
“the Ghrab Serviee,” But, no matter 
for the.se names, the history of this 
Navy is full of luilliant actions and 
.services. We wdll ([uoti* two iiolde 
examples (^f jmhlic virtue ; 

(1) In July 1811, a sijuadroii under 
Commodori* John Hayes took two 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden with Dukdi property, 
v’alned at £600,000. But Hayes knew 
that, such a capt ure would create great 
difticiillies and eiubarras.sments in the 
Knglish trade at (’anton, and he 
directed the lelease of tins sjdendid 
]U i/e. 

(2)30(h June 181 r>, Lieut. Boyce in 
the hrig ‘Nautilus’ (180 tons, carrying 
ten 18-pi’. eurronades, and four 9-prs.) 
encountered I be Lb S. sbiop-of- war ‘Pea- 
cock’ (539 tuns, carrv iiig t wenty 32-j»r. 
j caiTonades, and two long IB-jirs.). 

! After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of ])eace, Boyce was 
]»ereiiiptorilv ordered to haul down his 
colours, vvliuh li(‘ answered by a Hat 
ivfusil. ^J'lu‘ ‘ IVacock ’ opened tire, 
and a short, but brisk a<*tion followed, 
ill vvliich Boyce and bis first, lieutenant 
\v<*re shot ilown. The gallant Boyce 
bad a special ]>ensioii from the 
f!om])aii> (£435 in all) and lived to 
Ills 93rd vear to enj‘o> it. 

Wc fake till’ fuels from the History 
of tills Navy bv one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. B. Low (i. 294), but he 
erroneously states the jiension to have 
been granted by tlie U.S. Govt. 

1780 — “Tho Hon. Company’s schooner, 
f'iirmjtir, vith Licui Murry (Commander, 
of the Bombay marines, is going to Arehin 
{sir, .seu ACHEEN) to moot tho Cores and 
the nihur Europe ships from Madrass, to 
put on bo'ird of thorn tno 8t. llebma stores. ” 

Jirnt/iif (,'u..rHr, April 8th. 

BONITO, .H. A fi.sb {Thynnus pe- 
Day) of the same family {ikom- 
Undar) as mackerel and tunny, very 
< ommon in the Indian seas. The name 
IS Port., and ajijiarenlly is the adj. 
bonito, ‘tine.’ 

c. 1610.- “On y pcscho vno quantity 
adniirublo do gros poissons, do sept ou huit 
.sorte.s, qui sont n^aritmoins ({uusi de mosme 
race ct uHjieoe . . . commos bonites, alba- 
ohoroN, daurudos, ut autres.” — Pyrard, i. 
137. 

161.').— “Bonitoes and alhicores are in 
colour, .shape, anl taste much like to 
Mnokeril.s, but grow to be very large.”— 
Ten'ij, in Purc/ias, ii. 1464. 

c. 1620.— 

How many sail of woll-mann’d ships 

As the Bonito dooH the Flying-fish 

Ilnvo wo pursued. ...” 

Jieauin, //rf., The Double Marriage, ii. L 

c. 1760. — “The fish undoubtedly takes 
its name from relishing so well to the tasto 
of tho PorlngueHo . . . that they call it 
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Bonito, which uiiswora in our ton^^uc to 
ik‘lu‘ious.’’ — (Jrost\ i. T). 

17W 

‘ W [iilo on tlir yiirfl-iirm the harixMiier sits. 

Strikes the boneta, or the shark en- 
siKires.”— (iraiiujt'i, B. ii. 

177'>. — “'I'lic Captiiin infonnutl us he hacl 
11 lined his shi}) the Bozmetta, out of 
liide tx) I’rovidenee ; for once . . . the 
lii|) ill whu-h he then sailed was beealmed 
till five weeks, and during; all that time. 
iiiii'i)>ers of the iish Bonnetta swam close to 
lici, and were oaii^^ht for f«x)d ; he resolved 
ilierefore that the shij* he should next t^et 
•^liiiiild he e.illed the litmutthi."-— HosuwH. 
.loiniuif nt a Ttiity, i(r., under Oct. H), 177^. 


BONZE, s A term long ajmlied 
li\ Eiiro]ie,nis in ( dnna to Llic Jkiddlnst 
'leio\, lull, onginating 'with eavlx 
\isilois to Ja]>an. Its origin is how- 
ever not ((uite i lear. The ( diincse 
/ f///-.vy'/a/, ‘a ivljgjons ]i(M‘son ’ is in 
.laji.inese or lnuizo ; hut Kopjaai 

pieleis /(?-«; e, ‘'rcacllcr oi llu* IjMW',’ 
judii III .lajiaiJcsc {Hie. Bel. 

J!iiil(/h(i^ I. 321, and also SelioUs Ztir 
Ijitt fA,s 6 Vi??o Baddliisinusy 1873 , ]». 46 ). 
1 1 will lie seen tlial. some of the old 
»|iiot,aions favour one, and sonic the 
other, of tlic.se sources. On the otlier 
luind, Jiandhya (for Skt. rmidyn, Mo 
whom worslnn or reverence is due, 
Very rev erend ’) seems to he applied in 
^cpal to tlie Jiuddhist clergv, and 
Hodgson considers the Japuiu‘se hon/e 
{fiin);jy) tniceahle to this. {Kmiys, 
I87‘l, p. ()3.) Tlie same word, as 
li>nid}ir or hanrh., is in Tibetan sniiilarlv 
,ipj(lie(l. — (See Jam-hke^H Dirt., ]». 365.) 

he A’ord first oeeurs in Jorge Alvarez’s 
ii'cinint of Japan, and ne.\t, a little 
I'lter, 111 the letters of St. Francis 
■Xavier. (Jocks in his Diary u.scs 
l"rms a]>])roaching hozr, 
l.Vltl. — “ I tind the r«mimon Hoculiir people 
I'ori) less impure and more obedient to 
manou than their pnosts, whom they call 
bon20B.'’ of St. F, Xarler, in Colr- 

' "'//f'-'' A/A', ii. 238. 


-‘‘Krubeacunt enim, ot incrodibi- 
iter eonfnnduntur Bonzii, iihi mule eo- 
liiiororo, fie f)ugnare inter hoho oa, quae 
tloeent, palam oatenditur.’’— .SW/. Fr. Xarrrn 
V. xvii., ed. 16G7. 


ir»72. — “ . , , saeerdoteH . . . (jiii ipHoruui 
aiiKufl, Bonzii apjiolluntur."— iJ. Acoxta, 58. 

I h^iSru—ofiTjoy nnioncHt them (in 

•'Hpiin) many prieatR of thoir idols whom 
uev eall Bonzos, of the w'hioh there be 
fif Mendoza 


1 “This doctrine doc all they om- 

»;iioo, which are in China called Cen, but 
>th UH at Inpon are named Bonzi."— viM 


Exet. Temtine of the Kinnd. of China, <fcr., 
JlcU-f. ii. 580. 

1606.— “Capt. Saris has Bonzeez.” — 
I*urrluo>, 1 . 374. 

1618. — “And their is 300 boze (or imgoii 
pnstes) have alowiineo and mentayimnco for 
oaver to pray for Ida solo, in the same sorto 
as miinkes and fryrus line to doe amongst 
the Jionmn papistos.'* — CorhsCn Diary, ii. 75*; 
[in i. 117, bosej ; bosseB (i. 143). 

[1676. — “ It is estimated that there arc in 
this country (Siam) more than 2(X), 000 i)riest'% 
called Bonzes.” — Tiirernln', od. Hall, ii. 293.] 

1727.— “ . . . or perhaps make him fadpo 
in a ('hmn bonzee in hi.a ( Vilendar, under the 
name of a tJhnstian Saint.” — *1. Hamilton, 
1. 253. 

1791-7 — 

“ Alike to mo encas’d in Creeian bronze 

Koran <*r Vul^jivte,, Veda, Priest, or Bonze.” 
Piir,<tolt» if Literature, 6th od., p. 335. 

c. 1814.— 

While Furn deals in Mandarins, Bonzos, 

HijhoM — 

J*oer.s, Bishops, and Punch. Hum — uro 
.sacred to thee.” 

T. Moi>re, Hufn and Fum.. 

[(1) BORA, BOOR A, s. Beng. 

hhtdii, ;i kind of cargo- boat used in 
till' riv’crs of Bengal. 

[167.“> — “About noono overtook the eight 
boraeB.”— //rt///r.s-, Dairy, Hak. Soc. ii. 
cc.vxxvii. 

1 1680.— “The boora . . . being a very 
lloaty light boat, row’ingc with 20 to 30 
Ow'ars, those carry Salt Peoter and other 
goods from Hngly downewards, and some 
trade to Daccji with salt ; they also servo 
for tow' boats for ye ships bound up or 
dowiiu )o river.” Had. ii. 1.5.J 

(2) BORA, s. H. and Oiiz. hohrd 
and bohurd, which H. H. Wilson re- 
fers to the Skt. vyamhdri, ‘a trader, 
or mail of affairs,’ from wdiicli are 
formed the ordinary H. vvord.s hjohard, 
(nfohariyd (and a Guzerali form which 
conies very near bohord). This is con- 
tirmed by* the quotation from Nurullali 
lielovv, hut it is not quite certain. Dr. 
John Wilson (see below) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
imsoiiahle doubt, that this is incorrect.] 

There are two classes of Bohi'as be- 
longing to dilferent Mohammedan 
sects, and dilferent in habit of life. 

1. The Shi’a Bolvrds, who are es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
congregate in Surat, Burhanpur, Ujjain, 
&c. They are those beat known far 
and wide by the name, and are uau^ly 
devoted to trading and money -lending. 
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Their original stwit was in Guzerat, and 
they are most numerous there, and in 
the Bombay territory generally, bnt 
are also to be found in various parts of 
(Central India and the N.-W. Proviii(*es, 
[where they are all Hindus]. The 
word in Bombay is often used as syn- 
onymous with pedlar or bozwallah. 
They are generally well-to-do ]M‘ople, 
keeping very cleanly and eomibrtabh* 
houses. [See an account ol them in 
Forl)eii, Or. Mem. i. 470 2nd ed.] 
These Bohras api>eni' lo form one of 
the numerous Shl'a sects, akin in 
character to, and apparently of the 
stime origin as, the IsmriilTyah (or Aa- 
wwwrwofthe Aliddle Ages), Jind claim 
as their original head and <loc,1x)r in 
India one Va’kfib, who emigrate*! 
from Eg>’])t, and landed in Caniba,\ 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to havi* been in 
Yemen, till that eountry was <(Hi- 
qiiered by the Turk^ in 1538. A 
large exodus of the sect, to India then 
t-ook place. Like the Isnifnlis the\ 
att.aeh a divine eharaeter to their 
Mullah or chief rontiH', nlio non 
resides at Surat.. 'Pbey are guided hy 
him in all thinp, and they pa\ him a 
])er(!cntage on their prulits. Hut there 
are several sectarian subdivisions : 
DMdi Bubras, SiMmdni Holiras, &<•. 
[See Forbcit, Rds Mal<fy ed. 1878, p. 264 

2. 'J’lie Sunni Jiohrds. I’bes** ar** 
Very numerous in the Noillieru (V»n- 
can and Guzerat. T1 h-\ are essentially 
peasants, sturdy, tlirifty, and excelleiil 
cnltivatxu's, retaining nuuli of Hindu 
habit ; and are, though t hey bav<* 
dropped (jaste distinctions, very exclu- 
sive and “denominational” (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses it). Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan, in Haroda State, 
there is a rich and thriving roinijmnil> 
of trading Bohrfisof the Sunni section ; 
they have no intercourse nith their 
Sliia namesakes. 

TTie histor\’^ of the Bolirfis is still 
very obscure ; nor does it. seem aseiir- 
tained whether the two spe.tions were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Shl’a Bohras may lie, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable ]iart of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohras, who are un- 
questionably of Hindu descent, may 
have been native converts of the 
foreign iniinigraiits, afterwards forcibly 


brought o\er to Sunnism by the Guze- 
rat Sultans. But all this must be 
said with ininh reserve. The history 
is worthy of investigation. 

The (|notation from Ibn Batuta, 
which refers l.o (landari on the Baroda 
river, south of (’aiiibay, alludes most 
probably to the B(dirri.s, ami may ]M*r- 
lia])H, tliuugh not iieee.ssarily, indicale 
au origin for tlie name dilfermit, from 
either of tliose suggested. 

c. 1313.— “When wo arrivoil at Kandahar 
. . . we rocuivod n vi.sit from the ‘jiriueip.al 
Musuliiians dwelling at his (the pjigun 
King’.'?) t:aj>itJil, such as tlio (Children «/ 
KhitjaU Bohrah, among whom was tho Na- 
khodii Ihr.ihlm, vho h.ul (i vcs.scK belonging 
to him ." — Ifni Jiati/lu, iv. 58. 

o. 1620. — Nurullah f)f Slui'^tor, rpioted hy 
('olubnM>ke, speaks of thiN elass as having 
been (5011 verted to iHlitin 300 yoars before 
Jle says jilso; “Most of them subsist h) 
foniineroe and mochanic.il tr.idos; as is in 
dicated by the name Bohrah, wliich signifies 
•merchant’ in the dulcet of Bnjorat." — In 
J.S-. 75'.'*., vii. 3J18. 

1673. “. . . Tho rest (of tho Mohamme 

dans) aro adopted under the name of the 
Province or Kingdom they .aro born in, ns 
Atoynt ... or Sehism.s they have made, as 
/id/itin, .hntodf'f'f and tho lowo.st of all i« 
Borrah.”— AV//(r, 93. 

e 1780.— “Among tho rest was the whole 
(»f tlie proj>orty of a rortain Muhammad 
Moknm, a man of tho Bohra tribe, th(5 
(’hiof of all the rntrehants, and the owner 
t)f throe or four mcrohiiiit ships. ’’ — //. *// 
Jlfldtir Falk, 383. 

1810.— “Tlio Borahs aro an inferior set of 
travolling merehaiits. 'I’hc inside of a liorak’it 
b«)\ in like that of an English country shop, 
sDclling-books^ pray^or- hooks, lavender water, 
eau do Inen, .soap, tapo.s, .scisaors, knivc.s, 
noodlc.s, and thread make but a small port 
of the variety ." — Alaria Graham, 33. 

1825.—“ Tho Boras (at Broach) in general 
are unis»pular, and hold iu tho same osti- 
inatioii for parsimony that the Jews are in 
England. od. 1844, ii. 119; also 
.see 72. 

1853.—“ 1 had tho pleasure of Imptizing 
Ismail Ibraini, the Hrst BohorA who, as far 
as wo know, has j-ct embraced Christianity 
in India. ... He apjioars thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from 'Ah 
the son-in-law of Muhammad, whom the 
jiohnrdR or according to the moan- 

ing of the Arabic word, from which the 
name is derived, c.steom us an improvement 
on his filth er-in-law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has in gcxid measure, 
ns they imagine, manifested itself among his 
successors, recognised by the Bohorai e.nd 
by tho Ansariyah, Ismaoliyah, Dnis, and 
Motawiloh of Syria. . . ."—Letter of Dr. John 
Wihvn, in Life, p. 456. 

1863. — “. . . India, between whioh and 
tho north-east coast of Africa, a oonsider* 
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.'I bio tnide is carried un, chiofly by Borah 
iiiorcbants of (iir/orat and Catch." - Btidger^ 
JiUnxi. to Vartfwma, Huk. Boc. xlix. 

BOBNEO, ii.p. I'his iiaiiief as 
a])] died to llui great Island in its en- 
lirety, IS Uiken from that of the cApiUil 
lovMi of the chief Malay Stat^ existing 
on it when it hecanie km»wn to 
KiMopeans, Brmtf^^ Bume, Brmmi^ or 
lUirnai, still exist, ing and known lus 
Jlruiiei. 

“ In this island much camphor for 
< is gathcrccl, and the Indians value it 
hi^dily. . . . 'J'his island is culled Bomey." 

Jiarhosn, 20Ji-4. 

];V21 —“The two shijis departed thence, 
and running among many islands cuino on 
one which contained ninch cinnamon of the 
liiiest kind. And tlicn again running among 
iiiaiiy islands they camo hi the Island of 
Borneo, whore in the harbour they found 
ijiany junks belonging to merchants "from all 
the parts atiout Malacca, who make a great 
iiuirt, m that Borneo."— Conra, ii. (Jill. 

ITiSl.- “ Camphoru from Brimeo (mis- 
reading }»robahly for Bruneo) nearo to 
China."- Jttirnt, in IJ<df. n. 412. 

|1()I0 — “ Bofnelaya arc with white and 
blju k (|uarls, like ehcckor.s, such as I’oling- 
knytsy arc." — Jkinvri,\, Lettcn, \. 72.] 

The cloth called Bomelaya pcrhajis took 
ils name from this island. 

I ,, “There IS briinshmo, pepper, 
Boumesh camidior." — Iki n I'tTS, Let fa 8, i . 
7tM 

Kill. — Tn Siu'h8huni, i. 313 [and in Fo.'ttfr, 
ii. 94], it is written Bumea. 

1727. -“The groat island of Bomew or 
Borneo, the largest except (hliforniu in the 
kn(»wn world.” .1. IJamiltoii, ii. 44. 

^ BOEO-BODOE, or -BUDUE, n.]). 

^1 Ik* n.aine of a great Buddhi.slic moini- 
iiKiil of Indian character in the di.strict 
<»1 Karin in Java ; one of the most re- 
luaikahle in the world. It is a qiiasi- 
pvrainidal strucUire occupying the 
‘^'iinmil of a hill, which iippareiitly 
i'*T’ina the core of the hiiilding. It is 
Muadrangular in jdan, thesides, however, 
•*i‘»*ken by siicc.essive projections ; each 
•‘'KIc of the basement, 406 feet. Includ- 
tbc baseirient, it rises in six succes- 
'’tve t,erraces, four of them frirming 
forridors, the sides of which are 
panelled with has-reliefs, which Mr. 
^PfgusHon calculated would, if extended 
in a single line, cover three miles of 
KTKund. These represeid, scenes in the 
T-f 1 ^^ ^^iikya Muni, scenes from the 
Jutekas, or pre-existenceB of Sakya, 
ajicl oilier series of Buddhistic groups. 
Aiw)ve the c.orridors the structure be- 


(■.oines circular, rising in three shallower 
stages, bordered with small dagobas 
(72 in number), and a large dagoba 
crowns the whole. The 72 dagobas 
are hollow, built in a kind of stone 
lattice, and each contiiins, or has con- 
tained, within, a stone Buddha in the 
usual attitude. In niclie-s of the corri- 
<lors also are iiiimerons Buddhas larger 
than life, and about 400 in number. 
Mr. Kerguason concludes from various 
data tluitttliis wonderful structure must 
date from a.d. 650 to 800. 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Valentijn’.s gi-eat. History of the Dutch 
Indies (172()), nor does its name ever 
.seem l.o Imve rea<‘bed Eiin>j>e till Sir 
Stamford Baffle.s, the British Lieut.- 
(lovernor of Java, visited the district 
in JannarN 1814. The .structure was 
then cov<‘red with soil and vegetation, 
even with trees of comsiderable size. 
Hallies eau.sed it to be cleared, and 
drawings and measurements to be 
made lli.s History ofJnva^ and Craw- 
ford’.s Hist, of th-e Indian Archipelago., 
made it known to tlui world. 7*he 
Dutch Go\ eminent, in 1874, published 
a great, collection of illu.slrative jilatcs, 
with a descriptive text. 

The meaning of the name by which 
this monument, is known in the neigh- 
bourhood has been niiic.b debated. 
Batlles writes it Boro B6d.o [Hist, of 
Javoy 2nd ed,, ii. 30 segq.']. [Crawfurd, 
Hescr. Diet, (s.v.), says: ^^Boro is^ in 
Javane.se, the name, of a kind of fi.sb- 
traj), and hudor may ]>o.ssibly be. a cor- 
riijUioii of the San.s(*rit frarfa, ‘old.”'] 
'Idle mo.st jirobable interpretation, and 
accented by J'"riedrich and otbe.r 
scholars of weight, is that of ‘ Myriad 
Buddhas.’ This would he in some 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument, in a neighbouring district, 
at Brambanan, wliicli is called Ghandi 
SewUy or the “Thousand Temples," 
tboiigli the number ha.s been really 
238. 


BOSH, s. and iiiterj. This is alleged 
to be taken from the Tnrki.sli boshy 
.simifying “empty, vain, U8ele.s.s, void 
of sense, meaning or utility” (Red- 
house’s Did.). But we have not l>een 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. [According to the 
N.E. D. the word seems te have come into 
use about 1834 under the influence of 
Morier’s novels, Ayeshuy Hajji Baiba^ 
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&c. For variouH .speculations on its 
origin see 5 ser. N. Q. iii. 114 , 173 , 
257 . 

1 1843.— “The people HhIUt the Eiivoj 
into the belief that tho tiiniiiK is Bash 
(nothing ).'’ — Liidii Jminia/, 47. J 

BOSMAN, BOCHMAN, s. P.oal- 
swaiii. La.s<‘ar’s H. (Iiorhurk). 

BOTICEEEB, s. Port, hotlquriro. 
A shojj stall-keeper. (See I 

BOUTIQUE.) 

Ifiti?. — “ Item. iKireee«> (pie . . . os boti- | 
ueirOB niio tenhao as buticaB apurUis no.s | 
iiiH do fi-st.'i, seuilo depois lu mc.ssn. da i 
torca.” — Decree 31 of (.loiincil of (Joa, in | 
Arrkiv. J‘ort. fuse. 4. | 

1727.— “. . . he past all ovir, and wji'. 
forced to relieve the [looi Botickeers or 
Shopkeepers, whi» before could pay him 
Taxes."— .1. HautUUm, i. 2H8. 

BO TREE, .s. The luiiiie giviUi in | 
Cleylon to llie IMpal tree (see PEEPUL) ' 
as reverenced by the Buddliists ; Singb. 
ho-g<U. See in Kmcrson Tennvnl 
{CiqfhtUy M. (532 tW/f/.), a chi-onologiCiil 
series of notices of tlie l>o-ttee from 
li.c. 288 to A. I). 1739 . 

1G7.'».— “Df their (the Veddas’) worship 
thoro is little to fell, o\coi>t that like the 
Cingalcscc, they .set round the high trees Bo 
gaB, which our people call JUtiftid-tirrs, with a 
stone base and put lamps u}»oii it.” HykloJ 
Van (itnnHf m ValnUijn ((le,>loii). 20b. 

1681.- “1 shall mention but one Tree 
more as famous and highly set by as any of 
tho rest, if not more so, tho’ it boar no 
fruit, tho benefit eonsi.sting chiefly in the 
Holine.s.s of it. This tree they call Bo- 
gahah ; we the Oaft-tni'."— Knor, IS. 

BOTTLE-TREE, s. Qu. Adunsnuiu 

digitatn, or ‘baobab’? iLs ji.s]»ect i.s 
Hoinewhat suggestive of tin* luiine,, imt 
we liave not i»een akle In {^certain. 
[It lias also been suggested tliat il 
refers tx) tlie Babool, on wiiieli the 
Baya, often builds its nest. “These 
are formed in a very ingenious mnmier, 
by long griiss woven l-ogether in the 
shaim of ii bottle.” (Forlu's, Or. Mm., 
2iicf ed., 1 . 33.] 

1880. - “ Look at thi.s prisoner sluniboring 
peaoofnlly under the suggestive bottle- 
tree. Babuy 163. 

[BOUND-HEDGE, s. A coiTiiption 
of houndary-hedgey and apjilied in old 
inilitiiry writers to the tnick planta- 
tion of banilKio or prickly-] lear which 
used to surround native forts. 


1702.— “A Bound Hedge, formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plants (at Seringa- 
patam)." — D't/Xr/s, Hmtorkal Shrlche^ty iii. 217.] 

BOUTIQUE, s. A coininon word 
ill Ceylon and the Madras Presidency 
(to which it is now peculiar) for a 
.small native .sho]) or booth : Pori. 
Indira or hoUica. From iiluteau fSup])t.) 
it Mould .seem that the itse oi hutica 
wiLs jHiciiliar to roi tugue.si‘ India. 

[l.')48. — Buticas. See quotation under 

SlND.j 

1.6.'>4. “. . . nas (piacs buticaB ninguem 

pode Vendor .senao os tpie so ('.onoertam com 
o liendeiro .’’— Tonihtt do Jidado da 
Jndidy 60. 

o. 1.6H1. — “The Malal»ars who sold in tho 

botecaa."— Cm’mi, i 2, 267. 

1731). “That there are many battecas 
built cloMo under the 'J'ow'n-w'iill.” /temarls 
P'oitfiix. of Fort Ft. Utonft, in W/nv/rr, 
111. 1S8.‘ 

1712. — In u grant of this date the word 
api»ears as Butteca. — Frhrt/ouf from Uncords 
of F. Air<tt histrlcty ii. 111. 

1 767 “Air. IluHsell, u-s ( 'ollector-Gonora!, 
begs leave m rcqiresent to tho Hoard that i>f 
late years the Street hy tho river side . . . 
has lieen greatly encroached upon by a 
numher of golabs, little straw huts, and 
boutiquBB. . ."—In Long, .’iOl. 

1772. “. . . n Boutique merchant 

having died the 12th inat., nis widow was 
(lesirous of being burnt with his hotly. 
Papers relating to JC. /. AjfairSy 1821, p. 268. 

1780.—“ Yf'U must know that Mrs. lion- 
peck ... is a great buyer of liargains, so 
that she will often go out U> the Knrt>]»o 
.Shops and the Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 liu^jees in articles that we have not the 
loast occaKiim for ." — /ndni OazettCy Don. 9. 

1782. — “ I'or Hale at No. 18 of tho ra^o 
Botiques to the northw'ard of Lyon’s Build- 
ingH, where musterB (q.v.) may bo soon. . . ' 
India dazHte, Oct. 12. 

1831. “The boutiques aro ranged along 
lioth .sido.s of the street . ’’ — Okittyy Grylon 
(Jazcttrcry 172. 

BOWLA, s. A porLiiiaiiteau. H. 
hdoUiy from Port, hauly and bahUy ‘a 
l-ruiik.’ 

BOWLY, BOWRY, s. H. bdoliy 
and bdorly Mahr bdvadi. C. P. Brown 
{ZilUih Diet, .s.v.) says it is the Telegp 
bamdi ; bdvl and hdvidiy — ‘ well.’ Th ts 
is (fouhtlesH the same word, hut in 
all its forms it is probably connected 
with Skt. vamay ‘a hole, a well,’ or 
with vdjyiy ‘an oblong reservoir, a pool 
or lake.’ There is also in Sii^halese 
vmvay ‘ a lake or pond,’ and in infwrip- 
tions vaviya. There is again Maldivian 
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‘a well,’ wliich eoinas near the 
(Juzertili forms iiieiilionexl below. A 
and dee]» recUiiigular w'ell (or 
iciJik dug down to the springs), fur- 
nished with u descent to the water 
Ity iiieajis of long llights of st-ejis, and 
g(Mieriilly with hinuings and hHjijir 
wluTe travellers may rest in the 
shade. This kind of slruetiire, almost 
]teeuliar to Western and Oentral India, I 
ilioui,di of’.cas ion ally met with in 
\oithern India also, is a favourite | 
<il»|e(‘t of private native munitieem-e, , 
and though ehietly beneath the lev<*l j 
Ilf the ground, is often made tin- i 
-idijei't of most edeetive aia-biteelure. 1 
Sane of the lim-st sjiecimeus are in j 
(lu/eial, where other lorms of tin* 
vtird a])pem' to be wau and wtlln Om- : 
of the most s]dendid of Ilu-se striieture-' ' 
IS that at. Asarwa in the suburbs of } 
Aliniedabad, Iviiown as the Well of , 
Dlijii (or ‘the Nurse’) Harir, built nil 
1485 by a lady of the household of , 
Sultan Mohammed lUg.ira (that, famous | 
‘ I’nnee of (’amba^ ’ celebrated by , 
butler — see mider CAMBAY), at a , 
cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. There 
I'' an elaborat,e mo(h‘l of a gi’eat 
(lii/erati 600/7 in the Indian Museum 
H‘it S. KeuMingt,ou. 

We have seen in the suburbs of 
I’alenno a regular 6o'f»/7, exea\ab*d in 
tlie tufaeeous rock that, covers the 
l>lrini. It was said to have been made 
at the expense of an aiieest-or of the 
]M'esent j)ro])rietor (Count Hanehibile) 
to eni])loy ])eo]de in a time of sean-ity. 

I . KJttJ.— “ There wa.s also a bftln, a nnrae 
t'y which the liidiun.s dcsipuaio a very 
f'jiiicnius kind of well, revetted with stone, 
Jiiid ])ruvidod with .st«p.s for deseeui t.o the 
wjiLur’fi brink. Some of tho.sc woIIn have 
lu the middle and on each side pivvilionR of 
Kionu, with seats and honeheH. The KingK 
iind chief men of the eountry rival each 
"thor in the eonstruction of .such rosorvoira 
"II roads that are not Hupplied with water.” 
-I 111 Batuta, iv. 13. 

1526. -“There was an empty B}»aee within 
till- fori (of Agra) liotwuon Ibrahim’s palace 
!ui(l the ramparts. I directed a large w&in 
h) he constructed on it, ten gez by ton. In 
the language of HindoBtUn they denominate 


the language of HindostUn they denominate 
-I large well having n staircuse down it w&in.” 
- oaher^ Afm., 342. 

1775 .— “Nonr u village called Sovasee 
' ontra I left the lino of march to sketch u 
y-murkablo building ... on a near approach 
I dihcemed it to bo a well of very superior 
wiirkmanship, of that kind which the natives 
f“iill Bhonrae or Bhoulie.” — /bries, Or. 
li. 102 ; [2nd ed. i. 387]. 

1808.—“ ‘ Who -80 digs a well deserves the 


love of ereatiire.s and the grace of God,’ 
but a Vavidee is said to value 10 Kotmn (or 
wolls) boc-aiise the water is nvailable to bipeds 
without the aid of a ropo.” — li. Dmviviond, 
IHustratuniH uf iUtzemitee.^ tW. 

182.^). - “These boolees are singular con- 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . ." — 7 /Wj< 7, od. 

1844, ii. 37. 

1856. — “The wftv (Sansk. V'diu't'M) is a 
large edifice of a picturesejue ana stately as 
well as ]»eeuliar c-haractor. Above tho level 
of tho gronnd a row- of four or five open 
pavilions at regular dist-inees from each 
tiMior . . . is alone visible. . . . 'J’he entrance 
to the W&V i.s by one of the end pavilions.” 

Ftuhfs, Uii.'t Mala, i. 257 ; [reprint 1878, 
I». b»7]. 

1876. “To persons not familiar with the 
Mi.st such ail architectural object a.s a bowlee 
may seem a strange perversion of ingtuiuity, 
but the grateful eoolno.ss of all subterranean 
.ipartnionts, osjtecially when aoeomixiniod liy 
ivaler, and the quiet gloom of these roeusses, 
fully compensate in the eyes of tho Hindu 
fi)r the more attractive niaguifieenco of tho 
gh/lts Consequently the descending flights 
of which we are now- speaking, have often 
been more elaborate aiuf expensive pieces of 
arehitocture than any of the buildingsahove- 
groiind found in their \\cm\ty Fergmmh , 
ItuUaaand KaUnn . ^ rrhlh cturr^ 486. 

BOXWALLAH, s. Ilylirid H. 
B(tknn-{i.e. bux) wdl<f. A native itin- 
erant ]M*dlar, or packman, lus be would 
be called 111 SccitmiKl by an analogous 
Icrm. ^I’be Boxwdlu stills cutlery, 
clieap iiick-uack.s, and small tvares 
of all kinds, cliielly Eurojie^iii. In 
lormer days be was a wt-lcome visitor 
(,o small .stations and .solittiry bunga- 
lows. The Bora of Bumliay is often 
a ho'xvMilii, and the hnxwdhf in that 
region is commonly called Bora. (See 
BORA.) 


BOY,s. 

a. A servant.. In Southern India and 
ill CJhiiia a native ])ers(mal aorvaiit 
IS so termed, and is hahituully 
.summoned with the vocative ‘Boy!’ 
The same was formerly common in 
Jamaica and other W. I. Islands. 
Similar uses are familiar of p^ier (e.g. 
in the Vulgat.e Dixit Giezi jmer Viri 
Dei. II Kings v. 20), Ar. walad^ 
vaiddpiov, gargon, hiave ((xerin. Knabe ) ; 
and this same word is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakesiwiare, where 
Flueleii says : “ Kill the Po^ and 
the luggage ! ’tis expressly against the 
laws of arms.” — See also Grose's Mil. 
Antiquities^ i. 183, and Latin quotation 
from Xavier undei Oonlcopoty. The 
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word, however, eaine to l»e 
used for ‘Slave-hov,’ and applied 
slaves of any ace. The Portuguese 
used TTiofo in the saine way. In 
‘Pigeon English’ also ‘servant’ is 
Boy, whilst ‘hoy’ in our ordinar^ 
sense is diserin ihiated as ^ tiwallo-bcnf 

b. A Palankin-l>eaier Frtmi tin- 
name of the caste, Teliig. and Malayal. 
boyi, Tam. /wr?’, &e. Wilson gives 
bhoi as H. ami M.ahr. also. Tin- 
word is in use northward at least 
to the Nerhudda U. in the Konkan, 
people of this class are < alled Kahar | 
oh'ul (see Ind. Ant. ii. IM, iii. 77). ] 
P. Paolino IS tljeret'oiv in errm-, a.s lie 
often is, when he. says that the word 
boy as applied hy tin- Kiigli.sh and 
other Europeans to the c.oolies oi 
facchini wlio «-arrv the dooly, “has! 
nothing to do with any Indian Ian | 
guagc.’^ In the lirst and third quota- 
tions (under b), the use is more like 
a, hut any eonne< ti(*n with English at 
the dates seems imp().s.sihle. 

a.— 

1609.--“! iKMiffht of thorn a /*orfnya// \ 
.Boy (which the llolliindcrs had driven unto | 
the King) . . hcc cohI ineu forUc-ti\t' 
DoUtiTS." ~ Ket'f aiy, in ronhaa, i. 19(5. 

,, “ My Boy Sttqdien (Jrfweiior."- 

IlavtkiM, ill -.ill. Siui nine > ‘2(57, 29(5 

168].- “We had a hbui' boy niy Katlu i* 
brought from Portfj Nova l»» attond ujmui 
him, who seeing hi,s Ma.ster to be a l^isom i 
in the hu lids of tlic Poopiti of his own Com 
plexiun, would not now obey his Com- 
mand." - - Knur, 1*24. 

1696. — “Being informed where tho Chief 
man of the Choultry lived, tie (Dr. Brow-n) 
took his sword and jiistol, and being followeil 
by his boy with another f)i.stol, and his burse 
koo|K)r. . . ."—In Whuhi, i. :j00. 

1784. — “ Eluj)fAl. From his niaster’.s 1 louse 
at Moidupore, a few days since, A Malay 
Slave Boy." — In Stton-Karr, i. 4.5 ; see also 
pp. 120, 179. 

1836. — “The real Indian ladies lie on n 
sofa, and if they dn»i» their handkerchief, 
they just lower their voices and say Boy ! 
in a very gentle tfuio ." — Lrthni front Madron, 

38. 

1866.— “Yes, Sahib, 1 Christian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time never no 
work do .” — Treoel 1 / 011 , Thu JJawL Bumjattno, 

p. ‘226. 

Also used by the French in the 
East : 

1872.— “Mon boy m'aeoomnagnait pour 
me servir k roccasion de guide et d’inter- 
prbto.” — Rnt. dfis Deux M&ndei, xcviii. 957. 

1875.— “ Ho was a faithful son'ant, or boy. 


lus they are here called, about forty years 
of ngo.” — ThaniHon's Malavva, ‘2*28. 

1876.— “A Portuguo.so Boy . . . from 
Bombay ." — BUukmmVs May., Nov., p. 578. 

b.- 

1.5.51. — (At (joa) “also to a nan/Ur, with 
6 prims {piUiv) and n morcuiain with 6 torch- 
bearers {tiiclta)i), (Uio iimbrclln boy {hunt, bdy 
do siwihreiro ), tw'o W'ashennen {maitiafos), 6 
w'ator-carners (bdys d' ayiinu) all serving the 
governor ... in all ‘280 pirdaos and 1 
tailgas annually, or 81, ‘240 reis." S. Botrfho, 
Tomho, 57. 

[15G3. — “And there are men who carry 
this iimVirolla so dexterously to ward off the 
sun, that although their master trots on his 
horse, tho sun does not touch any part of 
his body, and such men are called in India 
boi." — Biinoti, Dec. 3, Bk. x. ch. 9.] 

1.591. " A proclamation of tho viceroy, 
Matthias d’Alb(Mpiori]Uo, orders: “that im 
person, t)f what quality or condition soever, 
.shall go ill a piUauiniiiu w'lthout my oxpre.ss 
licence, save they he over 60 years of age, 
to l>c first proved before the Auditor-CTOiicral 
of Police . . . and those who contravene 
this .shall pay a jauialty of ‘200 cruzados, and 
persons of mean estate the half, the 
piiltiiujiijf.s and their belongings to be for- 
feited, and the boiS or niouvos who carry 
such /Kikiuquyn shall be comiemued to his 
Miijo.stj ’s galleys."— .1 re// »/’. l*orl. Ortnif,, 
fa.se. 3, 3‘21. 

1608-10. “. . . faisnns los graues ct 

ob.soruans lo So.H.siryo a 1’Espugnele, ayans 
lousiours lour boay (pii porte lour parasol, 
.sans liMpiol ils n’e sent .sortir do logis, ou 
autrement on ]o.s estimoroit picaros et miser- 
ables ." — Mm quel, Voyayes, 305. 

1610,--“. . . nutros CTentils ejui sont 
coirini'v. Crocheteurs ot l‘orto-faix, qn'ils 
apT'dllent Boye, c’e.st a dire Bauif puai 
rt)rtor ijuehpie pesiit faix quo co aoit." - 
/*yrard dr ii. ‘27 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 44. 

On this Mr. Gray notes: “Pyrurd’s fanciful 
intorjirotfition ‘ox,’ Port, hoi, may be duo 
either to himself or to some Portuguose 
fnond who would have his joke. It i« 
refloated by Boulla^e-do-Gouz (p. 211), who 
finds a parallel indignity in the use of tho 
tonn muJrts by the French gentry towards 
their chnir-mon."] 

1673. — “Wo might recite tho CoolioH . . • 
and J*ii/rni-rrn Boys ; by the very Ileathons 
esteemed a degenerate Offspring of tho 
Hot encores (see HALALCOBE)." — rVyer, 34. 

1720.— '• Bole. In Portuguese India ara 
those who carry tho A ndtyres (see AND0B)> 
and in Haksetc there is a viHage of them 
which pays its duos from the flab which 
they sell, buying it from tho fishermen of 
tho shores." — Bluteau, Diet. s.v. 

1765-60.—“. . . Palarikin-boyB.” — 

50. 

1778.-" Boys de J^lanquim, KWibr.’*- 
Oramatica ludostana (Port.), Roma, 80. 

1782. — “ . . . un hambou arqu6 dans la 
milieu, qui tient nu juilanquin, and sur 
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k«s iHuits (IU4U0I Ko mottuiit r» (111 t) jxirtoursi 
(lu'dii appollo Bou^B."— Voiiatje, i. 
TiS. 

17Sr( --“The boys with Colonol Iaw- 
iciico’h ])Hlankooii having straggled a little 
,,ii< rif the lint) of march, were picked nj» by 
tlir Monitbis." (^n-rno lolt, 0 / C/irf, i. 

J)7. 

1801 . My piilain|iiin boys will ho laid 
on the road on Moiidjiy."— \\'t‘//tnfffon, iii. 

ISOO. “xMy boys were in high sjarits, 
L'liighing and singing through tho whole 
night.”-- At/. VaUnUa, i. TJh. 

1810- ‘‘Tin’ iialankccn-he.-ircr^v are called 
Bhois, and are reniarUahle tor strength and 
wiftnes.'. ’ - Mami (f'rahntH, l‘J8. 

BOYA, s. A l)iio\. Sen H. 
(liOfhurL) [Mr. Sk(‘iif. ndd.s • “Tlic 

MalfU Moi(i m also Am/o or Imi-rop, 
winch hitter T luiiriol trace.”] 

[BOYANORE, BAONOR, s. A 

'mr. of the Mahitfil. Vdllmmvur., 

liiilcr.’ 

[1887 — “ Soinowlierc about 1094-95 , . . 
the K.idattnnild baja, known to the early 
I'lnglish as ih« Boyanore or Baonor of 
Itidagaru, was in seinMndejKiinlont posses- 
siDii of Kaduttiiniid, that is, of the torritorx 
lying between the Mah*"^ and Kdtta nvors.” 
—Liifjaii, Alan, of Mi/ahar, 1 . 345. J 

BRABy s. Tlic Palmyra Tre« (see 
FALMYRA) or BontstuLs fltibdlifonri in. 
The Poitugiicse called tins Paliiieira 
brava (‘wild’ jialm), wlieuce. the 
Kiiglish cornijitioTi. The term is un- 
known ill IJeiigal, wliere the tree i.s 
liilled ‘fan-palm,’ ‘ jialmyra,’ or by the 
11. 11 : .me Uil or tar. 

“The hoi)k is made after tho 
hisliion of this eoiintry, i.f\ not of j^iaper 
"Inch IS seldom or never used, but of jialni 
luavo.s, VI/.. of the leaves of that which the 
•'"rtugiioso call ful/muoi brama {dr), or wild 
piihii.’ - r. delta Valle, li. 681; [Ihik. Sue. 

>1 m\. 

V- 1606. — “Tons los Malabnres ^crivont 
o>iiinH‘ nous do gauche il droit sur los 
hinlloH flea Palmeras BTa.VtLB."—ThreenoL 
' libt: 

^^73.-— “ Another Tree called Brabb, 
nodiod Hki' the tlocoo, but the loaves grow 
*’"und like a Peacock’s 'Fail set upright.”— 

/ n/fr, 76. 

.,^759.— “Brabb, ao called at Bombay: 
' ^'mira on the coast ; and Tall at Bengal.” 
- 458. 

c. 1760.— “There are also hero and there 
interspersed a few brab-troes, or rather wild 
^lin-troea (the word Itrab being derived from 
«fabo, which in Portuguese signifies wild) 

• ■ tho chief profit from that is tho toddy.” 
i. 48. 


[1808.— See quotation under BANDAREE.] 

1809. — “Tho J*olnn/ra . . . hero called 
tho brab, furnishes the best leaves for 
thatching, and the dead ones serve for fuel.” 
— Maria Graham, 5. 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, BRA- 

MIN, s. In sonic parts of India 
called Bahmany Ski. Bmhmafta. 
ThiH word now maans a nie.ml>er of 
the jiriestJy caste, hut the original 
meaning and use were differeiit. 
Hang (limltma nnd dw Bralnmnen, 
]>]). 8-11) traces the W'ord to tJie root 
brih, ‘to iiicreaHe,’ and shows liow it 
has come to have its jiresent significa- 
tion. The older JCnglish form is 
Brachman, which come.s to us through 
the Greek and Jjitin authors. 

c. n.c. 330 — “. . . Tuv ev Ta^iXoif 
ffotpiffrCiv ibciv St>o tfiTjal, BpaxfAaras ifnpo- 
Wpoes, t6v fih TpKTfi&repov i^vp'qpAvov, rdu 
(V vet^Tcpov KopL'qTTjv, auiftoHpoii 5* afioXon- 
dtlu jaaff-^TUi . . Ari.Htohulus, quoted 
in Strabo, xv. c. 61. 

c. Ji.c. 300. — “"AXXi/v 5^ Aiaipeaiif trotft- 
rai Tf pi rwv tpiXotrdKfiuv dt'/o (/MLaKur, 

ii}v TOv% fiiv lipaxM'O.vaf AcaXei, roi';j 5^ 
Vap/idrai | ISap/udi'a?'/]" — From Afcyflwi/ewirj, 
in Strabo, xv. c. 59. 

c. A.D. 1.50. “But the evil stars have not 
forced the Br ahmins to do evil and aliomin- 
nblo things; nor have the good stars jier- 
suiided tho rest of the (Indians) to abstain 
from eiil things.” - in Ouretou’.^ 
Spu'tlegldm, 18. 

(\ A.n. 500. — “ BpaxAtai/es ; 'ludiKdi' 
ddvo^ ao<t>JrraTov oOs Kal fipdxM-o.^ KaXovffiv." 
—Slepha nus Byzantui us. 

1298.— Marco Polo writes (pi.) Abraiaman 
or Abraiamin, which sooms to represent an 
incorrect Ar. plural {e.p. Aht'dluiunn) picked 
up from Arab sailors ; the correct Ar. plum) 
is Jiardlumrt, 

1441. — Poggio taking down the reminis- 
concos of Niculu Conti writes Brammoiiei. 

1,5,55. — “Among these is thcr a people 
called BrachmaneB, whiche (us Didimus 
their Kinge wnite unto Alexandre . . . ) 
live a ))ure and simple life, led with no 
likerous ]usto.s of other moiines vanities.” 
— B'. Watreiuan, Fardle of Faewum. 

1572.- 

“ BrahmeneB suo us seus religiosos, 

Nome antiguo, 0 de grande preeminenoia : 

Obsorvam os proceitos tfio famosos ^ 

D’hum, (jne primeiro jkiz nomo & scienoia.” 

UamOfs, vii. 40. 

1578.— Acosta has Bragmen. 

1682.— “Castafloda, tr. by N. L.,” has 
Bramane. 

1630.— “The BnunaneB . . . Origen, cap. 
13 A 16, affirmeth to bee descended from 
Abraham by Cboturah, who seated them- 
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selves in India, and that so they were 
called AbrahmaneB.”— of thr 
limuan 

1676.- 

“ Comes he to upbniid us with his inno- 
cence 'i 

Seize him, and take this preaching' Brach- 
man hence." 

Itriffh)}, Auricngtvhfy iii. 3. 

1688. — “The public worship of the jiapods 
was tolerated at (lou, and the scot of the 
BracbmaiiB daily increased in power, bo 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officers.”— y>n/n!rw, Lift‘o/Xan»‘r. 

1714. — “The Dorvis at (ir.^it made .some 
scrnj>lc of violating his promise to the ilying 
bracliman.”- T/n^ Sjtednf<tr, No. r»7S. 

BRAHMJNY BULL, ^ A bull 

devoted l-o Siva and let Ioom^ ; gem - 
rally found l're<|U(‘ntiiig Ilimlu ba/aT.*^, 
and fattened by the run of the Jhmyas’ 
shops. The term is soiuetiines used 
more generally (Brahmwif bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote llie buui]>ed Indian o.\ 
as a BpecHis. 

1872.— “Ho could .stop a huge Bramini 
buU, when running in fury, bi JviU-hing 
hold of its horiiH."- (/oriiufa tSauumta, i. S.O. 

[1889. — “ fferhert Kdward.s iii.adc hi^ mark 
us a writer of the Brahminee Bull Letters 
in the Delhi (Jazolte .’’— /{>'/., app. 
xxii.] 

BBAHMINY BUTTEB, s. Thi.s j 
seems to have been an old name foi \ 
Ghee (q.v.). In MS. “Aed. diarge.s, 
Dieting, &c., at Fort St. Daxul tor 
Nov. — Jany., 1740-47,” in India Othce, 
we find : 

“ Butter .... Piumlas 2 2 0 
Brahminy do. 1 34 0.” 

BBAHMINY DUCK, s. Tbe 

common Anghi-Iiidian name of the 
liaiid.soTiie bird Camrea rntila (Pallas), 
or ‘ Ruddy Shieldrakt' ’ ; con.sUintl> 
.seen on the wiiidy shores of t.he 
Gangetu rivers iii single ]»air.s, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. Tlie Hindi name is cluiJcwd^ 
and the chalcwd-cJiakwl (male and 
female of the species) afford a eoiiiiiioii- 
place compari.s<)ii in Hindi liUtrature 
for faithful lovers and siiouse-s. “The 
Hindus have a le.geiid that two lovers 
for their iiidiscretiou were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that tdiey are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each otlier, on opposite banks 
of the river, and that all night long 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, but tlie question 


is al way.s met b} a negative — “ (.Hiakwa, 
.shall 1 come ? ” “No, Chakwi.” “Chak- 
wi, shall I come?” “No, Chakwa ” 
- {Jerdxm.) The same author wiys the. 
bird is occasionally killed in England. 

BBAHMIOT KITE, s. I'lu 

MilvuH J^oiidireriinius of .lerdon, 
ustur Indim^ Bofldaert. The name is 
given because the bird is regarde(l 
I with .some re\(‘reiiee by the Hindus 
1 as sacred to Vishnu. It is bniml 
throughout India. 

c 1328. — “There .ilso in this Tudia ;i 
certain bird, big, like a Kite, ha\iug ;i 
white head and bollN, but all red aliove, 
which boldly Hnatchc‘, ti.sh out of tlie liaiub 
of H.shcrniciJ and other people, iind in 
deed [these bird.s] go on jii.st like dogs,"- 
/•Vifir Joi-dauus, 36. 

U573 - “ . . . 'ti.s Saeriliige with them b» 
kill a Cow or (\ilf : but liighly piaciiliir to 
shoot a Kite, (h'dicot>d to tln' Brachmins, 
for which Mouej will hardly pacify. 

Fi f/rr, 33. 

(1813— “We had .'i still bi»ldcr.and more 
lavenoiis enemy in the hawks ami brahminee 
kites Forhfs, ih' .Mew., 2nd ed., li. ](i2.J 

BRAHMO-SOMAJ, s. The. Ben- 
gali iironuncialioii of SkC JlrahuiO 
Sifmdjn^ ‘as.s(‘m))ly of Brahmists’ , 
Bralnua being the Su]m‘nie Vx'ing 
aiaording to the Indian jihilosopliic 
.s\.steni.s. The reform of Hyidui.siii 
.so called was begun bt Rain Molinii 
b’oy {llama Mmuna lldi) in 1830. 
l’rofe.s.s()i A. Weber lias shown that. 
It doe.', not con.stitute an indejie-ndeiil 
Indian moveinent, but. is derived from 
Ihuopean Theism. [Also see Montfr- 
IFilhamRy Brahmanimi^ 480.] 

1876. — “'fho Brahmo Somaj, or Thcistic 
Church of India, is an exporimeiit hitherto 
uiiKjue in religious histor}." — Vo/fet, Brakum 
Ymr-hauk, 5. 

BRANDUL, s. ‘Backstay,’ in Sea 
11. Port, brandul {Roebuck). 

BRANDY COORTEE, COATEE, 

B. Or Rometiines Rinqdy Brandy. A 
corrujition of bdrdni^ ‘ a clotik,’ literally 
pluviakf from P hdran^ ‘ rain.’ B&rani- 
klirti seems to be a kind of liybrid 
sha])ed by the English word coal, 
though kurtd and kurtl are true P. 
words for variou.s forms of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1764.— “Thoir women also being not Icfls 
than 6000, wore droHsed with great oout'? 
(those are culled baranni) of orimaon oloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to ho 
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(listiiiguiHbud at a (iistancu ; go that the 
whole made a very formidable apponraiico.” 

- II. of ^adir Shah^ in Ifamoai/, at57.J 
1788. — ‘‘Barrannee— n cloak to cover one 
tioin the rain. '—hut. Vucah. (Stookdalo). 

I 'Pile word Barani m>w coiniuolily 
iiscfl to de.scribL‘ tliosc crops wliicli Hit* 
<lt‘])ciifloiit on the annual rain.s, not 
on artiticial irrigatioti. 

I J900, - “ The recent ram Ini'! nnj»iM»ved the 
barani crops. "—7VoHf*»r j/fli/, iftth Kob.j 

BRANDYPAWNEE, ^>l•and^ 

. 111(1 water ; a .'^pecinieii of genuine 
/Vf///, i.e. (lani]» jargon, which hardly 
ii(‘(‘d,s Jiilcrjiretation. TT. ‘ water ’ 

W'jllianisoTi (1810) ha.s brmuhj-sthrttuh- 
IKtimy {V. M. li. 1 23). 

|isr4. — “I'm .sorry to .sec y«»ii gentlemen 
'Irmlung brandy-pawnee,” .says he, “it 
)il,>Ns the deuce with our young men in 
•iKh.'i.” — That Inay^ NvurounE, ch. i.] 
iHiiO.— “'Phe brandy pawnee of the l<la.st., 
and the ‘ .sangareo ’ of the VVo.st Iiidie.s, are 
li.ipjnly now ahno.st thing.s of the pa.st., oi 
» Mst in a very luodihed foj in.”-- iraroa/, 

Ti'ofiiraf Jietfidnit, 177. 

BRASS, s. A brace. Sea dialect. 

- (UotihucJc.) 

[BRASS-KNOCKER, s. A tiuni 

ij»ltli(id to a TiicluiiijfV or .serving uj) 
again ui yesterday’s dninei or sujipe.i. 
Il is Fiaid to be found jii a novel bv 
Wiuwood Heade called JAbert^ Hall, 
■IS a ])iece, of Anglo-Indian .slang ; and 

I I IS su])posed to bo a eorruptloii of 
biJul khnna, II. ‘stale food’; see ,’i 
Ml. N. A Q,, 34, 77.] 

BRATTY, H. A word, used only 

III t.he Soiitli, for cakes of dry cow- 
'biug, u.sed a.s fuel nioiv or less all 
“yi‘r India. It i.'^ Tani. varntti, [or 

‘dried dung.’ Varioits’ terms 
iiie current, elsewhere, but in Up^ie.r 
I ndia the most comiiioii is upld.^ (Vide 
OOPLA). 

BRAVA, n.p. A sea-port on the 
j'list (;oai9t of Africa, lat. 1" T N., 
long. 44“ 3', properly Bara'Wa. 

l.’ilO.— “. . . St town of the Moors, well 
"'ailed, and built of good stone and white- 
wash, which iH called Brava. ... It is a 
l>laco of trade, which has already been 
destroyed by the Portuguese, with great 
■Miiughtor of the inhabitants. . . . ” — 
oiw6iMa, 15. 

BRAZUrWOOD, R. This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood 

H 
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imported from Pernaiidiuro, which is 
derived from cert^am .species- of GaesaU 
pinui indigenous tlierc. Ihit it origin- 
ally aj)j)lied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which was impiirted from India, 
and w’hich is luivv kmiwii iii trade as 
Sappan (‘|.V.). [It is the amUm or 
baliam of the Arabs (Iliu'ton, Ar. 
N-u/hts, m. If)).] The history of the 
wor<l is \ery curious. For when the 
name was a]»]>lied to the newly dis- 
( overeil region in S. America, jH'obabh, 
.Ls llan-os alleges, because il pioduced 
,id\e-\vood similar in ch.iiactcr to the 
brazil of the Ea.sl, the tivide-name 
gradn/dly iiecanie ;ijipr(»j»iijili‘(l to the S. 
American ]irodiict, and was taken away 
Irom 1 hat of the E. Indies. See some 
further remarks in Marro Rolo, 2iid ed , 
11 . 388-370 [and Vinii/cZ. Hihl. i. 120]. 

This i,s alluded to also bv Ganwf.< 
(x. 140) 

“ But bore where K.irlh ''iti'utidB wider, yi> 
shall claim 

realms by the rialtlif Jh/r-mood made 
renown'd ; 

l.be.se of the ‘ Sacred Ci'ess ’ shall wm 
the name : 

by youi liiNt JVavy .'.hall that world he 
found.” Hurton. 

The niedie\al form.s of brazil weie 
many ; in llulian it is geneinlly 
rerzinoy or the like. 

13550. — “And here they burn the brazil- 
wood (m'zmo) foi fuel . . .' — Orfer/c, in 
Cathdf/, Ac., p. 77. 

1.07)2.- “ . . . when it came to the 3d of 
May, and Podrulvare.s w-a.s about to set 
.sail, in order to give a. name to the land 
thu.s newly discovered, he ordered a very 
great C'ro.Ms to be hoisted at the top of a 
tree, after mass had been said at the foot 
of the true, and it had been sot up with the 
solemn benediction of the priests, and then 
he gave the eoiintry the name of Sancta 
(Vtn. . . . But as it was through the symbol 
of the IVos.s that the Devil losi hi.s dominion 
over 11 .S ... as .soon as the rod wood called 
Brazil liegan to arrive from that country, 
ho wrought that thaf name should ahii^c 
in the mouth of the people, and that the 
name of Holy Crons should be lust, its if 
the name of a wood for colouring cloth wore 
of more moment than that wood which 
imbues all the sacraments with the tincture 
of salvation, which is the Blood of Jesus 
Christ .” — liatrosy I. v. 2. 

1554.— “The boar (Bahar) of BrazU con- 
tains 20 fara(;olas (see FBAZALA), weighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no picotaa (sec 
PICOTA)"— A. Nunr.<t, 18. 

1641. — “We went to see the Kasp-house 
where the lusty knaves are compiled to 
labour, and the rasping of Brailll and Log- 
wood is very hard labour.” — Evelyn's Diary y 
August [19]. 
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BREECH-CANDY, n.i). A locality 
on the flhcjjt of Boinlwiy iHland to tli« 
north of ^lalahar Hill. The true nain<% 
iis Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be- 
lieved to be Burj-kfiddi^ ‘the Tower of 
the Creek.’ 

BEIDQEMAN.s. An.i,do-Sei>oy H. 
hrijmdUy denoting a militaiy jinsonn-y 
of which word it is a <|iiaint corrup- 
tion. 

BRINJARRY, s. Also BINJAR- 
REE, BUNJARREE, and so on. But 

the first form has become elassieal from 
its constant fK-curreme in the Indian 
Despatches of Sir A. Wellesley. The 
word is ])ro])erly 11. Imi/tirdy and 
Wils«)n derives it from Skf.. hat/ijy 
trade,’ /ct/ra, ‘doer.’ It is possible that 
the form hrinjdrd ma> have ln-eii sug- 
gested by a supposed conncetion vilh 
the Pers. birinjy ‘ric(‘.’ (It is alleg(*d 
in the T)irt. of Worda mrd iv thr K. 
hidieSy 211(1 ed., 1805, to be derived Iron i 
Amy, ‘rice,’ and ara, ‘bring’’) The 
Jinnjarrien of the Deccan aie dealers in 
grain and salt, wiio move about, in 
numerous ])arti(\s with catl,le, earrying 
1 heirgoodsto dillerentmarkels, and who 
ill tlie days of the Deccan wars were the 
gre>it resource of the conmiissanat, as 
tliey followed the armies with sutJjdies 
for sale. They bilk a kind of MahratUi 
or Hindi patois. Most, classe.sof Ranjuras 
in the west appear to have a tradition 
of having first come to the Decitan with 
Moghul camps as comini.s.sariat carriers. 
Jna paiiijdilet. called Some Acrorntt of 
tlic Bunjannh (UmHy Ijv N. K. Ciimher- 
lege, JHdrirt Sajh of J\)Uv€y lUvivhy 
Berar (Bomh,iy, 1882 ; [North Imlinn 
N. cfc Q. iv. 103 fu'qq.]), the autlmr 
attempts to dist inguish lietweini bnnj- 
iirees as ‘grain-carriers,’ and hunjarrnhuy 
from hunjdTy ‘ wa.ste land ’ (nu^ming 
tninjar or hJnjar). But this seems 
fanciful. In the N.-W. Proviiujeji the 
name is also in use; and is apjdied b) 
a numerous tribe spread along the 
.skirt of the Himalaya from Hardwar 
t-o Gorakhpur, some of whom are 
settled, whilst the rest move aWnit 
with their cattle, sometimes transport- 
ing goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro- 
duce, or 'other merchandise for sale, 
^ee Orooke, Tribes and Castes^ i. I4i)seqq.] 
VanJfiX&S, as tfiey are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from 
Bajputana and Central India, with 


large droves ol cattle., laden with grain, 
ite., biking back with them salt for 
the mo.st jiart. These were not mere 
carrier.s, but the actual dealers, paying 
ready money, and they wert* orderlv 
in conduct. 

c. -"Am sciirfity wa'. foil in hi^ 

camp (Sultnn Sikandar Tjodi'.s) in fonwe- 
<|Uuuoo()f tho non-arnvul of the Banjaras. 
ho desirtitohod 'Amui Huniuynn for the 
]>urpoflo of bringing in supiihos.” — Ni’ainof 
CUahy ill Elliuty V. 100 (wnttoii o. lf)12). 

ir>1f>. — “Tlui Moors and GontiloH nf iho 
oit.io.s and towns throughout tho couiilrv 
toujo to Met np their .shops and cloth, s ai 
I'heul . . . thoy hriug these in grout 
earavans of domestu' oi.un, wnth packs, likr 
donkeys, and on tho top of thuso lung w'hite 
sacks placed erosswiso, in whuih they bring 
Uioir goods; and one man ilrnes MO or 40 
hcasts before him.” - /larfma, 71. 

l.'idM. — . . Thi.s King of Dely took the 
ilalagnt from eertain very powerful gtuitoo.s, 
who.se trihe are tho.se whom wo now rail 
Venezaras, and from others dw’olling in the 
eoiintrv, who are called Cnlfrjs , and all these, 
(lolles, and and lloishiit<Js, live 

by theft and robbery to tins day .” — (iama 
lie a, f .Ml. 

e. 1032 - -‘‘The very tir.sL sIc]) winch 
Moliubiit Khun I Khan kh.imui I took in llie 
Deccan, was to prosmit the Buujaras of 
llindo.stnn with elephants, horses, and 
elotlus , and ho collected (by those con- 
ciliat.ory measuro.s) ho many of thorn thal 
he had one chief lh(it)a>a at Agrah, anolhi r 
in (loojrat, and am ihor above tho (Ihuis. 
and eatubliHbod the arlvaiiced price of 10 »ei ^ 
per rupee (in his cam))) to onablo him 
1)11^ it cheaper.” -MH. /,//'" of Moh.atuit KIhik 
{K han Khauan), in pajier i)Uotufl 

below’, 183. 

‘‘11 ya dans le Iloynume do 
rani vn certain poujilo qu’ila appollont Vene- 
saxs, (|iii achettent 1o liled et le ris . . 
pour le roiiondre dans Vlmlmthan . . . on 
ils vont aiicC dcs Cafilas ou Varamnees do 
einq ou six, ot (piolque fois do noiif ou di.x 
millo V)o.steH do somme. . . .” — Mandphln, 
21.''). 

1793.— " Whilst tho army liultod nii the 
23rd, accounts wore received from (Japtain 
itead . . . that his convoy of brinjameB 
had boon attacked by a body of horse.”— 
JJiromy 2. 

1HW. -‘‘Tho BisjarrieB 1 look upon in 
the light of servants of tho public, whos«‘ 
grain 1 have a nght to regulate the sale 
. . . alwuy.s taking enre that they have .•« 
proptirtionate advantage." — A. Weflailei/t in 
Life of, Sir r. Munroy i. 264. 

„ "The BrinjarrieB drop in by 
degrees.” — Wellington, i. 175. 

1810. Immediately facing ns a troop of 
BriojareeB had taken up their residence 
for tho night. Those people travel from 
one end of India to the either, carrying 
salt, grain, ossafcBtida, almost os necessary 
to an army as salt."— Afaria Graham, 61. 
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181 .‘{.--“Wo met thuio a num)»or of 
Vanjairahs, or niorc-tuint.s, with lar^e 
(IrovoH of oxon, ludori with vahiuhlo artielcM 
from the intenor oonntr\, to coniiimto for 
salt on th(! soii-eoaHt.” -Forhr't, Ot\ Mnu. 

I . 206 , f;^n<l 0(1, 1. J]S , also soo ii. 276 Aryy.J. 

,, As tlio Doooan is ilevoid of a sinpflo 

iiavii^ablo nvor, and lias no roads that admit 
lit wheel -oarnapes, tlm whole of this ex- 
tensive iiitoreoiirse is oarriod on hy laden 
Imlloeks, the |iioperty of that class of 

iieojilo kiKiwn ns Bunjaras.” — -l< c. or 

Oinfin, Jlist., umf Mauiinw of . . . />»«- 
/a/a.N, hy (''apf. ,/n/in Jii o/i/s^ in 7’i\ Ijii 
Siu . Bo. i. 61 . 

1H2.'). “ Wc passed a miinhor of Blin- 

jarrees who wane' earrunp salt. . . . They 
. . had all hows . . arrows, sword ami 
shield. . . . Kvon the thildrt'n had, many 
of them, hows and arrows suited to their 
slrenpth, and 1 saw one younp woman 
eijinpiied in the same manner ” — //#/wr, 

II. hi. 

1H77.— “Tliey wiiro briaijarrieB, or ear- 
ners ef pram, and wore (piiotly encamped 
.it a villuf^e about 24 miles olft ; trading 
most iinsii.spieiously in praiii and salt.”- 
MxvIowh Taifloiy Ltj'<y ii. 17. 

BBINJAI7L, S. ’■J'lic inuno of u 

\eoL*tahle lyilled lu the W. Iinlies ihe 
Fjlfff-ylaviy and move eonmionly known 
In the English in lleiigal under that 
ot bmujun hainijun). It is the 

Sn(((mwL Mnoiitfi’nn., L., very eomniuiily 
cultivated on the shores of the Mediler- 
lanean as well as in India jwid the 
K.isl, generally. Though not known 
III a wild state under tins form, there 
IS no rea.sonahle doubt tliat K. Melon- 
f/c/ac. is a derivative of the eonimon 
Indian <Si. imnnani, L. The word in 
I he foj-in brinjaul is from the Port.n- 
guese,, as. we sliall see. lJut prohahly 
there is no word of t he kind whieh has 
undergone sueh extraordinary variety 
ol modi ti call on.s, wdiilst retaining the 
‘’Hiiie meaning, as lliis. The Skt. is 
bluintdkl, H. olulntdf haigan, banujanj 
1*. badinydn^ biidilrfd?!^ Jtt. hadmjdny 
S])iin. albermqetm^ b<n‘enye^^^oT%, berin- 
il^Uij bringiehiy biingelliy^ow Latin 
iM'hnq^lugy merangoluSy Ital. mt^UingoUi^ 
nulansamij mela imimay &c. (see B. 
ddUv ValUy below), French aubergine 
(Irom aWerengena)^ m-elonghie, meran- 
and provincially belinghiCy aJher- 
Uuine^ alhergine^ albergame. (See Marcel 
p. 46.) Little^ we may remark, 
< -'«l)lttins {dormitante Rmr^ero 1) aubergine 
‘ erpke de morelle^* giving the etym. 
‘‘M “ dimiuutif • de auberge” (in the 
•^ense of a kind of peach). Melov^ena 
no real Latin woi*d, hut a factitious 


rendering of mehmmno, o^as Marcel 
Devie says, “Latin du horaniste.” It 
looks as if tlie Ski,, word w'ere the, 
original of all. The H. baingan again 
seems to liave been modified Irom the 
P. bndinydn., [or, as Platts aasei'ts, dire,el- 
from the. Ski. vanga^ vangnna^ ‘ tlie plant, 
of lliMigal,’] and bnmyan also through 
t lie Ar. to nave been the jiarimt of the 
Span, herengenay and so ot all the of, her 
Karopea 4 names exce[)l the English 
‘egg-]»lniTf.’ "J^he Jtal. wela inmna is 
file most curious of these corruptions, 
framed hy the usual ellort aften* mean 
ing, and connecting itself w'illi the 
somewhat indige.stihle l■eplltatioll of 
the vegetable a.s it is eaten in Italy, 
winch is a fact,. Wlien cholera is 
abroad it is considered {r.g in Sicily) 
to he an act of folly to eat, the nuhin- 
rjtna. There is, however, behind this, 
some notion (evemidilied in l,hc (piota- 
t.ion from LauBs Mad. Bgypt. below) 
connecting the hndlnjdn witli niadue.s,s. 
[^Burtouy Jfr. Nightsy in. 417,] And it 
would seem that the old Aral) medical 
wnlers give i( a had elniract,er as an 
article of diet, Tims A\icenna says 
the Imdlnjdn generates melancholy and 
olwlructions. To tlie N. (). Sobutareae 
many ]K)isnnoUH plants belong. 

The word has been earrn*d, with the 
vegetnhle, to the Archijielago, pro- 
bably by t,he Portugue.se, for the 
Malays call it berinjald. [On this Mr. 
Skeai w ritcH : “ The Malay form brinjaly 
Irom the Port., not berinjuldy is given 
by (diff’ord and Swetlenhain, buf, it 
cannot be e,5lal)lished as a Malay W’ord, 
being almost certainly tlie Eng. hrinjmil 
done into Malay. It finds no place in 
Klinkert, and the native Mahiy word, 
wdiich is the only word used in jmre 
PeiiiiiHular Malay, is terong or trong. 
The form beriitjaldy 1 believe, must 
have come from the Islands if it, really 
exists.’'] 

1554.“ (At Goa). “And the excise from 
garden stuff under which arc comprised 
these things, viz. : Radishes, beetroot, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, ^reen tamarinds, 
lettuces, ambalinguas, ginger, oranges, 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbage, salted 
mangoes, brinjelEB, lemons, gourds, cit- 
rons, ououmbers, which articles none may 
sell in retail except the Hendeiro of this 
excise, or some one who has got permission 
from him. . . — S. BoteUio, TonOOy 49. 

c. 1680.— “Trifolium quoque virons oome- 
dunt Arabes, mentham Judaei orudam, . . . 
auda *"■*"*- . . •“ — Prosper AlpintUf i. 66. 

1611. — “We bad a market there kept 
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upon the Strand of diuers Horts of pro- 
uiaions, towit . . . PallingenieB, oncutiit»crs 
■ • •” — H. JJounton, in Purvhas, i. 208. 

1616. “ It Heema to mo to one of 

those fruits which ure called in j^ootl 'Puscari 
jietroncianij but which by the Lombard^ nro 
called melanzane, and by the vu](;!far at 
Rome rtuirignan! , and if ujy inonioiy doc.s 
not deceive me, by tlio NcnjKilitiina in their 
patois molegnatn .' I\ I alle^ i. 197. 

1673.—“ The (j'ardcn . . . planted with 
Potatoes, Yawnis, Bereojaws, both hot 
plants . . — Frycr^ 104. 

1738. — “Then follow during the rest of 
the sunimor, c/ikihaitlias .... bedin-janas, 
and txiraatus.”— Tran/s, 2ad ed. 17.^»7, 
p. 141. 

c. 1740. — “Thi.s iiiaii (Jlalnji llao), who 
had become absolute in Hindostan n.s well 
a.s in Decan, was fond of bread made of 
Kadjruh ... he lived on raw Bringelas. on 
unripe nian^'oes, and on raw red pei»]>er.”- 
Hrir MulatpiA'iLn^ iii. 229 

1782. — Sonnorat w-ritos B^ring^dee 
i. 186. 

1783. — Forrest spoils brinjalles { r. to Mn - 
gxii, 40) ; and (IKIO) Willianison biringal 
( F. Jl/. i. 133). Forbes (1H13), bringal ami 
berenjal (Or. Mem. i. 32) [in 2nd cd. i. 22, 
bungal,] ii. r>0 , [m 2nd ed. i. dlbj. 

1810.— “1 saw last ni^ht at least (w'o 
acres covered with brinjaal. a .species of 
Solanuin .” — Aluna Gra/tom, 21. 

1826. — “ A ]>late of jK)ached effp’s, fried in 
sugar nnd butter ; n disli of badenjans. slit 
in the middle and boiled in grease.”— //a//V 
Iiab(i, ed. 183r., j). 1.^.0. 

1835. “The neighbours nnauimously do- 
elared that the husband was mad. ... 
One nxelaiincd ; ‘'I'here is iu» strength iitn* 
jfower but in (4od ' (lod restore thee*' 
Another sanl : ‘ Ilow sad ’ lie was reall^N 
a worthy man.’ A third remarked* 

‘ Badingans are verj’ abundant ]Ust now.’” 
— Lane, Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1860, 299. 

i860. — “An)ong.st other triumph.^ of the 
native cuisine wore some .singul.-ir, but by 
no mcan.s inelegant duj's (rarnrn, brinjals 
boiled and .stuHed with .savouri moats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undres.sed fruit growing 
on the same branch.”- 7hi/ieu(\s Ceykm, ii. 
161. This dish is mentioned in the Samskrit 
Oookery Book, which fiasscs a.s by King 
Nalu. It is miinaged by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the re.st i.s 
tieing cooked. 

BROACH, n.p. BharOchy an ancient 
and still surviving city of (Juzerat, on 
the Kiver Nerhudda. The original 
forms of the name are Bhngu-mch- 
rhliay and BEdru-Kmlichhay whiiih Inst 
form appears in the Sunnur Cave In- 
scription No. IX., and this was written 
with fair correctness hy the Greeks 
a.s liapvyd^ti. and Bapyda-rf. “Illiterate 
Guzerattees would in attempting to 


articulate BhrfiegJwo-Kshe^tra (sir)y lose 
the half in coalescence, and call it 
Ilarigactie.” — hrummmdy Ulan, of Guz- 
erntieGy &c. 

c. n.C. 20. — “And then laughing, and 
strip! nuked, unointed and with his loin-cloth 
on, he leaped upon the pyre. And thif 
inscription wu.s sot upon his tomb: Zar- 
wanodietfaa the Indian frtnn Bargdsfi having 
rendercil hiviaeJf Lm mortal a fter the. hereditary 
custom if the Indians firth here."-— Nicolaus 
Jhimasernus, in Strabo, xv. 72. | Lassen 

takes the name Zarmanochegas to represent 
the Kkl. SrdmanCichariiu , teacher of the 
I Sr&manas, from \\hi<-h it would appear that 
I lie was a Buddhist jiric.st. ] 
j c. A.u. 80.- “Un the right, at the very 
' mouth of the gulf, then* is a long and 
I narrow stri}) of shoal. . . . And if one suc- 
ceod.s 111 getting iiib» tlic gulf, .still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river loading to 
i Barygaza, owing to the laud being so low 
I . . . and when found it is diftieiilt to 
enter, ow'ing'to the shoals of the river near 
the mouth. On this aciount there are at 
the entrances bshernicu employed by the 
King ... to imsot hill] I.s a.s far off as Sy- 
I raatrene, and by these they arc piloted up 
tx) Barygam.”- Penphts, sect. 43. It i.*? 
very iiiterc.sting to eompare llorsburgh with 
this ancient acc-ouiit. “ From the sands of 
! Hw'allow to Broach a eontinnod bank oxtond.s 
j along the shore, which at Broach river pro- 
eels out about r> luiles. . . . The tide tlow.s 
lore . . . veloc’ty 6 knots . . . rising 
nearly 30 feet. . . . On the north side of the 
river,* a groat wny up, the town of Broacb 
is situated ; ''e.ssels o^ considerable biirdon 
may proceed to this place, as the channels 
are deep in many places, but too ititricate to 
be navigated without a pilot." — fneha 
Jtinctury {in lueo). 

e. 718. Banis is mentioned as one of tho 
]ilucc.s against winch Arab attacks wore di- 
retiod. — See Elhot, i. 441. 

c. 1300. — “. . . u river w'hich lies be- 
tween tho Sarsut and Ganges . . . has a 
south-westerly course till it falls into the 
sou near Bahnich.’* — Al-Biruni, in Elliot, 
i. 49. 

A.D. 1321.— “After their blessed martyr- 
dom, which occurred on tho Thursday before 
l*alm Sunday, in Thaua of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 iiorsoiiH in a certain city called 
Paxocco, 10 (iays' journey distant tbere- 
Irom . . ." — Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, 
&c., 226. 

1552.— “A groat and rich shin said txi' 
belong to Melonue Gupij, Lord of BBXOdhd* 
-Barros, 11. vi. 2. 

1555. — “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 
marched upon BarOj ." — Sidi 'AH, 85. 

[1615. — “It would be necessary to gi'^® 
credit unto two or throe Guzzaratts for so»uo 
cloth to make a voyage to BnXTOUia*”" 
Foster, Letters, iv. 94.] 

1617. — “Wo gave our host ... a pe<we 
of backar barotme to bis children to make 
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them ‘2 ctMiteH.” -Coch's Diary ^ i. 330. 
[Backar hero HtieriiH t<j roproauitt a port 
connected witli linmch, called in the A\n. 
(u. 2'13) Btumikora or Bhakor ; Hayloy givew 
Bhakorah ms ii vilhigc on the frontier of 
tri] jurat.] 

1()23.- “ Heforo the hour of complines 

. . we urrivod ;it the city of Baxochi, 
or Behrug as they call it in i’ersuin, under 
the walls of whicli, on the .south sido, flows 
I river called J^erhcdii." — J\ dt-Ua Vattr, 
11. r.29 ; I Nak. Soc. i. <50]. 

Io48.— In Taw Tmat (j). 11), it is written 
Broichia. 

fir»76 — “ From Surat t<i Baroche, 22 
(OSS." — Taotrnin', ed Bn//, i. fhi.J 

irafi. -'‘Haridar of BhrOch.” --(Hird’.s tr 
ol) \fnuf-i- Ahmad!, lln. 

1803. - “ 1 ha\c till! honour to enclo.sc . . . 
jiajiurs which contiiiu .i dc.tailed account of 
the . . . capture of Baroach." — \V(//itiq- 
loo, II. 289. 

BUCK, V. Ti) jiiMto, to cliattcr, to 
talk iiiuclj Jiiid (•‘.jolhsticull v . 11. baknd. 
[A Inick-aHck is a (.■liattciH!! .] 

18.80.— “And then . . . he bucks wnth 
.1 (juiut stuhhorn dctorunnation that would 
till an A ineriesn editor, or an Undor Secre- 
tiry of State w'lth despair. Ifo belongs to 
tlic 12-foot-tigcr school, so perhaps ho c.an't 
help it.’ - A/t Balm, Iti-l. 

BUCKAUL, s. Ar. H. haH'dl, ‘a 
sliopkeoiier ; ’ a hiinya ((j. v. under 
BANYAN). In Ar. ii, moans rather a 
‘.second -hand ’ <]oaler. 

[c. 1590.—“ There is one cast of the 
N aisyns called Jhiiiik, niori! commonly termed 
Kiniya (grain - merchaiit). _ The I’ersians 
aimie them bakkal. . . .1 oi, ir. Janrtt, 

ill. 118.) 

1800.—“. . . a buccal of this place told 
lau he would let me havii 500 liixgH to- 
morrow.”— i. 190. 

1820. — “Should 1 find our neighbour the 
Baqual ... at whose shop I used to spend 
ill sweetmeats all the copper monejr that I 
could purloin from my father .” — Ihuji Balm, 
-cl. 1835, 295. 

BUCKSHAW, .s. We )iavc not 
^*ec‘n aide to identify the tisli so 
• ailed, or Uie true form of the uaiiie. 
J’erhapH it i.s only 11. harlu-hd, Mahr. 
bachchd (1*. ftar/nt, Ski. vatsa), ‘the. 
iDimg of any c.rBature.’ But tlie 
Ivonkani Diet, gives ‘/louuwt — peixe 
Jaapieno de cpiahnier sorte,’ ‘little 
lish of any kind.^ Tliis is perhaps 
real word ; hut it also may 
frpresiint hachcfia. The practice of 
hianuring the coco-palms with putrid 
hsh ia still rife, as residents of the 
't^overnniPiit House at Parell never 


forget. The lish in u.se is refust‘ 
bummelo (u. v.). [The word is re.ally 
the 11. hnnhhiui, a Mell-kiiown edibli? 
ti.sh which abounds in tlie. Ganges 
and other N. Indian rivers. It is 
either the Pseudmitropim gar nay oi’ 
}\ murim of Day, Fish. Iiid.y nos. 
474 or 471 ; Fan. Br. Ind. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673.— “. . . Cocoe Nuts, for Oyl, which 
latter they dunging with (Bubsho) Fish, the 
Land-Mreezos brought a poysonoiis 8molI on 
board Ship.” — Fryer, bC). [Also see WhMn, 
Ear/y lift., 40.] 

1727. — “Thu Air is somewhat unhoultli- 
ful, which IS chiolly imputed to thoir 
dunging thoir Cocoa-nut troos with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fi.shc.s which their Sea 
abounds m.” .1. ilnmifton, i. 181. 

c. 1760. “. . . iiianuro for the coco- 

nut tree . . . foiisisting of the small fry 
of 6.-111, and culled by the country name of 
Buckehaw.”— i. 31. 

[1883.— “ rohu and batobwa arc 

found in the river Jiinmn.”— Uazetterrof Drih! 
//tutriii, 21 . 1 

BUCKSHAW, s. This is also iise.d 
in CockK\<f Diary (i. (13, 99) for some 
kind of Indian juece-goods, we know 
not Avhat. [Tht* word is not found 
lu modem lists of jue.ce-goiMls. it 
is jierhajisa corruption of Pers. Imlchahy 
‘a huiidle,’ used specially of clothes. 
Tavernier (si‘e helow) iis(‘s tln^ word 
in Its ordinary sense. 

[1614.— “ Porealla, Boxahaes." — Fas/rr, 
Lftlerx, ii. 88. 

[1615.- “80 pieces Bozsha gniganiM”; 
“Per PuxahaWB, double piece, at 9 mua.”- 
Had. hi. 156 , iv. .50. 

[1665. — “ 1 w'ent to lie dow'n, my bOUChba 
being all llie time in the same place, half 
under the head of my bed and half outside.” 
— Tarn'iiler, od. JlaJf, ii. 166.] 

BUCKSHEESH, BUXEES, s. P. 

through P.— H. bakhshish. Buouainano, 
Triiikgeld, iioiirboire ; we don’t seem 
to have in England any exact, eiiuiva- 
lent for the word, though the thing 
is .so general; ‘something for (the 
driver) ° is a poor expression ; tip is 
accurate, but is sla^ ; gratuity is 
official or dictionary Eiiglish. 

[1625.— “Bacaheeae (ns they say m the 
Arubicko tongue) that is gratis freely.”- 
FurrhttSy ii. 1340 [N.B.U.]. 

1759.— “To Presents R. A. F. 

2 IMeces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

1 ditto of Broad Cloth . . 50 0 0 

Biuda to the Servants . . 50 0 0 

Cost of Entertainment to Jugget Set. In 
lAmg, 190. 
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c. 1700. — . . Buxie monej.” — 51. 
1810. — . . each mile will ci).st full one 
rupee (/.<’. 2^. M.)f bewides viirious little 
disburHumonts by wny of buxeeB, t>r pre- 
•^eiits, to every .set of bearers." II tlliainmn^ 

r. M. ii. 235. 

1823. — “Those (Jhn.stmas-boxes are .said to 
be an .aneKitit eustoni liore, and I could 
almost fancy that our name of /«».» bu’ this 
particular kinrl of present ... is a c«)rrii|i- 
tion of bucksbisb, a j-nft or ^Malutty, in 
Turkish, IVrsiun, and 1-Jiiidoo.stanee." — 
Jhher^ i. 4!). 

18.53. — “The relieved bearers o])ened the 
shutters, thni.st in llieir torch, and Iheii 
1)1, ick heads, imd most unceremoniously de- 
manded buxees." IT. Amohl, (hdlu'ld, 1 . 
239. 

BUCKTNE, II. tile 

tree Meha nnn'jK'rvimia^ Jloxb. (N. O. 
Melmmtf). It lia.s a cniisiflenilde re- j 
.seiiibliiiKe t-o tile lum tret' (.see NEEM) ; 
and i)i Ilen^nili j.s cal let! malul-nliUy 
vliitli IS alsti tlie Skt inline, nutluh 
itirnha. It i,s Hfaiietiiiies uioiieoiislv 
called IVr.siaii Lilae. 

BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- 
DHIST. Tlie.se A\’ord.s are often 
written wjtli a (iUile t'rroiieoiis as- 
aiirn]»tioTi of jireeiHion Hhudth, 

All lluil we .sliall do liere is to tolleet 
some of the eJirlier lae.iit ions of Ihidtlha 
and the religion called b\ his name. 

e. 200. — “ EiVt tC)v '\if6u}i> oi roU 

lioi'frra irfMfievoi Tapayy^\/ua<rti' 6e St’ 
inrfpfioXqv ffifiPOTqros eh Oew TeriixqKatri 
Clemen* AleAWidi'tnvs, Stromatbii, Liber 1. 
(Oxford ed., 1715, i. 3.59). 

c. 240. — “Wisdom and dct!<J‘> have n,lw«ys 
from time to time been broiij^ht to mankind 
by the rne.ssengors of (4od. So in one i4.j'e 
they have been broiiirht bi mankind by the 
mes8enpr<^a'(:<'^ll(^(I Buddba to India, in another 
by ZurAtlusht to Persia, in ton>ther by Jesui- 
to the West. Thorou])on this revelation has 
come down, thi.s prophecy in iliis la.st ojto, 
through me, Mflnl, the messentrer of the 
God of truth to Haby Ionia." — I’he Book of 
M(in% called ShnlmrkAn , tpiotcd by Alhlrum^ 
in hiH C/tronohffi/, tr. by Sachau, p. 190. 

c. 400.—- “ A pud Gyinnosojihistas iudiae 
quasi por marius hiiju.s opmiouis auctoritas 
traditur, quod BuddAXn principom dogmatis 
eorum, e latere suo virgo goneraret. Noc 
hoc minim de bnrbaris, (|uum Minorvani 
tjuoquc de cafiitc Jovis, ot Ijiborum patrom 
(le fomore ejiis procroatos, docta tinxit 
Graecia." — )S<. Jenme, Ad». Jomnianvm, 
Lib. i. ed. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

c. 440. — ■* . . . TrivtKavrayap t 6 ’’Efiire- 
Hok’K^ovs toO trap’ "EWt/o-i tpiKoffbeftov Bbyfia, 
dib. roO Mapixalov xfi^ffnavifffibv inreKplvaro 
. . . Toirrou Si rov ^KvBiauov puidrjT^s 
ylvfrai BoiJSdat, rrp&repoy TepiptvOos koXov- 


pLevos . . . K.T.\.” (see the aunie inattor 
from (ieor</lu'< (^edrmu* below ). — iiocraihy 
Hist. Lib. 1. ciip. 22. 

e 840. — “An eertc Hnigmanortnii seque- 
niur opiuioueiri, iit (|uemadniodiim illi Hoctao 
Himu iiiict.orem Bubdam, per Virginia latus 
narrnnt exortnm, ita nos Ghristuiii fuiase 
praedieomn.s Vel magis sic iiaaeitiir Doi 
sapientia do virgims cerebro, (juomodo Min- 
erva do tlovi-s verticc, tiinn|iiiiin Liber Pater 
de feinore'*' Ut Ghristicolaiu do virginls 
partu non .solonnis ntitiira, vel aiietoritti.s 
.sacruo lectionis, sed sujterstitio Gen tills, ot 
comments ] )er(locean 1 f; i In 1 1 1 )sn . ” — /{afranna 
i^inhninais L. de Xdfihluft AVi., cap. iii. in 
L. h'AihCiq, S/dfi/et/nnii, loin i. p. .54, l*ari.s, 
1723. 

e, 870 — “ 'I'lie liidifiiis gne m general 
the name of budd to aii\ thing connected 
with their woi^hip, oi which forms the 
ttbject of thoir vciier.ition. So, an idol is 
called hudd."- Jli/udnn, in Elliot^ i. P23. 

e. 9()-l. “Bud&saf was tho founder of 
the S«bao.in Hdigion . . be ])reached to 
mankind renunciation (ol tliis world) and 
the intiiiialo contoiuiilation of the superior 
worlds. . . . There wa*' lo be read on the 
gate of tho Naobihar * at Halkli an insorij)- 
ti<»n in the Persam tongue of which this n. 
the iiitcrprotatioii : ‘ Tin- words of Bud&saf : 
In tho courts of kings three things arc 
needed, Sonsu, I'atienec, Wealth.’ Below 
had been written m Arabic: ‘Bud&Bftf lies. 
If u flee man possesses anv of tho throe, 
ho will dee from thi- courts of Kings.”’— 
Alas'udl, iv. 45 and 49. 

KKX). . . . ji.seiido i)rophets eaino for 
w'ard, tho number and history of whom it 
, would be inqiossihle to detail. . . . The first 
I mentioned is BddhaBaf, who came forward 
1 in India." //nrilwi, (V/ivr/io/n////, by Sachau, 
i p. 18H. This name given to Buddha is 
' Hpooiaiiy interesting as showing a stop nearer 
the true Bodhimittn, the origin of the nuino 
'I(i;d(ra0, under which Biiadha liecanio a 
Saint of the Ghiireh, and as elucidating 
Prof. Max Muller’s ingenious suggestion of 
, that origin (soe Chip*, &c,, iv. ]84 ; see also 
j Academfi, Bopt. 1, 1883, p. 146). 

I c. 1030. — “A stone was found there in 

the temple of the great Budda on which an 
inBcription . . . purporting that tho temple 
had boon founded r){5,000 years ago. . . 

A I 'Vtbi, in E/llot, ii. 39. 

c. 1060.— “ 'I’his mudinuu then, Manes (also 
called Scythianu.s) was by race a Braohman, 
and he had fur his teacher Budas, formerly 
called n'orobinthus, whohiiviug lieeri brought 
up by Scythiaiius in the learning of the 
I Greeks became n, follower of the soot of 
I Emijedocles (who said there were two first 
principles opposed to one another), and when 
he entered Persia declared that he had been 
born of a virgin, and had boon brought up 
among the hills . . . and this Budas (alias 
Terobinthus) did perish, cnished by an un- 
clean spirit." — Georg. Oedrmm, Hist, Gonip-r 


* Naobihur = Nava-Vihara (' Now Buddhist 
Monastery ') is still the name of a district adjoin- 
ing lialkh. 
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Honn od., 455 (old od. i. 25U). This wonder- 
ful juuible, mainly copied, na wo hoc, from 
Snoratea (mipra), seems k) bring; Buddhii and 
Muties topethor. “Many of the ideas of 
Miinichoiarii were but fragmonlH of Bud- 
dhism.’' — FI. II. CoWiU, in SjHitJt's Dn'f. nf 
iltnst. IHoy. 

c. 1190. — “Very grieved was Sarang Dova. 
(lonatantly he porfonned the worship of the 
Vnhant , the Buddhist religion he adopted ; 
he wore no sword.”— T/o' /V/« of (J/mm/ 
puraphr. by ni I ml. .la/. 

I ‘J71. 

1510. “. . . This I'rince is ealled in 

I he histories of him by many names: his 
piMpor name was Jh'anid Itajo : but that 
liy which he haa been known since they 

h. iic ht‘ld him for a saint is the Budao, 
winch IS us much as to sny ‘Sage’ . . . 
■ind to this name the (ientiles throughout 
.ill India have dedicated great and sujioib 
I'iigodas.” — f.ba/o, Dec. \ ., Ii\. vi. cap. '1. 

1 151 .'I. “The imago of Dibottes, with the 
luidge eollossoor liras iiiiudg (or rather idoll) 
111 it.” — Coiln's Diari/, i. ‘JOO.j 

f. 1655. - “There is indeed another, a 
"cvoiith Sect, which is called Baut^, wIioikm' 
do proceed 12 other dift'oront sects , but tins 
IS Mol so eoiiirnon as the others, the Votaries 
of it being h^ted and des](ised as a comyiany 
of irrnligiouH and atheistical people, nor d‘o 
the} live like the re.st.” - llnntrr, I'k T., ii. 
107 ; [od. Conufahfr, .‘i:l5]. 

15S,5. — “Above all these the} liavo one to 
wliom they jiay much vonerotioii, whom they 

i. ill Bodu , hiH figure is that of a man."— 

f. 40A, 

172H.— “Before CJautama Budhum there 
h.ive been known 25 7b/(//o/?/oy - -viy.. : ... 

I altntijn, v. (Ceylon) iJ59. 

1753.- “ Kdnsi n(m.s instruit de cette 
Miionstinee, on disant ({ue le Balahar ost 
• doratour du Bodda. Les Brahmenes du 
M.ilabar distuit ipie e’ost le noni <jue 
V isntnii a juis dans line do ses apparitions, 
•d oil eonnolt Vishtnu pour uno de.s trois 
I'riiieipaloH diviuitAs liidieuues. Suivaiit St. 
■lerOme ot St. CH^mont d’Alexandrie, Budda 
on Butta cst lo logislatcur dcs (lymno- 
idophistes rlo I'lnde. Ln secto dcs Sbamans 
<'ii SaniauiionK, qiii cst demeur^o la domiiuiiitu 
ilaiis toms Ics royaumes d'liu del?i du Gauge, 
it fait de Budda on eetto niiulikt son objet 
d'adoration. C’est la premiere dos divinit^s 
t 'liingulaises ou do Goiliin, scion Kibeiro. 
S.iiiiaiio-tlodom (see GAUTAUSA), la grande 
t'lolo dos Kumiois, ost par eiix apjHile Putti." — 
lyAurtUr, EclairnxHettims, 75. Whot know- 
Icdgo and a^rohonsion, on n subject then bo 
ohseiire, is ^own by this great Geographer ! 
•'oniimro the pretentious ignorance of the 
ll.tshy Abb^ Haynal in the (juotatiuiis under 
1770. 

1770. — “Among the deities of the Hecond 
“rdor, particular honours are paid ix) Bud- 
dou, who deflconded upon earth to take ujtwn 
hiiDHolf the office of mediator between God 
iind mankind."— /eay7ta^ (tr. 1777), i. 91. 

“The IhidzoiHts are another Boot of Japan, 
”f which Budzo WHS the founder. . . . The 


spirit nf limitoi.>tm is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but iHUiitoiico, excessive fear, and 
cruel severity.” — Ibid. i. 1.38. Kaytial in the 
two jireeoding passages shows that he was 
not aware that the religious alluded to in 
Ceylon and in .liipaii were the .same. 

1779. — “II y avoit alors dans cos parties 
do riiide, ct }iniicnmlenicnt a la CAte de 
Guromamlel ot i\ Goylaii, iiii Giilto dont on 
Ignore ab.s()limient les Dogtnus ; le Dieu 
Baouth, dont on no connnit aiijourd’hui, 
dans rind(‘ ipie le Nom ot Tobjet do co 
t'ulto . mais il est tout-a-fuit aboli, si ee 
n’est, all’ll so troiive cmeore qiioliiues famillos 
d’lndicns separees et me]>risees dos autres 
(iii'.te.s, (|vil HDiit rcstX-es lulMes a BaOUth, 
id. ijui iMi rec(iimi)issent. piix la religion des 
Braiues.*'- Vttifiujv dv M. U'entil, quoted by 
ir. il/uuHhtn/hi As. lif^. i. 170. 

1801.— “It. is generally kimw-n that the 
religitiii of Bouddhou IS the religion of the 
people of ('i If loll, but no one is acipiainted 
with Its forms and precepts. I shall here 
relnto w'hnt I have hoard upon the .subject. ” 
- M ./oiuiil/i, in .l.v. Hi.s. vii. 399. 

1805.—“ . . . 'rho head is eovcjod with 
the cone that ever adorns the head of the 
G’hiiiese deity Ko, who has been often sup- 
posed k> be the .same as Boudah." — Saif, 
/V7/r,s if Salsiffi, in Ti. Lit. Sor. Jin. i. .50. 

1810.— “Among the BhuddistB there are 
no distinct castes. Mana flrahuvi, 89. 

It us iviiuirkable bow iiiuiiy pouiii's 
on tliu siilijed of Buddha have, ht)- 
]H*ared of late years. We liavt* not-en ; 

1. Buddha, EyisnUr Divhtung in 
Zwuuztg (jlemnffc'ft, i,i\ an Ejiie Poem in 
20 canlos (in ottam rirtui). Von Joseph 
Vittor Widinann, Bern. 1869. 

2. The Sturji of Oautama Buddha 
imd his Cried: An Epic hy Richard 
Phillips, Longinan.M, 1871. This is 
also jirinted in octaves, hut each ontave 
( onsistH of 4 lieroic couplets. 

3 . Vamdfirnttn, n Buddhist Idyl/ , 
by Dean Plimitre. Reimldished in 
’fh'ingn New and Old, 1884. The 
subject is the story of the Courtesan 
of Mathura (“ Vasavadatta and Upi- 
miptii”), which is j(i\cn in Burnouf’s 
hit rod. a VHUtoire du Buddhittme Indien, 
146-148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude form. 

It opens : 

“ Where proud Mathoura roars her hun- 
droa towora. ..." 

The Skt. Diet, gives indeed as an 
alternative Mathura, hut. Mathura is 
the UBual name, whence Anglo- Ind. 

Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called The Light of Asia, or the 
Great R&nmidation, being the Life and 
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Teachnty of Qautama, Prince of Iridia^ 
and Founder of Buddhism, n't told in 
verse by an Indian Buddhist, 1870. 

BUDGE-BUDGE, ii. ]». A xWhige 

on 11 k“ lloof^hlv ll., IT) m. 1 h‘U)\\ 
(.^alcuttii, wIrti- stood a foi-l ANhicli 
v\’aa caplLiivd )>> (Mnc wlion ad\ariL-iii^ 
<m (lalcutla t{» ii'cajilun* it, in 
December, 17r>(5 . 'J’Ir' Imjterutl 
teer gives tlic tnic iianic as Jlaj-hnj, 
[but ILuiiilloji \\rit,i‘s ]>huja-bhuj]. 

17r)0. — “On tli«' ‘JJUli Ihrtmhet, ni Hi\ 
o’clock in thi' nmnuiiir, the :idnnriil hsivin^ 
lauded the ('()iiii)!iny'.s li(i())>s ihc* oveiaiitr 
before nt Mutitiiuitn , undei the coninuind of 
]jioiiton:int-( '(ildiR'I Clive, efinnimadod Boil- 
gee Bougee Kort, which w.as strong nnd 
built of mud, iiiid h.id :i wot dik-h round it." 

17r)7. — The Author of Mnnoii of tfn H*- 
folHtiun m Jimi/ti/ eiilh it Busbudgia ; 
(17(io). bake Sei'nftoii Budge Boodjee. 

BUDGEROW, s. A bm.beni.g 

lv«clle.s.s' barge, loniierls iiincli n.sed 
by Europeans tiv] veiling on tlie (lan- 
getic rivers. Two thirds of the length 
afl was oe('U]iii‘d by eabins with 
Venetian window .s. VVilson goes the 
word as II. and 1>. bajra , Shakes] lear 
gives Jl. bajra and bujru^ witli an 
improbable sugge.stion ol derivation 
from bajar^ ‘hard or lieaw.’ Among 
Blochmaiiirs e.\trael.s Ironi Mahoni- 
medaii aeeounls of the (‘omjiie.st of 
Assam we tind, in a detail ol Mir 
Jumla’s flee.t in his »*\|)edjtion of 
1662, mention of 4 bajemt (,/. Ah Sot. 
Pen. xli. ])t. 1. 73). The same e.x 
traets eontain mention of war'.sloo]js 
called baeWhaHs fp]». 07, 70, 81), but 
t-hese last must. Ik* different. lUjra 
may possibly have been a])]>lied in 
the seii.se of ‘thunder-bolt.’ This mav 
seem iiiisuited to the modern biidgerow, 
but IS not more .s<i than tlie title ol 
‘lightning-darter’ is to the modern 
Burkundauze (<].V.) ' We remember 
liow Joinville .says of the approach 
of the great galley of the CJmiiit of 
Jaffa : — ^'‘Seniblmt que fan dir elmst dot 
rwx.P It is howa*>er jieihaps more 
probalile that bajrd may have been 
a variation of baqld. And thi.s is 
especially .sugg(*ste(i hy the, existeiu-e 
of the )\)rtugiieHe form pajeres^ and 
of the Ar. lorm biwara (see under 
BTTOGALOW). Mr. Eoye, Master Shi ji- 
wriglit of the Naval Yard in 7hinco- 
nialee, in a paper on the Native Craft, 
of India and C’eylon, speaks of tlie 


Baggala or Budgerow, as if he had 

been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately. (See J. It. A. S., 
vol. i, ]». 12). [There is a drawing of 
a modern Budgerow in Grant., Rural 
Life, ]i. 5.] 

e. l.''»70. — “Their tmrkcs be light and 
' armed w-ith onro.s, like to Foistos . 
j and they call tliese tiarkes Ba2araB nnd 
! Fntuii.s ” (in Bengal).— fV’war hrrdrnch', K. 

\ ill llukl. ii. 3ri8. 

' 16(52. (Blofihmann’s Ext. a.s above). 

170.'>.- “ . . . dch Bazaras qui sont de 
, gnituls bateaux.”— /.Ml// tVr, 52. 

1723. — “Le Iciidemain uous iias.same.'' sui 
> I es Bazaras dc In eLiui[iagmc dc France.” - 
Lett. Edtf. MU. 26P. 

' 1727.—“. . . in the evening to rccroatc 

I themseUes lu Chai'^es or t’alaiikiiiK , . . . 

I or liy* water in their Budgeroes, which is 
I .1 eoiivciiient Boat." — .,1. Uautilton, ii. 12. 

I 1737.— “( harges, BudgTOWB . . . Its. 
i 281. 6. 3.” — JMS. Acxuint jrani Ft. IT/ Uiuut, 

‘ in India Ofl’u e. 

I 1780. — “A gciitloiuaii’s Bugerow w.is 

' drove ashore near (’h;iun-paul (laiit . . 

' - Hir.itf’,s liniyuf May J3tli. 

I 1781 - “The iiMisd by the natives 

for travolliiig. and atso hy the Europeans, 
are the budgerows, which both sail and 
row.”-- Jlttdyrs, 3J). 

1783.— “. . . hi.s boat, which, though in 
Ku.shiiurt! (it) was thought magmticont, would 
not have been di.sgraced in the station of .i 
Kitehoii'tonder a Bengal budgero." — f* 
FornU'e, Jounu/i, ii. 10, 

1781. — “1 siiall not be at liberty to enter 
ray budgerow till the end of July, nud 
raihst be again at Taleutta on the 22nd of 
October. ” *So’ B'. Jams, in Mnu. ii. 38. 

178.'’* - “Mr. Hastings wont aboard his 
j Budgerow, and proceeded down the river, 

I as .soon us the tide served, to embark for 
Europeon the Herrington." — In Seton-Kan, 

I i. 86. 

I 1794. — “By order of the Qovernor-Genoral 

in Council . . . will ho sold the Hon'hle, 

! (’ompany’s Budgerow, named the Sonu- 
I inookhee* . . . the Budgerow lays in the 
1 nullah op}»o«ite to (^hitpore."— ii. 114. 

I ]8;t0.— 

' “ ITpun the ho.som of the tide 
' Ve.s.sol.s of every fabric ride ; 

Thu lisher’s skiff, the light canoe, 

« « « * * 

The Bujra broad, the liholm trim, 

Or Pntnimit that gallant swim, 

With favouring hreu/,H — or dull and slow 
Against the heady current go . . . 

H. //. IlV/wm, in Hnujal Annual, 29. 

•This {Sonamukh'i, ' ChryHOHtoma ') luw con- 
tiiniod to lio the name ol the Viceroy’s river yacht 
(lirobably) to this day. 1 1 was so in l^rd Cannlne'H 
time, Uinn represented by a barge adapted to be 
towed by a steamer. 
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BUDGROOK, s. P(»rl. bazar unco. 
A loiii of low doiioin illation, and of 
\ ary mg value and metal (cojijier, tin, 
lead, and tutenague), formerly rurrenl 
al (foa and el.sewliere on l.lu* Western 
> 'oast, as well as at some other ])laees 
I )ii the J ndian seas. T t was also adonted 
hoin the Portuguese in the emaiest 
Eiiglisli <;oiiiag(‘ al llomhay. Tn the 
eailiest Goa eoinage, that of Allui- 
<(uer(iue (1510), the kal or bazar luro 
u’.is eijual to 2 rcLs^ of which rm- there 
Merit 420 to the gold rnizadu {(Unraon. 
da Cimkti). The name apiiijars to have 
Iteen a native one in use in Goa at 
the lime of the eon(]ueHt, hut its 
etvniology is uncertain. In Van 
Niiorts Voyage (ll)4H) the word is 
derived from btizor^ and said to mean 
‘market-money ’ (perhaos hdzilr-rnka ^ 
tile last word heiug us(‘(l for a copper 
eoin m Ganarese). [This view is ac- 
cepted by Gray in his not.es on Pijrard 
(Hak. Soc. ii. 6K), and by Burnell 
{L'liisrhoten^ Hak Soc. ii. 143). The 
Madras, Ad}^.ni. Man. Ohm. (s.v.) gi\cs 
t he ( )au. form as hajtfra-rnkkhn, ‘ niarkid - 
money.’] G. 1\ Brown (MS. notes) 
mates the \\am]--^hada(ia-rif/ca, which 
iie says would in Cdanarese la* ‘base- 
penny,’ and he ingeniously (i notes 
Shaksfieare’s “beggarly denier,’ and 
Horace’s “rZ/cm assrm.” This is 
arlojited in substance by Mr. R. 
Tfiomas, who ]ioints out that ruhi 
or rnkkd is in Mali rat, ti (see Mideswortk, 
s V.) onc'-twe.lft.h of an anna. But the 
Words of Khati Khan below suggest 
that Hio word may be a c.orruption 
^'f the P. buzurg, ‘i)ig,’ and according 
tn Wilson, budrf/kh (s.v.) is used in 
Mahratti as a dialecl.ic corrupt, ion of 
buzfirg. This derivation may be 
partially corroborated by the fact. that, 
at Mocha there is, or was formerly, 
a coin (whicli had become a money 
of account only, 80 to the dollar) caller! 
mb'/r, i.e. ‘ big ’ (s<'e Ovington, 463, and 
Milburn, i. 98). If we could attach 
any value to Pyrard’s spelling — 
kmuruqvM--th.\s would l)»i in faviuir 
yf the same etymology ; as is also the 
hirni hesorg ^ven by Mandelslo. [P^ir 
a lull examination of the value of the 
biidgrook based on the most re(;ent 
^juthorities, see Tfniiteway, Rise of the 
Power, p. 68.] 

rj^^'^^'^Iiazanicus at Maluoo (Moluccas) 
_ “1 fttnga, at 60 reis to tho tanga, 6 tangas 
pardao. “Os quaes bazarucos se raz 


comtii (It! 200 canvas’' (/.c. to the tanga). - 
J. JVuaes, 41. 

[1.584.- BaaaruchieB, Ilanrf, in link/. 

Soo SHROFF.] 

1598.— “They nay two BaBarukes, which 
is as much us a Hollander’s Doit. . . . Jt is 
molten nuaioy of buddc IHnno.”— //owc/miCM, 
.52, 69 ; [Hak. Sot. i. 180, 212J. 

1609.— “Lc plus l),is argent, sont BaBa- 
rucOB . . . ct soul fait dc man vais Esiain." 

- //niitnuuiu, in iWaiugiifinti drs /iuf/and(n\, 
i. blir. 

c. 1010.“- “J1 y cn ii (lc plusiours sortes. 
Jill prumicrc os‘t a])|)i)11t'^c BouBUTuqueB, 
ilont il en faiit 7.5 ponr line I'nnt/nr. II y a 
d ’autre BopuruqueB vumIIc',, dont il enfant 
105 }»onr 'J’angne. . . . Jl y ;i do eottc 
nionnovii (pii ust do Icr , cl d’antre do Cttl/ia, 
nictal dc Chine ” (soc CALAY). —!*itrard, ii. 
m 9 ; SCO also 21 , | Hak. Soc. n. .’tj, dSJ. 

1611. — “Or a \'icori>y coins false money ; 
for so I may call it, as the people by it. 
Kor cojipor is worth 40 reinfiiiM (soo XERA- 
FINE) the hundred weight, but they coin 
the baaaruccoB at the rate of GO and 70. 
The Moors on tlio oth(!r hand, keeping .i 
keen eye on our affairs, iind soomg what 
.1 huge ])rotit there is, coin there on tho 
mainland a groat (piantit> of baBanicOB, 
and gradually snmgglo them into Goa, 
making a piiful of gold." — Co»to, JJiahgo du 
Soidndo J*in/i(Ut, 138. 

1638. — “Thoy have (at Gombroon) a 
I curtain Coppor Cum which thoy call BeBOTg, 
j whereof 0 make a /V//.i, and 10 /V//Af make 
! a (//atif (S/ulJtl) which is worth uhout M. 
ICnglisli.” — T’’. <nu/ Tr. of J. A. MandeLdtt 
into the K. Jiir/ie», E. T. 1609, ji. 8. 

1672.— “ Their coiiw (at Tanor m Malabar) 
... of (/ 0 }>per, a BuBerook, 20 of which 
make a Faiuini."- Frger,b\\. | Hu also spells 
tho word Basrook. Son quotation under 
REAB.J 

1677. — “ Knpeos, Pices and BudgrookB." 
— Letters Fatrut of V/ia){r„<t //. in Gharter.t of 
the £. J. Co., g.in. 

1711. — “’Phe BudgrookB (at Maskat) are 
mixt Mettle, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have a Cress on one side, and wore 
coin’d by tho Portuguese. I’hirty of them 
make a silver Mamooda, of about Eight 
Ponce Vnbic." — Lockyer, 211. 

c. 1720-30.— “'Phoy (the Portiigiieso) also 
nso bits of cop(>or which they mil huzitrg, 
and four of these bUZUTg^ liass for a fat us." 

— Khdfl. KhAu, in Elliot, v. 345. 

c. 1760. — “At Goa the seorcqihim is worth 
240 Portugal rms, or about 16rf. sterling ; 
2 retis make a baBBraco, 15 bOBaracOB a 
ointiiif 42 vinti'Hs a iantja, 4 tangos a mtrn, 
^bjntrues a pagoda of gold." — tiutse, i. 282. 

1838.—“ Only eight or ton lr>ad.s (of coffee) 
were imported this year, including two loads 
of ‘ Kopos ' (sec COPECK), the coppor cur- 
rency of Russia, known in this country by 
tho name of Bughnikcha. They are 
converted tti the same uses as coppor." — 
Reptirtjrmi Kohul, by A. Bnrnes; in Punjab 
Trade liepin't, App. p. iii. 
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1 : 

I'his may jKtssihly contain Homo indication 
ol the true form of this obscure word, Imt 
I have derivod no light from it myself. 
The htif/ffr(H)lc vmi^ apparently current at 
Muscat down to the t)eginniug of last cen- 
tury (see MilhniH, i. lid). 

BUDLEE, f'’. A sultslitiiUMn 
or donicslic service. H. /»»r//7, ‘e\- 
fliange; a ja*rsfjn taken in c\change ; | 
a locum tenens' j from Ai-. ‘ln‘| 

cliaiiged.’ (Sec MUDDLE.) 

BUDMABH, s. One f( dlowing evil 
courseH ; Kr. vutorois anjrt ; It. malau- I 
(Irino. Projierlv hotl-mo\tnJk^ from J* | 
IhuI^ ‘evil,’ and Ar. mu'osh^ ‘means of i 
livelihood ’ 

1844. — “ the reputation which Jolm 
Liiwrontu iicjuinid . . . by tlic masterly 
mnnauivruip of a bodv of jmjIicc with whom 
he descended on a nest of gandilcrs and cut- 
throats, ‘budmashes’ of every de-«ori}»tion, 
and toot them all prisoners.”— t/i 

Lift of El. jAivumrr i 178. 

1860.— “'rim truth of Iho matter is that 
I WHS foolish enough to pay the.se budmasheB 
beforehand, and they have thrown mo over.” 
— Thf‘ howk BfiitjuilvV', by f». (). Tnct‘ft/<(ii, 
in Ernjtir, p. 1185. 

BUDZAT, s If. from l‘. hn(l‘.ot, 

‘ e\il race,’ a low fellow, ‘a had lot,’ a 
hlackgiiard. 

1866.* ^^Ckolmondvlfii. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you conm before, yon hc/.y old 
budzart ? ”— liawl Jiuuf/a/oWj p. 21.5. 

BUFFALO, H. '^I’his is of course 
originally from the Latin buhdlus^ which 
w'c have, in older English bujflt' 

and hufiiw] huylc, through the French. 
The juesent hum ])r()l)a)dy came from 
India, as it secnis to be tlie Port. 
hufalo. The projK*!- meaning of bnhalux., 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind (/ioj/^aAn was a kind of 
Afri<;an anteloiie) ; hut in Martial, as 
ijiioUid, it would seem to hear the 
vuilgar sense,, rejected by Pliny. 

At an early yxiriod of our eonnctctioii 
with India the, name of bujfaln a]>pearB 
t-o have been given erroneously i,o the 
common Indian ox, wlieiicc came the 
still sui’vivirig misnomer of Loudon 
shops, * buffalo humps.’ (Sci* also the 
<j notation from Ommjtm.) The buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo Umjuen are 
another matter, and an old luxury, os 
the third quotation shows. The ox 
having appropriated the name of the 
buffalo, the true Indian domestic 
buffalo was diffeTeiitiat-ed as the * water 


I’l 

buffalo' a ])hrase still mainlained by 
l.lic British soldier in India. This has 
probably misled Mr. Blochmaim, who 
uses the term ^ water buffalo^' in his 
excellent English version of the Ain 
{e.(j. i. 219). We find the same phrase 
in Barkley's Five Years in Bulgaria, 
1876: “Besides their hnllocks every 
well-h)-do 'Piirk liad a dnwe of water- 
buffaloes" (32). Also in Collingwood's 
Rambles of a Naturalist (1868), j>. 43, 
and in Miss Bird's (rolden Chersonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The iiiiwicntitic use 
of the word as apj)lip(l to tlie Ameriejin 
Bison is as old as the end of the 18th 
century (see N.E.D.).] 

The domestic lailhilo is .'qqiarciitly 
denv(‘d from the wild Imll'alo {Buhalus 
arni^ Jerd. ; Jios hubalu.s, llhinf.), whose 
lavoiiHte liabital is in the, swampy sites 
of the Sunderbundsaiid Eastern Bengal, 
hut whose haunIse.vteiKl north-eastward 
to the head of the Assam valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudli, and south nearly 
to the (lodaveiy ; not, beyond this in 
the iVninsnJa, though the animal is 
loniid in the north and north-ejist ol 
(le\ Ion. 

The domestie bull'alo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Ma/anderan, Mesoyiotariua, 
Babylonia, Adherbijaii, Egyj it, Turkey, 
and Italy. It does not seem t-o bo, 
known how or when it was introduced 
into Italy. — (Sec Helm.) [According 
t-o t,he Eueycl. Britt. (9th ed. iv. 442), 
it w’as introdueed into Greece and 
Italy towards the close of the 6th 
century.] 

e. A.n. 70. — “Howbeit that country 
bnngoth fortli certain kinds of goodly great 
wild VxcufeH: to wit the ihsontoH, roainod 
with u cdlar, like Lions , and the Vri [UruHl, 
a mightie strong beast, and u swift, which 
the ignorant peoyilc call Jtujjlfs (bubalos), 
whereas indeed tlio Buffle is bred in Affrica, 
and carieth sonio resemblance of a calfo 
rather, or a Stag."- Pliny, by l*h. JloUamU, 
i. 199-200. 

o. A.D. 90.— 

“ Ille tulit gomiuos facili cervice iuvoncos 

lUi oessit atrox bubalUB atquu Disoii." 

Martial, Be i^^ectaculis, xxiv. 

c. 1580.— “ Veiieti morentores linguos Bu- 
balonim, tantpiam. mensis oyitimas, sale 
oonditas, in rao^na copin Vonotias mittunt.’ 
— Prosprri Alptvi, Butt. Nat. Aegypti, P- L 

p. 228. 

1585.—“ Here be many Tigers, wild BufS' 
and great store of wildo Koule. . 

FUch, in Hakl. ii. 389. 

, “Hero are many wilde buffei and Ele- 
1 phants." — Bnd. 394. 
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‘Thr Kiuf? (Akhar) hath ... aw they 
.1(H‘ credibly ro|K)rt, 100() Blejdmnts, 30,000 
Imrsos, 1400 tamo dooro, 800 coneiibinos ; 
-iicb storo of ounet’H, tijfors, Buffles, enrks 
.itid Haiikes, that it is vory strange t,o see.” 
;{H0. 

— “ They doo plough and till their 
oiouud with kine, bufalos, and hulles.”— 
(Vima^ tr. by Parkt^t^, ii. f»0. 

|c IfilK). -I'wo methods of snaring the 
buffalo are described Ji/uchnnuni^ tr. 

1 I 

l.^iOS — “1'hereis also an infinite number 
'll I'lld buffs that go wandering abemt the 
depart — PujuhHn, E. T. in fltu/ntni (Joff. 

(./ I 11.' .Mti. 

— “Tlie inhabilauLs (of Malabar) 
leep (’ows, or buffalls.” — J\ t/rf/o I’a/fi. 
Il.ik, Soe. ii. 207 I 

KidO. “As to Kine and Buffaloes . . . 
tliin lieviiieare tlu' tloores of their houses 
\mI|i then dung, and thinko the ground 
‘.llH'lltied by such pollutlfill.” /.ortf, /h,s- 
tiiimi of t/it /itniiOii Jiihffum, 00-0]. 

101 1. - “ We tooke coach to Livorno, thn/ 
llic (rn.it Dukes new J'arke, full of huge 
t ake trees; the underwood ail niyrtills. 
.iiiiongst svliich wore many buffalos feeding, 

.1 kind of wild ox, short nos'd, horns re- 
icised ” Det. 21 . 

10(»l».- “. . . it produces Klephants in 
i; ie.it number, oxen ;md buffaloes” (/oi/lims). 
Pit nil If SoicHy i. 189. 

lOSO. “. . . both of this kind (of Oxen), 
iiid the Buffaloes, are reiniirkable for n big 
I'li'ce of Klesli that rises above Six inches 
liigli between their Shoulders, which is the i 
ilioieestand delicatest piece of Meat upon i 
tlii'iii, espeei.'dly put inbt a dksh of Palau.”— • 

fhiiitifoii, 

ISOM — “ , . the Buffala milk, and curd. 

Old butter simply ehiinied aiul elaritied, is 
Ml (‘oininon use among these ludiaus, whikst 
die l.nnties of the t^ow Dairy i.s }iro.seribod 
bi viiletndinanans, a.s Hectics, and jiruferrod 
1'} vicK-oiis (y/f) .ipjietitys, or impotents alone, ] 
.IS that of the caprine and as.sine i.s at home.” 

- fh'innminuf, Ifhts. of (•ii:rrattre^ &e. 

1M0.- 

” The bulk whieh fed his fields was there. . . 
'fheve from the intolerable heat 
The buffaloes retreat 
<hily their nostrils raised to meet the air, 
Atnul the shelt’nng element they rest.” 

(Jin'Mr of Ktfuima ix. 7. 
1878. — “ I had in my poa.sesHion a head of 
I cow buffalo that meafluroH 18 feet 8 iDche.s 
•1' eir^umforenee, and 6 feet (i inches be- 
fween the tips — the largest buffalo head in 
Hie World.” — Polluk, Hfmrt in Hi, Burmah. 
i. 107. . 

BUQOALO'W, H. Mjilir. fcary/rf, ha- 
d''/d. A iiaiiiu eoniinoiily given on the 
coast of India t-o Arab vessels of 
■he old native form. It is also in 
\oimnon use in the Red Sea i^hald) 
h>rilie larger native vessels, all lunlt 


of tefik from India, it seems to be a 
(!orru])tion of tlie S])an. and Port, barely 
Imxely haixid^ haxelki, from the Lat. vas- 
cellum (see Vicz, Etym>. WMvrb. i. 439, 

.M. v.). (loharruvias (1611) gives in his 
Sj>. Died.. ^'‘Baxd, r|na.si vasd" as a 
g(‘iien(‘ name for a vessel of any kind 
going on the .sea, and quotes St. Lsidore, 

! who identitii's It with jihasdw, and 
from whom we transcriln* the jwissage^ 
helow. it remains doubtful whether 
I lliis word was introduced into the Kast 
I liy the Portiigne.se, or had at an earlier 
I date p;i.s.Hed into Arabic marine use. 

1 The latter is nio.st probable. In Correa 
I (c. l.'iGl) thi.s vord occurs in the 
■ form y«(ycr, id. imjeree (j and x being 
interchangcalde in S]). and Port. 
See Lendany i. 2, tij). r)92, 619, &c.). In 
l‘into we li.ave another form. Among 
tlie models in the Fi.sheTieH Rxhihitioii 
(1883), there was “A Zaroof/nt or 
Bagarah from Aden.” [On the other 
hand Dniton {Ar. dSiifihtSy i, 119) de- 
I’ives the word from the Ar. baghlaJLy 
‘a she-inule.’ Also see BUDOEBOW.] 

c. filkk— “ yv«w^/f/.s est navigium quod 
MO.S corrupto baaeluin rhciniuM. Do quo 
V'lrgihu'^; Pivtmifur phaurlls," — Imdorus 
IhsfHilnisiKy (h'lpiiiuiii ft Eti/niof hh. xix. 

c. — “ T’artida a nao pora Goa, 

Keniuo de Mora i.s . . . soguio sua viage nu 
volta do jKirb) do Dabul, oudo chegou ao 
oiitro dill as nove horas, e toraaudo nelle 
hO paeruel dc Malavures, carrogado do algo- 
dao o do pimonbi, })07. logo a binnento o 
Cnpitano o o piloto dolle, os quaos confes- 
.siiruo. . . — Pmtoy ch. viii. 

1842. — “ As .store and horse boats for that 
service, CVipt. Oliver, I find, would prefer 
the largo cla.ss of native buggalas, by •wbich 
HO much of the trade of this coast with 
Scindo, Dutch ... Is carried on .” — Bir G. 
Aithar, in hid. Admin, of Lord EUnifmrovffhf 
222 . 

[1900. — ‘•His tiny l^gala. which 
1 mounted ten tiny guns, i.s now employed 
111 trade.” — Bmt, Soutlirrn Arabia, 8.] 

BUGKJY, s. In India this is a 
(two- wheeled) gig with a hood, like the 
gentleman’s c^i that was in vogue 
in London about 1830-40, beiore 
broughams came in. Latham puta a 
(?) after the word, and the earliest 
examples that he gives are from the 
.second quarter of this century (from 
Praed and 1. Disraeli). Though we 
trace the word much further hack, we 
have not discovered it« birthplace or 
etymology. The word, though used in 
England has never been very common 
there ; it is better known both in 
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Ireland and in America. Liltre gives 
bogJiei as French also. The American 
buggy is dcdined hy Noah Webster as 
“ a light, one-horse, tbur-wheid vehicle, 
nsnally with one seat, find w ith or 
witlumt a calash-to]).” (.'uthbert Bede 
.shows (N. d' Q. 5 s(‘r. ]». 445) that 

the adjective ‘bugg_\ ’ is used in the 
Eastern Midlands I'or ‘ conctuf ed.’ Tliis 
suggests a nossilile origin “ Wlien tlit‘ 
Hunterian sjiel ling-controversy raged 
in India, a leai'ued jMeniber ol' (loiincil 
is said to ha\e stnled that he ai)proved 

the eliange until began 

to s]»ell buggy as bitgl. Then he gave 
it lip.” — {M.-G. kmimge,) 1 haie 
recently sex'.n this spelling in print. 
{The N.E.D. leaves the etymology un- 
settled, merely .saying that it has been 
connected with bngie and bug. "J’iie 
earliest <juotatirni given is that of ITTS 
below.] 

177!b— “niursdjiy .‘id (Junot At (ho | 
seBaioiw ut Ilick.s’a Hull t\M> Imh-s wore : 
indicted for driving a fKwl.cuuch and |c»nr ' 
jigainst n .single horso-chaise. throi\ing out I 
the driver of it, and })rt!akiiig the diaiso t.o 
pieoos, .tnstico Weloli, tlie (‘hiurni.-in, toitk ’ 
notice of the frequonev of (ho tirutiHli cus- 
tom among the j»oHt drivers, and their in- 
aonflibility in making it a mutter of .sixirt. 
JudicrouhJy denominating mischief of this 
kind ‘ituniiiug down tiie Buggies.' — Tho 
nrisonors w'uro sontonceeJ to lie contineit in 
Newgate for l‘i months. ” — fw/gAiwttu’.s 
Magazhu^ ^l^li. 297 . 

1780.- 

“ Shall D(o/<tt/)d come with Butts and toas 

And knock down Miiegrariis and Pnns 

With Clinirs, old Cots, and Buggies trick 

yo? 

Forbid it, riiiehus, and lorbid it, Hicky !" 

In Utck'ii’n Bengal (hizrUr, May BJth. 

»» “ ... go twice round the Jtacc- 

Courso aa hard ns wo can sot legs to ground, 
but we are beat hollow by Bob C^rochet’s 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardhcnrt, 
who in her career oversets Ti'm (‘ajiias the 
Attorney in bis Buggy. . . .’’-In Jndut 
Gazette, Doe. 2:ird. 

1782. — “W’nntod, an excellent Buggy 
Horse about 15 Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour .” — India (ia:ettr, Sept. 14. 

1784. — “For sale at Mr. Mann’s, Itada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spriiig’d Buggy, 
and a two-spring’d ditto. . . CaAufto 
Gazette, in Ht'ton-Kan-, i. 41. 

1793.— “For sale. A good Buggy and 
Horae. . . ."—Boinbay Courkr, Jan. 20th. 

1824. — “. . . the Archdeacon's buggy 
and horse had every appoaranee of issuing 
from the back -gate of n college in Cambridge 1 
«u^ 4 Sunday morning."— //lefeer, i. 192 (ed. | 

[1837. — “Tho vehicles of the place (Mong- i 


hir), amounting t<> four Buggies (that is :i 
foolish term for a cabriolet, but as it is the 
only vehicle in use in India, and as latggy i', 
tho only name for said vehicle, J give it up), 
. . . were assembled for our ilso." — Mis'. 
Eden, f’jt the t^nintiji, i. 14. J 

c. 1838. — “But siikstitnlc for him an 
avorngo ordinarj, uinid.ero.sting Minister, 
obese, dumpy . . . with a second-rate w’ifo 
—dusty, duliqiiesoont — ... or lot him 1 m 
soon in one of those Sliouj-Ham-nn(l-.Iaphci 
buggies, made on Mount Ararat .soon uftci 
tho Hubsiricnco of the waters. . . .” — Sydnet/ 
Smith, Jlrd UU-tcr to Archdeacon Singlcbin. 

1S48 “ ‘•lose])h wnni> me t.o sec if hi^- 

liis buggy is at the flc»or.’ 

“ ‘ Whnt IS a buggy, i»apa '' ' 

“‘H is a oiio-lioiNe palaiwpiin,’ said lie 
old gentleman, wlio was .i wag m his w.i\. ’ 
— I’uuity Fair, cli. iii. 

1872.— “ He divjve his charger in his old 
buggy." — ..I Trut Heun'wei , ch. i. 

1878. ^- “ I don't like your new Bomba \ 
bugg^. With nnicb practice 1 have h'anicd 
to get into it, 1 am iianged if I can e\orgef 
out ." — Out land Tunes uj India, 4ih Feb 

1879. — “I)ri\en by that bniigcr for news 
winch impels s|Hjfial correspondetd", In- had 
actually \entunir] to dnve in a ‘spider, 
a.i»j>arcntl} a kind of buggy, from the 
'rugela to Cinghhovo.”— Ma\ 

24th. 

Buais, u.p. Name given hv l,he 
Malays to the (lonr.minl, race of the 
islaTKi of Ckdehes, originating in tlic 
S.-Weatern limb of the island ; the* 
jujojile calling tlK'niselvcs Wugi. Bui 
the iiaiiic used to be applied in 1-lic 
Archijieiago to native aoldiers in 
European service, rai.sed in hun of 
the islands. Conijiare, th(5 analogous 
UHu of Telinga Oi-v.) fonneily in 
India. 

[1615.— “All these in the kingdom ot 
MaeoHsur . . . besides Bugies, Mnnder ami 
Tollova." — Fouler, Letters, iii, 152.] 

1656." “Thereupon tho I/otlaudf rs re- 
solv’d to unite their forces with the BOU- 
quises, that wore m roliclluin against their 
Huveraign.” - Tarrntier, K. 'J\ ii. 192. 

1688.— “Those Buggasses are a sort of 
warlike trading Malayans and mercenarv 
soldiers of India. 1 know not well whence 
come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes. Da ii. 108. 

(1697.—“ . . . with tho help of Bug 
geBSes. . . — JletIgeH, JHavif, llak. Soc. n 
cxvii. I 

1758. — “The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Roussely, a French soldier of fortune. 
They consisted of nearly 700 Kuropeans, and 
as many buggOBOB, bo.sideH oountry troops." 
— Narr. of hutch attaiii.pt in Hooghj, m 
Malvolm's Oltoe, ii. 87. 

1783. — “BnggeSBeB, inhabitants of Cele- 
bes."— Foerest, I'ogogi fu Meiyul, ji. .59. 
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I78.'i. -“The wtird BuggOBB has l)ecome 
Knropeiins consonant to solclior, in 
I hr cast of India, us S('])oy is in the Wost." 

Ihid. 78. 

liSll.— “ We had fallen in with a fleet of 
iiiiii- Buggese prows, when we went out 
Inwards I’ulo Maneap."-' J^m'd Miato m 
h„l,n *279. 

1S78 - “'rhe BugriB iire oviilontly a dis- 
iiiul ra<‘0 from tlu* Malays, and ciimo 
(.Mirinally from the soulJiorii juirt of the 
Kl.iiid of Colchfs." — A/ijVuii, 1-10. 

BULBUL, s. 'I'lii* wohI huUnd is 

nii^riiially Persian (no douPt intended 
Id inutal.e tin* lurd’s note), and applied 
III ,1 liwd \vld(‘h does duly 'with Persian 
|Mir1'v lor the nijf]itinf(ale. Whatever 
I hr PiTsian inilhid uia\ he correetlx, 

I hi application (»f the n.iim* tn eertain 
|iri les in Iiidi.i “has led to many 
iiiisroiir(‘]»tions about tlieir powers of 
\oi(r and song,” s;iys Jerdon. These 
jiriies behuig to the family Bmchi- 
jxithdin, or Hhort.-legg(‘d thrushes, aiul 
the ti'iie hidhuls to the sub-faiiiilv 
l^iicuonotinne^ t’(j. genera lljfpKtjMdcSy 
Jl< nihios^ Akiirus, dnnKjcr, IxoSy Kchi- 
iirlid^ liahlifiihiy TirarlupodhuHy (HoarmpaHy 
/h/( nonotui^ (I*. pyaafttHy eoiiimon P»engal 
Ihilliul ; ]\ luiniwrhonHy <-oiuinoii 

Madras Thdbul). -Anotlu'r su)>-family, 
l'hifUor7)U}imafy contaiiis various species 
wliuh .lerdon calls grcai IhdbuU. 

1 \ latiy having; iisUed tlie late Lord 
UoliiTtson, a .liidgo of the (.tourt of Session, 

What sort of animal is the huUdmU f" ho 
I' plied. “1 Hupjioso, Ma'am, it must bo tho 
111 . Ur tif the foo-n>o. 3rd .scr., JV. d- 

' I 

17^-1. — “We are literally lulled to sloop 
I'V I’ersian nipjhtinpalos, and cease to wonder 
di.it the Bulbul, with a thousand talus, 
iiiaki's such a tigurc in Persian poetry.”-- 
''^ir H'. J<nu\<i, in Mciftuii's, &c., ii. 37. 

IS] 3. — “The bulb'ul or Persian niphtin- 
LMlc. ... I never hoard one that posso.s.sed 
thr charming variety of the Knplish night- 
^ai::alr . . . whether tho Indian bulbul and 
iluil of Iran entirely corroNi»ond 1 have somo 
ilonhLs .”— brieitful Mvmoira, i. 50; 
i-2iid ed. 1. 34 J. 

1848. —“‘It is Olio’s nature to sing and 
dm other’s to hoot,’ he said, laughing, ‘and 
"'th such a sweet voice as you have your- 
''elf, you must belong to the Bulbul faction.” 
- Vamtij Fail, ii. eh. xxvii. 

^ BULOAE,BOLOAR,fl. V.hiilghdr. 
f’ia* general Asiatic name for what 
" e call ‘ Russia leather,’ from tlie fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
' xport was originally Bolgh&r on the 
Volga, a kin^om which stood for 


many ceiitiirie.s, and gave place to 
Kazan in the beginning of the 15th 
century. The word was usual also 
among Anglo-Indians till the hegin- 
ning of la.sl century, and is still in 
native Hindustani use. A native 
(inytliieal) account of the maiiufaeture 
1 .S given in Bad4in - Foimll’s Fanjah 
llatuihou/c, 1872, and tliis faiieiful 
(‘tyniology : “a.s the scent is derived 
from .soaking in the jiits {ghdr), the 
leather ifc called lialghdr” (p. 124). 

12tJ8 - “Ho bo.stowM on ouch of thu.so 
]2,(KK) Bllrou.^ . . . likowi.so ti pair of hoots 
«*f Borgal, curiously wrought with silver 
thrond.” — /■*(//«, 2l id ed. i. 381. Sec 

Ill'll tho note on this piissago. 

e. 13.33. “1 wore on my foot liuuts (or 

•'tockiiigs) <jf wool ; over those ii jinir of liueii 
lined, iitid over all a thin ]iair of Borgh&li, 

/ r. of horsudonther lined with wolf skin.” 
Ihn Batata, ii. 11.5. 

(161 1.— “Of your Bullgaryan hides there 
arc brought hither somo 150.” — Foster, 
ill. 67. J 

1623 — Offer of Sheriff Frooman and Mr. 
(!oxe to furnish tho Company with “Bul- 
gary rod hid os ." — Court Ahaaffs, in Saina- 
Iniit/, iii. 181. 

1624.— “ J^iircfy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to tho E. I. Oo., have hartcrod 
morso-tooth and ‘bulgars’ for cari»ets.”— 

//>/</, p. 268. 

1673. — “They carry also Bulgar-Hidos, 
which thoy form into 'I'anks to hutho them- 
sol VOS. ” — Fri/f r, 398 . 

c. 1680. Putting on a certain dross 
made of Bulgar-leatbor, stuffod with uot- 
ton.” — Bt’ir Alutaqheiin, in. 387. 

1759. —Among oxponsos on account of 
tho Nabob of Bengal’s visit to Calcutta we 
find ; 

“To 50 pair of Bulger Hidoa at 13 per 
pair, Rs. 702 ; 0 : 193. 

1786. — Among “ a very capital and choice 
assortment of Europo goods^’ wo find “Bul- 
Hides. ” — Ca/. Gazettf, June 8, in «Si!<oa- 
Karr, i 177. 

1811. — “Most of us furnished at least one 

our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three ((uarts, made of bulgh4r . . . 
t>r Hussia-louthor.”— ir. Ouse/if’a Trawls, 
i. 247. 

In ’Fibotan the word is bulhaii. 

BULKUT, 8. A large decked ferry- 
b(ml ; from Telug. halla, a board. 
(C. P. Brown). 

BULLUMTEEB, s. Anglo-Sepoy 
dialect. for ^Volunteer.’ This distinc- 
tive title waa applied to certain regi- 
ments of the old Bengal Army, whose 
terms of enlistment embraced service 
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heyoiid Hea ; and in tlui da>s uf that 
ariny various ludicrous stories were 
current in connection with the name 

BUMBA, s. H. haiiihu, IVoiii Port. 
hoTfiha, ‘a jmni]).’ Haex (1031) gives: 
“ B(mha^ organuin pne.uinaticum quo 
a(ina liaiiritur,” as a Mala\ word. 
Tnis is incorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, hut it 
fihows its early ado]»ti(tn into an 
Ea.stern lanLniag(‘. The w-oid is ap- 
])lied at Aiimedabad to the water 
towers, hut this is modern ; [and so 
is the general apjilication of the word 
in N. India to a canal distrilmtary]. 

1572.— 

“ Aliju, dia.sc o mcstre rijamcntc, 

Ali]a tu<l(* lit) mar, nio fulto a<‘onl<> 

Vat* outros liar a bomba, nao cessuiitlt) : 

A' bomba quo IKW iriioH ulutjaudu.’ ” 

(^unfits, VI. 72 . 

By Biirto*n : 

‘ ‘ Heave ! ' roarod the Master with a 
mif^hty mar, 

‘ Heave ovorhoartl your all, ttyother’.s 
the wt»r(l ' 

OtherN go work thti imrups, ami with a 
will : 

The pumps’ anti .shurj*, look .shivr)*, hofore 
she fill'”’ 

BTTMMELO, h. A small fish, 
ahounding on all the coasts of India 
-and the Archiyielago ; Ilarpndmi 
nehfireuti of liuch. Hamilton ; the 
.specific, name being taken from the 
Bengali name nehnre. The iisii is 
Si great delieaoy wdien fresh caught 
and fried. When dried it heconies 
the famous Bombay Duck (see DUCES, 
BOMBAY), which is now imported into 
Eimland. 

The origin of either name is oh.scui’e. 
Molesworth gives the word as Mahratti 
with the spelling harnhil, or hmrbbtla 
(p. 695 a). Bunmeh oceiira in the 
Supp. (1727) to Blutean’s Diet, in 
the PortiigueJie form Irnnhuli/m, as 
“the name of a very savoury fi.sh 
in India.” The same word hamhuliw. 
is also explained t-o mean ‘ hmias 
pregoK na mya a moda,^ ‘ certain nlaits 
in the fashionable rutt,’ hut we. Know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Duck has 
an analogy to Dighy Chicks which are 
sold in the London shons, also a kind 
of dried fish, pilchards we lielieve, 
and the name may have origina.ted 
in imitation of this or some similar 


English name. [The Diyby Oktek is 
said to he a small herring cured in 
a peculiar mamiei- at lu Liiicolii- 

sliire : hut the Americans derive them 
from Diifhy in No\a *Scotta ; set* 8 ser. 
N. d- (^‘vii. 247.] 

Ilian old chart of Chiltagoiig ]{i\ci 
(hy B. Plaisted, 1764, imhlished hy 
A. Dalrvm])lc, 17Sr>) wt* find a jiuim 
called Bnmhdln Point. 

1G73. — “Up the Buy ii Milt; lies 
Killing, a groat Kishing-Tnwn, peculiarly 
miiable for a Kish calloH B um below, the 
Susteimnee of tlie l*oori!r mm t ." — Py t/rr, G7. 

17H.5. “My friend (tiMieral ( ’.i,in]>hell, 
(tovoruoi of Madras. ielN mo that the\ 
makti Sjioldinps in the K.ist indies, pai 
tieularly at Jtoinhay, where they e.j,ll them 
Bumbaloes." — Note hy Bnstoe/l iu his Tiiin 
to thi /Jrhi uUs, under August IKtli, 1773. 

1810. — “ 'J'he bumbelo is like a largo sand 
eol ; it IS dried iu the siin, and is usually 
I oaten at breakfast with kedgeree .” — Mann 
j U-ntlnim, 25. 

181.3. Forbes has bumbalo ; ih. Mem, 
1. .5.3 ; j2iid ed., i. 311]. 

1877.- “Bummalow or Jlithif, the dried 
lish .‘'till called ‘Boinhaj Duck.’ ” - /ia/Aia, 
Stud Hnt.silrfl, 1 . ()S, 

BUNCUS, BUNCO, An old word 

for cheroot. A]>])areTj,ly from the Ma 
hiy himtjkns^ ‘a wrapper, hiimlh*, thing 
wrapped.’ 

1711. — “Tobacco . . for waul of Ihpcs 

they smoke m BuncOB, ns on the (tonmaudvl 
Ooasl. A Bunco is u little Tobacco wrujit 
uj) 111 the Leaf tif a 3>ee, ahoiit tlio Bigness 
of oiie'.s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ the other . . . 
the.se are eiinoiisly made ii)*, and sold 20 oi 
30 in a bundle.” — Luciyer, til. 

172C. — “ After a meal, and on other occa- 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
men and womuti, old and young, to oat 
Pinavg (arecu), and to smoke tobacco, whicli 
the wtimon do with a BongkOB, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men with a (Jorregorri (a 
little cun or flower pot) whereby they both 
manage to jiass most of their time.”— 
Vahntljuy v. ClwrovL., 5.5. \(Jo 7 Tfigom i"^ 
Malay gun-f/ttn, ‘a small earthenware }iot, 
also used for holding provisions’ {A'/ttUerf).^ 

„ (In the rotiuuo of Grandees in 
Java) : 

“One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their tobacco or 
bongkOOBOB (t.r. tobacco in rolled loaves).” 
— Ka/ra/ya, iv. 61. 

c. 1760. — “The tobaeeo leaf, simply 
rolled up, in ulMiiit a finger’s length, which 
they call a buncuB, and is, J fancy, of the 
same make as what the West Indians terui 
a segar; and of this the Gontoos chiefly 
make use.” — Orosg, i. 146. 
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BUND, H. Any artificial einbmik- 
iricni, a dam, dyk«, or caUHoway. H. 
h<nul. The root is both SkL. (handh) 
and P., Imt. tlic, common word, used as 
i1 is vvilhoiil, aH])irate, seems to have 
come from ilie latter. The word is eom- 
iiion in Persia {e.g. H(‘e BENDAMEER). 
H IS also naturalised in the Armlo- 
Oliinese ]mhMs. It is there applied 
esjiecially lo the emimnked quay alon^ 
llie shore of the sett leineiits. In Hoii^ 
Kono alon(‘ this is called (not humi^ 
liiit)pr<-rm (l^irt. ‘shore’ [see PRAYAI), 
(M’ol»ahly aflopted Irom Macao. 

lS10--“'rh(! frruiil bund or dyke." — 
Wilhiimt^nn^ T^ ,1/. 11. ‘J79. 

lS(iO. — nntivos have a tradition that 
llu! de.structioii of the bund was otfoeiod 
.1 foroign onnniy.’’ — 2Vtnhnif\ ii. 501. 

1H75. “. . . it is pltiiisaiit to see the 

I'liiiicso . . . Iteinjf ])r(»jtelle<l alon|T the bund I 

111 their hand carts." — T/hmvm's Malanu, ! 

, 40«. 


1809. —“Oil the now bunder or pior.’’- 
Mnrut (Jrah<t:ni, 11 . 

[1847, 1800. — Sue tiiiotutioiis under 

APOLLO BUNDER.) 

BUNDEB-BOAT, s. A hoal m use 
on the Bombay and Madras c.oast. for 
comnnniieatinj» with slii])s at anclior, 
and also much employed by ollicers of 
the civil departments 4 (Salt, &c,.) in 
f'oiiif’ up and down the coa.st. it is 
rif^ged as Bp. IJelier describes, witli a 
cabin amidsliijis 

1825.— “VVe iTos'^od o\('i . . . in ;i .st(*iit 
liositcallod hero a bundur boat. 1 suppose 
j from UrUhdur' n htiitiour, with two masts, 
and two latucn Stills . — I/Hirr, ii. 121, 

ed. 1811. 

BUNDOBUST, s. W-H.—haud-o 
to, lit. ‘lyin^' and binding.’ Aii\ 
system or mode of regulation ; dis- 
cijiline ; a revenue settlement. 


1870. — . . so I took a stroll on 'IMon- 
Tsin bund" — (hf/, I* n't I of iiohlvn Sand, 

^ 28. 

BUNDER, s. P. huiidary a l.inding- 
I'liice or (piay ; a seaport- ; a harbour ; 
(.Mid sometimes also a custom-house). 
Tlie old Ital. mila, mod. .sca/o, is the 
nearest e([iii valent in most of tlie 
''••uses that occurs to us. We have 
('•. 1505) the Mlr-bandar, or J*ort 
Master, in Sind {lUliof, i, 277) [cf. 
Shabunder]. The Thirtuguese ofi-en 
"■roi,e i,he word bandel. Bunder is 
III S. India the iiojmlar native name 
<»• Masulipataxn, or Machli-handar. 

c 1844. — “Tho profit of tho treasury, 
"hicli they call bandar, consists in tho 
'■'kdil of liuyiiifT li curtain portion of all sorts 
at carfTo at a lixod price, whether the ^oods 
I'c only worth that or more ; and this is 
c.illod the Law of tlie /i(i»dar."~Ih» Jlatala, 
M 120. 

c. IIUH. — “So wo liiiided at tie bandar, 

" Inch is a lurj?e oollootioii of housus on the 
^Lii, shore. 228 . 

15.72. -“Cogii-atar sent word to Affonzo 
d Allnxiuoniuo that on tho const of tho 
niain land opposite, at a port which is culled 
Bandar Angon . . . w-oro arrived two am- 
tiissudurs of the Iving of Shiruz.” — Jiarmn, 
II li. 4. 

11610.--“ Besides the danger in iritorcept- 
1 "IT our bouts to and from the shore, Ac., 
dioir tiring from the Banda would bo with 
'"uiih difficulty. " -/'WfiT, Letters, iv. 328.] * 

1673.— “We fortify our Houses, have 
"Unders or Docks for our Vossols, to which j 
hclong Yards for Seumeu, Soldiers, and j 
^hires."— 116. 


117<»8. — “Mr. Kiiinbold luiviso.s us . . . 
he pro})o.sos making a tour through that 
province . . . and to settle tho Bandobust 
for the on«iiing year ." — Letter to thr Court of 
Ihrertdfrs, in Veretst, V'leiv of llentjnf, Apfi. 

77.) 

c. 1848. — “There must be Uahut achrJt'fid 
handohuat {i e. very good order or discip- 
line) 111 your country," said an aged 
I Ivluuisama (in Hindustani) to one of the 
j present writers. “ When ( have gene to the 
I .Sandheuds to moot a young goutlouuui from 
HUdi/at, if f gave him a cup of tea, Udnt'i 
ftnd’i,' said he. 'I’hree months afterwards 
this was all changed ; had language, violence, 
no more Idnfct.” 

1880. “'riiere is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
uuhapjiy creatuVo, whose mind is a fiorfoct 
I blank regarding FanjHtiti and Bando- 
I bast. . . Jiaha, 181, 

BUNDOOK, .s. 11. handrd, from 
Ar. Imnihd'. Tin; cdiiiiiioii H. term 
for a mu.skcl or iiuitclilock. 'i'lie history 
of the w'ord is very c.urioiis. JiundaL, 
]»1. hanadih, was a name apjilied by the 
Arabs to filberts (,is some allege) be- 
(^aiise they camu from Venice (ilamitrf'fit, 
comp. German Venediq). The name 
was transferred to t-be nut-like pellets 
.shot from cross- bo w.s, and lluince the 
cross- bo w's or urblast-s were called 
hu7idul\ elliptical ly for La us al-b., 

‘ pellet-1 )ow'.’ Prom ctms-bows the 
iiuiiie was transferred again to fire- 
arms, as in the jMirallel ca.se of arque- 
bus. [Al-Bandukani, ‘the man of the 
pellet-how,’ was one of the names by 
which the Caliph HarQii-al-Kashid 
was known, and Al Zahir Baybars 
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al-Bandiikduri, the fourth Baliarite 
Soldan (a.D. 12(50-77) was so eiilitle(i 
hecause lie had heen slave t,o a Baiidulc- 
dar, or Master of Artillery {JUirtm, 
Ar. Nights^ xii. 38).] 

(187ri. — “ BandUqiB, or orderlies of the 
Mahuruju, carryintr loiif? puns m a l«K»se red 
cloth cover.’*-' lireu', Juinvino and Ixuahmn, 

74.] 

BUNGALOW, S. H. aud Mahr. 
hangUi. 'J’lie most usual class of houst‘ 
occupied by Euroja'suia ni the iiiterioi 
of India ; bem^^ ou one story, aud 
covered by a pyramidal roof, avIikIi 
in the normal ouu^alow is of Ibalch, 
but may be of t iles without iiujuiiring 
its title to be <‘alied a hamjtthnr. Most 
of the houses of ollicers in Indian can- 
tonments are of this eharaeter In 
reference to the style of the house, 
bungalow is sometimes employed in 
coiitradistinetion to the (usually more 
pretentious) paefca Kouhv; l»y which 
latter term is implied a masonry hoiisi* 
with a terraced roof. A hiuujalow may 
also be a small buildiiifj of the ty]«‘ 
which we have described, but of 
temporary inat.erial, in a garden, on a 
ti*rraced roof for sleeping in, &c., Lv. 
The word has also l)een adojded by j 
the French in the East, and b> i 
Europeans geiiernlh in Ceylon, (hina, * 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. I 

Wilson writes the word hifngld, 
giving it as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from JUm^ay bengal. 
This is fundamenUilly the etymology 
mentioned by Bj>. Ileber in his Jawn/n/ 
(see below), and that etMuology ls cor- 
roborated by our first, nuotatiou, from , 
a native historian, as A\ell as bv that ; 
from F. Buchanan. It is to be n*- I 
membered that, in Hindustan pro]ier | 
the adjectiAc ‘of oi belonging to ' 
Bengal^ is constantly ])rononne.ed as 
hangdld or ha7ight. Thus one of the 
eras used in E. India is distinguished 
us the Bamjkl era. The ])rol)abilit.y is 
that, I. when Euro])eaiis began to build 
liouses of this character in Behar and 
Upper India, these were called Jhingkt 
or ‘ Bengal -fash ion ’ liou.ses ; that t he 
name was adopt.cd by the Europeans 
themselves ana their followers, and so 
was brought back to Beaigal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 
[“ In Bengal, and notably in the 
districts near Calcutta, native houses 
to this day are divided into ath-chaUiy 
chau-chalay and BungaUiy or eight- 
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; roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
j common huts. The first term dotis 
j not. iinidy that, the house has eight 
! cowrings, but. that the roof has four 
j district sides with four more nrojec- 
t.ions, .so as to (“over a ve.ranaah all 
J round t.he hou.se, Avhich is sipiare. The 
! Jlangula, or Bengali house, or bungalow 
! has a sloping roof on two sides and two 
' gabh* ends. I)oubtle.ss ( he term wa.s 
taken U]> by the iir.it. .settlers in Bengal 
from tbe n.it.ive .style of I'difiee, wa.s 
materially imjiroved, and was thenei- 
earned to ol iii‘i jiarts of India. It i.^ 
not nee('S.s^iry to a.ssiiim^ that the first 
bungalows were ert'cled in Bebar.” 

Utv.y 17lli April 188(5, in a 
review of tbe hrst, ed. of this book).] 

A.n. ion A.D. 16.‘W. - “ I/ndor the rule of 
the iloij^'uhi [damlui-i-JUimja/'iyiiii) a party 
of Frank iiierehaiits, who are inhabitants of 
] Sundf}), came trading to Siltgdiiw. Ono kos 
j aluive Dial plnee tlnsy oeciijued sonic gnmiul 
I on tho bjiiiks of the oslnnry. Under the 
1 i»rot.cnco that ti building was iioce.ssary for 
I their traiisiiotions in imyinganrl .soiling, tbev 
oroetod several houses in the Bengali style ' 
Had, shah Hdma^ in Elhvty vii. ,‘Jl. 

c. 1080. — In the traeing of an old Duteli 
(hart in tho India Oltieo, whieU may he 
assigned (o about thus date, as it has no 
indication of (’alciittn, wo firuJ at Iloogly: 
•' Ottgli . . . IJitl/anizt' jjoglt' . . . Baugelaer 

o/‘ Sjmihtaif),," i.r. “H(K)gly . .^Tlntcli 

Factory . . . Bungalow, or PUia.snro-hc>usi!.’ 

1 71 1 . - “ Mr. Hn'rintj^ the DtrrtUious 

/or In ivtjiHj of Shi/t'< duo a tho Jlviur of 
Jlughfoii. 

“From (r'otl (iat all along the //i/p/z/fv 
Sirjpc until below the Erio Chann/ almost 
a.s fur as tho J)iffch Bungelow lies a Hand 
Thtrrnton, Tho Euqlinh J*'ilut, l*t. Til 

p. r.i. 

nil,— Natty Bungelo or Nedds Ban 
galla Kiver lies in this Reach (Tanna) on 
the Larboard side. . ." — Ibid. 5(5. Tho pluee 
in the eiiurt is Nedds Bepgalla, and 8001 ( 1 “^ 
to hav(! licon near the jiresont Akru on tho 

Hoogb ■ 

1747. — “Nabob's Oamp near tho Hedge 
of the Bounds, building a Baugallaa, raiHing 
Mndd Walls round tho Camp, making (hin 
Oarriagos, &c. . . . (Pagodas) 55 : 10 : 715." 
— Acet, (d Extraordinary Charges . . . Jaiiu- 
nry, at Port *S7. David, MH. Her.ords in Indiu 
Opict. 

1758. - “1 was talking with my friends m 
Dr. Fullerton’s bangla when news oamo of 
Tiam Narain’s being defeated .” — Sdr 
tjherin, li. T0:5. 

1780. — “To be Hold or Let, A Commodi- 
ous Bungalo and out Honsos . . . situatcKl 
on the Koad leading from the Hospital 
tho Burying Ground, and directly OTpositc 
to the Avenue in front of Sir Elij^ imj^y ^ 
House. . . .” — The India Gazette, Dec. 23. 
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1781-83.— "Bungelows aro buildinps in 
India, ponomlly rawed on n base of brick, 
one, two, or throe foot from the proiind,fund 
^•onsiKt of only one Htory : tho plan of thorn 
nsuully IS a. lart^o room in tho center for an 
ciitin^f and sittinp r(»oin, and n»oni.s at tsach 
rornor for ‘^U*ol)ln^; , tho wh(ile is covered 
with one i^eiuiral thatch, which comes l«»w 
to each ‘^ide , tho spaces hetwoon the anpic 
rooms are I'namitiH or o})on porticoes . . . 
sonirtiinoM the center hiranders at each end 
are converted into rooms." JViov/.s, 

14(1. 


17H4. — “ To be let !it ( 'hinsiirah . . . That 
larp and coiniiiodioiis House. . . . Theout- 
lniildin^'s arc — a warehouse and tw-o lurire 
boUle-connnhs, G storc-i ooms, a cook-room, 
and a {^irarden, with a bungalow near the 
house.” (juI. OazHt(\ m •Sftun-J\un\ i. 40. 

1787. — “At Jlarrackp(»re many of the 
BungalOWB nindi damae;od, though none 
entirely doslroytid ” — Jbtd. j). Iil3. 

1703.— “. . . the bungalo, or Snmmer- 
liouse. . . .” — Ih'roiii, 211. 

M “ For Sale, a Bungalo .situated 
between tho two Tombstono.s, in the Island 
of < ’oiilaha.”— (hiurlev, .Ian. 12. 


1794.— “Tlie canclid critic wnll not how- 
ever expect the parched plain.s of India, 
or bungaloes m th<< land-\MiKl.s, will hardl,> 
tempt the Aoiriaii maid.s w'ont to dis|M)rl on 
llic hanks of 'I’llier and 'I'hamos. . . 

Ui((jh Boyd, 170. 

1809. —“We came to a small bungalo or 
p.'irdon-hon.so, at the |K)int of the hill, from 
wlijch there is, I think, the fino.st view 1 
ever .saw.” Mann Hraluim, 10. 

e. 1810, — “'J’he stylo of pnvato oditices 
that IS jiroper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
''i.'^ts of a hut with a pent roof eoiistruetcrl 
of two sloping sides w’hich meet m a rhlge 
terming the sogniont ot a eircle. . . . 'rhm 
hiiul tif hut, it i.s .said, from hoiiig peculiar 
bi Ikjiigal, IS called hy tile natives Banggolo, 
■i name which has been .somewhat altereil 
hy Kiirupoans, and applied hy thorn to all 
tlieir hnildings in tho cottage style, although 
imuo of them have the i)ro})cr shape, and 
iMuuy of thorn are cxcolleiit hnek houses.” 

922)*^^*^'* (in Kaslrnt Jndia, 

1817.— “Tho Yorti-liaiiya/n is made like 
two thatched h(Misos or bangalas, placed 
«ido hy side. . . . 'J'hose teinjdes aro dedi- 
<'uto(l to ditferont gods, but are not now 
frcsiuently seen in Boiigal.” — Ward’s If in- 
dim, Bk. 11. eh. i. 


« 1818. — “As soon as tho sun is down 
wc will go over to tho Captain’s bungalow.” 
'nn * Stories, Ac., ed. 1873, p. 1. 

Iho origiiuil editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “Tho Captain's Bungalow 
at Cawnpore ” (c. 1811-12), which shows 
mat no material change has uccurrod in 
ine character of such dwellings down to tho 
present time. 

1824. — “The house itself of Barruckpore 
• . ^roly accommodates Lord Amherst’s 
«>wn family ; and his aides-de-camp and 
isitnrs sleep in bungalows built at some 


little distance from it in the Park. Bunga- 
low, a corruption of Bengalee, is the general 
immo in this country for any structure in 
the euttago stylo, and only of one- floor. 
Some of those aro spacious and comfortable 
dwellings. . . .''—llehev, ed. 1844, i. 33. 

1872.— “ L’emplaceinent du bungalou 
av/nt 6\4 choisi avoc un soin tcuit pnrti- 
culler.” —/frr. dt'S J)nu‘ Mo}\des, torn., 
xevin. 930. 

1875, — “The little groups of officers di'^- 
persod to their respective bungaloWB to 
dress and breakfast,’' — The Dilemma, ch. i. 

[Ill Oudb the iiiiino was specially 
apjdied t.«i Fvzabud. 

flS,5.S. — f“ Fyzabad . . . wa'< founded by 
the first rulers of the reigning family, and 
called for some time Bungalow, from a 
bungalow which they built on tho verge of 
tho stream.” — Sfet’won, Jomnfy through the 
Kingdont of Oudh, i. 137.J 

BUNGALOW, DAWK-, s. A rest - 
hoii.se for the accommodation of travel- 
lei'.s, formerly maintained (and still to 
a reduced extent) hy tlic jiaternal care 
of l.he Government of India. Tin* 
materiel of tlie accommodation was 
liumhle enough, hut comprised the 
things e.ssential for tlu! weary traveller 
-shelter, a bed and table, a bath- 
room, and a sert'ant furnishing food 
at a very moderate cost. On principal 
liiie.s of thoroughfare the.se bungalows 
were at a distain*e of 10 to 15 miles 
apart, so that it was possible for a 
traveller to make Ids journey by 
marches without (tarrying a tent. On 
some leas freiiueuted roads they were 
40 or 50 miles apart, udapte(i to a 
night’s run in a palankin. 

1853.— “D&k-bungalowB hnvo boon dc- 
scrihod by some Oriental travellers os tho 
‘ Inns of India.’ Playful .satirists!” — Oak- 
field, li. 17. 

1866.— “Tho Dawk Bungalow; or, Is 
his Appointment Pucka*”— By G. i). 
Trerehian, in Fraser's Magadur, vol. 73, 
p. 215’. 

1878. — “I urn inclined to think the value 
of life to a dak bungalow fowl must be 
very trifling.” — In viyindian Garden, 11. 

BUNGY, s. H. bhangl. The name 
of a low caste, habitually employed us 
sweepers, and in the lowest menial 
offices, the man being a house sweeper 
and Qog-boy, [his wife an Aya^]. 
Its members are found throughout 
Northern and Western India, and 
every European household has a 
servant of this class. The colloquial 
application of the term bungy to such 
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SPTvaiits is however pefiilinr l(» liopiljii^ , 
[but the word is comiiioiilv used iu 
the N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous signiheauce]. Tu the 
Bengal Pry. he is generally called 
H/ffthtaT (q.v.), and by iiolil.er natives 
Halalhhor (see HALALCORE)^ lu 
Madras toil (see TOTY) is Ihe u.sual 
word ; [in W. India Idicr or 
Wilson suggests 1 liat till' caste name 
may be derived from bhuny (see BANG), 
and this is nossible enough, as the 
class is generally given to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

1826.— “'J’hc Katjxi «ir Skinner, and the 
Bunghee, or Swooiwr, Jiro yet one stop 
below tho J)hrr.”' -Tr. Lh •''Vir. livmftaf/, 
ni. 362. 

BUNOW, s. and \ . II. haww, used 


tins IS .iny thing inure than a banail." — 
ihthfifld^ ii. r»8. 

[1870. — “Wo shiill ho s.'iti.stied with choos- 
ing fi>r illuntnition, out of many, one kind 
of benowed or proi »«recl evidence. ” (//i/wrs, 
Mi'd. 86.] 

BUBDWAN, A l-own 67 m. 
N.W. of (-alciitta — Bardvnin, hut in 
il,s original Skt. form Vardhaimna, 
‘thriving, prosjiermis,’ a name which 
we fimi in Ptolemy {Hurdumaiia\ 
though in anotlier jiart of India. 
Some elosi'r apj>n>\imation to the 
aneieui form must- have been current 
till the middle of I8th century, for 
Holwell, ^^^lLlug in 1705, .speaks of 
“ilardmiw, llie iMiiicipril town of 
llurdornwrn ” (Hist. /wv?i/.s, &c., 1 112 ; 
see also 122, 125). 


in the sen.se of ‘preparation, fabiica- BURGHER. Tliis word has three 
tiou,’ &c., hilt properly the impiM-ative aTiplicatioiis. 

of ‘ to make, ju epare, labricate. . 

The Anglo-Indian word is ai.,.l.,.d »■ «• 


anything liclitioiis or factilious, ‘a 
cram, a shave, a sham ’ ; or, as a verb, 
to the maiiulactui-e of ibe like. The 


It is the Diitc’h ^^ord burgcTy ‘citizen,’ 
'I’be Dutch admitted jieople of mi.\t 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 


lollowing lines l.av.- l-ceu lound among t 'listinguished l.y 
old mpers ludongnig to an olli. er who Hus jian.e tn.n. ,.u,e natives. The 
WHS at the Court Or llie Nanai. Sa’udat uny persons who 

'Ali at Lucknow, at tlic l,eginning of >•■>»]«' I,"''''’ 


I lie last century : — 

“ Young Onint and Kurd the other day 
Would fain have hnd some Sport, 

But Hound nor iieugle none h.id they. 

Nor aught of Canine sort. 

A luckless Ptunf * camo most pat 
When Ford— ‘wo'vo Dogs oiiow 
Here Maitrt— Kanui mn ItfKuii ku Kant 
Jnld f Tomor bunnow ’ ’ | 

“ So Sttiidut with tho like denigii 
(I nieun, U» form a Pack) 

I’o ***** t gave a I'’eaiher line 
And Ked Coiit to his B.-ick ; 

A Persian Hwtird to clog his side, 

And Boots Hussar {lah-iigidi,^ 

Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 
Crying 711 i/H bunnayab 1 ! !”§ 

“Ajipointod Ui bo said or sung in all 
MoaqucH, Mutts, Tuekoahs, or Eodgnhs 
within the Jtesorvod Dominions.” |1 

1853.— “You will see within a week if 


and is used iii llie same seitse as 
msf/fP and unman* in India Proper. 
[In its higher .«en.se it is still used by 
the Bixth of the Ti.’insviial.] 

1807. — “ The greater jiart of them wore 
admitted hy the Dutch to nil tho privileges 
of citizens under tho denomination of 
Burghers. f ‘Ord in rr, / >^.vc. ('/ (Jfilflon . 

1877. — “About 60 years ago tho Burghers 
of Ceylon occupied a po.sition similar to that 
of the Eurasians of India at the present 
moment."-* Calcutta Rf^ueic, cxvii. 180-1. 

b. n.p People of the Nilgheny 
TTills, ]>r()j)eily Badagas^ or ‘North- 
erners.’— See, under BADEGA. 

I c. H. A rafter, 11. hargd. 


Mutts, Tuekoahs, or Eodgnhs BURKUNDAUZE, B. An armed 
o Jtesorvod Dominions. || retainer ; an armed policeman, or 

“You will see within a week if ythe.r armed unmount/ed employe of a 
, Pariuh do» depart.ment ; from Ar.-P. batrl- 

t "klSl cut l.i»«r»a.i<l tail, q..lck; <"•*»*, Migliti.ing-darter,’ a word of 
cate a Ternor ! " the same cla.ss as jdtl-hdz, &c. [AlBO 

♦ All new. see BUXERRY.] 

I to tavu 17?B-“2900.. n.ou on fcait, called Kr- 


h««nV.r«rAtnUnhflrtirWrviii«^ candes, and 2000 pioneers to make the 

a brother of ifchihald Bklrvmff, B Scotch artist of road, called Bi^Ulars (see BILDAB)* 


repute, and the son of Archibald Hkirviric, of Bast Val^ntijn, iv. Siirattf, 276. 

lii.thlan, the Buthory a once famons bal^ 1793.— “Capt. Welsh has suooeeded in 

"^r.uddl«l.liou“lM0. Aamm. -Contwoft.,, 11 . 1»7. 
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BURMA, BURMA If, 


i:n 


- “ Notice IH hereby veil Unit |»or- 
sons dcsiruuM of Honding oHcorth tif bur* 
kundazes or othor armed men, with 
nierehandiso, arc to ai»l>ly for j)ass]Kirts.” — 
III SeUm Karr, ii. ];i9. 

11832. —“The whole line of march is 
^MKvnleil in eacli proceasion by burkhaild- 
harfl (matchlock men), who tiro anipfly, at 
iiiturval.s, on the wii v.” - d/o'. Mn r Jlansau 
I//, i. S7.| 

BURMA, BURMAH (uiili BUR 
MESE, &c.) The iiHiiio liy wliicli 
v\c (le.signate tlie aiioi(‘iil. kiuodom and 
nation oempyino tin' (oiitral Iulsiii of 
llio Irawadi Ilivor. “ Ilritisb llurinu ” 
IS coiiMtitnted of tlm jiroviin-y.s coii- 
(|iu*n'd frotn that, kinofloni iii tin* 
iwo wars of 1824-2(1 and 1852-53, viz, 
(in Mu* first,) Arakan, Martahaii, Teiias- 
sciini, and t^n tin* .second) IVgii. 
|r|»]K-r lini-nia and the Shan St-ates 
were annexed after the third war of 
IS85 ] 

'I'lie name is laki'Ti from Mraxi-ma, 

I he national name of the Hnrniese 
I'enjik*, which they themselve.sgc'nerally 
inonoiince {iatii-md, iinle.ss wdien .speaU- 
iiic formally and emphatically. Sii 
Al l bill Phayre eoii.sifb*r.s that, tlii.s 
name was in all jirohahilit > a<lo]»ted 
liy the Mongoloid tribes of the Upper 
Irawadi, on their conversion to Biiddh- 
iMii by niissionarie.s from (hingetic 
India, and is identical with tliat 
(IWdm-mn) by wliicli ibe tirst and 
liolv inhaliitaiits of the world are 
Ivied in the (Pali) Buddhi.st Senp- 
iiiri's. Bralima-dena was tlu* term 
-iji]>lied to the country bv a Siiigluile.se 
monk returning thence to Ueyloii, in 
'onversiitioii with one of the ]»re.sent 
'vrilers. It hs however the \iew 
"f Bp. liigandet. and of Prof. Fureh- 
li.iiiiiiier, Hupjiorted hy coiisiderahle 
arguineiit.H, that Mran, Myan, or Mym 
w as till; original name of the Bunue.se 
people, aivf is traceable in the naiues 
given to them hy their neiglihours ; 
' H hy Chinese Mien (and in Marco 
Polo) ; hy Kakhyens, Mye'it or Mren; 
h.y Shans, Mdnj hy Sgaw Karens, 
Bayoy hy Pgaw Karens, Paydnj by 
Paloungs, Pardn, &c.* Prof. F. con- 
siders that Mran-w.if (with this hono- 
»ifte suffix) does not date beyond the 
1 4th century. [In J. R A. Soc. (1894, 
1*. 152 aeqq'.), Mr. St John suggests 
that the word Myamnui is derived 

* Forchliaznmer argues fiirlher that the origiiiul 
fame WBH Ran or Yan, with m', mil, or pa aa a pro- 

foniiiial accmit. 


from myall, ‘swift,’ ami in, a, ^s1,lollL^’ 
and wa.s taken as a suiihriquet hy the 
]u‘ople at some early date, peihaps in 
I lie time of Anawrahta, a.d. 1150.] 

1.516. — “Having pn-ssod tbo Kingdom of 
Boiigulu, along the coast which tiirn.s to the 
South, Uioro'is am^thcr Kingdom of (lontilch, 
called Benna. . . . The\ frcipiontly are ut 
war w'lth tlm King of Poign, Wo have no 
furihor information roM](oeting thiH country, 
becaii.sc it lias no shipping.” — /Jarhosa, 181. 
i M “Verma." Sec Iiuotation under 

ARAKAN. 

flt'iilR. — “Jtiit the wai lusted on and the 
Bram&B took all the kingdom.” — Curreii, 
in. H.'.l.| ^ 

ir»43. — “And folk coming to know of the 
.secrecy with which the fon-e wa.s being 
dcspatcliod, a gnsat dosiru took jtosHOSsion 
of all to know whither the (Jovornor in- 
tomiod to send .so large an armament, 
there being no Itumis to go after, and 
iiotbiiig being know'ii of any other eausn 
why .should bo despatched in secret 

at such a time. So ^imo gentlemen .s))oko 
(•f it to the CTOvortior, and much inipurtuned 
him to toll them wluthci’ t hoy wore g‘>ing, 
and tho (Tovornor*, all the more bciit on 
c<nK*«aliiiont of has intentions, told them that 
the expedition was going to Fogu to fight 
with the Bramas who had taken that 
Kingdom.” -//nr/, iv. 2P8. 

c. 1545. — “ Jlair the Riny of Brama undn'- 
Uiok thi' couiftn'sf of this hinydinti of AVdn 
(Siam), and of itlutf hn/>f>mni idl hut arrivn! 
at thr thtij Of Odid." F. At. I Unto (orig ) 
cn]» 18.5. 

[1.5.53,— “Brema.” See quotation under 

JANGOMAT.] 

1600. — “Although one’s whole life were 
wasted in do.scribing the suj*brstition.s of 
those (Tontiles — the I'egus and tho 
— one could not have done with the half, 
therefore J only treat of .some, in passing, 
as 1 am now about to do.” — Cuiito, vin. 
cap. xii. 

1 1639.— “His (King of Pegu's) (luard 
consists of a great number of Souldiors, 
with them called BrabmaxiB, is kept at 
tho second l*ort.” — Afatulrfs/o, Trawls, K. T. 
ii. 118.] 

1680.— “ ARTICIiBS of COMMKllCK to be 
proposed to the King of Barma and Pegu, 
m bohalfo of tho English Nation for the 
settling of a Trade in those countrys.” — 
Ft. at. (Hen. Com., in Ifotf.i amA Exts., iii. 7. 

1727.— “I'lie Dominions of Barma are at 
present very large, reaching from Morairi 
near Tansicerin, to the Province of Yunan 
in China.** — A. Hamilton, ii. 41. 

1759.—“ Tho BtraghmaliB aro much more 
numerous than the Peguese and more ad- 
dicted to oommeree ; even in Pegu their 
numbers aro 100 to 1.” — Tjotter in Dalrymple, 
O. R., i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convey by his unusual spelling some 
accurate reproduction of the name as he 
had heard it. His testimony as to the 
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prodomino npo of Burmese in Popn, at that 
date even, is rcmarkai)le. 

[1763.- “ Burmah.” Sec quotation under 

MUNNEEPOBE. 

[1767.— “ Buraghxnagh." Sec quotation 
under 80NAPARANTA. 

[1782. — “ BalimaxiB. " See q uotution under 

GAUTAMA.] 

17^3. — "Burmah Ixnvlcrs on I'ot^u to the 
north, and occupies hoMi hanks of the river 
as far as the frontiers of rhina." — Ri‘,unr.H's 

Mcfimir, 267. 

[1765. — "Binnau." See quotation under 

BEAN. 

[c. 1816.— “ In fact in their own lanpuapo, 
their name is not Burmese, which we have 
borrowed from the Portuguese, hut 
Biamma Sanyi rnutmt^ 36.] 

BURBA-BEEBEE, n. H. hurl hib), 
‘Grande dame.’ This i.s a kind of 
.slang word applied in Aiiglo-l ndi.ui 
.society to the Ifuly wlio clainis ])!•(*- 
cedence at a parU. [Nowaday.? Hml 
Mem is the term applied to tlie idiief 
l.idy ill a SUtioii.] 

1807." -‘‘At table 1 hnvo hitherto lioon 
allowed but one dish, naiiiel.> the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of the hij^hc.st rank." 
J^ord Mnito hi India, ‘29. 

1848.— "The ladio.s carry their burrah- 
bibiehip into the stonmor.s when they go 
1o Kiifirland. ... My friend endeavoured in 
vain to porsundo Ihoiii that whatever thoir 
social importance in the ‘Clity of Palace.s.’ 
<hey would be but .siiuill bilk in lifmdoii.” 

C/lov' Chon, by \’^Lt<(oi(iiU6S Falkfand, i. 92. 

[BVBRA-DIN, .s. 11. hard -din. A 

‘gre^t da},’ the term ajiplied by native.? 
to a great fe.?tival of Euro]»ean.s, ]>.ar- 
ticiilarly to Cliri.?tma.s Day. 

[1880. — "This boiiifT the Burra Din, or 
f^reat day, tlic fact of an animal heinj,^ .sh(»t 
Was interpreted bv the men ns a favoiirahlc 
aujfury." — Hall, Jinujh Lift, 276.] 

BUBBA-KHANA. s. H. hard 
hlidna^ ‘Idg dinner’; a term of the 
same character as the two last., ajiplied 
to a vast and .solemn enterbiinmeiit. 

[1880. — "To po out b) a burra khaiia, 
or big dinner, which in succeeded in the 
same or .some other hou.se by a larger 
evening party.” — Abiidc of Smu', 
51.] 

BUBBA SAHIB. H. hard, ‘ great ’ ; 
‘the great Sdhih (or MasterV a term 
eoiifltantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
1 he elder brother, in a station to in- 
dicato the Colleelor, ConinuHsioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog- 
nised head of the .society, or in adepart- 


nifiit to de.signat.e tlui hiiad of that 
(lejiartment, local or remote. 

[1886. “At any rate a few of tho greul 
lords nnd Indies (Buira Bahib and Burra 
Mem Sahib) did speak to mo without hoinp 
driioii to it ." — Ladn Dufl'rnn, .34.] 

BUBBAMPOOTEB, n.i». Ihoperly 
(Skt.) Ijrnhiiuqmtra (‘the .son oj 
Ih-alimfi ’), the great river lirahnipidr ol 
wd 1 i eh Assai n i s tl iii \'al 1 ey . ill si ng w i tl i - 
ill 100 miles of the .source of tlu* Ganges, 
the.se rivebs, after being fle])ar;ited 1)} 
17 degrees of loiigitudc, join before 
entering the sea. There is no di.stinet 
recognition of this great river by ibe 
aneient.s, but t-he lhardancs or 0'ida7u%\ 
of Curtins and Strabo, descrilied as a 
large river in llie lemoter parts of 
India, alioiinding in dol])hin.s and 
<Toeodile.s, prol»ably repre.Ments this 
riv(‘r under one of its Ski. names, 
Ifldditn. 

1.5.52.-- Harros doc.s not inoution the luiiiic 
iKjfore us, ]>ul the Brahiiuipulra scouis to be 
the river of Coor, whu-h traversing the 
kingdom .st» culleil (Gour) and that of 
Comotay, and that of Cinttn (see SILHET), 
issues above (soc CHITTAGONG), 

in that notable arm of the (hniges which 
jiasses through the island of Soriiagam. 

c. 1.560. There is another very large 
river called Berhumputter, which runs from 
Khntai to (loach (sec COOCH BEHAB) and 
tniiii thence through Bazoohah to the sea." 

Aiirnn Akhnrtf ((yladwiu) ed. 1800, ii. 6 ; 
[od. Jarrell, ii. l21]. 

1726.— "Out of the same mountains we 
soc . . . n. groat rivor flowing which , . . 
divides into two branches, whereof the 
easterly ono on account of its size is called 

the (Jreat Barrempooter.”— v. 
1,54. 

1758. — "Un poll au-des.sou8 do Daka, Ic 
Gango est joint par iino groaae rivifere, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Ijo nom de 
Bramanpoutre qu'on lui trouve dans quol 
ques cartes est line corruption do colui d»* 
Brahmaputren, (lui duns le langage du 
IMiys signifio tipant son origino do Brahma." 
— D' Anvil! e, Ecloirdnsnums, 62. 

1767. — “Just before the Ganges falls into 
yo Bay of Bongnll, it roooives the Baram- 
putrey or Assam Biver. The Assam Uivoi 
IS larger than the Ganges ... it is a perfect 
Soa of frosh Water after the .1 unction of the 
two Rivers. . . .” — MS. Letter of Jamei> 
fie.nnell, d. 10th March. 

1793.—". . . till the year 1766, the Bur- 
rampooter, as a capital nvor, was unknown 
in Eiurope. On tracing this river in 1765, 
1 was no less surprised at finding it rather 
larger than the Ganges, than at its oourse 
previous to its entering Bengal. ... 1 could 
no longer doubt that the Burrampooter 
and Sunpoo wore one and the same river.” 
— Jlennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. 356. 
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BUBBEL) s. H. bint ml: Uvis na- 
hura, Uodgaoii. The blue wi]<l sheep 
..r I, lie lliiimluya. [lUimford^ Manim. 
49}), with illustmtioii.] 

BUBSAUTEE, k. H. harmtl^ fi-om 

liursnt, ‘ the Rains.’ 

a. Tlie word jiroperlv is aj)plie(l to 
.1 (liM(!ase to wliicli liorses are Jia])le in 
llu* rains, juiatiilar erupt, i<m« breaking 
-ml on tlie hti^id and fore parts of the 
l.od>. 

jl.HliS. “'that, vciry extratinliiiary disea-sc, 
ilif bursattee.” Or. ,s.,nit. Mat/., roiirint, 
h7:J, 1. 12r). 

I ] SIV2. - “ H orstis are siitgeet to an in- 
IfttioiiH diHeasc, which j'onerally makes its 
aj-i-earanoo in the rainy .s«‘as(tn. and thore- 
I ( II e ealleiJ burrhsaatie. ' ' Mrs Met r Ilassu u 
I h, 11. 27.] 

b. Rut the word is also !i|»plied to a 
\\alei'])roof cloak, or tin* lilo*. (See 

BRANDY GOOBTEE.) 

ISHO “ Tliu scenery has now been 
.iir.ingod for the second j-art of the Simla 
"c.ison . . .^uiid the ajiproimate costume 
i'lt h<ith aexe.s is thn dcc<»rous bursatti 
Phoifrr Mail, July 8, 

BUS, adv. P.-fl. has, ‘enough ’i 
Tsed coininoTily as a kind of inter- ' 
!'■< lion . ‘Knough ! Stop' (ikr jam satis ' i 
/m.s7a, hasta!^ Few Hindustani words ; 
stick clo.9er hy the returned Anglo- ■ 
Indian. The Italian ex]ire.s.sion, though ' 
"I oh.scure etymology, can hardly ha\e 
■uiy conxieetioii witli has. Hut in n.se 
It always feels like n mere ex]ianHion 
o| -t ' 

IS.'iy.— “ ‘ And if you pass,' say my dear 
iriuMl-natiirod friends, ‘you may pot nn 
iippouitment. Bub ! (you see my Hindo- 
''t.inoe knowledge already carries nio the 
lenpth of that oiiiithatio monosyllable). 

• . — Oakjietd, 2nd ed. i. 42. 

BUSHIBE, n.],. Tlje principal 
UK idem Persian seafiort on the Persian 
b’lilf; properly jlAwA’/ia/ir. 

1727.--“Bowchier is also n Muritim 
' ‘)v\n. . . It stands on an island, and has 

•'I pretty good Trade." — A. Ramilftm, i. 90. 

BUSTEE, a. An inhabited (iiiarter, 

village. H. hastly from Skt. vas= 
‘dw'e.ll.^ Many years ago a native in 
^'PI*er India saiu to a European aasi.s- 
bpil in the Canal Department: “Yon 
t^Tingis talk mncli of your country 
und its power, but we know that the 
whole of you come from five villages ” 
{lHiu.ch basti). The word is applied | 


in Calcutt^a to the sejiaiute groups of 
hifts 111 tlie humbler native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation. 

[1889. "■ “ 'Phoro is a dreary bustee in the 
neighbourhood which is saiil to make the 
mo.sf, of any cholera that may he going." — 
R. Kipliny, Vitji itf hrftalful Night, 54. J 

BUTLEB, s. [n tlie Madras and 
Bom buy Piesidencie.s this is the title 
usual Iv anjdied to the head-servant of 
any l^nglisli or (| nasi -English house- 
hold. lie gem'ially males the daily 
market.^ has eliargc of domestic stores, 
and supi'iiiiteiids the table. As his 
]»rofe.ssion is one wdnch allbrds a large 
.scoju* for feathering a nesi at the eA- 
len.se of a foreign nuLster, it is often 
ollowt‘d at Madras 1 »\ men of coni- 
])avativelv good caste. (See CON- 
SUMAH.) ^ 

Ihlb. — *‘Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lyconsc to goe to hi.s howse to take 
phisick.”- Cocks, i. 1115. 

1689. “. . . the Butlers are enjoin'd to 

take an accoiiut of the J'hice oacn Night, 
before they dcjiart, homo, that they (the 
l*oon.s) might be examin'd before they stir, 
if ought he wanting." — (h'utgtou, 898, 

1782. Wanted a Person to act as 
Steward or Butler in a (Jentleman’s House, 
he uinst iindir.'-tmni I/airtlrcs.iiiaj," — India 
(iazi'ttf, March 2. 

1789. — “ No iier.son considers himself as 
comfortuViIy juH'«>miiiodatud w'ithout ontor- 
iaining a Duhaak at 4 pagodius per month, 
a Butler ut 8, a Peon at 2, a Cook at 3, u 
Couipradore iit 2, and kitchen t>oy at 1 
pagoda." — At Kino's Narrafiiv o/ Ojierations, 
p. 27. 

1878. — “Glancing round, my eye fell on 
the jiantry department . . . and the butler 
trimming the reading lamps." — (Ja/np L\fc 
III India, Fraser’s Mag., June, 696. 

1879. — . . the Tiionient when it occurred 
to him (i.r. the N young-young Pnnee of 
Burma) that he ought really to assume the 
guise of a Madras butler, and bo off to the 
Residency, was the happiest inspiration of 
his life." — Standard, July 11. 

BUTLEB-ENaLISH. The broken 
English spoken by native servants in 
the Madras Presidency ; which is not 
very much better than the Pigeon- 
English of China. It is a singular 
dialect; the present particijile {e,g.) 
being used for the future indicative, 
and the preterite indicative being 
formed by ‘done’; ibus I telling 
‘ I will tell ’ ; I done tell — ‘ I have 
told’; done cnmi!- ‘actually arrived.’ 
Peculiar meanings are also attached to 
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words; thus family = Tlie 

oddest diarac.turistic about tins jargon 
is (or was) that masters used it in 
sjie^iking to their servants as well as 
servants to their masters. 

BUXEE, s. A milil4irv ])ay master ; 
11. baJchshl. This is a word ol' eom]>le\ 
and curious history. 

In origin it is believed to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption of the 
Skt. bhihhn^ ‘a beggar,’ and thence 
a Buddhi.st or religams mendicant or 
member of tin' a.seetJ(‘ older, l)onnd by 
his disi-,i]dine to ol)taiii Ins daily food 
^*.y />Vr/:.s7n‘ was the word 

commonly a]»]jlied by the Tart,ars of 
the ho.st of Clnngi/ and his siicces.sors, 
and after them l»y the Persian writers 
of the l^Ioiigol <‘ra, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy ; and thus the word 
appears under ii^'ious tonus in the 
works of medie\al European writers 
from wluaii exrimiile.'t are (juoted below. 
Many of Liu* ela.ss came to Persia and 
tlie w'est with Huluku and with Patu 
Klifm ; and as the w'riters in the Tartar 
cam]js w’cre jirobably found ehiehN 
among the bak'ihUy the word underwent 
e\'a<*tly tlie same transfer of nu'aning 
as our clerk, and came to signify a 
literatus, scribe oi seerotaiw. Thu.*' 
Ill the Latino-Per.so-'rurki.sh voen* 
biliary, which belonged to Petrarch 
and is pre.servcd at/ Venice, the w'ord 
ecribn is rendeivfl in (Ionian lan, ?.c 
the then Turkish of tin* (?rimea, as 
Bacn. The i-liange of iiieaiiing did not 
.stop here. 

Al)u’l-Fa;fl in his account, of Kashmir 
(in the Am, [ed. Jnrrrtt, iii. 212]) re- 
calls the fact t.hiit hakhshl W'us the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Araluc wuitei.*. to the ihiddhi.st 
prie.sts whom the Tibetans styled lamas. 
But ill the time of Baber, .say circa 
1500, among the Mongols the w'ord 
bad come to mean surycon; a change 
analogous again, in some nu'a.sure, to oui 
colliKiuial u.se of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
w’onf in the seiLse of ‘Tcacbcr,’ and 
apply it to the nio.st venerable or 
lejirned ])riest of a community. Among 

• In H note wltli wliicJi wn weni favonied l>y the 
Into Prof. Anton Hcliiefnnr, he «x]jrHNNHil doubts 
wlu'tlini the liakahi of tht^ TilwtuiiH and MoiiroIk 
WHH not of (uirly introduction tlirongh tti« UiKurs 
from some utlier corrujited 8anKkrit word, or nvon 
ol ])ra>-huddhistK' darivutioii triHii tin Imniun 
Nourcp. We do not llnd tlie weld in .hieschkes 
Tibelnii Indionun. 


the Kirghiz Kazzaks, w'ho jirofess 
Mahommedanism, it has come t.(> bear 
the character wdiich Marco Polo mon* 
or less asHoedates wdth it, and means a 
merecoiijurer or medicine-man ; whilst 
in Western Turke.«tan it sigiiilic.s a 
‘Beard’ or ‘ Miiistrel.’ [VambiTy iii 
his Sketches of (leiUral Asia (ji. HI) 
.speaks of a JJakhshi as a troubadour.] 

By a farther traii.sfer of meaiiiiig, 
of wdiiel) all Ihc .steps arc not clear, in 
another direction, under the Mohain- 
inedan Emperors of India tlie w*ord 
hikhshi was aiipliiid to an oflicer higli 
in military admini.stration, wdiosi 
ottiee i.s ,sonietinii*s renderi'd ‘ Ma.st.ei 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to be 
rememliered, the whole siilistanee ol 
the arm} consi.sted), but wbiwe duties 
.sometime.s, if not liabitually, eiii- 
braeed ibose of Paymaster-(jeni‘val, 
as w’ell as, in a manner, of Com- 
inaiider- in -Chief, or Chief of tlu* Stall. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a detaih'd 
aeeoiiiit. of the llakh.shi under the 
latter Moguls {J. 1l. A. Soc., .lul.s 
18fK), j). 539 seqq.), prefers to call him 
Adjnlant-deiieral J More properly j»er 
hajis this was the jiosit'on of the Mh 
liakhshi, who had other hnkhshls iiiidi'r 
him. JhtkhdtJs m military command 
continued in t.i.c armies of the Mah- 
rattas, of Hydei* Ali, and of other 
native powers. But both the Persian 
sticlliiig and the modern connection ol 
tlie l.tle w'lthjjuy indicate a prohabilitN 
that .some confusion of a.ssocintion had 
ari.sen hetw^een tlu* old Tartar title aiui 
the P. bfdchsh, ‘ jiortiun,’ ‘to 
give,’ hakfiJshJsh, ‘jiayinent.’ In tlu* 
early days of the (kmncil of Fort 
William wa* I'md the title Blizee a])- 
])lied to a Eurojieaii Civil officer, 
Ihrough whom j)ayment.s were made 
(see Lonq and Set on- Karr, piasim) 
This IS obsolete, but the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog- 
nised designation of a Paymaster. 

This is the he.*5t known existing ii.se 
of the word. But under .some Native 
Governments it is .still the de.signation 
of a high ofti(*er of .state. And accord- 
ing to the (hilcatta (Hossary it has been 
used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of a hou.se tax ’ (?) and the like ; in 
Bengal for ‘ a superin 1/endeiit of jieons’ ; 
in Mysoi-e for ‘a treasurer,’ &c. [In 
the N.W.P. the Bakhshi, ]K)pularlv 
known to natives as ^ HakJishi Tikkas,’ 
‘Tux Baklishi,’ is tlu* person in charge 
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of OTIC of the, minor towns which are 
not under a Munici])al Hoard, hut art* 
managed hy a Panch^ or body of asses- 
sors, who raise tlie inccnne needed for 
watch and ward and conservancy hy 
means of a gradual, ed house assess- 
ment.] S«‘e an interesting note on 
this word in Qnatremhra^ H. don Mon- 
qols, 184 tuqq. ; also see Morco Polo^ 
Rk i. ch. 61, note. 

1‘29H. ' “There is jiiiMlhor marvel jkt- 
foniied hy those Bacsi, of whom I have htsen 
speaking knowing so innny enchant 
nieiits, . . —Marco Potn^ l.eh til 

t. 1300. — “Although there are many 
Bakhdlis, ('hmese, Indian and others, 
those of I'iljot are most esteemed ’ Itaaliid 
mifhii, i]\nt\,of\ hy iJ'Ohssoii^ li. 370. 

e. IJOO. — “ Kt seiendum, <|iu»d Tarhir 

<luoHdiun homines siipei onmes do iniindo 
honorant : boxitas, seilicot <|iio.s<lam )H>nti- 
licesydolorum." — Hicohlii.\ (h Aloutr< mcis, in 
Peirgrmatorrs, JV. p. 117. 

r. 1308. — “ TaPra yapKonT^l/jLira^Li iva- 
viiKutt Trpds (ia<Ti\ta fatpiffiaLiov' irpuiToi 5^ 
Tu)v Upofidyoiv, ToorofMa roi^ro efeXXiji'lterai. *' 
^(Jtorg. J^acJi ft Hurts <fr Audronictt Paloto- 
fopo, Lib. vit. The lust part, of the name of 
this ‘the first of the saerod 

Tuagi,’ apjiuars to he Bakhshi; tlie whole 
l>erfiapw to ho A7ni/<(-BakhBhi, or JifuJuit- 
lidklLShi. 

c. 1340. --“'riie Kings of this eountry 
sprung from .linghi/ Khim . . . followed 
exactly the mimih (or law.s) of thnt Hnneo 
and tho dogmas received in his family, which 
<on8i!4«d in revering the sun, and oonform- 
ing in all things to tho advice of llie 
Bakshis." — Shilutbiiffdln, in Eol. d Kxtr. 

Kill. 2S7. 

14‘20.— “ In this cit> of Knmehou there is 
ai' idol temple POO eiihits H<]uare. In the 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
ineasiiros TiO paces. . . . Hehind this image 
■ . . fijfiiresof Bakshisas large ns life. . . .” 
—Shah Rnkh's Mission to Vluna, in Catfuif/, 
i: eoiii. 

ird.P.— “Then i moved him for his favor 
for an KiujUsh Kaetory tti he Resident in tho 
Towne, w'hich hee willinglv grant,od, ami 
gave prcNont order to the j^uxy, to draw a 
Pimm both for thoir oomming vp, and for 
their rosideneo.”— iSVr T line, in Pvrehas, 

r>41 ; [Hak. Soe. i. HO.] 

c. IfUO.- “. . . obliged me to take a 
•Salary from tho Hrand Mopol in the (juulity 
«f a Rhiaitian, and a little after from 
Ratiecimevd-Kany tho most knowing man 
A SSI, who had boon Bakchie, ur (Ireat 
Moator of tho Horse.” — Jitrnifr, K.T. p, U ; 
[od, Qmsiablt'f P* 4J. 

1701.-— “Tho friondahip of the Buxie in 
not HO much desired for the post ho is now 
in, bat that ho is of n vory good family, and 
has many relations near the King.” — In 
W/uelfr, 1. .378. 

1706-7.— “Ho tho Emperor appointed a 


nobleman to act us the bakBbi of Kum 
Rnkhsh, and to him ho intrusted tho Prineo, 
with instructions to take care of him. Tho 
bakBhi was Sultan ILasan, otherwise called 
Mfr Malang ." — Hon son's hilhvt, vii. 385. 

1711. — “To his Excellency Zulfiknr Khan 
Bahadur, JVurxerut Sing (Nasrul-Jang '() 
Backshee of the whole Empire.”— 

of a Lettvr from President and (louncil of 
Port St. (leorye^ ill Wheein, ii, 100. 

1712. - “(3iaii Dhjehauii . . . first BakBi 
general, or Mustor-Mnstor of tho horsemen ” 

Valeniijn, iv. (Suratte), 29.5. 

1753- “The Buxey acquaints the Bonn 1 
he has boon using his endeavours to get 
sundry ttrtilicers for the Nograis." — In Ao/i//, 
43. ^ ,1 

17.56. — Barfh. I'laisted represents tho bad 
treatment he had met with for “strictly 
adhering to his duty during the Buxy-shipof 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kemjie”; and “the 
u buses m the post of Buxy.” -Ijettn' tv the 
lion, the Court of JtiirCtois, il'C., p. 3. 

1763. — “The buxey or gonornl of tho 
army, at the head of a select body, closed 
the jiroeossion.” — (hm*’, i. 26 (roiinnt). 

1766.— “ 1’he Buxey lays before the Board 
an account of charges ineiirrod in tho Buxey 
Conuah . . . for the relief of peo]ile saved 
from the Pnlinoiitli." — Pf. ]Vtf/iam, Cons., 
Long, 457. 

1793. “'I’hc bukBhey allowed it would 
be prudent in the Sultan not to hazard tho 
event." — Pirom, .50. 

1801. - “ A buckBbee and a body of horse 
Vicloiiging to this same man wore o)q»osed to 
me m tho action of the .5th ; whom I daresay 
that 1 shall have the pleasure of mooting 
shortly at tho I’eshwah’s durbar."— B>/- 
hnffton, in. 80. 

1811. “There {i)>}»oar to have been dif 
forent desenptions of BuktBhiOB (in I’lpjioo’s 
service). The BuktBhies of Kushoons wore 
a sort '*f eoninnssaries and paymasters, and 
were subordinate to the sijnihddr, if not to 
the Ues&ladftr, or eoiuinandant of a battalion. 
'J'he Meer BuktBhy, liowevcr, took rank of 
t,ho Hip^ifir. The BuktshieB of the Etoaliam 
and J^ie were, 1 believe, the superior 
officers of thoso corps respectively." — Note 
U> Tippoo'.s Letters, 165. 

1823. — “In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is deemed the Sirdur or Comiiiandor ; 
next to him is the BukBhee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with tho principal charge and 
responsibility, and is considered accountable 
for all military expenses and disbursements. ” 
— Malcolm, Cent ml Ituliu, i. 034. 

1827. — “ Doubt it not — the soldiers of the 
Beegum Mootoe Mahul . . . are less hers 
than mine. I am myself the BukBhee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at my devotion.”— 
Waller Scott, Th^ Surgeon's Da uyhAer, ch. xii. 

1861.— “To tho best of my memory he was 
accused of having done his nest to uige the 
peojile of Dhar to rise against our Govern- 
ment, and several of the witnesses deposed 

this effect ; amongst, them tho Bukshi." — 
Metiut. OH Dhai, by Major McMullen. 
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1874. — “ Bi'foro Uio dopDsition.s wury Uikuii 
down, the gorniistii of the planter drew aside 
the fiakahi, who u {Kdico-ofliour next to 
the daroiju.”- (lovmiki Siimanta^ ii. 

BUXEBRY, H. A matchliH'k man ; 
a]»j>areiitly used in nmeh ilje same 
hoikse as fiurkundauze (q.v.) now ol)- 
solete. Wl‘ not found thi.s teian 

evcepLin^ in dorunielits jiurtaiinn^' to 
tlu- middli' decadtis of IHtli ceiil iirv in 
iJenprjil ; [lint see refereiire.s 
1>> Mr. ]i’\ine Lelow;] nor liavi* we 
I'oimd any satisfactoi y etynmlnpfy. 
Jluxo is in a ^Miji-liaiivl (Germ. 

Jiucluie ) ; winch Mij^^^esls some jiossihle 
■word bnxciro. 'J'lieiv js liowever none 
siidi in Blutean, who liris, on the other 
hand, an Indian term, 

arlilJery-nieij, iti-.,’’ and (|imtes from 
llist. OrUnt. ill. 7. lUifijn'i sunt hi 
•jui quinqiie tormentis }H‘aetiei until r.” 
'riiis does not tlirow much light. 

‘thiinderl>(»ll,’ ma\ have given 
vogue t,() a word in analogy to P. harl- 
(uuld?.^ ‘ lightning-darter,’ hut we tind no 
Mich word. As an additional eonjec- 
t ure, how’ever, w’e may suggest Bahoris^ 
li'oni the jiossihle circumstance that 
such men were lecruited in tlie 
country about Jlalmr (Jhixnr)^ i.e. the 
BJuVuihdd district, whicli u]) to ISh" 
wa.s a grejit recruiting ground for 
.sepoys. [There can h<‘ no doubt that 
tins la.st siigge.stion gives the correct 
origin of the veord.* BiirhuiHat IJannl- 
Um^ Eastern India, i. 471, describes the 
large nunibei of men who joined the 
natne army ironi tins part, of the 
country.] 

'ITie Mdgul army wa.s «livi«lud i'lto 
three classes — Stiirdnln, <»r iiiuuiited men ; 
Tttphhdnah, artillery , .1 fishuin, ujt^|try and 
artiticcirs. 

( “ Ahskdjfi - Jlan(/u(ir/<l-i,-fii/if/l—Jiak.'nirl- 
iftih ira Jiundelah Ahshaui, i r rcguliir 
niatehlnck-mcii, BakBariyahs and Ihinde- 
1)1 hs. ” — liastiir -vl - 'avml, written about 
1(190-1 ; Ii. Miuft'wiL MiS , \o. 1011, fol 
iM.] 

1748. — “Ordered the Zemindars to solid 
BuxeirrieB to dear the boats and bring them 
lip a« PriHonew.” — Ft. Wi//iatfi Coits., April, 
in Lung, p. 6. 

,, “We received a letter from . . . 
Council at Cossim bazar . . . advising nf 
Ihoir having sent Ensign McKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, ir»0 
buxerries, 4 held pieces, and a large quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cutwny." p. 1. 

1749. — • ‘ ‘ Having frequent reports of several 
straggling parties of this banditti plundering 
about this place, we on the 2d November 
ordered the Zemindars to entertain one 


hundred buxeries and fifty pike-iiiun over 
and fibove what wore then in pay for the 
protection of the outskirts of your Honor's 
town ." — JiCtter to Court, dan. lU, Jhid. p. 21. 

Ijrif*. — “Agreed, we despatch bioutonant 
.lohii Harding of a command of soldiers 2.'> 
Buxaries m order to clear these boats if 
.stopped 111 their w-ay to this place.”— 7/iid. 
fif. 

,, “ In an acianint for this year we 

hnd uiiiong charges on hchalf of William 
Wallis, Esip, (.'hiof fit Cost.imbuzar : 

Ks. 

“‘ IBuxerieB. . . 2U (year) . 240.”’ 

MS. Jit cords in India Office. 

17(n. — “ 'i'bo .')th they ni.ide their last 
efiort with all the Se])oys and BuxeiTieB 
they coiilil assemble. ' — in Long, 254. 

,, “ The niinilicr of Buxeni^B or 

matdilockrnen was therefore augmoi.ted to 
IhOO."— (rc]irint), ii. fd. 

,, “In a fea miimtes they killed 6 
buxenieB.”— /fiu/. ti.^i ; see also 279. 

1772. — “ BuckserriaB. Knot soldiers 
ulio.se common arms are only swtircl and 
laigot.”- (Jlossurif in t,’iot.c's Vogage 2nd 
ed. [Thi.s i.s eo]>ied, ns Mr. Irvine shows, 
fioin the Gloshiirv ol 17.'7 jirulixod to An 
Address to the I‘i ogrirtor^i nj hi /. Stocc, in 
JfofiveH's Ihdmu Tracts. !Jrd od.. 1779.) 

1788. — “BuxerrieB Foot soldiers, whose 
eoiiinion arms are swonls and targets or 
s] icars. ’’ — India u 1 ^ocn U u tart/ ( S', toekd ale’s). 

18o().-- “Another ]ioint to which (Hive 
turned his attention . . . was the orgatiiza- 
lion of an ettieierd native regular force. . . . 
Hitherto the nat’vo troops enqiloyed at 
(’alcutta . . . dc.signated BuxairieB were 
nothing more than /firluniidz, armed and 
er]uij)]Hid in the usual native m.anner." — 
Ihmme, Hist, of the lii.sr and Croijress of ihr 
Jifugal Army, i. 92. 

BYDE, <M BEDE HORSE, s. A 

uote by Kills jiatvick to l.lic jiiftsage 
below from Tipjioo’s Jaiters says Byde 
lltyrse are “the same a.s PMdrehs, 
Jtonties, and ]\iif:7:dks’’ (see PINDARBY* 
LOOTY, COSSACK). In tlie Life of 
Ifyder Ali by Hus.saiii ’Ali Kliaii 
Kirmuiii, tr. by Miles, we read that 
Hyder’s Kuzzaks w’ere under the 
command of “Gliazi Khan Bede.” 
I But whether l.liis leader was so 
(billed from leading the “ Bede ” Horse, 
or gave his name to them, docs not 
appear. Mile.s lias the highly iatelli- 
geiit note : ‘ Bede is another name for 
(Kuzzttk) : Kirkpatrick Hiip]) 08 el the 
word Bede meant infantry, whhh, I 
l>elieve, it does not’ (p. 30). The 
quotation from the Life of Tippoo 
seems to indicate that it was the name 
of a ca.st.e. And we iind in Sherring't 
Indian Tribes and Cades, aiiiong those 
of Mysore, mention of the Bedar as ft 
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iiiltL', |»n)))til»ly ol' huiiLsiiu'ii, dark, 

I ill, Hiid wurlikt*. Forinorly many 
wtTc t‘m]>l()y<'d as Holdiers, and served 
III JJy (lei’s wars(iii. 153 ; 8(v also llie 
siiiie tribe in tlie S. MahralXa country, 
II. 3*21). Assuming -ivr to be a ])lural 
Mgii, we luive here ))robabl> the 
“Bedes” who gave their name to 
these ]»liinderiTig liorse. The Bedar 
.lie iiientioned as one of the ]>redatorv 
I l.issi's of the neninsiila, along witli 
Vl.irawars, Kallars, Jhiinfisis (sih- 
RAMOOSY), &. 1 in Sir Walter Elliot's 
|i,i]>er (J. Ethnol. iSV,, JHOl), N.S. ]»]» 
11-2 13). But more will be found 
lei'.iidiiig them in a ]»a]»er by the 
lah' (h'Ti. Eriggs, the ti-anslator o( 
I'erishta’s Hist. (/. 7i. A. Sue. xiii.). 
Ilesides Bedai', Bednor (or "Nagar) in 
M\soie seems to take it.s name fiom 
Ills lube. [See h‘iri\ lififnorr^ i, 255.] 

ITe*^ “ . . 'I'ho (Viv.'ilrv <>f the Rjio . . . 

uM-ivcd siuh i\ (lofo;\t from* Hydnr’s Bedes 
'I Kii/./.jiks that they Med juid ne\or looked 
"lIiiikI them uatil they jimved ot (loon 
liiiiid.'ir ’ - u/ Hi/dur A<o7’, j). 1*20. 

I7S.‘». “B^e Horse, <int of oiu))lov, have 
I 'iiiiiintted threat excesses and de|>rediitiou.s 
!ii the Sirear's doiiiuiions."— of Ti/tpoo 
0 . 

mOj — “'I’he Kakiir nnd Chajtao horse 

. (Mthough these lire included in th»5 
Bede In lie, they enrrj off the palm even 
liitiii them ill the arts of robbery) . . . 

// o/Tipii^ by Hum in 'Ah Klnni Einudin, 
'I 1>\ Miles, j(. 70. 

I BYLEE, s. A small two- wheeled 
M'liiele drawn by two o.v(‘ii. II. bakal^ 
liiilili, hu'ith which has no conneclioii, 
i" IS generally sujiposed, with hail, 
an ox’; but is derived from the 
“^kt m/i, ‘to carry.’ The. hjhr is used 
"iilv for passengevH, and a larger and 
iiiore imposing vehicle of the .same 
'lass IS the Rut There is a good 
'liMwing of a I’anjab hyke in Kipliiufa 
and Man (p. 117); also see tire 
"nt'* on the (piotatioii from Forbes 
'""icr HACKERY. 

11841. — “A native bylee will usually pro- 
•liic'c, 111 jjold anti silver of great purity, ton 
Hines the weight of precious niohi].s to be 
“htiiinod from a gonoral officer’s uiiuijiagc.” 

Sudety in Indai, i. 16‘2. 

I IH.’il.- Most of the party . . . wore in a 
"anmeh, hut the rich man himsolf [ono of 
'•a* Muttra Seths] still adheres to the primi- 
conveyance of a bylis, a thing like a 
"(itlioard on two wheels, generally drawn 
•'v two oxen, but in which ho arivo.s a 
''I'lcudid pair of white horses, sitting cross- 
Icygod the while 1 ” — Mrs Mackt^nzir, Life 
<11 the MiMivn, Ac., ii. 206.] 


0 

CABATA, R. Tills word, tbougli 
(»f Ai^iatic origin, was perbajis intro- 
duced into India by the Portugiuise, 
wbose writiuH of the 16tb century 
apjily it to th(‘ .surcoat or long tunic 
of muslin, wbicb is one of tbc most 
common nativ’e garments of the better 
I cla.M.ses MI India. The word seems to 
[ 1 m* one rtf tlioHi* wliicli tlu“ Portuguese 
i had receiv(‘d in older time.s from the 
! Arabic {lahd, ‘a ve.sture’). From 
I Do/v’s 1^1 narks this would .seem in 
I llariiary to take the form kahlya. 

; Whether from Arabic or Irom Portu- 
j giie.se, tbc word lias been introduced 
I into tlie Malay {!ountne.s, and is in 
common use in .Java for the light 
coiton .surcoat worn by Euro]Kians, 
both ladies and gentlemen, in di.s- 
babille. The noid js not now u.sed in 
India Proper, unless by the Portuguese. 
B\it it lias iH'coiiie familiar in Dutch, 
from Its u.se in Jav*a. [Mr. (Jray, in 
Ills notes to Pifrard (i. 372), thinks 
that the word was introduced hefore 
the time of the IVirtugue.se, and 
remarks that kabaya in (Vvloii means 
a coat or jacket worn hy a Eiiro]>e.an 
or native.] 

c. 1640. — “There was in her un EmbaH- 
sador w'ho hud brought Ihdalvan [Idaloanj 
; a very rich Cabaya . . . which he would 
I not accejit of, for that thereby he would 
not acknowledge him.solf aubjoct to the 
'rurk.” — ( Utga n's Pintu, pp. 10-11. 

1.6.62.— “. . . ho ordered him then to 
bestow a cabaya." — Cashndieda, iv. 438. 
See also Stanley’s Correa, 132. 

1.6.64.— “And moreover there are given 
to those Kings (Mulalmr Rajas) when they 
conic to rociiivo these allowances, to each 
of thorn a cabaya of silk, or of scarlet, of 
4 cubits, unci a cap or two, and two sheath- 
knivos.’’ — *Si. Jinfel/io, Tovibo, 2(1. 

1672.- 

“ liuzeni da fina purpura as cabayas, 

Lu.stram o.s pannos da tecida soda." 

Catndes, ii. 93. 

I “ Cabaya do daniasco rico e dinu 

Du Tyriu cor, entro olios ostimada." 

Ibid. 95. 

In these two passages Burton translates 
eaftan. 

1586. — “The King is apparelled with a 
Cable made like a shirt tied with strings 
on one side.” — R. Fitdi, in HakL, ii. 886. 

1598.— “They wear sometimes when they 
go abroad a thinne cotton linnen gowne 
culled Cabala. . . AinscAcgen, 70 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 247]. 
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c. ICIO. — “Cette jaquette on noutuiie, 
qu’ils uppellont Ltbasse (P. /thOs^ ‘clothing') 
ou Cabay6, chI de toile do (‘ottou fort 
fine et blanche, qui lour vji juH<iu’iiux 
talonH.’’— Pyrard df JAival, i. ‘265 ; [Hnk. 
Soc. i. 37*21. 

[1614. — “'ITio white Cabas which yon 
have with you at liantaiii would soil hero." 
— Fibster, J^etters, ii. 44. J 

1645. — “ Vne Cabaye qui ost vne '*orte dc 
veRtemeiit comme vne Inrge .soutane couvortt! 
jMir le dnvani, ii nuinchos fort hirgcs.” 
Vat'dini, Jtel. de Ui Pro-e. (hi Japan, 56. 

1689. — “It iH a distinction between the 
Muors and Jiannluns, the Maars tie thoir 
Oaba’B alwuye on the Right side, and the 
Amwiaw.? on the left. . . .” — Ot'i.nglon, 314 
This distinction is still true. 

1860. — “ 1 afterwards undorst/iod that 
the dross they wore wearing wa.s a sort 
of nativii garment, which tlioi-u in tin- 
country tlioy call sarottg or kabaai, but 
1 found it very unhecoining.” — Aioj- 
HawUmr, 43. (There is soiuo mistake 
here, sarong and Kahtyu are qiiiti' 
difforont.] 

1878. — “0\er all this is worn (by Mjilay 
women) a long loo.so dimsing-gown st^lc of 
garment called the kabaya. This r(»be 
falls to the middle of the leg, and is | 
fastened down the front with cireiilai 
brooches.” — McNair, I'eral, iiv., l."d. 

CABOB, H. Ar.-H. hihdb. This 
word iH used in Anglti-Tndian lioiisc 
holds geiiencfilly lor roast incut, jit 
usually follows the nuiue of tin* di.sh, 
e.g. imirghl hahdb, ‘roast fowl’.] J**ut 
sm^cilically it is ujijdicd to tin* dish 
described in the quotations from Fryer 
and Ovington. 

c. ITiHO. — “Alloro modo , , . ipsam 

[carnem) in ]»arva trustra dissectam, ei 
verurnlis ferreis acuiim rnodo infixaui. 
super crates forroas igno siqijiosito pr^sitam 
to^ofaenint, (piam succo limonum asporsarn 
avide osihint.” — Pranper A /pin ns, Pt. i. ‘2*29. 

]673.-“Cabob IS Kostuieat on Skewers, 
cut in little round ]>iuccs n(» tiigger than a 
Sixyiorice, and (linger and Garlick put 
between each.” — Fripr, 404. 

1689. — “Cabob, that is Reef or Mutton 
cut in Rtnall nieces, sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and (lijit with Oil andOurlick, which 
have been raixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit., wuth sweet Horbs put 
between and stutt in them, and hasted with 
Oil and Garlick all the while.” — thnnatmi, 

397. 

1814. — “1 often ^lartook with my Arobs 
of a di.sh common in Arabia called Kabob 
or Kab-ab, which is meat rut into small 
pieces and placed on thin skewers, alter- 
nately between slices of onion and green 
ginger, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
Kian, fried in ghee, lie ate with rice 
aiifl •llioll." Fnihes, Or. Mem., ii. 480; 
[2nd ed. ii. 8‘2 ; in i 31.5 he w'riles KebabiJ. 


[1876. — “. . . kiimp (n name which is 
naturalised with us us Cabobs), siiiall bits 
of moat roasted on a spit. . . .” — Sekny/rr. 
TnrHshin, i. 1*25.) 

CABOOK, s. Tliis i.s the (Vylon 
form for the Hub.sUiiua* called in Tn(ii:i 
Laterite (q.v.), und in Madras b\ 
tilt* iifitivi* naniL* Moonim (q.v.). Tin- 
wnird IS ]>crhups tin* Port rnbimco oi 
ravoaco, ‘a c|uarr\,’ It. is not, m 
Singh. Dictionaric.s. [Mr. Fci-guson 
.siiys that it is a c()rru[)tion of I hr 
Port, pedrnif dc envouro, ‘ qiiairy-, stones, 
tin* last word being by a niisujijirehpn 
sioii aiqdit'd t,o tin- sloiu's tbem.scl vrs 
The curliest instuiuc of the use of 
the word he has met. with occurs in 
the Travels ol i)i. Aegitlms Daalmuiis 
(1(>87-H9), w’ho describes kaphok stour 
us ‘like small j»eltbb*s lying in a haul 
cla>, so that if a large sijuare st.onc 
is allowed to lie tor some time in 
tin* wat(*r, the ela_\ dissolvi's and the 
jielibles fall in a in*a]) togetln'r ; lail 
if thi.s stone is laid in good morbii. 
so that iJie water cannot get .it it, 
it. does good M*i'\ic('’ {J. As. (^ryloii, 
X. 1(52). The word is not in tin- 
ordinar\ Singhalese Diets., but A. 
Mendis Gunasekara :ii Ins Singhalese 
Grammar (1891), among words derived 
from the Port., m\’iiskabiik-yal ((abnvrn), 
tabook (stone), ‘ late.rit.e.’] 

1834. — “The soil \arir‘H in diflerout ailu.i- 
tioiiN on the Islanrl, In the count-rj round 
C(»lomt»o it (!onsists of a .strong rod cln\, 
or ninrl, culled Cabook, luixf d w'lth Haiui\ 
forruginoUH })article».'’— Oyn’’' iJavdeer, 33 
,, “ Tlio hou.se, s .arc built with cabook, 

and neatly w'hite washed with chuiiain." 
Jhld. 75. 

18C0. — “A peculiarity which if. one of the 
first to strike a stranger who land.s at Galli’ 
or Colombo i.s the bright red colour of tlir 
streets and roads . . . and the iibi»]uit> 
of the fine red dust which penetrates cver\ 
crevice and inqiiirts its own tint to ever\ 
neglected article. Natives resident in the^.r 
localities are oa.ail^ recognisohlo elsowhcn- 
by the general hue of their dres.s. Thi,s '' 
occasioned by the prevalence . . . idUterai. 
or, R.S the Singhalese call it, cabOOk."- 
Tcnn flit's (Jfif/on, i. 17. 

CABUL, CAUBOOL, &c., n.p 

Thi.s name {Kabul) of the c.biei cilv 
of N. Afghanistan, now so faiiiiliab 
is perhaps traciiuble in Ptolemy, wh" 
giveji in that same region a peonl'' 
called Ka^oXtrat, and a city callt'd 
Kd^ovpa. Perhaps, liowever, one or 
both may be corroliorated by tin* 
ndpdos Ka^aXirrj of j.he I'erijilus. The 
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of Kabul iH moHt diatinctly on 
lh(‘ first, and long syllable, but English 
motiths are very peTviu’se in error 
lu'r«*. Moore ace.ents the last, syllable : 

“ . . . poinuBruniiiuH full 
( )f inoltinj? awectnoHH, mid the jjoara 
And Hunnie.st that Caubul 

III nil its thousand yardon.s hoars.” 

Light o/thr llnrem. 

Mr. Arnold doe.s likewise iii Sohrah 
and Rustam : 

Hut' iXH n troop of podhir.s froni Gabool, 

( 'rO'Ss underneath the Indian Cau- 
(■!isn.s. ..." 

It w’as told (■harMeterisl,n'all> of the 
laU* Lord Elleiiborough that, after 
Ins arrival in India, tliougb for nionth.s 
III* lieard the nanii* correelly .s]>oken 
by Ills eouncillors and lu.s sUII, he 
lU'rsist.ed 111 railing it Udbool till he 
met Dost Mahoinnied Khan. After 
the interview' the Governor-General 
aiirionneed as a new diseov'ery, from 
the Amir’s ]»ronunciation, that Vdhiil 
was the correct form. 

T 

irtri2. — Burros calls it “a Cidailo Gabol, 
Mi'tropoli dos !Vlogole.s.” — IV. vi 1 
|( 1590.- “The torritory of Kabul com- 
prises twenty Tumiins."-— .1 7a, Ir. ,/an('ft, 
n. HO. I 
LS.'iO. - 

“ Ah Gabul ' word of woo and hittoi shame ; 
Whore proud old England’s flag, dis- 
honoured, sank 

Heiieath the ('re.scout ; and the butcher 
knives 

Heat down like roods the bayonets that 
had flushed 

Froni I'lassoy on to .siiow-oapt (Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundrod years of 
war.” 

Thf Banyan Tree, a Poem. 

CACOULI, s. This occurs in the 
Ap]). to the Journal d' Antoine Gal land, 
^Ht (Jonfltantinojde in 1073' “Jiragmea 
do Cacouli, drogue, qu’ou use dan.s le 
Cahue,” i.e. in i-oll'ee (ii. 200). This 
iH Per.s. Aral), hikula for Gardamom, 
as in the qnotatioh from Garcia. We 
Jiiay remark that Kdlnla W7is a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its line aloes-wood (see 
Batuia, iv. 240-44). And a 
huatard kind of Cardamom appears 
fo he exported from Siam, Amvrnum 
^nthoidss, Wal. 

1568.-“ 0. Avieena gives a chapter on 
the cacollA, dividing it into the ingijir and 
^ho less . . . calling one of them ixLCoftd 
^hir, and the other cacoUd regiier [Ar. 
^hlr, .saglilr\, which is us nincli us to auy 


grmte^' ranlamovi and sma/fer cardamom." — 
‘(/arcia De ()., f. 47<’. 

1759. “'J'hese Viikools . . . stated that 
the Rani (of Bodnore) would pay a yearly 
sum of 100,000 lloons or Pagooas, Viesides a 
tribute of other valuable articles, such as 
Foful (hotel), Dates, Mundul-wood, Kakul 
. . . hluck ])ej»i»er, &o.” — ILst. of JJifdiir 
Nnd, i;W. 

CADDY, s. I.e. tea-caddy. This 
i.s jKissihly , as (fraw'fiird suggests, from 
Catty and may ha\e heeii 

originally ajiplied lo a small l)ox 
conbiining a crtff// or tw’o of lea. Tlie 
.suggestiop is coiilirmed by tins ad- 
\ertisemeiit : 

179*2. “ Hy it. Henderson ... A Quun- 

lity of IVii III Qii:irti‘r Chests and Gaddies, 
imported Inst season. . . — Madras (Jmirnr, 

Doc. 2. 

CADET, s. (From Prov. cwpdei, and 
Low Lat. eapitettim, [dim. of caput, 
‘liead’l Skeat). Tliis word is ol 
cirtirse by no means exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, Imt it w-as in excejitionally 
common and familiar use in India, 
as all young othcers aiqMunted to the 
Indian army went, out to that country 
as eadcLs, and were only ])romc)i,ed to 
eiisigncies and posted to regiments 
aftm* their arrnal — in olden days 
sometiimvs a considerahle time after 
their arrival. In those days there 
w'a.s a building in Fort William knowm 
a.s the ‘ ( ’a did, Barrack ’ ; and for .some 
turn* early in Iasi, century the cadets 
after their arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at Baraset ; a system which 
led to no good, and was speedily 
abolished. 

1768. — “ Wc .should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
jKjrHons to ho brought up as assistants in 
the Engineering brunch, but us we And it 
extremely ditticult to procure such, you 
will do w'ell to employ any who have a 
tulont that way uinong the cadets or 
others.”— Court’s LetUr, in Long, 290. 

1769. — “Upon our loaving Euglund, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin 
jiroiniHcuousJy ; but finding they wore 
tronhlesoiuu and quarrelsome, wo brought 
u Bill into the house for their ejectment." 
— Life of Lurd Teignmouth, i. 15. 

17Hl.-“Tho Gadets of the end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
m the country four years as Gadets and 
carried the musket ull the time.” — l^etter in 
Bengal Gazette, Sept. 29. 

CADJAN, s. Jav. and Malay Idjdng, 
[or according to Mr. Skeat, ieajang], 
iiieaniiig ‘ j»alm-leaves,’ esiiecially those 
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of iho Nipa («l.v.) palm, divsht-d for 
tlialcLmj; or malting. Kaviv’s Diet, 
rciirlers the ’woj'd fewlkii v»trdareeR. 
it has been int rod need by foreigners 
into S. and W. India, wlnae it i.s used 
in two senses : 

a. Coco-palm leaves mailed, the 
eoininon snbslitiite for lhatcb in S. 
India. 

"... flaif!' nspociallv in their 
Villages (hy them called Cajans, being Ce- 
c,(io-troc branches) upheld with sumo few 
sticks, supplying both Sides and (’overmg.s 
to their Cottages."— /’/ //r/ , 17. In his K\- 
planatory [iidox Fr\er gi\es 'Gajan, a 
i tough of a 'I'oildy-treu.' 

e. 1680.- "Kx us (foliis) <iuo(juc; nidiorcs 
mattae, Cadjang voeiitac, eonheiuntur, t|ui* 
bus aediuui mnn et iiaviurn orae, ijuuiii 
Irumentum all 1(11011 in iis dcpoiicrc velinius. 
obtogiintiir - liiimplnH.% i. 71. 

1727. — “ We travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
we came to hi.s (the C'auuiiorc Ibija’s) I'aluce, 
which was built with Twigs, aiul covered 
with Gadjans or ('oeou-niit Tna ljca\es 
woven together.”—.! llannlUtn^ i. 296. 

1809. — “The lower classes (at Jloiuba^ ) 
vxmtont themselves with .siiuill hiit.s, ino.stIy 
of clay, and mofod with cadjan.’*- Mann 
4. 

I860.- "Houses are limbered with its 
wood, and rooted with its plaited fronds, 
which under the name of cadjanB. arc like 
wise employed for coubtruetiiig partitions 
and fences.”— i'mjlith, ii. 126. 

b. A strip of I'aii-jmljii leaf, /.r. 
I'ltber of the Talipot (q.v.) or of tlie 
Palmyra, prejiared foi writing on ; 
tiiid 80 document written on kucIi a 
.strip. (See OLLAH.) 

1707.— "The ofliccr n1 the bridge date I 
bringing in this morning to the Governor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung upon a iiost 
near tlio Gate, which when translated sooincd 
to be from a body c»f the Iligbt Hiiml Caste." 
— In Whfcler, ii. 78. 

1716.— "'Phe I’rewdeiit actiiiuints the 
Board that ho has intercepted a vilhiinouB 
letter or Cajan.” Ihul. ii. 2*‘51. 

1889.— " At Rajnhmnndry . . . the people 
used to sit in our reading nM)m for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cadjan 
leaves.” — J^etters from Madras, 27f) 

CADJ0WA,S [R Jcajitwah]. A kind 
of frame or jiannier, of which a pair 
are slung across a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sonietimes to contain 
sundries of camp etpupage. 

1645.— "He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two CaJavaa or Litters on 
oach Hide of the (Jumel being close shut. . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


every Cajava two Soukliurs ." — Tavrrniery 
li. T\ ii. 61 ; led. Hall, i. 144J. 

1790. — "The camel aiipropriated to the 
accommodation iif passengers, carries two 
persons, who are lodged in a kind of punnior, 
laid kiosoly on the back of the aniiiinl. This 
pannier, termed in the Persic Kidjahwah, 
is a wooden frame, with the sides and 
bottom of netted cords, of about 8 feet long 
and 2 broad, and 2 in depth . . . the 
journey being usiiully made in the iiight- 
timo, it becomes the only place of hi.s 
rest. . . . Had 1 been even much ueens- 
l<imed to this manner of travelling, it must 
have bcon irk.somc : but a total want of 
]»r;K-fico made it i-\ci-ssively grievous.”- 
i'orsier’s Joumn/, ed. 1808, ii. KM-f). 

GAEL, 11. p. Pro]»erly Kmjal [Tam. 
kihjUy ‘to be hot’], ‘a lag«»oii ’ or ‘back- 
Matcr.’ ()nci‘ a famous ])ort near the 
extreme south of India at tlie mouth 
of tlu' Tamrajiarni 11., in the (lulf of 
Manmir, and on t lie (’((aHt of Tinnevelly, 
now long abandoned. ''I’wo or three 
Hides biglier iij) llu* river lies the site 
ol KorLm or Kolhvi, Ibe K6\xoi dpirdpiov 
of tlie Clreeks, eaeli j>ort in sneeessioii 
liaxiiig lieeii destroyed by the retire- 
ment of the sea. Tulikorin, six miles 
N., may be eonsidiu-ed tin modern and 
bumbler re])resent{iti\e of those 
ancient, marts ; [see Stuart^ Man. of 
T'lnnevclhfy 38 mpi.]. 

1298. — "Gail n a great .and noblo city. 
... It IS at this city that all thu ship.s 
touch thi't come from the west."- area 
Pah, Bk. iii, eh. 21. 

14d2. — "I’he Coast, which includes Cali- 
cut with some neighbouring porta, and 
which extends as fnr as Kubcl (read Kftyel) 
a place situated opposite the Island of 

” — Aldwrazzfth, in India in 

(he XVth VmL, 19. 

1444. — "Ultra oa.s iirbs est Cahila, qui 
locus margantuB . . . iiroducit.”' Conti, in 
Poyyius, lit Var. Fortunae. 

1498.— "Another Kingdom, Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst the peojile arc 
Christian. It is ten days from Caleciit by 
sea . . . here there bo many pearls.”— 
lioteiro dv d<i a tuna, 108. 

1514.— " Passnnrlo (litre al Cavo Comodi 
((‘. Comorin), soiio gontili ; e intra esso e 
Gael h dove si pesca lo jierle.” — (hov. da 
Em/Hili, 79. 

1516.—“ Further along the coast is a city 
called Gael, which also belongs to the King 
of ('oulam, pooplod by Moors and Gontoos, 
great traders. It has a good harbour, 
whither como many shins of Malabar ; others 
of Chanimandel and Bengiiula.” — Barbosa, 
in Lisbon Coll., 357-8. 

CAFFEB, CAFFBE, (XIFFBEE, 

I &c., n.)). The word is jn-operly the 
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At*. Kafir ^ j»l. Kofra.^ ^iii mlidel, lui 
iniholicver iii Tslaui.’ Ah tlie Amlw 
a]i}ilii"d tills to Pagan iiogrotis, among 
olhers, t,ln" Portuguese at an early 
<lati‘ look it up in this sense, and (uiv 
fountrynien Iroiii tlieni. A I'urtlier 
aj>pro])riation ni oiu* diri'ction has 
Miice made tlie name Hpecilieally that 
of the hlaek tribes of S<»uth Africa, 
whom we now call, or till recently 
<li(l call, Gaffres. It was also apjilied 
III the J*hili|)|une Islands to the 
I\i]miis of N. (luinea, and the Alfuras 
of the Moluccas, hronght into the sla\(‘- 
iiiarlvcl. 

la another diii'ction the word has 
hecome a (juasi-jirojier n.ime of the 
(Miore ni* less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
iiied.in, tribes of Hindu-Kush, sonie- 
t lines called more si»eciliciill_\ the Sitlh- 
iiitsh or ‘ l)lack-rol)('d ’ Gafirs. 

The term is often a]i])li«‘d nialevo- 
leiiLly hy Mahonmiedans to Cthristians, 
and tluH is pi-ohahly the origin of the 
inislahe jiervading some of the earlv 
I’crtugnese narratives, especially the 
h'ntnro of da (iama^ which de- 

^(■Jihed many of the Hindu and Tndo- 
t'liiiicse States as being (Miristiaii.* 

f( im-“ Kafir." Sue under LACK.J 

e. 1 104. — Of a iicMiplu noiir China* “They 
Were (fhriatians after the manner <*f these 
"f Cathay."— hy Maii/mm, Ml. 

., And of India* “The i»oei»le of India 
are Christians, the L<»r(l and most part of 
di(‘ people, after the manner (»f the (Jreek.M ; 
anil .imong them also are other ChriMtiuns 
"lie mark thcmselvos with tiro in the face, 
Juid their crood is different from that of the 
elh.-ra ; for those who thus mark theiii.solve.s 
"i(li hre are less ustoomod than the others, 
^lul aiiiou(( them are Moors and Jews, hut 
tliey arc siilijoet to the Christians.” — Vhmjv, 
("Ul'.) 8 cxxi.; comp. ir»3-4. Here 

wl have (1) the eonfiisioii of Gaffer and 
< hristian ; and (*2) the confusion of Abyssinia 
{huJia Tertio or Allddh Jtulki of some 
amdicval writers) with India Proper. 

c. 1470.- “ 3’ho sea is infested with pirates, 
«1I of wh(»m are Kofars, neither (.Uinstiaiis 
•fr Mussulmans ; they pray to sUine idols, 
and know not Christ. ” — Athan. yilikm, in 
fiidia Iv thr XVfh ('I’lit., p. 11. 

1552.—“. . . ho learned that the whole 
I'nople of the Island of H. Iioiiron^o . . . 
'viTo black CafIreB with curly hair like those 
nf Mozambique." — Ban'os, Tl. i. 1. 


Tims: '' Chomantlarla Ceromander, he do 
‘ nriBl.aoo8 e o rey Chnstfloo." So also Crylam 
Y^itarra, Melfmia (Malscca), Prgm, Sic., are all 
n''Ncribod aRClinstian states w'lth Christian kluKH. 

tlie so-called Tudian Christians who came on 
,'^rfl Uh Gama ut Mellndo seem to liave been 
Tliridu banians. 


15ti3. — “In the year there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a Caffre hy 
nation, and ho liecarne u (3iri.stiaii.”-- 
tStnnfct/'.tCorifUi )» 8 . 

1.572.— 

“ Vorilo os Cafres asjicros e .ivaros 

Tirar a lindn dniiia sens ve-'tidos." 

V. 47. 

By Burton : 

“ shall see the Caffres, greedj race and fore 
“ strip the fair Jjiidye of her raiment tfim." 

1.582. ‘‘^rhn.si* men are called CafrOB 
and are rientilcs.’’— (hy N.L. ), f. 

! 42/<. 

I c*. 1610,—“ 11 ostoit tll^ d’vii Cafre d’Ethi- 
opie, ot <l|‘vne femiin* de ces isltj.s, co qu’on 
n)ipulle MuUstre.”— /'mvn*^/ fA ImvhI, i. 220; 
[Hak Soc. 1.3071. 

Ic 1(510. — . . .'I Christhin whom they 
<*all Caparou.”— Mak. Soe. i. 261.J 

1014:— “That knave Simon the GaA:o. 
not whnt the writer took him for— ho is a 
1 knave, and better lost than found." — Saiti.s- 
I hun/, i. 350. 

1 1 (51 .5 — “ Odola and (hila arc* Capharra 
which signifinth misbelievers ." — Sir T. Hot, 

I llak. S«,M*. i. 23. | 

1(5.53. — “. : . toy mesme ijui piisse jHiur 
, vn Kiaffer, on homme s.ms Diou, )>armi Ics 
I \lau.sulmau.s."-~/>r lo lionUaiie-h-douz, 310 
(ed. 1(5.57). 

c. 1(5(55. — “It will ap*poar in the .sequel o( 
this History, that tlie pretence used by 
Avrruq-Zfh’, his thirrl Brother, to cut off 
Ills (DarFs) bond, was that, ho was turned 
Kafer, that is to saj, an Infidel, of no Ho- 
ligioii, an Idolater." — Jieniur, K. T. p. 3; 

I [ed. l\nt,Hta,hh , p. 7j. 

I 1073.— “'rhey show their (Ircatness by 

! their number of Suiubroeroos and Cofferies, 
i whereby it is dnugorous to walk late."- 
/ 4. 

,, “Beggars of the Mu.s.slemen Cast, 
that if they see a ( Christian in good Clothes 
. . ; are presently iqioii their J’unetilios with 
Cod Almighty, and intcM*rogato him, Why 
he suffers him to go ufoot and in Bags, and 
thi.s Coffexy (Ibiboliover) to vaunt it thus?” 

Ibul, m. 

1678. — “The Justices of the Choultry to 
turn J'adi^ Pa.‘«iunll, a i‘o})i.sh Priest, out of 
town, not to return again, and if it proves 
to 1x5 true that ho attempted to seduce Mr. 
Mohuii’s Coffre Franck from the Protestant 
religion.” —y'!!. Sf, fJt'n. (knis. in Notes ami 
Hxts., Pt. i. II. 72. 

1759.- '“Blacks, w-hites, GoffrieB,and even 
the natives of the country (Pegu) have not 
been exempted, but all universally have been 
subject to intermittent Fevers and Fluxes ” 
(at Nograi.s), —In Dalnjmjde, (h . Hep. i. 124. 

„ Among expenses of the Council at 
Calcutta in entertaining the Nabob we find 
“Purchasing a Coffre l)oy, Its. 500. "—In 
Zronflf, 191. 

1781. — “ To lit soUl bff Private Sale — Two 
Oolfree Boys, who can play remarkably 
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^^cll cm tho Fruiich Horn, tiboiit IS Ynarw of 
Age ; belonging to u f^ortuguoae I^uddrie 
lately decoasod. For jiarticuliirN iil»l>ly to 
the Vicar of the Portiigiieso ('Imrch, Cal- 
cutta, March 17th, 1781.”— 7V/f hultaifazew 
or Pohtiv Adverlisrr^ No. lb. 

1781. — “Run away from bis Master, a 
g«K)d-looking Coffree Roy, about 20 years 
old, and about ti /Vw 7 o(r,7/»'.N /« hfutht. . . 
Whm hi went oj hr hod a knjh tnUjut." —Jlml. 
Doc. 29. 

1782, - “On 'ruesdaj tu*\t will bo sold 
three Coffiree Boys, tvvo of whom play the 
French Horn ... a three -wheel'd Buggv, 
and a variety of otluir art roles.” — /n/fto 
t/aarf/c, tluno l.'l. 

1799. — “He (Tippoo) had giviai himself out 
a.s a ChaTn])ion of the Faith, who was to 
drive the English Gaffers out of India.” - 
Letter in Lt/r T. Mmiru, i. 221. 

1800. — “'J’lm Caffre slaves, who had been 
introduced for the purp<j.He of cultivating 
the lands, rose upon their ma‘'t,ers, and 
seizing on the boats belonging to the island, 
effected their fjscapc. s A«d«es.v// io 
-dm, p. 10. 

c. 18H6.— 

“ And if 1 were forty years yonngui, and 
my life before me to choose, 

J wouldn’t be lectured 1»> Kafirs, <» 
swindled by fat Hindooh.” 

Niryl, (). Th> Oil /*f/ulanr, 

CAFILA, s. Arab, kdjila : a IhhK 
or convoy of tru\'cllcrs, a CaraTan 
(<j.v.). Also nsc<l ill .ynin* ot the 
following qiiolalioiis for a sea com oy. 

1552. — “Thrjso roads of which wo .speah 
are tho genurni route.s of tho Cafilas, whicli 
are Honiotiuio.s of Ji,000 or ‘1,000 men . . . 
for the country is very penlons becau.se of 
both hill-pooplo and plam-]»oop)e, who haunt 
the roads to rob travellers." - /jiinos, JV, 
vi. 1. 

159(1. — ‘ ‘ The .shipsof (Jluitlns (see CHETTY) 
of thoHc parts am not Uj sail alrmg the coast 
of Malavnr or to tho north except inn cafilla. 
that they may ijcmie und go more securely, 
and not be cutoif hy tho Malavars and other 
corsairs.” — l*roLlamaflou of (>oa Tarray, in 
Anhlv. Ftrrt. Or., fuse. iii. 601. 

[1598. — “Two Caffylon, that is eomfsinies 
of people and Camollos."— Hak. 
Hoc. ii. 169.] 

[1616.— “A oafilowe consi-sting of 200 
broadcloths,” kc.-— Foster, Letters, iv. 276.] 

[1617.— “By tho failing of tho (ioa Caffila." 
—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 402.] 

1623. — “Non navigainrao ih notto, perch^ 
la onrflya ora molto grando, al mio parere di 
pih di duconto vascelli.”— A drf/a Valle, 
li. 587 ; [and comp. Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1630. — “. . . Homo of tho Raiahs . . . 
making Outroades prey on tho Caffaloaa 
jinasing by the Way. . . ."—Lord, Banian’s 
Religion, 81 . 


1672. — “Several times yearly numerous 

oafilas of merchant ban] lies, cullectod in 
tho Fortnguo.se towns, traverse this ohunno) 
(the Gulf of CJambay), and these always 
await tho greater security of tho full muon. 
Jt i.s also observed that the vessels which 
go through with this voyage should not ho 
joined and fa.stenod with iron, for so great 
is the abundance of loiidstono in the bottom, 
that indubitably sucli vessels go to pieces 
and break uj».”— 109. A curious 

.survival of tho ohi legend of the Loadshmo 
Rocks. 

1673. - “ . . . Time onough before the 
CaphalaB out of tho Countiy come with 
their Wares.” — Fri/er, 86. 

1727. — “7a Aft.iio 1690, a jirotty rich 
CaAla was robbed by a ikind of 4 or 5000 
villains . . . which struck Terror on nil 
that had euminurce at Tiiffti." -*1. Hamilton, 
1. 116 

1867.— “It was tt cnrion>t .sight to .see, as 
was soon in tho.so days, a earrmgo outer one 
of the northern gates of Falormo preceded 
and followed by a large convoy r)f armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Ka^a, 
that would have been more in place in tho 
opening cliapters of one of .fuinos'.s r(>manco<! 
than in (he latter half t)f tho 19th century " 
— Quartet hf /terier, dan., 101-2. 

CAFIBISTAN, ii.r. P. Kdfirisidn, 
the country of Kafirs, i.e. ol llu* jwigjui 
trilics of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
the arhcle Cafifer. 

c. 1514.— “In Choghfl,nson\i there arc 
neither grapes nor vineyards , but they 
bring the wines down tho river from 

Kaferistan '^o prevalent is the uso 

of wine among them that twery Kafer has 
a i’hig, or leathern bottle of wane about liia 
nock ; they drink wine instead of wati'r.” 
—Autohiog. of Batter, p. 144. 

|c. 1590, —Th©^ K&^b III the Tdimtns of 
Ali.shang and Najrao are niuntionod in tlic 
yini, tr. Jarrett, ii. 406.) 

1603. — “ . . . they fell in with a eertuia 
pilgnm utid devutuc, from whom they learned 
that ttt a distance of 30 days’ journey there 
was a city called Capperstam, into which 
no Mahomednn was allowed to enter . . 

-Juuniey of Betted, (itms, in CvUluitf, Ac. 
II. .5.54. 

CAIMAL, R. A Nair chief ; ^ 
word often occurring in the old 
PorluLniest* historians. It is Malays!. 
Jcainuu. 

1501. — “Ho they consulted with the 
Zumonn, and tho Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison the wells at Cochin, so 
us to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nuirs in disguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in tho palm-woods, 
and away from the town. . . . And mean- 
while tho Mangate Caimal, and the GrIzhaI 
of Primbalam, and the Caitnal of Diamper* 
seeing that the Zamorin’s affairs were going 
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liMiji It.ul to worst-, uml tljjit Lho uistles 
winch the Italiiius were niakinjr wore all 
wind uiitl iioriHonHe, that it w'as already 
\ii(j:hs 1 when shijis nii^;lit bo arriving from 
I'ortiigal . . . doparted to their own ustatos 
with !i uiiiititiidti of thoir followers, and 
cut to the King of (joehin thoir ollas of 
itk gi.iiK-e.” — Conm, i. 182. 

I'ldd. . ecrtnin lords bearing title, 

wlioni they call Caimals " (oo'/wdc.s).-- IhimtaH 

ilf ti'nts, i'/tiofi. di f J{> i JhuH /'Jitiimunffj |i. 4lh 

KlOd.— “ The Malabar.s give the name of 
CaimalB (fV/mdox) to eortain great lords of 
\ issaK. who are with thoir governiiionts 
li, nighty !is kings, hut most of thoni have 
< oiiferlLVition and allianee w-ith some of the 
-le.il kings, whom they stand hound to aid 

,iiid ilLlend . . fonooi, f. 27r 

‘ I'learao sells Caimais i>ro/.os e inortos.” 

Mnhua ddiitfutxffuia, v. ]0. 

CAIQUE, S. The small skiff used 
ii ( )oiislanlJiio|di*, Tiirkisli DlU. Ts it 
k\ jKddeiit, or by a radical coiiueclion 
iiiroiigb Tiirlvisli Irilies on tlu* Arclic 
■iiores of Siberia, that tlie Greenlander’s 
L'nilttk IS so closely identical [The 
Shitif. Dicl.ri^iiyii liial/ the latter word 
i> Ksijiiimaux, and recognises no coii- 
lu-itioii with the former.] 

CAJAN, s. Thus is a name given 
l',\ S|iiengel {(Jajauiu'i and l>y 

ijimijL'iis (CytiKus cajcin\ to the legu- 
miiKuis shrnh whieh gives dhaUOi.v.). 

kindred plant lias been called 
hoUrhos catjany, Willdeiiow. We do 
iiol know Ihe origin of this name. 
Tlie Cajari was introduced to America 
'a tile slave-traders from Africa. De 
t/'iiiidolle iiiuls it iiiijuissilile to say 
"lielher its native region is India or 
Alrica. (See DHALL, CALAVANCE.) 

1 A< cording to Mr. Skeat the word 
i'' Malay. poJco'lcachaiuj^ ‘the plant 
which gives beans,’ quite a different 
woi-d from hijaruf which gives us 

Cadjan ] 

CAJEPUT, s. The name of a 
bagratit essential oil nroduced especi- 
ally ill Celebes and tne neiglihouriiig 
island of Bouro. A large luiantity is 
evported from Singapore and liatavia. 
It is used most fre([iiently as an ex- 
ternal application, hut also internally, 
< snecially (ot late) in eases of cholera, 
file name is taken from the Malay 
^'nyu-putihj i.e. ‘ Lignum album.' Filet 
(see p. 140) gives six different trees 
•ts producing the oil, wdiich is derived 
hum the distillation of the leaves. 


The chief of these trees is Melahuca 
Uui-ademiron^ L., a tree diffused from 
the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales. 
The drug and tree Avere first described 
by Kum[)liinH, who died 1093. (See 
HajLhury and Eludcignr^ 247 [and 
Wallcur^ Malay Arch.^ ed. 1890, 

р. 294].) 

CAKSEN, s. Hiis is Sea H. for 
Guxswahi {Roehiirk). 

CALALUZ, s. A kind of swdft iw- 
ing vessel often mentioned by the 
Portngnese w’riters as used in the 
Indian Arcliquilago. We, do not know' 

I lie etyniulogi, nor the exact cliaracter 
of the craft. [According to Mr. Skeat, 
Ihc word is Jav. kelulux^ kalnlus^ sptdt 
kdoelcn by Klinkert, and ex]»lained by 
him as a kind of vessel. The w'ord 
seems to he derived from loeloesy ‘to 
go right thrungli anything,’ and thus 
the. literal translation would he ‘the 
threader,’ Gie reference being, as in 
(lie ca.se of most Malay boat names, 
to the special figure-head from which 
tile boat w’as supposed to derive its 
w hole cliaractei*.] 

fl513.— Calauz. according to Mr. White- 
way, iH the form of the w'ord in .IWmrfrV 
Lfhn' to of Fi'b. SShU. — J tidia 

i>Jfur At yS. I 

IWb. — “4 great /<«M-/.ar(wi, ami H calaluzea 
and which row very iuai,*' -Lmi- 

hntnfUt 8 . 

l.')30. — “The King (of A chin) set forward 
with the greatcHt ix>.ssible des{)atch, a great 
nriiinmont ot 200 rowing veaaels, of which 
tlie greater part were tanchai'o.s^ joan<^, 
and oalallizes, besidoa 15 high-.aidod junks.’' 

F. M. t^nito^ cap. xxxii. 

1552.— “The King of Siam . . . ordered 
to be hill It a fleet of .some 200 anil, almost 
all fiVHrlufras and calaluses, which are row- 
ing-vesHols.” -fiurros, II. vi. 1. 

1613.— “ And having embarked with aomo 
comfinmona in a caleluz or rowing vessel. 
...” (JiHlinho dr Krrdta, f. 51. 

CALAMANDEB WOOD, s. A 

beautiful kind of ro.se- wood got from 
a Geylon tree (JHospyros qua>mta). 
Tennent regards tlie name as a Dutch 

с. oiTUplioii of Coromandel wood (i. 118), 
and Drury, we see, calls one of the 
ebony-trees (D. melanoxylon) “ Coro- 
maiidcl-ehony.” Forbes Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the wood Oalu- 
midinya^ Kalumederiye^ &g., and the 
term Kalumadlriya is given with this 
meaning in Clough’s Singh. Diet. ; still 
in absence of further information, it 
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iniiy remain cionhlful if this be not a 
borrowed word. It may be worth 
while t,o <.)bsevve that, aeeordiiig to 
Tavernier^ [ed. Ball,V\. 4^ the “painted 
oalicoes” or “chites” ot Masnli}>atani 
were (lalled “ Calm^mdur, tliat is to say, 
done with a j»eneil ” {Kalim-ddr‘}\ and 
jkossibly tins a]»]>elIation may have been 
given by traders to a deJicatt'Jy veined 
wood. [The N.E.lK suggests that the 
Singh, terms (jiioted ai»ove may be 
adajitations from tlie Dili, eh.] 

1777. — “Tn the Ciupalusi! lan^^uagc Gala 
minder !•< said i<> signify a hiaek (laniing 
troo. Tho heart, or wtxidy part of it, is 
extremely handsomn, with whitish or |);ile 
yellow and blaek or hrown veins, streaks 
and waves.”— 77o/n/jr)/7, iv. 20.'i-6. 

181 ;i. “Calaminder wood" appears 
among t!eyion products in MlflHini, i. 31.^* 

1825. — “A great deal of thi- furniture in 
Ceylon is made of ebony, ns well as of the 
Calamander tree . . . which is liceonu* 
.scarce from the imfirovidont use fomcrli 
made of it.” — Itt'her (1H44), ii 101. 

1831.- “The forests in tho neighl)ourhoo<| 
afford timber of every Kind (Calamander 
excepted ).”-- Vt ijltni 19.S. 

CAL AMBAC, s. The lincst kind 
of aloes- wood. (^rawfurd givc.s tin* 
word a.s .Tavancso, htlawhah, but it 
]»erlia]»s came wdl-h tin* article from 
Champa (q.v.). 

1510.— “There are throe sorts of aloes- 
wood. 'Pho tirst and most perfect sort is 
culled Calampat.” — I'arM/vac, 23.5. 

Ifdf). — “ ... It tiiu.st bo said that the 
very line calembuco and the other oagle- 
wofid is worth at Calicut 1000 inaravcdis the 
Ijound.” — liarbom, 204. * 

1539.— “ Tliis Kinbassador, that was 
Br<»thcr-in-]aw to the King of the iiatas 
. . . brought him n ricli Present <if Wood 
of Aloes, Calambaa, and r> (pimtals of 
Bei1$amon in flowers.” — F. M, in 

Cogan’s tr. p. 15 (ong. cap, xiii.). 

1551. — (Carapar, in Sumatra) “has nothing 
but forofits which yield aloeswood, called in 
India Calambuco.”- Fastanh^du, hk. iii. 
cap. 63, p. 218, <] noted by Vrairj'urd, Dos. 
Die. 7. 

1552. '—“ Pa.st this kingdom of Camboju 
begins the other Kingdom called Cainpa 
'(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the goniune aloes wood, which tho Moors 
of those parts call Calambuc. ”—Barro«, I. 
ix. 1. 

[c. 1590.— “Kalaabak (calembic) is the 
wood of a tree brought from Zirbad; it is 
heavy and full of veins. I^iiie believe it to 
bo the raw wood of aloes.” — Ahi, ed. Bloch- 
manrif i, 81. 

[c. 1610.— “From this river (the Ganges) 
comes that excellent wood Galamba, which 


is beliovod to come from the Kartlily Para- 
dise."- Pffmrd (If' Lnmf, Hak. Soc. i. 335.] 

1613. —“And the Galamba is tho most 
fragrant mrdut/n of the said tree."— f/wio/Ao 
(ff Eretfiu, f. 15/*. 

[1615. - Liimra (a black gum), gnnilack. 

collomback."— Ldtn-s, IV. 87.1 

1618. — “Wc ojioiicd the ij chistes w'hicli 
came from Syam with callamback and silk, 
and wuid it out ." — << hmrjf^ ii. 51. 

1771. — “ IjCs Mahomcbins font de 
Kalambac des ohapelcts rjii'ils portent a In 
mam par amusement. ( 'c hois «jimnd il cst 
cchauffe oil iin pen froth*, rend iin (uleiii 
agrniblc." Chimin, Jh'si. dr V Aroint ^ 1*27. 

Sci* EAGLE-WOOD and ALOES. 
CALASH, ,s. Viviu ■h nibche^ s;iid 

hv Littrc to be a Slav word, [and .so 
In Bavlv’s Did il, is calash 
and caloche. [The A' E.D. does mii 
recognise the latter iorin ; tin* former 
IS ns early a.s IbTb]. This seems to 
have been the earliest pivciir.sor of llu- 
huggy 111 Kasti'rn scMlements, liayb 
defines it as ‘a snmll open ehanoi,' 
The quotation beJow^ refei’.s l.o Habma, 
and the Pr<*,sident in ijiieslion was t.Iie 
Prest. of the Eiiglisli Faet.ory !i(, 
Chiistin, wdio, wil.h’his coiiiu'il, had 
Iieen ex]>elle<l from ('‘hina, and was 
halting at BaUvia on his way b* 
India. 

1702. — “The Sliabandor riding home 
in his Calash thi.i Morning, and seeing tlie 
President utting without the dfxir at 
D>dgings, .alighted and cumo and Rat witli 
the I're.sident near un hour . . . wh.'il 
movod the Shabancler to sjicak so plainl\ 
to the President thereof ho knew not, Put 
obsorvcil that the Shuhhander wa.s in hc' 
(ilusHcs at his first alighting from lu^ 
Calash.” — Prorgs, “Munday, 30th March,” 
AfS. Prport in India OJficf. 

CALAVANCE, 8. A kind of bean ; 
acc. to the (|iu)tatinn from Osheck, 
Dolichos nmendfi. The word was once 
common iii English use, hut seems 
forgotten, unless still used at, sea. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes : “ When I W'M.s 
ill the Navy, haricot lieans were m 
constant use as a suhstilute for potatoes 
and in Brazil and elsewhere, were 
called Calavances. 1 do not re- 
member whether they were the seed 
of Phaseolm lunatus or vulgaris, or of 
Dolichos miensis, alias Catjang^* 
CAJAN). The word cornea from the 
Span, garbanzos, which De Candolk* 
mentions as Castilian for chichc,^ 
or Gicer arietinum, and as used also 
in Basque under the form garbantzua. 
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\or garhatzUy from garau, ‘seed/ antzUj 

N.E.I).] 

1620.—“. . , from henco they inuko their 
|)i()Vition in nhuundanco, vi^. boofe and 
)><>rke . . . garvances, or small poaKe or 
lif.iiios. . . .” — Cods's l^iarii, ii. 311. 

(. 1630. — “. . . in their Canoos broujfhi 
IIS . . . li'roon )>eppGr, caravance, Builols, 
KpKS, and other things .” — Str T. 
Ucihrrt, ed. 1665, p. 3.00. 

iriO.— “i was forc’d to give thorn an 
(.'xiraoi Jmary meal every flay, uithor of 
Fiirimf or calavances, which at once made 
.1 consideraVilc consumption of our water 
'Liul tiring ” — Shcfvotie's Vdifugt’, 62. 

i7dH.— “But garvanqOB are prepared 
111 a different manner, neither do they 
glow soft like other pulse, by boiling. 

, . ~ Slxur's Travels^ od. 1757, p. 140. 

I7r»2.— “. . . CallvanseB (Jhiirhos gi.n- 

n,s,s).”- (hhvl, 1. 301. 

1771. “When 1 asked any of the men 
lit Dory why they bail no gardens of plan- 
t.iiiis and KalavanBas ... 1 learnt . . . 
that the Iluraforas sujijily them.”— /’onr#/, 

1 . /d iV. (fKium, 109. 

lS14.-“His Majesty is authorised to 
pi nnit for a limited time liy (>r«ler in 
Coiiiual, the V^’iiorbition from any Port or 
I’l.K’d whatever of . . . any Beans railed 
Kidney, Froncli Beaus, Taros, Lentilo.s. 
CallivanceB, and all other sorts of Pulse.” 

- Vet ,6-1 Cleo. 111. cH]t. wxvi. 

CALAY, s. 'J Pin ; also v., to tin 

I'TlK'i' voHHcls — 11. lala'l hurnd. The 
'Mini IS Ar. ‘tin,’ which ac- 

'tii'ding 1,0 certain Arahic writers was 
Ml ciilJi'd from a mine in India called 
/"/o’. Ill s]>iti' of the (lifl’ereiit inil ia.l 
■iii'l tei'iiiinal letter.s, il seems at least 
jiossilih' that l,he jdaee meant was the 
Mime that the old Aral) peoj;ra])liers 
' illed Kalfih^ near which tlnw ]»]ace 
iinnes of tin {al-l’ahi'i), and which w'aa 
lerlainly somcwdieiv ahout the const 
ol Malacca, j)Ossibly , as has been sug- 
K’l'sled, at Kadah_* or as wn‘ wi'ite it, 
Quedda. [See Alv, tr. Jarntt^ iii 48.] 
The tin produce of that region is 
"^■11 knowm. KnUing is iinli'ed also 
■1 name of tin lu Mnlay, which may 
'lave heeu the true origin of the word 
tore- us. It may be added that the 
''laall Stale of' Salangor between 
Malacca and Pe.rak was formerly 
t'liowm as MijfW-Ka.la.ng, or tlie ‘Tiii 
^biintry,’ and tliat the place on the 
M last, where the British Resident lives 

’ It niHy he observed, however, that Jevu'da in 
I'lalav liidicatftH the estuary of a navigable river, 
•I'l'l deuomiimtns many email ports in the Malay 
iCaUth of the early Arabs is probably 
Iw KwXi ir6Xts of Ptolemy's Tables. 

K 


is called Klang (see Miss Jiird, Goldfsn 
Chersonese, 210, 215). The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and cah^i, with 
the nasal termination .so freijuent in 
their Eastern borrowings. Blutean 
explains cfl/aVm as ‘Tin of India, finer 
than ours.’ The old winters seem to 
have he.sitated about the identitv with 
till, and the word is confounded in 
one (juotation below w'ith Tootnague 
((j.v.). The French use ealin. In the 
P. version of the Book of Numbers 
(<-li. XXXI. V. 22) hikCl is n.sed for ‘tin.’ 
See on tins word Quatrem^re in the, 
Journal ^fh'.s Savaus, Dec. 184G. 

o. 920.-'-“ Kuliih is the fociw of the trade 
in nlooswood, in camphor, in sandalwood, 
in ivory, in the load which is called al- 
Kala’i.” - Jiclatiou dtis Votmges, etc., i. 94. 

c. 11,61. — “Thencu ti' the Tslos of Jjanki- 
.6hu.s IS reckoned tw’o days, and from the 
latter to the Island of Kalah 5. . . . There 
ih in this last island an abundant mine of 
tin (al-Kala’i). The mebil is very pure 
and brilliant.” — Kdnxi, by Jtnihert, i. 80. 

1.652.- “ — Tin, which the people of the 
countr)^ call Calem.” — Oastauhnla, iii. 213. 
It I.M mentioned us a fltn)>le of Malacca in 
ii. 186. 

1606. — “That all the chalice.s which wore 
ueithcM* of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, should ho broken up and de- 
stroyed.”— (fvumif Sinnslo, f. 29 /j. 

1610. -“They carry (to Hormuz) . . . 
clove, cinnamon, poppor, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tm.” — 
HdiU’loiu’s dc /■’. Teixdra, 382. 

o 1610. — “. . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silvor, but also of another metal, 
whic-li IS called calin, which is white like tin, 
but, harder, purer, .and finer, and which is 
much used in the Indies.” — i^trrard de Umd 
(1679) 1 . 161 , [Hak. Soc. i. 2JH, with Cray’s 
note |. 

1613. — “And ho also reconnoitred all the 
sims of mines, of gold, silver, morcury^tm 
or calem, and iron and other metals . . .” 

(iodinho de JCredia, f. 58. 

i l644. — “Callaym.” See qiiotation under 

OTNAOUE.] 

1046.— “ . . . il y a (i.e. in Siam) plusiours 
minioros do calain, qni ost vu metal motoyeii, 
entro le plornb et I'estain.” — Cardim, He/, de 
la Pror. de Japan, 163. 

1726. — “ The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) are . . . Kja-Bn (a metal coming VQry 
near silver) . . ." — Valentijn, v. 128. 

1770. — “They send only one vessel (via. 
the butch to Siam) which transports Java- 
nese horse.s, and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, and linen ; for which they receive in 
return calin, at 70 livres 100 weight.” — 
Haynal (tr. 1777), i. 208. 

1780.—“ ... the port of Quedah ; there 
is a trade for calin or tutenague ... to 
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export to different parts of the Indies."— 
In l^uiin, JV. J}!rertorjf, 338. 

l794-f». — In the Tmvela to China of the 
ounger Dofi^if^nes, Caliu is nientKjned os u 
ind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacuu. — iii. 367. 

CALCUTTA, n-i.. B. Kalilcdld., or 
Knlikiitld^ a name of uncertain e.ly- 
molojry. The iiist mention that we 
are aware of occurs in the Am-i- 
Alihari. It is nell to note that in 
some e.arly <liarts, sncli as (hat in 
ValentijM, and the oldest in the 
Emihsh Pilots thouali Calcnl-ta is not 
eliteied, tliere is a ])lace on the iloogly 
(hilculd^ or (Uilcuia, which leads t.o mis- 
take. it is far helow, ne-ar (die modern 
FnltJi. [With reference to the quota- 
tions helow from Luillierand Soiinerat, 
Sir n. Yule writes {Hedgch., Dhmj^ 
Hak. Soc. ii. xcvi.) ; “ In Orine’s 

Hi'iiorical Fragmmtft^ Jf>h (dianiock 
is described as ‘Governor of the 
Factory at Golgot near Hughley.’ 
This name Golgol and the correspond- 
ing Golghut in an extract- from Mn- 
h/ihhat Khan indicate the name of 
the particular locality where the 
English Factory at Hngii was situated. 
And some confusion of this name 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious (‘rror of the Frenchman 
Jjuiller and Soniierat, the former of 
whom calls Calcutta Gohjouthe^ while 
the latter miy a : ‘ Lea Anglais pronon- 
cent et ecrivent Golgota.’ 

c. 1590.-“Kalikata ica Uahnjn na Bur- 
bal'pHrj 8 Ma/uit." — Aia. (orig.) i. 408 ; [tr. 
Jarrett, ii. 141 J. 

[1688.— “Hoe myself accompanyed with 
Capt. Haddock and the 120 soldiers wo 
carryod from hence oin barked, urnl about. 
. th^20th September arrived at Calcutta." 
— Jiedfffs, Ptary, Hak. Soc. li. Ixxix.j 

1698. — “This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, w’hich in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the towns fif Hontaniitty, 
Calcutta, and Ooomopore, with their dis- 
tricts extending about 3 miles along the 
eastern hank of the river." — repr. 
ii. 71. 

1702. — “The next Morning wo pa-ss’d by 
the English Factory belonging to the <ild 
Company, which they call Golgotha, and 
is a hannsomo Building, to which wore add- 
ing stately Warehouses."" yogaye to (hr E. 
hg Lt Sieur Lvillier,' E. T. 171.'», 

p. 259. 

1726. — “The ships which sail thither (to 
Hugli) first pass by the English Lodge in 
GoUocatte, 9 miles (Dutch miles) lower 
down than ours, and after that the French 


one called CluLhdimiagor, . . ." — Valevtlw. 
V. 162. 

1727. — “The Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the Penance of Physic, but few 
come out bi give an Acctmnt of its Opera- 
tion. . . . One Year I was there, and there 
wore reckoned in August about ]2(X) 
English, some Military, some Servants t<» 
the (Jomfwiny, some private Morchants re 
siding in the Town, and s(;ino Seamen 
belong to Shipping lying at the 'J'own, and 
before the beginning of Jaiman/ there wori‘ 
460 Buri.als registred in the (llerk’s Books 
of Mortality." — A. llavuUtm, ii. 9 and 6. 

c. 1742 - “I had occasion to stop at tliu 
city of Firashdang.i ((!handcnmgore) which 
iH inhubitod b} a tribe of Frenchmen. ^J'Ik* 
city of Calcutta, wlufh is on the other si(l(‘ 
of the water, and inhal)itcrl hy a tribe id 
English W'ho have settled there, i.s iijiilIi 
more extensive ami tliiikly l>opulatod. . . 

— ' .MaIiiI Karhn Khun, in Elliot, vui. 127. 

1753.- “All dessous d l'gli inimiSdiatc- 
nicnt, est retahlissenient Hollandois dc 
Shinsura, puis Shandemagor, ^tahlissc- 
meiit FraiKj’ois, puis lu loge I.)anois( 
(Sersnipore), et plus has, sur la nvage 
opjMKs^', (pii (jst eelni de la gauche en di-- 
scondaiit, Hanki-})nzar, oil losOstonrlois n'eiit 
j)Cl se nmintcnir ; ouhn Colicotta nu\ 
Anglois, a ipiekiues heiies de Ba|)ki-ha'/.ai, 
et dll mftme cAt^." — h' A nr ‘Ur, Eclaircim 
mnis, 61. With this cempare: “Almost 
o)HX)site to the Ihnx". Fnetciry is lianh- 
hanl'sal, a Place wljoro the OiStcnd ('omjuiin 
settled a Factr.V} , but, in Anno 1723, tlui 
quarrelled with the Eouzdoor or tfovornoi 
of Huijhlij, and he forced the Ostnidnn to 
quit. , . .* — A. ii. 18. 

1782. — “ hes Anglais jiourroiont rotin i 
auitaird’hui dcs Hoiumes imiiienscs de TJnile. 
r’iIh avoient on I’attontion do mieux c(»ni 
jioMor le conseil 8U)>r6me do Colecuta."*- 
Sonnerol, Voijogr, i. 14. 

CALEEFA, s. Ar. Khalifa^ Mu* 
(.Vilipli or Vice-geretit, a word whidi 
we do not introduce here in its higli 
Maliommcdau use, hut hecuuse of it> 
((uamt api)lii*a1,iou in Anglo-Indiim 
householaH, at least in Upper India, 
to two cluHses of (loiiieRtic .servant, ■?, 
the tailor and the cook, and somelinu"' 
to the harhm* and farrier. The 
is always so addimsed hy liis fellovy- 
servanks (Khalifa-jl). In South Indin 
the cook IS lalled Maistry, i.e. artiste- 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
<*4ille.d Monsii (1) ah indication of what 
ought to he his nationality. The root 
of the word Khalifa., according to Prol. 
Sayce, means ‘ to change,’ ana another 

* ‘‘Capitate doa ctabliNHemeiitN Anglais dans k- 
Dengule. Am Anglais prononcent et ienvtvi 
Golgota "(!) 
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derivative, hhdlify ‘exchange or agio’ 
is Ilje origin of the Greek KoWi/fios 
{Prvic. of Philology^ 2nd ed., 213). 

c. rifiJi.— . . vindrontmarchoantenroHt 
i|iii nous distrout et uunterunt quo li roys 
lies Tiirliirins avoit prise lii ciiei do Bnudas 
I’t I'apoHtolo (Ifis Snrra/iJiH . . . loi[uel on np- 
jiL'loit lo calife do Bnudas. . . .''—Joiiwi/fe, 

( MV. 

1298. — “ Baudas i.s a groat city, which used 
ti) l)i‘ tlie seat of the Calif of all the Karafasns 
in the world, just as Rome is the seat of the 
I'ojio of all the ( ’hnstiaus.”— .iV/am* 7 Vo, 
lik. 1. eh. 0. 

lnr)2. — “To which the Sheikh replied that 
111 was the vassal of the S<»ldan of (Jnin), 
.iiid that without hi.s perrni.s.sion who w'as 
1 1)0 sovereign Califa of the rrophel Mu- 
liiuned, he could hold no communication 
with people who so persecuted his fol- 
lowers. ...” /Jarru.^, II. i. 2. 

17;58. “ Mu/oratty, the late Kaleefa, or 

liciilonant of this province, us.surod me that 
he saw a hone helonging to one of them 
(iiiicicnt sUme cothtis) which was near two 
of their (<.<. 195 inches) in length." — 

>'</i(nr's TnurL m Jiarixiry, od. 17ri7, p. dO. 

17-17. — ‘ As to the house, and the patri- 
monial land.v, togothor with tin* iippouduges 
of the murdered minister, they were pre- 
siMitffl hy the Qhalif of tlie age, that is hy 
till Rniperor himself, to his own daughter.” 

>'<in Miitat/lin'iii, iii, II". 

<.17ti0 co- 

*' I hate .ill Kings nnd the thrones they .sit 
on, 

I’roii] the King of Kraneo to the Caliph of 
Britam." 

These lines w-oro found among the papers 
of Pr. Charles Kdward, and HupjKJsed to bo 
his. ihit Lord Stanhope, in the 2nd od. of 
his Mitie/ltnues, says he hnds that they are 
'lightly altered from a poem by Lord 
liochester. This we cannot find. {'Phe 
oiiginal lines of Rochostor {Poems on Utalr 
•l./Aor.f, 1 . 171) run : 

1 hate all ISlonarchs, and the thrones they 
sit on, 

Rroin the Hector of h'rance to the Cully of 
Britain. "1 

[1813. -“The nio.st skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is appointed khuleefu, or 
siijioriutoiidont for the Boason. . . .” — 
firvtiff/Uon, Letters, od. 1892, p. 164.] 

CALEEOON, CALYOON, s. ?. 

a water-pi jie for smoking ; the 
i*er.sian form of tlie, Hubble-Bubble 
Ol-v.). 

. 11812.--“ A Persian yhit, when the guest 

a distinguished personage, generally oon- 
«i«f H of three acts : first, the kaleoim, or 
^ater pipe. . . ."—JHorier, Journey through 
&c., p. 13.] 

1828,— “The older of the men met to 


smoko their calleoonB under the shade.” — 
The Kiizzidmah, i. 59. 

[1880. — ‘ ‘ Kallillns. ” See quotation under 

JUL1BDAR.J 

CALICO, s. Cotton cloth, ordinarily 
of toleralily fine texture. Tlie word 
appears in th(‘ 17th century sometimes 
in the form of Calicut, but possibly this 
may have lieen a purism, for calicoe or 
cnliico occurs in English earlier, or at 
least more foiiimoiily in early voyages. 
[Callara in 1578, Draper's Did. p. 42.] 
The word may have come to us through 
the French calicoi, which though re- 
taining 1 he t to the eye, does not do so 
to the. ear. The (pio’tatioiis sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The tine cotton 
Stull's ot Maliiliar are already men- 
tioned !>y Marco Polo (li. 379). Po.s 
sjidy they may have lieeii all lirought 
from heyoiul t hi' Ghauts, as Uie Malaliar 
cotton, ripening during the rains, is 
not ii.sable, aiiu the cotton slutl's now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 
(.see Fryer below ; and Terry under 
CALICUT). The (xermans, we may note, 
call the turkey Calecatiaehe Hahv, 
though it comes no more from Cali- 
cut than it does from Turkey. [See 
TURKEY.] 

1.^79.— “3 groat and largo Ciinowes, in 
onch whoroof wore cortuino of the greatest 
per.s()uugos that were about him, attirod all 
of thoiii m white Lawne, or cloth of Calecut.” 

Dtake, ]\'orht Lo coot /Hissed, Hak. Soc. 
1H9. 

1.591. — “Tho eommoditios of the shippes 
that come from Bongalu bee . . . fine Cali- 
cut cloth, Pintados, and Rice. yiarlcr’jt 
Lancastn', in HakL li. 592. 

1.592. — “The calicOB were hook-oaliCOB, 
calico lauuu.s, broad white oalicOM fin« 
starched oalicOB, coarse white cluioOB, 
browmo coarse calicOB.” — De»c. of the Great 
Oarrnrk Mad re He Puts. 

1602.— “ And at his departure gauo n robe, 
and a Tucke of Calioo w'rought wth gold.” 
— Lancaster's Voyage, in Purchas, i. 153. 

1304.—“ It doth appear by the abbreviate 
of the Accounts sent homo out of the Indies, 
that there remained in the hands of the 
Agent, Muster Starkey, 482 fardels of 
CallcOB."— In MUldletows Voyage, Hak. Soc. 
App. in. 13. 

,, “lean fit you, gentlemen, with fine 
callicOOB too, for doublets ; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and courtly ; a 
meek gentle oallioo, out upon two double 
affable taff atas ; all most neat, feat, and 
unmatohable,” — Dekker, Thf. Uo/iuat Whore, 
Act. 11. So. V. 

1605.—“. . . about their loynee they (tho 
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.lavanono) woare a kind of Callioo-cloth.” — 
JUthn. Scot, ibid. 165. 

1608. — “They entoom not so much of 
mune^r as of Calecut ulothos, Piuiados, and 
Buch like stuffs.’' — John Pairix, ibid. 136. 

1612. — “Calico copboord olaith.s, the piece 
. . , xls .” — Ratal ami VohiattounA, &c. (Scot- 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — “Aiigarezia . . . inhabited l>y 
Moores tradinp with the Maine, and other 
three Eaaterne Hands with their Cattell and 
fruits, for Gallicoes or other linncn tt> cover 
them.”— iS’i)- T. Roe, in J*urclias , [with some 
vorlial diHorences in Huk. Soc. i. 17]. 

1627. — “daitCOC, ti:/a thficaia Imfica. H. 
Calicdd, dicta k (^alecdt, hidiae rci/iom uhi 
aivficifiir." — Mmshrit, 2nd od., .s.v. 

1673. — “Staple Conimoditii's are Calicuts, 
white and painted."- Fri/cr, 31. 

,, “Calecut for Spice . . . and no 
Cloath, though it give the name of Calecut 
to all in India, it being the first l*nrt from 
whonc'e they arc known to be brt»ught into 
Euro}»o." — Ibid. 86, 

1707. — “Tlio (fovernor lays before the 
Council the insolent action of Cnptain Lea- 
ton, who on Sunday last nuirchcjd jmrt of 
his company . . . over the (^mijuiny's Cali- 
coea that lay a dyeing."— Minute in Whedn , 
ii. 48. 

1720. — Act 7 Geo. I. cap. vii. “ An Act 
to preserve and encourage the woollen and 
flilk manufacture of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual employing of the Poor, 
by prohibiting the Use and Wear of nil 
printed, painted, stained or dyed Callicoes 
in i\pparol, Iluushold Stuff, Furniture, or 
otherwise. . . — Stat. at Lanji , 'Hd. 

1812.- 

“ Like Iris' bow down darts the painted due. 

Starred, striped, and .spotted, yellow, red, 
and blue. 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin now.” 

Rejected Aiklresfiis {(^rnhhe). 

CALICUT, n.]). In tlic Middle 

Ages the chief city, and one of the 
chidi jiorts of Malaliar, and the r<*,si- 
dence of the Zamorin (q.^v.). The 
name Kolikddu is said to mean the 
‘Cock-Fortress.’ [Logan {Mmi. Mala- 
bar^ i. 241 note) gives /co/V, ‘fowl,’ and 
hottu^ ‘corner or cni])ty space,’ or kotUi, 
‘a fort.’ There was a legend, of Idie 
Dido type, that all the sjiace within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

c. 1343. — “ We proceeded from Fandaraina 
to Kalikflt, one of the chief ports of Milli- 
bar. The people of Chin, of Java, of Sailaii, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and Furs 
fro<^uent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world .” — tbn Batuta, iv. 89. 

c. 1430."“Golllcuthiam doinceps petiit, 
urbem maritimam, octo millihus passuum 


ambitu, nobile totiiis Indiac emporium, 
pipere, laeca, gingibere, cinnumomo cras- 
siore,* kebiilis, zedonna fortilis.” — Conti, 
in Poffgiux, l)e i’’ar. Fortuiuae. 

1442.— “Calicut is a perfectly secure har- 
bour, which like that of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from every city and from 
every country.” — A bdurrazzai', in Jiidui in 
XVth Cent., p. 13. 

c. 1475. — “Calecut i.s a port for the whole 
Indian sea. . . . The ciountry produces 
}»eppor, ginger, colour plants, niuscat [nut- 
meg '^J, cloves, cinnamon, aromatic roots, 
udiacli. [green ginger] . . . and everything 
is cheap, and servants and maids are very 
goml,"— yU'itDi., ibid. ]). 20. 

1198. — “Wo do}iartod thence, with tlie 
pihd whom the king gave us, for a city which 
IS called Qualecut."— Rutcirode V. do (iama, 
49. 

1.572.— 

“ Jh fdrsi de tormenta, c do.M ])riiiiciros 

Mares, a tcnior viif) dn peit(» vou , 

Di.sse alegre o I’lloto Molmdano, 

‘ Terra he dc Calecut, sc nuo me ongaiio.' " 

Camfies, vi. 92. 

By Burton : 

“ now, ’Hcaj^od tlm teini>e.st and the I'rsi 
.soa-droiid, 

tied from each bosom terrors vain, and 
cried 

the Mclindanian I’llot in delight, 

‘ Calecut-land, if aught I sec aright ' ’ " 

1616.- “Of that W('.>1 they make divers 
sorts of CoHico, which had that name (ns I 
suppose) from CallicuttB, not fai from Gon, 
where that kind of c-lf>th was ftrst bought 
by the Portiigue.se."— Tern/, in /^uicho,.. 
fin od. 1777, p 105, Callicute.] 

OALINGULA, «. A .sluice oi 
escape. Tam. Icalingal ; mueli 
in reiiorts of irrigation works in S. 
India. 

[1883.—“ Much has been done in the way 
of ]>roviding .sluices for minor 4 ehaniib 1 s of 
suj(j)ly, and caliugulahB, I>r water weirs for 
surplus vents .” — Vmkaaami Row, Man. of 
Tonjurc, p. 332. | 

CALPUTTEE, h. A caulker ; also 
the process of caulking ; H. and Beiig. 
kdlilpattf and kakfpdtti, and tlie.se no 
doulit from tlie. Port, calofatc. But 
lliis again i.s oriental iii origin, from 
the Arabic idldfat, the ‘pr()ce.ss ol 
caulking.’ It is true tliat Dozy 
]». 376) and also Jal (see his InCkx, ii. 
589) doubt the last derivation, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 

* Not ‘a larger kind of cianauion,’ or ‘clunanioii 
winch 18 known there by tho name of cram 
(caaclloe quae groasae apjvllantur), as Mr. Winter 
Jones oddly renders, but oanieUa groaaa, t(. 

' coarae ' cinnamon, alms cawia. 
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!ind Spanish words, and the Italian 
cakifattarn^ &c., with the Latin calefacerey 
;i view which M. Marcel Devic rejects. 
^'ltc latter word would ajiply well 
( iioiigh to the process of jntching a 
\cssp 1 as i)ractiH('d in the Mediterra- 
in aii, w’here we have seen the vessel 
c.treeued over, aiid a great fire of 
lliorns hindled under it to kpei» the 
]ii1(1j fluid. But caulking is not 

Idling; and when both form and 
iiicaning correspond so (‘xact.ly, and 
wlieii we know so many other marine 
It nils in the Mediterraiu'fin to have 
Ift'ji talien from the Arabic, there does 
iini seem to he room tor reasonable 
(It mitt in this case. The Emperor 
Alidiael V. (a.d. 1041) ^^as called 
Mx\a0dT77s, because he was the son of 
cl caulker (see Dnvttntfe^ Olo.'is, (Jvacr.y 
wlio (juotes /cuaras). 

ITt.M. - (At ]Vlo/.nnil)i(|uo) . . , ‘^To two 
calafattes ... of the .said bri^auiine.s, at 
tlu' rnte auluially of ‘JO, 000 each, with 
tOOO each for maintonanco and G 

iticMviiKif, of millet to each, of which no 
' "iinl IS tataen.”- Alo/aUi litdr/ho, Tomho, 11. 

« 1G‘J0. “S’ll estoit hcsoin do calfader 
li. Ninsseau . . . on > auroit boaucoup do 
1" me dan.s oo Port, jinueipalomont si on est 
‘"iihtraint de so .scniir des ( 'harpentiens et 
'le'> Calfadeurs da l’a,\‘<, parcu ipi’ils dc- 
I'ciident touH da ({(uivoVneur de JJombain.’’ 

-Hutitier . . . df» ft/ av#/., luir Aloixo 

(la Motta, in 'J’Jievoriot's Collection. 

CALUAT, s. This in some old 
iriivels is used for Ar. khiJvmfj ‘jirivae^, 
■I j'l ival.e interview ’ {C. /^ /frmw, MN.). 

1 104. — “And this (Jarden they call Taliciay 
• 111(1 in thfiir tonpiio tlicy call it Calbet.”— 
§ eix. Comp. M<trih4Wi, l!i0. 

11070. “ “Still deojior in the sipiaro is the 
timd tent, called Caluet-Kane, the retired 
M'et, or the ]ilaGo of tho privy (Jouncil.”— 
/krmer, cd. Constahlr, 3G1.J 

ISJJ. — “T uiu.st toll yoa what a pood 
f'-'llow the littlo Knja (»f 1'al'noa is. When 
1 visited him we sat on twoinusnuds without 
‘‘M-hanpinp one sinplo wcjrd, in a very ro- 
. ’i>L‘(’tiihlo durhar ; Init the moment we ro- 
Ured to a Khilwut tho Raja nroduood his 
'’i'll and Criminal Register, and his Miimto 
ef tlotnands, oolloctions and balancos for the 
l'^t quarter, and iiegan explaining the state 
of hia country as eagerly as a young 
Collector.” — JUjthinsiwie, in 7.-///’, ii. 144. 

f ] 8*24.— ‘ ‘ Tho khelwet or private room in 
"hioh the doctor was seated.'^’— 7/aj;< Baha^ 
p. «7.| 

CALUETE, CALOETE, s. The 

jdinishmeiit of impalemcui ; Malayal. 
kalaekki (pron. etti). [See IMPALE.] 


1510. — “Tho said wood is fixed in the 
middle of the back of the malefactor, and 
passes through his body . . . this torture 
IB called ‘uncalyet.’ ” — VurtJbema, 147. 

] 682.— “Tho Copitaine General for to en- 
courogo them the more, oommunded before 
them all to pitch a long staffo in tho ground, 
tho which was made sharp at ye one end. 
The same among the Malabars is called 
Calvete, upon ye which they do execute 
justice of death, unto the poore.st or vilest 
people of the country.” — Castailcdiiy tr. by 
N. L., IT. 142r, 143. 

160G.-^“The Queen rnarvollod mueh at 
tho thing, and to content them she ordered 
tho sorceror to bo delivered over for jainisb- 
nicnt, nnd to bo set on the caloete, which 
is a very sharp sUke fixcfl firmly in tho 
ground ...” &c.— t/m/cra, f. 47/’; see also 
f. 103. 

CALYAN, n.p. The name of more 
tban one city f)f fume in W. and S. 
India ; Skt. Kalyihiu^ ‘beautiful, noble, 
]»i‘()j»itions.’ One of these is the ])lace 
still known as Kalydiiy on the Ulas river, 
more nsnalJy calbid by the name of the 
city, 33 in." N.E. of Bombay. This is 
a very aiu’ient port, and is probably 
the one mentioned by C’osmas below. 
It a])]K‘ars as the r(‘sid(‘nei‘ of a donor 
in an in.scription on the Kanhen eares 
in Sdlselte (see Feryumn and BuryfuSy 
]). 349). Another " Kalyana was the 
cjijdtal of the ('haliikyus of the Deccan 
in the 9th-12th eeiitiiries. This is in 
the Nizam’s district of Naldrtig, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of tJie fortress called 
liy ibal name. A third Kalyana was 
a ]Mut of Caiiara, between Mangalore 
and Kuiidapur, in lat. 13° 28' or there- 
abouts, on the same river as Bacanore 
(mv.). [This is ap]»arently the place 
which Tavernier (ed. Jkilly ii. 206) 
calls iJallmn Bwidi or Kolynn Jiandar.) 
The (tiiotations refei’ to the first Cijyan. 

c. A. n. 80-90.- “The local marts which 
occur in order after Bfirygnva are Akabaru, 
Suppara, Kalliena, a city which was raised 
to the rank of u regular mart, in the time of 
Haraganos, but, since Handuues became its 
master, its trade has been put under restric- 
tions ; for if (xreek vessels, even by accident, 
enter its ports, a guard is put on lioard, and 
they are taken to Raryguxa.” — Ptnpfus, § 52. 

c. A.T). 545.—“ And the iuo.st notable 
places of trade are these : Sindu, Orrhotha, 
Kall in-nn. , Sibor. . . ."—Cosnjas, in Cathay y 
tkr.y p. elxxviii. 

1673.— “On both sides are placed stately 
AfdmSy and dwellii^s of the Portugal Fi- 
dodgw: till on tho Right, within a Mile or 
more of Oullean, tlioy yield possession to 
[ tho neighbouring Stm CL at which City 
I (the key this way into that Rebel’s Country), 
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Wind ftiid IMdo favouring us, we landed." — 
Fn/n-y p. 1‘23. 

18*25.— “ Near Candaulnh is a waterfall 
... its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
opposite to I'annah, under the naiiio of the 
Callianee river.”— ii. 137. 

Prof. Forchharanier has lately described 
the great reniaitis of n Pagoda and other 
buildings with inscriptions, near the city of 

Pegu, called Kaly&ni. 

CAMBAT, ii.p. Written by 
Mahon iiiiedfiii writers Kanhdijaty soiiic- 
tiiiies Kmhdyat. Actorrling to Col. 
Tori, the original Hindu name was 
Khamhavatiy ‘ City of the Pillar ’ ; 
[the Mad. Admin. Man. Clous, gives 
siamhha-tirOuiy ‘sacred ]»illar jiool ’]. 
Long a very famous jiort of Cuzerat, 
ttt tlie head of the (lulf to which it 
gives its name,. Under the Mahom- 
medan Kings of Guzerat it was one 
of their chief residences, and t.liey 
are often called Kings of Cambay. 
Cambay is still a feudal or \ State 
under a Nawali. The place is in 
de(*ay, owing ]mrUy to the shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, inii»eding 
navigation. [See ForhuSy Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. i. 31 3 J. 

c. 951. — “From Kambiya to the son 
about 2 parosaiigs. From K.ambftya to 
Sitrab^ya (?) about 4 days .” — htakhriy in 
KHioty 1. 30. 

1*298.— “Cambaet is a great kingdom. 
. . . There is a groat deal of trade. . . . 
Merchants como hero with many sliips and 
cargoes. . . ."^MuiCo Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 28. 

1320. — “Hoc voro Ocoanuni mare in illis 
partibiis principalitor hubet (luo.s portus; 
quorum vniis iiominatur Mohahai , ct alius 
Cainbetb."~-2[/a7'om tStviitdoy near begin- 
ning. 

c. 1420.— “C^bay is situated near to 
the na, and is 12 miles in circuit ; it 
abounds in snikonard, lae, indigo, myra- 
bolans, and silk.” — Conti, iii Jndta in AVlh 
Cent., 20. 

1498.— “In which Gulf, as we were in- 
formed, there arc many cities of C^hristiuns 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya.” — Jiotnro, 49. 

1506.— “In Combea ^ terra de Mori, e il 
fluo Re h Moro; el ^ una gran terra, o Ji 
nasce turbiti, e spigonardo, e milu (read 
ni/o— see ANIL), luche, corniolc, calcedonio, 
gotoni. . . — /tel. di Leonardo Ca' Masser, 

in ArchLmo Star. lUiliano, App. 

1674.— 

“ Thu Prince of Cambay's daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 

Each night he stinks a queen to death." 

HvdUrraa, l*t. ii. Canto i. 


Butler had evidently read the stories of 
Mahmud Bigarn, Sultan of Guzerat, in 
Varthoma or Purchas. 

CAMBOJA, ii.p. An ancient 
kingdom in the. eastern part of Indo- 
China, once great and powerful : now 
fallen, and under the ‘protectorate’ 
of France, whose Saigon colony it 
adjoins. The name, like so many 
otiiers of Indo-Cliina since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
apparently a transfer of the name 
ol a nation and eoiiiitry on the N.W 
frontier of India, Kamhoja, su]>]>osed t.o 
have been aliont tlie locality of Chitral 
or Kahnstan. Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and other (‘tymulogics have 
been invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (c. 1200 B.c ) 
this region had the name of Fu-nnn ; 
from the jieriod after our tu-a, when 
the kingdom of Ciimhoja had become 
powerful, it was known to the (’hiiiese 
as Chin -la. Its power seems to ha\e 
extended at one time westward, per- 
haps to the shores of the B. of Bengal 
Ruins of extvaordinarN vastiiess and 
architectural elaboration are numerous, 
and have, attracted great alleiition since 
M. Mouhot/s visit in 1850; though 
they had been meutioiied liy 16th 
century lui.s.sii-'naries, and some of the 
buildings when standing in sjilendour 
were described by a Chinese visitor at 
the end of the 13th century. The 
Oumhojans proyier call thenrselves 
Khmer, a name wliich .seems to have 
given rise to singular confusions (see 
COMAE). The. gum Gamboge {Cam- 
bodiam in the early records [Birdwood, 
Bep. on Old Bee., 271) so familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supply. 

c. 1161, — “. . . although . . . because 
tho boliof of the people of K^Cmitnya (Pegu) 
was the same as that of the Buddha-believ' 
ing men of Ceylon. . . . Parakrama the 
king was living in peace with the king of 
Rliradnya— yet the ruler of E^mltnya . . • 
forsook tho old custom of providing main- 
tenance for the ambassarlors . . . saying: 
"Hiose messengers are sent to go to Kisi- 
boja/ and so plundered all their goods and 
put thorn in firison in the Maluya country- 
. . . Soon after this he seized some royal 
virgins sent by tho King of Ceylen to the 
King of Kimboja. . . ."—Ext. from Ofey- 
hnrae Annals, by T. lihys Davids, m 
xli. Pt. i. p. 198. ‘ 

1295. — “Le pays de Tchin-la. . . Los 
gens du pays le nomment Kan-phou-tobi- 
Sous la dynastie aotuollo, les livres sacr^s 
des l^t)6tains nomment ce pays Kan-pbou- 
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tchi. . • ."^Chhme Accomt qf Chinlat in 
A hr/ JWmtmtf Nouv. Mil. i. 100. 

c. 1535.— “ Passing from Siam towards 
China by the coast wo find the kingdom 
nf Cambaia (road Camboia) ... the people 
.iro groat warriors . . . and the country of 
Camboia abounds in all sorts of victuals 

. . in this land the lords voluntarily iium 
theniflolves when the king dies. . . ."—Smi- 
mario dr' Jirgni, in Jiamuaio, i. f. 336. 

1.5.52.— “And the next State adjoining 
Siam 1 .S the kingdom of Gamboja, through 
I ho iniddlo of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, the source of which is 
m f.ho regions of China. . . ."—Uarrost^ 
Due. 1. lav. IX. cap. 1. 

L572.- 

" Vtin, passa por Gamboja Mocnm rio, 

C^)ue capitao dns aguas se interpreta. . . .“ 
Cavilies^ X. 127. 

[1616.— "22 cattes oamboja (gamboge).” 
—Foster^ iv. 188.] 

CAMEEZE, s. This word (Jtamis) 
IS uacd in colloquial H. and ^raniil 
lor ‘a shirt.’ It comes from the Port. 
i'amim. But that word is directly 
troin the Arah kaml§^ ‘a tunic.’ Was 
St Jerome^ Latin word an earlier loan 
Ironi the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word? probably the latter ; [so 
A'./'.'.D. S.V. Cttmise]. The Mod. Greek 
1 1 1 1 ' I, . of So] )h ocl e.s h as KnnlaLov. Gim em 
IS accoi’ding to the Slang JHriionanjy 
ii^rd in the cant of English thieve.s ; 
'511(1 in more ancient slang it was made 
nilo ‘ commission,^ 

c 400.— “Solent niihtantes habere linoas 
CamiBias vocant, sic upltis mombns ot 
iiibtricUis coriioribus, nt oxpoditi sint vel 
!i'l cursum, vol ad pruelia . . . ijuocumiiue 
rii cesaitas traxerit.” — Scti. llieronymi Epist. 
( I VI V.) oof Eabio/um, § 11. 

1-lOj. — "And t«) the said Eiiy Gonzalez ho 
t-Mve a big horse, an ambler, for they jirize 
!i horse that ambles, furnished with saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
tishiou ; and besides he gave him a camisa 
ftiiil an umbrella” (see BOMBBEBO).— 
§ Ixxxix. ; Markham, 100. 

1401. — "to William and Richard my son.s, 
all my fair camiBBB. . . of Jihhai'd 

of Newnham, Devon. 

1498 —"That a very fine camyaa, which 
in Portugal would bo worth 300 reis, was 
riven here for 2 fanons, which in that 
‘ ountry is the equivalent of 30 rrit, though 
tlic value of 30 rets is in that country no 
'iinall matter .” — Roteiro dr V. da Gama, 77. 

1*573.— "The richest of all (the shops in 
1*0/.) are whore they sell oamisaB. . . 
Marniul. Deac. Genjtral dc Affrica, Pt. I. 
(il*. lii. f. 87 b. 

CAMP, 8. In the Madras Presi- 
doiicy [as well as in N. India] an 


official not at liis headquarters is 
always addressed us ‘in Camp.’ 

CAMPHOR, s. There are three 
camphors : — 

a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Drgohalanops aromatica. 

b. Tbe cam])lior of Cbinaand Japan, 
from Cinnamomum Camphora. (These 
art* tbe two chief camjiliors of com- 
merce ; the first immenstdy exceeding 
tlie second in market value : see Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. cli. xi. Note 3.) 

c. Tlur camjibor of lUimm halsami- 
fern, T).C., iirodiiced anti u.sed in China 
under the name of ngai eanqdior. 

Tlie relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 
as b, 1 ; C, 10 ; a, HO. 

The first Western ‘mention of this 
drug, as was pointed out by Messrs 
Hanbury and FUicki^'er, occurs in the 
Greek medical writer Aetius (see 
below), but it lU’fibably came through 
tlie Arabs, as is indicated by the ph, 
or / of the Arab hiffir, representing 
tlie Skt. htrpura. Tt has been .sug- 
esf,ed that tbe word was originally 
avanese, in whie.li languagb /cdpwr 
appears to mean both ‘lime’ and 
‘ caiii])hor.’ 

Moodeen Sheriff says that Mfiir is 
used (in Tnd. Materia Medica) for 
‘amber.’ Tdbashir (s(‘e TABABHEEB), 
is, aixordiiig to the same writer, called 
hdns-hlfiir ‘ bamboo - camphor ’ ; and 
ras-kdfur (mereury-cam])hor) is an 
impure subchloride of mercury. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India are — 1. Itdfur- 
i-kaisuTi, which is in Tamil c^led 
pacKcKai {i.e. crude karuppuram/ 2. 
SuraU kdfur; 3. chinlj’ 4. hatai (from 
the Batta country?). The first of 
these names is a curious instance of the 
perpetuation of a blunder, originating 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. The name is unquestionably 
fdfi^lri, which carelessness as to points 
has converted into kqj^rl (as above, 
and ill Blochmann*s Ain, i. 79). Tlie 
camphor alfan^n is mentioned as early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a pbice called Pansur 
in Sumatra, perhaps the same as Barus, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug. 

A curious notion of Ibn Batuta’s 
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(iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a cane, filling the joints 
between knot and knot, jnay be ex- 
])lained by the statement of Barbosa 
(p. 204), that the Borneo camjihor 
as exported was ])ackcd in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor is liy Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
‘eatable camphor’ {da maiujiart')^ be- 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel. 

Our form of the word seems to liave 
come from the Sj>. akaiifor and canfora^ 
through the French tamphre. Dozy 
y>oints out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name mfura^ and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
(jaffer {Oosterl. 47). 

c. A.l). MO. — “Hygminyri cofeflio, olei | 
anlcn lih. ij, ojioVjulHuiiii lib. i., spictonarch, 
folij singu. uac. ini. carpobalsiimi, ariia - 
boms, amomi, ligiii aloes, sing. unc. ij. 
luusiickue, moschi, fiing. scruj). vi. quod 
SI etia caphura non dcont cx ca unc. ij 
adpcito. . . ." — Acta Aviidon^ hibrorum 
Nvi. Tomi Dvo . . . Ijitimtiito donati, 
Basil, MDXXXV., Liv. xvi. cap. cxx. 

c. 940.--“ These (islands called ub Ramin) 
abound in gold raino.s, and arc near the 
country of KansCir, famous for its camphor. 

. . .''‘—Mas’Udi, 1 . 838. The saino work at 
111 . 49, refers back to thi.s pa.s.sagc as “the 
country of Mansuiuh." Probably Mus'udi 
wrote correctly Fansurah. 

1298. — “In this kingdom of grows 

the best camphor in the world, called Gam- 
fera Fanmiri.'’-— Marco Pofof bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506. — . . e do li (Tcnassorim) vion 
pevere, canella . . . camfora da vumzar c 
de t/u*‘Ua non sc vutnm , . . ''{i.e. both 
camphor to cat and not t(» eat, or Smnatra 
and China camphor ). — Lfonanlo Ca' Maamr. 

c. l.^)90.— “nic Camphor trie is a large 
tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in (^hina. A lunidrud hor.sciiicti and 
iip^rds may rest in the shade td a single 
tree. ... Of the various kinds (*f fuiiiphor 
the best is called JtUnXki or {^m^nri. . . . 
In some books nim]ihfir in its natural sbtte 
is called . . . Bki7nsini''—A'ui, Ji/orhnaitni 
ed. i. 78-9. {HhnnuUil is more ]>roperly 
Lhhasnn, and takes its name from the demi- 
god Bhim.scn, second son of I'aiidu.J 

1623. — “In this shipp wo have laden a 
small iMireell of camphire of Jiarousir, being 
in all 60 ratia.'' — /iaUtrian Letter, pnbd. in 
Cocks'.^ lharjf, ii. 343. 

1726.— “The Persians name the ('amphorof 
Haros, and also of Borneo to this day Kafur 
Canfuri, as it also ai)])oars in the pnntod 
text of Avicenna . . . and Jiellttnt'nsis notes 
that in some MSS. of the author is found 
Kafur Fansuri. . . Valenti jn,\y, Q1. 

1786. — ‘“J’he Camphor Tree has been re- 
cently discovered in Uiis part of the Sircar's 


country. We have sent two bottles of the 
oasontial oil made from it for your use."— 
Letter of Tip poo, Kirkpatrick, p. 231. 

IS?."!.— 

*< Camphor, Bhimsaini (barus), valua- 
tion Hb. 80 rs. 

Keiiiied cake ... 1 cwt. O.'i rs." 

7'ab/e of Customs Duties on ImporLs iuin 
Hr. Jndut up in 187.5. 

The first of these is the 6no Sumatran 
cani))hor , the second at of the price is 
Ciiiiia eumphor. 

CAMPOO, s. n. hwmpfty corr. of 
till* English '‘camp,' or more projKiily 
of the J’ort. 'raiirjuf H ih used ior 
‘a cam]),’ but formerly was sjieedinillv 
applied to the ]).irtjally (iisci])liiii*d 
brigades under Eiirojieaii eommaiideis 
ill tlie Maliratta serviee. 

|].52f). — Mr. Whitev\ay notes that t’listan- 
heiia (bk. vi. ch. in ]). 217) and Barros 
(ilk 10, .3) speak of a ward of Malacca as 
Campu t'hma , and dc Kredia (1613) calls 
it Campon (hina, which may sn])}»lv a 
link between Campoo and Kainpung. (See 
COMPOUND). 

180.3.- “ Begum Snmroo’s Campoo has 
come U]> the f* hauls, and J am afi'.aid . . 
joined Scindinh yesterday. Two dosorier'- 
. . . declared that Pohlman’s Campoo wii*- 
follownng it.” — Willmptoii, ii. 264. 

1883. — “. . . its iinhappy jilains voro 
swejil. over, this way ami that, by Iho 
' cavalry of rival MahraVta powers, Mogul ami 
i Hohilla liorM^mu, or campos and pultuns 
(battalions) under Kuro])eun adventurers. 
. . — O ’^^Cerlif Jli rif ic, Ai)ril, ]>. 294, 

CANABA, u.]». Bro])erly Kannada. 
This Tuiiiie liHs long been given to tliiit 
])art of the West coast which lies below 
(lie Ghauts, from Mt. Dely nortliward 
to the Goa territory : .'Uid now to the 
tuo British districts eonstitiiled out 
of that tract, viz. N. and S. Ganara. 
This a])])ro])riation of the naimt, how- 
ever, ai)]iems t.o be of Euro]»ean origin. 
The name, ]irobablv meaning ‘black 
conntrv ’ [Dravid. )car, ‘black,’ ndi/a, 
‘ count rvj, from the black cotton soil 
])reviuling tluii e, was projierly syiionv- 
moiis with Karnataka (see CARNATIC), 
and a]»])tirenLly a corruption of that 
word. Our (|iiotations show that 
throughout the sixteeiilh century the 
term was a])i)lied to the country above 
the Ghauts, Hometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Naxsixiga or Vijayanagar 
(see BISNAQAR). Gradually, and pro- 
liahly owing to local application at 
Goa, where the natives seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portuguese us Ganarijs^ a term which 
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in llie old Portupiese works means 
(he Konkani people and language of 
({ori, tlie name l)ecaiiiL* approjuuated 
(i» tin* low country on the coast 
hctwccn Goa and Malahar, which was 
siihject to the kingdom in ([ucstion, 
miicli in tin* same way that the name 
came at a later date to he 
iiiisi])])lied on the other side of the 
iVniiisuhi. 

The Knmtra or Canarese language* 
14 s}K)ken over a large tract above llie 
(Ihiiiits, and as far north as Bidar (see 
T}}trnd. p. 33). It is only one 
,»t scvei'al languages s])oken in the 
I’.ntish districts of Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. near 
Kmidripur. Tn.hi is the chief language 
111 (lie Southern District. Kanadaxn 
''•Tiirs in the gi-eat Taiijore inscription 
ft the Jlth century. 

ir»lt5 —“Beyond thi.s river connnoiieeM tho 
Km^rdoin of Narsinjju, which contains five 
vory largo provinces, each with a language 
()l it4 own. first, which stretches along 
the coast to Malahar, is Tuliriate (i.e. TiiJii- 
iiadiiy or th« modern district of S. Caiinrn) ; 
.mother lies in tho interior . . . ; another 
lias the nnnio of Tehnga, which confines with 
the Kingdom of Orisa ; another la Canaxi, 
in whicii is the great eity of Bistiaga ; and 
then tliu Kingdom of (3iaramondel, tho lan- 
pii'igc of which is TamuI.'’-“iJ(o?»o.'f<'/. This 
(•assage is exceedingly corrupt, and tho 
version (necessarily imperfect) i.s made up 
fiorn tliroo— viz. Stanley’s English, from a 
!^p. MS., Ilak. Soc. p. 79 ; tho Portuguese 
of tho Lisbon i\cudomy, p. 291 ; and 
itainiiHio’s Jtalian (i. f. 299r). 

c ].'i35. — “Tho Inst Kingdom of tho First 
India is called the Province Canarim ; it is 
horderod on one side liy tlie Kingdom of 
flea and by An ja diva, and on the other 
by Middle India or Mulubur. Jn the 
iiilorlor is the King of Narsinga, who is 
liiief of this country. U'ho sjieech of those 

Canarim is ditieront from that of the 
Kingdom of Doenn and of tloa.”— t'ortu- 
giic.si- Suruviarif of Eastern Klugdovts^ in 
lidiuvsiOj i. f, 830.* 

Ih^.— “Tho third province is called Ca- 
nara, also in the interior. . . .” — Castajiheda, 
n. 50. 

And as ajijdied to the language ; — 

“The language of the (leiitoos is Ca- 
nard ’’-Jbul. 78. 

1552. — “The whole coast that we speak 

hack to tlio Ghaut {Gaif) mountain range 
• ■ . they call Ooncan, and the peojilo pro- 
’•tirly C^onennese {Conquenfjs), though our 
people call them CanareBe' [Camrijs). . . . 
And as from the Ghauts to the sea on 
Jl^iH west of tho Decan all that strip is called 
j'oneaii, so from the Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canard, always excepting that 


stretch of 46 loaves of which wo have 
.spoken [north of Mount Doly] which belongs 
to the same Canard, the strip which stretches 
to Capo Comorin is called Malabar.” — Barrus, 
Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1.5.52. — “ . . . Tile Kingdom of Canara* 
which extends from tho river called Gate, 
north of Chaul, to C^ape < iomorin (so far us 
concerns tho interior region east of the 
Ghats) . . . and which in tho cast nmrche.s 
with the kingdom of Onsa ; and the Gentoo 
Kings of this great Province of Canard were 
those from whom sprang the present Kings 
of Bisnugii.” — Ihid. Dec. II. Iiv. v. cap. 2. 

1.572. - 

“ Atpii .so enxorga la do mar undoso 

Hum nionte alto, quo corro loiigainente 

Servindo uo Malahar de forte muro, 

Com ijuo do Canard vivo seguro." 

Canams, vii. 21. 

Englished hy Burton : 

“ Hero seen yonsido w’horo wavj waters 
play 

a range «>f mountains skirts the murmur- 
ing main 

serving tho Msilabar for mighty muro, 

w'ho thus from him of Canard dwells 
secure.” 

1598. “Tho land itsolfo is called Decan, 
.ond also Canara.” — Linsrhotm, 49; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 169], 

1614. “Its ])rnpor name is Vhirnalkaca^ 
which from corru})tion to corruption has 
come to he called Canara.” — Oouto, Dec. 
VJ. liv. v. cap. 5. 

In tilt* following (|uotations the lenu 
i.s an]>lu*(l, either inclusively or exclu- 
sivt*\y, to tilt* territory vN'hich wc now 
call (Jaiiura . — 

1615 — “Canara. Theiico to the King- 
dome (if the Cannarins, which is hut a 
little one, and 5 dayes journey from 
banians. They are tall of .stature, idle, 
for the most part, and therefore tho greater 
thoeves." — Ik Aloiifart, p. 23. 

1623. Having found a good oppor- 
tunity, such as 1 desired, of getting out 
of Goa, and jienctrnting further into India, 
that is more to tho south, to Canara. . . .” 
J\ drffa ]'af/e, n. 601 ; | Hak Soc. ii. 168]. 

1672. “'J’ho atrip of land Canara, the 
iuhahitaiits of w’hich are called Canarins, 
IS fruitful in rice and other food-stuffs.”— 
Baldacus, 98. There is a good map m this 
work, which shows ‘ Canara ’ in tho modern 
acceptation. 

1672. — ^^Ikscripfion o/* Canara aii/f Journey 
to Goa . — This kingdom is one of the finest 
in Indio, all plain country near the sea, 
and even among tho mountains all peopled." 
— P. Vnirenzo Alaria, 420. Hero the title 
Rooms used in the modern sense, but tho 
Slime writer applies Canara to the whole 
Kingdom of Bistiagar. 

1673. —“ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came on board." — Fryer (margin), p. 67. 

1726.— “The Kingdom Canara (under 
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which Onnr, Batticala, and Ciarcojui are 
dependent) compriHOH all the western laudfl 
lying between Wulkan {Konhm 1) and 
Malabar, two great const countries." — 
Valm.t(jn^ v. 2. 

1727.— “The country of Canaxa is gener- 
ally governed by n Lady, who keeps her 
dourt at a Town called Jiaydoar, two Dnys 
journey from the Sea .1. Uamifton^ i. 280. 

OANABIN, n.i). Tliifl name la ap- 
plied in Home of tne (jnotationa nndttr 
Ganara to tlie iieojde tlie district 
now HO callisd by ns. liut the Portu- 
guese applied it to tlie {Konkani)\K'o\)\{.' 
of Goa and their language. Thus a 
Konkani grammar, originally ])repared 
about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thonia.s 
Eatevuo (Slejiheiis, an Englislinian), 
jirinted at Goa, 1640, bears I he title 
Arte da Livdoa Canarin. (Wee A. 
P(urnell) in Irid. Antiq. ii. 98). 

[1823.— “Canareen, an appellation given 
to the Creole Portuguese of (loa and their 
other Indian Hottleuients. ” — (hreny Nana- 
five, i. 191.] 

CANAUT, CONAUT, CON 
NAUGHT, s. H. from Ar. the 
side wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See BUBBAFURDA.] 

[1616.— “High cannatteB of n coor.se 
stuff made like arras ." — tSir T. lioc^ l>iari/, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 325.] 

,, “ The King’s Tents are red, reared 

on poles very high, and placed in the midst 
of the Gamp, covering u largo Cotiipasse, 
encircled with Canats (made of red calico 
stiffened with Canes at every breadth) 
standing upnght about nine foot high, 
guarded round every night with Suuldiers." 
— Terry, in Purchae, ii. 1481. 

c. 1660.— “And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Invdostan, where the Grandcc.s 
especially arc so jealous . . .) I was so 
near to the wife of this Prince (Darn), that 
the cords of the KaiiateB . . . whicli en- 
closed them (for they bud not so much as 
a poor tent), wore fastened to the wheels 
of my chariot.” — Bemier, E. T. 29; [od. 
Comtahle, 89]. 

1792. — “They passed elose to Tipjioo’s 
tents ; the canaut (misprinted canaul) was 
standing, but the green tent had boon 
removed. 7'. Alunru, in Life, iii. 73. 

1793. — “The canaut of canvas . . . was 
painted of a beautiful sea-green cfdour.” — 
IHroni, 2.30. 

[c. 1798. — “On passing a skreen of Indian 
COnnai^htB, we proceeded to the front 
of the Tusbeah Khanuh." — Asiatic Res., iv. 
444.] 

1817. — “A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts." — Mill, ii. 201. 

182.').— Hober writes connaut.— Orig. od. 
ii. 257. 


1 1838.— “The kheuauts (the space be- 
tween the outer covering and the lining 
of our tents )." — Miss Kden, Up the Cmintiij 
ii. 63.] 

CANDAHAR, n.p. Kajidahar. 
The ftjiplication of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) the well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is tin* 
object of HO iiiucli jtolitical intercHt. Bui, 
by the Ar. geograiilieis of the 9t-h to 11th 
centuries the name is {ipi»lie(l to (h) 
the country about Peshawar, as the 
eipiivaleiit of the ancient Indian Gmid- 
luira, and the Gandaritu of Strabo. 
Some think tJie name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the ])eo])le of Gaiidhara carrying 
with them the beggniig-pfit of Buddhii, 
believed by Sir H. Kawlinson to be 
identical with a largi* sacred veH.sel of 
.stone jn’cserved in a mo.sqiie of Gaiida- 
har. Others think that Oandaliar 
may re])resi‘nt A Icxmidropoks in Ara- 
chosia. We tmd a tim’d aiiplicution of 
tlie name (c) iii Ibn Batuta, as well 
;iR in earlier and later writers, to a 
former ]»ort on the ea.sl shore of the 
Gulf of Oumh.'iy, Ghaiidhar in the 
Broach District. 

a. — — “ Those who go frf)m Porsiii, 
from the kingdom of llorii(;aiii (Khornsaii), 
from Bohiiru, anu all the Wo'itcrn Itogions, 
travel to the ijity wbuib the natives cor- 
ruptly call Candar, instead of Scandar, 
tho names by which the Persians call 
Alexander. . . .” — Jkirros, IV. vi. 1. 

1664. — “All these great jsrtqiarations give 
us cause to apprehend that, instead of 
going to Kar/ieiinre, we be not led to be- 
•siege that imisortant city of Kandahar, 
which IS tho Frontier to Persia, lndo,staii, 
and Usbock, and tho Gapital f)f an excellent 
(kmntry,” Iternier, K. T., p. 113; [ed. 
Constable, 3.52]. 

1671.— 

“ From Aracliosia, from Candaor east, 

And Margianu to the Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucasus. . . 

Paradise RegainexJ, iii. 316 seqq. 

b. — c. 1030. — “ . . . thonce to the river 
Chnndr/Ihn (Chinllb) 12 (purawtngs) ; thence 
to Juilam on the West of tho Buyat (or 
Hydospos) 18 ; thonce to Waihind, capital 
of Ka nda h Ar ... 20 ; thonco to Parshawar 
14. . . ." — Al-RirUni, in Elliot, i. 63 (cor- 
rected). 

c. -~c. 1343.— “From Kinbaya (Cambay) 
wc went to tho town of Kuwi {K&nvi, opp- 
(’ambay), on an estuary where the tine 
rises and fulls . . . thonco to KandaMft 
a oonsidorable city belonging to the Infidels,^ 
and situated on an estuary from the sea.' 
— 75n Jiatuta, iv. 57-8. 
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1516.— “ Further on . . . there in another 
pl.ice, in the mouth of a Braall river, which 
IS railed Ouendari. . . . And it in a very 
jjood town, a soaiiort. /3aWjoj»a, 64. 

1814 — “Candhax, eifi^hteen miles from 
liio wells, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of a river ; and a place of considerable trade ; 
lioinjj a preat thoroughfare from the sea 
roast to the Qaut mountains." — Forln^ Or. 
Mem. 1 . 206 ; |2nd ed. i. 116J. 

CANDAllEEN, r. Tn Malay, to 
wliuli language tlie word ajipareiiUy 
l.rloiigR, hanilurl. A lerni formerly 
,i]>plied to the hundrcdlli of the Chinese 
ounce or weight, comnionly called hy 
!li(' Malay name tahil (see TAEL). 
l’>\er (1G73) gives the Chineae weights 
ill us : — 

1 (\iftee is nearest 16 Teties 
1 7Wn (Taie ?) is 10 Mans 
1 AffiRD in Silver is 10 Quandreens 
1 Quandreen is 10 ra.^i- 
(Ui»h nmko J J{oi/af 
I gram English weiglii is 2 cash. 

1551 — “In Malacca the weight used for 
jjdlcl, niimk, &e., the cafe, contains 20 taeh, 
each tael It) vtfizeft, each maz 20 OUlU' 
(luiyiiB ; also k pauul 4 mazes, each maz 
'1 ntfmngs . eacli cupong 5 cuindur3ma." — 
.■I. Funefi, 39. 

1615. -“We bought 5 groato square 
posies of the Kingos master carpenter, 

' "sl 2 mas 6 oondrius per iiooco." — CocLb, 

I 1. 

(1) CANDT, n.p. A town in the hill 
'■"uiitry of Ceylon, which hecaine the 
<lt‘l)osit of the sficred l.ootli of liiiddlm 
■d the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
■il'uut 1592. Chitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
I'l.icfi Mahd- nuvera, ‘gre^it city.’ The 
uaine seems to have arisen (lut of some 
uiisfii (prehension by the Portuguese, 
uliicli may be illustrated by the quota- 
liou from Valeiitijn. 

c. 1530. — “And passing into the heart of 
“>0 Island, there came to the Kingdom of 
bandia, a certain Friar Pascoal with two 
^;ni}iiinion8, who were well received by the 
aing of the country Javira Bandar ... in 

iiiiich that he gave them a great piece of 
pruiiiid and everything needful to build a 
• narch, and houses for them to dwell in." — 

< Doc. VI, liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1 — ** • • ■ at throe or four places, 
u^e the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
ueJs entrance within this circuit (of moun* 
tuiis) which forms a Kingdom called Cande." 

liarros, Dec. Ill, Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1645.—,“ gQQjj Emperor 

come to his Castle in Condi he gave 
oU captive Hollanders 

ould be distributed throughout his coun- 


try among the peasants, and in the City.*’ 
— J. J. Altai's Ih-JdUiriffti Krieffa-Dienstf 97. 

1681. — “The First is the City of Candy, so 
generally called by the ChriMians, probably 
from Oonde, which in the Ckingulays Lan- 
guage signifies Ililh, for among them it is 
situated, hut V)y the Inhabitants called 
Iliiigodagid-neure, as much as to say ‘The 
City of the (Jhingidaif })oonle,’and Maumeur, 
signifying the ‘Chief or Iloyal City.'” — It. 
Knox, p. f>. 

1726. — “ Candi, otherwise Candia, or 
named in (‘ingaloes Oonde fhtda, x.t. the 
high mountain country." — Val€ntijn{Ceylmi), 
19. 

(2) CANDY, s. A weight used in S. 
India, which may be staled roughly at 
about .500 Ib.s., but varying much in dif- 
ferent yiarlH. It corrcHponds broadly 
with the Arabian Bahar (q.v.), and woh 
geiierully eciuivalent to 20 Maiinds, 
varying therefore with the luaund. 
The word is Malir. and Tel. Wmvdi, 
written in Tam. and Mai. kandi, or 
MhI. kmtfi, [and comes from the Skt. 
kkafid, ‘to divide.’ A Candy of land 
is supposed to be as much as will pro- 
duce a candy of grain, approximately 
76 acres]. Thu Portuguese write the 
word randil. 

1563. — “A candil which amounts to 522 
))oiinds ” (armteis). — CJarcta, f. 55, 

1598.- “One candiel (v.l. cundilt) is little 
more or loss than ]4 bushels, wherewith 
they measure Itice, Como, and all graino." 
—Linscholen, 69 ; I Hak. Soc. i. 21.5]. 

1618.- “The Candee nt this place IBate- 
cala) coiitaincth ncoro 501) pounds.” — W. 
Hore, in J'lirchas, i. 657. 

1710. — ‘‘They advised that they have 
supplied Hahih Khan with ten oan^ of 
country gunpowder. " — In Wheefer, ii. 136. 

c. 1760,-- (1 rose gives the Bombay candy as 
‘20 inaunds of ‘28 lbs. oach=560 lbs. ; the 
Surat ditto as^ ‘20 nmunds of 37 ^ lbs. =746]I 
lbs. ; the Anjengo ditto 560 lbs. ; the Carwar 
ditto 575 lbs. ; the Coromandel ditto at 500 
lbs. Ac. 

(3) CANDY (SUGAR-). This name 
of crystallized sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Europe from the P.-Ar. kand 
(P. also shakar hand; Sp. ctzucar cxindey 
It. candi and zucchero candito; Fr. sacrc 
candi) is of Indian origin. There ip a 
Skt. root khand, ‘to break,’ whence 
khanda, ‘broken,’ also applied in 
various compounds to granulated and 
candied sumr. But there is also Tam. 
kar-kanda,lcala-kai^a, Mai. kandi, kal- 
karidi, and kdikantu, which ma^ have 
been the direct source of the P. and 
Ai. adoption of the word, and perhaps 
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its original, from a Dra vidian w()rd = 
‘lump/ [Thti Dra vidian terms mean 
‘ stone-piece.’] 

A German writer, lone within last 
century (as we learn from Mahn, quoted 
in Diez’s Lexicon), ai)pears to derive 
candy from Candia, “ because must of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought fi’om that island ” 
— a fact probably invented for the 
nonce. But the writer Avas the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1829) 
characterised the book of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels” 
(see Jjitrodvchon to Marco Polo^ 2nd 
ed. pp. 112-113). 

c. 1J14IJ.— “A continajo si veiide j?ion- 
giovu, caiinella, lacca, iuceiiso, inciaco . . . 
verziiio scorzutcj, zucclicro . . . zucchero 
candi . . . poruollanc . . . costo . . 
J'rgu/otti, ji. 134. 

1401.—“. . . Uri amnoletto di balsanio. 
Tcriaca bossolotti 15. Zucclieri M ocean (*) 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattoU* 5. 

. . Lid of from Sultan of Egg fit 

to the Ihge. ' (Hee under BENJAMIN.) 

c. 1590. — “ White sugar candj' (kondl 
soffd) . . . 5J per — Jj/<, i. 63. 

1627.— “^ngnr Candie, or Stone Sugar.” 
— Minnhctr, 2iid od. .s.v. 

1727.— “The Trade they have to Chinn is 
divided between them and Surat . . . the 
Gross of their umi Cargo, which consists 
in Sugar, Sugar-candy, A1 loin, and some 
Drugs . . . are all for the Sural Market.” — 
A. Uamillon, i. 371# 

CANGUE, s, A square board, or 
portable pillory of wood, u.sed m 
China as a punishment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells williams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. The 
frame weighs uji to 30 lb.s., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, hut so broad as to ]»revent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night {Gile,% [and 
see Gray^ China^ i. 56 seqq.]). 

The Canque was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is first 
mentioned niidcr A.b. 481. In the 
Kwang-yun (a Chin. Diet, published 
A. I). 1(K39) it is called hmggiai 

(modern mandarin hiang-hiai^ i.e. 
‘Neck-fetter.’ From this old form 
]»rohably the Aiiamites have derived 
their word for it, gong, and the 


Cantonese k'ang-ka, ‘ t(} wear tbe 
Ganguef a survival (as frequently 
}iaj>peiis in Chinese vernaculars) of an 
ancient term with a new orthogi’aphy. 
It IS probable that the Portiigue.se 
took the word from one of the.se bitter 
forms, and a.ssociated it with their own 
amga, ‘ an ox-yoke,’ or ‘ porter’s yoke for 
carrying burdens.’ [Tins view is re- 
jected by the N.E.D. on the author ily 
of Prof. Tit'ggti, and the w'ord is re- 
garded as derived irom the Port., form 
given above. In n'ply to an eiH|niry, 
Prof. Giles write.s : “I am entirely of 
(»pinion that the word is from the 
Port., and not from any Chinese 
term.”] Tbe thing is alluded to b\ 
F. M. I’info and otlier early Avnteis 
on (’Inna, wlio do not give it a name. 

Something of tins kind was in use 
in countries of Western A.sia, called 
in I’. doKhakn {hilujnum). And tins 
W'ord i.s a}ifdied ti> tlie f’linie.se canfinc 
III one of our (iiiotatioii.s. 
hoAVever, is ex|)lained in the lexicon 
liHrhdn-'i-Kdti a.s ‘a, jijeee of tiinlier 
wdth two braiielies ]d;ieed on the net k 
of a criminar (tfutfremen, in AV. il 
Extr. XIV. 172, 173). 

1420 - “ . . . niailc the ariibas, sudors coTiK' 
forward side by side with eeriain prisoners 
. . . Somo of LhcHo bad a dosimla t)n their 
nocks ." — Shah Jtnlh\'< AJisston to (Ihma, in 
Calluig, p. ceiv. 

11525.— CasPoibodn (Hk. VI. eb. 71, p. b'.l) 
Hjiotiks (»f women wlu» hnd i*<»mo from (‘ortnyal 
in tbe ships without leave, being tied up m 
it oaga nnd whijtped.] 

c. 1540. — “ . . . Ordered iis to he put in n 
horrid prison with fetters on onr feet, man 
aclc.s on (»ur hands, auil tolta/.t on our iioeUs. 

. . F. J/, Pmtu^ (eng.) eh. Ixxxiv, 

1585. — “ A1.SO th(‘y doo Jay on thorn a cer- 
taiiie fi»vcnng of timber, wherein rcmainelh 
no more space of hollownesse than their 
hotlies doth make : thus they aro vsod that 
lire eondeiiined to donth.’’- Alemloza (tr. 1')’ 
Parke, 1599), Uak. Soe. i. 117-118. 

1696. “ IJe was iinpriHotuid, oongoed, 

tornicntod, Imt making friends w’ith his 
Money . . . was eloarod, and made Undor- 
Ciasioiiicr ..." liitwgR) 'a Journal u.iVov\\\n. 

(’hma, in Ikdrgmfilc, Or. lOp. i. 81. 

[1705. — “Ak' the ]»eop]o were under eoii- 
fiiienicnt in .se])aratc honsoH nnd alsti in COD- 
gass"- lledgt'fi, Jharg, lluk. Soc. ii. cccxl.l 
,, “I desir’d several Time.s to wad 
ujKm the Guvernour ; but could not, he was 
so taken up with over-hallmg the Goods, that 
came from l‘ulo Gondore, and weighing tho 
Money, which was found to amount to 21 j 300 
Tale. At last upon the 28th, 1 was obliged 
trfi appear an a Criminal in Congas, before 
the Govemour and his Grand Council, 
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at tended with all the Slaves in the Congaa.’’ 

— Letter from Mr. James Canunyham^ sur- 
vivor of the Pulo Oondoro iimsHuere, in 
l(,iL-ner, p. 93. Lockyor add.s: “1 undcr- 

the Congas to be Thuin bolts” (p. 95). 

]7ii7. -“With his neck in the congOOB 
\\hieh Jiro a pair of Stocks made of bamVMKis.” 

— I Hamilton, ii. 175. 

J779. — “ AussitAt on les iriit tons troi.s on 
)insi)n, dcs chninos aux picds, uno cangue 
,111 I I lU “ — Lfltris Edif. xxv. 127. 

1 797 — “The jmnishment of the dta, iLsually 
. illed hy Europeans tlie canglie, is generally 
iiilli<-ted for jMitty mnios.” — StauhUm, Km~ 
&c., ii. 492. 

1S7H. — “. . . f rapper sur les joues a 1 'aide 
•I’lini! ]»otite lame dc euir ; c’cst, je erois, la 
scule correction aux feinines, car jo 

11 CM ai jamais viijiueune porter la cangUO.” 

— hum Housset, .1 Tiavrrs la (Viute, 124. 

CANHAMEIRA, CONIMERE, 

[COONIMODE], II.]). Katnji'iii^d II [or 
Kinnrmda, Tam. h'nd, ‘liumi)Kl,’ wmin, 
‘inomirl’] ; a place on tlie Coroiiiuudel 
'oiist, wliic.il wa.s foriiicrlv tlu* site of 
Kuro|ioHU fa('ton(‘H (1682-1 (lilH) bctwueii 
i‘ojidicli(*,TTv^Hii(l M/idi'fts, about 13 m. 
N. ol the fonnur. 

— In Amerigo Vespucci's letter from 
<' \ erde to lioreu'/o de’ Medtci, giving an 
count ol the Portuguese discoverie.s in 
liidi.'i, ho inontions on the coast, before 
Miiitraiir, “ Conimal.” - In Halddh-litnii, 

I III rod. to II Mthom. p. liii. 

1501.- “On this ctiast there is a place 
i.illed Ganhameira, where there are so 
iii.iny deer and wild cuttle that if a man 
".lilts to buy .500 doer-skins, w'ithin eight 
d.i.Vs the blacks of the place will give him 
dclivciy, catching them in .snares, and giving 
t"o or throe skins for a fanain.” - (lorrea, n. 

77J 

KiSO. — “It is resolved to ajiply to the 
•SiKihidar of Sovngon's Country of Cheiigy for 
■i Cowlo to settle factories at C^ooraboor (‘0 
iiiicl CoonexneXTO, and also at Porto Novo, if 
desired. Ft. tSt. tleo. Consns.. 7th Jan., in 
ami Erts., No. in. ]). 44. 

11(189. — “We therefore conclude it more 
wde !i rid expedient that the Chief of Coniinere 
• • . do go and visit Rama Itaja.”— In mieeler, 
J'litrh/ Hec., p. 97.] 

1727 — “Connymere or Conjemeer is the 

iKi.'tt Place, whore the Eui/lish had a Factory 
ni.iny Years, but, on their purchasing Fort 
8t. Jtanui, it was broken up. . . . At present 
Us name is hardly seen in the Map of Trade." 
—.1. Hamilton, i. 357. 

17.53. — “Do Pondicheri k Madras, la c6to 
‘oLirt en gdndral nord-nord-ust quelques 
degrds est. Le premier ondroit de remarque 
est Congi-medu, vulguirementdit Gongimer, 
•1 qiiatre lieues marines plus que moins de 

londicheri."— ZJ’ilnviWe, p. 128. 


CANNANORE, ii.p. A port on 
the cocast of nortlieni Malabar, famous 
in the early Portuguese history, and 
whieh still is the chief Pritish military 
at.atiou oii that coast, with a European 
regiment. The name i.s Kanatir or 
Kaifuannr, ‘Krishna’s Town.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gives Mai. hannu, ‘eye,’ 
UT, ‘ village,’ i.e. ‘ beautiful village.’] 

c. 1506.— Tn Gananor il suo Re si fe 
zentil, e qui nusco zz. {i.e. zenzari, ‘ginger’) ; 
mn li zz. jxichi e non cusi boni come qiielli 
de Colcut. " - Leonardo Ga’ Masser, in Archiino 
Sfurieo Ital., Append. 

1.510. — ‘‘Ganonor is a tine and large city, 
in w'hich the King of Portugal has a very 
strong <‘astlo. . . . This Caiioiior i.s a port 
at which horses which come from Persia 
disouil»Hrk." — Varthnua, 123. 

1.572.- 

“ (’hanmr.'i o Samorim mais gonto nova 
« « « « « 

Fara <|Uo todo o Nayre em tim sc niova 

Qiic entre (!iilocut jaz, c C ii.na.n or." 

OamOes, X. 14. 

By Bui’tuii : 

“ 'Ihe Samorin shall summon fre.sh allies ; 

« # « # « 

lo ! at Ills bidiling every Nayr-man hies, 

that dwells 'twixt (Jalecut and Cananor." 

[1611. -“The old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor gocth aboard in thts boat."— 
Daiiver.s, Lettf'rs, i. 95.] 

CANONGO, R. P. hi lift n ‘go, i.e. 
‘Law-utterer’ (the first p/irt being 
Arab, from Gr. savuv). Tn U])])er 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a tahsil, or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the rejiorts 
of tlie imtwdrls, or village regisl.rars. 

1758. -“Add to this that the King’s 
ConnegOBB wore maintained at our expense, 
as well as the Gorimstuhs and other servants 
boloiigiug to the Zemindars, whoso accounts 
wo sent for." —Letter to Court, Dec. 31, in 
Long, 157. 

176.5, — “ I have to struggle with every 
difficulty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, wutseddies, COngOBB (I), &c., and 
their dependents.” — Letter from F. Sykes, 
in Varracno/I’s Life ofChne, i. 542. 

CANTEROY, s. A gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. purl of 
Madras territory. It was worth 3 rs. 
Pro])erly Kunthiravi hun (or pagoda) 
from KantJiiravd Rdyd, ‘ tliti lion- 
voiced,’ [Sfct. kantha, ‘throat,’ rava, 
‘noise’], who ruled in My.sore from 
1638 to 1659 (C. P. Brown, MS.y [Rice, 
Myturrey i. 803 J. See IHrom*s Narrative, 
p. 279, where the revenues of the 
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lerritory tukeii from Ti])pou in 1792 
arc stated in Canteiay pagodas. 

1790. — “The full colloctions uniountod to 
five Crores and nmoty-two lacks of Ganteroy 
jMigodas of 3 Rujiees each.”— Iialr/pnj)lr, Or. 

Rfp. i. 237. 

1800. — “ Accouiits arc cominonly kept in 
Cantor’rniu J\dams, and in an imaginary 
money containing 10 of those, by Iho Muaul- 
muiiH called chucruvu [see CHUCKRUM], and 
by the English Ganteroy I’ugodas. . . - 

JSitcfumaii's Mi/sorf, i. 129. 

CANTON, II.J). The great seyiport 
of Southern China, the (.liicf city of 
the Province, of Kwang-tuiig, whence 
we, take the name, throngli tlie Portn- 
guese, whose older waiters call it 
Cantao. The jn-oper name of tlie 
city is Kvumj-chau-fu. The Chin, 
name Kvumj-tunif ( — ‘Broad East’) is 
an ellipsis for “ capital of the E. Divi- 
sion oi the. Province hianq-Kwmai (or 
‘Two Broad Realm.s ’).»~(Z>. Mouh). 

1516. —“8o as this wont on Eoriiao Pores 
arrived from Paeom with his cargo (of 
popper), and having furnished him,Molf with 
necessaries set off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they were 7 sail altogether, and 
they made their voyage with the aid of g(K«l 
pilots whom they had taken, and went with- 
out harming anybody touching at certain 
ports, most of which wore subject to the 
King of China, who called himself the Son 
of God and Lord of the World. Eerimo 
Pores arnved at the islands of Chinn, and 
when he was aeon there came an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in tho ‘.oa.son of 
navigation always crui/cd about, guarding 
the sea, to prevent tho niinierons pirates 
from attacking the ships, Fernilo Pores 
knew about this from tho pilots, and as it 
was late, and ho could not double a uertuin 
island there, ho anehorud, sonding word to 
hia captains to have thoir guns ready for 
defence if tho Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made sail towards the island of 
Veniogn, which is 18 leagues from the city 
of Gantao. It is on that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without liconco from 
the rulers of the city. . . . And 3 loogiios 
from that island of Veiiiaga is another 
island, where is jKwted tho Admiral or 
Captain-Major of the Sea, who immediately 
on tho arrival of strangers at tho island of 
Voniaga reports to the miors of Gantfto, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to buy ; that the rnlors may send orders 
what course to take.”— n. 524. 

C. 1535. — . . questo coso . . . vanno 
alia China eon li lor giunchi, e a Camton, 
ohe ^ Cittk grande. . . ."—Smviario de' 
Rtgni^ RtLmuftLO^ i. f. 837. 

1685. — “Tho Chinos do vso in their pro- 
nunciation to terme their cities with this 
sylable, Fu, that is as much as to say, citie, 
as Taybin fu, Canton fu, and their townes 


with this syllable, (!heu.” — MmHozCL^ Parke ’.s 
old E. T. (1588) Hak. Soc, i. 24. 

1727.—“ Canton or Quant (tnff (as the 
Chinese express it) is the next ninritiniu 
Province.” — A. JIamilUm, ii. 217. 

CANTONMENT, s. (Pron. Van- 
toonm^ntj w^illi accent on ptmull.). This 
English word has heconu* almost aji- 
propriated as Aiiglu-Indian, being so 
couslaiitly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is ajnilied to 
military stiitioiis in India, built usually 
on a plan which is originally tliat of .i 
staiiding earn]) or ‘cantonment.’ 

1783. — “I know not the full meaning of 
the word cantonment, and a camp this 
singulur jiluce cannot well be tennod ; it 
mt>ro resomblos a large town, very luauv 
miles in circumference. 'I’he oHiccis’ 
bungalos on iJic banks of the Tii]»poe are 
jarge iiinl tjonvement," kv.~ /‘'orht-s, Letter 
in Oi. AJt’iu. describing the “Bengal t!au 
toumunts near Surat.” jv. *J39. 

1825.— “The fact, however, is certain . . . 
the cantonments at Lucknow, imy Oalcutta 
itself, are abonunalily Mtuatod. J have 
heard the same of Mar Iras; and now tlie 
lately settled cantonment of Nussoerabiirl 
appears to be as objeLtioUablc as any oi 
them.” -JIf'hrr, cd, 1S44, ii. 7. 

1848. — “IJer ladyshiji oiir old aerjuaiut- 
nnoe, is as much at home at Madras as iii 
Brussels— in the cantonment as under the 
tents.”-- \’aniti( ii. ch. 8. 

CAPASS, s. The cotton jilaiit and 
cotkm-wool. H. lcup(J.% from Ski. 
Icarpdsa^ which seems as if it must he 
tlia origin of xd/wrao-os, thougli tlu' 
latter is apjdied to flax. 

1753.--“. . . They earmot any way con- 
ceive iho muaturs of 1738 to he a tit standnnl 
for judging by them of tlie eloth sent us tins 
your, us the copaBB or eoiintry cotton has 
not been for these two years past under nine 
or ton rupees. . . ."—Ft. iPy/t. (Jims., 
Ltniff, 40 . 

[1813. — “(Juzorat cows are very fond ef 
the capaiiBsia, or eottun-seod.” — Forbes, Oi- 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 35.] 

CAPEL, s. Malay rd. kappal, 

ship.’ This word has been imported 
iiiB) Malay, hlpaly and Javanese. Ht 
apjiears to he, still in use on the W. 
Coast ; See Bombay (}azetteery xiii. (2) 
470.] 

1498. — In tho vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the Roteiro de V. de Oatnw. 
we have— 

*^Naoo; capeU."— p. 118, 

1510. — “Some others which are made like 
oura, that is in the bottom, they call oapeh' 
— Varihenia, 164. 
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CAPELAN, n.p. This is a iiaim* 
w'liicli was ^'iveii liv several IGtli- 
(••iitiiry travellers to tiie iiioimtjiiiis hi 
Dnrnia from which the rubies jmr- 
( liaaed at l*egu were wild ecmie ; 
l)i(‘ idea of I heir distiiTiee, (fee., being 
vague. It IS not in our power to 
si\ what iifinie was intended. [It was 
l»rrlia]iM Kyat-fym.'] The real ]iositioii 
(»1‘ tlie ‘ rubv-miiies ’ is (50 or 70 in. 
N E. of Mandalay. [See Ball’s 7h?>rraj>r, 
11 99, 4()5 wyy.] 

l.^Od. — “. . . e (jui t) uiio j)(>rt»» »pj>rox‘«> 
niKi l(>c‘o die <^1 chiunia Aoaplen, dove ii se 
umlti riiliiiii, e sjnmuio, e /.(nti 
'.nite ’ Litihhniit dt Ca' Mdnsei , p. Ii8. 

l.'dO. -“'J'he s(»le morehaiidise «>f Hioho 
i< jewels, that is, riihios, whuh eomo 
limn another city (‘allod Capellan, which is 
• listaiil from this (I'egn) JJO days’ journey.” 

I (O tht 1/1(1^ 121 S. 

I'lld. — ‘'Fuither inland than the Siii<l 
KlM^^lom of v\v.i, at five dnys journey to the 
’■itiith-enst, iv, nnothor city <*f (Jentiles . . . 
i.illiii] Capelan, and all round am likewise 
t>‘uiid many and exeolleiit ruhies, which thoj 
liini^f to sell at the eity and fair of Ava, and 
winch are li»tter tluin those of An a.” 
lUnlinsu^ 187. 

( , bVI.'i. - ‘ 'I’Ijis region <if Anpiam borders 
(111 the interior with the groat nwmntain 
' •'lied Capelangani, wdioro are many places 
iiilia lilted by a not very eivilisod ]»eoi)le. 
These carry musk and rubies to the great 
(ilj of Ava. which is the eajntal of the 
Isnigdoni of Ar'iuaiii. . . Sommtntt df 
in Jtanni.sto, i. 

(. KitiO. — “. . . A mountain 12 days 
I'lurncv or thereabouts, from *Sov/i towards 
Hie Korth-cast, the imino whereof is 
Capelan. In this niino nro found great 
'liiaiiLities of Rubios.” Titi'ii'inrr (K. 'I'.) li. 
U:):|ud. nail, ii. 951]. 

I'hillip’s Mineralogy (according to Col. 
Ihirnoy) mentions the locality of the rnhy 
-I'l “the CapelaA mountains, sixty miles 
horn I'eguo, a city in ('ey Ion ' ” — (./. .In. Sttc, 
f>i‘ni/al, ii. jf)). This writer Is certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Dana (ed. ISfiO) 
1'' not imich hotter: “The be.sL ruby sup- 
I'lnres occur in the Capelan mountains, near 
^yn.in, a city of Pogu.^' — Miuendoyif, p. 222. 

CAPUCAT, ii.p. Tlie name of a 
I'lace ou the, .sea near Calicut, lucn- 
Houed hy several uld authors, but 
has now disapjieared from the 
maps, and probably no longer exists. 
Ill** proper name is uncertain. [It 
IS file little port of Kappatt or Kappat- 
i.'ingadi (Mai. kdvaif ‘guard,’ patu^ 
‘ place,’) 111 the Cooroombranaud Taluka 
of the Malabar District. (Logan^ Man. 
<!/ Mulabar, i. 73). The Madras Gloss. 


(yills It Caupaud. Also see Gray, 
Pyrard^ i. 360.] 

1498. — In the Roteiro it is called Capua. 

1500. — “This being done the (faptain -Major 
(PedralvaroH Cabral) madosail with the fore- 
sail and mizen, and went to the i»ort of 
Capocate which was attached to the sumo 
city of (Jalocut, and wa.s a havon where 
them was a groat loading of vessels, niirl 
w'horo many shijis were moored that were 
all ongiiged in the trade of Calicut. . . .” — 
C’orrm, i. 207. 

ir>l(), — “. . . another place called Capo- 
gatto, wliich IS also subject to the King of 
Ciileciit. M’bis place has n very beautiful 
palace, built in thii ancient style,” — ]'ai- 
t/uina, 

Ifdf). “ Further ou . . . is another town, 
nt which there is a smn.ll river, which is called 
Capucad, wdiom there are ninny country - 
born Moors, and much shipping.” — /iarbam, 

1 .52. 

1562. — “And they seized a groat number 
of grabs and vessels belonging to the jieople 
of Kabkad, and the new jiort, and Calicut, 
and Fiinun these all being 

subject to the Zanionn.” -To/ifiif-iil’Mitiu- 
liidt^m, tr. by Rtnifandson, p. 157. 'I'he 
want of editing in this last book is deplorable. 

CABACOA, CABACOLLE, KAB- 
KOLLEN, &c., H. Malay korn^kfmi ur 
kura-kdra^ which is [either a trans- 
ferred UM<* of the Malay kurn-hura^ or 
kt(-J,flra, ‘a lorloisti,’ alluding, one 
would sujipose, t‘itber to the shape or 
jiace of the boat, hut iierhaps the 
UuToise was named from the boat, 
or the t wo w ords are indejiendent ; 
or from the Ar. /arXwr, jil. laniklr, ‘a 
large luevchaut \essel.’ Scott (s.v. 
(/omrm«), says: “In the absence of 

i iroot to the contrary, w"e may assume 
nra-kura to lie native Malayan.”] 
Dozy (s.v. Carraca) says that the Ar. 
k ura-kura w'as, among the Arabs, a 
meivhaiil, vessel, sometimes of very 
great size. Crawfiird describes the 
Malay lani-kura^ as ‘a large kind of 
sailing vessel ’ ; but the quotation 
from Jarric shows it to have been 
the Malay galley. Marre {Kata-Kata 
Malaym, 87) says : “The Malay kora- 
kora is a OTeat row-boat ; still in use 
in the MoTu'etm Many measure 100 
feet long and 10 wide. Some have as 
many as 90 row^ers.” 

c. 1330. — “Wo ombarked on the sea at 
lAdhikiya in a liig kurkura lielon^ing to 
Gonooae people, the niaintor of which was 
called Martalamin.”— Batuta, ii. 254. 

1349. — “ 1 took the sea on a small kurkHra 
belonging to n Tunisian.”— iv. 327. 
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1606.— “The foremoHt of these galleys or 
Caracolles recovered our Shippo, whereiu 
was the King of Taruata.”— 

Votjagf, K. 2. 

,, . Nave conscensd, quam Iingu£i> 

patriCi oaraoora noncupunt. Nnvigii genus 
est oblfigum, et ungustum, trironiis instar, 
veils siiiiul et romis injpelhtiir.” -Jarnc, 
IVioiauruii, i. 192. 

[1613.— “Curra-curra." See quotation 
under ORANKAY.J 

1627.—“ They have (rallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them karkollen.” 
— J*urc/uui, J*ififri)nopr, 606. 

16.'i9. — “They (natives of Coram, Ace.) 
hawked these dry heads backwards ami 
forward.s in their koiTekorrefi an u .s))ccial 
rarity.” — Wafte.r SckultV'n's (ht-Indmlu’ 
Rfiae^ <(*C., p. 41. 

1711. — “Los Philippines nommout cos 
batimens caracoas. (Vest vnu CS}»^‘CC de 
petite galore k rnmes et a voiles.” -Ldtrea 
EdiJ. iv. 27. 

1774.— “A corocoro is a V 0 '<'*ol goiiorally 
fitted with outriggers, having a high arched 
stum and stem, like the points of a half 
moon. . . . The Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which they employ as gnutda- 
costos . " Voifage to N. 23. 

Forrest has n jilate of a corocoro, j*. 61. 

(1869. — “'riio boat was one of the kind 
called kora-kora, <iuite open, very low, and 
about four tons bunion. It had out-riggers 
of bamboo, about flvu ofl each side, which 
sujiported a bamboo platform extending the 
whole length of the vessel. On the oxtromo 
outside of this .sat the twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient mssago fore and 
aft. The middle of the boat was covered 
w'ith a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not 
more than a foot above water, and from the 
great side and top weight, and general 
clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and arc not iufro*iuontly 
lost.’' — WaUiicr, Maluif Arch,, od. 1890, 

p. 266.1 

GABAFFE, R. Dozy sliovvs lliat 
this word, which in Enclish we use 
for a watcr-hottlc, is of Arabic origin, 
and coine.s from the root (jharuf., *to 
draw’ (water), through the Sp. garrdfa. 
But the precise Arabic word is not iii 
the dictionaries. (See under CARBOY.) 

CABAMBOLA, s. The name given 
by various old writers on Western 
India to the heaiitiful acid fruit of 
the tree (N.O. Oxalideae) called by 
Linn, from this word, Averrhoa caram- 
bola. This name was that used by 
the Portuguese. De Orta tells us that 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Molesworth 
as the Mahratti name ; [another form 


is karamhela^ which comes from the 
Skt. karmara given below in the sense 
of ‘food-appetizer’]. In Upper India 
the fruit is called kamranga^ kamrakh^ 
or khammlc (Skt. karumra^ Icarmdm., 
karmaraka.^ hmnaranga).* (See al.so 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiard.s 
.should be called by the French caraw- 
boUtge we do not know. [If Mr. Ball 
be right, the fruit ha.s a name, Oape- 
Goo.seberrv, in China which in India 
Ls used for tlie Ti])arry. — Things 
(Udnese, 3rd ed. 253.] 

c. 1.630.— “Another fnnt is the Kermerik. 
It is fluted with five sides,” kc. — Ershur's 
Jiuhn-, 32.6. 

1.663. — “D. Antonia, iiliiok mu from that 
tree a Carambola nr two (for so they call 
them in AJalavar, and wc have ndcqitod the 
Maluvar naiiH!, bocause that was tlic first 
region whore we got accjuaintod with thorn) 

“^1. Here they arc. 

“ /i. They are tioautifiil ; a sort of sour' 
swoot, not t'/’f )/ acul, 

“O. They arc called in Oanarin and 
Dccan nifiHfit:., and in Malay boUmha . . . 
they make with sugar a very })leasaut con 
servo of 1-lussc. . . . Antonia ' bring hither 
a jiroservod carambola." — tfUrCM, tt. 46r, 
47. 

1.698.— “Thoro is anothe*’ friiite onllcd 
CarambolaB, w-hich hath H (,6 roally) corners, 
iiH bigge as a smal ople. sower in eating, lilo! 
vnrii>c }>1ums, and most vsud to make Con- 
aonies. {Note hg Palttehmis). The fnnto 
which the Mn’a’oars and I’ortiugalos call 
CarambolaB, is in Dooan called Camanx, 
in (‘amir, tAimaric and Cfirnheh ; in Malaio, 
liohimhiy and by the Hensians Chamaroch." 
— Ltnscholeny 96; [lluk. Hoc. in 33). 

1672. — “The Carambola . . . us large ih 
a j»ear, all .sculptured (a.s it worii) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of w'hich are not rouml 
but sharp, roseinbliiig the bonds of those 
iron maces that wore anciently in use." — P- 
Vuurtmt Mario ^ 3.62. 

1878. — . . the oxalic Kamrak.” — 
nifi Indian Harden y f»0. 

[1900. . thatmostcurious of fruits, the 

carambola, callod by the (‘hmo.sy the yo»(j- 
/’o, or foreign poach, though why this name 
sliould have boon .selected is ii mystery, for 
wdien cut through, it looks like n star with 
five rays. By Kiirojioans it is also known u'* 
the Cape goosrhfri'ii.^' — Bally Things Chinc'n, 
3rd ed. p. 253. | 

CABAT, H. Arab I'irrdty which is 
taken from the Gr. Kfpdriov, a beau 
of the KcpareLa or carob tree Weratmw 
siliquay L.). This beau, like the Indian 
rati (stic RUTTEE) was used as a weight, 
and thence also it gave name to u coin 

* Sir J. Hooker observes tfiat the ftict tliat there 
is un acKl and a sweet-truited variety (blimbee) 
this plant IndicatoH n very old cultivation. 
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oi' Hfcoiiiit, if not actual. To diacuHs 
tlic curat fully would be a task of 
cvtreme complexity, and would occujiy 
several pages. 

Under the, name of siliqnn it was 
I lie 24th part f)f the golden solidus of 
( oiistaiitiiie, wliicli was agJiin = J, of 
;iii ounce. Hence this wirat was- 
1 I 4 of an ounce. Tn the paasjige from 
M Isidore ([noted below, the cerates 
IS distinct from the siNqua, and = 
li .nJ'iquae. This we cannot, explain, 
lull tin* siliqim Graeca ■was the Kepdnop ; 
and the siliqiia as n ’4 of a solidus is 
tli*‘ jiiirent of the carat in all its uses. 
fSt'c Prof. Gardner, in Smilh, Ihd. 
I///. 3r(l ed. ii. 670.] Thus we find 
llic rarn.f at Constantinople in the 14th 
(» iitnrv = 2 \ “f the hyperpera or Greek 
h> nut, which was a debased re])resenta- 
ti\c of the .solidus ; and at Ale.xandria 
■ i of the Arabic dhatr, which was a 
[Hirer re])rcaent,ative of the solidus. 
And so, as the Roman tivcitf .signified 
1 ' of any unit (comiiare ouncf, inch), 
■'o 1 (» a certain e.xtent carat came to 
'^i^niify Dictionaries give Arab. 

hi nit as “nb of an ounce.” Of this 
do not know the evidence. The 
I'nniliish (tyclojiaedia (s.v.) again .state.s 
lli.it “the carat wa,s originally the 
:.Mili ])art of the marc, or half-pound, 
.iinong the l^’rench, from wdioin the w'ord 
came.” This sentence ]»erhaiis contains 
more than one, error ; but still both 
<>1 the.se allegations exhibit tht‘ carat 
yVth part. Among our gold.smiths 
tile term is still u.seif to measure the 
l'i'oportioiiat,e (piality of gold ; ]»ure 
{^old fieiiig put at 24 carttts, gold wdth 
A alloy at 22 carats, wdt.h J alloy at 
l^t carats, &(;. And the, wairil see.ins 
also Gike Anna, (pv.) sometinie.s to 
liave been used to express a ]»ropor- 
lionate scale in other matters, as is 
illustrated by a curious ptts.sage in 
.Maico Polo, ([noted below. 

The carat is also used as a wadghl, 
li’C diamonds. As li* of an ounce troy 
llus ought to make it 3 ^ gi’ains. But 
Micse carats really run 151^ to the 
oiiiu-o troy, so that the diamond ca^at 
grs. nearly. This we pre.sume 
'va.s adopted direct from some foreign 
^’.vstein in which the (*,arat ww* of tlie 
local ounce. fSee Ball, Tavernier, ii. 
447.] '■ 

A.p. 636. — “Siliqna vigosima nuarta 
pars .solidi oat, ab arburia semino vocabulum 
tonena. CerateB oboli para media est siliqua 
tabena unam somis. Hanc latinitas semi- 
L 


obiiia VDcat ; Cerates uutem Crmece, Latino 
siliquu cornua intor|M'ctatur. Obulus sihquis 
tnbuH apiienditur, hubon.s n'ratfn duos, calcus 
quatuor.’ — H is ikiI crisis Opera (ed. 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. 

1298. — “The Croat Kuun .send.*? hia r,om- 
nuHsioncrs to the IVovineo to select four or 
five hundred . . of the mo.st beautiful 

young w'omon, according to the scale of 
iieauty enjoined upon them. The coinmis- 
Hionnrs . . . aMsunihle all the girls of the 
province, in prosonco of ap[)rtiisorH appointed 
for the pur}ioMC. Those carefully survey the 
poitiis of each girl. . . . They will then .set 
down some as estimated at 1 6 carats, sumo 
at 17, 18, 20, or more or loss, according to 
the .sum of the beauties or defects of each. 
And whatever .standard the Uroat Kiuin may 
have lixed for those that are to V )0 brought 
to Jiiin, wliether it bo 20 enrats <»r 21, the 
comnu.ssionors Rclnet the ro(|uirod number 
from those who have attained to that stan- 
dard.”- 37/// ce /Wo, 2rid ed. 1 . 3.''>0-;{.7] . 

1673. — “A stone of one Caxrack la worth 
10/.” ^Fcycr, 214. 

CARAVAN, H. P. karwdn ; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar. kdfila 
IS more generally used in India, the 
w'ord is found in Pivncli as early as 
the 13lh cimtnry {JAHrt^. A (piota- 
tion hclow show’s that tht^ English 
tran.sfcr of the word to a w’heeled 
convt'vance for travellers (now’ for 
goods also) {late,s from the 17th century. 
The abbreviation van in this sense 
.seems to liave acquired rigliLs as an 
Kiigli.sh word, though the altogether 
analogous has i,s still looked on as 
.slang. 

c. 1270 . - “ Meanwhile the convoy (la 

caravana) from Tortosn . . . armed Hoven 
vos.scls in such wise that any one of them 
could take a galley if it ran alongside.” — 
Chronicle of James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
i. 379. 

1330. — “Do hac civitate recedens cum 
caravaniB ot cum quadam sneietate, ivi 
versus Indium Superiorem.” — Friar Odoric, 
in Cathay, &c., ii. Ap[). iii. 

1384. — “ Kimonda che I'avomo, vodomo 
venire una grandissima oarovana di cammelli 
o di Sarucini, oho roenvano speziono dello 
jiarti d’ India." — Frescotnildi, 64. 

c. 1420.— “ Is adolescens ab Damasco Sy- 
riae, ubi morcaturao ^ratiA. orat, perceptfi, 
pnus Arabum lingua, in eoetu mercatonim 
— hi Hoxcenti orant— qunm vulgo oaroanam 
dicunt. . . .” — N. Conti, in Foggivs de Varit^ 
tale. Fortiinae, 

1 627. — ‘ ‘ A Caravan is a convoy of Houldiers 
for the safety of merchants that trauoll in th© 
East Countreys.” — Minsheiv, 2nd ed. s.v. 

1674. —“ Caxavan or Earavan (Fr. cara- 
vans) a Convoy of Souldiers for the safety 
of Merchants that travel by Land. Also of 
late corruptly used with us for a kind of 
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Waggon to carry pasHeiigers to and from 
Ijondon." — Glossographia, &c., by J. E. 

CARAVANSERAY, s. P. kar- 
minsardi ; a Serai (<i v.) for the recep- 
tion of CaravaiiB (q.v.). 

1404. — “ And the next day being Tuesday, 
they departed thence and going aV)out 2 
leagues arrived ut a great, houee like au Inn, 
which they cull Carabansaca (read ‘Snra), 
nnd here wore Chacatays looking after the 
Emperor’s horses.” — Clai'tju, § xcviii. Comp. 
MarJrham, p. 114. 

[1528.- “ In the I^orsiaii language they call 
these houses carvancaraB, which means 
resting-place for caravans and strangers.” 
— Tmirtro, li. p. ll.] 

1.554.— “ I’ay il parler souuont dece nom de 
Carbachara : . ■ . lo ne penx le nommor 
autreniont on Fran<;ois, sinon vn Gar- 
bachara: et pour le s<;auoir donner h. en- 
tendre, il fault supposer (in ’ll n’y a point 
d'hostellones e.s pays on domaine Ic 'I’urc, 
ne de lieux pour so logor, smon dodens cellos 
inaisous publiqnes a]>pell<5o Carbachara. 

. . Obnervations ]>ar Jieloti, f. 59. 

1564.— “Hic divorti ill divorsoriurn publi- 
cum, Caravasaral Turcae voiiant . . . \as- 
tum ost uediticiuin ... in cujus medio 
patot area jionendi.s sarcinis ot camoli.s.”— 
Jlusibe^jaUf EjnsL i. (p. 35). 

1619. — “ ... a groat bawir, entlo.sod and 
roofed in, where they sell .stulbs, cloths, &o. 
with the House of tho Mint, and tho great 
caravanserai, which hears the name of Laki 
lifKj (because Lala Eoig tlie Treasurer gives 
audiences, and doo.s his liu.sinuss there) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
the Ghilac or people of Ghilan.” — P. ihlhi 
Valle (from Ispahan), ii. 8 ; [comp. Hak. 
8oc. i. 95J. 

1627. — “At Baud Alhf found a neat 
Carravansraw or Innc . . . built by mens 
charity, to give all c.ivill passengers a rest- 
ing place fjratis . to keepe them from tho in- 
jury of tiiooves, boasts, weiithor, Ac.” — /A t- 
bertf p, 124. 

CARAVEL, s. Tlii.s ofk ‘11 o(icur.s 
in the old Portuguese iiarnitives. The 
word ia alleged to he not Oriental, hut 
Celtic, and connect(*d in itn origin 
with the old British coracle; see the 
quotation from Lsidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Bluteau, 
s.v. The Porliiguesi! caravel is de- 
scribed by the latter a.s a ‘round 
vessel’ {i.e. not long and .sharji like 
a galley\ with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen. The character 
of swiftness attributed to the caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon below) 
has suggested to us whether the word 
lias not come rather from the Persian 
Gulf— Turki kardwul^ ‘a .scout, an 
outpost, a vanguard.’ Doubtless there 


are dilliculties. [The N.E.D. says 
that it i.s probably the dim. of Sp. 
caraha.’] The word is found in the 
following ]»as.sage, quoted from the 
Life of St. Nilua, who died c. 1000, 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But tlie Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlet, c. 1550, and the 
word may have been changed or 
modified : — 

“Cogitavit enim in unaquaque Oalabnao 
regione perheere iiavigia. ... Id aiitem nun 
foroiites Kuayani cives . . . sinm) irruentoK 
ac tuinultuantca navigiu combuaaenint et 
dOfl quae Caravellae appollantur secueruiil." 
— In tho Oullectiou uf Alartenc and Durand, 
vi. col. 930. 

c. 638.'-“CarabuB, parua scafa ox viminu 
facta, quae contexta crudo corio genus navi- 
gii praebet .” — Isidori Hispal. Opera. (Paris, 
1601), p. 2.55. 

1492. — “Bo being one day inqmrtuned by 
the said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
orauuded by him that nothing should keep 
im from making this exi)oriment ; and so 
effectual was this persuasion that they litted 
out for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at tho beginning of August. 1492, with 
120 men, sail was made from Gades,” — Aum- 
manj of the //. of the 11 entern JnUies, by I*ietro 
Mart ire in Jtamusw, iii f. 1. 

1506, — “Item traze dollu Mina d'oro de 
Ginoa ogn anno duoati 120 inilu che vicn 
ogni iiiiso do’ caravellf eon ducati 10 milu." 
—Ltonardo di ('<C Mmhu't, p. 30. 

1549. — “Viginti ot (luinque agilos nauos, 
quus ot caravellas dimmus, rpio gonerc 
naiiiiini .soli Lusitani utuntur .” — /htiumni 
a Goes, Ihemfis Oppuynotio, ed. 1602, p. 289. 

15.52. — “ I Is lacbbront los horddos de lours 
Karawelles; ornhrent lours vaisseaux de 
)>nvillons, ot s’avancurent Hur nons "Sidt 
AH, p. 70. 

c. 1615. “Bho may spare me her mi/.on 
and her bonnets; 1 am a carvsl to her.”— 
Beaum, ct Flet., M'd irdlutui Money, i. 1. 

1824. — “Sant otiam naves qiiaodam nun- 
ciao quae ud oliicium celeritatis apposite 
exstructau sunt (quas caruellas vocaiit)."- 
Bacon, Jlml. Ventarum. 

1883.- “The doep-sea fishing boats called 
Machoan . . . are carvel built, and n<uv 
generally iron fastened. . . .” — SJwrt Account 
of Bombay Ftsherien, by D. G. Macdonald, 
M.D. 

CARBOY, s. A large glass bottle 
holding sevtral gallons, and generally 
covered with wicker-work, well known 
in England, where it is chiefly used 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
111 bulk. Thoiigli it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
kardba) from Persia, as Wedgwood 
lias pointed out. Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, gives an exact 
etcliing of a carl)oy. Littre mentioiLS 
that the late M. Mohl referred caraffe 
t j the same original ; hut see that 
^\ord. Kardha is no douht connected 
with Ar. JHrbaf ‘ a large leathern niilk- 
*)()!, tie.’ 

1712. -“Vasa vitrea, alia sunt imijora, 
miipullacea et circumducto .sciriu) tmiifinta, 
quae vooant Eoraba . . . \ onit Karahn luiu 
.ipiul vitriarios duobus innmudi, raro ca- 
rins." — Kaeinpfrr, Amueii. Kmt. 1179. 

1751. " I delivered a present to the 

(iDvoriior, con.sistinp; <jf oran^^es and luiiioiis, 
witli several sorts of dried fruits, and six 
karboys of Isfahan wine J/auioati, i 102 

1800 —“Six corabaha of roso-wntor ’’ — 
Si/mt-tif hUub. toAva, j) 488. 

18iy —“Carboy of Koao water . . ."-Mil- 
hi'i'n, II IWO, 

1875 “ People who make it (Shiraz Wino) 

poiiftall)’ bottle it theinselvos, or else .sell it 
i!i lui^fe liv>tUo.s called ‘Kuraba' holding 
abiiut a <l<»zen quarts " — Muc(/r€(;ot ^ Jounui/ 
tlnoiiijh Kfuiraumn^ kc , 1879, i. 37 

CARCANA, CARCONNA, .s. 11. 

iroiii 1‘. hfrkhdnUy ‘a ]ilace where 
business is done ’ ; a woi hslioj* ; a 
dcjiartmental cstubli.slnneiit such as 
iliat of the coininissarial, or tlie 
iirtillery park, in the held 

1063 — “'J'horo are also found many rai.sod 
Walks and 'J’ents in sundry Places, that are 
tlui offioes of several Ofiicors Hosido.s those 
tluu'c are many great Hulls that are eullod 
Kar-Kanays, or places where Handy -crafts- 
inen do work ” -/Jfr^aer, E T 83; [od 
< 'onutahh, 2.58 1. 

«■ 1756 —“III reply, Hydur pleaded his 
poverty . . but he jtroniisod that as soon 

ho should havo o.stnb]ishe(l his power, 
.iinl had tmio to regulate his dopartuumts 
(K&rkb&najftt), the amount .shuuhl ho paid. " 
- Iltfggeni Ah Khan, of ilyihu 

Ka\k, j) 87. 

1800.— “ The elophant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, hut you may n.*» well teep him till wo 
meet ” — Wellington, i. 144, 

1804 - “If the (bullock) esiablishmont 
^Jould ho formed, it should bo in regular 

KarkanaB.” -Ibid, iii 612. 

OAROOON, 8. Mahr. kdrJcun, ‘a 
fltqk,’ H. — P. Icdr-kun, {fiu’iendoram 
fector) or ‘manager.’ 

fp 1590.— “In the same way as the kar- 
kua sots down the transactions of the assess- 
jneuts, the mukaddam and the patiodn shall 
keep their respective accounts. "—Ala, tr. 
ii 45. 

fl615.--“Made means to the Ooroone or 
oenvano to help us to the oopia of the King’s 
licence."— Jf’osier, Letters, iii. 122. 


[1616.— “ Addick Raia Pongolo, Gorcon of 
this place.” — Ibid. iv. 167.] 

1826. — “My benefactor’s chief oarooon or 
clerk allowed nio to sort out and direct 
despatches to oflicers at a distance who be- 
longed to the command of the great Sawant 
Rao ’’ — Pandurang Ilari, 21 ; [ed. 1873, i. 
28.) 

GARENS, n.p. Bunn. Ka~rmg, [a 
word of M’hich the mcHning is very 
uncertain. It is wnd to nie.an ‘dirty- 
feeder.s,’ or ‘low-caate people,’ and it 
has been connected with llie Kirdta 
tribe (see the (jiiestion discussed liy 
AlrMfthon, Tlie Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese, 43 Ke<ni.)]. A name applied 
to a gronj) of non-Burmese trihe.s, 
settled in the lorest and hill tracts 
of !V,gii and the adjoining parts of 
Burma, from Mergui in the south, 
to beyond 'i'oungoo in the north, and 
from Arakan to the Sal wen, and 
lieyond that river far into Siamese 
territory. They do not know the 
name Kareng, nor have they one name 
for their own j’ace ; distinguishing, 
among tlieBe uliom we call Karens, 
three tribes, SgaiL\ Fwo, and Rghni, 
which dilVer somewhat in cuatonis 
and traditions, and especially in 
language. “The results ot the labours 
among tliLun of the American Baptist 
Mission have the appearance of lieing 
almost miraculous, and it is not going 
too far to slate that the cessation of 
blood feuds, and t,he peaceable w'ay 
in A\hich the various trilies are living 
. . . and have lived together since tliey 
came under British rule, is far more 
due t/o the intluence e.vercised over 
them by the missionaries than to the 
measures adopted by the English 
Government, heiieficial as these doubt- 
less have been ” (Rr. Burma Gazetteer, 
[ii. 226]). The author of this e.\- 
cellent work should not, however, 
have admitted the quotation of Dr. 
Mason’s fanciful notion about the 
identity of Marco Polo’s (Jnrajan witli 
Karen, which is totally groundless. 

1759. — “There is another poople in this 
country called CaiiaimerB, whiter than 
cither (Rurmans or Peguaiia),^ diatmguishod 
into liaraghniah and Pegu Cariannen ; they 
live ill the woods, in small Societies, of ton 
or twelve houses; are not wanting in in- 
dustry, though it goes no further than to 
procure thorn an annual subsistence.” — In 
/Ja/rgmple, Or Rep. i. 100 

1799_“From this reverend father (V. San- 
germano) I received much useful informa- 
tion. Ho told me of a singular description 
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of people called Carayners or CariaaerB, 
that inhabit different parts of the country, 
particulurly the western provinces of Dalla 
and Bassein, several societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacent to Kaugoon. 
He rei)rosonted tljom as a simple, innficent 
race, speaking a language distinct from that 
of the Birmans, and enterhtining rude notions 
of religion . . 'I'hey are timorous, honest, 
mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitable to strangers ” — St/im's, 207 

c 1819.— “Wo must not omit here the 
Carian, a good and peaceable })eople, who 
live dispersed thnnigh the forests of Tegu, 
in small villages consisting of i or b 
houses . . , they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burmese." 
— Sangermario, p 31. 

CABICAL, ii.p. Etymology doubt- 
ful ; Tam. Karnilckdly fudiicb is citlipr 
kdfai^ ‘ maaonry ’ or ‘ tiie iilaiit, thorny 
webera* : kdlj ‘channel’ (Maihas yidin. 
Man. ii. 212, Glusa. s.v,)j. A Eivnch 
settlement within the limits of I'anjore 
district. 

GABNATIG, n.]>. Karnataka and 
Kdnidtakay Skt. acljeetive forms from 
Karndta or Kdrvdta, [Turn, kar^ 
‘hlack,’ nddu.^ ‘country’]. Tln.s word 
ill native use, accoi'diiig to Bn. Clahlwell, 
denoted the Tdegu and (lanarese 
peojile and their language, )>ut in 
process of time became specially the 
apjiellation of the peo]»]e Hjieaking 
Canarese and their l.aiiguage {Drav. 
Gram. 2nd ed. Introd. p. 34). The 
Mahommedaiis on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em- 
braces Mysore and jiart of Telinguiia 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the Karjidtaka country, and 
this was identical in applnjation (and 
prohuhly m etymology) with the 
Ganara country (q.v.) of the older 
Portuguese writers. The Karndtaka 
became extended, especially in con- 
nection with the rule of the Nahohs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, and were 
known as Nawiihs of the Kariidtaka, 
to the country below the Ghauts, on 
the eastern side of the Peiiin.sula, Just 
as the other form Ganara liad become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts ; and eventually 
among the English the term Camatu 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become re- 
stricted to the western low country. 
The term Carnatic is now obsolete. 


c. A D. r».50.— In the Brifmt-Sduhitilcd Varu- 
hamihira, iu the eriumcratiun uf peoples amJ 
rogion.s of the .Houth, we have m Kern's trans- 
lation (./. It As, Stir N.y. V 83) A'arwaMc ,■ 
the original fonn, which in not given by 
Korn, i.s Kam&ta 

c. A.l). 1100. — In the later Sanskrit litera- 
ture thi.s name often occurs, f.r}. in the 
KathaBariUtdganiy or ‘Ocean of ‘Rivers of 
Stones,' a collection of tales (in versel 
of the hoguining of the 12th century, 
by Somaduva, of Kashmir ; but it is not 
po.ssible to atUich any very precise moaning 
to the word a.s there used. [Sco refs, ui 
Tairnri/, tr. ii. 651. J 

A.D. 1400. — The word also occurs in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara dynasty, 
r g. in one of A.l). 1-100. — (Klnn. oj S. Indian 
J^i/arogrnph g, 2nd ed. pi. xxx.) 

1608.— “In the land of Kam&ta and 
Vidyunagara w.as the King Mahendra." — 
Taranatfoi's U. of Jhiddlitm, by Sclutfucr, 

]). 267. 

c. 1610.— “The Zamindars of Smgaldip 
(Ceylon) and Kamatak came up with their 
forces and expelled Hhco Rai, tho ruler of 
the Dttkhin.” — Flrishtu, in hUhot, vi. 549 

1614.— See quotation from t^uto iindoi 

GANARA. 

[1623. —“His Tributaries, one of whom 
was the Queen of Cumat." — J*. drUa Vallr, 
Hak. Sou. ii. 311. J 

c. 1652. — “Gandicot is ouo of the strong- 
est (’ities in tho Kingdom of Gamatica. 
Tarentitry E. T. ii. 98 ; [od. Ikdly i. 284 j. 

c. 1660. — “Th-; lUls of the Kamitik, 
Mahrntta (country), and 'I’olingana, were 
subject to the Riif of Bidar."-- 'Awju/-/-AS'dh’/i, 
in Elliot vii. ]‘26 

1673. — “ I roeoivod this information from 
the natives, that tho Canatick cnuiitrt 
reaches from tilongola to the Xamerhm'^ 
Gountry of tho Matahars along tlie Sea, 
niul inland up k) tho Pepper Mountains of 
Sunda . . . lirdmare^ four Days Journey 
hence, is the Cajntal City." — Fnft'r^ 102, in 
Letter IV., .-1 Itdatom of the Canatick 
Com Here ho identities tho “Uann 
tick ” with Canara below tho Ghauts. 

So uIhu the roast of Canara seems 
meant in the following : — 

c. 1760.- “Though the navigation from 
tho Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
short run, of not above six or seven degrees. 
. . — Givwe, i. ‘232. 

,, “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot ... its limits now are greatly in- 
terior to those which bounded the ancient 
Carnatic; for the Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond the 
river Gondegama to the north ; the great 
chain of mountains to the west; and the 
branches of the Kingdom of TriohinopoH, 
'I’anjore, and Mai8.sore to the south the 
sea bounds it on the east.” — Jlnd. II. vii. 

1762.— “Biwaoo Madhoo Rao . . . with 
this immense force . . . made an incursion 
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into the Kamatic liulughaut."- Husaehi AH 
K/uiii, History of II yd ur Naik\ 148 . 

1792. — “1 hopo that our ocqursitinna by 
this poaoo will give so much udditiuiiul 
.strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our jiuHsessiunu, both in the Carnatic, 
.'ind on the coast of Malabar, as t(^ render 
il difficult for any power above the (Ihautn 
to invade ns.” — Lord Corntraflm's Do.spntch 
from Seringa})atarn, in Seton-Karr, ii. 9b. 

1826. — “Camp near Chillnmbnim (Carna- 
tic), March 21st." This date of a letter of 
|!j». Ileber’.s is jirobably one of the latest 
instances of the use of tho term in a natiirnl 


CARNATIC FASHION. Sm* 

under BENIGHTED. 

(1) . CARRACK, ii.]». All i.slaiid 

in the ])tirl. of the IVrsiaii (Jiilf, 

wliicli has been more than once in 

r. n lisli ocen pati on . Troperl y Kharak 

1 1 i.s .so 'written in Jauhert's Edrui 
(i. 3G4, 372). l^nt Dr. Bndger gives 
1 he iiiodeni Arabic as rl-Khdrij^ wlneh 
Mould represent old 1*. Khdriy. 

c 8,’M).^ “Kharek . . . cetto isle <]ui a un 
f irsakh en long el on large, j)ro(lnit dn ble, 
'Ics i»alrnior.s, et des vignes.” — Jhit JifmrdfldlMi, 
m ./ .!.<!. ser. vi. torn, v. 289. 

iriG,*!.— “ I’artondosi da llasora si passa 
2(H) miglia di Golfo ro'l marc a banda doetra 
siiio che .SI giiingo neir i.sola di Carichi. . . 
f'. I't'drriri, in Itnmusio^ iii. 386r. 

1727. — “The Islands of Carrick ly, about 
West Morth West, 12 Leagues from Jios- 
J. Hamilton, i. 90. 

17.''»8.— “The Baron . . . immediately 

s. iiled for the little i.sland of Earec, where 
he .safely landed , having attoiitivoly .siir- 
^t‘ycd tlie Hi)ot he ut that time laid tho plan, 
" Inch he afterwards executed w’ith so much 
success. hu's, 212. 

(2) . CARRACK, s. A kind of 
vp,s,sel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the 17th 
eeiitury. The character of the earlier 
'•arrack cannot be precisely defined, 
but tlie larger cargo-, ships of the 
bortuguese in the trade of the 16tli 
^■‘"iitiiry were generally ao styled, and 
tlii‘! 5 e were sometimes of enormous 
tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. Clianiock 
{Manm Architecture, ii. p. 9) has a 
l>late of a Genoese carrack of 1542. 
He also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1692. It was of 1,600 
t ons burden, whereof 900 merchandize ; 
■carried 32 brass pieces and between 
■900 and 700 passengers (?) ; was built 
with 7 decks. The word (L. Lat.) 


carraca is regarded by Skeat as pro- 
])erlv rarrica, from carncare, It. cancare, 

‘ to lade, to charge.’ This i.s po.s8ibh* ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it be not from the Ar. hardhah, a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as Mire-.ship * ; though thi.s i.s certainly 
not always t.he meaning. Dozy is 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in S]). he .says) from kardHr, the 
pi. of kurhlr or kurkura (see CARACOA). 
And knrknra itself he thinks may have 
come from carrirare, which already 
occurs 111 Si. •Icrome. So that Mr. 
Skeat’.s origin is jio-s-sibly correct. 
[The N.K.I). ri'I'er.s to rarraca, of 
which the origin i.s .said to he iiii- 
certam.] Ibn Batnta u.se.s the word 
lAMce at lea.st tor a .state barge or 
.something of that kind (see mthay 
p. 499, and Ibti, Hat. ii. llO ; iv. 289) 
'J’he like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi (c.r;. 1. i. 143; 1. ii. 66; and 
11. 1 . 24). Qiiatremfere at the place 
first (] noted observes that the hardkah 
was not a tire .ship in our sense, imt 
a ve.s.sel with a high deck from which 
fire could be thrown ; but that it 
could also lie u.sed as a traii.'^port 
vessel, and w'as .so used on sea and 
land. 

1338.—“. . . after that wo embarked at 
V'enice on board a certain eaXTaok, aud 
.sailed clow'u the Adriatic Friar Has- 

qiiaf, ill Cathay, kc., 231. 

1383. — “Eoclum tempore vomt in magiiA, 
tqnipc.stttto ad Sarulevici portuiii navis rjuutn 
dicunt carika (uurao) magnitudims, plena 
divitiis, quae facile inopiam totiua tornie 
rolovarc jiotuisaet, si inculitrum invidia loir- 
misiaset.” — T, Wahmaham, Hist. Anylic., 
by H. T. Riley, 1864, ii. 83-84. 

1403. — “The prayer being concluded, and 
the storm still going on, a light like a eundlo 
appeared in tho cage at the niust-head of the 
carraca, and another light on tho .spar that 
they call bowsprit (haupies) which ia fixed 
in the forecastle ; and another light like a 
candle in vna rara de espiiielo ('0 over the 
poop, and these lights wore aeon by as many 
as were in tho carrack, and were called up 
to BOO them, and they lasted awhile and then 
disappeared, and nil this while tho storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all wont to sleep 
except the steersman and certain sailors of 
the watch.” — Clamjo, § xiii. Comp. Mark- 
ham, p. 13. 

1548, _“De Thesauro nostro munitionum 
artillarionim, Tentorum, Payilionum, pro 
Kquis navibus oaraoatiB, G-aleis ot aliis navi- 
buB quibusoumque. . . .’’—Act of Edw, VI. 
in ftymer, xv. 176. 

1562.—“ Hr avaient 4 barques, grandes 
comme des karr&lca. . . — Sidi *Ah, p. 67 , 
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1566-68.— “. . . about the middle of the 
month of liiimazau, iti the year 974, the 
iahabitantfl of Funan and Fandreeuh [/.<•. 
Pnnany and Pandar&ni, (i-v.], haviup: nailed 
out of the former of those }x)rtH in a fleet of 
1*2 g^rabs, captured a caxaoca bulonpng to 
the Franks, which had arrived from Bengal, 
and which was laden with rice and sugar . . . 
in the year 976 anol.hor party ... in a fleet 
of 17 grabs . . . made caj>turo off Hhalecut 
(see CHALIA) of a large caracca, which hud 
sailed from Cochin, having on board nearly 
1,000 Franks. . . — 7'o/itiit-u/-AIiijahUl(eii. 

p. 159. 

1596.— “It comes as farre .short as . . . 
a cocke-boate of a Carrick.'*— 7*. Aask, 
Have vnth »/«»< itt Sijffrnn \\ a/dm repr. by 
./. P. ao//,m, p. 72. 

1613.— “'Phey nre made like cairacks, 
only strength and storage.” — Hmum. tt 
F/rt.^ Th' Coxcomb^ i. 3. 

1615. — “After we had given her chase 
for about 5 hours, her colours and bulk 
discovered her to be a very groat Por- 
tugal carrack bound for (ioa.”— rrnv/, in 
Funhaa : [ed. 1777, p. 34]. 

16*20. — "The harbor at Nnngnsmjue is the 
best in all Jajion, whoure there may bo 1000 
scale of shipps ride landlockt, and the 
greatest shipps or carickes in the world 
. . . ride before the towne within a cable’s 
length of the shore in 7 or H fathom water 
nt least.” - Voci'8, Lettei' to fiafai'to, li. 813. 

c, 1620. — “ II fttut uttendre lit des Pih»tos 
du lieu, que les Gouveriiours do Bomhaim 
et do Marsagtio ont soin d'onvoyor tout k 
Thoure, pour oonduire le Vaisseau it Tiir- 
umba I i.e. Trombay] oh Ics Caraques ont 
coiistume d’hyverner.”— . . . dfs 
hidfs (Jr., by A/ruodn Mutla, in T/inrnot. 

c. 1635.- 

“ I’he bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
lay 

Which wanted Sea room for her foes U) 
play. ...” 

Waller, Battle of the ^Slimmer Islands. 

1653. — . . pour iiioy il me vouloit 
loger en son Palais, ot quo si I'auois la 
volont^ de retournor a Lisbone par mer, 

11 me feroit eniburtjuer sur lea premierea 
Karaques. . . ."—Be la Boullaye-U-Gouz, 
ed. 1657, p. ‘218. 

1660. — “And further, That every Mer- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
Goods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall pay to your Mnjesty all manner 
of Customa, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien bom out of the Kcalin.”— Act 

12 Car. II. cap. iv. s. iv. ('J’onnoge and 
Poundage). 

c. 1680. — “To this City of the floating 
. . . which foreigners, with a little varia- 
tion from carroQos, call carracaB.”— Kiemi, 
quoted by Bluteau. 

1684.—“ . . . there was a Caraok of Por- 
tugal cost away upon the Reef having on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of Guifdors 
in Gold ... a present from tlio King of 
Siam to the King of Portugal.”— 32, 
jn Bampier's Voyages, iv. 


CARBAWAT, s. This word for 
the seed of Caruia cnrid, L., is (probably 
through Sp. alcaraven) from the Anibic 
karum.tjd . Tt is curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic tluiii 
either the S]>anisli, or the French and 
Italian r/inn, which bust lias passed inlo 
Scotch as ctmuj. But the Arabic itsidf 
i.s a corni]iti()ii [not inimediatel\ , 
N.F.D.^ of Tjat. careum, or (Ir. Kdpnr 

CABTMEEL, s. Tills is, at least 
in the Puii|iib, the ordiiiarv form that 
‘mail-cart’ takes among llie natives. 
Such inversions are not uncomiiioii. 
Thus Sir David Ocliterlony was always 
called by the Sepoys Loni-okhiiir. in 
our memory an officer named HolroijJ 
was always called by the Sepoys Roydul, 
[and Rrovmlow, Lobrun. By another 
curious corruption Mackintosh becomes 
Makkhanl-iosfi, ‘ buttered toast ’ !] 

OABTOOGE, s. A cartridge ; kdrtus. 
Sepoy H. ; [comp. TOSTDAUN] 

CABTOTA, s. This is the botanical 
name {Varyota nrens, L.) of a magniticeiil 
palm growing iii the moister forest 
regions, ns in the Wesleni Ghauts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Gey Ion, and m 
Burma. A oonsi>icnous charaeler is 
iresented by its enormous bipinnate 
eaves, somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, 15 to 25 feet Tong, 10 to 
12 ill width ; also by the huge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of rosaries 10 feet 
long and upwards. Tt affords iniuh 
Toddy (<l.v.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
these j»rodiu;ts in (Jeyloii, where it is 
called Kitul. It also afl’ords a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leuf-st-alks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a good 
tinder. The so. name uretis is derived 
from the ucncl, burning taste of the 
fruit. 1 1 is called, aecorcfiiig to Brandis, 
the A//itIr-j>alni in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, (Econ. 
Dint. ii. 200) says that it is known in 
Bombay as the Hill or Sago palm. It 
has penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Cliuiiur.] The name Ca/ryota seems 
token from Pliny, but his application 
is to a kind of date-palm ; his state- 
ment that it afforded the best wine of 
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tht; East probably suggested the 
transfer. 

c. A.n. 70.— “Ab his oaryotae inaxume 
folebrantiir, et cibo quidem et huuu uber* 
nimic, ex cj^uibus praocipiia vina oricnti, 
iiiKpui caj)iti, unde poiiiu nuinen." — 1‘liny^ 

Mil. § 9. 

ItJSJ.- “The next tree is the It 

f^rowoth straight, but not so tall or lug 
:l•>- 21 Coker- Mut- Tree ; the inside nothing 
l)iit a white pith, as the former. It 
1 lelilcth a sort of Liquor . . . very sweet 
iiiid jileasing to the Pallnto. . . . The which 
l.i(|Uor they lioyl and make a kind of browui 
.sugar called Jagyv-n/ [see JAGGERY], &o." — 
A// 01, p. l.^». 

1777. --“The Caryota mens, called the 
Siigmir tree, grew between Salatiga and 
ktijij)iug, and was said to bo the real tree 
fioii) which sago i.s made.” — Thuuherg, E. T. 
i\ 149. A nii.stake, however. 

l(S()l.--Scc (|notation under PEEPUL. 

CASH, A name applied by 
Kun)pcaii.s t<» .sundry cniuH of low 
viiliie in Viirioibs jiarts of the Indies. 
Tlic word in its original form is of 
t‘\treme ^ntujuity, “Skt. karbha . . . 
a weight of silver or gold einial to *^ 7 ^ 
III a Tula” (JyilHd III SU. l)ut.; and 
SCI' also a Note on the Kdnhn, or rather 
Idnlulyaim^ as a copjicr <'oin of great 
■mtiquil.y, in 7t'. ThoiiHu'n Paihdn Kings 
of Hvlhi, 361-302). From the Tam. 
t'oi'iii kdsv, or perhaji.s from some Kon- 
k.Hii form which we. have not traced, 
tin* Fortngue.se seem t<» liave made 
ouVa, whence tlie English cash. In 
Singale.yc also hlsi is used for ‘coin’ 
III general. The English term was 
il'propriated in the monetary sy.stem 
wlii(;h prevailed in S. India up to 
1H18 ; Ulus there was a copjier coin 
toi use in Madras struck 111 England 
III J 803, which hears on the reverse, 
‘“XX C)ash.” A figure of this coin is 
given in llndwg. Under this system 
HO (•ash = l fanam, 42 faijam.s=l star 
pagoda. But from an early date the 
i’ortuguese, had a])} died caixa to the 
'^iiiall money of foreign svstems, such 
■IS tliose of the Malay Islaiids, and 
♦especially to that of the Chinese. In 
^|hina the word cash is used, by 
l^hiropeans and their hangers-on, as 
the .synonym of the Cliinese le and 
tvipw, which are those coins made of 
lui alloy of copper and lead with a 
n/liiare hole in tiie middle, which in 
tornicr days ran 1000 to the liang or 
tael (q.v.), and which are strung in 
'■ertain numbers on cords. [This type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of the 
primitive currency, which was in the 
shape of an axe.] Kouleiiiix of coin thus 
strung are. represented on the surviving 
bank-notes of the, Ming dynasty (a.D. 
1368 onward.s), and probably were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede- 
ceasors. 

The. existence of the distinct English 
word rash may probably have affected 
the form of the corruption before us. 
This W'ord had a European origin from 
It. cassa^ French caissc^ ‘the money - 
c hc.st ’ : this word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of accouiil under which actual dis- 
luirscmeiiLs of coin were entered (see 
Wedgwood and K.E.lK .s.v.). In Min- 
.shen (2nd ed. 1627) the present sense 
of the word is not attained. He only 
gives “a Irade.sman’s Qtaeh, or Counter 
to keepe money in.” 

1510.- “They have also another com 
called cas, 10 of which go to u tore of 
silver.” — Vurthfwa, 1 30. 

,, “In thi.s country (Calicut) a great 
number of apes are produced, one of which 
is worth 4 casse, and one cases is worth a 
gttattrino."—Jbid. 172. (Why a monkey 
should bo worth 4 casse is obscure.) 

1598. — “You must understand that in 
Sunda there is also no other kind of money 
than oertaine copper mynt called Caixa, 
of the bignes of a Holludos doite, but nut 
holf so thicko, m the middle whereof is a 
hole to hang it on a string, for that 00 m- 
moiiho they put two hundreth or a thousand 
v|Km one string.” — Lxnschotm^ 34; [Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 113). 

1600. — “Those (coins) of Lead are called 
eaxas, whereof 1600 make one mas.” — John. 
IhiviS, in PurvhaSj i. 117. 

1609.— “Ils (les Chinois) apportent la 
momioye qui a lo cours eri toute I’isle de 
lava, et Isles circonvoisines, laquelle en 
Kigue Malaique ost appellee Cas. ... Cette 
nionnoye ost jett^e en monlo on Chine, a la 
Villo de Chnichou.”— //bi 4 «»tan, in Kav. drs 
HoUandois, 1 . 306. 

[1621.— “In many places they threw 
abroad Cashes (or brasse money) in great 
quantety.” — Cocks^ Diary ^ ii. 202. J 

1711.— “Doodoos and Cash ore Copper 
Coins, eight of the former make one 
Faxiham, und ten of the latter one Doo- 
doo. ” — Lockyer, S. [Doodou is the Tel. 
duddu, Skt. dvi, ‘two’; a more modem 
scale is ; 2 dooggaumes^^l doody : 8 doodies=> 
1 anna. — Mad. Gloss, s.v.] 

1718.— “Cass (a very small coin, eighty 
whereof make one Fano) /*rqpayofum 0 / 
the Goqtel in the East^ li. o2. 

1727 .— “At Atoheen they have a small 
ooin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
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12 to 1600 of them goes to one il/ac^ or 
Miwtcie." — A. Hamilton^ ii 109 

c. 1750-60, — “At Madras and other parts 
of the const of (Coromandel, 80 caBches 
make a fanaiii, or 3d. aterlirig ; and 36 
fanams a silver pu(^oda, or 7s. 8d ster- 
ling.” — (?7w, i. 282. 

1790 — “So far am I from giving credit 
to the late (Tovernment (of Madras) for 
toconomy, in not making the noces,sary 
j)reparations for war, according to the 
positive orders of the Supremo (.rovern- 
inent, after having received the mo.st gross 
insult that could no offered to any nation ’ 

1 think it vorv possible that every GaBh 
of that ill-judged saving may coat the 
com Jinny a crore of rupees. ” —Letter of 
Lot'd (hr)LwaUi& to E. J. Hollond, Ehu., 
see the Madras Courier^ 22iid So]»t 1791. 

11792.- “Whereas the sum of itahotios 
1223, 6 fanams and 30 khaa has been de 
ducted ’’—Agreement in Logan^ Malalmr, 
111. 226.] 

1813— At Madras, ac(!ording to Milburn, 
the coinage ran : 

“ 10 Cash =^1 doorlrr; ‘2 do<Klces—'i jiico , 8 
doudefs—'\ single faiiaiu,” &o. 

The following .shows a singular cor- 
ruption, prohahly of the Chinese tsien^ 
and illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions : — 

1876. — “All money transactions (at 
Maiiwyno on the iJurmaii-Chineso frontier) 
are effected in the copjior coin of China 
called 'L/umge,’ of which about 400 or 500 
go lo the rupee These coins are gener- 
ally strung on cord," &c. — Krpnrt on the 
Coxintry through xvhich thf Force passed to 
meet th^ Goxicrxntrt by IT J. (^luxiUon, M />. 

An inlennediate steji in this trans- 
formation IS found 111 CNuks’s Japan 
Joar?Mlj passim, e.g., jj. 89 : 

“ But that which 1 t«»okc> most note of 
was of the liboralitoe and devotion of tho.se 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
I’agod in raultietude.s one after aiiothor to 
cast money into a littel chapell before the 
idalles, most parto . . . being gitux or brass 
money, whereof 1(X) of thorn may vallie som 
lOd. str., and are about the bigiies of a 3d. 
English money.” 

OASHEW, s. The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the A nacardium occidentale, an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced early into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long before 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree by Acosta, 
who wrote in 1578. Crawfurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 
bejiring, in the jungly islets of Hastings 
Archipelago, off the coast of Camboja 
{Errib, to Siam, d)C., i. 103) [see TeeUs 


note on Limehuien, Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name, appears to he S. Americian, 
acajou, of which an Indian foAn, kdjti, 
land Malay gajns], have been made. 
The so-called fruit is the fleshy top of 
the peduncle which lieans the nut 
The oil ill the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, wdiilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are quite liland. The tree yields a 
gum iinjiorted under tbe name of Cadjv 
gum. 

1578. -“'rhis tree givc.'i a fruit called 
commonly Caiu ; winch being a good 
skmiachic, aiifl of good fl.'ivour, is much 
e.steemed by till wlio know it. . . . Thi" 
fruit does not grow ovory whore, but is 
found in gardens at the city of Santa Cm/, 
in the Kingdom of Cochin .” — (' Arosta, 

1 Trartado, 321 scyg. 

1598.- “CajUB growoth on trees lik< 
apple trees, imd are of the liigiios of a 
I’oarc.” - Lxnschofcti, }>. 94 ; [llak. Soc. ii 
28]. 

[1623.— P. dCla Va/le, Ilak. Soc. i. 135, 
calls it cagiu.] 

1658. -In I)c Jndiae vtriusgur Ji>' 

Anturah ft Mednd, Amst., we have a good 
cut of the tree as one of Brasil, called 
AcaUmi “et fructus ejus Acaju.” 

1672. —“. . . il Cagiu. . . . Qiiosto ^ 
I’Amandola ordiriaria delT India, per il chc 
.so ne raccuglie giandinsima quantity, c.s 
.sendo la pianb* fertilissiiua o molto fre- 
quento, ancor.i nelli luogbi piii deserti et 
inculti.” — Maria, 354. 

1673. — Fryer dc.scribes the tree under the 
name Vherxise (apjiarontly some mistake), 
p. 182. 

1764.— “...Yet if 

The Acajou haply in the garden bloom 

Grainger, iv. 

[1813. — Forbes calls it “the chashm 
apple,” and the “cayrje-apido." — Or. Mem 
2nd od. i. 232, 238.J 

c. 1830.— “The cashew, with its apple 
like that of the cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at, but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud.”- 
Tom Cringle, od. 1863, p. 140. 

1875.— “Cajoo kernels."— TVtftfco/ Customs 
Duties iviposm in Jir. India up to 1875. 

CASHMEBE, n.p. The famous 
valley province of the Western Hima- 
laya, H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 
Kahiura, and sometimes Kdsmlra, 
alleged l)v Burnouf to be a contrac- 
tion of iCa»\fapamira. [The name is 
more probably connected with the 
Kham tribe.] Whether or not it he 
the Kaspatyrus or Kaspajryrus of Herod- 
otus, we believe it undoubtedly to he 
the Kaspeiria (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 
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Several of the old Arabian geographers 
write the name with the guttural 
/, but this IS not so used in modern 

I. lines 

1 -. filiO.— “The Kingdom of Kia-Bhi-ml-lo 
(/w».sw7m) has alujiit 7000 // of circuit. On 
ill sides its frontiers are surrounded by 
iiMimtains , these are of prodigious height ; 
iiid although there arc }»aths nflordiiig ac- 
to 'it, these are extremely narrow.” — 
Jliirii Tmnff Jinuddh,) ii. 167. 

c. 1)10.— “Kashmir . . . isn mountainous 
iniiiitry, forming a large kingdom, eontain- 
iijjrnot less than 00,000 «»r 70,000 towns ()r 
\i'l,iges It is inneeessildc exee])t on one 
Mde, and eaii only be entered hy one gate.” 
1. t‘{7Jk 

I’jrh. —“Kashmir, a province of India, 
.ul|iiMinig the Turks ; and its petrjde of mixt 
Turk ami Indian blood excel all others in 
til citv .” — Zalariifo Ktizrlni, in Uikb noisOr, 
JKJ 

lllOS. -“Keshimur also is n province in- 
liuhilod bj^ a peojde who are id<»lat.ers and 
li.ivi u language v»f tliuir own . . . this 
(luintrv IS the very source from ivhich 
idol.iti’y has sjtroad alrroad.” — il/a/ve Polo, 

1 ITa 

Iftali “The Moguls hold especially to- 
" irds the N K. the region Sog< liana, which 
tlu'V now call Queximir, and tilso Mount 
tuaciisus which divides Inditi from the other 
kii)virK'(!S." --/t^rvos, 1\'. vi. 1. 

1010. — “Chishmeere, the ehiefe Citio is 
'■ailed SintMlor,"— 'Ten'll, in Ptmkus, ii. 

I) 07, [so 111 Itoe'n Map, vol. ii. IJak. Soe. 
'■'1 . Chismer m Fonfn, Lettcm, iii. 2851 1, 

lOGl. “From all that hath been .said, one 
Ilia} easily conjecture, that 1 am somewhat 
‘luniied with Kachemire, and that I pre- 
tciul there is nothing in the wiirld like it for 
s" small a kingdom." — Jh'rnlcr, E. T. 128, 
l‘ "l < 'oiistahlr, 400j. 

3076. - 

‘ \ Inal of your kindnos.s I must make ; 
Though not for mine, so much as virtue’s 
sake, 

The Queen of Cassimere ...” 

J>riideTi*s Avnnujzehc, iii. 1. 

18] 1 The shawls of Cassimer and the 
^ilks (»f Iran." — Forbes, Or. Mein, iii. 177; 
l^iaJ ed. ii. 282]. (Hee KEESEYMERE.) 

CASIS, CAXIS, OACIZ, &(., s. 

I I) 1^’ Spanish and Portuguese word, 
Ibcnigli Dozy gives it only as jjritre 
chnltun, is freipiently employed by 
^>1‘1 travellers, and writers on Eastern 
•'^‘ib|ec,Ls, to denote Mahoiiimedan 
divines (mullafi and the like). It 

be suspected to have arisen 
1 toin a confusion of two Arabic terms 
—Icddi (see CAZEE) and kmhish or 
jffm, ‘a (Ihristiaii Presbyter’ (from a 
Syriac root signifying sennit). Indeed 
"e sometimes find the precise word 


iashlHh {Cax'Lv) used by CMirisLiaii 
writers as if it were the sjieeml title 
of a Mahomniedaii theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, tln^ sjrecial and 
technical title of a Cliristiaii jrriest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
coinniou Turkish name of Kashlsk 
Jktijh). Ill tin* first of tin* following 
(jiiotatioiiH till* word a[)pears to be 
a})]ilicd by idle Mussulman historian 
to jingav ])riests, ainl the word for 
churches t,o ])agan tem])les. In the 
ot.hers, except that fi'om Major 
Milliiigeii, it IS a])]>lied hy Christian 
wnttiislo Malioniiiicdaii diMiies, winch 
is indeed its recognised signification 
in Sj)aiii.sh and Portuguese In .larric’s 
Thntaurns (Jesuit Missions, 1600) the 
word Gaci::tnii is const anlJ} used in 
this sense. 

c 1310 —“There are 700 churches (lallxui) 
roMcmbhng fortrcHsos, and every one of them 
overflowing w'lth ))ro.sbvter<< (kaBhlflh&n) 
without faith, and monkH without religion ” 
— iMscri/ifion of t/ir invar Cih/ of Khanzai 
(Hangchau) in Waadf'.'i Tlistory (see also 
Maroo yWo, n. ]‘)0). 

1404 — “The town was inhabited by 
Moorish hermits called Caxixoa; and many 
people came to them on jnlgnmagc, and 
they healed many disoasoh " — Markham's 
Glanio, 70. 

1514. -“And HO, from one to another, the 
nie.ssage pa.s.sod through four or five hands, 
till it ciimo to a G-azizi, whom we should chII 
a bisho]) or prolate, w'ho .stood at the King's 
foot . ’’ — Letter of Oior. dr Fmjmli, in 

Archlr. Sfor. ItaL Append, p 56 

1.538. — “.)u.st as the fryer wii*' offering to 
deliver nit* unto whomsoever vvinild fiuy me, 
in euines that very CaciB Moulatia, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
CaciB his Inferiors, all Priests like him- 
.self of their wicked Hect." — F. M. Pinto 
(tr by H. C.), p. K. 

1552 — Caciz in the samo .sense used by 
Tiarros, II. ii. 1. 

J 1.5.53 —See (luotation from Harms under 

E. 

[1554 — “Who wa.s a Caciz of the Moors* 
which nioanH in Portuguoso an eccle.siastic. " 
— Castaiieda, Bk. 1. ch 7 ] 

1561 —“The King sent off the Moor, and 
with him his CasiB, an old man of much 
authority, who was the principal priest of 
his Mofujuo.” — Correa, by Ld. kitanlnf, 113 
1567 — “ . The Holy Synod declares it 

necessary to remove from the territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the caoizeB of the Moors, and the 
preachers of the Gentoos, ./‘op'Mor, soroerers, 
{feiticeiroii), jousis, grous ii.e ,/WAm or astro- 
logers, and gurua), and whatsoever others 
make a business of religion among the in- 
fidels, and so also the bramans and pa^ms 
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{tprahhUs, see PURVOE).’’— 6 o/ the 
SuArred Council of Ooa, in Anh. Port. Or. 
fosc. 4. 

1680.— “. . . e foi Hopnltado no cnmpo 
per CaoiBeB.” — Primor e Houra, &c., f. 13t' 

1682. — “And for pledge of the same, ho 
would give him his sonno, and one of hie 
chief chaplaines, the which they call CaciB.” 
— Caattifiet/(f, l>y N. L. 

1603.— “And now those initiated prio.sts 
of theirs called Cashishrs (CaBCiBCiB) were 
ondeavounng to lay violent hands uj»on hia 
prt>j»orty. (Joes, iii Cathaii, Ac., 

1648. — “Hero is to he socn un udmirahly 
wrought tomb in which a cortiiin CasiB boa 
bunod, who waa the J*edatfo(joe or Tutor of 
u King of Ouzuratte." — Van Tivist, 16. 

1672. — “They call the coiniiiou priests 
CaBia or by another name (.see 

8HEBEEF), who like their bi.shops are in no 
way distinguished in dress fnan sim])le Iny- 
mon, except by u bigger turban . . . and a 
longer mantle. . . — /•*. Vtnvt'iizv Mona, bb. 

1688.— “While they were thus disputing, 
u Caois, or doctor of the law, joined company 
with them.” — Jh'i/deu, L. of Xaiun, M'or/vs*, 
ed. 1821, xvi. 68. 

1870. — “A hierarchical body of prie.sts, 
known tf) the people (Nestorians) under the 
names of EieshisheB and .-I hinms, is at the 
head of the tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and teniptiral piwers.” 

' Millingen, Wild Lifo umofig Ho HotmL, 
270. 

CASSANAR, CATTANAR, s. A 

priest of the Syrian Chnrcli of Muluhar ; 
Maluyal. Jeattandr, ineaning originally 
‘acliief,’ and formed eventually from 
the Skt. kartH. 

1606.- “The Christians of St. Thouias 
call thoir jiricsts Ca9anareB.” - (Joumi, f. 
286. This author gives Catatiara and 
Ca^aneira as feminine forms, ‘ a ( *a.ssaiiar’.s 
wife.’ The b>rmor is Malayul. kotUdli, the 
latter a Port, formation. 

1612“ “A few years ago there arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
CaBBanar on a matter of juri.sdiction." — P. 
Vincenzo Maria, 162. 

[1887. — “Mgr. Josojih . . . consecrated 
as a bishop ... a Catenar.” — Logan, Man. 
of Malabar, i. 211.] 

GASSAY, n.p. A name often given 
in former days to the peo]»le of Mun- 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. It is the Burmese 
name of this peojile, A'ase, or m the 
Burmese pronounce it, Kathd. It 
must not he confounded with Cathay 
(mv.) w’itli which it has nothing to do. 
[See SEAN.] 

1769. — In Jidfrymjileg OrinU. Repert. we 
hnd CaBBay (i. 116). 


1796. — “All the troopers in the King's 
lervice are natives of CaBBay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Burmuns .” — Sifinrs 
p. 318. 

CASSOWARY, s. The name of 
this great/ bird, of which the first 
species known {Camariun yaleatus) is 
found only in Ceram Island (Moluccas), 
is Malay kasavdrl or krunuiri; [accord- 
ing to Scott, till' projter reading is 
kasuuHfif, and he remarks that no 
Malay Diet, records the word hefoit* 
1863} Other species have been ob- 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Au.stralia. 

[1611. — “St. James his (xinny Hens, the 
CaBBawarway moreover.”— 6// ) 

“An East Indian bird at St. Jumc.s in tlio 
keeping of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coales, but cat them as whot you will.”- 
JWtchain, in Pavetj. ventes on C'orynt’s 
Crudities, sig. 1. 3r. (1776) ; rjiiotcd by Scott.] 

1631.— “Do Emeu, vulgo CaBoariB. In 
in.snln (!eram, alnscpio MoJuccensibus vicims 
insulis, Celebris hiiec avis rcpontiir," - Jar. 
Hontli, lib. V. C, 1(S. 

16.69. — “This aforesaid bird CoBBebares 
also will swallttw irrai and lead, a.s w'e once 
learned by experience. For when our Coiino.s- 
tabul once bad been casting bullets on Ibo 
Admiral's Bastion, ami then went to dinner, 
there cumo one of those CoBBebaroB on the 
bastion, and swallowed .60 of the bullet*'. 
And . . . next lay I found that the i)irfl 
after keeping them a while in his maw bad 
regularly ca.st up again all the 60." —J. J. 
Saar, 86. 

1682. — “On the islands Sumatra (0 
Banda, and the other adjoining isluiids of 
the Moluccas there is a certain bird, which 
by the natives is called Eineu or Knie, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us 
KasuariB.”— ATVra/lo/; ii. 281. 

1706. — “ The CaBBawaris is about the big- 
ne.ss of a largo Virginia Turkey. His hcarl 
is the same as a Turkey’s ; and he has a long 
stiff hairy Beard uiion his Breast bofon, 
like u Turkey. . . .^'—Funnel, in Pdvipai, 
iv. 266. 

CASTE, s. “ The artificial diviaions 
of Hocicl-y ill India, first made known 
to US by the Portuguese, and described 
by tbem under their term ccwrfe, si^iify- 
ing ‘ breed, race, kind,’ which has been 
retained in English under the supposi- 
tion that it was the native name” 
(Wedymod, s.v.). [See the extra- 
ordinary derivation of Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elpliinstoiie prefers to 
write ^^Cast.** 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
gue.se writer Barbosa (1616) applies the 
word casta to the divisions of Hindu 
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MMifty. He cttllfi these divisions in 
Narsinpa and Malabar so many Ins 
(h i.a. ‘laws’ of the heathen, 

111 the HenH(^ of sectarian rules of life. 
?,iit he uses tliti word casta in a less 
tt'diiucal way, whicli shows how it 
dioiild easily have jiassc'd into the 
In liiiieal sense. Thus, H]»eiikin^ of the 
Kiii^' of (’aliciit : “This King kee])s 
|()i >0 women, to whom he gives regular 
iiiaiiilenanee, and tlie\ always go to 
lie court to act as the swec'pers of 
lii« palae.es . . . these ai‘e ladies, and 
of good family” (csfus 'oiom fain I c 
th liiia casta. — In CitJl of Lisbon 
Ahulniiif., 11. I-Jlfi). So also (Vislmi- 
liicti . “There fh'd a knight who was 
i.illed FcTTifio Lope/, hoionn th boa 
casta” (lii. 2 .‘Vj). In the ((notations 
iroiu Jkirros, (^» 1 •l■ea, and tirarcia de 
'Mia, we have the wold in wliat we 
iii.i\ call the t.eclinieid sense. 

< ll'lt. “Whonee 1 eoDeliide that this 
1 ue (casta) of men is itie most agile nnrl 
iIcvUtouh that there is in the W'oricl.” - 

CtiihnUD'ifo, 1 . 14 . 

The Admiral . . . received these 
N.iircs Nvitli honour and jo^, .showing gront 
'(MiU'iilment with the King for sending his 
iiit'ssii.'e hy such persons, saving tluit he 
•ajic'cIimI this coming of theirs tx) prosper, as 
iIiiTu did not enter into the husines.s any 
iii.iii of (he caste ol the M'sirs.’’— /jfo'mf, 1. 

M 0. 

i:,tn ,-,f them }i,sserted that they 

"C IO ol the caste (or.v/(d of the (liriatian.s ” 

- l.cufhoi, 1. 2, (vS.^». 

IfitJ’t - “(Jno thing IS to he noted . . . that 
no oiir changes from his father s trade, and 
Mlllho.seof the same caste (oas/a) of shoe- 
iM.iknrs are the same.”-- tiVorac, f. 213f». 

lo(17.- “ In .sonic (jarts of this Province (of 
(lO.i) the (}eiito(»H dividij thonisulve.s into 
' list met race.s or castes (mvtcw) of greater or 
I'ss dignity, holding the ( dirnstiams as of 
lower degree, and keep these so superstiti- 
ously that no one of a higher caste can eat 
J*r drink with those of a lower. . . .” — Decree 
-lid of the tSuired Council oJ'tJou, in An'lur. 
/‘oit. Orient., fa.se. 4. 
i:.72.- 

“ Llcjiis modos ha do gonto ; ponpie a nobre 
Naims ehainados silo, e a meno.'. dina 
I'oleas tom por iioine, a quern obriga 
A lei nao mistiirar a castA antiga.” — 

CamOes, vii. 37. 

by Fiurton ; 

“ Two inodes of men are known ; the nobles 
know 

iho name of Nayrs, who call the lower 

Caste 

coU'as, whom their haughty laws oontain 
from intermingling with Uie higher strain." 

1012.^ ‘'As regards the oaitei {cMtas) the 
treat impediment to the conversion of the 


Goutoos is the superstition which they main- 
tain in relation to their castes, and which 
prevents thorn from touching, communicating, 
or mingling with others, whether superior or 
inferior ; these of one observance with those 
of another.” - {huto, Dec. V. vi. 4. See also 
os regards the Port-iigiiese use of the word, 
(Joureo, ff. 103, 104, 105, 106/^, 1295; 
Kynfido, 185, &c. ' 

1613. — “Tho Bamans kill nothing; there 
are tliirtio and odd severall Casts of these 
that differ something in Religion, and may 
not nat with each other.” — N. WithingUm,, 
in Curt hits, i. 485; sue also J*ilyrima{jc, 
pp. 997, J003. 

16.30. — “Tho common Brumaue hath 
eighty two Casts or 'rnbes, assuming to 
tluuiisolvos tho name of that tribe. . . .” — 
Lon/'tt JJtJtpJaii of the Jl<iut(iv.s, p. 72. 

167.3.- “ 'The mixture of Casts or 'J’nbes 
of all India .nre distinguished by the different 
modus of lauding thoii Turbats.”-- Fryer, 
Hi). 

c. 1760. — “'J’ho di-stinction of tho Gentoos 
into thuir tribes or Casts, forms another 
considerable object of their religion.” — Urose, 
1 . 201 . 

1763— “Tho Casts or tribes into which 
the Tndian.s are divided, are reckoned by 
travellers to bo oighty-foiir.” — Onne (od. 
1803), 1. 4. 

1 1820 — “Tho Kayasthas (pronounced 
Kaists, hence the wonl caste) follow next.” 

ir. Ihmtlton, Jiejtrr. of lit udostan, i. 109.] 

1878- “There are thousands and thou- 
samls of these so-called Castes ; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it ; 
for the ponccption is a very flexible one, ami 
moreover new castes continually spnng uj) 
and ]>ass away.” — F. ,/uyoi, Ost-hidische 
Uondtrerk tivd Unoerhe, 13. 

Castes are, accord to Indian 
social vic^vs, either liigli or low. 

1876. — “Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land are, to all ordinary apprehension, 
slovenly, dirty, uugrncofiif, generally un- 
accejitable in person and surroundings. . . . 
Yet offensive as is the fow-vaste Indian, were 
I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I had 
rather see tho lowest Pariahs of the low, 
thuu a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clover high-oaste Hindoo, on niy 
lands or in my colony.” — IT. (». Valyram, in 
Fortnightly Jtn\, ex. 226. 

Ill the Madras Pres, castss are also 
^ Right-hand ' and 'Left-hand.^ Tliis 
distinction represents the agricultural 
classes on the one hand, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out by F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days of Ft. )St. George, faction- 
fights between the twii were very 
common, and the terms riaht-hand ana 
left hand castes occur early in the old 
records of that settlement, and fre- 
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•jueiitly in Mr. Tallioys Wheeler’s 
(ixlracts from tliem. They are men- 
tioned hy ('louto. [See iVr/,st)y«, JVfar/anr, 
Pt. li. p. 4 ; Ujmi’rf, Orig. Jnhab. ]). 57.1 

Sir Walter Elliot considers this fend 
to he “nothing else than the occasional 
oiithreak of the smouldering antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
although in the la]»se of agt‘s both 
parties have lost sight of the fact. 
The ])oints on which they split now 
are mi*rc tniles, such as ])arading on 
horse-hack or in a jialanki'cn in ]>ro- 
cession, eivcting a pandal or marriage- 
shed on a given numher of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certiJiin flags, &c. The 
right-hand party is headed hy the 
Brahmans, and includes the 1‘arias, 
who assume the van, heating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The chief of the, left-hand are the 
Panchalars [7.c. the Fne (Classes, 
workers in metal and stone, iS:!*.], 
followed hy the I’allars and workers 
in leather, vho sound their hmg 
tTiimpets and engage the Paria.s.” (In 
Jonrii. Eihiul. Sot. IShS. 1809, ji. 112.) 

1612.— “From these four caBtea are de- 
rived 196 ; and those ngnin arc dnidod into 
two parties, winch ttiey call Vafavga and 
Elavgi’ [I'am. vafmgai, which is a.s 

much as to say ‘ the right hand ’ and ‘ the 
leftiiund. . —doutu, u. s. 

The word is current in French : 

1842.— “11 est clair i.juc lus coateB n’ont 
jamuis jm oxistcr soli dement suns unu von- 
tablo conservation religieuse.” — (Jotnfe, f'nttr.s 
de. l*luL ]‘(i>iUire, vi. 505. 

1877. — “Nous avons uholi los castes et 
les privileges, nous av<»ns in.scnt juirtfait, h> 
pnneipe de J’^giiht^ devuut la loi, nous avoiis 
doling le suffrage it tou.s, miiis voilh. <pi’on 
rdclamo maintenant I'^galit^ dos conditiuiLs ” 
— E. de Laveleyp, J>e la EroprtMi, p. iv. 

Caste is also ajmlied to breeds of 
animals, as *a hign-caste A-iuh.’ In 
such (^ses the usage may po.ssihly 
liave come directly from the Port. 
alia casta^ casta baixa^ in the sense of 
breed or .strain. 

CASTEE8, 8. Ohsolet(‘. The Indo- 
Portuguese formed from casta tdie word 
rasticOf which they used to dtmote 
chiluren horn in India of Portuguese 
parents : much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1599. — “ Liberi voro nati in liidi&, utroquo 
parente Lusitano, castisos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fore Lusitanis sinnles, color© tnmen 
modicum difforunt, ut qui ad gilvum non 
nihil dofloctant. Ex oastisiB deinde nati 


magis magisqiio gilvi hunt, a parontibus ut 
mesOns niogis deflectontOH ; jtorro ct 
nati per omnia indigonis rcsjKjndeiit, ita ut 
in tertift, genomtione Lusitani reliqui.s Indis 
Hunt aimillimi.”--7>^’ Jin/, ii. 76; {Limchithn 
fllak. Soc. i. 184]). 

1638. — “Les hahitnns sent oii Castizes, 
e'est h dire Portugais naturols, ot no/ du 
pere et de iiioro Fortiigais, ou AJfsfizes, c’c4 
a dire, nez fl’v!! iMsre Portugais ot d’viio liieru 
Indicnne.’’- Mamlvhlo 

1653. - “Les CastiSBOB sent ceux qui soiit 
nay.s de itorc ot more reinols (Reinol) , 
nu»t vient de Oa.Mta, qui .‘.igniHo Haoc, iN 
Kont mesj)ri/c7. de.s Itcynols. . .” — Ijp fjfaii., 

Voyuf/n, 26 (ed. 1657). 

1661. — “Pie Stadt (Negupatam) i.st /.ini- 
huh vulksrcich, docli mehronthoils vmi 
Ma.styccn Castycen, und Fortugcsiulion 
Chn.sten ” — Tr«/^f7* SdmUt, ]0H. 

1699.- “ CasteeB wives at Fort St 
lleorge ." — of Entjhsh ou tin Poa4, iii 
Wheder, 1 . 356. 

1701-2. — In the MS /icturus of Errsoiis w 
tlip tSen'tre oj Ihe lit. llontdo, thr E / 
CouijHiuif, in the India Oliicc, for thi.s yon, 
wc find, “4tli (in ('c»nneil) Matt. Einiwui. 
Sea (!n.stomcr, marry ’d Castees," and inido 
1702, “13. L'harhis Ihipdon . . . nmm 'd 
Casteez ’’ 

1726. “ . . or the offspring of the wirin' 

hy native women, to wit Mr.tfrr.s and Casti 
ceB. or blacks . . . and Moors." Valpiittju 

V. 3. 

CASUAKINA, s. A tree {(las no 
ina mnrieatn^ itoxli. — K, 0. (hsuarwem) 
indigeiKm.s ou the con, si of ( Jhit-tfigoni; 
and the Burmese lu’ovince.s, and soiilli 
w'ard as far as Queensland. It vto 
jtitruduced into BejigaJ liy Di'. V 
Buchanan, and has been hugely ado])t(‘d 
as an ornamental tree both in Bengal 
and in Southern India. I’hc tree has 
a considerable superficial re-semhlancc 
to a larch or otiier finely -feathered 
conifer, making a very accejitiihlc 
variety in the hot plains, where real 
])ineH will not grow. [The name., ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott, njipears to he 
based on a Malayan name associating 
the tree w’ith the Cassowary, as Mr. 
Skeat sLiggcLstH from the resemhlanct 
of its needles to tdie quills of the hird.J 

1861. — Seo quotation under PEEPUL. 

1867.— “Our road lay chiefly hy the sea- 
eooHt, along the whit© sands, which were 
fringed for miles by one grand continuoii'' 
lino or border of oaBuarina treo».’'—Lt.-Col. 
I^wia, A Idy on. Uut Whed, 362. 

1879. — “ It was lovely in the white niotm- 
light, with the curving shadows of palms cn 
the dewy grass, the grace of the droopinp 
caBuarinaB, the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . ,*'-~M^as hird, OoldmCh£i' 
Monesc, 275, 
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CATAMARAN, s. .Also CUT- 
MURBAM, CUTMUBAL. Tain. 

Idtio, ‘binding,’ marmn^ ‘wood.’ A 
i.itt ioniK'd of Unvt* or four lugs of 
\\(itt(l hislied to^i'thiT. Tlu* Aiiglo- 
lii'liiiii accuntnation of the histsyllibk* 
h not (‘oru'ct. 

I. iS.'i “Si! von round timbcra lashed to* 
ilici for oiifih of tlio said hoiits, and of the 

. 11(1 M‘von timbers five form the bottom ; 
(iiic Ml the middle longer tliini tbo rest iiinkes 
I utwiiter, and another mukos a poop whieb 
1 iiiidui water, and on which a man sits. . 

TIh m- boats are called Gatameroni.”- Jiafhi, 

I f. «2. 

I(i7:i tloastinp alonp some Catta- 
mariuiB (Tiops laslied t(» that advanlapij that 
wall off all their (Joods, only haviiip a 
s.dl 111 tlu* midst and I'addles to puidethem) 

III ifK* after iis. , . - AVi/fr, 21. 

I lilts “ Soinu time after the Cattamaran 
liniinrlil a letter. . . In i. 834. 

1700 - “ I In pechour assis sur iin catima- 
rou < 'est ^ dire sur »jiiol<]Uos grosses pieces 
ill Ikhs li^os ensemble on mani^re de 
I iili,iii."-/.rl/. Kthf. .58 
I 1780- “'I’he wind was high, and the 
"Ini' liad but two aiu*hor.s, and in the next 
li'ii iioon [lartclR from that b) which she was 
I II ling, before that one W’ho was coming 
iioiii tile shord on a Catamaran tsoiild roach 
111 I ” -(hi/i4, iii. 800 

18J0 Williamson (r J/. i. (1.5) applies the 
tcnii to the rafts of the Hrazilian fisher- j 

men 

lS8i; —“Xoiie oan comnare to the Cata- 
Diarans .md tlio wondertnl people that mun- 
>itM- tliein . , , each catamaran has one, 
i"|i. or three men . . . they sit crouched 
iilMiii their heels, throwing their ])addlos 
iil'init Very dexterously, but very unlike 

I I . wing ” — Letters fiom MathtiH, 84 

18(10. — “The Cattamaran is eommon to 
* ‘'.\lnnand Coromandel .” — TeniienL Vrufim, 

I 

[During the war with Napoleon, the 
Won] came to Ik* ajiplied to a sort of 
lirc-slij]). “ Great hopew have been 
foriiied at tlic, Admiralty 1804) of 
I’^'rt.un vessels wliicli were tilled with 
< uinbiLstibles and culled catamarans.” 

- {Ld, StanhupCj Life of IHtt^ iv. 218.) 
'Hus may have inlrodnced the word in 
Kiiglnsb and led to its use as ‘old eat’ 
•or a .shrewish hag.] 

CATECHU, also OUTOH and 
CAUT, s. An astringent e.vtract 
b'oni the wood of several species of 
Acacia (Acacia catechu, Willd.), the 
/diair, and Acacia suma, Kurz, Ac. 
^'f>ndra, D. C. and probably more. The 
^xlract is called in H. hath, [Skt. kvath, 
‘to decoct’], but the two first com- 


niercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, c.g. Can. hichu, 
Tam. Icdsu, Malay ht,chu. De Orta, 
who.se judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to be the 
Jifnum of the ancients, and always 
a]>]>liod that name to it ; but Dr. 
Royle has .shown *1 hat lydum was an 
e.xtraet Ironi certain .species of her}m'i% 
know n in the bazars as rasOt. Gutcli 
i.s first mentioned by Barbosa, among 
the drugs juijiorted into MalaecA. But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
brought from Japan about the middle 
ol the 17tb <entury. In the 4th ed. 
of Sebroder’s Pluinnacup. Mt’dico-iinj- 
wiVo, T^yons, l()r)4, it is brielly de- 
■senbed as Vaierhu or Terra Japoniva, 
terrne exotirae” {Hardmrif and 
Vlu(‘hi(jn\ 214). This ini.snomer has 
long survived. 

1.518 — “ . . . drugs from Cambay ; amongst 
winch there is u drug which wo do not 
possess, and which they call pdthfi (.see 
PUTCHOCK) and another culled cacho.” — 
/iarhim, 191 

1.554 “The babar of Cate, which here 
(at Ormuz) they call cachO, is the same as 
that of rice.”— .4. Ai/ar.*., 22. 

1.508 — “ Colloqiiio XXXI. Concerning 
the wood vulgarly called Cate ; and eoii- 
tainmg prohtable matter on that subject."— 
(iuinuy f. 125. * 

1578 — “The Indians use this Cate mixt 
w’lth Areca, and with Betel, and tiy itself 
without other mixture ” — ..Ifuvai, Tract 150. 

1585 -Kassotti mentions catu as derived 
from the Khadira tree, in modern Hindi 
the Khuir (Skt. hhadlra) 

[1010 —“010 b.ags Catcha '’—Paster, Let- 
tei.s, iv 127.] 

1017. — “ And there was roe. out of the 
Adn:, viz . 7 hhds drugs cacha ; 5 hain- 
j»ors poehok” (.sec PUTCHOCK). — (’(hIs's 
D iarif, i. 291. 

1759. — “ Mortal [see HURTAUL] and 
Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wisifl-nil .” — List of 
Banna Products ni Mafr-tf tuple, OnniUU 
Hepert. i. 109. 

e. 1760 — “To those three articles (betel, 
ureca, and ebunam) is often added for luxury 
what they cull cachoonda, a Japan-earth, 
which from perfumc.s and other mixtures, 
chiefly nianufaetured at Goa, receives such 
ini]>rovcmcnt us to be sold to advantage 
when re-importod to Japan. . . . Another 
addition too they use of what they cull 
Catchoo, being a blackish granulated per- 
fumed composition. . . ."—Grose, i. 238. 

1813.—“. . . The peasants manufacture 
oateohu, or terra Japoni<u, from the Keiri 
\khat,r^ tree {Mirtwsa catechu) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankaoa, but in 
no other part of the Indian Peninsula” 
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[erroiieoUH]. — Forlm, Or. Mtui. i. 303 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 193J. 

CATHAT, n.p. Chimi ; originally 
NortliHrii (’hiiia. The ongiii of the 
name is given in the qnot^ition helow 
from the Introduction to Marco Poh). 
In tlie IGlh c.entnrv, and even later, 
fromaniisuiiderstandingof the medieval 
travellers, Cathay was sujipoacd to he 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented in nianv nia])a. iLs identity 
with China was fully recf)gniscd l>} P. 
Martin Martini in his Atlas Sinends; 
also by Valeiitiin, iv. (Jluna^ 2. 

1247 -“Kitai uutem . . homines sunt 
pagatii, qin hnhont literatii H)»ficialom 
homines [leni^'iii ot hnmani satis ossci vidc- 
antur Barham non haherit, ot in dispasi- 
tiono faoioi satis concordant cum Mongahs, 
non lumen aunt in facie ita lati . . . meliores 
artifiooa non inveniuntui ni toto miindo . . . 
terra eorum eat ojuilontu vulde. ” — ./. dr /VttHo 
Carpi in', Hist. Ji/oiitfafoi kiii, 

12r>3. — “intrn est in<ign« Cataya, qui 
nntiquitus, ut credo, dicebantur Soros. . . 
Isti Catni sunt parvi hominos, Icspiendo 
nniltum iMpirantos p«)r naros ot ha))ont 

parvam injorturiim oculorum," ko.—Jtin 
Wilhchin av Jiuhrul, 291-2, 
c 1330 — “Cathay is n very groat Emniro, 
wliich oxtondeth over more* than c. days’ 
journey, and it hath only one lord . . 

Friar Jin'dan us, p f)4. 

1404 — “E lo inns alxofnr [see ALJOFARJ 
quo on el ituindo sc ha, so po,sia o falla on 
a^l mar del Oa.tSLy.”—C/aiyo, f. 32 

Ihrif)— “Tho Yndians called CatheiOB 
liave echo man many wiues." — Watreman,, 
Fardle of Fivciomis, M. ii, 

]r)98 — “In tliu laiido lying westward from 
Cliina, they say there are white people, and 
the land called Gathaia, whore (as it is 
thought) arc many Chn.stiuns, arnl that it 
should confine and h(»rdcr upon Hrrsia.*'— 
Liiisrhoti'n, ^>7 , \Uak Soc i 120] 

llfl02 . and arriued at any porte 

w'ithin the d<jminious of the kinpdomcs of 
Cataya, f 'hina, or .)a])nn ” llirdtrood. First 
J^eti^r liooh, 21. Hero (Jhnin and (Vitnifa arc 
-SL»oken of as different countries. (Jump 
fiirdirood, Heji. on Old Rrc., ItJH note | 
Before 1633. — 

“ I'll wish you in the Indies or Cataia . . 

Jieaum. Ffetrli., The irowmn’s l*rize, 
iv. f). 

1634.— 

Domadores das terras e dos mares 
Nao so im Malaca, Indo e Person streibj 
Mas na China, Catai, Japao ostranho 
Lioi nova introduziudo eni sacro banho.” 

Mai am (hmtfuistada. 
1664. — “’Tis not yot twenty years, that 
there went caravans every year from Kachr- 
unre, which cnissed all those mountaine of 
the great Tilet, eiitrod into Tartary, and 


arrived in aKuit throe months at Cataja. 

. . — lirniier, E. T., 136 ; [ed. OonstaJlile, 

425]. 

1842.— 

“ Better fifty years of Europe 
than a cycle of Cathay. ” 

Tmnysoii, Lochs! ey Hull 

1871. — “ For about three centuries tlm 
Northern I'rovincos of (]hina hud been de- 
tached from native rule, and subject 1i> 
foreign dynasties ; first to the h'/ntan . . 
whoso rule subsisted for 200 years, luid 
originated the name of IC/iifai, Kliata, nr 
Cathay, by which for nearly 1000 years 
China has been known to the nations of 
Inner Asia, iind to those w'hose acsiuaiut- 
anct! with it was got by that chaiiiit'l ’ 
Marco Polo, Jntroil. ch. ii. 

CAT’S-EYE, s. A hloiie of valiii^ 
found 111 (V'vlon. t( is dc.srnlied by 
Duiiu as a form of clialccdoiiy of ii 
gmuiisli grey, with glowing iiili;rii.il 
reiliMttioiis, vvliciict* the Porl-ugiKist' call 
it Olho dc ijaio, wliidi our worrl trail" 
lates. It aj>pear« imm the quotation 
below fioiii J)r. Boyle that tlie Ihh 
oitiJus of Plniy lias been idi’iitilicd 
witli tin* co/Vci/c, wliicli may well l»e 
the cast*, tliougdj the odd uiriuimstaiKv 
noticed by KoyJt* may bi* only .i 
curious conicidciicf. ['I'lii* pbra.so Inlll 
hi ilnhh docvS not 'tpjicar in rlntt's Ihd. 
The usual name i,s lahmniyn, Mike 
garlic.’ 'J'bt Burmese an* said to call 
it hjounfi, ‘a cat.’] 

c. A.D. 70. — “ Tlie stone called JMu.'t cii> i" 
white, and hath within it a black apjilc, the 
mids whereof a man shall .see to glitter like 
gold. . . — Holland's Pliiile, ii. 6211 

c. 1 340. — “ Quaedam rogiones nionetiim 
non habent, sod pro ea iituntur lapidiliu" 
quos dicimiiH Cati Ooulos.”— Cf>w,<7, in J'on 
gms, Jh Fortanav, hb. iv. 

ir»16.— “And there are found likewiM; 
other stones, such as Olho de gato, (^hryso 
lites, and amethysts, of which I do not treat 
because they are of little value.” — liailma, 
in Lisbon Amd., ii. 390. 

1599. — “Lapis insiipor alius ibi viilgan.*! 
est, quern Lusituni olhOB de gatto, id vst, 
oculitm felinuni vocant, yiroptoroa (luod cum 
oo ot colore et facie eoiiveniat. Nihil aiitom 
aliud nuain acliatiis est.” - He Ury, iv. 84 
(after Linsekottn ) ; [Huk. Soc. i. 61, ii. 1411- 

1672. --“1'ho Cat’B-eyeB, by the Portu- 
guese called Olhos d* Oaios, occur in Zfylo»i 
Cavibaya, and Pf(fu ; they are 
esteemed by the Indians tlian by the Portu- 
guese ; for some Indians believe that if 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always inorooso."^ 
Jiuldaeus, Germ. ed. 160. 

1837. — “Beli uculus, mentioned by PHny* 
XXX vii. c. 66, is considered by Hardoiiin to 
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lx; equivalent to csil de chat — named in 
India hUfi kt ankh." — Hojfle's Hindu M^di- 

]». 103. 

CATTY, H. 

a A weight used in Cliina, and hy 
tin- (Jliinese introduced into the 
^Tiliijielago. Till* (Jlnnese name is 
l.tti or rhin. The word hJtl or hitl 
h Malayo-Javanese. It is equal to 
n; taels, i.e. H Ih. avoird. or (»25 
i,M'.iiiiiiies Tins IS the weight fixed liv 
hvaty; l»ut in (Jhiiiese trade it varies 
Jidiii 4 ()/. to 2tt 07.. ; the lowest value 
li. iiig used hy tea-vendors at Peking, 

! ht highest by coal-iiierchaiits in 
lioiian. 

1 nri 1 . — “ Cate. " See (] uotatiou under 

PECUL.] 

IftiiS — “Kvorio Gatte i.s a.s much os 20 
I’nilin^all ounce.s.’‘ Lni.\(ltott‘n, 31; [link. 
.Sn( n3|. 

KJOl —“Their pound they call a Gate 
whidi IS one iind Iwontie of our ounces.” - 
.hthn l)aiu8y in J^inrha.s i. 123. 

1(109 — “OfTenng to enact auioug tlmin the 
I'ctiillic of (feuth to such a,s would sel one 
cattle of spice to the IlolUindors.” — Ktehug^ 

■ I. 199. 

IMO.- “ And (I })r:iysc (lod) I huvoahoord 
“lie liuiidrod thirtio nine Tunnes, .six 
Cathayes, one (|nartorne two pound of 
iiiiInK'p's and sixe liundred two and twenty 
''iH’kcUes of Maeo, whi<'h makoth thirtic 
''INC Tunne.s, fiftoeno Cathayes one (|uar- 
'criK, one and twenlio poiuul .” — Ihmiil 
dnd. i. 217 . In this j»iis.s{tgo, 
licwcvor, .seems Ut he n strange 

I'liiiidur of Purchas or his copyist for (V^. 

IS probably Malay nw/a/, “anioa.suro, 
■I stilled (juantity.” ['J’he word aj)pears as 
'"'b// in a letter of Kilh (Fodtr, in. 175). 
^Ir Skoal 8URge.stH that it i.s a niiareading 
lot Pecul. Salat, ho says, inean.s ‘ti> 
incasuro anything ’ {indefinitely), but is 
never u.secl f(»r a dolinite inoasuro.] 

b. The word catty occurs in another 
^ciisc ill the following i)aH.sage. A note 
N.iy,s that or more literally 

Kiiftuo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta” (q.v.). But may it not rather 
he a clerical* error for batty i- 

Itifif*. — “If we should detain them longer 
wc are to give them catty." — Letter in 
i. 162. 

CATUR, s. A lit ;ht rowing vessel 
iii'^ed oil the coast of Malabar in the 
Niivly days of the Portuguese. We 
have not lieen able to trace the name 

any Indian source, [unless possibly 
bkt. chuturay ‘swift’]. Is it not pro- 


bably the origin of our ‘ cutter ’i' We 
.see that Sir K. Burton in his Oom- 
menUry on Canioens (vol. iv. 391) 
.say.s: “(7af.ar is the Arab, katirehy a 
small craft, our ‘ cutter.’ ” [This view 
is rejected hy the N.E.D.y which re- 
gards it as an English word from ‘to 
cut.’] We cannot say when rutkr was 
introduced in marine use. We, cannot 
find it in Dampicr, nor in Ruinnxon 
Crmue; the Jirst in.stance we have 
buind IS that quoted below from 
Atmm'n Vnyngr. [The N.E.D. has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Blutean gives catur as an Indian 
term indicuLiiig a small war vessel, 
wliic.b 111 a calm can be aided by 
oars. Jal (Arrh/ologu Navalc, n. 259) 
quotes WiLsen as saying that the 
(htun or Almadias were dalicut 
ves.sel.s, having a length of 12 to 13 
paces (f>0 to (55 feet), sharp at both 
eiid.s, and curving back, using both 
.sails and oars. But thcic was a larger 
kind, 80 feet long, with only 7 or 8 
feet beam. 

1,510. — “Thoro js also another kind of 
ves.scl. . . . I’htNse are all made of one jiioee 
. . . sharp at both end.s. I’heso ships arc 
callo(( Ghaturi, and go either with a sail 
or oar.s more .swiftly than any galley, /iwto, 
or bngunline.”- Vartlo'ma, 154. 

1.544. -“. . . navigmm ma JUS quod vooant 

caturem." — Seti. Fnmv. AVo'. 121. 

1.549. “ Kavos item duas (ipias Indi 

oatures vooant) .summa coloritate urmari 
juB.sil, vt oram rnantinuim legentos, hostos 
comiiiontii prohiboront." — Ooe.% df llrllu 
(*auihau‘tt, 1331. 

1.5.52 — “And thi.s winter the Govornor 
sent to have built in Cochin thirty Gatures, 
which arc vessels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantino.s.’' — Castan/inia, iii. 271. 

1.588. — “Caiuhaicam oram .Jacobus Iac- 
tou.s duolms caturibuB tuon jussus. . . 
Maffei^ lib. ed. 1752, p. 283. 

1601. — “ Biremos, seu Gathurie tjuani 
plurimae conduntur in Lassaon, Javoo civi- 
tato. . . 109 (where there 

is a plate, iii. No. xxxvii.). 

1688 — “No man was so bold to contra- 
dict the man of God ; and they all went 
to the Arsoiml There they found a good 
and sufficient bark of those they call Gatur,^ 
besides seven old foysts.” — Drgden, Life of 
Savier, in TJerifx, 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742. — “. . . to prevent even the possi- 
bility of the galoons escaping us in the night, 
the two Gutters belonging to the Centurum 
and the Oloucester were both manned and 
sent in shore. . . — Ansou’s Voyage, 9th ed. 

1756, p. 251. Cutter also occurs pp. Ill, 
129, 150, and other places. 
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CAUVEBY, H.p. Tlje great river 
of S. Jiirlia. Properly Tani. Kdviri^ 
or rather Kuvfn, and Sanficritized 
Kdveri. The earliest mention is that 
of Ptolemy, who writes the name, 
(after the Skt. form) Xap-npos (se. rrora- 
fids). Tlu' Ka/idpa of tlie PeriJ)lu» 
(<*.. A.l>. 80-90) ])rol)ahly, liow'ever, 
repi’esents the wime name, tin* Xafiripls 
(fivopidv of Ptolemy. The meaning of 
the name has been mneh debated, and 
several plausible but iinsatisfaetory 
e.v]>lanations have been gi\en. Thus 
the Skt. form Kdverl has been ex- 
plained from that language liy hlv?m 
‘saffron.’ A river in the Tamil 
eountry is, how'i'ver, hardly likely to 
have a non-mythologieal Skt. name. 
'I'he Canver\ in Hood, like other S 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue. 
And the form Kdveri ha.s been ex- 
plained l)y P]». Caldwell as possibly 
from the Dravidian ‘red ochre' 

or kd {hl-va\ ‘a grove,' and er-«, Ttd. 
‘a river,' er-i, Tam. ‘a sheet of w'at^^r’ ; 
thus either ‘red river’ or ‘grove river.’ 
[The Madran Admin. GIorr. takes it 
from /«/, Tam. ‘grove,' and m, Tam. 
‘ tank,' from its original source in a 
garden tank.J Kd-viri, however, the 
form found in inscriptions, affords a 
more satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
viz. Kd-mriy ‘grove-extender,' or 
developer. Any one Avho has travelled 
^ along the river wdll have notie.ed the 
thick groves all along the banks, which 
form a remarkable feature of the 
.stream. 

C. 150 A.D. — 

“ Xa^iipov TTorafiou iKftoKdi 

Xa^ifpis ifinopidp." — J*iolemy, hh. vii. 1. 

The last wa.s probnlily repn).so-nted }»y 
l\ avert jHitan. 

c. 545. — “Then there is Sioluclebu, i.r. 
Taprobanc . . . aiul then again on the 
Continent, and further back, is Murallo, 
which exports conch-shclIs ; Eaber, which 
oxi>ortH alah.'indiiium.” — Commas, Tuftoy. 
Christ, in Catkaifj &c. clxxviii. 

1310-11. — “After traversing the passes, 
they arrived at night on the hanks of the 
river Eftnobari, and bivouacked on the 
sands.” — Jmtr KhusrS, in Klflot, ii. 90. 

The Cauvny appears to be ignored in 
the older European account and Hiai>s. 

CAVALLY, s. This is mentioned 
as a fish of Ceylon by hm, 1776 
(p. 67). It is no (ioubt the same that 
is described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [see Gray’s note, Hak. Soc. 


1 . 388], It may represent the genus 
Eqnnla^ of wliich 12 snp. are descrilied 
by Day (FiRhe.t of Jnata. pp. 237-242), 
tw'o being named by different z(X)lo- 
gists E. mhalln. But Dr. Day besi- 
des to itleiitilV the ffsh now m 
«piestion. The iish mentioned in thi' 
loni'tli and fifth quotf'itions may he the 
«uue species ; hnl tliat in tlie fifth 
seems doubtful. l\Ian\ of the spj). 
are extensivid} sun-dried, and eaten 
by the poor. 

f. IHIO. — “Ces Moiicfus pesclKMirs pren- 
ncrii ontr’autres grande ciuantit^ d’vm 
sorte do petit pois.son, qiii n'est pas plii^ 
grande quo la mam et large f’ommc \ii 
I>etit bremeaii. Les Portugais rappelloi.i 
Fe.sche cauallo. 11 esi le plus c-onimun 
de tonto cesto coste, ot e’est do quoy iK 
font le plus granil trafic ; car ils lo fendonl 
{>ar la moitie, ils lo .siilcnt, ct lo font, .sorhor 
an Holeil.” — l^iirard (!>• Larnl. i. 278, see 
also 309; IlhiL Six-, i. 427: li. 127, 294 
2991. 

1626. — “The lie inncht us with rtiuiiv 
good things; Bnttols, . , . oysters, Broani'' 
Cavalloes, and store of oilier lish iSii T 
Hfrbnt^ 28. 

1352. — “'I’here is another very sinall fisii 
\ulgnrly called Cavalle, which is gooil 
enough to eat, but not very wholesornc.”-- 
Rhihfrpus a Saiui. Trinifaf', in Fr, 'JV. 38.’{. 

1793. -“Tbo «»//</, called in Portngiuisi 
cavala. has a goofi taste whc'ii fresh, hut 
when salted becomes like thts herring.”— Ent 
Ibwlini, E. T., p. 240. 

1875.-- “ ^ (/I'ffij.r dvnffr (Rl. Schn.) Tlii" 
fish of wide range from the Mediterranean to 
the roast of Bra’/.il, at Ht. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best tabh- 
h‘h, being indeed the salmon of St. Helonn. 
Jt IS taken m considerable numbers, chiefh 
during the summer months, around th* 
coast, in not very doop water : it varies in 
length from nine inches iii) to two or three 
feet.” -St. JJrtnia, by ./. C Melbss, p. 103. 

CAWNBY, CAWNY, s. Tam 

him., ‘])roi)crty,' hciicc ‘ land,’ [from 
Tam. hin^ ‘to see,’ what is known 
and recognised,] and so a measure ol 
land used in tlie Madras Presidency 
Tt varies, of course, Imt the standard 
Gavmy is considered to he = 24 mamn 
or Orounds (q.v.), of 2,400 sq. f. each, 
hence 57,600 sq. f. or ac. 1-322. TIiin 
is the only sense in w-hich the word 
18 used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘ Indimi 
Vocabulary ’ of 1788 has the word in 
tlie form Coxmys, hut with an unin 
telligihle explanation. 

1807. — “The land measure of the Jaghm 
is ns follows: ‘24 Adies square— 1 Culy : 
100 Oulies=l Canay. Out of what is 
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mllod chanty however the tiuly ih in fact 
n liamhoo 26 AdieH nr 22 feet 8 inches in 
iL'iigth . . . the Ady or Mninbnr foot ia 
thereforelO-j^^ inchoH nearly ; and thcoiiato- 
iiiiiry canay contains 51,37r) acj. foot, or 
1 acres nearly ; while tho proper canay 
wniild only contain 43,778 feet." — F. Buia.1i- 

tiiiuu, t('i. i. 6. 

CAWNPORE, ii.p. T1 h‘ comM-t 

naiiii* JH Kdnhpur, ‘llio town of Kfiiili, 
Kiuiliiiiyii or Knsliiui.’ The city of 
jlic Doiih so called, having in icS91 
a |io])iilati()ii of 188,712, has grown 
ii]» entirely under British rule, at first, 
.I- tile liazar and dependenee of the 
( iuilcuiinent estahlished here under a 
Ireaty made with the ^.’ahoh of Oudh 
III 17()(i, and afterwards as a great 
marl of trade. 

CAYMAN, s. This is not used in 
India. It IS an Aimuican name foi 
an .illigator ; from the (larih acaimman 
lint it fip]»ear,s lormerly to 
liiive been in general use among the 
iMilch in the East. [It is one of 
lliose woitfh “whicii the Portuguese 
Cl Sjianiards very early caught uj) in 
one part of the world, and naturalised 
in another.” {N.IC.IK)]. 

1. '»:{(). —‘'The country !•» extravagantly 
licl, ; ;ind the rivers arc full of CaimanB, 
winch are certain w’.'iter-liwirds (laijaHi)" 

Xiunio dc (f’uztndiit in lidiinisni, iii. 339. 

ir*9S. “In (his river (Zaire or Congt)) 
tlu.To are living divers kinds of creatures, 
•Jiid in partieulnr, iiiighly great cr(»codilc.s, 
winch the country jiooplo there call 
Caiman.” — l^tyajHia, in liarlcian ('(>11. of 

ii. 

'I’his IS an in.sl-ance of the w'av in 
''liieli wt; so often see a word heloiig- 
'ng to a dilferent (juarter of the world 
undoiilitingly ascribed to Africa or 
A.sia, as tlie case may he. Tn the 
in xl, quotation w'e find it aacrihed to 
India. 

1(531. — “Lib. V. cap. iii. l)e (Jrocodilo 
M'c per totam Indiam cayman audit.” — 
li'-ulius, H'lat. Nat. et Med. 

1672. —“The figures .so rojirosontod in 
Ailaiii’s foot.stops wore ... 41. Tho King 
ot tho CaimailB or Crocodiles ." — Baldarus 
(t/Vm. ed.l 148. 

1692. — “Anno 1692 there wore 3 newly 
iirnvod soldiers . . . near a certain gibbet 
tbnt stood by the river outside the boom, 

sharply pursued by a Zaieman that they 
''ore obliged to climb the gibbet for safety 
whilst tho creature standing up on his hind 
f«ot reached wth his snout to ’ tho very 
^f^l> of the gibbet.” — VaUntijn^ iv. 231. 


CAYOLAQUE, s. AV/ya — ‘wood,’ 
in Malay. Laha is given in Craw- 
fui*d’H Malay Diet. h.s “ name of a 
rod wood used a.s incense, Myristica 
iners.” In liis iJcurr. Diet, lie calls it 
the Tanariun major; a tree w'lth a 
red-coloured woexi, a native of Sumatra, 
used in dyeing and in pharmacy. It 
18 an article of considerable native 
trade, and is chiefly exported to 
Cliimi” (j). 204). [The word, accord- 
ing lo Mr. Skeal,, is iirohahly kayUy 
‘ wood,’ /u/i7(, ‘ red dye ^ (see LAC), hut 
(he conihiiicd form is not in Klinkert, 
nor are tlu'.se trt*es in Ridley’s plant 
li.st. He gives Laka-laha or MaUilca as 
the name of the phyllanih us eiiiblica.^ 

1.710. “There iilso grows hero a very 
groat ijuantity of lacca for making red 
e«)lour, and tho tree of this is formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts.” — Tttr- 
t/tctna, ]). 238. 

c, l.'iCO. — “ 1 being in Ciuitun there w'as 
a rich (bed) made wrought with liiono, 
and of a sweet wood wdiich they call 
Cayolacjue, and of Kandahtni, that was 
prized at IfiOO Crownes .” — Cltutpar JJa CruZy 
m JUtrJtm, iii. 177. 

lf>8.'>.- “ Kuorio morning and euoning they 
do offer vriio their idollos frankonsence, 
benjamin, w'ood of aguila, and cayolaque, 
the which is manielous swoote. . , — 

Mendoza'.s OliatUy i. .78. 

CAZEE, KAJEE, &,L‘., s. Arali. 
‘a Judge,’ the letter zivad with 
which it IS spelt being alwavs pro- 
nounced in India like a z. The form 
Cadiy familiar from its n.se in tlie. old 
version of tlie Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the lievant. The word 
A\ith lh(‘ article, al-hhliy becomes in 
S])aniHh alcahh' ,* not alcaidey which is 
from I'tfldy ‘a chief’; nor aUjmicily 
wdiicli is from wazir. So Dozy and 
Engel 111 anil, no doubt correctly. But 
in Pinto, cap. 8, w’e find “ .ao guazil da 
jii.stica q em elles he conio corre- 
gedor eiitre nos”; where yunzil fleem.8 
to stand for kdzl. 

It is not ea.sy to give an accurate 
ac(!ount of the position of the Kdzi in 
British India, which has gone through 
variations of which a distinct record 
cannot he found. But the following 
outline is believed to be substantially 
correct. 


* Dr. K. Rost obsiirviiH to us that the Arabic 
totter wim/ is pronouncetl by tlio Malays like U 
(see also Crawfurd’s Malay (rrammar, p. 7)l And 
It. is curious to find a traiiHfor of the same letter 
into Spanish as td. In Malay ImII becomea kdlll. 
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CAZEE, KAJEE. 1 

Under Adawlut 1 have given a 
brief eketcli of the liistory of the 
judioiary under the Company in the 
Bengal Presidency. Down to 1790 
the grciater jjart of the admiinatration 
of criminal justice waa still in the 
hands of native' judgc'LS, and otlier 
native oftieials of various kinds, though 
under Eur()])ean auj)ervision in varying 
forma. But the native judiciary, ex- 
cept in positions of a <uiite subordinate 
character, then ceased. It was, liow- 
ever, still in substance Mabommedan 
law that was administere.d in ci-iminal 
cases, and also in civil cases between 
Mahommedans as all'ecting succ-ession, 
«S:c. And a Kdzl and a AJvJil W'ere 
retained in the Provincial Courts of 
Appt'al an<l (hi'cuit as the exponents 
01 Mahonmiedau law, and the de- 
liverers of a formal Futwa. There 
was also a KiJzl-al-Knztff^ or chief Kdzt 
ol Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, attached 
to the Hudder Courts of Dewanny and 
Nizamut, assisted by tw7) and 

these also gave written fiihras on 
references from the Disti ict Courts. 

The style of Kdzi atid Mufti ]U'e- 
siimably continued in formal existence 
in connection w'ith the Sudder (Vmrts 
till the abolition of these in 1802 ; 
but with the earlier abolilioii of the 
Provincial Courts in 1829-31 it hail 
quite, ciMised, in this sense, to be 
familiar. In the District Courts the 
corresponding (!Xi>onents w'ere in 
English otticially designab-d Law- 
officers, and, I believe, in official 
vernacular, as w'ell as commonly among 
Anglo- Indian-s, Moolvees (q.v.). 

Under the article LAW-OFFICER, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for di.sposal by the 
Law-officer of the district. And tlie 
latt.er, from this fact, as w'ell as, 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, w'as in some jiarts of Bengal 
popularly kiiowm as ‘the Kdft.^ “In 
the Magistrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, “it w^iis 
quite common to spejik of this case 
as referred to the joint magistrate, 
and that to the Chhota Sdhih (the 
Assistant), and that again to the 
Kdzi:^ 

But the duties of the Kdzl popularly 
so styled and officially recognised, had, 
almost from the beginning of the 
century, become limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 


78 

and registration of Mahommedaii 
marriages, and some other matters 
connected with the social life of their 
co-religionists. To these functions 
mu.st also be arlded as regards the 
18th ceiitury and the earlier y^ears 
of the 19th, duties in comu'ction with 
I distraint for rent on behalf of Zemin- 
dars. There W'cre such KdzU nomin- 
ated by Government in towns and 
jierguiinas, with great vai’iation in 
the area of tlie localities over wdiieli 
they officiated. The Act XJ. of 1804, 
which rej>ealed thi* laws relating to 
law-officers, put aii end also to the 
aiquuntnu'iit by G(»veriimput of /w7-i.s 
But this seems to have led t,o incon 
venieiicfts vvlncli wa'iv eomjdained 
of by Maboiiimedans in some ]»arts 
of India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “Tbe Kafifi Act”) 
! that wulh relVrencc' to any particular 
I l(K'alit\, and after consultation wutli 
tlieclnci Alusiilman residents therein, 
the Local (Tovcrnmeiit might select 
and nominate a Kdzl or Knfi'i for 
that local ai’ea (see FUTWA LAW- 
OFFICER, MUFTY). 

1338. — “'Jhey troaiud mo civilly and set 
ruo in front of’ thoir mostjuo <luniig thoir 
lOasior ; at which on acoouiit. of 

its hoing their Kastor, there were assonihleil 
from divers i] iiirtors a niunhor of tlioir 
Cadini, /.c. <*f thoir hishojis.” Leltor of 
FiUir VanutU in (Jatiuui, 4 c., 23r>. 
c. IffiJ.— 

“ Au toms quo Alexandre regna 
Uug hoiu, noniiu6 Dioiuotles 
Doviiiit Iny, on luy iimonii 
EuRnlloiiC }>ouleos ot doty. 

Ooramo un^^ larron ; car il fiii dcs 
Esouniours i|Uo voyons oourir 
Si fut mys dovant 10 cades, 

Pour ostro jug6 h mounr.” 

bV. TntuvmddfFr. Ytlhui. 

[c. 1610. — “The Pandiuro is called Cady 
in tho Arabic tongue.” — Vyrard dv Lai'al, 
link. Sou. i. 199.) 

1648. — “The (rovernmorit of the city (Ah- 
medahad) and surrounding villugcw rests 
with tho Governor (Joutf^^uHief, and the 
J udge (whom they call Gasgy).” — Yun Tmd, 
If). 

[1670. — “The Shawbunder, Coazy."”' 
Hedges, iJiartj, Uak. Soc. ii. coxxix.] 

1673.— “Their Ijuw-Disputes, they are 
soon ended : the Governor hearing ; ano 
the Cadi or Judge determining every Morn- 
ing.” — Fryer, 3*2. 

„ “The Gazy or Judge . . . marrieti 
them.” — Ibid, 94. 

• 1683.—“. . . more than that 3000 poof 
men gathered together, complaining; with 
full mouths of his exaction ond injustice 
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towards thorn : some demanding Rupees 10, 
others Rupees 20 per man, which Bulchund 
very goiienmsly paid them in the Cazee's 
l»ruserico. . . — IIedoe.Sf Nov. 5 ; [Hak. Soc. 
I. RU ; Cazze in i. 85]. 

]684. JavtiarifVl . — From Oasaumbazar 
’I is advised yc Merchants and Picars ap^^al 
jijrain to yo Cazee for Justice against Mr. 

( ' 1)11 mock. Yo Cazee cites Mr. (’harnock 
toMpjioar. . . .’’—Jhid. i. 147. 

lt)K9. — “A Cogee . . . vho is a Person 
skilled in their Law.” — Orin(j/n», 206, 

Here there is pcrhajis u confusion wi(h 

Coja. 

1727. — “ When the Man sees his S]»oiiso, 
;iiid likes her. tliey agree on the Prioc and 
Term of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then a])|)ciir before the Ca^ee or .liidge.” — 
J 11 am 11(0)1, i. .52. 

17C.'l — “The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried nil di.sput. 0 H of j'roiiurty."- 
1 2fi (cd. 180.‘5). 

17715 “Tliat they should be mean, weak, 
ipuoninl, and corru)>t, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the ])rincipal judge, the 
Cazi, iloes not exceed Its, 100 per month.” 

l'')'on) Jinpey’s Jadf/mnit /w iJtc Patna 
(|Uoted by Stephen^ ii. 176. 

1700. — “ Hi'quhitionn fo)' (h (\nn't of 
C,)‘tu)t. ^ 

“24. M’hat each of the tViiiris of Circuit 
he superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of the Company, t(j ho denomi- 
nated Judges of the ('ourts of Circuit . . . 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti.” ' Itegim. 
to) flo’ Ad))). ))f J)infa'P In (hr Eot)Jda)'r)/ 
o)' (V)i)))))af (hurts) 1)1 Ihaqal, Itahar, a))d 
(h'imi, J’assod by the (r.-fJ. in C., Doc. 3, 

1790. 

“32. . . . The charge against the prisoner, 
Ills eonlo.s.sion, which is always to be recoivod 
With cireumspectioii and tondorne.sa . . . 
Ac. . . . being all heard and gone through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Jllutti of tho Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
then !.(» write at the bottom of the record 
"f the proceedings held in the trial, tho 
fnt)i'a or law as applicable to the circuni- 
slancosofthoea.se. . . . The Judges of tho 
tourt shall attentively consider such 
Jtc.” — Ihid, 

1791. ’— “Tho Judges of the Courts of 
f'lrcuit shall refer to the Kazi and Mufti of 
their respective Courts all questions on 
lioints of law . . . regarding which they 
taay not have been furnished with specific 
instructions from the G.-G. in C. or the 
l^i^isnvt Adawlut, , . — Regn.No.XXXV. 

1792. — Revenue Regulation of July 20, 
A'‘». Ixxv., empowers I^andholders and 
r’anuers of Lund to distrain for Arrears 
«f Rent or Revenue. Tho “Kazi of tho 
I’cgiinnah ” is the official under tho Col- 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. Bo, again, 
in Hegn. XVII. of 1793. 

1793. — “ Ixvi. Tho Nizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“ Uvii. The Court shall consist of the i 


Governor-General, and tho members of the 
Kupreme Council, assisted by the head 
Cauzy of Bengal, Bohar, and Onssa, and two 
Muftis.” (This was already in the Regula- 
tions of 1791 . ) — Rrg )) . tX. of 1 793. Bee also 
tj notation under MUFTY. 

1793. — “1. Cauzies are stationed at tho 
tUtios of Patna, Dacca, and Mijorshodabad, 
and the princi})al towns, and in the per- 
gunnah.s, lor the purpose of jiropuring and 
atk).sting deeds ol tran.sfer, and other law 
pa])er.s, celebrating marriages, and perform- 
ing .such religious duties or ceremonies 
])rescnbed by tho Mahoinmodan law, as 
have boon hitherto di.schurged by them 
under tho British Clovernmont.’’— 

xxxjx. of\m. 

1803.— Regulation XLVl. regulates tho 
ap])ointnient of Cauzy in towns and per- 
giintmhs, “for tho purjioso of preparing and 
attesting deeds ol transfer, and other law 
papers, eolebrnting marriages,” &c., but 
makes no allusion to judicial duties. 

1824. — “Have you not learned this com- 
mon .saving—* Every one’s tooth are blunted 
by acids except tho cadi’s, which are by 
sweets .’” — Ihijji Jialm, ud. 1835, p. 316. 

1864. — “Wliereas it is iinneceHsarv to 
continue tho oflicos of Hindoo and Maho 
modun Law-Officerz, and is inexpedient 
that tho appointment of Cazee •ao/-C7o;(K//, or 
ot ( Hty, I'own, or Pergunnah Cazeez should 
be made by Government, it is enacted 
as follows : — 

♦ * * 

“II. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construod so as to prevent a Cazee-oo/- 
(li)zaat or other Cazee from performing, 
when rotpiirod to do s(j, any duties or cere- 
monias proscriberl by tho Mahomedan Law.” 
—Ar( No. XL 0/1861. 

1880.— “. . . whereas hy tho image of the 
Muhammadan community in some jiarts of 
India tho prosonco of KAziz appointed by 
the Goverumont is required at the cele- 
hmtion of marriages. . . .” — Bill hUroditcrd 
)n(o the (\)unr{l t)f (lo)'.-(hsi.^ January 30, 
1880. 

,, “An Act for the appointment of 
persons to the office of KAzi. 

“ Whereas by tho preamble to Act No. 
XT. of ] 864 ... it was (among other things 
declared inexpedient, &c.) . . . and whereas 
by tho usage of the Muhammadan com- 
iiiuiiity in some parts of India tho prosonce 
of Kaziz appointed by the Government 
is required at the celebration of marriages 
and the performance of certain other rites 
and ceremonies, and it is therefore ex- 
pedient that the Government should again 
t»o empowered to appoint such persons to 
the office of EAzi ; It is hereby enacted ...” 
-Act No. Xll.ofim. 

1885. — “To come to somothii^ more 
specifle. * There were instances in which 
men of tho most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the 
vile alguazils of Impey’ [Macaulay’s Jlnoy 
m H(utingi\> 
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“Here we hoo one Cazi turned into an in- 
definite number of ‘men of the moat vener- 
able dipnity ’ ; n man found guilty by legal 
proceaa of corruptly opprosaiiig a helpless 
widow into ‘ men of the moat vonerablo 
dignity ’ poraeeuted by extortionora without 
a cause ; and a guard of aejMiya, with which 
the Supreme flourt had nothing to do, into 
‘vile algua^ils of Impc }.’”— Stoiy 
of Nunctmtu, li. 250-tihl. 

Cazee also is a title used in Nqial 
for MiiiislATS of Statn. 

1848. — “Kajees, (Vuinaellors, and mitred 
Lamas wore there, to the number of twenty , 
all ])lantod witli their bneks to the wall, 
mute and motionless as statues." — JlooHer's 
II imalayaii Jonnidls, ed. IHSf), i. 286. 

1868. — “The ])urbar (of Nep.*!!) haic 
written hi the four Kajees of 'I’hiliot en- 
quiring the reason.”- Letter from ('of. It. 
Loftreiio-, dated 1st April, regarding jiorst*. 
ciition of It. Missions in TiViot. 

1873.- 

“Ho, lamas, get ye ready, 

Ho, Karis, clear the way ; 

The chiel will ride in all his }*ridc 
To the Riingoet Stream to-day." 

Wilfrid lleefey^ .4 Lny of Minfirn 
IlarJeeflHii, 

CEDED DISTRICTS, n }>. A luuno 
applied familiarly at the lieginiiing of 
tfiL* la.st cuiiturv to tlic Icrntury south 
of the Tuiigahhadra river, whi'cli was 
coded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after th(‘ aefeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory em- 
hraced the luescnt dist ricts of Bellary, 
(Juddapah, and Karniil, witli tin* Pal- 
iiad, which IS now a suhdi vision of the 
Ki.stiia district. The namt> jierhajis 
hecaiue best known in England from 
(rlfdg’n Lifr of Sir Tlurmas Mmiro^ that 
great man liaving adm mistered these 
provinces for 7 years. 

1873.— “ We regret to announce the death 
of Liont.-ttoncral Sir Hectcjr .Jones, G.C.B., 
at tbo advanced ngc of 86. 'fhe gallant olhcer 
now deceased bolongofl to the Madras Estn- 
btishmont of the E. 1. C(» s forces, and boro 
a diHtiiigiii.shcd jiart in many (if the groat 
achievements of that army, including the 
celebrated march into the Ceded Districts 
under the Collector of Canara, ami the cani- 
jiaign against the Zemindar of Madura.”- 
Thr True Rr former, p. 7 (“wrot sorkes- 
tick ”). 

CELEBES, n.]). According to 
Crawfurd this name is unknown to 
the native^ not only of the great 
island itself, but of the Archipelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


corruption. Tliere appears to he no 
general name for the island in the 
Malay language, unless Tan^mh Biigu^ 
‘the Lamf of the Bugis jieople’ [see 
BUGIS]. It seems sometimes to have 
heen called the Isle of Macassar. In 
form Cekhes is apjiarently a Portuguese 
])lural, ami several oi' their early 
writers sjieak of Cdt'hes as a (jroup of 
islands. t‘rawfurd makes a suggestion, 
hut not very eoiifideiitly, that Palo 
sdUthih, ‘the islands ovei* and above,’ 
might have been \aguely spoken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
J'ortuguese as a name. [Mr. Skeat 
j doubts the correcluess of this exjilana- 
fion : “ The .standard Malay lorm would 
be PiihiiL Saldnh, which in some dia- 
lects might be Su-ldiis, and this iiia\ 
bav(‘ been a vaiiaiit of Si-LUhih, a 
mail’s name, the m eorresjionding to 
1 the def. art. in 1-be (Jerm. jdirase 
j Hans.’ Numerous Malay jdaee-iiames 
are derned from those of peojde.”] 

irdC. — “Having passed those islands .if 
Mahico ... at a tiistaucc of 130 leagues, 
there arc other islands to the west, from 
which .somclinujs theri! come w'hito )>eojilc, 
naked from the waist upwards, . . . These 
people eat loiniaa flesh, ui'.l if tho King oJ 
Maluco has any person to execute, they 
beg for him to eat him, just as one would 
nsk for n jug, and the islands from whioh 
they come are 'sailed Celebe.'’--yiarfio,«tt, 
202-3. 

c. 1.744. —“In this street (of Pegu) there 
wore .SIX and thirty thousand strangor.H of 
two aud forty different Nations, namely. . . 
Prymam, Selebras, M iudaimoH . . . and many 
.ithers whose names I know not."— A’. M 
Rinto, \nCogan’»ir., i). 200. 

1552. — “In the previous November (1.729) 
arrived at Teniatc 1_). .lorgo do (Justro who 
came from Malaca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . . and going astmy jiassod along 
the /.i/c of Mat onu. . ." — liarru», Dec. IV. 
i. 18. ‘ 

,, “Tho first thing that tho Samarao 
did in this was to make ’JVistilo de Taido 
believe that in tlie IbIob of the Celebes, and 
of the Mnjcai;arn and m that of Mindinfio 
there was much gold." — Ifnd. vi. 25. 

1579. —“The 16 Day (December) woe had 
sight of the Hand Celebes or Bilebis."-' 
Dralr, IToWt? /hu-ommmed (ilak. Sec.), !>• 
1.70. 

1610.— “At tho same time there wore at 
Temate certain ambassadors from the /!»A« 
of the Marufdx (which are to tho west of 
those of Maluco— tiio noarost of them about 
60 leagues). . . Those islands are many, and 
joined together, and apjiear in tho sea-charts 
thrown into one very big island, extending, 
as the sailors say. North and South, and 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
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this island imitatos the shape of a big locust, 
the head of which (stretching to the south 
to 54 degrees) is formed by the CellebeB 

which have a King over them. . . . 
These islands are ruled by many Kings, 
(lilTcring in language, in laws, and cas- 
lonis. . . Doc. V. vii. 2. 

CENTIPEDE, s. This word was 
jicrhaps liorrowed directly from tlie 
rortiiguese 111 India (rctitoph). [The 
K.E D. refers it to Sp.] 

1062. — “There is a kind of worm which 
Die Portuguese call hh centopOi and the 
Uiitch also ‘ thousand -l(jgs ’ (f<lnsnul~h^u ^)." — 
T. 

CERAM, n.]). A lar^u* island in the 
^lolucca Sea, the Smniu of the Malays. 
[Klinkert gives the, name Nmr//, which 
Mr Skeat thinks more likel\ to he 
correct.] 

CERAME, CARAME, &«•., s. The 
Maliiyrdim .mtmhiy a gateliouse with a 
room over the gate, and generally 
iortilied. This is a fe/itui'e of temples, 
(k(‘., as weH as of ju’ivate houses, in 
Malabar [see Logariy 1 . 821. 1'he w'ord 
IS also ayiyilied to a chanmer raised on 
lour ])ostH. [The word, as Mr. Skeat, 
notes, has come into MalaN as tiaramhi 
or srratnhi\ ‘a house veranda.’] 

“ Ho w'us taken to a cerame, 
'sliich IS a one-storieil house of wtiod, which 
llic King had erected for tlu'ir mooting- 
jitioo." — CuitUu'iethi, Hk. 1. cap. Jill, p. 103.] 

. . where stood the parame of 
the King, which is his temple. . . — //W. 

Ill ‘i. 

l.'ir>2. — “I’odrjilviires . . . was carried 
ashore on men’s shoulders in an andor till 
la- was set tiinoiig the (tontoo Hnnees whom 
the CJuniorin had sent to receive him at the 
hcfich, whilst the said (^'!anioriii hiiiiaolf was 
^tindiiig within sight in the cerame awaiting 
liN arrival.”— ifttrms, I. v. 5. 

— The word occurs also in D’Albo- 
Muorque’s Commentaries {ILu-. S(h-. tr. i. 
lir»), but it is there erroneously rendered 
“jetty.” 

ISGG. — “ Antes do ontrar no Cerame 
vieiao reeobor alguns senhores dos quo 
tiearuo com el Rei.” — J)ani. de iioe.% Chron. 
7u (eh. Iviii.). 

CEYLON, n.i>. This name, as ayi- 
I'lied to the, CTeat island which hangs 
hnin India Tike a dependent jewel, 
hei'-omes usual about the 13th century, 
hut it can he traced much earlier. 
I'or it appears undoubtedly to be 
formed from Sinhala or Sihala^ ‘ lions’ 
abode,’ the name adopted in the island 


itself at an early date. This, with the 
addition of ‘ Island,’ SiJtala-dvipa^ comes 
down to U.S in (Josmas as hieXeSlpa. 
There was a Pali form tHhalim^ which, 
at an early date, must have licen col- 
loquially shortened to Eikiv^ as ajipcars 
fr<mi the old Tamil name Ham (the 
Tamil having no jiroyjer sibilant), and 
probably from this was formed the 
Sarnndlp and Snrandlh which W'as long 
the name in use, by mariners of the 
Persian Gulf. 

It bus been suggested l»y Mr. Van 
der Tuiik, tluit llie name Sailan or 
Si7uw, was really of Ja\anese origin, as 
stdn (from Skt. .nkf, ‘a rock, a stone,’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘a 
precum.s stone,’ hence Pnlo SeMtn would 
tie ‘Isle of (tciuh.’ [“This,” writes Mr. 
Skeat, “is pos.sihle, hut it remains to 
lie prov(*d that the gem w’jis not named 
after the island {t.c. ‘(Jeylon stone’). 
The full yilirase in standard Malay is 
hat II Sf'liniy where halii means ‘stone,.’ 
Klinkert imu t'ly marks (Ceylon) 

as Persian.”] Tlie island was really 
called anciently liatnadrJpa, ‘Isle of 
(ferns,’ and is l.eniied by an Arab 
bi.storian of the 9tb century Jar~mit-al 
lialfit^ ‘Isle of llubie.s.’ So that there 
IS considerable plausibility in Van der 
'Jhiuk s suggestion. Jhit the genealogy 
of the name from Sihila is so legiti- 
mate that the utmost tbal. can be con- 
ceded is the possibility that the Malay 
form Srlaii ma,\ have been shajied by 
the consideration suggested, and may 
ba\e iuflmuiced the general adoption 
of the form through the pre- 

doiujuance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages. 

c. 3G2.“- “ Undo iiationibus TndiRiHcortatini 
ciiin (loiiis optimatcHTuittontibuH ante tuiupus, 
all usquo Divis ot Serendivifl.”— 
A/airt’/fhius^ XXI. vii. 

c. 430.- “The island of l^ankn was called 
Bihala after tho liion ; listen ye to the 
narration of the island which T (am going to) 
tell: ‘The daughter of the Vanga King 
cohabited in the forest with a lion.’”— 
IX. i. 2. 

c. r)4r>. — “This is tho groat island in tho 
oooan, lying in tho Indian Sea. By the 
Indiaiih it is called Sielediba, but by tho 
G rooks Tuprobitno. ” — (Josiium^ Bk. xi. 

851 “Near Sarandlb is tho poarl-fishory. 
Sarandli> is ontiroly surrounded by tho sea.” 
— Rflatioii dex VotfugfXy i. p. 5. 

c. 940.— “ Mas'udi proceeds : In the Island 
Barandib, 1 myself witnessed that when 
the King was dead, ho was placed on a 
chariot with low wheels so that his hair 
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dniRged upon the ground.” — In UildemeUiCTy 
154. 

c. 1020.— ‘‘There you enter the country 
of LtLrdn, where is Jaimdr, then Mulia, then 
KiSuji, then Daniel, where there is u great 
gulf in whicli is Sinkaldip {Sinhala dt'ijxi), 
or the island of SaraJldlp." — Af //triini, as 
given by Itmind uddhi^ in Klhoty i. 60. 

1275. - “ The island Sailan is a vast island 
between Cliina and India, 80 parasangs in 
circuit. ... It j)n>duces wonderful things, 
sundol-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brazil, and various .sj)ice.s. . . in 

O ilflcitit iste} , 20J}. 

1*298. — “ Yon come to the island of Seilan, 
which is in good sooth the best island oi its 
.size in the world.” — Mano Ilk. iii 

ch. 14. 

c. 1300.- “There are two course.^ . . . 
from this pl:ice (Ma’bar) ; one leads by sea 
to f'hln and Mfichin, pas.sing by the island 
of Bilan.”— Jiu^hUfttddin, in litliot, i. 70. 

1330. — “There is another island called 
Billan. ... In this . . . there is an ex- 
ueeding great mountain, of which the folk 
relate that it was upon it that Adam mourned 
for his son one hundred years.” — Fr. Udvric, 
in (kithtti/, i. 98. 

c. 1337.--“ 1 met in this city {Jlru.ssa) the 
pious sheikh 'Abd - Allah -al ■ MisrT, the 
'Pravellor. Ho was a worthy man. He 
made the circuit of the earth, except he 
never entered CUiinu, nor the i.s1and of 
Barandlb, nor Andalusia, nor the Sudan. 1 
have excelhsl him, for I have visited those 
regions."— //ya Jjutufn, ii. 321. 

c. 1350. “. . . J proceeded to sea by 

Seyllan, a glorious mountain opposite to 
Paradise. . . . 'Tis said the sfnind of the 
waters falling from the fountain of Paradi.se 
is heard there.” — AJariynolh, in (\itfuii/, 
ii. 346. 

c. 1420.— “In the middle of the Gulf 
there is a very noble island called Zeilam, 
which IS 3000 miles in circumference, and 
on which they find by digging, rubies, 
saffires, garnets, and tho.se stones which 
are called cats’-eyes." — JV. (Unift, in Indin 
ni the A' 17// iViitun/, 7. 

1498.-^ “ . . . much ginger, and popper, 
and oinnamon, hut tliis is not so tine a.s that 
which comes from an island which is called 
Cillam, and which is 8 days distant from 
Calicut." — RoUitode T'. da Gaw/f, 88. 

1514.— “ 1‘aHsnndo uvaiiti infra la terra o 
ii mare si triiovu I’isola di Zolan dove iia.sce 
la cannclla. . . —(fiuv. da Emputty in 
Arvhiv. Star. Jtal.y Ajipond. 79. 

1516. — “Leaving these islands of Mahal- 
diva . . . there is a very large and beautiful 
island which the Moors, Arabs, and Persians 
call Ceylam, and the Indians call it 
Ylinarim."— J5ar6ej»a, 166. 

1586. — “This Ceylon is a brave Hand, 
very fruitful and fair.” — Uakl. ii. 397. 

[1605. — “Hoare you shall buie theis 
Comoditios followingo of the Inhabitants of 
Belland." — Birdwood^ First Letter Book^ 84. 


[1615. — “40 tons of cinnamon of Celand.” 
— Fost&'y LetterSy lii. 277. 

[ „ ‘‘Here is arrived a ship out of 
Holland ... at pro.sont turning under 
Bilon." — Hid. iv. 34. | 

1682. — . . having run 35 miles North 
without seeing Zeilon.” - Jlnlgts, Dairy ^ 
July 7 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 28 1. • 

1727.— A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 340, 
&c.), and as late ns 1780, in Dunn’s Naval 
hirectorijy wo find Zeloan throughout. 

1781.— “We explored the whole coast of 
Zelone, from Pi. i'eclro t(j the Little Pusses, 
looked into every }>orl and .sjuikc to every 
vessel we saw, without hearing of French 
vessels.” 7‘rjt/ ’.S' Lvitvr U* Dh. FranriSy in 
TractSy i. 9. 

18;i0.— 

“ Kor dearer to him arc the shells that sleep 
11> his own sweet native stream, 

Than all the pearls of Serendeep, 

Or the Ava ruby’s gleam ' 

Homo’ Home* Friends— health repose, 

M"hat are Golcoiida’s gems to tho.se ” 

llvngal Annual. 

GHABEE, .S. H. chahly rMbhl, ‘a 
key/ ^Voiii Port, vlinve. In Bengali it 
liccdiiie.s sdh7j and in Tam. sdtu. In 
Sca-11. ‘a fid.’ 

CHABOOTBA, s. H. rhabutnJ and 
rluthfitaniy a jiuvcd or plastiired plai- 
fonn, often allaclied to a lioii.se, or in 
a garden. 

c. 1810.-- “ It was a burning evening in 
.June, when, after sunset, 1 nreonipanied Mr. 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin’s bungalow. . 

We wore conducted to tlio Cherbuter . . . 
this Cherbuter was many feet snuare, and 
chairs wore set for the guests.” — Autobiofj. 
oj Mrs. Sherwuody 345. 

1811.—“. . . the ChabOOtab or Terraco. ” 
— WUliavuMiiy r. At. ii. 114. 

1827. — “The splendid procession, having 
entered tlio royal gardens, approached 
through a Jong avenue of lofty trees, a 
ebabootra or platform of white marble 
canopied by arches of the same material. 

Sir II'. SioUy Tlw Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. xiv: 

1834. — “We rode up to the Cbabootra, 
which has a Ini^o enclosed court before it, 
uiid the Darugha received us with the 
respect which my showy escort claimed.”— 
Afrui. oj Cul. A£ountain.y 133. 

CHAGKUR, 8. P.-H. chdkar, ‘a 
servant.’ The word is hardly ever 
now iwed in Anglo-Indian households 
except as a sort of rhyming aiuplitica* 
tion to Naukar (see NOEUB) : “ NauJear- 
chikar” the whole following. But in 
a past generation there was a distintJ” 
tion made between naukar^ the superior 
servant, such as a munshiy a gtmdsMat 
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II chobdaVy a khanmniay &c., and chdkary 
;i menial servant. Williamson gives a 
I'lirious list of lioth classes, showing 
wJiat a large dalcntta household eiii- 
liiaced at the heginiiiiig of last century 
{V. M. i. 16r).187). 

ISIO. — “Such is the Huperionty claimed 
liy the xitkerx, that to list <nici of thetn ‘whose 
chauker he is?’ would he considered a 
l^nHs insult." — ll’iUiawsoii, i. 1H7. 

CHALIA, CHALE, n.]>. Chdlyaniy 
(^h(iLiyn)iiy or Chdiayam , an old port 
of Alalaliar, on Ihc south side of Ihe 
llrvjuir [see BEYPOOR] K., and o])]>osjte 
JJeypiir. The terminal slat ion of the 
Mafiriis Ihiilway ns in f.wt when- 
('lird\ani was. A ])lule is given in Ihe 
Lni(U(N of (’oiTea, which makes this 
plain 'J’he ])lace is incorreetly alluded 
io as Ka(if<(7i 111 htrp. ii. 4tJ ; 

more correctly un next page* as Chalnini. 
[See LiHjaUy Ahtlahar^ i. 7f).] 

c. h’lIJO.- See in “8h&liyQ,t, u 

city of Malahai." — (it/dvmeintn', IHf). 

c. went then to Sh&ly&t. <• 

.'eiy iiH'tty town, where they inako the 

stiiils Hint hear its niinie (see SHALEE] 

TlifiiciJ I rotununl to Kalikut.” Jfm 
i\. 1UJ». 

ir»10. - “JVvond tins city (Paliciit) towards 
Ihe Moutli there is anotlier city called 
Chalyani, where lln're are nuinorous Moors, 
natives of the countrj, and much ahii)ping.” 
Jiurhom, ITs’l. 

Ifi70.— “ And it was during the reign of 
this ])nnee that the Kraiiks erected Ihoirfort 
•'it Shaleeat ... it thus eoiniuandcil the 
ti'iule hetwoon Arabia and (’alieut, since 
In tween the last city and Sladmit the dis- 
tance was scareoly ii parasangs.” - Tohfut-ul- 
M Iijnhldin], p 1211. 

lf.72.— 

A Maiupaio foroz sucoodorit 
(’unhn, quo longo tempo tom o lomo : 

Do Chale as torres altas erguont 
Em quanto Dio illustre dolle treme.” 

CamOcs^ x. 61. 

By Burton : 

“ Then shall auccood to fu’rco Harapaio’a 
j'owers 

f Junha, and hold the helm for many a year, 
huildiiig of Chale-town the lofty towers, 
while quakes illustnous Din his name to 
hear." 

[c. 1610.— “. . . crossed the river which 
Jfoparates the Calociit kingdom from that of a 
king named ChBAj*'—l*yrardde Lamly liak. 
Soc. i. 368.] 

1672. — “Passnmmo Cinacotta situata alia 
hocca del flume Ciali, doue li Portughesi 
.hebbero nitre volte Furtezza." — P. Vincemo 
AlaiiUy 129. 


CHAMPA, n.p. The name of a 
kingdom at one time of great power 
and importance in Indo-Chiiio, occupy- 
ing the extreme S.E. of that remon. A 
limited portion of its soil is still known 
by that name, hut otherwise as the 
Binh-Thuaii ]irovince of Cochin China. 
The race inha biting this portion, Chavis 
or Tdamsy are truflitionally said to have 
occupied the whole breadth of that 
]Kininsula to the Gulf of Siam, before 
the arriN’al of the Khvm or Kambojan 
people. It is not clear whether the 
jieople 111 question took their name 
from Champa, or Champa from the 
peo])le ; Iml in any case the forvi of 
Clhamna is Sanskrit, and ])robal>ly it 
was .‘ 1(1 opted from India like Kamboja 
itself and so many other Indo-Chinese 
names. The original Chivmpd was a 
city and kingdom on the Ganges, near 
the modern Bhagaljmr. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Chamiwi in the 7th 
eentury called MahiJ-vhampily as if to 
distinguish it. It. is jiroliahle that the 
Zdjda or VAfiai of Ptolemy represents 
the name of this ancient kingdom ; 
and it is certainly the SnvfoY Uhanf ai 
the Aral) navigators fjOO years later; 
this form re]»resenting Champ nearly 
as is possible to the Ainhic aljihabet. 

e. A.n. (140 — . . plus loiu al’eMt, le roy- 
aiime de Mv-ho-trhf'n-po" (Mah&champ&). 
— Ihmn'u Tlmaua. in Vih'Uhn lUnaidk. in. 
83. 

8.'>1. — “Ships then jirocood to the place 
culled Sanf h)r Chanf) . . . there fresh 
W'rttor IS procured ; from this place is ex- 
jtorled ilic nlucs-wood fiillod Chanfi. This 
ys a kingdom." — iiv/afinn dca Voyat/eSy &c., 
i. 18. 

1298. — “You come to a country called 
Chamba, a very nch region, having a 
King of its own. The people are idolaters, 
and pay a yearly tribute to the Groat Koan 
. . . there are a very groat number of 
Elophants in this Kingdom, and they have 
lign-aloes in groat ahundanco. ” Mairo Pohy 
Dk. iii. ch. 5. 

c. ] 300. Passing on from this, you 
come to a continent called Jampa, also 
subject to the Koan. . . — Rashlduddxn, 
m Effiufy i. 71. 

c. 1328. — “There is also a certain part of 
India called Champa. There, in place of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for nil their work." — Friar 
JordaniiHy 37 . 

1516. — “Having passed this island 
(Borney) . . . towards the country of 
Ausiam and China, there is another great 
island of Gentiles called Champa ; which 
has a King and langu^e of its own, and 
many elephants. . . . There also grows in 
it aloes- wood ." — Barhosay 204. 
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1 5^*2. — “ ( 'oncorriam todolus navep^antes 
do8 mares Occidentaea da India, e dos 
Onontaos n el la, que afio aa regiuOB di 
8iao, China, Choampa, Cainbuja. . . — 

Harrow, ii. vi. 1. 

1572.- 

*' VoR, corrc a coatti, quo Champa ho chama 

(!uja mala he do jiao choiroao ornadn.” 

CuinoeSf X. 129. 

By Billion : 

“ Here ooiirsoih, see, the callod Champa 
shoiu, 

with w(M>ds of odorous wood ’tia dcckl 
and dipht.” 

1608. — . . thenoo (from Aaaani) east- 
ward on the side of the imrthcrn mountains 
are the Nanpatn [/.r. Napa] lauds, the Jjaiid 
of Pukhain lying on tho ocoan, Halgu 
IBaigu'^ l.t‘. Pegu], tho Jand liakhang, I 
Ham.savali, and tho rest of tho rcidni of 
Munyang ; beyond those Champa, Kaiu- 
boja, otti. All those are in genoral naim-d 
Koki,*' — TurmuifliU (iibobin) Hfttt. oj JSixt 
dkimn, by Mtirfnrr, p. 262 'riio preceding > 
passage is of groat interest as showing .i | 
fair general knowledg(j of the kingdoms ol | 
Indo-(’hina on the part of a Tibetan priest, I 
and also as showing that Indo-Chinn was 
recognised under a general name, vi/., 
Ixoia. 

]096. — “Mr. Bow'y ear says tho JVinee of j 
Champa wliom he met at the Cochin (^hinm I 
(\nirt was very judite to him, and stronu- j 
ously cxhortod'him to introduce the English 
to the dominions of (Vann jut,” — In /A//- 
rymplc'n Or. liepert. i. 67. 

OHAMPANA, s. A kind of small 
vesSL‘1. (See SAMPAN.) 

CHANDAUL, s. H. Chat/tjuly an 
()nteMRt,e, ‘used generally for a man of 
the lowest and most desjuseil of the, 

I rii xt tri I le.s ’ ( B ’’illuvni .s) ; ‘ j »n »| leiiy one 
sprung from a Sudm fallier and Brah- 
man mother’ {Wilson)^ ['riie last is 
tho definition of the Ain (ed. Jurirtt, 
iii. 116). Dr. Wilson i(lentifie.s them 
with the Knmlalioi Cinuhdi oi Ptolemy 
(/wrf. Cash’, i. r)7). | 

712.— “You have joined those Chanddlfi 
and coweatora, and luive hceome one of 
them.” — (Vnirh-Nainah, in Jiiltiot, i. 1J>3. 

[]810.-“Chandela,” Hoe (J notation under 

HAlJtLCORE.] 

GHANDEBNAGOBE, n.]>. The 

name of the Eh’eiich settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 mihis by river above Cal- 
cutta, originally occupied in 1673. 
The name is alleged by Hunter to be 
properly Chamian(a)-mKjara^ ‘Sandal- 
wood City,’ but the usual form points 
rather ^umdra-nmjnrn, ‘Moon City.’ 


[Natives jirefer to call it Fara^h-dangu^ 
or ‘The gathering together of French- 
men.’] 

1727. — “He forecd the Ostenders to quit 
their Factory, and seek protection from 
the French at Chamagnr. . . . They have 
a few private Families dwelling near the 
Factory, and a pretty little Church to 
hear Mass in, which is tho chief BuHincss 
of tho French in itcugal." .1. llami/tuu, 

11 IcS. 

f 1 7rj3.— ‘ ‘ Shandemagor. ” Sec quotation 
under CALCUTTA.] 

CHANK, CHUNK, S. }\. nankh, 

Skt. .svn?/7n/, a largo kind of shell 
{Tnrhiniilti rnjni), yr'v/cd l»y llie lliiidu^ 
and iisiid by tlieni for olleriiig libations, 
as a born to Idow at the temph'.s, and 
for cutting into iinnlets and otlitM' 
ornamenl.s. It is found e.speeially jii 
the (lulf f)f Maiiaar, and tbe ChniiL 
1 1 si 1 cry was formcrl\, like* that of tin- 
licarl-otsters, a (lo\ cninieiit monopoli 
(see Trnnrnt’s Crjiloji, Ji. fifif), and the 
refer(*nee.s). Tlie aluioniial cluviky with 
Its .sjiival o]>ening to l.lie right, is of ex- 
cept, lonal \aUie, and lias been some- 
tmie.s jirieed, it is said, at. a lakli ol 
rupees ’ 

c. .545.— “Then there is Siolodiba, 
'I’ai»robnno . . ana then again i>n the 
continent, and further back h MaroHo, 
which exports conch-slielK (iiox^^oa?)."— 
(‘ostntiit, in ('uJnaify T. clxxviii. 

851. — “They find on its shores (of dcylon) 
the pearl, and the Bhank, ii name by w’hi« li 
they doHigiiriti! the great shell w'hieh HOrvc" 
for a trumpet, and w'hieh is much sought 
after.” — Jir.tmntd, ltchi1)on»^ i. 6. 

1.563.— “. . . And this chanco is n ware 
foi the Bengal trade, and f(»rmerly it pro- 
duced more jirolii than n()W. . . . And 
there was formerly a custom in Bengal that 
no virgin in lioiioiir and u.st,eem could ho 
eomi]>ted unless it were by jdacing bracelets 
of chanco on her arms ; but since the Patans 
came in this usage has more or less ceased , 
and HO tho chanco is rated low’cr now. . . .” 

(j/arcia, f . 141. 

1644. “Wh.'it they chiefly bring (from 
'rutiiMirin) are cloths called mclau* . . . •> 
largo quantity of ChanquO ; these are large 
shells which they fish in that sea, and 
which sujiply Bengal, whore the lilacksraake 
of thorn itracoluts for tho arm ; also the 
biggest and best fowls in all these Eastern 
parts.” — Jiocurro, MS. 316. 

1672.— “Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisifa the ohiaoko, 
or I hiHorn^ twisted to the right.”— 

Gorm. ed. 521. 


* These are probably the saiiiH as Milbuni, 
under Tuticorin, calls krtchie». We do not know 
the j)rqj)er name. [See Putton Ketchiea, under 
PIECE-GOODS ] 
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107:J.— “Thoro aro othors they call chan- 
quo ; the shellH of whieli are the Mother of 
I ’earl . " — Ft'j/er, 322. 

1727. — “ It admits of some Trade, and 
)ii'(Kluce8 (.Jottrm, Oorn, eoara Cloth, and 
Chonk, a Shuil-fish in shape of a Peri- 
winkle, but aa larpe na a Man’s Arm al)OVo 
the Klbow In Bengal they are saw’d into 
l\in(;s for Orniirnonts to Women’s Arms.” — 
J , Jlaini/0>n, i. 131. 

1734. — “Expended towards digpinp a 
Inundation, where chanks weni buried 
with necustomed ceremonies.*’'- In W'/wi^lrr, 
,11 117. 

1770. — “Upon the siinie eojist is found a 
-.liL'll-lish eallofl xanxUB, of wdueh the 
liiiluins at Benpal make bracelets.” Rtnfunl 
yii 1777) i. 210. 

1S13, ' “A chank Oponinp to the riphl 
'i.ind is hiphly valued . . . .ahvny.s sells for 
if^ wcipht in polH.” Milh'urn, i. 3.')7. 

Ih71. — “'I’he conch or ch unk shell.” - 
Land of (Uiaritg, 02.] 

187.0.- 

Chanks. Larpe for Cameos. Valuation 
per 100 lolls. 
White, live ,, ,, (> ,, 

„ dead „ „ .*1 ., 

Takl, of ('iiatoinx Jhitlrs on hhfiorltt 
info Jtrlfosh India np fo 1870. 

CHARPOY, s. H. rhiirpiJl, from P. 
'hi It dr- pal {'i.e. four-feet), tin* (‘oinnioii 
Iiuliaii laslstead, .soiiietimc.s of very 
Hide mill crials, luit, iii otli<‘r ca.'ic.s 
IiHJidsotnclv Avroiioht inid ])aiuU'(l. It 
1^ HUTis'lly dc.scril»i-<l m Hk* rjuotiilioii 

iioiii 11m Pmtiilii. 

<. 13.')().— “'I’lie hed.s in India are very 
l'|j:lit A .sinple man can c‘arr> one, and 
every traveller .should have his own bed, 
^iiicli his slave carries about on his head. 
'I'lie bod con.siht.s of four conical leps, on 
"Inch four staves arc laid; hetweon they 
I'liit a sort of rihbon of silk or cotton. 
^Mien you lie on it you need nothing else 
t‘) Hinder tlie hod sulliciontly ola.stic.” — 
111 .‘{SO. 

». I.''! 10. “Husain Khan 'I'ashtdar was 
milt on sonu) business from Uonpal. lie 
'vent, on travelling nipht and day. When- 
e'er sleep came over him he placed himself 
oil .1 bod (chah&r-p&i) and tbo villagers 
carried him along on their shoulders.”— MS. 
M acted in B/liif iv. 418. 

10(12. — “Turbans, long coats, trowsers, 
f'lioes, and sleeping on chupais, are quite un- 
usual.”--//. ifMirJiunla'H limmon ofAmm^ 
transl. by Bltn’lnnaan, J.A.SJi. xil. pt. i. 80. 

187(). — “A syce at Moziiffernuggar, lying 
H.sloop on n chaipoy . . . vvas killed % a 
t ime buck goring kirn in the side ... it 
"iiH supposed in play.” — Baldwin^ Large and 
^naili Itanie of Bengal, 195 . 

1883.— “After a gallop across country, he 
'''ould rest’ on a charpoy, or country bed, 
and hold an impromptu /rivr of all the 


village folk.” — (J. RaLken, in L. if L. 
Lamencp, i. 57. 

CHATTA, s. All umbrella ; H. 
chhdtd, chhatr ; Skt. chJiatra. 

c. 900. — “Ho is clothed in u vs'iiist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a, 
Jatra ; this is an umbrella made of pea- 
cock's feathers.” — Heinaud, Brlafiomt, Ac. 
154. 

c. 1.340. — “They hoist upon these elephants 
as many chatr&B, or umbrellas of .silk, 
mounted with many precious stones, and 
with handles of pure gold .” — Ihn Ilafutu, 
m. 228. 

c. 13.54. — “But as all the Indians com 
inoiily go naked, they are in the liabit of 
ivirrying .a thing like a little tent roof on a 
cane handle, which they open out at will 
as a jirotoction against sun and ram. This 
they call a chatyr. 1 brought one home to 
Fhironeo with me. . . .” — John Mangmdh, 
in i'athaji, Ac. p. 381. 

I(i73 “'rims the chief Naik with his 
loiid Musick . . . an Ensign of Hud, Swallow- 
tailed, several ChitorieB, little hut rich 
Kif;<oll)i (w'hich are the Names of several 
( !oun tries for Umbrel loos). . . ."—Frger, 160. 

[1 094 . — “ 3 chatterB. ’ lied yen, IHarg, 
Hak. Soc 11 ccl,\v. 

(182H - “Another as my chitree-himlnr 
or umbrellu-carnor.”— MiWi/raaj/ Jlitri, ed. 
187;{, 1. 28. J 

CHATTY, H. All carLlieii jiot, sphe- 
roidal in l^lla]K^ It, IS a S. Indian 
word, bill IS tolerably familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian ])arlani*i‘ ol N. India 
also, tbougb tbe H. GhuiTa (ghard) is 
more commonly used 1,bere. The word 
IS Tam. nhdti, nhafli, Tel. rJintti, whicli 
ajijiears in t’ali as rfiddi. 

1781.-- “In hummr of His Ma]esty'.s birth- 
day wo had for dinner lowl cutlets and a 
flour pmldiiig, and drank his health in a 
chatty of sherbet.” — Farr, of an iijfiver of 
Bailhe's Iklarhment, quoted in //Ova of the 
Lindsays, in. 28.5. 

1829. — “The chatties in which the women 
carry water are globular earthen vessels, 
with a bell -mouth at top.” Alem. of Col. 
Mountain, 97. 

CHAW, H. Por chCt, i.e. Tea (q.v.). 

1616.- “ ] sent ... a .silver chav pot and 
a fan to Capt. CUiiiiu wife.” — CocI:s’.h lhary, 
i. 21.5. 

CHAWBUGK, 8. and ^ . A whip ; 
to whi]). An obsolete vulgarism from 
P. chdhuh, ‘alert’; in H. ‘a horse- 
whip.’ It seems to be the same as the 
sjambok in use at the Cape, and ap- 
parently carried from India (see the 
quotation from Van Twist). [Mr. 
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Skeat points ont that Klinkert gives 
clrnwhok or samhoky as Javanese forms, 
tlie standard Malay being chahok or 
rluihuk ; and this jundiaps suggests that 
the word !nay have been introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely employed 
at the* C.'ajie.] 

1648. . Poor and little thieves are 

flogged with n great whip (enlled Siamback) 
Severn I days in Muecos.sum.’’ — Tinijtt, 29. 

167J{. “ Ujion any suspicion of default he 

has u BInrk (luurd thut hy a Chawbuck, a 
groat Whip, extorts (.)onfe8.si()n.” — 98. 

1673,— “'Phe one was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City fot selling of 
Wine.”— 97. 

1682. — . . Ihimgivan, our IV/W there 

(at Hugly) was sent for hy PermeHurad.a.ss, 
bulchund's servant, who immediately clapt 
him in prison. Ye same day wa.s brought 
forth and slipjiorod ; the next day ho was 
heat on ye soles of his feet, ye third day 
Chawbuckt, and ye 4th drub’d till ho could 
not speak, and all to foreo a writing in our 
names to pay Rupees r)0,000 for custome of 
yo Silver brought out this year.*' — //rr/r/a, 
iJiartfy Nov. 2 ; | Hak. Soc. i. 4r»J. 

[1684-r>. — “Notwithstanding his being a 
great person w’us soon strijipcd and chaw- 
buokt.’ ' iWingUy MiidniJi (jomns. iv. 4.J 

1688. — “Small otlen<lers are only whijit cm 
the Hack, which .sort of I'unishinont they 
call Chawbuck." -I km pin, ii. 138. 

1699.— “'I'lu' (foveriiur of Surra! ordered 
the cloth P.roker to be tyed up and chaw- 
bucked." Ltttn'frovi (itneraf and Count il 
at Jioiiihaji to A'. I. V. (in Jtecord Oflioc), 23rd 
March, 1698 9. 

1726. - “ Another Panah he chawbucked 
2.') blows, put Inni in the Stocks, and kept j 
him then: .-in hour." — llVccrAr, ii 410. 

17f»6. — “. . . a letter from Mr. Hastings . . . 
says that the Nabob to engage the Hutch 
and Frein-h 1.o jiurchaso alscj, had put peons 
upon their Factories and thren toned their 
Vat/udln with the Chaubac."— In Long, 79. 

1760. — “Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seized Beniiutroin (lhattogeo oppo.sito to 
the dtmr of the (!ouncil, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swung him upon a 
liamlmo like a hog, earned him to his own 
house, there with h].s own hand chawbOOked 
him in the most cruel maimer, ulmost to 
the deprivation of life ; endeavoured to 
force hoof into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his hramin’s caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or sutl’eriug the man 
to sf»oak in his own defeneo. . . .” — Fort 
Wm. Ctmsn.y in Longy 214-215. 

1784.- 

“ llie sentinels placed at the door 
Are for our security bail ; 

With Muskets and CbaubuokB secure, 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 

SonQy by a OenUftnan of the Nam/ 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton- 
Aorr, i. 18. 


1817.—“ . . . ready to prescribe his 
favourite regimen of the Chabuk for every 
man, woman, or child who dared to think 
otherwise. "—Aa/Ai Jiooi-h. 

CHAWBUCKSWAR, s. H. from 
P. vhiibuk-Hmmry a rough-rider. 

[1820.— “As 1 turned him short, he threw 
up his head, whicli came in contact with 
mine and made my chabookBWar exclaim, 
.4// mudat. ‘ theheljiof Ali.' "—Tody JWsoual 
Surr. (.’aleiitta rej). ii. 723. 

[1892.-- “A .sort of high -.stepping cajior is 
taught, tlm cbabukBOWar (whip-rider), oi 
breaker, holding, in additum to the bridle, 
cord.s ticil to the fore fotloeks." — Ktpfmy, 
Jimst and Man m India, 171.] 

CHEBULI. Tilt* dcuoiiiiTiatioii of 
om* of the kinds of Myrobolans Opv.) 
ex])orl,cd from India. Tlic true ety- 
mology i.s iirobubly Kd bully as .sbitcd 
by Tbevenot, i.f ‘from (-abul.’ 

' c. 1313.— “ Chebuli vntaho/ani."— List of 
Sp/rrs, &.C., in Ctgatutti (Della Decima, in. 
303). . 

c. 1665. — “Dc hi Province dc Oaboiil . . . 
les MiruViolans croissent dans les Montagne*' 
el «‘Vst lu cause poiirquoi les Orioiitaux Jes 
ai>pelent Cabuly. ' Thrmioty v. 172. 

CHEECHEE, ad| A diaiiarapng 
term applied to half -(‘astes or Eurasians 
(tpv.) ((-orrespondiiig to tlu* Lip-lap of 
the ilutuli ill Java) nnd also to their 
maiiuer of apeech. The word is said 
to be taken from lUl (Fie !), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of rc- 
m«-.natrance or rtmroof, supposed to he 
much used by tiie class iii question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopd'ia, indicating the 
mincing jironunciation which often 
characterises iJiem (see btdow). It 
should, however, be added that there 
are many well-educated East Indians 
who are (luite free from this mincing 
accent. 

1781.— 

“ IVotty little I jooking-Glaasos, 

(loud nnd cheap for Chee-chee Misses." 

Ha'kifs Bengal GazettCy March 17. 

1873. — “He is no favourite with the pure 
luitivu, whose luiiguago he speaks as his own 
in addition to the hybrid minced English 
(known us chee-chee), which he also em- 
ploys.” — Fraser's Magazine, Oct., 437. 

1880. — “The Eurasian girl is often pretty 
and graceful. ... * l^iat though upon her 
iifiH there hur^ The accents of her tdll-toki 
tongue.’ " — A’ir A li Jtalui, 122. 

1881. — “There is no doubt that the ‘C^ee 
Chee twang,* which becomes so objection- 
able to every Englishman before be has been 
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long in tho KjiHt, wa.s ongmnlly loaraod in 
tho convent and tho BrotherH’ school, and 
\m11 1)0 clung to as firmly uh tho (juocr turns 
of speech learned in tho same place.” — Sf. 
Jinne\s Aug. 20. 

CHEENAR, s. P. rhlndr, the 
Oriental Plane (Pintanus orievtalis) 
Mild phitarnia of the ancieiitH ; native 
tnmi (Ireece to Persia. It is often hy 
English travelhii's in Persia inisealled 
sijaiinorr from confusion with the 
roniiiion P>ri1aHh tree {Arn piycuilo- 
/./fdaaa-s), uhieh English people also 
l;;iliitiially inisenll .fjinimorf, and Keoteh 
people iniMcall plant'-tm- ! Our ipiola- 
lions slum liow old the eonfiision is. 
Tlie tree is not a natue of India, 
llioiigli there are tine chlmlrs in Ka.sh- 
iiiei'e, and a few in old native gardens 
Ml tile l‘im|ah, introduced in the days 
of I lie Moghul euil>erors. d’he tree is 
I lie Arlnr of Marco I'olo (see 2iKi 
ed M(I i. i;n, 132). CV<7aur.s-oi espeidal 
\jiHtness and heaiity are d(‘scril)ed liy 
Herodotus anti Pliny, hy Chardin and 
otliers. Alir Jiuynkderch near Con- 
staiiliiio])l(‘, IS siill .'iliown the Plane 
under which Oodfrey of Boulogne is 
Slid to have encaniped. At Te|rT.sli, 
.N. of Teheran, Sir 11. Rawlin.son tells 
us Mint he measured a great chlmlr 
'\lu< h has a girlli of 108 feet at h feet 
lioiM the ground. 

i. 1()2H Till) gardens here are many . . . 
.(I»euiiding in lofty pyramidall ey[)ro.‘4Hos, 
I'loiid spronding ChenawTB. . . "—•Sir T. 

1:JG. 

lt‘'77. “Wc had a fair l’ro.spect of the 
• ity (tspalian) filling tho one half of an 
■eiiplo I’laiii, few Buildings . . slujwing 
tlicnisclvoN hy reason of the high Chinors, or 
Si{.-aiu(ires shading tho choice.st of them. . 

Pnfn, 251) 

,, “ We ill our Uoturn eannot hut take 
imtuio of the famous Walk between the two 
Cities of Jf/fa and Lytakann , it is planted 
"ith two rows of Syoaniores (which is tho 
hill^Majilo, not tho Sycamore of ALkair )." — 

1082.-^ “At the elegant villa and garden 
“t, Mr. Boliun’s at Lee. Ho shewed mo the 
Zinnar tree or platanu.s, and told me that 
'’Uico they had planted thia kind of tree 
aijout tho Citty of Ispahan . . . the plague 
■ • • liad exceedingly abated of its moritil 
fftects."— A’tfc/yn’a JJiarij, Sept. 16. 

1726.— , , the finest road that you can 
•iiingine . . . planted in tho middle with 135 
nennaaf trees on one side and 132 on the 
othor.’’— Viilentijn, v. 208. 

1783.— “This tree, which in most parts of 
Asia IS called the Chinaur, grows to the 
of an oak, and has a taper straight 
trunk, with a silver*coloured bark, and its 


loaf, not unlike un expanded hand, is of a 
pale green." — (J. Fomtera Jounieii, ii. 17. 

1817. — “. . . they soom 

Like tho Chenar-tree grove, where winter 
throws 

O’er all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 

[1835.— “. . . the island (Ihar chlinar . . . 
a .skilful monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from the four ])laiie trees he 
planted on the spot.”-- /yai/r/, Trawls m 
Kashmir, 112. 

[1872 — “I . . . encamped under some 
enormous chunar or oriental plane trees.” 
— Wilson, Ahoclr tif •Siioir, 370. | 

Chlmh is alleged to l»e in Riidakhshaii 
ajiplied to a species of po])kir. 

CHEENY, s. See Uiider SUGAR. 

1810. — “The superior kind (of raw .sugar) 
which may often he had nearly white . . . 
and sharp-graiiiod, under tlie name of 
cheeny.” WiUumsoh, V. Af. u. 134. 

CHEESE, H. Tins word iswcUkiio^ii 
to be used in niodeni English slang for 
“anything good, tirst-ratc in (jiialiiy, 
gennim‘, jilcasaut, or advantageous” 
{Shun/ hid.). Ami the most probable 
source of the term is P. ami H. c/ili', 
‘thing.’ Foi’ the e.vjire.ssion used to 
he common among Anglo-Indians, c.«., 
“My new Arab is the reiil c/us”; 
“Those clicToots ai’p tho real c/us:,” t.r. 
the real thing. ’Phe word may have 
heeii an Anglo-Indian importation, 
and it is dillicult otherwise to ancoiinl 
tor it. [I’his view^ is aecojitod hy the 
N.K.JK ; foi’ other explanations sec 
1 .s(*r. S. tt- ij. viii. 8y ; 3 ser. vii. 
465, 505.] 

CHEETA, s. H. chit a, the Felin 
juimta, Schrohor, [Cijnadura&y pihataSy 
P>lanford], f)r ‘Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its hoing commonly trained 
to u.se in tlie chase. From Skt. chitmka^ 
or vhitrahuja, lit. ‘liaving a speckled 
body.’ 

1563.---“. . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour they call him HCU) ; as for 
example (Jhita-Kao, whom I am acquainted 
with ; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
Higuilios ‘ Ounce ’ (or panther) and this 
Ituo means ‘ King as strong as a Panther.' ” 
— Garcia, f. 36. 

c. 1596. — “Once a leojiard (ohita) had 
been caught, and without previous training, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it^ brought 
in the prey, like trained leopards." — A\n~i~ 
Akbari, ed. Jilorhmanu, i. 286. 

1610.— Hawkins calls the Cheetas at 
Akbar’s Court ‘ ounces for game.'^ln 
Pureiuu, i. 218. 
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[1785. — “I’ho Cheetah-connnh, the place 
where the Nabob’s panthers and other 
animals for hunting are kept." — FnrhcXj Or. 
Mmi. 2nd od. h. 4.50.] 

1862. — “The true Cheetah, the Hunting 
Jjoopnrd of India, d<»eH not exist in ("oylon.*’ 
—Tennmt, i. 140. 

1870. — “Two young cheetahs had ju.'it 
come in from Bombay ; ono of these was as 
tame as n house-eat, and like the puma, 
purred beautifully when stroked." — 
rach'n," ikit. lifn'nr, May 17, p. 612. 

It lia.s bftpli iii^^eiiiously sugg(*atc“d 
by Mr. Aldis WTigbt that the word 
cheater^ us used by ShulvS]»ere, iii the 
followitig pussage, refers to Uii.s 
uniiiial 

Falstaff : “He’s iu» swaggerer, Hostess, 
-a lamf cheater i’ faith , you may stroke 
him gently as a pupi>y greyhound , he'll not 
swagger.”— 2nd Tart Knuj Henri/ IV. ii. 4. 

Compare this with the jiassuge Just 
(| noted from Iho Suturdfiy lii nnr ^ 
And the iiitiTpretatioii would rather 
derive oonfiniiulion from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont k Fleteher . 

“ ... if you give any credit to tins jug 
gling rascal, you arc worse tlum simjtle wi<l- 
goons, and will hi! drawn into tins not by 
this decoy-duck, this tame cheater."— TV/ 
Fair Maid of the /«//,.iv. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any po8.sihle source from w'hicli Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 
tlie animal at all, to .say nothing of the 
familiar use of it. |Tlie N.E.l). give.s 
no Bupi»ort to the .«ugge.stion.] 

CHELING, CHELI, s. The word 
is applied by some Portugueflc writers 
to the traders of Jiidian origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found ill the Malay dictionaries, and 
it IS just }K).RSil)le that it originated 
in some coiifu.sion of QneXin (se(‘ 
KLINO) and (hnli (see CHOOLIA), or 
rather of Qudin and Chetin (see 
CHETTY). 

1567. — “From the cohaV»itation of the 
Chelins of Malaqua with the CHiristians in 
the same street (even although in divers 
houses) spring great oiTunecs against God 
our Ixjrd.^’ — Decreer of the Suered VounHl of 
(loa, in Archie. Port. Orient., Doc. 21$. 

1613. — “E depois datjucllc porto ahorto o 
frauuuoado aportarilo mercadoros do Ghoro- 
niandol ; mormente auuellos chelis com rou- 
pos. . . .” — Godlnho de Fred la, Av. 

„ “This settlement is divided into 
two parishes, B. llioine and B. Estovao, and 
that part of 8. Thome called Campon Chelim 
extends from the shore tjf the Jme Bazar 
to the N.W. and torminntos at the Sttme 


Bastion ; in this part dwell the Chelis rif 
Ghoromandel .”— de Kredia, 5v. See 
also f. 22, [and under CAMPOOl. 

CHELINQO, s. Aral), dialandl, 
rwheuee Maluyfd. clmlanti, Tam. sha- 
uimfu ;] djnUwija, oui va sur IVau ; 
chalaiigue, barque, bateau dont Ics 
])lanches sont elonecs” (Diet. Tam. 
Franc., rondicliery, 18.55). Thi.s .seems 
an uiiusiial word, and is perhajis con- 
neeled through the Araluc wdth the 
medieval vessid chelandin, chelandri.a, 
chrlindras, vhdande, &c., used in carry - 
ing troops and horses. [Rut in ils 
ju'csent form flic word is S. Indian | 

1726.—“. . . as alrondy a Chialeng (a 
sort of small iiativo row-boat, w'hich is used 
for discharging and loading cargo), . . 
Vtdenti/n, I'. C7/0). 20. 

1746.‘— 

“ Chillinga biro . . . 0 22 0" 

Anonnt tharyesi at Foit Kf. Ihimf, 
Deer. 31, MS in India Office. 

1761. — “ It appears llicro is no mure than 
one frigate that hasosisnped , therefore don’t 
lose an instant to send us chelingoes uimiii 
chelingoea londed with nee. . . ."—Jjidfu tu 
JtiN/inond lit l*nf not \nCoinj) If of the \Viii 
In Jndm ('rriict), 1761, )>. 85. 

,, “No more than ono frigate bns 
escaped ; lose not an instant in .sending 
chelingoes upon chelingoes l(|a(led witli 
rice." (\frrueen‘h’\'< L/Je of f V/’/v, i. 58. 

CHEEOOT, s. A cigar ; Imt tlie 
term has been a]ii>roi)riuU‘fl s])e(‘iall\ 
to cigars triincalen at both ends, 
the Indian and Manilla cigars alw^ays 
were in former days. Tin* word 
Turn, ahnrattu, [Mai. charutfu,'] ‘a rob 
(of tobacco).’ Ill the South chcroot.s 
are ehietly made ;it Trichiiiopoly and 
in the (lodavcry Iltdta, the produce 
hciim kiiow’Ti re.s])eetively us TrichieB 
;in<l Lunkas. The earliesf. occurrciic*' 
of the w ord that we know is in Father 
ReHclii’.s Tamil story of Punnartta 
(luru (c. 1725). On p. 1 one of the 
eliaractcrs is diiscnhed as carrying a 
tin-brand to light his pi/yaiyaiUo 
Muir lift u, ‘roll (cheroot) of tobacco.’ 
[The N. FI.Jl. ( I notes cheroota in 1669 ] 
Clro.se (1750-GO), sj leaking of Bombay, 
whil.st describing the cheroot does 
not use that word, hut another whicli 
IS, as far as w-e know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz. Buncus ((pv.). 

1759. — In the expenses of the Nabob's 
ontortuinmont at Calcutta in this year wo 
find : 

“60 lbs. of Mosulipatam oheroots, HB' 
500.”— In Long, 194. 
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1781 . . am tormontod every day by 

.1 |>iii’col of I'ontlonien coiniug to tho ond of 
my liorth to talk iiolitics and smoke cheroots 

jilvise them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me.” — 
Ihm J. Ltmlxidi (in Aov.s‘ of ihr Lltnfsat/.'i), 
ni ‘JH7. 

“ Oiir evening aimiseinonts instead 
(if siiiirstnind IlariiKinies, was playing CJards 
and Ikiekgaiiiiiion, chewing Bootle and smok- 
ing Chenites.” -- Oftf (^aj>faln, m 

Jill/ Id Foby. 24. 

1782. — “ Le tabne y reiisait trl-s bien ; le^ 
ehiroutes do Manillo sont renomm^os dan^ 
Tdiite rinde par leiir goCil agnlable ; au‘'Si 
1 l'^ Dames ilans co pays fiiment-olles t<tiite 
l»i joiirnee.” — Somifraf, \’oif(ifff>, in 4Ii. 

J7!i2 --“At that time (e. Uf)") I have seen 
111 oMh'ers mount guard man,>’s the time 
iiid oft . . . neither did they at that tinu' 

I aiT\ your fusees, but had a long Pole with 
III iiorj lieml to it ... With this in tme 

II Old and a Chiroot in the other you saw 
ilK'in saluting away at tho Mum (luard.”— 

('oKriir, April II. 

]SK). — “The lowest (dasscs of Europeans, 
:i- .also of the natives . . frequently smoke 

cheroots, exactly eorrespondmg with th(‘ 
SiMiiish m/ur, though usually made rather 
iiioro hiilky.” 1 . 71/. i. 499. 

1811.— “J)«*e f|U0 lo T’cherout ost la 
iig.'irn', e’est me dnspenser d'on faire l.i 

di'sciijitioii.”— iii. 

(IS2.‘{ — “Me iimusi'd himself by smoking 
several carrotes.” Onruy Attif 11. 50.] 

lS7ri. — “1’h<j meal despatched, all who 
wi'ie not on duty lay down . . aluio.st too 
tiled to smoke their choroots before falling 
ideop ’’ 77a’ />l/innna, ch. xxwii. 

CHERRY FOUJ, s. H. rharl-fauj ? 
Tins (ill no Its phniHL* occurs in tlie 
quolfiiioiis, Uie second of which c.\- 
I'lams its ineaTini^. 1 am not certain 
wliaj, the lir.st ])arl i.s, but it )s nio.st 
iMobably i'h(rn, in the sense of ‘inov- 
‘ joconiotivi!,’ so that the }»hra‘^e 
Was eciui valent to ‘ flying brigade,’ 
[il may jiossilily he charhtj tor charhul^ 
Ml the sense of ‘]»rej)aralion for battle.’] 
It was evidently a technicality of the 
^lalimtDi am lies. 

180.8. “The object of a cherry foiy, 
'orhoiit guns, with two ariinos after it, 
must be to Hy about and plunder the richest 
'■oiintry it can find, not to riuireh through 
exhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
eitiDs.'’.- Kljdunsttmc, in i. 59. 

1809. Two detachments under . . . 
Malirattu chiefs of some e<)nse<jiumcc, are 
now employed hi levying eontnbutions in 
diliereiit |>artH of the Jypoor country. Such 
detachments are called churee fuoj ; thov 
lire generally equipped very lightly, with 
out little artillery ; and are equally formi- 
dable in thoir progress to friend and foe.” — 
J^rauyhUm, Lfttfi’S from a Mahratta Campy 
T-^8 ; [ed. 1892, p. ^]. 


CHETTY, s. A member of any 
of tlie trading castes in S. India, 
answering in every U'ay to the 
Banyans of W. "and N. India. 
Malay al. chettiy Tam. Hhettiy [Tel. »etHy 
in Ceylon »eddi\. These have all been 
siipnosed to lie forms from the Ski. 
srrsliH; hut C. P. Brown (MS.) denies 
this, and says “ Shettiy a shoji-keeper, 
rs plain Telegii,” and quite distinct 
from hesliji. [The same view is 
taken in the Madras Gloss.] Whemu* 
then the II. Safh (see SETT)? [Thi' 
word was also ii.sed for a ‘ merchant- 
man ’ ■ see the quotations from Pyrard 
on which (4ray notes: “I do nol 
know any otlier autliority for the 
use of the word for merchantshqis, 
(liough it is analogous to our ‘riiei- 
ehaiil iiieu.’ ”] 

c. 1810. — 'I’ho word occurs in Tbn Batutu 
(iv. 259) in the form 9&ti, w'hieh he says wu'' 
given to very rich niorehaiits in (^huia ; and 
this i.s one of his qnestionublo statoniont*- 
about that country. 

1511. — “Tho great Afonso DnlhtKpierfiue 
. . . determined to appoint Nimichatu, be- 
rauso he was a Hindoo, (Jovernor of tho 
Quilins (Cheling) and ChetinB.” Comment, 
oj Af. Soc. iii. 128; [and see 

(juotation from ihuL ui. MG, under KLINGJ. 

151 G,- “Some of the.se are called Chettie, 
who are Gontilos, natives of tho jirovinee of 
C'hohnendor "~—Jiai/)os<i, 144. 

1552 — “ . . . wliorii oiir people commonly 
cull ChatiB These an; men with such ii 
genius for merchandise, and ho acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our people 
when they dosiro either to blame or praise 
any man for his subtlety and skill in mer- 
chant’s trattic they .say of him. ‘ he is a 
Chatim ' ; am] they use tho word chatinar 
for ‘to trade, w'hich are words now very 
commonly received among u.s ." — /iarroxy J. 

IX 8. 

e. 15GG. - “ Ui hoiio iiomini periti ehe si 
chiamiino Chitini, h ijuali metteno il proz//) 
alle perlo." — fV.wor Eedmcty in Ramwtioy 
111. 890. 

1 .590. — “'I’hc vessels of the ChatinB of these 
parts never sail alnng the coast of Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a raji//a, 
in order to go and come more securely, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, wlio are continually roving 
in tho.se .seas." — I ’ icmnfx l^rorUtmation at OoUy 
in Arthir. l*ort, Oi fasc. 3, 601. 

1598.-- “The Soiildiers in these dayes give 
themselves more to he ChettijnB [var. lect. 
ChatiinB] and to doalo in Murchanaiso, than 
to serve the King m his Ariuado." — Dins- 
choten, 58 ; [Huk. 801:. i. 202]. 

[ , , “ Most of these vessels wore Chotils, 

that is to say, morchantmon.” — /b/mrrf de 
iMvaly Hak. Soc i. 845. 
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fc. 1610— “Kach is composed of fifty or 
sixty war galiots, without counting those of 

ohetie, or morchantmou .”— lamly 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117.] 

1051.— “The Bitty are merchant folk.' — 

Roffei'ius, 8. 

ioafi.— “. . . And that if the Chetty 
Bazaar people do not immediately open 
their shops, and .sell their {?rain, etc., as 
usually, th/it the poods and ct)mmoditie.s 
in their .several ahii^ be confiscated." — In 
Wherhr, i. 152. 

1726,- “The Sittifi are merchant folk and 
also porters. . . Vidnitijn, (Vuirv. 88. 

“I’he strenpth of a Brainin is 
Knowledge; the strength of a King is 
Courage ; the strength of a lirlhth' (oi 
<!ultivator) i.s Rovernu* ; the strength of n 
Chetti is Mone>."— A popkthegmH iif (\iffoii, 
tr. in Vah'ntijn, v. 300. 

c. 1754.— “Chittiea arc a narticular kind 
of merchants in Madras, and .are generally 
very nnh, but rank with the h'ft-htmd msL" 
— y/vfl, 25. 

1796.— “Cetti, mercanti astiiti, diligonti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi."— A'm /'«<»- 

7i)M), 79. 


of the 17th, ifl made the Hoiirce of most 
of the great rivers of Further 1 ndia, in- 
cluding the Brahiriaimtra, the Irawadi, 
tlie Salwen, and tne Miuiaiii. Lake 
Chianiay was the coiiiiterparL of thi- 
Afru*,an lake of the same period wlud) 
IS made the .source of all the great rivc'rs 
of Afriea, but it is less easy to .suggest 
what gave rise to this id(!a of it. The 
actual name seeiii.s taken from tlie 
State f)f Zimm^ (see JANGOMAY) or 
Chiaug-mai. 

c. 1.511. — “So proco»>ding omvaffl, he ;ir- 
rivfd .'it the Luk*; of whiili 

ordinarily i« •■idled Cbiammay . . M. 

( \tgaii’ if tr., }>. 271. 

].'i.52.— “ The liuko of Ghiamai, whicli 
stands to the northward, 200 Iciigucs iti tlie 
in1i“rii‘>r, and from W'hicli issue .six notahlc 
stroiinKS, throe of wliich eoiuhiuilig with 
t>thors form the great rivci uhieli jnisMcv 
through the luulst of Siam, whilst the other 
three ilisehargo into the (xiilf of Henguti.’ - 
liiirrint, 1. iv. 1. 

1572 - 


[CHEYLA, 8. “Originally a H. 
word (cheldy Skt. chrfnka, 'chmiaht) 
meaning ‘a servant,’ many changes 
have been rung u])on it in Hindu 
life, so that it has meant a .slave, a 
iiouH(;hold slave, a family retainer, an 
adopted jnember of a great family, a 
dependant relative and a soldier in 
its secular senses ; a follou'cr, a ])upil, 
a disciple and a convert in its ec- 
clesiastical senses. It has ])a.ssed out 
of Hindu usage into Muhammadan 
u.sage with much the same iiieaning.s 
ana ideas attached to it, and has 
even meiint a coiiviu’t from Hinduism 
to Islam.” {Col, Tt'mplfj in Ind. Ant, 
July, 1890, pp. 200 srqq.). In Anglo- 
Indian usiige it came to mean a sjiecial 
hattalioii made up of prisoners and 
converts. 


[c. 1590.— “The Chelaha or Slaves. His 
Majesty from religious motives dishke.s the 
name bandah or slave . . . He therefore 
calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi 
term Bignifies a faithful disciple." Ain, 
Blochmann, i. 253 tn-qff. 

[ 1791 . — “(The Europeans) all were hound 
on the parade and rings (boh/) the badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
wore then incorporated ini^ a battalion of 
CheylEB." — In i^eion- Karr, ii. 311, 

[1795.— “ ... a Havildur . . . com polled 
to serve in one of his Chela Corps,”— Ibul. 
ii. 407.] 


OHIAMAY, n-ji. The name of an 
imaginary lake, which in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those 


“ Olha o no Meiimi, «jue se derrunui 

Do grande lago, ip^^* Ghiamai se cluituii ” 
X. 125, 

16.52. — “The Countn-y of these Braiuus 
. •‘xtondeth Northwards from the neer- 
est 7Vyi/((« Kingdoines . watered with 
many grout and ronuirkuhlo Rivers, issuinfj 
from the Ijiiko Chiamay, which tliougli 
600 miles from d)o Sou, and emptying itself 
coiitinimlly into .-o many Channels, coiitiiuj^ 
JOO iiiiles 111 eoiuj'ass, and is ni'vorthelos'' 
full of waters for the one or the other ’’ 

1*. ]it‘ijlLn'» Comofjrtijniif, ii. 238. 

CHICANE, CHICANERY, ss 

These Engli.sh words, Hignifviiig ]>ctti- 
fogging, cajitiouH contention, taking 
every possilde advantage in a contest, 
have hecn referred to S])anish vhirn, 
‘little,’ and to Fr. chic, vhirqiwt, ‘a little 
bit,' as by Mr. Wedgwood in his Jh‘rt. 
of Enij. Id,ymology. See also nuotation 
from Hfit iirday Review below. But tlicre 
can be little doiilit that the words arc 
really traceable to the game of ehavudn, 
or horse-golf. This game is now well 
known in England under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). But the recent introduc- 
tion under that name is its second iin- 
jiortation into Western Europe. For 
111 the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was ^juilar 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb rlvKavL^eiv, playing ground 
r^iKaifian/lpiov), and from Byzantium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Languedoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification, chicane (see 
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J)u€ange, Dinnertations rut VHutoire 
(Je St. Louis, viii., and his GtoRsarium 
Urnecitatis, s.v. Ti^vKavl^etv ; also OuHeley's 
Tnnwls, i. 345). The analogy of certain 
|icri(»d.s of tlie game of golf suggeHts 
how the tiguralive meaning of chcaufir 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
])ct.ty accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict meaning of chicauer, 
as used l)y niilitiiry writers. 

Ducange’s nh^a was that the, (liveks 
had borrowed l)oth llie game and the 
name from France, hut this is evi- 
dently erroneous, lie was not aware 
of the Persian vliiunfdtf, Put he ex- 
]ihiiin well how the tactics of the game 
would have led to the a]»]»licat ion of 
its name to “tliose tortuous inoceedings 
ol j (leaders which we old ]uacl it loners 
(Jill /lar/r.s.” The indication of the 
I'eisian origin of both the Greek and 
French ^^ords is due, to W. Giiseley 
imd to Quatreinere. The latter has an 
ml cresting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Oriental ivading, in his translation 
(if Makrizi’s Mauuiuhe SultnuR, tom. i. 
Itt. i pji. lai mjq. 

The preceding etymology was luit 
fuiward again in Notes iijKin Mr. 
■\V<‘dgN\oo(fi Didionary published by 
(iiie of the ]»re.seiit writers in (hran 
///(/Aaviys, Se]»t. ]» IHG. The .same 
ctMiiology has .since been given by 
Lit I re (h.'v ), who saNs: “ l)(\s lor.s, la 
sene des .siuis e.st . Jeu de mail, pins 
action de dispiiter la jiartie, et eiifin 
inaiKeiivTcs ])rocessi\ es ” ; [and i.s ac- 
cejit.ed by the N.E.I). with the reserva- 
tioii that “evidimce actually connecl- 
nig the Freiu'h with the Greek wmrd 
a p] tears not to be kno^^^l”]. 

The P. forms of tlm name arc 
(‘hautidn and chaniifdn ; but according 
to tiic Bahari ^A;)am (a creat^Per.sian 
dictionary compiled in Imiia, 17G8) tlie 
primitive form of the word is chulgdn 
from r/iwi, ‘ bent,’ which (as to tlie form) 
IS corroborated hy the Araidc sawljdu. 
Gii the other hand, a jirobahle origin 
of chaugdn woiilii be an Indian (Prakrit) 
Word, meaning ‘four coriier.y’ [Platts 
give.s chmiydna, ‘four-fold’], viz. ae a 
name for tlie polo-ground. The ch ul^dn 

possibly a ‘ striving after meaning.’ 
Lhe meanings are according to Vullers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as a drumstick ; (3) a 
orook from which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the rwal 
in.signia, otherwise called kavJcaba [see 
Rlo^mmn, Am, vol. i. plate ix. No. 2.] ; 


(4) (The golf-stick, and) the game of 
horse-golf. 

The game is now tpiile e.xlincl in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoniiiig India, 
as LS siiecified under Polo. Put for 
many centuries it was tin* game of 
kings and courts over all Malioinme- 
daii Asia. The earlie,st Maliomniedan 
hi.storians rey)re.senl the game of chau- 
gdu .^s familiar to the Sas.sanian king.s ; 
Ferdnsi ymfs the ch a lujdn -sUck into 
the hands of Siawush, the fathiu' of 
Kai Khiisru or Cy^’ns ; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game, 
among whom may he mentioned 
Nuru(idin the tiust, AtfibeU nf Syria 
and the great eneiuy of the Cni.saders. 
He was .so fond «if the game that he 
ii.sed (liki‘ Akhar in alter days) to 
yilay it hy lani])-lighl, and was severely 
rebuked hy a devout Miis.siilinan for 
being so devoted to a mere ;iiiiuse- 
meiit. Other zealous (7iicar/o?i-])luyers 
were tlie great Saladin, Jalaliuidin 
Mankharni of Khwarizni, and Malik 
Blhars, Marco Polo’s “ lleiidoccpiedar 
Soldan of Ikibylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
rhamjdu at Damascus and a,t (.Jairo 
within the same week. Many illus- 
t.ri(.uis persons also are mentioned in 
A.siati<* history a.s having nud their 
death hy accidents in the umidan, as 
the chaiufd fi-i\c\c] w’us es])e(“ially called ; 
<’.(/. Kut-huddln Thak of Delhi, who 
was killed bv such a fall at Lahore 
in (or about) 1207. In Makrizi (I. i. 
121) we, read of an Amir at the 
Mameluke (kuirt called Hiisumuddln 
Lajln 'Azizi the Julcdnddr (or Lord 
High Polo-.stick). 

ft is not knowui when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinoyile, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of tlie 8th century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
played there is given by .kihannes 
Cinnainus (c. 1190), who does not 
however give the barbarian name : 

“ The winter now being over and the gloom 
cleared away, he (the Emperor Manuel 
Comuenus) devoted himself to a certain 
sober exercise which from the hrst had been 
the custom of the Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the manner thereof. 
A party of young men divide into two equal 
bands, and in u flat syiace which bos been 

* The court for ekaugdn is ascribed by Codluiis 
(see below) to Theodosius Parvus. This could 
hardly be the son of Arcadius (a.d. 408-460), but 
rather Theodosius 111. (716-718). 
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meusurtiti out luirposely they cast a leather 
ball in size Homowhat like an apyjlc ; and 
sottinf^ this in the middle ns if it were a 
prize to bo contended for they rush into the 
contest at full speed, each f^raspini' in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes siidflcnly to a broad rounded end, the 
middle of whi<-h is closod by a network of 
dried catgut. Then each i)arty strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond the goal 
planted conspicuously on the opposite side, 
tor whenever the ball is struck by the netted 
‘'ticks through the goal at either side, that 
gives the vict(*ry to the iithcr side. I’his is 
the kind of game, evidently a slijipery and 
dangerous one. Kor a player must ho con- 
tinually throwing hirn.self right back, or 
bunding ou(‘ side or the other, as In; 
turns his horse short, or suddenly dashes 
(jtf at speed, with such strokes and twists as 
arc needed to follow up the ball. . . . And 
thus as the Kmperor was rushing round in 
furious fashion in this game, it so hapfiened 
that the horse which he rodc! came violently 
to the ground. Me was prostrate below the 
Imrse, and as he struggled vainly to extricate 
hirasolf from its incumbent weight his thigh 
and hand were cnisliod beneath the saddle 
and much injured. . — In Itoim ed. 

].p. 263-264. 

We sec from Ibis jinssagc lliul. at 
llyzaiitium llie game was ]>lave(l M’ltb 
a kind of racket, and not. with a ]iolo- 
stiek. 

We liuv<‘ not heen able to find an 
instance of tlie medieval French chi- 
ruue in this sense, nor does Littrc’s 
Dictionary give* any. Bui Ducangi* 
states positively fhat in his time the 
word in this sense survived in Langue- 
doi;, and there could he no lietlvr 
evidence. From HenscheVs Dimmjr 
also we borrow a quotation which 
shows (7tac«, used for some game of 
hall, 111 French -Lilt in, surely a form 
of chanijiin or chicane. 

The game of chanuiln, the hall {ifn 
or {f(ir'i) and the })laying-ground 
(muidan) allord eonsLaiit meUtpliors in 
I’ersian litiuature. 

c. 820. — “If a man divnui tlint he is on 
huraeback along with llu! King hmiMilf. or 
some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the chuk&n (^rot 
rj^vKapL^fi) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable t(i the succoss of 
his ball and the dexterity of his horse." 
Again : “If the King dream that he has won 
in the chuk&n {6ri ^T^VKapl(cv) he shall find 
things prosper with him.”— pu JJream .Judp- 
mcntu of Aphmpt Ibn Seirim, from a M»S. 
Greek version quoted by Dumnye in (Him. 
(iraecitatis. 

c. 940. -- Constantino Porphyrogenitua, 
speaking of the rapids of the JJanapris or 
Dniejier, says ; “6 5^ rovro tppayubs roaov- 


TOP iiTTi (TTCPbi 6<rop rb ir\dTos tov r^vKaptir 
Tyjplov" (“The defile in this ease is as 
narrow as the width of the f/o/Auw -ground.") 
— Advi. 2vip., cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii. 7,^)). 

969. — “Curncpio inquisitionis sedieio non 
niodica petit pro Constantino ... ex eii 
parte (piaZucanietri magnitudo portenditur, 
ConstantinuH ennes solutus per caneello- 
caput cxi>osiiit, Hiiaqiie ostoiisione populi 
niox tumultuni sedaiit .”— m 
1‘crt::, Mou. Ocrni., iii. 333. 

“. . . ho solootocl certain of his medici’ii". 
and drugs, find made a yuJI-Ktid (jaukan?; 
[Burton, ‘a bat’J with a hollow hiindle, into 
which he introduced them ; after which . . 
ho went again to the King . . . nnfl directed 
him to repair to the horse-course, and to pia_\ 
with the ball and yoff-KftrL . . ."—Lanr\ 
Atubmn Nnjhts, i. ; [/boVo?#, i. 43). 

c. 1030-40. — “ Whenever you niareh . , . 
you must take those peojdc with you, and 
you niinst . . . notallow them to drink wine 
or to play at chaugh&n.” — in 
Elhot,\\ 120. 

1116 — “ BornanJiis de Castnr ntivo ot 
nonmilli alii in studio 'J’holosano stmlontes, 
ad ludum lignobolmi sive Chucarum 
ludeniut j>ro vino et v»»lonia, (]ui Indus esl 
(jua.si Indus billardi," &e. — JVIS. (pioted in 
J2iu w hrfit J>unf uffi . 

e. 1420.— “'I’he TCexavumJ/uoi/ wa.s 
founded bv Theodosius the Jjoss . . . Basiliin- 
the Macedonian extendefl and levelled the 
’i'l'vK apicrrjpiup." — (I'loiyui.i (!()dniii,s di 
A»(ti/. (V>w.vAod., Bonn od. 81-82. 

Ifild. — Barb( sa, H]>eaking of the Mahotn- 
modans of Cambay, says: “Saorn turn 
liguiroH e mnnhosos na sola quo a eavalo 
jogaom ha choqua, ho qinil joguo elos tern 
autre py na eontii om (juo nos tenaxs ho dai- 
canns" — (Lisbon od. 271) ; t.i. “They arc sn 
swift and dexterous in the saddle that they 
play choca on horsolrack, a game which they 
hold in as high estoeni as we do that of the 
canes” ({.i\ tlm jrrmJ). 

1560. — “They (the Arabs) are such great 
riders that they play tennis on hors«V»ack ’’ 
{i/iic joy (It) (f choca (f cnndlo).—Tmrciru, 
/tincmrlo, cd, 1762, p. 359. 

e. 1.590, — “His Majesty also plays at 
chaugan m dark nights. . . the balls which 
are used at night are sot on fire. . . . P'or 
the sake of adding sj iloiidour to the gaincb 
. . . llis Majesty has knobs of gold and 
.silver fixed to the toj>s of the chauydn sticks 
If one of them breaks, any player that gets 
hold of the irieces may keo]» them.” — Aln-i- 
AJclKirl, i. 298 ; [ii. 303]. 

1837. — ‘ ‘ The game of choughan mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet , 
It is nothing but ‘hockey on horseback,’ and 
IS excollont fun.’’— Viync, in J. A. S. Benya/, 
vi. 774. 

In the following I would say, in 
juatice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, that chicane i.s used in the 
qiiasi-niilitary sense of taking every 
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jiossilde advaiitfige- of the ground in 
.1 contest : 

1761.- ‘‘ I do suspoct that some of the 
pwit OnoH have had hopes' given hj thorn 
tli.it the Dutch may ho induced to' join 
MS 111 this war ngaiii.st the Hpaniards, — 
It such an lOvent .should take place I fear 
soiiu! .sacrifices will he made in the hkist 
Irifiic.s- I pniy (Jod my .suH])icifiiiH may he 
without foundation. I think Delays and 
Chicanery i.s allowuhlc against those who 
t.iko Aflvantage of the tinic.s, our Di.st.reaHeH, 
.iiitl situation"— r npiibl^'iht'd Ihthujiaph 
I.'Wr loi'd C/nr, in India Office 

litTordH. hatnl Dorkoloy Sipiare, and iii- 
(lorsud 27th Dccr. 1701. 

IHSl, — “One would at first .siglit ho in- 
t lined to derive the Kronch rhlr from the 
Kiigli'.li ‘check', hut it apiumrs that the 
Kurdish i.s itself the derived word,t7/tc being 
III old Kornancu word .signifying Jinfjisc, or 
MiliUety, and forming the root of our own 
word chicanery.” - Jtn'., Sept. 10, 
p (Ks<,!i\ on Kronch Slang). 

CHICK, s. 

a. H. — P. fhll'; a kind of Hcvmi- 
''lind made of liiiely-sjdit liamlioo, 
l-K cd witli^ tAMiif, ami often painted 
'•11 file outer side, ll is hung or 
tiauied in doorways or windows, hotli 
111 houses and in tents. Tlie thing 
[wliicl] i.s desenlied by Poe,] may 
I»ossihly have (toim* in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefski’.s Mon- 
gol Diet. (2174) T('1nJc=Natte.” The 
Am (i 220) has chigh. Chickn are now 
iiuule in London, as well as imjiorted 
bom (’hina and dapan. Chn’Aw are 
'lescrihed by Clavijo in the tents of 
I’ll loiir’s chief wife ; 

1401 — “ And this tent had two dwrs, one 
111 front of the other, and the first drs^rs 
weie of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
'•lie hi another like in a hurdle, and covered 
•'vi the outside with a texture of rose-coloured 
'■ilk, and finely woven ; and those doors wore 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yet enter, whilst those within 
^’oiild see those outside, but tho.so outside 
‘‘ould not sec those who were within.”— 
S CA\vi. 

[1616.— His wives “ whose Cunoaitye made 
tlioni hroako little holes in a grate of reedo 
thill hung before it to gaze on mee.” — Sir T. 
/vr>r, Hak. Hoc. ii. 321.] 

1673. — “Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
t'haaoahlo , . . therefore their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 

latisoH.”— /’ri/<r, 92. 

The pron. cfieek is still not uncommon 
people:— '* The Coach whore 
Women were was covered with cheeks, 
it sort of hanging Curtain, made with Bents 
furiously coloured with LAoker, and Chec- 
‘luerod with Packthrod so artificially that 
N 


you 100 all without, and yourself within 
uii])erceivod . - Fn/n', 33. 

1810.-“ Cheeks or Screens to keep out 
the glare.”- William non, V. AI. ii. 43. 

1825. — “The check of the tent prevents 
offoctually any person from seeing what 
pa.sse.s within. . . .” — JJrber (od. 1844), 
1. 192. 

b. Short for ckichteii., a Hum of four 
riipoea. This i.s the Venetian ^eerhino, 
vrrrhwo, or mjaiit, a gold coin long 
current on the shores of India, ancl 
which still freiiuently turns up in 
trcasnie-trovc, and in hoards. In the 
early part of the 151,h century Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in sonu* jiarts of 
India, Venetian ducats, i.t. seipiins, 
were current (]). 30). And recently, 
in fact in our uwui day, chich was a 
term in frecpient Anglo-Indian use, e,.g. 
“ Pll het you a chick.” 

The w'ord ::i'Cfhino is from the Zecca, 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from sikkay ‘a coining 
die.’ The double history of this word 
is curious. We havi‘ jn.st seen how 
in one form, and by wdiat circiiitoiTj 
.secular journey, through Egypt, 
A'eiiice, India, it has gained a place 
ill the Anglo- Indian Vocabulary. By 
a direeter route it has also found a 
di.stinet jilace in the same repository 
under the form Sicca ((pv.), and in this 
.shajic it still retains a ghostly kind of 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkable how hr.st the spread of 
Saracenii* pow’er and civilisation, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
divergtint a career. 

Tlie Meuuin is sometimes called in 
the South nhdndrcashy because the 
Doge wdth his scejitre is taken for the 
Slutvdry or toddy-drawer climbing the 
palm-tree ! [See Bumelly Linsmoteiiy 
1 . 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We apprehend that the gambling 
phrases ‘ c^icAwi-stakes ’ and ^chicken- 
Hazard ’ originate in the same word. 

1583.— '‘ChioldnOB which be pieces of 
Goldo woorth seuen shillii^s a piece ster- 
ling.” — Caesar Frederici, in Hakl. li. 343. 

1608. — “When 1 was there (at Venice) a 
ohlqulney was worth eleven livers and 
twelve sols.” — Cwyai'n QradiXies, ii. 68. 

1609. — “Three oi four thousand dieq/oillB 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, and ho give ovQT,"—PfrU'lett, P. of Tyre^ ' 
iv. 2. 

1612.— “The (rrand Signiors Custume of 
this Port Muha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 chicqueneB." — in PmrluiSy i. 348. 

[1616. — “Shoo tooko chickenes and 
royalls for her goods.”— <S/r T. Jiae^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 228.] 

1623.— “Shall not. be worth n chequin, if 
it wore knock’d at an outcry.”- limtm. d- 
Flet., The Maid iu the Milt, v. 2. 

1689. — “Four Thousand GheokinB ho 
privately tied to the flooka of an Anchor 
under Water.” — Ooington, 418. 

1713. — “He (the Broker) will charge 32 
iShultees per Chequeen when tlicy are not 
worth 31i in the Bazar." — 227. 

1727. — “When my Burge landed him, he 
gave the Clockswam hvc ZequeenB, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Fruit." — 
A. Hamilton, i. 301 ; ed. 1744, i. 303. 

1767.— “ Recoivod . . . 

***** 

“ChequinB 5 at 5. Arcot Rs. 2.'> 0 0” 

* « « * « 

Lord Armant of ^\>yogf to India, 

in Lmig, 497. 

1866 .- 

** Whenever master apend.s a chick, 

I keep back two rupees, Sir.” 

Trevelyan., The I)awl Bungalow. 

187r).—“ ‘Can’t do much harm by losing 
twenty ohickB,’ observed the (Jolonel in 
Anglo-Indian argot.”— The DUemnui, ch. x. 

CHICKEN, H. Embruidury ; 
Chickenwalla, an iLineranl dealer in 
embroidered haiidkerchiet’B, petticoats, 
and such like. P. chi/dn or chikm, 
‘art needlework.’ [At Lucknow, the 
chief centre of tlie manufacture, this 
eiiibroidevy wa.s formerly done in silk ; 
the term is now apj)lipd to hand- 
worked flowered muslin. (See Jffoey, 
Monograph, 88, Yu.'otf AU, 69.)] 

CHICKOBE, s. The red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Caccabis 
cliAiMor, Gray. It is coiiiiiion in the 
Western Himalaya, in the N. Punjab, 
and in Afghanistan. The framolm of 
Moorcroft^ Travels is really the rhirkore. 
The name appears to be Skt. chukora, 
and this disposes of tlie derivation 
formerly su^ested by one of the 
present writers, as from the Mongol 
tsoJdior, ‘dapjded or pied’ (a word, 
moreover, which the late Prof. 
Schiefner informed us is only applied 
to horses). The name is sometimes 
applied to other birds. Thus, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, it is applied in 
Ladak to the Snow-cock (Tetraogallvs 


Himalaymns, Gray), and he appears to 
give M-kor as me.aiiing ‘ white-bird ’ m 
Tibetan. Jerdon gives ‘snow chukor' 
and ‘ strath-<7j-aA;or ’ as sportsmeii’s 
nuines for this flne bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is apjdied, 
by local English sportsmen, to tlie 
large handsome partridge (Ortygornu 
galaris, Tern.) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in II. kmytth or han-tltar (‘ forest 
partridge’).' See JmUm, ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Alsi) the birds described in tlic 
extract from Mr. Abbott below do not 
appear to have been cavenbia (which lie 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘red- 
legged iiartridge ’). And the use ol‘ 
the wor<l by Persians (apparently) is 
notable ; it dfies not ajipear in Persi.an 
dictionaries. There is jirobably some 
mistake. The birds spoken of I'l^A 
have bet'll the Large Sand-groiint 
{Pteroflen aremirlan, Pal.), which in 
both Persia and Afghanistan is called 
by names meaning ‘ Black-breimt.’ 

' The belief that the chickorr eats lin*, 
mentioned in the (juotation below, i.s 
jirobably from some verbal miflcoiice|)- 
uasi <Hish-khor '’). [This is hardly 

S de as the idea that the jiartridge 
the motmbeaniH is as old as the 
Brahma Vaivarta Puifina : “ O Lord, 
I drink in with the jiartridges of ni} 
eyes thy face full of nectar, which re- 
sembles the full moon of autiiinii ” 
Also see Katha Sard Sdgara, tr. by Mr. 
Tawney (ii. 243), who has kindly given 
the above references.] Jerdon states 
that the Afghans call the bird the 
‘ Fire-eater.’ 

c. 1190. — “. . . plantains and fruits, KdiIn 
Chakon, peacocks, SarasoH, beautiful to be- 
hold.” — ’Jno Prithlrdja Rdsav of (Varnd 
Ilarddl, in ImI. Ant. i. 273. 

In the following passage the word 
cator is sup]> 0 .sed by the editor to be fi 
clerical error for gacor or chacor. 

1298.— “The Emperor has had sevoral 
little houHOH oroctea in which he keeps in 
mew a huge number of oaton, which arc 
what wo call the Great Partridge."— 

Polo (2nd ed.), i. 287. 

1520.— “Haidar Alemd&r had been Hont 
by me to the Kafers. He met me below th« 
PoH-H of Bkdlj, accompanied by Home of their 
chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of 
wine. While coming down the Pass, ho saW 
prodigious numborB of 
282. 

1814.— “. . . partridges, quails, and » 
bird which is called Oupk by the Persian" 
and Afghauns, and the hill Chlkora by the 
Indians, and which 1 understand is known 
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in Kiiropo by tho luinie of the Gruuk Part- 
ridge." — Efphinntone's Caultool, od. 18M9, 

1 192; [“the same bird which in called 

Cbioore by the natives and firo-eator by 
tho English in Kongal. //n'rf. ii. 95]. 

o. 1815. — “One day in tho fort he found 
a hill-partndge enclosed in a wicker basket. 

I’his bird is called the chuokoor, and is 
said to eat fire." —Mrs. Aulohiog., 

m 

1850. —“A flight of birds attracted my 
attention ; J imagine tliciii to be a species of 
Itiislard or grouse —black beneath and with 
iniich white about tho wings— they were 
beyond our reach ; the people called them 
Chukore.” — A'. Ahhoff^ (inrlng a 

Jo'nnt'H iV /Vr.Otf, in J. H. Ufoq. Sac. 

\\\\ 4i. 

CHILA W, 11 . J). A iilace on tin* tv e.st 
co.ist of (Vyloii, Jiu old seat, of the 
]K‘in'l-fish(^rv. The name jk a eorni]>- 
tioii of tlie Tain, mlahhum^ ‘the 
diving’ ; in Singliale.se it is IlalatutfUi. 
'I'he name was eommoiilv applied hv 
llie Port-uguese to tluMvlioh* aggrega- 
tion of ahoals (Baixns ih Chilao) in 
llic Gulf of Mannar, lietween Ceylon 
jiml the (i^ast of Madura and Tinne- 
vclly. 

1 5 tfl.— “Shoals of Chilao." Soo (juutatiou 
under BEADALA. 

Iji [»es(]ucria de Chilao . . . jw 
liiiwrse antiguanionte in un pnorto del mis- 
nio nombre en la isla de Soyliin . . . llamado 
Jisi por istrfv causa ; porque chilao, en lougua 
<'li(!iigala, . . . <]Uioro dezir nesquerm ." — 
Ti'i.inra, Pt. ii. 29. 

CHILLX7M, s. H. vhihnn; “l.lie 

I Mil of the huHn (see HOOKA) wliich 
contains the tobacco and charcoal balls, 
Nvlieuce it is sometimes loosely used for 
tJu* pijM> itself, or the ac-t of smoking 

I I ” {nHUon). It is also applied to the 
rejileiiishrnent of the bowl, in Ihevsame 
wiiy as a man asks for “another glass.” 
Tile tobacco, as used by the ina.sses in 
Ihe hubble-bubble, i.s cut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with gooi\ i.e. 
en •lasses, and a little water. Hence 
ib-iual contact with glowing charcoal 
iH needed to keep it alight. 

1781.— “Dressing a hubble-bubble, per 
'veok at 3 chillumB a day. 

fan 0, dubs 3, rash 0." 

-Prison ExperUiu’fs in Captivity of Htni. 
X. Liiuisay, in Lives of Lindsays^ iii. 

1811. — “ITiey have noi the same scruples 
■or the Chlllum asfor the rest of the Hooka, 
f-ad it Ih often lent . . , whereas tho very 
pr( •position for the Hooka gives rise fre- 
qiieutly to the most ridiculous quarrels."— 
^loyiiSf iii. 


1828. — “Every sound was hushed but the 
noise of that wind . . . and the oocasional 
bubbling of my hoohah, which had just been 
furnished with another chilliun." — T/ie Ktiz- 
zillMsh.^ i, 2. 

1829. — “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoke ; n thief having purloined 
your silver chelam and Buipoose ." — John 
Shipp, 11. 159. 

]8‘18. — “Jos however . . . could not think 
of moving till hi.s baggage was clearod, or 
of travelling until he could do so with his 
chillum."— Vitnity Fair, ii. ch. xxiii. 

CHILLUMBRUM, n.]). A town 
in S. Arcot, winch is the site of a 
laiimus icin]>le of Siva, jiroperly Slvi- 
damhurani. Ktyni. obscure. [Garstin 
{Alan. S. An of, 400) gives th(' name as 
Chedandmnu, or more correctly Chitt- 
aoiftahni}, ‘the atmos)>here of wisdom.’] 

1755.— “•Scheringham (Senngnm), Bcha* 
lembron, ot (rongy m’offroiunt ^galoment 
la rotraitc aprl*.M huiuello jo soupirois." — 
Anqttrtd fin JWron, Zendav. Lise. Prelim. 
xxviii. 

CHILLUMCHEE, s. H. chilamchl, 
also silfchl, and dlpvhl, of which vhilam- 
c/i7 is jirobahly a corruption. A basin 
of brass (as in Bengal), or tinned copper 
(as usually in the West and South) 
for washing hands. The form of the 
w'ord seems Turkish, hut we cannot 
Iraci* it. 

1715. — “ Wo prepared for our first present, 
vir.., 1000 gold mohurs . , . the unicorn’s^ 
horn . . . the astoa (f) and cbelumgie of 
Manilla work. . . ."- In Wheelrii', li. 246. 

1833.— “Our supper was a prelaw . . . 
when it was removed a chillumchee and 
goblot of warm water was handed round, 
and each washed his hands and mouth."— 
J\ (ho'don, Fragment of the Journal of a 
Tour, Ac. 

1851 .— “ When a chillumchee of water saru 
soap wa.H provided, ‘Have you no soap?’ 
Sir (J. Napier asked — " — Mawson, Indian 
Command of Sir C. Fapur. 

18.57. — “I went alone to the Fort Adju- 
tant, to report my arrival, and inquire to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to bo posted. 

“Army! — regiment!’ was tho reply. 

‘ There is no Bengal Army ; it is all m 
revolt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchee, and wait fur 
orders.’ 

“I sahitod and left the presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering os to the 
possible nature and qualities of a chillum- 
Ohee, but not venturing to enquire further.” 
— Lt.-Col. Jjtfwin, A Fly wi the Wheel, p. 8. 

There la an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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oni* of the omtors on tlie Hast- 

ings trial dejected the oi^presaor on 
sonu! occasion, aa “giusping his chil- 
Imn in one hand and his d^umcliee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly hy 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Presi- 
dency and their servants. In Bombay 
the article has another name. And it 
is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“Presidential” ]»rejn(lices, that on 
henriiig the Bombay army commended 
by a brother oflicer, he broke out in jii.st 
wrath : “The Bombay Army ! Don’t 
talk to me of the Bombay Army ! 'I’hey 

call a chillumchee ii nindy ! the 

Beahts ! ” 

CHILLY, s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the j)od of red ]»ep]H‘r 
(f/apsirara friiticosum and C. atounnn^ 
Nat. Old. Solaiiacmt'). Tliere can be 
little doubt that the name, as .stated 
by Boiitiiis in the (iuotation, was taken 
from in S. Ameri<a, whence the 
jilant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 

[1604. — “ Indian popnor. . . . [n tho 
language of Cubco, it i.s ctillod Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico, chili." — finmaton, tr. 
jyjcimta, H. ir. lnd((‘.s, 1. Jik. iv. 239 (SUotf. 
/nw.)l 

1031. — . . ooa uddurc fructum Kiciiii 
Americani, quod lada Chili Maluii vocant, 
•(juasi dicas Piper e Chile, Bra.siliae contor- 
luina rogione.’ — Jtu. Huritil, Dial. V. p. 10. 

Again (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131) Bon- 
tiuH calls it ‘pfprr Chilenm^^ and also 
‘Ricinus Braziliensis.’ But his com- 
mentator, Piso, observes that Ricinu.s 
is quite improper; “vera Pjj»eris .sive 
Ca])Hici Braziliensis sjiecies ajqiaret.” 
Bontius says it, w'as a common cusbmi 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch- 
men, to keej) a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable. 

1848.— ‘‘ ‘ Try a chili with it, Mias 
Sharp,’ said Jo.Moph, really interestod. 
‘A ^1117’ said Roliecca, gasping. ‘Oh 
yes !’...* How fresh and green they 
look,’ she said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than the curry ; floah and 
blood could bear it no longer.” — Vanity 
Fair, ch. iii, 

OEIMNET-GLASS, s. GardeneP.s 
name, on the Bombay side of India, for 
the flower and nlant Alhmanda eathar- 
tica (Sir G. Birdwood). 


CHINA, n.p. The Eui opean know - 
ledge of this naiiui m the forms Tliinut 
ana Sinae goe.s hack nearly to tbc 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Swim l>y the prophet Isaiah 
w'ould curry us much further back, bm 
W'e fear the jiossibilitv of that referi iii^ 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
nni.st be likewise, juuliaps, the similai 
application of the name Chinas iii 
ancient San.sknt, w’fU’ks. The niosl 
probable origin of the name -which 
IS essentially a name aiiplied Iin 
foreigners to the country — as yet, sii^- 
ge.sted, is tiial put forw^ard by Baion 
P. voij Rielitliolen, that it comes fi'oiii 
J'lh-nan, an old name of Tongkiu^, 
.st‘eing lliat in .lili-nan lay the only ]>oi i 
wdiieli was ojien foi- foreign trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, ai'tJ 
that that jirovinee was then incliub il 
admiiiLstratnely within the limits of 
(thiiiH Proper (see Uichthojrv, Chwn^ i 
504-510 ; tlie, suiiie author’s ])apers in 
th(‘ Trans, of the Ilrrlin Grog. Soc. for 
IH76 ; and a ]»aj)(‘r by one of tlie ])re,sejit 
WTiters 111 iVec, J{. Grog. Sor., NovembiM' 
1882.) 

Another theory has been suggest efl 
1)V our friend M. Tevneii de la Cou]»erii‘ 
in an elaborate noU*, of wdiich we can 
but stale the general gist. Whilst 
he (juite accei.’ts the sugge.stion that, 
Kiao-chi or Tougking, anciently (‘aUcfl 
Kiao-ti, was the. Kuihgora of PtoleiiiN ,s 
authority, he (ienies that Jih-nnn can 
have betMi the origin of Sinae. Tins 
he does on two chief grounds: (I) 
That Jih-nau wais not Kiao-chi, hut a 
province a good deal further south, 
c<»rrespoiiding to the modern proviin t* 
of An (Nghi Ane, in the map of 
Diitreuil de Rhms, the capital of 
wdiieh is about 2“ 17' in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This i.s distinctly stated in 
the Olticial (Teogra]ihy of Annam. A n 
w'a.s one of the twelve provinces o1 
(V)chiii China proper till 1820-41, when, 
w’ith two others, it was traiisferrt‘«i 
to Tougking. Also, in the Chiiicsi* 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Cheii- 
Ching, i.e. Cochin-China. (2) That 
the ancient iironiinciation of Jih-nan, 
as indicated hy the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit-nam. B 
is still ]»ronounced in Sinico-Annainitc 
(t,he most archaic of the Chinese 
dialects) Nhut-nam, and in Cantonese 
Yat nam. M. Terrien further points 
out that the export of Chinese goods, 
and the traffic with the south and 
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vfst, WHS for several centuries B.c. 
iii()no]M)liHed bv the State of Tmn 
(how pronounced in Sinico-Annaniite 
rV/r//, and in Mandarin TvVn), vliicli 
( ( tn i'sjionded .to the centre and west of 
modern Yiin-nan. The Ske-ki of Sze- 
11 M Tsien (n.c. 91), and Ihe Annals 
o| the Han Dynasty atford inter- 
est inforni.'ition on tins subject. 
AVlieii the Eni)»eioi- Wu-ti, in eon- 
srtjuence of (.’liang-lvien’s iiiforinalion 
111 ought. I)aclv from Bactna, sent envoys 
to liiid the route lollowed hy the 
tniders of Slmli (a.c. Sze-chuen) to 
IiKlia, these cn\ovs were detfiined b\ 
'l.mg-Kiang, King of Tsen, ^^llo ob- 
iccted to th<‘ir e\']>loi'ing trade-routes 
through his territory, saying haught ily . 

Has t he Han a great.er dominion than 

M. Terrieii conceives that as the 
01)1 v (■oniniunication of tins Tsen State 


far lietween are those who uouie from it. . . 

Pn i/i/Ks Marta Ertjthmei. aco M tiller, Oeog. 
Ur. Alia. i. 303. 

c. “The inhabited jmrt of our earth 

is boundofi on the cast by the Unknown 
Laud which lies along the region occupied 
by the onstommost races of Asia Minor, the 
Sinae and the natives of Sonoc. . . 
C/atafttia /^htlemti, Hk. vii. ch. I't. 

c. fi-l.'j. — “The country of silk, J may men- 
tion, IS the remotest of all tbo Indies, lying 
tiiwanls the hift when you enter the Indian 
Sea, but a \uht distance further off than the 
Persian tTiilf or that island which the Indians 
call Selediba, and the tlreoks I’a probane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tz ini atft) is the name 
of the (’ountry, and the Oeonn comjm.sse.s it 
round to the left, just as the same Ocean 
compa-sses Uarbari (/.f'. the Soni.uli Country) 
round to the right. And the Indian philo- 
.soplitTs called Ttrnohinnns tell you that if you 
were to .stretch a .straight cord from Tzinitza 
through Persia to the Koman territory, you 
would just divide the world in halves."— 
(’osnui'i, Topnf/. Hk. 11. 


lUi ibc Sea would be by ibe Soiig-Km 
b' , ibc emporium of sca-lradc with tliat 
Sbii.c would 1)0 at Its mouth, viz.jiL Kino- 
1 1 or Kuttmara. 'Hjus, he con.sidci'.s, 1 he 
iiaiiu‘ of Tsr?), this jiowcrful and arro- 
g.iiit State, llic m()uopoli.scr of trade- 
routes is m ftll prohaliilily that whi<‘h 
■spicad far and wide the name of Chltty 
Shi, Snnu\ 'Thiiiar, and ])rcscr\cd its 
|iicdomiiiaiicc in the mouth.s of 
iorcigiicr.s, even when, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the great Empire 
of the Han has e.vtended over the Delta 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more con .si deration 
til. Ill wc can now give it. But it will 
diiulitless have di.scnssion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturh Richthofen’s 
I'lciititication of Kattigara. 

[Prof, (xiles regards the siigge.stioiis 
of Ibchthofeii and T. de la (km])erie 
as mere guesses. From a recent re- 
consideration of the subject he has 
corup t() the conclusion that the name 
ni.iy po-s-sildy he derived from the 
iiiiiue of a dyiia.sty, C/iVn or 7Vin, 
winch fluunslied u.C. 256-207, and be- 
en me widely known in India, Persia, 
and other A.siatie countrie.s, the iinal 

l»eing added by the Portuguese.] 

c. A.D. 80-89. — “Behind this country 
{Uhrjise) the Hoa comes to a termination 
’^uinowhore in Thin, and in the interior of 
that country, quite to the north, there is 
a very great city called Thinae, from which 
niw ailk and silk thread and silk stuflfs are 
brought overland through Baotria to Bary- 
gaza, as they are on the other hand by the 
UiingoH River to Limyrioe. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and few and 


<•. <341.— “In tt41 the King of Magadha 
(Beluir, Ac.) sent an amba.Msudor with a let- 
ter to t.ho ( 'hino.so ( loiirt. The emperor . . . 
in return directed one of his ottieers to go to 
the King . . . and to invite his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Silnditya) was till nston- 
ishment. ‘ Since time immemorial, ' ho asked 
his otticer, ‘did ever an ainbassiiJor come 
ivuux .MofuMhintov . . . The Chinese aiithoi 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
tbi! Middle Kingdom is called AA>/<ochintou 
(Muba-Chlna-Hthaiiii).”— From Uafhay, &c., 
ixviii. 

781. — “Adam I*rioHt and Bishop and Pope 
of Tzinesthon. . . . The preachings of our 
J'athers to the King of Tzinia.”— Part 
of the Immptuiii tij' Siiifnii\tu.. 

11th Century.— The “King of Chinn" 
(Shina^<< 0 («/t^o/) appears in the list of 
jirovincos and monarchies in the great In- 
acri]*tion of the I'anjore Pagoda. 

1128.—“ China and A/a//4china appear in a 
list of places producing silk and other cloths, 
111 the Abhifuji/iitdrtharftintdnMni of the 
Chalukya King ." — tSoniesvaradtixi {AIS.)* Bk. 
HI. ch. 6. 

1298.—“ You must know the Sea in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of Chin. . . . For, in the language in 
those Isles, when they say Chin, *tis Manzi 
they mean."— Matro Po/o, Bk. HI. ch. iv. 


* It may Isi well to append hers 
which I tnid un a scrap of paper in 


the whole list 
Dr, Hi’mell'a 


handwriting (Y): 
PuhUlapura. 

Chiiiavalli. 

Avuntikshetra (Ujjain). 
Nagaiiat-lana (Negapaiam ^ 
Panilyadela {Madura). 
AUiknkara. 

Simlialadvlpa {Crylon). 
GopAfcosth&na (! ?). 
Owlanasthana. 

Thfinaka {Thanaf) 


AnltJivdta {AnhUvOd). 
Hiinapnra. 

Mulasthfina {MuZtan). 

TotitideSa. 

Paftchaiiattana. 

China. 

Mahfichlna. 
Kalingadefo {Telugu 
Country). 

Vaftgndela {Bfngal). 
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c. 1300.-“ “ Largo ships, called in the 
language of Chin ‘junks,’ bring various sorts 
of choice merchandize and cloths. . . 
RmhHuddln, in KUiot. i. C9. 

. . there is the Kingdom of 
China, which they sny is a very extensive 
dominion, both along tlu* const of the sea, 
and in the interior. . . liiirhoau,2<^\. 

1563. — “if. Then Kuoliiis and Mnthiolus 
of Siena say that the best caiiij>hor is from 
China, and that the best of all t'aiiipbors 
IS that purified by a certain barlwirian King 
whom tney call King (of) China. 

“0. Then you luu) loll Ruclnis and 
Mathiolus of Siena that though they are 
so well acquainted with Greek anil l^ntin, 
there’s no need Uj make such a show of it 
a‘< to call every body ‘ barVianans ’ who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
tliey are (lUite wrong in the fact . . . that 
the King of (!hina does not occupy himself 
with making ciim])bor, and is in fact t»nc 
of the greatest Kings known in the woild.” 
— Oanto 1)e Ih'ta, f. 4.5/<. 

c. 1590. — “Near to this is Hegu, wliicli 
former wnters called Cheen, accounting 
this to be the capital city.” — ed. 
1800, ii. 4; [tr, Janrtt^ ii. 119]. (Sec 

MACHEEN.) 

CHINA, ». In the sense* of jkux*(*- 
lain this word {Chlvi^ ftc.) is used in 
AaialK languages as well as in English. 
In English it. does not occur in Min. shew 
(2nd <‘d. 1627), thougli il docs in sonic 
earlier puhlicatKins. [The earliest 
(luotalion in N.E.JK is fioin Coyan'.^ 
Ihnto^ 1653.] The ])hrase ('hhia-diahva 
as ticciirritig in Drake and in Shaks- 
])cre, shows l)f)W the u'nrd to(»k the 
sense of tiorcelaiii in our own and other 
languages. 'Die ])lirase Chma-duhea as 
first use.d was analogous to Turk^’y- 
curpetH. But in the latter we have 
never lost the geographical .sense of 
the adjective. In the word Ivrtimues^ 
again, the ]dira.se was no d()id)t origin- 
ally piema titrquoiaea^ oi the like, and 
here, as in china dialup the .sjiecifii; lias 
superseded the generic .sense. The n.se 
of arah in India for an Arab horse is 
analogoits to china. The Avord is u.sed 
ill the sense of a china dish in Lam's 
Arabian Nights, iii. 492; [Burton,!. 
376 ]. 

851. — “There i.s in (7hina a very fin© clay 
with which they make vnse.s tranHj)arunt 
like bottles ; water can bo soon inside uf 
them. Those vases arc made of cloy.” — 
Heinavd, JMatwns, i. 34. 

c. 13.50. — “China-ware {nJ -fakhkU&r al- 
Blnly) i.s not made except in the cities uf 
Zaltun and of Sin Kalan. . . ."—J bn Batata. 
iv, 266, 


0.1530. — “I was passing one day along 
n street in Damascus, when I saw a slave- 
boy let fall from his hands a great Ghiiiu 
dish {.sahfat van (f/-5a/7/t7ttn* a/-Blniy) which 
they call in that country mhn. It broke, 
and a crowd gathered round the little Mame- 
luke ." — Ibu TUtfuta, i, 238. 

c. 1.567. — “Lo mcrcjiutie cb’anduuano 
ogii’ anno da Goa u Bc'/cucgcr eraiio inolii 
c.aimlli Anibi . . . e anc-bo d.i China, 
/iifaran, e scarlatti.”— Gmov- di ' IWin'ici, in 
lUnnuxut, 111 . 389 . 

If, 79 . — . , we mot with (Ml© ship more 
hindon with liunon, (.'bin>i silke, and China 
dishes. . . ."—liralr, World 
ill Hak. 8tH:. 112. 

c. 1.580.—“ llsum vasorum !iure(iruni i t 
arpcntcorum A»)gy])tu rojeccriint, ubi mur 
rhinn vnsa adinveiierc ; quae ex India afler 
iintur, et ex ea region© ([uum Smi vocuiit, 
ubi conliciuntur ex variis lapidibus, jam- 
cipue«|ue ex jas}»iile.”— Alji(HHf>. Pi. 

1. p. .5.5. 

c. 1590.- “The gold and hilvor dishus 
arc tied iqi in red cloths, and ilioM- in 
(’opper and China (thln'i) in white ones."— 
.I7«, i. 58. 

c. 1603. — “. . . as it w'cro in a fniit-disb, 
a dish of some tbreu]»ence, your honours 
have seen sucIj dishes , tliey nr© cot China 
di.she.s, but very good dishos.”— Ayrti-sa/ » Jor 
Jdxt'oirf, li. 1. 

1608-9.- “A faire China dish (which cost 
ninetie Iliipias, or forty-live Ken Is of eight) 
was broken.”- lI(iirl’i‘,K, in Rux/ai'i, i. 220. 

1609. — “Ho ha*^ a lodging in the Strand 
fur the purpose, or to watch when ladies 
are gone to the China-bou.se, or thu Kx- 
change, that ho may moot thorn by eluiiice 
and give them ])rcsenta. ...” 

“Ay, sir: his wife was tho rich China- 
woman, that the ooiirtiers viisitod .so oftoii.' 
—Bph Jmsoh, Silpiif Woman, i. 1. 

1615.- 

“ ... Oh had I now my Wislie.s, 

Sure you should learn to make their China 
Dushes." 

Doggrol prefixed t<^ (Jor>iof'K Crndlax. 

c. 1690. -Kaumpfor in his account of the 
PcTbian Court mentions that the dopartmont 
whore porcelain and ]»late dishes, kc., were 
kept and cleaned was called Chin-khftna, 
‘the China-closet’ ; and those servants who 
carriofi in tho dishes wore called Chinikash^ 

~ A morn. Exot., p. 125. 

1711.-- “ Purselaine, or China-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
arc as noce.saary for Package as Purchase. 
— Lttrk’tfety 126. 

1747.- “The Art of Cookery made Plfti'^ 
and Easy ; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of tho Kind yet Published. By a Diy.'j 
London. Printed for the Author, and SoM 
by Mrs. Asburn a China Shop Woniaiu 
Corner of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVIl. 
'I’his tho title of the original edition ot 
Mrs. Glass’s Cookery, os given by G. -A- 
Saltt, in lUd. News, May 12, 1883* 
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1876.— “Schuyler mentiooH that the best 
native earthonworo in Turkistun ia called 
Chim, and boara a clumsy imitation of a 
(’Inijoae mark” — (see Turki^lan^ i. 187.) 

For the following intereatiiig note on 
llie Arabic use we are indebted to 
|*rolVs>sor Rt)bertaon Smith : — 

Slnlya is spoken of thus in the Lataifo’l- 
rii.'i’anf of al-'Ph ’illibT, ed. Do Jong, Leyden, 
181)7, a book written in a.D. 990. “The 
\r.il)‘' wore wont to call all olej^ant vommiI^ 
.iDfl Ike like Slnlya (I.^. (’hineso), whatever 
ilicy really wore, because of the specialty 
ot the Chinese in objects of vertu , and this 
romiiiiiH 111 the common word Murdnd 
(pi of fiuiffo) to the present day.” 

St I 111 tlie Tajdrthit'l-Oiinim of Jbn Masko- 
(I'V. Hist. Ar. 11 . 4.'»7), it is said that 
;i( tin* VI adding of Mamun with Buran “her 
^TiUHlniother strewed over her KKK) pearls 
(nwii ,i slniya of pold.” Jn Epypt the 
1 iiiiilKii round brass trays used to dine otf, 
•tro MOW called sluutm (viilpo sanuia)^ [the 
-.-/to Si‘Hl of N. India] and so is a liunipcan 

SI licet 

The e.vprownon slnlifut ul .y7/t, “ A (Chinese 
suiniu,” is tpiotetl apain by I)e Goeje from 
It poem of Alml-shibl Agani, xni. ‘27. [See 

SNEAKER.]^ % 

ICHINA-BEEE, s. Some kind of 
Im(uoi used in (’liiiifi, ]ierluiiKsa variety 

Ml .V//.C. 

carid a jurr of China Boarc." 
— f '(«'/)( ’.s JJuii'fi, 1. 34. J 

CHINA-BUCKEER, n.i>. One of 
tile duel' Delta-montbs of tiie Iraiiadi 
Is ‘.II called in marine charts. We ha\e 
Hot been able to ascertain the origin of 
die name, further tlian that Prof. 
I'ordilijiiiinier, in bis on thr Early 

and Geog. of Br. Burma (ji. 16), 
‘'laics tliat the country between Raii- 
K'l'in and Bassein, i.e. on the west of 
>li*‘ Ibiiigoon River, bore the name of 
l^ohJiara, of which Biichrr is a corruji- 
bnn. This does not explain tlie China. 

CHINA-ROOT, s. A once famous 
'liiig, known as Radix Chinas and 
'! aher ChinaSy being the tuber of 
'aijoiis species of {;^milax (N. 0. Kmi- 
hirf'KHy tlie same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
“sed with good effect on Charles V, 
" lien suffering from gout, and acquired 
« repute. It was also much used 
111 the imme way as sarsaparilla. It is 
m,\v quite obsolete in England, but is 
slill held in esteem in the native 
I'burinacopaiias of China and India. 


1565.— “7f. 1 wish to take to Portupal 
some of the Root or Wood of China, since 
it IS not a contraband drug. . . . , 

“ 0. This •wood or root grows in China, 
an immenso country, presumed to bo on 
the confines of Muscovy . , . and because 
in all the.He regions, both in China and in 
Japan, there exists the morho napoUtatiHy 
the merciful God hath willed to give them 
this r<Mjt for remedy, and with it the good 
j)hysicians there know well the treatment.’* 

— itarduy f. 177. 

c. 1.590. — “Sirenr Silhet is very moun- 
taiiiou'^. . . . China-Root (thohcJunl) is 
produced here in groat plenty, which was 
i»ut lat«ily discovered by some ITirks.” — 
Ayeni Akb.y by HUuiwmy li. 10 ; [ed. Jerrefty 
ii.' 1*24]. 

1 .598. - ‘ ‘ The roote of China is oommonlie 
VMtjd among the Kgyjttians . . specially 
tor 11 eoii.sumjitiori, for the which they seoth 
tin* ruotc (!hiiiii in broth of ii honne or cocke, 
whereby they become whole and fairo of 
fare." hr. J‘ulniiai» iis, in Livsrhotniy 124, 
|Hak. Soc. ii. 11 ‘2J. 

e. 1610 -“Quant h la verole . . . Ils la 
gueri.sscnt sans suer avee du bots d'Eschine. 

. .”-/>wd dr Laraly n. 9 (ed. 1679); 
[llak. Soc. ii. 13 , also .see i. 182]. 

[c. 1690. —‘“rhe caravans returned with 
musk, China-wood {hois dr Chine)."— 
Jiennrry ed. Cvnsfah/e, p, 42.5.] 

CHINAPATAM, u.p. A name 
.sometimes given by the natives to 
Madras. Tim name is now written 
She?mai-Shs}ina-])pafa7ianiy Tam., in Tel. 
ClimnapaUaimmiiy and the following is 
the origin of that name according to 
the statement given in W. Hamilton’s 
Bmdostan. • 

On “ this part of the (!oast of Coromandel 
. . . the English . . . jio.ssessed no fixed 
csUiblishmunt until A.u. 1639, in which year, 
on the 1st of March, a grunt was received 
from the descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijanagur, then reigning at Chander- 
glicrry, for the erection of a fort. This 
document from Sroo Hung Rayeol expressly 
enjoins, thiit the town and fort to bo erected 
at Madras shall ho called after his owm 
name, Srre liiuufa ftayajiaUnii ; buttheltK'al 
governor or Naik, Damorhi Vencatadn, who 
first iuvitorl Mr. Francis Day, the chief of 
Armogou, to remove to Madras, had jiro- 
vioiisly intimated to him that ho would 
have the new English establishment founded 
in the name of his father (^henimppa, and 
the name of Chonui)pa 2 >atam continues to be 
universally iijipliod to the town of Madras 
by the natives of that division of the south 
of India named Dravida.” — (Vol. ii. p. 413). 

Dr. Burnell doubted this origin of 
the name, and considered that the 
actual name could hardly have been 
formed from that of Chenappa. It is 
possible that some name similar to 
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Olnnapataii was borne by the place 
previously. It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barros curiously connects 
the Chinese with St. Thome.' To this 
may be added this pas.'vige from the 
English translation oi China, 

the original of which u'as publi.shed in 
ir)85, the translation hv R. Parke in 
IhSa:— 

“ . . . it IS plainely seene that they did 
come with the shipping viiUi the Indies . . . 
so that at this da;k there is great memory 
of them in the Hands Philipjiinas and on the 
coat of Coromande, v^ hich is the cost against 
the Kiugdomc of Norsingu towards the sea 
of Bongala (misprinted fVar/«/«); whrreasLsa 
town called rnto (his ilaif the Soile of the 
VYwnofi for tluit they ihil reed {fie and mal-e the 
same ” — (i. 94). 

I Strongly Bus))pct that this was 
Chmapatam, or Madras. [On tin* other 
hand, the popular derivation is ac- 
cepted in the Madras Gloss., p. 163. 
The gold jilate containing the grant of 
Sri lianga Raja is s.‘iid to ha\e been 
kept by the English for more than a 
century, till its los.s in 1746 at the 
<'apture of Madras by the Frimch.- 
{Wheeler, Early Uec., 49).] 

1780. — “The Wawaiib sent him to Cheena 
Pattun (Madras) under the escort cjf a small 
l)nrty of light Havalry."— //. of J/yd nr Aai/, 

im. 

CHINCHEW, CHINCHEO, n.p. 

A port of Eulikien in (Hiina. Some 
ambiguity e.vists as to the anplieation 
of the name. In English charts the 
name is noiv attaclied to the ancient 
and famous port of (Hiwan-chau-fu 
{Thdouan-rheoii-fau of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other 
medieval travellers. But the Chin- 
cheo of the Spaniards and TNirtugiiese 
to this day, and the Chwclu'w of older 
English hooks, is, as Mr. (J. Phillips 
))ointed out .some years ago, not (hvvan- 
chan-fii, hut Chfing-chau^fii, distant 
from the former some 80 m. in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga- 
tion. The province of Fiihkieii is 
often called Chinvheo by the early 
Jesuit writers. Chungchau and it.s 
dependencie.s seem to have comstituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla cojiiiiiunicated, 
and hence apparently they applied 
the same name to the port aiicl the 
province, though (lhang-chaii was never 
the oliicial capital of Fukhieii (see 
Encyc. Britann., 9tli ed. s.v. and refer- 


ence.s there). Ohincheos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a fjuotatiou 
under COMPOUND. 

IT)!?. — “. . . ill another place called 
Chincheo, where the j>coi»le were much 
richer than in dunton (Cantdo). I'roin that 
city iiflod every year, before our ]»oojile cnim- 
to Mulacu, to come to Mahicii 4 junks loaded 
w’ith gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from India.” — Correa, ii. f)‘29. 

CHIN-CHIN. In the “jiigi-ou 
Engli.sh ” of (IJhinese jiorts this sigm- 
lies ‘.siiliitation, com]»liments,’ or ‘to 
salute,’ and is much used by Englisli- 
men as slang in sucli senses. It is ,i 
corruption of the (’liiiicse idirast* 
ts^ing, Pekingese elding -cli ing, a term 
of .salutation answ'ering to ‘thank you,’ 
‘adieu.’ Tn the .same vulgar dialod 
chin-chin yoss means religious W'orslrip 
of any kind (see JOSS). It is curious 
that the phrase* occurs in a fiuaiiil 
story told to William of Ruhruek by fi 
(’hinese ])riest\vhom he met at the Coui l 
of the Great Kaan (.see helow'). Ami it 
IS equally remarkable to find the, same 
.story related with singular closeiieas ol 
corres]K)nd<‘nce out. of “the Cliine.se 
hooks of Ge()gra])hy ” i'V Francesco 
Carletti, 350 years hitei* (in 1600). Ifc 
calls the creatures Zinzin (Ragionn- 
nicnti di F. C., ])j>. 138-9) 

1253. — “Olio day there sate by me a ccr 
tain priest cif duthn>, drossud in a red clodi 
of exquisite colour, and v\hen 1 asked him 
whence they got such n dye, he told me how 
in the eiistorn i)art.s of (’athay there wore 
lofty cliff.s on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not liend. . . 
'I’ho huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with them, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . 'rhon 
they hide themselves and those creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out 'Chin Chin.”' — Itinerarnim, 
in Hev. de Voyaqejt, &c., iv. 328. 

Prohiihly some form of this phrase 
is inticnded in the. word used by Pinto 
in the following passage, which Cogau 
leaves untranslated : — 

c. 1540.— “So after we had saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 
they went and anchored by the shore " (in 
orig. “rf«/)owr de se fazerem as suas e ns 
mmas salvos a Chiraohina C07no eiitre estc 
yente se emtuma ") — In Coyan, p. 56 ; 
brig, ch, xlvii. 

1795.— “The two junior members of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour. ... On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt atop, 
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iind reflistod all nolicitatiuii to advance to 
cliiiirs that had been prejMirod for thorn, 
until I should first be seated ; in this 
(lilumma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
China, advised me what was to be done; J 
immediately .soi/od on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself pnipplcd with the 
wi'tond ; thus wo soon fixed them m their 
M Mts, both parties during? the striipplo, ro- 
]>eatin(; Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the (Uiinese 
iiTiu of sulutiition." -Stpues, Kmhtmii to 

IS‘29. -“One of the Chiimso servants 
t'.niR* to mo and said, ‘ Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you come down.’” 77o‘ at 

^'ihiton, }i. 20. 

IMHO.-- “But far from thinking it any 
diamc to dofac ‘0 oui beautiful lantrua^fe, 
till- Kn^lish .seem to (jlory in its distortion, 
find will often ask one another to come to 

liow-ehow’ ’ instead of dinner; and send 
till 11 ‘chin-chin,’ even in letters, rather 
lli.iii their com})liincnts ; nio.st of them ijj- 
iiotanl of the tact that ckow-choo' ' is m* 
more (’hinese than it is Hebrew ; that 
' tin It -chin,' though an expression used by 
lln- Chinese, ibn's not. in its true nieanini' 
nmie near t(» the ‘ ^mod-bye, old fellow',’ for 
winch it is often ii-sod, or the comphnicnts 
for wIirIi it is fretjuently substituted.” IT. 
<it//, /{n'ri uJ’ (rofi/fii Saiaf, i. 150 ; led. 188*‘l, 
i. -iij. 

CEINSUBA, 11 .]). A town on llie 
lloooly lljvur, 2() inile.s above (Vileulla, 
"11 the west bank, which was the seat 
"1 a Dntcb .seUleiiieiit and factory 
'loun to 1824, will'll it was ceded to 
Us by the Treaty of London, under 
uliicii the Dutch pave u]) Malacca and 
tlicir .seUleiiieiits ill eontineiital India, 
uliilsl we witlidrew from Sumatra. 
[Tlic ])laee gavi* its name to a kind of 
' Ghmecliuran (sec PIECE-GOODS).] 

1084. — “Tilts day between U and 6 o’clock 
111 tbe Aftoriioon, Capt. liiehardHon and hi.s 
SiTjroant, came to my house in yo Chin- 
chera, and brought me thin following message 
froiri yu President. . . J)iarif^ 

bilk. Hoc. i. 1G6. 

170.^). — “ Ltt Ijogo appelhie i lhamdurnagor 
une trba-belle Maison situt'e sur le bord 
•1 )ui dea bras du Heuve de (Tungc. ... A 
luii- lioue do la Loge il y a une grande Villo 
fil'l)elieo Chinchurat. . . .''—Liullttr, 64-65. 

1726.— “The place whore our Lodge (or 
Ku tory) ia is properly called Bintemu f/.r. 
Cliinsura] and not Hoogli (which is the 
>iJ)ine of the village).'’— v. 162. 

J727.— “ Chinchura, whore the Dutch 
l’'inporium atanda . . . the Factors have 

great many good Houses standing pleas- 
.uitly on the River-Side ; and all of them 
Mil Vo pretty Gardens.” — A. Hamilton^ ii. 20 ; 
‘■‘h 1744, il. 18. 

[1753. — “ Bhinihun,.” See quotation 
”ndor CALCUTTA.] 


CHINTS, CHINCH, s. A bug. 
This word is now quite obs<dete both in 
India and in England. It is a corruyi- 
tioii of the Portngne.se cJtinchc^ wbieli 
again is from ciniex. Mrs. Trollope, 
in her once famous book on the Do- 
mestic Manners of the Amerie-ans, 
made mucli of a sii])j)osed instanc.e of 
atlecled sqiieami.shiie.ss in American 
ladles, who used the word rhintm m- 
st,eii(l of hufia. Hut she was ignorant 
of tin; fact tliat chints was an old and 
projK'r name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘bug’ lieiiig originally 
blit a figuraljNc (and jierhajis a ])olite,) 
term, ‘an object of diagii.st and 
horror’ {Wedgwood). Tims the ca.se 
was exactly tlu' o])po.site of what, she 
chose to imagine ; ehinfii was the real 
name, hug the more or less allected 
en]>honi.sm. 

1616. — “In the night we w'ere likewi.ae 
very much dianniotod w'it.h iinoihor sort, 
called M idtf/iirftdcK, like our (tmita, hut 
some-whiit less , and in that aoaaon wc 
wore very much troubled with Chinches, 
another .sort of little troiiblosomo and oflFon- 
.sivo creatures, like little Tiken ■ and these 
iinnoyod ns two wayo.s ; as first by their 
biting and stinging, and then by their stink.” 
- Tern/, cd Ififif), ]». 372; [od 1777, p. 117J. 

164.5 — . . for the most j)art the bod- 

stead.s in Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is inqjosHiblc to koepu the wocKlen 
one.s from the c himi cea. ” — Keelyn 'a liiarg^ 
Sojit. 29. 

1<573. — “. . . Our Bodies broke out into 
.small fiery J'lmples . . . augmented by 
Miiskeetoe -Bites, and Chinees raising 
Blisters on wv,," —Fryer, 35. 

,, “ Chints are venomous, and if 

squee'i^ed leave a most Poysonous Stench.” 
—JbUI. 189. 

CHINTZ, s. A printed or spotted 
cott on cloth ; Port. ch%ta ; Malir. chit, 
and H. chiut. The word in J-his last 
form oocnrs (c. 1.590) in the Ain-i-Ak- 
hari (i. 95). It comes ajqiarently from 
the Skt. chitra, ‘ variegated, speckled.’ 
The best chintzes were bought on tlie 
Madras coast, at Masnlijiatam and 
Sadraa. The French form of the word 
is chile, which has .suggested the possi- 
bility of our sheet being of the same 
origin. But chite is apiiarciitly of 
Inaiaii origin, through the Portuguese, 
whilst sheet is niucai older than the 
Portuguese communication with India. 
Thus (1450) in Sir T. Cumber worth’s 
will he directs his “ wreched hodv to lie 
heryd in a chitte with owte any kyste ” 
{Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, p. 230). 
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The reseiiihlaiice to the Indian forms 
in this is very curious. 

1614.— . . chintz and chadors. . . 

— Pejfton, in Ptmhasy i. 530. 

[1616.- “8 per Chint brampori."— 

Dian/, i. 171. 

[1623. “Linnon Htunip’d with works f»f 
sundry colours (which tht\> cfill cit).” 
df/fa i'a/Zr^ Httk. Sr)c. i. 45.'| 

16.53. — “Chites cn ludou signifie de-s 
toillcH iiuprimods .” — hi /« Jionllatfe-lr-anui^ 
od. 1647, p. .536. 

c. 1666. — “ Ijc jinuci))al tnilic dcs TTol- 
luridois h. Anieditbud, ust de chites, qui sont 
do toiles pointos.” — T/ii'i'enof, v. 3.5. In the 
Kny^lish version (16K7) this is written BChitea 
(iv. ch. V.). 

1676. “Chitea or Painted (.’olieuts, w hich 
they call Cahneiuiut , that is done with a 
})eiicil, are made in the Kinjrdom of (lol- 
condn, and particularly about Mmitll- 
tMitiim." — Tnvn‘utet\ K.T., p. 126; [ed. Half, 
li. 4|. 

172.5. —“The returns that are injurious 
to our nianufactiires, or j^mwlb of our own 
country, are printed calicoes, chintz, wroiip,ht 
silks, stuffs, of herha, and harks."— 
iVrto VuifMit round the Wmld. Il'o/Zx, Oxford, 
1840, p ’l61. 

1726.— “The Warohoii.se Koejicr rojK»rted 
t<i the Hoard, that tlio chintzea, boinj; 
broiif^ht from painting, had been examined 
at the sorting godown, and that it was tin* 
general opinion that both the cloth aiul the 
naintings wore worse than the musters." — 
In Whuhr, li. 407. 

c. 1733.- 

“ Mo, let n ehurtiiing chintz and Hrnssels 
lace 

Wrap my cold limhs, and shade my life- 
less face." 

/'o/w, Morn! KmtjfH, i. 24H. 

“ And, when she sees her friend in deeji 
despair, 

Observes how^ rim<li a Chintz exceeds 
Mohair. ..." 

Ihid. ii. 170. 

1817.-- Blue cloths, and chintzea in 
particular, have always formed an extensive 
article of import from Western Tndin.’ -- 
H. of Jiirif, i. 86 ; (2iid ed. i. 9.5, 
und comp. i. 190], 

In the earlier Books about ludi/i soine 
kind of chintz is otXen termed pintado 
(q.v.). See the idiraseoloj^y iii tlie 
quotation from Wlieeler above. 

Tlii.s export from India to Eurone 
has long ceased. When one of tne 
])re8ent writers w’as Snb-(!olleetor of 
the Madras District (186(5-67), chintzes 
were still figured by au old man at 
Sadras, who had been taught by the 
DuUdi, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras Ohetty (q.v.). He is 


now de^d, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to lie had."*" liie former 
chintz manufactures of Pulicat are 
mentioned liy Correa., Lendas^ ii. 2, 
p. 567. Ha\Wt (1693) mentions the 
manufaetun*, at Sadras (i. 92), and 
give.H u good description of the process 
of jiainliiig these cloths, which he calls 
chltsen (m. J3). Tliere is also a ^very 
complete account in the Lettraa Edifi- 
anteSy xiv. 116 mm. 

In Java and Sumatra rtmitzen of a 
very ])eculiai kind of marbled ])attcrn 
are .‘Still manufactured by women, 
under the name of hdtik. 

CHIPE, s. In Portuguese use, from 
Tamil .'thijtpi, ‘an oy.ster.’ ^I'he jieail- 
oysters t,aken in tbe, pearl-fisheries 
Tutieoriii aiifl Maiiur. 

[1602- “And the tinhors on that const 
gave hmi ns tributn one <hiy’s oysiors {fniui 
dm df chipo), that is the result «»f one day’s 
)»onrl lishing." honfo. Dec. 7, Bk. Vlll. 
eh. ii. I 

168.5,- “Thc! chipe, for so they call those 


" J leave this pjiHHii^'c ns Dr. Murnoll wrote il 
lint though limited to ii Hjici'iilc locality, ot which 
1 <loubl not it was true, it conveyH nii idi'a ot the 
entire extinction of the anenmt clnnl/, production 
w’hieh 1 find is not justified by tln‘ tacts, as slio^n 
III a most intereHiing lettni from Mr. T’urdon 
Clarke, C.H. 1., of tlis india MiiHeuiii. One kind 
IS still uiadr* at MaHnli]iatain, niider ilm sii])ei 
intnndnnce of Persian nierchaiits, to supply the 
Is)>alian market and the “Moghul" tmders at 
iioinliay. At Pulicat very jicciiliui chintzes me 
iiinde, which uie eiitircly Kalnvi Kihl work, or 
liund-jibliited (ajii»aiently the word now used in- 
stead ot the ('ultnruilin of Taveniiei, — seeahoM', 
and under CALAMANDER) This is a woik 
of infinite Julioiir, as Ihn ground lias to he stopped 
off w'llh wax uliiiost MS many timuh as Uiore ore 
coloiiis used AtUombiieonuni Sarongs(q.v )niti 
limited foi the HtTuits Very hold printing is done 
at AViiiruiTpet in N Areot, fot sale to the Moslem at 
Ilyderuliad and llaiigalore. 

An uiiecflol,!! is told me by Mr Clarke wlneli 
indicates a eaiition as to more things than chnit/' 
printing One iiiuticiilur kind of chintz met with 
III H India, he was usHiiniil by the vendor, was 

printed at NV ; but he ilid not recognize l.lin 

iocabt> HhortJy aftni wanls, visiting for tlm 
se-cniid timetlie city ot X. (wc will cull It), wliom 
he had alieudy been assiiied by tbe collectoi's 
native aids that theiewas no such moimfootnre, 
and sliowing the stuft, with the statement of Its 

being made at W , ' Why,’ said the collector, 

‘that IS where I live!' Immediately liehiiid Iub 
bungalow' was a small liuzar, and in this the woik 
was tomul going on, though on a small scale. 

Just HO we sliall often find nersons “who ha'’** 
he-en in India, and on the siiot— asseverating that 
at Buch and siicli n place there are no mlasions or 
no converts ; whilst those wlio have cared to know , 
know better.— (H. Y.) 

iFor Indian chintzes, see Porbes WatNon, Textde 
ManufmtVTPS, flO seqq. , Mukhaiji, Arf 
JaeturtH oj Jndia, 34(J aeqq. ; H. II. Uadi, Hon. 
Ihiea and Dyeing in the JV.JV.D. and Qudh, ‘t’ 
eeqq. ; Praiifils, Mon. on Punjab Cotton Industry, 6 \ 
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(lysierH which thoir boats aro wont to fish.” 
— Itihiiro, f. 63. 

1710. — “Home of these oysters or cliepls, 

the natives call thorn, produce pearls, but 
mich arc rare, the j^reutor j)art producing 
only seed jieiirls («/J«/W's) [see ALJOFARJ.” 
NoJ.sff, Orif Hfc (*oiii/uiat. ii. 243. 

CHIRETTA, H. H. rhiraVil^ Malir. 
bitutil. A HiinalayiUi lierliareons 
))laiil of flic ordvr Ge7ihimaira(' (S'lm't'ld 
dhniifii. Ham. ; Ophelia Chirain^ 
Giicsliarli ; Gnatiana ('kirayitu^ llo\l> ; 

chiraytn^ Don.), tlic dru-d 
i\\i;j-of uhlcli, infused, alVord a ]mrc 
liitier tonic and IVlirilngc. Its Slit. 
udun‘ l.irafo-tikto^ ‘the iiittor jilant of 
llic Kirataa^^ ivfci's its discovery to that 
lnojtfc, an cxlcnsively-dilluscd forest 
ir.lif, east and north-east of Hcngul, 

I lie Kt/i/jdSat of tile IVriplus, and the 

]ie(i]ili‘ of the of Ptolemy, 

'riaie is no iiniicalion (if its having 
li(‘eii l(novvn to (4. de Orta. 

[177-1 “ M>g in Bengal ; Great in 

hiinil).i\. ... it i'' exc’os.sivciy liitter, and 
iriMM 11 stomachic and vcrnnfnge.” — //v.>, 

171 I 

IS'JO. “'i’hcy also give a hitter decoction 
I'f tin necni dzadinu hUt) and che- 

reeta " .Ice. uj ihi ToWHa/tifi oj Ltdit/y in 
Tunis l^it. SiH. oj li. 232. 

lS7l “Chiretta lia.s lung been held in 
I'^loL-ni by the Hindus. ... In England 

II liegiin to attract some attention about 

. and ill 1839 wa.s introduced into the 
I'Almbiirgh Pharinacoi«eia. 'rhe plant wa.s 
In'.! dtseribeil by Jtoxburgh in 1814.”- 
Iliniliin’ii (liid I'hukiyn', 392. 

CHIT, OHITTY, s. A letter or 
iK'ie ; also a c(U’titicate given to a 
''•■riant, or the like ; a pa.ss. H. chifthl ; 
Main, rhifft. [8kt. chitniy ‘imirked.’] 
Tlif Indian Portuguese akso use cliito 
loi f'.sf n/n Supjileiiient). The 

I'funil ])eople use shit for a ticket, or 
^'>r ■( playing-card. 

]f,7:{ — “j with 

1“'’ Master’s Cbitty, or l*as.s, to tho (4overii- 
“‘»r, v\ ho received it kindly.” — i' l’/ytr, 126. 

iJ7.^7 — “If Mr. Ives is not too busie to 
h"n(.i.r this chitt which nothing but the 
^runtcHt uneasiness could draw' from me.” — 
131. 1 

178.^1. — “. . . . Those Ladies and Geutle- 
jntMi who wi.sh to be taught that jxjlito Art 
•Irawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terms 
'y •'ending a Chit. . . ."—In Seton-Karry 

J 14. 

1786. — “You are to sell rice, &c., to every 
"y'ri-hant from Muscat who brings you a 
from Meor KflLzim .” — Tippoas Lettrrsy 


1787.— “Mrs. Arend . . . will wait upon 
any Lady at her own house on tho shortest 
notice, by addressing a ohit to her in 
('hattiiwala Gully, ojiposite Mr. Motto’s 
old h<iuHe, Tiretta’s bazar.” — Advt. in 
tSefoti-h’arry i. 226. 

1794. - “The petty but constant and uni- 
verual luaiiufacture of chits which prevails 
here.”— Hugh Hoytt, 147. 

1829. — “Ho w'anted n chithee or note, 
for this is the most note-writing country 
under henvon ; the very Drum-major writes 
me 11 note to tell me about the mails.” — 
A/nu nj’Cttl. Aloimfiii ii, 2nd ed., 80. 

1839. — “A thorough Madras lady . . . 
receives n number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin witii 
Mi>. ('., unless Mrs. 1). comes to tiffin with 
her, and writes some do'zens of chits . . . 
'Phese incessant chits are an imineiisii trouble 
anil interruption, but tho ladies seem to 
like them.” Litt/ra/ioin JJiuhvJty 284. 

CHITCHKY, s. A cniTicd vegc- 
t.'dile iiiixturi', often served and eaten 
with meat eurry. Prijjjerly Beiig. 
rhlarhkl. 

187.^1. - “ . , Chhenchki, usually called 

Oirittn in the Vurdhamana District, a sort 
of hodge-jiodge eonststing of potatoes, 
hnnjals, and tender stalks. . . .”- (toriiulu 
Samniifa, i. fiH. 

CHITTAGONG, n.p. A town, 
]K»rt, ami di.striet of Jiastern Piengal, 
]iro]U5rly written ChaUjamv (see PORTO 
PIQUENO). C’lnttagong ajipears to be 
the Citif of Bengala of Vartlieiim and 
some of the early Portuguese. (See 
BANDEL, BENGAL). 

e. 1346 - “'I'he first city of Bengal that 
wo entered was Sudk&W&n, a great place 
situated on tho shore of the groat Sea.” — 
I bn liatuta, iv. 212. 

1.6.62.— “In the mouths of tho two arms 
of the Ganges enter two notable rivera, one 
on the cjist, and one on tho west side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Bengal) ; the 
one of those oxir people call the Itiver of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of tho (4unges at a city of that 
name, which is the most famous and 
wealthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meets the traffic of all that 
Ea.sturn region.” — l)e Jian'os, Doc. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. 1 . 

[1586. — “ Batagam." Hoe quotation under 

HINO.] 

1591.— “So also they inform me that 
Antonio de Sousa Qoiidinho has served me 
well in Bemffuallay and that he has made 
tributarv to this state the Isle of Sundiva, 
and has 'taken the fortress of Chatagtt&O by 
force of arms.”— A'jwfli’j* LetteVy in ArcHma 
Part. Orient. t fosc. iii. 257. 
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1698.— " Froiii this River Eastward 60 
miles lyeth the towne uf Chatigan, which 
is the chief towne of Beii^ala ." — Linsrhvteny 
oh. xvi. ; [Huk. Soc. i. 94].* 

o. 1610. — Pyrard de la Val has CharticaUi 

i. 234 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 326]. 

1727.- ‘‘Chittagoung, or, as the Portu- 
guese call It, Xatigam, aliout .'')U l.ieaguus 
below Dacca." — A . ii. 24 ; cd. 1744, 

ii. 22. 

17— “Chittigan" in Ornie (reprint), 
ii. 14. 

1786.— “The jirovinco of Chatigan (vul- 
garly Chittagong) is a noble Held for a 
naturalist. It is .so called, 1 believe, from 
the chut(ig,j' which is the most boaulifiil little 
bird I ever saw ." — Sir TP. Jomsy li. 101. 

ELscwliere (p. 81) lie callij it a 
“ MontiMilier.” The derivation given 
hy thi.s illustrious schohir is more 
tliJiD qne.stiomil)le. The imine seeims 
to he really a form of the Saiaskrit 
Ghaturgrama (^= [or aroord- 

iiig to others of SujttagrainUy ‘.seven 
villages’], and it is curious that near 
this position Ptolemy has a Feiilafiolhy 
Very prohahly the same, ])lace. Chaiar- 
gnlma is still the, name of a town in 
CVyloii, hit. () “, long. 81". 

CHITTLEDROOG, n.p. A h»rt 
S.W. of Bellary ; ]»r()]ierly Ciiitra 
Durgarriy Red Hill (or HiU-Fort, or 
[‘ picturesmie fort’]) called hy tlie 
Mahommeaan.8 Ghltajdurg (C. P. B.). 

CHITTORE, n.p. ChUury or Out or- 
gurhy a very ancient and faniou.s rock 
fortress in the I{aj]>ut State of Mewar, 
It is almost certiiinly the Tidroepa of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 

1633.— “ Badour (i.^-. Bahadur Hhuh) 
. . . in (’hnmpnnol . . . sent tf) carry off 
a quantity of jiowdor and shot and stores for 
the attack on Chitor, which occa.sioned some 
delay because the distance was so great.” — 
Corrra, iii. 606. 

1616. — “The two and tw'untieth (Dec.), 
Master Edwards met me, accompanied 
with Thoma.s (’oryat, who had passed into 
India on fiK>to, hue course to Cytor, an 
ancient Citio ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appeares a Tombe (Towne?) of wonderful! 
magnificence. . . ." — Sir Thomas Hoc, in 

* There is no reason to suppose that Liiischoten 
liad himself been to Ghitta^iig. My friend, I>r. 
Unrnell, in his (posthumous) edition uf liinsrhoten 
for the Hakluyt Hociety has confounded Chatigam 
in this passage with Satgaon — see Porto Piqueno 
(H. Y.). 

t The ehdiak which figures In Hindu poetry, is, 
according to the dictionaries, OueiUus mdanolfwm, 
which must be the pied cuckoo, Coecyates melano- 
Icuens, Gm., In Jerdoii ; but this surely cannot be 
8ir william’s “most beautlhii little bird he ever 

MW "? 


I*itrdnisy i. 640 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 102 ; “Cetor" 
ini. Ill, “Chytor” in ii. 640]. 

jl813. — . . a tribute . . . impo.sod In 
Muhadajee Seondhiya for the restitution (il 
Chueto^gurh, which lie had conquered 
from the Kaiia." — liroughton, LcUers, od. 
1892, p. 176.] 

CHOBDAR, s. 11. from T‘. rhoh- 
dihy ‘a .stick -bearer.’ A frctpieiil at- 
tendant of Indian n()blc.s, and in 
fornmr days of Anglo- Indian officials 
of rank. They arc .still a ]«irt of tin* 
.stat.e of the Viceroy, Governor, s, and 
Judgc.s of the High (Joiirts. The 
chohdarH carry a .staff overlaid wilh 
.silver. 

1442.— “At the end of the h.all stand 
tchobdars . . . drawm up in line." — Ahdin- 
Ra'Znl, in Indm in the A' t'’. Cent. 2.'». 

1673. — “If ho (the President) move |)U' 
of hi.s (’hanibcr, the Silvtr Sfiirei> weit un 
him." — Eriftr, 08. 

1701. “. . . Ycstiirday, of his own 

acconl, ho told our liinguists that ho had 
Kont four Cbobdars and 2.') men, as a .safe- 
guard.” — In \\ heefeTy i. 371. 

1788.— “Cbubddr . . . Among tho Nii- 
Ixhs ho proclaims their }»raisc.s aloud, as ho 
runs boftire their )mlnnk(!cns." — I’n 
iulnihri/ (Stockdalo s). 

1793. — “They said a Gbubdar, w-ith n 
.silverstick, one of tho Sultan's messongors 
of justice, had taken them from tho place, 
w'hero they vore confined, to the public 
Bazar, where their hands were cut off."— 
Jh'roniy S'lcrullve, 235. 

1798.- “The chief’s Chobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress tiic with an iH 
qijinion of these nio.ssongcrs." ~ fV. Forstu’i' 
Travels, i. 222. 

1810. — “ While wc wore seated nl 
breakfast, we wore surprised by the en- 
trance of a Choabdar, that is, a sorvunl 
who attends on persons of consequence, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at tho doors of their apart 
ments, from which last office he derives hh 
name ." — Alaria Graham, 67. 

This usually accurate lady has been boro 
misled, as if the word were chup-ddr, 
‘silonce-keopor,’ a hardly possible hybrid. 

OHOBWA, B. Burmese Taauhwa, 
Siamese Chao, ‘ prince, king,’ also 
Ghaohpd (compounded with hpa, 
‘heaven’), and in Cushing’s Shan 
Dicty. and caeography, sow, ‘lord, 
master,’ sowhpa, a ‘hereditary prince. 
The word chu hu, for ‘ chief,’ is foinm 
ajijdied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Shans, in a.D. 1150 (Prof. T. df 
la Couperie). The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 
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179.'j. — Aftor them came the Chobwaae, 
or petty tributary prineos : theHe are per- 
sunai^es who, before the Birmans had ox- 
tonded their conquests over the vast terri- 
tories which they now ^ssoss, had hold 
small indoponrlont sovereignties which they 
uerc able to maiiituin bo long as the balance 
of power continued doubtful between the 
biniiariR, Pegiiers, and Siamese." — jSyrors, 
:ii)d 

1S19.— “All that tract of land . . . is in- 
li.ibitcfl b\ a numerous nation called Soiam, 
\\lioarc tho same as the Laos. Their king- 
ilotn IS divided into small districts under 
(lillcrciit chiefs called 2!abo4, or petty 
j)r iiiccs. " — JSanyennano, ii4. 

JK'tri — “'I’ho Tsaiibwaa of all these prin 
( iji'ilities, even where most aV»solu tel y under 
\\.i, retain all the fornih and ajqmrtenanees 
o1 royalty *’ — Misunm to .Ira, JiOIi. 

1890 - “The succession to tho throne 
jinmarily dopoiuls upon the person chosen 

the court and people being of 
ilfscuut— all such are called chOWo: 

tliiUri, .-1 Tliousmid Miles oh an 
V 

CHOGA, s. Turki choahd. A long 
^IccN'cd giirijiciit, like a (ln*ssing-go\vn 
(.1 purju).s(f I'oi which Eur()])CJins ofte.n 
iiiiiK(‘ use of it). Tt 18 properly an 
Afgliau foriii of flrcas, and is generally 
iiifidc of flonie soft woollen iiiuteriai, 
and eiiihroidered on the sleeves and 
dioiilders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for a furred rohe. [“In Tibetan 
dt^iiha : in Tuvk\ juha. It is variously 
I'roiiminced chuha^ juha or chiMjht in 
Asia, and shuha or shnbka in Tiu.s.sia” 
{J.U.A.S., N.S. XXTTT. 122)], 

1883. — “ We do not hoar of ‘ shirt- sleeves ’ 
111 tonnoction with Henry (Lawrence), so 
»fTcu as in .lohn’s case ; we believe his 
f.ooiirite dishabille wa.s an Afghan choga, 
"Inch like charity covered u multitude of 
''Ills."— (^ 11 , No. 310, on Life of Lord 

LoinriiiPy p. 303. 

CHOKIDAR, s. A watchman. 
Denvative in Persian form from 
Choky. The word is usually applied 
to a private watclimau ; ii; some parts 

India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe,, and his employmeat may be 
regarded as a sort of bhickinail to 
eusure one’s property. [In N. India 
tile village Uhaukiddr is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
loT watch and ward in the smaller 
towns.] 

1689.— “And the Day following the Cho- 
cadars, or Bouldiors were remov’d from 
before our Gates." — OvingUm^ 416. 

1810.— “The ohokey<dar attends during 
the day, often perfonning many little offices, 


jmncoly 
r prince ’’ 
EUphanty 


... at night parading about with his spear, 
shield, and sword, and assuming a most 
torrifle aspect, until all tho family are 
asleep; when HE goes to bleep TOO.” — 
Williamsony V. M. i, 295. 

c. 1817. — “The birds wore scarcely begin- 
ning to move in the branches of tho trees, 
Aiid there was not a servant excepting tho 
ehockedauTB, stirring about any house in 
tho neighbourhood, it was so early." — Mrs. 
Shenrood’s Stories, &c. (ed. 1873), 243. 

1837.~“Kvery village is under u potail, 
and there is a jutrsun or priest, and choil- 
keednop (sic !) or watchman."— /Va7/t^s, 
Mtihon of Facts, 320. 

1864. — 'Pho clnirch book at Peshawar 
records tho death there of “The Revd. 

I Ij 1, who on the night of tho — th 

— , 1864, when walking in his veranda 
was shot by his own chokidar” — to which 
record tho hand of an injudicious friend has 
added : “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ! " (The exact words will now ho 
found in the late Mr. £. B. Eastw'ick’s 
Panjdb Handbook, p. 279). 

CHOKBA, s. Hind, chhokrd, ‘a 
boy, u yoiingHtcr ’ ; and hence, more 
specifically, a hoy employed alioiit a 
household, or a regiment. Its chief 
use ill 8. India is wiUi the latter. (See 
CHUCKAROO.) 

[1875.— “Ho was dubbed ‘■the ohokra,' 
or simply ‘boy.’" — Wilson, Abode of Snoir, 
136.] 


CHOKY, s. H. chauki, which in 
all its senses is^probably connected 
with Skt. chatur, ‘ four * ; whence 
cJuitiishka, ‘ of four,’ ‘ four-sided,’ &c. 

a. (Perhaps first a shed resting on 
four iHKsts) ; a sUtion of poliee ; a lock- 
u]) ; also a station of palankin bearers, 
horses, &c., when a post is laid ; a 
eiLstoms or toll -.station, and hence, as 
ill the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

[1.535.— “They only pay tho choqueis 
coming in ships from tho Moluccas to 
Malacca, which amouiits to 3 parts in 10 
for tho owner of the ship for chotjnr, which 
is freight ; that which belongs to His 
Highness pays nothing when it comes in 
ships. This choque is as far us Malacca, 
from thonco to India is another freight as 
arranged between tho mrties. Thus when 
cloves are broi^ht in His Highness’s ships, 
paying the third and the ^Loqwies, there 
goes from every 30 bahars 16 to the King, 
our Lord ." — Arrangemenf made by Nuno aa 
CuTiha, quoted in Botelho Tomho, p. 113. 
On this Mr. Whiteway remarks: “By this 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 
but he took one-third of every shipment 
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free, und un the balance he took one-third 
aH Choky, which is, I imagine, in lieu of 
customs/'] 

c. 15ft0. — “Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Chauki." — Ain, i. 257. 

1608. — “ The Kings (/ustomo called 
Chukey, is eight bagges upon the hundred 
bogges." — Surm, in Parchnu, i. 391. 

1664.— “Near this Tent there is another 
great one, whicli is called Tchaukykane, 
because it is the place where the Omrahs 
keep giiard, every one in his turn, <inco a 
w'cok twenty -four hours together." — Bernier, 
E.T., 117 ; [ed. Constabh, 363]. 

1673.— “Wo went out of the Walla by 
Broach Gate . . . whore, as at every gate, 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for the Emperor. . . ." — Fnjer, 100. 

,, “ And when they must rest, if they 

have no Tents, they must shelter themselves 
under Trees . . . unless they hapi>ou on 
a Chowkie, i.e., a Shod where the (!ustf>mer 
keeps a Watch to take Cust-om." — Hrid. 410. 

1682.-- “About 12 o’clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where after wo had shown our 
and given our present, wo were dis- 
missed immediately."— //«/(/&», Dianj, Doc. 
17 ; [Hak. S'jc. i. 58]. 

1774, pih difficile per viaggiare nell’ 
Indostan sono certi p(»sti di guurdie chia- 
matc Cioki . . . quosti Cioki sono msolen- 
tissimi ." — liella Tumha, 33. 

1810.—“. . , Chokies, or patrol stations." 
-Williarn^on, V. M., i^297. 

This word has paH.sed into the 
English slang vocabulary in the sense 
of ‘prison.’ 

b. A chair. This use is al most pecul iar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [pri(j. Skt. Textn, ii. 5] cites it. in 
this sense, as a Hindi word which has 
no resemldance to any Skt, voiyihle. 
Mr. Growse, however, coiiiiectH it with 
chatur, ‘four’ (Iml. Antiq., i. 105). See 
also beginning of this article. Chau is 
the common form of ‘four’ m com- 
position, e.g. chauhandi, (i.e. ‘four 
fastening’) the com]>lete slioeiiig of a 
horse ; cliauyahra (‘ four watches ’) all 
night long; cliaupdr, ‘a quadruped’; 
clmukat and chaukhat (‘four timber’), 
a frairie (of a door, &c.). So chauki 
seems to have been used for a sipiare- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772. — “ Don’t throw yourself back in your 
bnrra chokey, and toll me it won't do. . . 

— W. HastinoH to O. VaruiUart, in Gldg, 
i. 238. 

c. 1782.— “As soon as momiiig appeared 
he (Haidar) sat down ou his chair (onauld) 
and washed his face." — H. of Hydar £ia%k, 
605. 


CHOLERA, and CHOLERA MOR- 
BUS, s. The Disease. The term 
‘cholera,’ though employed by the old 
medical writers, no doubt came, as 
regards its familiar ii.se, from India. 
Littri!* alleges that it is a mistake to 
Hiippo.se that, the word cholera (xoX^pa) 
is a derivative from ‘bile,’ and 

that it really meaiis ‘ a gutter,’ the 
dLsea-se being so called from Uii> 
.syiiiptoniH. This should, however, 
rather he dirb run xo^dSur, <,he latter 
word l>eiiig anciently n.sed for the 
intestines (the etyin. given by tlie 
medical writer, Ale\. Trallianus). But 
there is a disuinssioii on tin* subject iti 
the modern ed. of Stepham Thmiurm^, 
which indicates a (loneliision that the 
derivation from x°^h if^ probably right ; 
it i.s that of Celsns (see below). 

N.E.T). Bikes the .same view, hut ad 
nuts that there is some doubt.] For 
quoBitions and some ])!irtieulars in 
reference to tbe bi.storv of this terribb*. 
disease, .see. under MOBT-DE-CHIEN. 

c. A.D. 20. J’riinofjuo fiicienda luontie 
u.st cholerae ; quia commune id Ktoinuclu 
nt<]Uti iutostinoriiin vitiuin videri potest . . . 
into.stina torquontur, bilis .suj^rn infraqin* 
orumpit, pnmuiu aquae similis : doindo iit 
in oA. recoils caro totii e.sHe vidoatiir, intorduni 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel vuriii. Ergo eo 
iiomuie morbuni hunc Gnioei 

nominAruiit. ..." &c. — ..'1. 0 (htsi Altd, 
/vi7>n Vlll.iv. xi. 

(5. A.n. 100.—“ IIEPI XOAEPHS . . . 
Bdvaro^ diruSvyof Kal otKnerros ffTratruv 
vuiyl Kal — Arcta.eus, Dr 

0au9i* et figniji anitoriim morborutn, ii. 5. 

Also Oepairela XoXep^s, in De Curationr 
Alorh. Ar. ii. 4. 

1563. — “ R. Is this di8eii.se the one which 
kills so quickly, and from which so few re- 
cover Toll mo how it is called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 
the treatment of it in use ? 

“O. Among us it is called Collerioa 
pasBiO. . . — Oarcia, f. 747>. 

[1611. — “ As those ill of Colera." — Couto, 
Ihatoyo de Sohlvulv Pratuo, p. 5.] 

1673.— “The Disoiwes reign according to 
the Seasons. . . . lu the oxtromo Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.’’- /Vyer, 113-114. 

1832.—“ be Cholera Morbus, dont vous 
me purlez, n'est pas inconnu k Caohemire." 
— Jtwqueniont, Curresp. ii. 109. 

CHOLERA HORN. See COLLEBT. 

CHOOLA, B. H. ehaUid, chUlhh 
chuld, fr. Skt. diulli. The extempn- 
rissed cooking-place of clay which a 
native of India makes on the ground 
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to prej»are his own food ; or to cook 
I Ilf It of his master. 

1S14.— “A inarlfle corridor filled up with 
choolas, or cooking-places, ooiii^Hod of umd, 
cowdmig, and unburnt bricks.’ Ot. 
Mem. lii. 120 ; [2ud ed. ii. 193]. 

CHOOLIA, s. Ckidiii IS a name 
given in (leylou find in Malaliar to n 
|i;irli(‘.ulai' class of Malionmiedans, and 
.sonietiines to Mahonmiedans mnieridly. 
There is nincli obscnrily aoout the 
oiigiii and j>ro]»er fipjdicatiun of the 
lenn. I Idle word is by some derived 
Iroin Slkt. rh't7(Ja^ tlie top-knot which 
every Hindu must wejir, Jimi which is 
«‘iit off on conversion to Islam. In 
I lie same way in the Punjab, rhofjhif., 
‘he that has liad Ids top-knot cut oH,’ 
is ;i common form of abuse used by 
Hindus to Musuliiian converts ; see 
Jhhetson^ Pavjah PJfJmoej. ]). 240.1 Ae- 

< nrding to Sonnerat (i. ioo), the Chulias 
aieof Arab descent and of ShTa pro- 
fession. [The Madras Ohm. takes the 
word to J,'e from the kingdom of (Jlioln 
and to mean a person of S. India.] 

<•. 1315.—“. . . the city of Kauhiin, which 
e one of the finest of Midi liar. Its bazars 
fire splendid, and its uiorchants arc known 
li\ the name of Sdlia (/.('. (%u/ia).*’ — Ihn 
Jiiifiitn, iv. 99. 

1751. “Chowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general arc merchants.”— /w.«, 

1782. — “Wo had found . . . loss of that 

foolish timidity, and much more disjKJsition 
I' I intercourse m the Choliars of the country, 
who are Mahommodans and cjuite distinct 
n tlicir manners. . . — lluyh noyd^ Jounui/ 

of 0 Journey of uk Jlliuhasttif to (hindy, in 

WitrkB (1800), i. 155. 

1783. — “During Mr. Saunders’s govern- 
ment 1 have known Ghulia (M(K)rs) vessels 

< tirry coco- nuts from the Nicobar Islands to 
Madras.” — Forrest, Voyage, to Alergm, p. v. 

M “Chulias and Malaliars (the apmlla 
lions are I believe synonymous). ' — Hud. 24. 

1836. — “Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Mdurs under the name of Cholias, and Sir 
-Alexander .Johnston designates them by the 
aj)j»ollation Luhhiet (see LUBBTE). Those 
e}iithetsare, however, not admissible, for the 
former is only confined tt) a particular sect 
among thorn, who are rather of un inferior 
grade ; and the latter to the priests who 
officiate.”— C(£WM Chitty. in J. R. A, Soc. 
111. 338. 

1879. — “There are over 15,000 Klings, 
Chuliahs, and otbe" natives of India.’ — 
Mm Birdf Golden Chersonese, 254. 

OHOP, s. Properly a seal-impres- 
sion, stamp, or brand ; H. ehmp ; 


the verb {chhdpnd) being that whicli ia 
now used in Hindustani to express the 
art of printing (hooks). 

The word rhhdp seems not to have 
l>e(*n traced hack with any accuracy 
beyond the iiiudern venmc-ulars. It 
has been thought Tiossihle (at least till 
the Iiistory should he move accurately 
traced) that it might he of Portuguese 
origin. For there is a Port, word rhajm, 

‘ a thill ])late of metal,’ which is no doubt 
the original of the Old English rhapn for 
the metal jilale on the sheath of a 
swfird or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Pfirlugiiese Die- 
lioiiaries ; liut we find ‘hoiiiem (dm- 
yado,^ lixplained as ‘ a man of 
iiotahlc worth oi- excellence,’ and 
Blul,eau considers this a metajihor 
‘taken from the chipas or plates of 
nietnl on \vhich the kings of India 
cause<l their letters ])atent to he en- 
graven.’ Thus he would seem to have 
regarded, though })erha])H erroneously, 
the chlytpd ami the Portuguese chapii 
as identical. On the other hand, Mr. 
Beame.s entertains no doubt that the 
word is genuine Hindi, and connects 
it with a Variety of other words signify- 
ing striking, or pressinff. And Thomp- 
son in Ids Hindi Dictionary says that 
chJuimxi is a technical term used by 
the Vuisliiiavas to denote the sectarial 
marks (lotus, trident, &c.), which they 
delineate on tlieir bodies. Fallon 
gives the same meaning, and cpioies 
a Hindi verse, using it in this sense. 
We may add that while chhdpd is used 
all over the N.W.P. and Punjab for 
printed clotlis, Drummond (1808) 
gives clihdpdniya, chliapdrd, as words 
for ‘ Stampers or Printers of Cloth ’ 
ill Gii/ATati, and that the passage 
quoted below from a Treaty made 
with an ambassador from Quzerat liy 
the Portuguese in 1637, uses the word 
nlmpada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhdpnd 
might be used.t Chop, in writers 

* Thiw, in 8hHks]}eare, “ This w MonHinur 
ParolIuH, the gallant inllitarlHt . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in the knot of hiH Hcarf, the 
practice In tlie cAapr of hU dagger .*’— WeU 
that Ends Well, Iv. 8. And, in the Hcottiah Bates 
and ValvatUyuns, under 1612 : 

“ LockattlH and Chaim for daggers." 

t “. . . e quanto d nioeda, ser ehapadadesua 
Sica (by error printed sita), pois J4 llie coiicedea, 
que todo o proveyto serya del Hey de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser dos Beis dos Ouzarates, e ysto tios 
terras que nos tiuermos em Canbaya, e a n6s 
qulsormos hater.”— Treaty (1687) in S. BoUlho, 
Towbo, 226. 
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nior to the last century, is often used 
or the seal itself. “Owen Cambridge 
wiys the Mohr was the great seal, but 
the small or privy seal was called a 
‘ chop ’ or ‘ stamp.’ ” (C. P. Brovm). 

The word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. Bui. it got a permanent 
footing 111 the ‘ Pigeon English ’ of the 
Chinese })ortB, and thence has come 
back to England and India, in the 
phrase ^\firsi -chop” i.c. of the first 
orand or (|uality. 

The word chop (chilp) is adopted in 
Malay [with the nuianings of seal-im- 
jiression, stamp, U> H(‘al or stain]), 
though there is, as Mr. Skeat points 
out, a pure native word tera or fra., 
which IS used in all these, seiLses ;] 
and chop has acquired tlu^ specific 
sense of a iiassjMirt or lice,nc(‘. The 
W'ord has als<.) obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the liiHjua franca t»f foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Braam api)lies 
it to a tablet bearing the Eiiiiieror’s 
name, to which he and his fellow 
envriys made kotow on their first land- 
ing in China ( Voyaije, &.C., Paris, An vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in the same 
jargon, a chop of te,a means a certain 
number of chests of tea, all hearing 
the same brand. Ohop-/nia<>rs are 
customs stations on the Canton Hirer, 
HO called from the clirips, or seals, used 
l,here {(lilnSy Ghmary). CShop-dollar is 
a dollar clumped, or stamped with a 
private iiiark, as a guarantee, ()f its 
genuineness (ibid.). (Dollars similarly 
marked had currency in England in 
the first cpiarter of last century, and 
one of the i)resent writers can re- 
collect their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood). The (/rand 
chop is the y)orl, clearance CTanted hy 
the Chinese (uistoms when all dues have 
been paid (ibid.). All these have ob- 
viously the same origin ; but there are 
other uses of the word in China not 
so easily explained, e.g. chopj for *a 
hulk ’ ; chop-ooat for a lighter or cargo- 
boat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, (yuoted 
lielow', a golden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. 56). The portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated : “Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo [see OKANBLAY] of the Golden 
Sword. This diapp was conferred as 


a mark of honour in the citv of 
Atcheen, belonging to the Faithful, 
by the hands of the Shabander [see 
8HAHBUNDER] of Atcheen, on Ca])!. 
Thomas Forrest.” 

[1534. — “'J’he (Jovornor siiid that he would 
receivo nothing save under his chapa." 
“Until he returned from Badur with his 
reply and the chapa required.” — <Wua, 
iii. 585.J 

1537. — “And the said Nizamnmede Zaniom 
was present and then hoforo mo signed, 
and swore on his Koran to keej) and 

maintain and fulfil this agreement entireh 
. . . and ho soiilod it wuth his .seal ” (r o 
chapo fi* aim chapa). Treaty above quoted, 
in A'. IjotfUut, Tontho, 228. 

1.5.52.- “. . . ordered . . . that Iht v 
sluadd allow' no ])crHon to enter or U) leave 
the island without taking away his chapa. 

. . . And this chapa was, ns it w-ere, a 
seal.”-- CWfOi/oY/a, lii. 32. I 

1614. — “The King (of Achou) sent ns his 
Chop.”— d/z/avor/, m /5ov7aw, i. 526. 

1615. — “Sailed to Acheen ; the King sent 
hi.M Chope for them to go ashore, w'lthoul 
which it was unlawful for any one to do so.” 

- Sninnhiu^g, i. 445. 

[ ,, “2 chistcH i)lato . . . with the 

rondadors chape upon it.”— UocA's’.x 
1. 21H.] 

1618.— “Signed with my chop, the 14th 
day of May (.i/c), in the Yoare of our Proiihet 
Mahomet 1027.” — bettor from (Jov. of 
Mocha, in l\u 'Uas, i. 625. 

1673. — “1'ho CuHtom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Cufltonior np]»ears 
(‘ortaiii Hours to chop, that is to mark 
(Jooda (vntward-bound.”— /'Vyri', 08. 

1678.—“. . . sending of our VucM this 
day to Compare the Coppys with those sont, 
in order to Chaup, ho refused it, nllodg- 
ing that they came without y* Visiers Chaup 
to him. . . ."—Letter (in India Office) ./Waa 
7>acm Fid 0 try to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St. Ueorgo ')• 

1682.— “To Kajemaul 1 sent ye old 
Duan . . .’h Porwanna, Chopt both hy the 
Nabob and new Duan, for its confirmation.” 

— Bt'flijrsi, Jhary, Hak. Soc. i. 37. 

1689.— “U])on their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, are only 
(Characters, generally those of their Name.” 
— Ovington, 251. 

1711.— “This (Oath at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabander . . . lifting, 
very rcspoctfully^a short Dagger in a Cold 
Case, like a Scepter, throe times to their 
Heads ; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.” — Lochjer, 36. 

1715. — “It would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books.”— In 
Whetler, ii. 224. 

c. 17520. — “Here they demanded tax and 
toll ; felt us all over, not excepting our 
mouths, and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in red paint ; 
which was to serve for a pass.” — zesteet^ 
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.hiiiviiff' . . . door Jitcuh th Ilin'i/fiotfy 

Iliiariom, ITf)?. 

1727. — “On my Arrival (iit Arheon) I took 
11 r Chap ui tho, ijreiit Uivor’^^ Mouth, 
iii-cordinp to (JiiMtoni. I'biH (Vih/j is a Piece 
<if Silver about 8 oinu-es Woiyrht, made in ; 

I ’onii of u Oross, but tho cross l*art is verv | 
that wo . . . |)Ut to our Koro-hesul, t 
.ukI (locliire t(* tho Ottioor that brmps the ' 
r/,ro), that wc conio on an honest Dositrn to 
trade.” - J . JJumUtini, ii. lO.'t. 

1771.-“. . . with Tiapp or iiassiH>rt.s ' 

Oslu'il, 1. 181. ' 

178'J. — . . lo Piloto . . . np|>orte nvi‘( | 
liii lour chappe, eiisiiiti! il urloro ot cwmsulto I 
>.a I'.iiis^a, jmis il fait lo\er rtincro.” — 
Sun 11' i tit, 11 ‘iiiy. I 

1788. “The hales (nl Acheon) .-iro im I 
iiicdntely opened; Hi in tho hundred are ' 
t;ik( II for tho kinjr’.s duty, and the remainder 
Ix-MiU marked with a fi'rtain mark (chapp) 
iii,i\ be carried where the owner ]>lea.sc.s.” — , 
hm'ist, to A/fUfui, 41. I 

IT'Srj. --“The only iirctemlod oripinid pro- 
(Imtsl wasji manifest fotyerN , for it had not 
the chop or .suKillor seal, on which i.s on 
\ ed the, luinioof the Mo|^ul,’’ ( i actaW<’.s 

P//o,i. 214. 

IS 17. “* . , and HO j,^roat reluetanee did 

lie (tlie iS'ahob) show lo tho iiitification of j 
the 'J'ronty, that Mr. Pipot is said to have 

M/ed Ins chop, or seal, and n))}»lied it to 
tile ]i.iper.’' — AfiU’it Hist. m. 840. 

]S7(). “‘/’o'-sV chop ' treinundously nretty 

to,),' s.iid Urn elu^’iint <Troeian, who had boon 
l».i\in>; her assiduous attention . ” — Ihinttl 
Jfnnii</a, Pk. 1. ch. X. 


‘ quiclv-iiUK’k ’ iH more itsual (Jhshop 
Moule). [Mr. Skeiit compares the 
Mal.'iy chquit-cJu'pttf^ ‘((uiok-cpiick.’] 

CHOPPEE. 

a. H. cMupptr, ‘a thatched roof.’ 

[1773. — “. . . from their not being pro- 
vided w'lth a siiflieient mini her ol boats, 
Ihoro was a necessity for erouding a largo 
jvirty of iSV^i(0/.v into one, by wliich tho 
chuppar, or upper slight dock broke down.” 

/ivji, 174.J 

1780. About 20 Days ago a Villian wa.s 
delei'tcd here setting tire to Houses by 
thiowmg the ToL'm* of Ids Hooka on tho 
Choppers, and w.us iTiunediatcl^ committed 
to tho J‘lnHt-(la)‘'s iVison. . . . On Ins tryal 

. . it appenng that ho had more than 
oneo before committed tho same Nofarieus 
and aboiiiinubli! Crime, ho was sonteneod to 
have his left Hand, and right Foot cut off. 
... It is needles, s to o,vpiitiate on tho 
Kliii'acy .sueh exenijilary Punishments w’ould 
bo of to the Pubbek in general, if nd(>ptod 
on all similar occasions, , . — Luttor from 
Moorshodnbad, in IHi'ktf's Bnuja! Gazette, 
May ti. 

1782.- “ With Mr. Francis canio the 
Judges of the Supremo Court, the Laws of 
I Fitiglund, ]»urti,il oppre.ssioii, and heontious 
liberty. 1’hc common felons were cast loose, 

I . . . tho inerehants of the place told that 
I they need not })ay duties . . . and the 
! natives were made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in whut part of the 
town they jiloased.” — /Var, .Sa/ac Obstrra- 
61. 


1882 — “On the edge of the river facing 1 
ihe ‘ I’ow -shall ' ami the ('rook Ilongs, wore j 
Chop hottm^ or hranehe.s of the lloppo’s 
<le|».irtmcnt, who,so liutij it was to pnwent 
''Tiuiggling, liiit whose inttrcHt it W'u.'i to aid 
‘U’tl hicilitiite tho ship[)ing of silk.s ... at 
•I c'oijsidorablo reduction On the Iniperiul 
ifii’ill,'*- TIo yauhra*' at Vautoh, ]>. 20. 

The writer last quoted, and olhurs 
kcloi'u bun, have imagiiicd a Chiiic.sr 
"I'lgiii for chop, c.j/., as “from r/mA, 

‘ ill otlicuil note from a siijiciioi*,’ or 
'/iii/i, ‘a c.oiitract, a diidoma, iSlc.,’ lioth 
at Canton the sound cAd/?, and 
'’clwecii thorn covering mo.st of tho 
‘pigeon’ u.sea of chav" by 

Y'w//,). Uuf, ol the words used l>y 
Km o| leans in Chinese trade are really 
^'liiuese, and we think it has been 
tiiiuie cle.ar that chop comes from India. 

CHOP-CHOP. Pigeon-Eiiglisli (tir 
'f'hiiiese) for ‘Make haste ! look 
I'lifir]) ! ’ This is supposed to ho from 
Cantonese, pron. kdv-kdp, of wdiat 
in the Mandarin dialect hip-kip. 
hi the Northern dialects kwai-lewai, 


1810. “Chuppers, or grass thatchos.”— 
\\%f/n(ui'toii, r. J/. i. .'ilO. 

c. 1817. — “'J'hesi! C(ittage.s had neat chop- 
pers, and some of them wanted not small 
gurden.s, fitly fenced about.” — Mr.s, Sher- 
irood’if tSforo-.s^ ed. 1873, 208. 

fl832. “The religious devotee sets up a 
chupha-hut without expeneo.” — JUn. Meir 
JJassan Ah, ii. 211.J 

[b. In Persia, a corr. of P. rhfr-juf, 
‘on four fcol, a quailruiied ’ and thence 
a mouiiled ]iost and ])Ostiiig. 

1812. — “Eight (if the horsos belong to 
tho East India Company, and arc principally 
employed in carrying choppers or couners 
to Shira/..” —Aforor, ,/ourueit through Persia, 
&c., p. 64. 

1883.— “By this time I had begun to 
jiiquo luvHelf on the rate 1 could got over 
tho ground ‘ cn chuppax.”'— H’d/i-, In the 
Land of thr Lion and the Sun, cd. 1891, p. 
259.] 

CHOPPEB-COT, a. Much as this 
looks like a Eurojimn concoction, it is 


* n. Tihyn ib ft little cake of charcoal placed iu 
the bowl of tho hooka, or hubble-bubble. 


0 
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ii ^riuiiie II. term, chhappur ‘a 

bedstead with curteiiis/ 

1778. — “ Leito cum arma^itu. Ch&p&r 
citt." — (iravinuitica Jiuloslonn, 128. 

c. 1809.—“ Bedstoud'i are much more 
common than in raraniyn. Tho best are 
called Hailing^ or Ghhap^ Ehat . . . they 
have curtainH, mattrasso.s, pillows, and a 
ftheet. . . -lit(cfuinatt, Jiasti-m Jndm, 
ii. 92. 

c. 1817. — “Myhualiand clianced to Ii(rht 
ujion a very pretty chopper-cot, with oiir- 
tiims and everything eom}»lele."— il/r.s. Shn'- 
trood’ti atvrtes, od. 1873, ItJl. (Sec COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS, S. The .sticks u.se(l 
ill pair.s by the Chiiie.se iii feediiiff 
themselves. The Chinese name of 
the article is ‘ .speedy -ones.’ 

“ Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Cliine.se name 
had this meaning, and accaistomed to 
the jdirase rhop-clwp for ‘speedily,' 
u.sed chop a.s a translation ” (Bixhop 
Monlc). [Prof, (liles writes: “The 
N.E.l). gives ineori'i'ctly i.e. 

‘niiiihle hoy.s,’ ‘iiiml)le ones.’ Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without hleiiiLsh. 
He, leaves the ufljdrate out of hmi^ of | 
W'hich the ofticiaJ tirtliogiaidiy is now 
E mi-k' ufii-iaA, ‘ liasteners,’ tiu“ teriniiui- 
tion -erfi bringing out the value of fzfty 
an enclitic ]»article, better than ‘one.s.’ 
Bishop Moule’s suggestion is on the 
right track. I think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
Euai and applied it accordingly, u.sing 
the ‘pidgin’ waird chop as the, to him, 
natural equivalent.”] 

c. 1.540. — . . his y<ning daughters, with 

thtiir brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed oiir.selvo.s with our hands, for that 
is contrary to tho fii.stome which is obMerv<jd 
throughout the w'hole omiiire of China, 
where the Inhabitants at tlioir moat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little .sticks 
made like a pair of Oizurs" (this is the 
translator's folly ; it is really wm duon patts 
JeiUm cotno fusos — “like spindles)." — !*nilo, 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii., in Cvgan, p. 103. 

[1598. — “Two little poocc.s of blacko woode 
made round . . . those they use instead of 
forkes." — Lhuschotm, Hak. Soc. i. 144.] 

c. 1610. — “. . . out comme deux petites 
spatules cie bois fort bien faitos, ([u’ils tien- 
nent entre lours doigta, ot pronnent avoc cola 
ce qu’ils voulent manger, si dextrcmeiit, que 
nen i»Iuh.’’ — Mticyavt, 346. 

1711— “They take it very dextoroiisly 
with a couple of small Chopatioks, which 
serve them instead of Porks.” — Luvkycr, 
174. 


1876. — “ Before each there will bo found 
a pair of ohopstiokB, a wine-cup, a small 
saucer for soy . . . and a pile of small 
pieces of paper for donning these articles us 
required." — ilihs, (Vnutsr SkeU-hfs, 1.53-4. 

CHOTA-HAZRY, s. H. chhon 
hdzirl, Milg. hdztl, ‘little breakfast’; 
rcfrc.slimcnt takim in tin* (‘arly moin- 
ing, hcfdiv or after the nioniing exer- 
cise. The term (see HAZREE) was 
I originally jieniliar tf» the Bengal 
I Presidency. In l^ladras the meal is 
called ‘early tea.’ Among the Dutch 
in .Ia\a, this meal consists (or did con- 
sist in 1860) of a large r u]) of tea, and 
a large juece of cheese, presented by 
lire .ser\aut vhi) calls om- in the 
morning. 

18.j 3.— “ After a hath, .'ind liasty anfai- 
! broakfjust (which is called in Indni ‘a little 
breakfast*) at tho Euston Hotel, he pro- 
• oodod to the private rcsid(*nco of n man of 

nw,”— u. 179. 

I ]86C. — “Thoro is oiio .small nicMl ... it 
I IS that commonly known in India by the 
I llinrimstani numo of chota-hSJsiri, and in 
«»ur English colonies as ‘ Early 'I’oa.* . . 

I Waring, Tropical Jii'tudnif,^^,. 

]87f>. — “ We took early tea ’'dh liim this 
morning.” — Th/> llUmuna, ch. in. 

GHOUL, CHAUL, u.]). A sea] « a t 
of the Concuii fatmais for many 
centuries under various forms of this 
name, (Jhmwal pr»>per]_>, and pro- 
nounced inKoiikaiii Tsieimml {Hvnclair, 
Ind. Ant. iv. 28.3). It may he regarded 
a.s almost certain iBat this was the 
^IfivWa of Ptolemy’s Tables, called liy 
the natives, as he says, TLfjLovXa. It 
may be fairly conjectured that tlie 
true reading of this w^as TtZ/aoeXa, or 
Ti^^oeXa. We find the sound ch ol 
Indian name.s ajiparently represented 
111 Ptolemy by ri (as it is in Dutch by 
(/). Thus Tidroapa-Ghitor, Tidaravijs = 
(Jhmhiuna ; here TLfjLov\a-^Ch>e7t/wad; 
wliile ' T’id 7 oe/?a and TiadirTra prol)ahly 
stand for names like Clujigara and 
(‘hampa. Still more confidently 
Chniwal may be identified vdth the 
Saimur (Chaimur) or Jaimur of tli‘‘- 
old Arab. Geograph ens, a port at the 
extreme end of Ldr or Guzerat. At* 
Ghoul itself there is a tradition that, 
ite antiquity goes hack beyond that of 
Suali (see SWALLY), Baaseiii, 
Bombay. Tliere were memorablfi 
sieges of Ghoul in 1670*71, and agai» 
111 1594, in wliich tlie Portuguese 
Hucceasfully resisted Mahoinmedan 
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utlonijjtH to cjijitiire tlit" jibu'e. Dr. 
liurgt*H8 identifies the aneieiit -tJ/x^XXo 
r.’ither with a |>laee called ChembuVy 
on tile island ol Troinhay, winch lies 
iniinediately <‘ast of the island of 
lioinhay ; hut tdl inoi'e e\ idence is 
adduced \ve see no reason to adojit 
llii.s.* (.Hjoul .set'ins now lo he known 
a'. Ihivadanda. Emmi tlie name is not 
lo he f(uind in the Inipmal (tay.rtterr. 
I!nriul(unht has a jd.iee in that woik, 
hut without a word lo indicate its 
MUini’etioii with this ancient and 
l iinouH jiort. iil r. (lerson d’Acmiha 
has juihlished in llie ./, lin Jlr. Aa. S(»., 
\oI. \n., Nnti’fi on till' H. tunl Ant. of 
( ^haul. 

A. n. c. SO-UO. — “ Mfra KaXXtfVac fiXXa 
<liTopia roTTiKa, i^T/^ieXXa, ^ai Mavda- 
7<7)a. . . — JWijihis. 

A.n. c. ir»0. — “I'l/icXXa i fitropiov (aq- 
Xdil/^fcoi' vvb rwu TipovXa )" — 

/‘Oit, i. cji}) 17 

\ I). tut). “Thu year 301 I foiittd myself 
III the territory of Sumth (or Chaimtlr). 
lulonpnjj; toTlmd and forniin;j: j»art of the 
inovincu of Pfflr. . . . Thero wore in the 
jilato iilroul 10,000 Mussnlmans, troth of 
llioMi LJillofi lH(inf>iin/i (tijilf-hroods), and of 
natives of Siruf, OnuiH, l^<»si.di, Jiafjftlad, 
X(.” — iMas’iuti, ii. 80, 

1020. Jaimur." Seu ouolation under 

LAB I 

c. 1100 — “SaimUr. 0 dnys from Snulan, 
1- 11 liirtfo, wull-huilt loNMi.” - ».sr, in 

1. [80], 

1. 1470.— “Wo Hailed sis weeks in the 
Afoi till wo reached Chivil, and left (’hivil 
on the seventh week after the jjrcat day. 
'I’his iH an Indian oouutry.”- IM. AdUiu, 
It in Jtuiia in XVth. Cfiit. 

ITilO. — “Departing from tho «iud city of 
^'otuhoia, I travollod on until I arrived at 
aiiothor city miniod Cevul (Chevul) which 
IS distant from the uhovo-moutionofl city 12 
diiya’ journey, and the country lietweon tho 
I'liu and tho other of these citios is called 
t iii/iorati. ” — Varflnma, 1 1 .*{. 

l.'ilS.— Under this year D’Acunha quotoM 
horn Froiro d’Andradrr a story that when 
the Viceroy required 20,000 pardaoB (q.v.) 
to sond for tho defence of Diu, ottorinp in 
] 'lodge a wisp of his minstticliio, tho women 
nf Choul sent nil their earruif^H and other 
jowollory, to be up)ilied lo thi.s particular 
'"‘rvice. * 

lf>.')4.— “'Pho ports of Malmim und Shetil 
'“‘long to the Deooan."- -TAr Motnt^ in 
-Ad.N./f., V. 461. 

ir)84.— “The 10th of November we arrived 
at Chau] which standoth in tho hrme land. 
I'hcro bo two townes, the one belonging 

Hrjo fVr(/u8flon ^ Burgew, Cai’c 'J'emplfs, pp. 

& a4P. Hoe also Mr. James CnmplMilrH excel 
''■111 Uttmbay (ioMtteer, xiv. 62, where rensoiiH are 
■'Uled against the viow of Dr. niirgesH. 


if) the Portugalos, and the other to the 
Moores.” — R. Fiic/i^ in Ilakl. ii. 884. 

c. 1630. — “After long toil ... we got to 
Choul ; then we came to Daman. —iSfir 
T. /ft'rherty od. 166f», p. 42. 

IfW.'i. — “Chlval, a seaport of Deccan."— 
SotJik /s/(t/idni, 88. 

1727.— “ Chaul, in former 'J’lnios, was a 
nolud J^Iaco ff)r 'IVade, particularly for fine 
oiiibroidered Quilts ; but now it is miserably 
poor." — .1. IlaviUton^ i. 243. 

1782. - “That St. Luhin had some of the 
Mahratta otlioors on Ixiard of his ship, at 
tho port of Choul ... he will remomher as 
long as ho lives, for they got so far the 
nsoundaiK'y over the jiolitical Freiitihman, 
as to induce him to come into tlie hat4>our, 
and to land his i-argo of military stores . . . 
n()t one jm-ce of which ho over got back 
again, or was jinid sixpence for,” — /'r/cA' 
Othm'iHitfona on « IaiU' Ptihlnuliony &c., 14. 
In \ Ti'iu1<, vol. 1 . 

CHOULTRY, s. Peculiar to S. 
India, and of doiilitful etymology; 
.Malnyrd. vhOwatl, Tel. rhdwufji^ [tsavadiy 
chan. Ski. rhainr, ‘four,’ vdfny ‘road, 
a ]»l!ice where four roads meet]. In 
W. India llie form used is ciioimf or 
rhoimn' (Dakh. vhdori). A hall, a slied, 
or 11 sinijile Iniigidy used by travellers 
as a, resting place, and also intended 
for the trinisiictiou of jmhlic business. 
Ill the old Madras Archives there is 
fre<|iient iiieiilJou of the “Justices of 
llie Choultry.” A building of this 
kind seems to have formed the early 
(\)urt-honse. 

1G73. --“Here (at Swally near Surat) we 
wore welcomed by tho Deputy President . . . 
w ho t<Kik care for my Entertainment, which 
hero was rude, tho ])laco admitti^ of little 
better 'J’eiiomontH than Booths stilod by the 
name of Choultries." -Fnjer^ 82. 

,, “Maderas . . . enjoys some 

Choultries f<)r Places of Justice.'^’ — Ibid. 39. 

1683.—“. . . ho shall pay for every slave 
.so shipped . . . .60 pagodas to bo recovered 
of him ill tho Choultzy of Madraspat- 
taiiara.” - Otdn' of Miulms Coinu;i/, in 
nVw’f’/cr, i. 136. 

1689.— “Within less than half a Mile, 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or (Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber.”— 164. 

1711.-- “Besides these, five Justices of 
tho Choultry, who are of tho Council, or 
chief Citizens, are^ to decide Controversies, 
and punish offending Indians." — Lockger, 7. 

1714.— In the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, Ac. (India Office Records), we 
have 

“.Josiah Cooke ff actor Register of the 

Choultry, ilf)." 

1727. — “There are two or three little 
Chouiteriss or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in.” — A. Hamilton, ch. ix. ; [i. 9.6], 
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[1773. — “ACholtre ih not much unlike a 
large summer-houae, and in general is little 
more than n bare covering from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Some few indeed 
are more s^iacious, and are alw* endowed 
with u salary to support a servant or two, 
who.so business is to furnish all jiasaongers 
with a certain quantity of nee and fresh 
water." — 7i'e.s', G7.] 

1782. — “Lea fortunes aont employees a 
b&tir des Chauderies aur lus chemins." - 
Soniienif, i. 42. 

]7f*0. — “On no rencontre dans ce.s 
voyages aucunc auberge ou hAtellcrie sur 
In route ; mnis elle.s sent roinplac^os juar des 
lieuiL do repos up^ielees schultris (r,lnnut<- 
rifs), qui sont des bfitimens ou verts et 
inhabites, oil les Voyageurs no trouvont, eii 
gdntlral, qu’un toil. . . Haa/urr, ii. 11 

1809. — “He resides at present in an «)1(1 
Choilltzy which has been fitted up for his 
use by the Kosident." — JA. Wilrutia, i. 
356. 

1817. — “Another fact of much imjM>r 
tance IS, that a Muhoiucdnn Sovereign uji'- 
the first who established Choultries. " 
Mill's Hist. ii. 181. 

1820. — “The Chowree or town-hall where 
the public bu-siness of the towushqi i.s tran.s- 
acted, is a building 30 feet .S(|uare, with 
square gablo-onds, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treble row of .square wotxleu 
posts.'*— Jcc. of Township of Loonijy in J/. 
Lit. Soc. Jlornbaify ii. 181, 

1833. — “.lunar, 6th Jan. 1833, . . . Wo 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadi, 
but Mr. Kscombo of the S. kindly in- 
vited us to hts house."— Smith's Life of iJi . 
John Wilson^ 156. 

1836. — “The roads arc ^ood, and well 
supplied with choultriOB or taverns" (') 
PkillipSy Mdllon of J'aclSf 319. 

1879. “Let an organisod watch ... be 
cstablishud in each village . . . arincil nith 
good tulwars. They ^Inmld be stationed 
each night in the village chouri.”— - 
iiuA Times of Indian May 12, SujqJ 7/^ 

•See also CHUTTBUM. 

CHOULTRY PLAIN, u.p. Tbi.s 

Avaa the name giNcn to llu* open 
country formerly ti\Lsliug to tbc S.'W. 
of Madras. Choultry I'lniu was also 
the old designation of the lid. t,)uai tcr.s 
of the M^dra-s Army ; eijuivaJent. to 
“Horse Guards” in We.stiinnsttr (('. 
P. B. MS.). 

1780. — “Every gentleman now poHscssing 
a house in the fort, was hapi»y in aceomino- 
dnting the family of his friend, who before 
had resided in Choultry Plain. Note. 
The country near Madras Ih u perfect 
flat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, a small choidtry." — Hodges^ 
Travels^ 7. 


OHOUSE, s. and v. This word i.s 
ongjiially Turk, rlidash, in forinei*v 
days a sergeant -at-nrms, herald, or tin; 
like. [V'amherv (Skrtrhes^ 17) speaks 
of the Tchatish ns the leader of a parly 
of pilgrims.] Its meaning as ‘a cheiif,’ 
or ‘to swindle’ is, apparently heyond 
doubt, derived from the anecdote thus 
related in a noli* of W. Gifford’s ujxm 
the ]ia.ssfigc in Hen Jonson’s Alchc 
misf^ which is quotL'd below'. “In IfJOfi 
Sir lioberl, Shirley .sent a messenger oi 
rhiaus (i\H our old ai liters call luni) to 
this eouiitry, as his agent, from the 
Grand Signor and the Sojiliy, to traii>- 
aet .some priqiaralory business. Sii 
Kobert followed him, at bis leisnii-, 
asHinhassador Iroin liolli these' ]>rime>, 
lint before he leached England, he- 
agi'iit had rhinuned the Tiiilish and 
Persian meirhunts hei-e of 4000/., uiw. 
taken his flight, uuconscious ])erlia]i', 

. that lie had enriched the language 
j with a W’ord ol wliiidi the etymolog\ 
w'ould iiij.slea(l Upton and ]iuz/,le JM 
|john.son” — Kd. ol lien \t ouson, j\ 
27. “In Kattyw'ar, where the nutiNc 
chiefs eni])lny Arab mereenaries, the 
Ohaus still hourislies as an olbiiev of <i 
coin))Hny. WIu'ii 1 joined the Political 
Agency" in that Jhx'viiice, there was :i 
company of .Arabs attaclied to tlie 
Residency undei a Chaus.'' (M.-Geu. 
Keathuje). [The N.E.J). thinks that 
“Gifford’s note must be taken will 
reserve.” The StanJ. Did, adds ibal 
Gilford’s note asserts that two otlu r 
Chiaiusi’s arrived in 1018-1025. One 
of the above quotatiuna jiroves Ins 
ucMiracy us to 1018. Pevha]»a, how- 
ever, the particular fraud had little t'> 
do W’ith the modern use of the word. 
As JoiLson siiggest-s, rlnnus may lun'c 
been used for ‘Turk’ in the sense of 
‘cheat’; just as ('ntnian stood fur 
‘thief’ or ‘rogue.’ Por a furtlur 
di.scu.ssion of the word see N. <5 Q-, " 
Her. VI. 387 ; 8 .ser. iv. 129.] 

1.560.—“ Cum voro me taoilorol iiiclu- 
sidui.s in eodern divorsono, ago cum mo 
ChiaUBO (genus id est, ut tibi senpHi abii'', 
luultipliei.s npiui 'J'ureus offieu, quod otuun 
fid omtorurn custodiam cxtonditur) ut mila 
liceiit aore meo dornum eonducero. . . ' 

Jiitsheij. Kpist. iii, j). 149. 

IGIO. — ^A)apper. . . . What do you ibiu^ 
of me, that 1 am n chiaUB 7 

Face. Whnt’H that 'i 

Dapper. The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I o.tn a 
'J’urk ? 
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Favf. Como, noble Hcictor, prny thee let’H 
“iwovail ; 

Thus is tho gentlcmnn, and ho’s no chiauB." 
lUn. Jonsov, Tile AlchemUt^ Act 1. sc. i. 

] fills.— 

Fn/goso. (iulls or Moguls, 

'I’lif?, rap, or other, hotjon-Tn<»pen. vandon, 
Ship- jack or choUBOB. Whoo ' the brncc 
;jrc flinched. 

'I’he pair of shavoiN are siujuk’d from ii‘>, 
Don. ...” 

Ford, T)o Liidn'i, Trail, Act FI. sc. i. 
1019.-- “ C(Hi pli jinibiiscint(H-i slraincn 
I he Hero condiicova, cioc I’lndiuiio, <h Sciah 
^(■lilIl. un ciaUBC 'I'lirco cd i J\1osr«»vili. . 

/'. d»l(a VoLh, li. fi. 

- '‘Chiaouz on 'I'unj cst vn Serpent 
(111 Ihntin, et dans la eanijiapne la parde 
'I vne Kariiimne, <iui fait le puot, se nonmio 
■iil'isi Chiaouz, et CC't employ n’est pas 
nitreinciit honeste.”- ].i (lo\r, ed IGnT, 

|( 

Itlnh. 

’ < \aa/w.d. We art* 

In a fair way to be ridiculous. 

What think you *' Chiaus’d bj a •'cholar.” 
'^inrhji, Ihnaoai il' Motumon, Act 11. sc. ui 
lOfid. “Tilt* I’ortiipals have choused us. 
It soeni.s, in tlie Isl.md of llombay in the 
I .ist lnd)s , for after a prent charpe of our 
licit, s beinp sent thither with full eonuiii.S' 
loii from the Kiup of I’ortupal to receive it, 

I lie (JoNeruour by some pretenee or tither 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Ship 
man." I'uafu, Jhun/, JSlat In; led. Wlinitlfi/ 

Ui. TiaJ. 

1(57-1.- 

' When pec'.e and ]>ullen are sedue'd 
\nd sows of .sui'kinp pips are chows’d." 

Jfiiddirim, Pt. II. canto Ik 

Ifi74.— 

‘ 'IVaiisform’d to a Kreiiehmau by my art ; 
Me stole your cloak, and })iek’d joiir 
jioekut, 

ChoWB’d ami caldes’d ye like a blcndc- 
hoad." Ildil. 

1 Tub— “900 chiaux : they carried in their 
li.ind a baton with a double silver crook on 
the end of it; . . , tho.so froipiently chanted 
iiioral Nonteneo.s and encomiums on the 
occasionally proelaiminp also his 
'letories as he passeil alonp.”— iffor/ra//, 
170. 

170li.— “Lo 27® d’Ao(\t 17(52 nous onten- 
■liines un coup de canon do chateau de 
Kithira, c’tftoit aigne ijii'iiii TsjaUB (courier) 
' toit arrive do In grande canivane." — 
yielot/ir, Voyage^ i. 171. 

1820. — “Wo started at break of day from 
die northern' Kii hurl) of Ispahan, led by the 
chaouBhoB of the pilprinmpe. . . ."—Ilajii 
littba, ed. 1835, })^ 0. 

CHOW-CHOW, s. A coiniiioii ap- 
I'liojiiiou of tliu Pw/rtott-Englisli term m 
is to inixei preserves ; but, as 


the (juoDition sliow.s, it has many uses ; 
the idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
It is the name given to a book by 
Viscounteas Falkland, whose husband 
was (Jovernor of Bombay. There it 
.seenis to mean ‘a medley of trifles.’ 
Chow i.s ill ‘jiigeon’ apjdied to food 
of any kind. [‘‘From the erroneous 
impression tliat (Jogs form one of tlie 
])inicijml items of a Chinaman’s diet, 
llie (ommoii v.irietv lias been dubbed 
ihe ‘chow dog’” (JUtll, Things Chinm^ 
]». 179).] We find the word chow- 
chow 111 Vdiimentritt’s Vocitlfulof of 
Manilla terms: Chau-chau, a Tagal 
di.sh so c.'illed,” 

186K.— “'I'hc word chow-chow is sug- 
postivc, csiieciiill) to the Indinri reader, of 
II mi.vture of things, ‘good, bad, and in^ 
dittcronl,’ of .sweet littio oningos and bite 
of bamboo stick, slices of sugar-cane and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
ami made upon tho whole into a very 
tolerable confection. . . . 

“ Liidy Falkland, by her happy selection 
of II name, to a certain extent deprecates 
and disarm^ criticism. Wo cannot complain 
that her work is without plan, unconnected, 
.iml Momctimcs trash), for these are exactly 
the conditions inijihed in the word chOW- 
ChOW." -- JiOiuhinf i^iairterlif IlcvieWy .lanURpy, 
p. 100. 

18S2. — “The v.'inety of uses to which the 
compound word ‘chow-chOW’ put is 
almost endless. ... A ‘No. 1 ctiow-cliow’ 
thing .sipnilics utterly worthless, hut when 
applied to a breakfast or dinner it means 
‘ unexccptionably pood.’ A * rlanr-c/ijow ' 
cargo is an assorted cargo ; a ‘ general .shop ' 
is a ' i/ioii-i'hoir' shop . . . one (factory) was 
culled tho Ulioii'-rlain,’ from its being in- 
liiibitod by divers I’lirsoos, Moormen, or 
other natives of India.”— Thr Fankwae, 
1 ). 03 . 

CHOWDRY, R. H. chaudhariy lit., 
‘a lioldtM* (if four’ ; the tixplanalion of 
which is olxscurc : [rallu'v hkt. chahra- 
dhurin^ * the bearer of tlie discus as an 
(‘iisigii of authorily ’]. The usual appli- 
catjoii of the term i.s to the lieadiiiaii 
of a craft in a town, and more 
particularly to the person who is 
.selected by Goveninient as the agent 
through w)iom supplies, wTirkmen, &c., 
are .supplied for ])ublic purposes. 
[Thus the Chaudlwrl of cArters provides 
carriage, the Chaiidlian of Kahars 
beai-ens, and .so on.] Formerly, in 
places, to tile he^idman of a village ; 
to certain holders of lands ; and in 
Guttaek it was, under native rule, 
applied to a di.strict Revenue officer. 
In a pajicr of ‘ Explanations of Terms ’ 
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funnelled to the Council at Ftu-t 
William hy Warren Hastings, then 
liesident at Moradbagh (1759), chow- 
drees are defined as “ Landlitddcrs in 
the next rank to Zeiuindars.” (In 
Long, p. 176.) [Coni]). VENDU- 
I^STEB.] It IS also an honorific 
title given by servants to one of their 
mimher, usually, wc believe, to the nuJll 
[see MOLLT], oi- gardener —as hhaltfu 
tq the cook and tailor, /aiaaV/fir to the 
hhishtt, mehtar l,o the SAveejun*, ttirddr to 
the bearer. 


c. 1300. — “ . . Tlie pO(i])lc were Uroup'tit 
to such a .state of obodicnce that one revenue 
officer would string twenty . . . chaildharis 
together by the neck, and enforce iiayiiient 
h^^blows.” — Zia-utl-dln Jlurnl, in iii. 


c. 1343. — “The torntonca dcjicndent on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds 
each of which has a Jauthari, who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus.”- Hm 
Batata, iii. 388. 


(177-.- “Chowdrahfi, Iimd-holdcrs, in tin* 
next rank to Zemeendars. ' - Wnlst, Vwaiof 
Bengal, (tloss. s.v.J 

1788.— “ Chowdry. — A Landholder or 
Farmer. J'roncrly he is above the Zemin- 
dar 11 ) rank; but, ufcf»rding to the present 
custom of Bengal, ho is deemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as tlic 
principal imrveyor of the rnarkots in towns 
or camjis.’ — Juihan I 'ocahti/affi (Stockdalo’s). 


CHOWK, s. H. chank. An open 
place o] Avule street in the middle of 
a city wlim* the market is held, [as. 
for cxamnle, the CJcdnd7il (Jhauk of 
Delhi]. It .seeniH to be adoj*l.ed in 
Persian, and there is an Arabic form 
Suk, which, It is jn.st jiossihh*, inji,% 
have been borrowed and Aral u ml fioili 
the jire-sent word. The radical idea of 
cJiau/c seems to he “four ways” [Ski 
rhatmhka], the ci-ossing of si reeks a1 
the centre of hn.siness. (Jomjiaie (atr- 
fax, and the Quatfm dantofti of Palermo. 
In the latter city there is a mark<‘t 
place trailed Piazza Ballaro, wdiich in 
the 16th century a clironicler calls 
Seggeballarath, or as Ainari iiilerpivts, 
»9/7^-Balhara. 

[18M.— “The Chandy Choke, in Dcliii 
... is perhajis tho broadest street in any 
city in the East.”— tSihiun’, Excurbwia nt 
India, i. 49.] 


CHOWHEE, R. The usual native 
name, at least in thti Bengal I’re^ideiicy, 
for an Anglo-Indian cantonment (q.v!). 
It is H. chJuImil, ‘a thatched roof,’ 
chhdond, chhdnd, ‘ to thatch.’ 


J1829. — “The Jiegent wxus at the chaoni, 
his standing camp nt (Jagrown, when this* 
event occurred."— Tw/, Annals (Cnlciittii 
reprint), ii. 611.] 

CHOWBINGHEE, n.p. The name 
of a road and (luarter of (lalcntta, in 
A\hich most oi the best Eurojiean 
h on scH stand ; (%aiir(ni(fl. 

1780 . — “'riic hoii.soH . . . ut Chowringee 

also will be uiiu'h more lusalthy." — Sft<u(- 
J\arr, ii. 'JOn. 

1790. “To dig a large tank opposite to 
the Cheringhee Buildings."— /^/J. ]3. 

1791. “ Wlicreas a robbery was oom- 
mitted on 'riiesdiiy night, the 'first instant, 
on thf Chowringhy Hoad.”- Thid. .^^(4. 

1792. “/'V Pn.atr Svlf. A nc/it, coin- 
)iact and now built garden hon*.c, )>luu.srtntly 
Hitufitod at Chouringfy, and from its foii- 
tignity to K(»rt William, pecnlnirly well 
calculated for an ofl'u-cr , it would likewise 
be a hantlsoitu* j)ro\ision for a native lady, 
or a child. 'I’he ]»ri('(! i^ lf»00 sicca rupees.'’ 
—Jhal. 11. .^>11. 

180.3 “Chouringhee, an entire village 

palaces, runs for .i considerable lenglli 
at right angles with it, and altogeUior forms 
the finest view 1 I'ver beheld in any cil).” 

Ld. Valnitia, i 2,fU. 

1810. — “As 1 enjoyed Ciilciitta much less 
this tunc ... 1 left it with less regiet. 
Still, when itns.sing the Chowringhee ro.ul 
the lust (luA , 1 -- 

‘ liOi>ke(l on .strcnoi and sea ami plain 
As what I ne'jr might sec again.’ " 

bllpliiniit<ni'\ in Lije, >■ -31. 

1818.- “lie wished all Cheltenham, ai 
Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could .sec him 
in that ]Kisitioii, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and in coTnj>any with such a famous 
buck us Buwxifin Cruw'lcy, of the (luards." — 
Fair, cd, 18(57, i. 2-37. 


CHOWRY, M. 

(a.) See CHOULTRY. 

(b.) vltuinoitr, chaunrl , from Skt. 
rhaiiKira, chdniara. l^ie hnshy tail of the 
Tihet-an Yak (‘I.v.), often set in a costly 
decorated handle 1o use as a fiy-flai)]»er, 
ill whieb foi-ni it Avas one df the in- 
.signia of amuent Asiatic royalty. Tlic 
tail Avas also often attaelied to the 
hoi\se-tra]>])ingH of native Avarriors ; 
Avhilst it, formed from remote times 
the .standard of nations and nomad 
tribes of Central A.sia. The Yak-tails 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aeliuii, and by Cosmaa (Ree undlr 
YAK). Allnsions to the chdrnara, as 
a simi of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
hooka and iiiecTiptions, e.g. in the Poet 
Kalidasa (see transl. by l)r. Mill in 
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As. Soc. Bmg. i. 342 ; the Amarakoaluty 
‘n. 7, 31, &(!.). The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in the 18th century 
ajipears to have heeii “Cow-tails” 
(<|.v.). And hence Bogle in his 
J<iurnal, as jmhlislied hv Mr. Marhhani, 
tails Yaks by the absurd name t>f 
'' (OV'-iailM r(nvs” though “horse- 
lailed cows” AMUild have been intav 
gfviiiane ’ 

c A.n. 2f>0. — “ Rouii' 5e yevrf 8vo, 8pofii- 
Koib Tf Kai AWovs dy pLov% 5nvu>s‘ tK toutwv 
yc 7UV ^odv nal ris pLVioffofiai iroioC't'Tat, Kai 
TO (TUip-a vappiXavts tiffiv ot8t rds 5t 
oi’pes i'xoi'Ut Xfi'Kus itTxi'pus." — Athan. de 
Xal. An XV. 14. 

i.D. (>31-r>.- “. . . witli his arniies whifl. 
were flarkeiiifl hy the sj»(»tloss ch&maras 
tiiflt were waved over them."— .4 ///oA* In- 
st. I'ljition. 

c. 940. — “They export from this country 
iho hair named (or ul-chamax) of 

which those tly-flaps are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, whicli alt«mlant.s held over 
the heads of kmy:H when Riving niidieneo."^ 
AJiuyu/ll, I. 1J80 The cxjuTHSioiiH of 
are aptly illu^rated hy the Assynim aiul 
1‘craepolitaii sculiiliires. (Sec also Muno 
l‘oh>, hk. 111 . eh. 18; jVo. Conti, p. 14, in 
fndiu tn (hr ^VIVA Crnttoif). 

1023.— “I’or .'idornrnoMt of their horses 
they earned, hiiug to the canlles of their 
saddles, groat tufts (»f a eertaui wliite hail, 
long and hue, which th(\v told me were tin 
tails of oortaiii wild o.\cii found in India." 

/'. dr/la \ollr, ii. t>t)2 ; [Hak. S<i<'. ii. 2G0|. 

1809. -'“He also i»rcscnlcd me in trays 
which were as iwiial laid at my feet, tw«> 
heaiitiful chowries. /am/ Vafrntai, i. 42S 

1810. — “Near Hrahma are Indra niul 
fndranec on their clej»hant, and helow is .<■ 
female figure holding a Auimam or choW 
ree.” — Maria (iraham, 

1827. — “ A black female .slave, riclilv 
dressed, .stood behind him witli a chowry. 
or cow’s tail, having a sih'cr handle, which 
she used to keep off the flie.s." Sn- IT. Stott, 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, ch. x. 

CHOWRYBURDAR, s. Tin 

.s(‘i \'ant who carries llic Chowry. H. 
P. chaunrl-htmhfr. 

1774. — “The Deh-Tiajah on horsohac-k 
• . . a chowra-burdax on oacli side of him.” 
-liogfe, in Markham’s Tibet, 24. 

[18.18. — “ . . . the old king w'os .sitting in 
the garden with a chowiybadar waving the 
Hies from him ." — Mm Eden, I’p the Vountru, 
1. 138.] 

OHOWT. OHOUT, h. Mahr. chauthy 
‘one fourth part.’ The blackmail 
levied hy the Mahrattas from the 
provincial governors os compensation 


for leaving their districts in immunity 
frtun jilunder. The term is also ap- 
plied to some otlier exactions of like 
ratio (see Wilson). 

(irififf.— Mr. Whiteway refers to Covto 
(Dec. VII. bk. 6, ch. 6), where this word is 
used in reforonco to payments made in Ih.'iff 
in the time of U. fVmstuntino de Bragan(;n, 
and in papers of the early part of the 17th 
century the King of the Cbouteas is fre- 
•piently mentioned.] 

1844. — “Tliis King holds in our lands pf 
Daiijuri a certain ]»aymont which they call 
Cbouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the I’ortuguoso, and so 
after they cuinc under our jiower the pay- 
ment continued to he made, and about these 
ex.'ictiiiii.s ami payments there have risen 
great disjaites and contciitioiis on one aide 
and another."— //omrro (MS ). 

1874. — “ Messengers were .sent to Bn.sscin 
demanding the cboilt of all the Portuguese 
territory in these parts. 'Pho ihout means 
the fourth part of the revenue, nnd this i.s 
the earliest mention we find ot the claim. ” 
— ihvie's p. 4i^i. 

1761-78. — “They (the English) wore . . . 
not a little surprised to Hud in the letters 
now received from Bainjorow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
Nu1m»I), a }>orom])t/C>ry demand of the Cbout 
or tribute duo to the King of the Morattoes 
from the Nal)oh.ship of Arcot." — Orme, 
II. 228-9. 

1801.— “The Pe.shwah . . . cannot have 
a right to two choutes, un^v more than 
to two revenues from anv village in the 
same year." - Jhsp. (ed. 1837), 

li 17r». 

IS.'iS.- “. . . 'I'hey (the Mahrattas) were 
accustomed to demand of the provineos they 
threatened with devastation a certain portion 
of the imblic revenue, generally the fourth 
part ; and this, under the name of the 
cbout, became the recognized Mahratta 
tribute, the ]>rico of the absence of their 
plundering hordes.”— Whitnei/, Oriental and 
Ling. Studies, ii. 20-21. 

CHOYA, CHAYA, CHEY, s. A 

root, fgeiie.rfilly known as chayroot,] 
{Hedijoti.'i mnhiiUxln, Lain., OldmlaTidia 
ninh.y L.) of tbc Nal. ()rd. Cinchon- 
aceae, aUbrding a riid dye, soinctiiucs 
called ‘India Madder,’ [‘Dye Root,’ 
‘Raine.sbwaram Root’]; from Tain. 
Rhitijavn, Malnyfd. cfidyaver (chdyay 
‘colour,’ very ‘root’). It is exported 
from S. India, and was so also at one 
time from (kiylon. There is a figure 
of the plant in Lettres Edif. xiv. 164. 

c. 1666. — “Also from S. Tome they layd 
great store of red yarne, of iKimbost died 
with a mote which they call laia, as afore- 
savd, which rrdonr will never out .” — (Jamar 
Frederike, in Tlakl, fii. 354], 
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1583. — *' Ne vieii aiichora di dettn gaia du 
un altro luc^o dotto PotoiK)li, o He no tingono , 
pttrimente in S. Thomfe.”— f. 107. 

1672.— “Here groweth very good Zaye." ' 
— JiaUiueus, 

[1679. — “ ... if they would provide 
nmstors of Chae nud White goods. ...” 
— Mmioriall of S. Mastf)' in Jihtva Mati., 
p. 131.] 

1726. — “Saya (a dye-root that is used on 
the Citast for painting chint/os).”— I 

Cho7 . 45. 

1727. — “Tlie Lsl.'ind.s of J>iu (near Masu- 
lipntani) jirodneo the famous Diff called 
Shaii. It is a Shrub growing in (rrounds 
tliat are overflown with the Spring tides.” 
—A. Ham if Km, i. 370; [od. 174-1, i :174J. 

I860.— “The other ])roduotious that eon- 
Btituted the exjiorts of the Island were 
samn-wood to I'ersia , and choya-roots, a 
substitute for Madder, collected at Mnnaar 
. . . for transmission to Surat.” — Tenncnl's 
Cfylon, ii. 54-55. See also Vkitln's 
O’azctteer (1834), p. 40 

CHUCKAROO, s. English .soldier’s 
lingo for Chokra ((i.v.) 

CHUCKEB. Frrnn IL chnkar, 
chaickar, chakra, Skt. chakra, ‘a \\lieel 
or circle.’ 

(a.) 8. A (jiioit for ]»lfi\ing the 
Euglisli game ; hut Jiiore projierly 
the shar]! ([uoit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu lULssiIe 
w'eajion, and js, or was till recently, 
earned hy the Silch fanatics called 
Akdli (sec AKALEE), generally en- 
eireling their j»eaked Liirlians. ' The 
thing is descrihed hy Tavernier (E. T. 
ii. 41 : [ed. Jktll, i. 82]) as carried hy 
u conimiiy of Mahommcdaii Fakirs 
wdioni he met at Sherjiur in (luzeral. 
See also Lt.-Cal. T. Lemn, A Fbj, &c., 
j). 47 : \_E(j>rton, ILttidhuuk, PI. ir», No. 
64]. 

1516. — “In thy Kingdom of Duly . . . 
they have houio .steel wheels which they call 
ohaoarani, two lingers broad, Nhurp outoide 
like knives, and without oflgo inside ; and 
the surface of these is the si/.e of a .small 
jdate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm ; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it spin round many 
times, and so they hurl it at thoir cneniies.” 
•^harhosa, lOO-lOl. 

1630. — “In her right hand shee bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and sharp-edged in the super- 
ficies thereof . . . and slung off, in the 
quickness of his motion, it is able to deliiiur 
orconuey death to a farro remote enemy.” 
— Lord, Rise, of (fte Banian liefi^ioji, 12. 


(b) V. and s. To lunge a horse. H, 
chakamd or chakar karnd. Also ‘th^ 
lunge.’ 

1829.- “It was truly tuiitaliring to soo 
those follows chfLckering their horses, n.)1 
more than a (juarter of a mile from our 
post ." — John Shipp, i. 1.53. 

[(c.) ]n Polo, a ‘period.’ 

[11H)0. — “Two boiitH wore played to-f'ay 

. . . In the tiponing cbUkker I'apt. 

earned the ball in ." — Otvriand Mail, Aug. 
13 I 

CHUCKERBUTTY, n.].. Thw 

Yulgan/cd Bengal Brahman name i-, 
as Wilson ])oinls out, a con‘iij>tioii i»j 
claikrararttl, the title aHhunied hy the 
most exalted ancient Hindu .sove- 
reigns, an unutu-sal Emperor, whose, 
chariot-wheids rolled over all (so it ib 
exjilaiiied l>y some). 

c 400 “ 'J'hen the Jhkshutii Uthala began 

to think thus with herself, ‘To-day the 
King, ministers, and people are all going 
to meet Buddha . . . but 1— a woman — how 
can T contrive t«) get the first sight of him 
Buddha nuniediately, h) his divine power, 
ch.iuged lier into a holy Chakravarttl 
baja.” — I'tdi'i'/t, of Fah-kian, b’. hjf Buih, 
]>. 63. 

c. 160.- “ On a certain day (Asoku), 
having . . , aseertamed that the sapei- 
naturally gifted . . . Nftga King, whose 
age e.\tended to a l{apt»f, had seen the four 
Buddhas , . . jie thus addressed him : ‘ be- 
loved, exhibit to me the porstui of the 
omniscient being of infinite wi.sdoin, tin 
Chakkawatti t>f the doctrine . Mahu 

lOanho, p. 27. 

18.56. — “ 1’he iinportaiico attached to the 
possesaiou of a white clej)hant is traceable 
to the Buddln.st .system. A white elephant 
of certain wonderful oiidowmonts is one of 
the seven precious things, the poH8eH.sion ol 
which marks the Ma/ta Chakravarttl Ra/x 
. . . the holy uiul universal sovereign,^ 
character which appears once in a cycle.”- 
Mtssiiin to the Uoiirf of A ra (Major’s Phayro’s), 
1858, 1*. 154. 

CHUCKLAH, s. H. clmkld, [Ski. 
chakra, wdiecl ’J. A twritorial siih- 

divi.sioii uiidtM' the Mahomiiiediin 
government, thus defined By Warren 
HiLstings, in the jwijier quoted under 
CHOWDRY : 

1759. — “The jurindiction of a Phojdar 
(sec FOUJDAR), who receives the rents from 
the Zemindars, and accounts for thorn with 
the Government. " 

1760. — “ In the treaty concluded with Iho 
Nawitb Meer Mohummud Cdsim Kh4n, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it was agreed that . . • 
the English iirriiy should be ready to assist 
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him ill the management of all uflairH, and 
that the landu of the chuklahs (diatncts) 
tif Biirdwan, Midna]>oro and (Chittagong, 
Mhonlrl be aasignod for all the charges of the 
company and the army. . . .''—Harington's 
Anohiiuof ihf iMins tnifi /tfgulatioiut, vol. i. 
Calfiitta, *1805-1809, p. 5. 

CHUCKLEB, s. Tam. ami Malayfil. 
shakkiliy till' mime of a very low 
ciisto, iiiembcrfl of which are (din- 
ners or colihlers, like the (7amo/j.s* 
(^ee CHUMAR) of U]»per India. I hit 
whilst the hitter are rej)uj,e(l to he a 
u*rv (lark caste, the ( Viar/r/m- are Ian 
(',c,e EllinVa Gloss. h\ Juitou.s^ i. 71, and 
t\thlwt‘U's Gram. 574). [(.)iJ the uIIum* 

hand the Madras Gloss. (s.\.) wiys th.it 
as a rule they are of “a dark hhu k 
liue..”l Collo(jiiially in S. India 
llnu'kler is used for a iiati\e .shoe- 
maker. 

c 1580.— “All the (ientoos {(I'mtms) of 
iIkhu parts, e.spacially those of Itisiuiga, 
liavo many castes, which tnke precedence 
one of another. The hnvest are the Cha- 
quivilie, who ^lukc shoos, and cat ull un- 
clean flesh. . . — J*ritnart‘ JftmrUf kc., f. 95. 

1759. — “Shackelays ure shocnuikers, and 
held in the Haine despicaltle light on the 
Coromandel Coast ns the Isiaddes and rul- 
ing on the Afalahar.” ^ Ji’t'S, 20. 

c. 1790. -“Aussi n'ost-oo qiie le r(^l>ut do 
1 1 cla.s.se iii^priseo des parnas ; si voir les 
tBchakelis on cordonniers et les ottmus on 
lossoycurs, (pn s’oecupent (U* renterrement 
cL la conihustion dos morts.” J/aofta’r, 
n 00. 

11844.--“. . . the chockly, who pcrforiiib 
the degrading duty of executioner. . . — 

<W/»0/, A/aiiiin's, fir., of India, ii. 282. j 

1809. — “'rhe Komatis or uiereaiilile cn.sto 
of Madras hy long ostublished eustoiii, are 
rc(juiPod to send an otforing of betel to tlio 
chucklers, or shooniakers, boforo eoiitraci- 
mg their niarriago.s. ” — A’o IT. Mhot, in 
./. Eth.a. Sue., N. S. vol. i. 102. 

OHUCKMUCK, B. H. ihakmak. 
‘ Flint and steed.’ One of the titles 
<oiil‘erred on Haidar ’Ali before he 
ruse to power was ‘Ghakmak Jang, 
* Firelotdi of Wav’? See H. oj Hydar 
A’aiA, 112. 

CHUOKBUM, B. All ancient coin 
once generally current in the S. of 
^hdia, Malaya), clialcram, Tel. cliak- 
rainu ; from Skt. chakra (see under 
CHUCKER). It is not easy to say 
"'hat was its value, as tlie statements 
“re iucoiisistent : nor do they con- 
iirin Wilson’s, that it was emial to 
^^ne-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 


the Madras Gloss, (b.v.) it bore the 
.Maine relation to the gold Paigoda that 
the Anna dues to the Bupee, and 
under it again w.is the ('.o]ipei‘ Cash, 
w’hich was its sixteenth.! The de- 
nomination .survives in Travaueore, 
[where 28A go to one rupee. (Ibid.)] 

1.551. — “And the fanorns of the place are 
called chocroes, W'hich are coins of inferior 
gold , they are worth 12A or 121 ^1^® 

/Hirf/ito i>{ gold, reckoning the jwrdiio at 800 
rt'/.'."— .1 . .V/off, Lm'ndos Pesos, 86. 

1711. -“The Knemy "ill not coiru' to any 
agrouinent unless wo consent tu fiay 80, (XK) 
chuckrums, which we take to bo 10,600 
and odd pagodas.” - In Whecter, ii. 165. 

1818. — Millmru, under Tanjore, gives the 
chuckrum ns a com 0 <jiuil to 20 Madrna, 
or ten gold fauatijs. 20 Madras fuuama 
would be ^ of a ]>ngoda. 

j I From the ilithenlty of handling 
1 these coiiivS, whicli are small and rounil, 

I tliey are eonntisl on n chuckmm 
hociid as in the ease of the Fanam 
(.,.v.).] 

CHUDDEB, s. H. rhddar, a sheet, 
or s(]u;ire pieee of cloth of any kind ; 
the amjde sheet eommonli worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India. It is 
also apjilied to the cloths spread over 
Maliomnushiu tombs. Ilarbosa (ITilC) 
.111(1 Linselioten (1.598) lia\e rhaatars, 
chautan's, as a kind of eorton pi(*ec- 
goods, but It. IS (‘(n'tiiin that this is not 
the same wonh Clioirtars occur among 
llengal piece-goods in Milbiini, ii. 221. 
[The word is vhaaldr, ‘anything with 
lour threads/ and it occurs in tlie li.st 
of (otton cloths 111 the Ahi (i. 94). In 
a letter of KIlO we have '' Claud ares 
;ire while and well requested ” (Danvers, 
Letters, i. 75); ^UJhauters of Agra" 
(Foster, Letters, ii. 45) ; docks has 
“ fine Casho or tlivivter” (Diary, i. 8(1) ; 
and in 1615 they are railed “doir/er” 
(Foster, iv. 51).] 

1.52.5.- “Chador of Camlwija."— Am- 
brmn'a, 56. 

[c. 1610.-—“ From Bengal comes another 
.sort of hanging, of fine linen jiuinted and 
orniimentod with colours in a very agreeable 
fashion; these they call iador." — Pyrard 
de La ml, Hak. Soc. i. 222.] 

1614. — “ Pintados, chints and chadors.” — 
Peyton, in Purclias, i. 530. 

1673. — “The habit of these water- 
nymphs was tine Shudders of lawn em- 
broidered on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of several coloured silks or 
threails of gold."— 3rd ed. 191. 
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1 K;{‘2. “ Chuddur ...» lur^yo piece of 
cloth or sheet, of one and a half or two 
breadths, thrown over tlie head, so us to 
cover the whole body. Men usually sleep 
rolled up in it.” — IlerHots^ (/aiioon-f- 
hUtm, xii.-xin. 

1878. — “Two or three women, who had 
been chatterinj^ away till we appeared, but 
w’ho, on seeinp ii.s, drew thoir 'chadders' 

. . . round their faces, and retired to the 
further end of the boat.” Life in tht' Mo- 
funxif, i. 79. 

Tlio Bampore Chudder is a kind of 
fibawl, of llu* Tilu'liiii .-^liavvl-wool, of 
uniform colour without, jmltcrn, made 
ori^iiiidJy at Hfiiujuir on the Sutlej ; 
and of kilo vear.s largely imported into 
England : [(see the Vaiijah Movo. on 
Wool^ p. 9). Onriously (“iiough a (daim 
to the derivation of the title from 
lirunjmr, in Rohilkhand, N.W.P. i.s 
made in the Iwpt'rial (rar.etten^ 1st ed. 
(a.v.)] 

CHUL! CHULLO! a. m imiHia- 
tive ; ‘(fO oil! Jle (plick.^ 11. chalo ' 
impel', of rhahn't^ lo go, go .s]>eedih. 
[Another conuiion use ol the word iii 
Anglo-Indian slang is — “It uon’l 
chill,” ‘it aii.swer, siieceed.’] 

e. 1790.— “.le montai do trl s-lmnne heurc 
dans nion palnn<juin.— Tschollo (e'est-h- 
diro, TiisirLlic), ericrcnt rnes couliB, ot aussi- 
tOt le voyugi* coninien(,'ii." — Ihaijnn, ii. fj. 

[CHUMAR, s. II. Clitinutr, Ski. 
rhurmti-hara, ‘one a> hf) woik.s ini 
leather,' and thus answeiiiig to the i 
Chuckler oi S. India; an iinjiortani | 
caste found all ihroiigh N. India, 
whose jirimary occujiatioii i.s kmnmg, I 
lull a large numher are agneult uri.sts j 
and day hihonreiK of ^rlrlous kinds. j 

[18‘J-i. - “ rrmii this abcuniiiiition, buef- 
eatini^ . . . tln-y [the HhocUj rndv rank I 
above the ChoomarB, or sluioiiiiikcrs, ^^ho 
feast on dead carcases, and are in Central 
India, a.s elsewhere, deemed .so unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwidl within 
the precincts of the \ ilhiirc.” — J/f</rW/«, 

CMitntf Iiidni, liiid od. ii. 179 | 

OHUMPUK, S. A highly orna- 
iiieiital and sacred tree (M'lrheka rhmii- 
pnru^ L., also M. Jihrrdn)^ a kind (»1 
magnolia, whose odorous yellow blos- 
soms are niucli jirized hy Hindii.s, 
ottered at shniie.s, and ruhhed on the 
body at marriages, &c. H. 

Skt. chamjmlta. Drury strangely says 
that the name is “derived from 
Oia'nrpdy an island hetween Camhogia 
and Cochin C’hiun, where the 1,»-ee 


grows.” Cluimpa is not an island, 
and certainly derives its Sanskrit 
name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tret*. The tree is 
found Avild in the Himalaya from 
Nepfil, eastward ; also in Pegu and 
Teiia.s.serim, and along the (xhauts to 
Tra\ aiieore. The use of thti term 
rlMinpn/ia exteiid.s to the Philippine 
Lsland.s. [Mr. Skeat notes that it m 
highly ]iri/.ed hy Malay women, avIio 
}> ut it in their hair.] 

“ Among others they showed me .i 
flower, in size and form not unhko our 
lili, but of a yellowish while colour, with 
a sweet and ]towcrful scent, and which they 
call Champa jciampA].''— i'. drl/a Vaftr, n. 
.^)17; |Hak. Hoc. i. 40 j. 

1780. “The walks are scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, tio\ 
the plantatiiins of pepper and coffee an) 
oqiinlly new ami idonsing .” — Sir VP. 
ill Mi/n., &c., 11. 81. 

1810. “Home of these (birds) build in 
the .sweet -Mi'ntod champaka and tho 
mango.” Mnrm (rraka/ft, 22. 

1810.— 

“ 1’bc wandering airs they faint 
On tho dark, the silent sti'eain ; 

And the chiunpak’s odoLirs full 
Like sweet thought .% in a dream.” 

SkrUfif, Lints to (in Indian Air. 

1821.— 

“ .Some chumpak llnwers proclaim 
it yet divine.” 

M&liriiiy Ski'hhrs in Ilindoostany 7lk 

CHUN AM, s. Prejiarcd lime ; Jilso' 
.sjifcinlly used fur fine ixdi.shed plasu-i. 
Porn IS of this word occur both in 
Jiravidian languages and Hind. In 
Ihc latter cht'tiKt is from Ski. rh'invK, 
‘]»owder’; in the former il. is sonn*- 
W'hat iinctirtain whether the word i.s, 
oj' js imt, an old derivative from the 
San.skrit. Tn the first of the following 
((uolatioiis the word used seems taken 
from the Malayal. cJiunriOmha^ Tam. 

1910. — “And they also oat with the ."aid 
leaves (betel) n oortain lime made fram 
«»yster sliells, which they call cionamB" — 
Varthenut, 144. 

1.561J.--“. . . 80 that all the names yon 
meet with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar ; such as Mre (betel), okUBa, 
which i.s lime, . . — Oarcia. i. 37^. 

c. 1610.—“. . . I’vn porte son dventaij, 
I’autro la boete d'ar^eiit ploino de betel, 
Tnutre uno boete ou il y a du o hM U Uli qji* 
ost do la chaux.’’— Pyrttrd de Laval, u* 
84 ; LHak. Soc. u. 186]. 
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1014.- “ Having burnt the great idol into 
chunah, he mixed the {K>wdorori limo with 
/,iln loaves, and gave it to the ItuipQts that 
they might eat tho objeets of their wor- 
vhi]). FiriitJita, quoted by Qitafrmirrf, 
\of. Kxt., xiv filO. 

107'i. — “Tho Natives chow it (lletel) vvilh 
Chinaxn (Lime of ealemed Oyster Shells). ” — 

/ /■//(■/’, 40. 

10S7. “ I'liat stores of Kriok, Iron, 

Stonc''. and Chenani b«) in ri'ndiness to 
iiiiiki iip .'ln^ bi'Oach. ’’ — Mfithtts (jtnisi'ffn- 
tri M’iutht, j. 108. 

lOSO. “Chinani is Lime made of ('i>cklo- 
sliell-. iir Lime-''tone ; and l*a\\n is tlie 
Liaf of .1 Tree "—<ti 12:1. 

1700-00. - “ 'File llooring is generall\ om- 
I>iist‘d ol a kind of loam or stucco, eallcil 
ehunam, being ;i lime made of Imrnt sliuHv,.” 

- (mki'K, 1. .'’(2. 

170-1. “In the of Silct for the 

)iacc ol five M'iii‘s . . . my jilioasdai and 
liic • 'oiM pane's gomastah sjiall jf»infly l>re- 
p.iic chunani, ol wliich each slmll defta\ 
ill cvpciiscv, and lialf the chunam so nunlc 
Inll be tri'en to the Conqiain, and tlu' 
'ilii'i' li.'df sli.ill be for m\ use.’ —Ti*af)f <>J 
Mil ./itlhi ,1 ifh (Jif ( •!. in f I's 

A. ni (’/i,,,\ 04. 

isojk “'I’fle of chunain jallars wlmh 
'Mlijiortcd eaUi side . . . were of a shining 
uIiHl Af/. Yah Hint, 1. 01. 

CHUNAM, TO, V. ,sct 111 inoi- 

1:u ; Ol, iiiiM'c I iccjiiciilly, to idn.ster (IN cr 
n nil ( iniii.iin. 

I<''s7. “. . . to get Nshal great jars he 

• III, to ]>iit w lic.it in, and chenam them up, 

■ iiid .s( t them round the foit cm tain.” In 
IIAoA; , 1(,.S. 

1809 . . haling one . . . rotmi . . . 

hcaiitifullv chunammed.”- Af/ Yuhntm, i. 
.'iSO 

Until iKuni ;iii(l vi'i'b are used also m 
llie Aiiolo-( 'liiin.Hc set I lenient, s. 

CHUNARGURH, n.]i. .A faiium.s 

Voek-Jort nil the (iange.s, alin\e Beliare.s, 
tiiid nil the right bank. The iiaiiie i.s 
believed tn be a eniT. of ( 7/ am /Ml -f/ in, 
‘Font Hill,’ a name ]»rnbal)ly gnen 
b -111 the jietnal re.se ml dance of the 
lock, seeii in Inngitiidinal ] rnfile, to a 
limnap fnnt. [Tlie.re i.s a local legend 
that it. re])re.seiits the fnnt of A^ishnii. 
A native iblk etyimdogy makes it 
'I enrr. of OhanihUijiu^ from some 
'c-geiidarv coinieetion with the Hliangi 
(.see CHANDAUL). (See Cnwkr, 
ii'ilm and CafifcH, i. 263.)] 

[1708.- '‘Stiiisiblo of tho vast iinporto lice 
tlio fort of Chunax to Sujah al Dowlah 

■ . . wo havo directed (lol. Barker to rein- 

I'l. tjo the gurriaon. . . — Letter ftt (hurt uf 
Inrtrtms, in A]ip. 78 


[178r».— “ Cllimar, culled by the natives 
Chundalghur. . . Forhex, Or. Afmi. 2uii 
ed. ii. 442. J 

CHUPATTY, s. H. chapdtl^ an iin- 
lenvened cake of bread (generally of 
coarse wh eaten meal), patted flat with 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ; 
Idle ii.sual form of native bread, and 
the sta])Ie food of U]>per India. (St^e 
HOPPER). 

ltnr». - Parson Terry w’oll doHcribes tho 
thing, but mimes it not: “ The ordinary .sort 
of people cut broiid made of a coar.so gram, 
but both t(M)th.some and whole.sonie and 
hearty. They imike it iiji in broad cakes, 
thick like our oaten cakes . and then bako it 
ujHUi sfu.iH rouiiil ii'on hearths which they 
carry with them.” — In Fiirdias, n. 14(58. 

1810. --“Chow-patties, or buniiock.s.” 
Wt/fitiiHMJii, r. A/. II 848. 

lHf»7.— “From vill.-ige to village brought 
by Olio messenger and sent forw-iird by 
another passed u mysterious token in the 
.sluijM- of one of tho.s’o flat uiko.s made from 
flour and water, and forming tho common 
breiul of tho peojile, which in thoir language, 
arc culled chupattieB.”— /ui//f >Vyw// IL«r, 

1 r>70. [The original account of tins l»y the 
( 'orrcs)»ondcnt of tho dated “Boin- 

bsiv, .March 15, 18r»7," is quoted in 2 scr. 

AV«1’ V- -187). J 

There is a iradilkm of a noble and 
gallant (5o\ernoi -(leneral who, when 
eomjudled t,o roii'di it for a day or two, 
acknowledged that “r/mn/vi««<cs and 
nnis(ti(lrliie,n were not sm-li bad diet,”^ 
meaning Chupatties ffiid Mussalla. 

CHUPKUN, s. a. vhaphw. The 
long frock (or oa,s.soi:k) wdiieli is the 
usual dress in l]])])ei‘ India of nearly 
all male natives wdio are not actual 
laboiirer.s or indige.nt per.sons. Tlie 
word is in-obably of Tiii^i or Mongol 
origin, ami is ])erlia]/s identical with 
the rhalinau of the ..4 7/i (i. 90), a word 
still n.sed jii Turki.stan [Vambery, 
{Shrtrlu'n^ 121 m/7.) describes both the 
Tchitfiau or u])j>er coat and the 
TcUehmen or gown.] Hence Beames’s 
connect joii of rhaphm with the idea 
of chap as meaning compreiising or 
clinging [Platts autpahid^ ‘to be 
]>re.s.sedn, “a tightly -fitting coat or 
c/Lssoc'k,” is a little "fanciful. {(Jimp. 
Oram. i. 212 .^7.) Still this idea niay 
have shaped the corru])tioii of a foreign 
w’ord. 

1883.— “Ho was, 1 wua going to say, in 
his shirt sloeveH, only I am not sure that he 
wore u shirt in those days — I think he had a 
ohupkim, or native undor-garmont.” — C* 
liaiKfS, in L. of lA. Lairrenctty i. r»9. 
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CHUPBA, ii.j). Chupnf, [or jierliaps 
rather (Jhluiprd^ ‘a collection of straw 
luits,’ (see CHOPPER),] a town and 
liead-t]narter station of the District 
Wfiran in llahar, on the north hank of 
the Ganges. 

IGGr). — “The Holljiiid Company hn\e ii 
H()ii.so there (at J*atna) l)> re/ison (»f their 
trarle in Salt looter, wliieh tlioy r(^tino at a 
prent T(*^%n called Choiipar . . . 10 loapue'< 
iihoxu I’atna." — Taitrttnr, K. T. ii. r»3 : [cd. 
Bo//, 1 . 121i|. 

172G.— “Sjoppera (C/o^atf)."— Vo/m/tjn, 
(*/iOiotn., &(!., 117. 

CHUPRASSY, S. 11. rhoprdsl, the 
hearer of a chapitU, i.t. a hadge-jilate 
inscribed with the naim* ol the nttice 
to whicli the liearcj' is atTaclu'd. 'J'he 
rhaprdul in an ollii e-i Messenger, nr 
henchman, l)eaiing such a badge on 
-a cloth or leather lull. 'The term 
belongs to the Hengal hresidenev. In 
Madras Peon IS th(' UMial term ; in 
Bombay I^ttywalla, (H. Jmtrim\hi\ 
or “man of tlie belt.” 'J'lu* etymolog\ 
of chajiTux is obscure; |the po]mlar 
jiccoinil IS that il is a corr. of F. rhop-o- 
rua/y ‘left and tigiil^J; but Umvics 
(Gump. Gram. i. 212), who gives huchU 
as the original im'.'ining. 

ISGa. — “ I ronienibcr the da\s \\hen ever} 
•servant in my htui.se w;is u chupraSBee, with 
the exception of the Khansuitnuiuii and ii 
Fortnpuohe Ayah." Tli> l)o»l Bmofa/on, 
j.. 389. 

c. 1866. — 

The hip Sahib's tent has gone from under 
the Feepul tree, 

With his horde of hungry chupraBsees, 
and oily sons of the quill — 

I pfiid them the hrilaj they wanted, and 
Sheitan will .settle the hill." 

Bn ,1. /\ Bj/all, T/t( 0/i/ Pt}i</o}i’t\ 

1877. — “Une of my chuprassies or 
ineflaonpcrs . . . was hadl} wounded." 
Meadows Ta;f/or, L/jt, i. 227. 

1880.— “ Through this refractory medium 
the people of India see their nilers. 'J’he 
ChupraBSie I'aints hi.s master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Every lie 
he tells, every in.sinuntion he throw.s out, 
every demand he makes, is endorsed with 
his rnuHter’s name. lie i.s the an’h-slanderer 
of. our name in India." A/i Jiiibo, 102-3. 

CHURR, fl. H. r/m.r, Ski,, chary ‘*10 
move.’ “A sand-bank or island in 
the current of a river, denosited by 
the water, claims to wliicb were 
regulated by tlie, Bengal Reg. \i. 1825” 
{WiUim). A char is new alluvial land 
■deposited by the gre^it rivers as the 


floods are sinking, and covered witli 
grass, blit not nece.s.sarily insulated. 
It 18 remarkable that Mr. Mar.sb 
mentions a very similar word as used 
for tbe Slime thing in Holland. “New 
.sandbank land, covered vvitli gra.sses, 
is called in Zeeland .•<rhor" (Man am/ 
Katurcy ]>. 33f)). Tlie etymologies uic, 
however, probably (piite ajiiirt. 

1S78. “ 111 the tlry seiison all the viirioU"' 

strciiiiis . . . arc mc'rcl} sih CT thrc.'ids w'lnd- 
lup fiinonp iuimmcriihlc .smuly i.''l.'indh, the 
soil <*f winch IS s})cciull} :idu]»t.«'d for the 
piowth of Indigti. The} mv c.illcd Cburs. 

- /w/# iu the MoJhmi/, 11 a .'.nj. 

CHURRUCK, .s. A wbed or anv 
roUiting macliim- ; jiarl K-iilai ly .ijipliiul 
to sjiiijde maclmics lor c leaning (ulloi,. 
IVrs. clkarllt, ‘the ccb'sl i.il sjdicre,’ ‘.i 
wheel ol anv kind,’ i^vc. Bi-iig. rharu'' 
IS a]>])aienllv a coinintinn of the 
Fcr.sian woi'f), faciljlatcd bv I be niMi- 
ncss of the Ski chahra, \( 

POOJAH Ik'iig. (linml'-pfi JO 

(see POOJA). 'idle Sw ingiiig h'esl ival ol 
ibe Hindus, held on ibc siiii eiil raiuv 
inlo Aries. The jK'rloriiicr i.s .sii** 
]K‘nde<l jrom a long v od, traversing 
round on a ma.st, bv liook.s pas.sc(l 
through iJie mu.siie over llie nlade- 
bones, and tbiui vvliirled round .so a- 
to fly out ( entrlfugally . ddie diu'i 
.seal of Ibi.s l»arl»arous <lis]»liy i.s, oi 
lallirly vva.s, in Bengal, but il vviis 
fornurly prevaleiil in many part.s ol 
Tmlia. [It is ibe Shirry* (('a iunl 
d’el. mdiy Tam. .s/or///, ’Pel. suli, ‘a 
book’) of S. India | There is an old 
de.sci’i]»t loll in I’urcba.s's I'i/iji iioatjr,^ 
1000 ; al.so (in iMalabai ) in J . JIamiHovy 
I. 270 ; [at Jkkeri, P. drila VaUcy HaK. 
Soc. ii. 2591 ; and (at (’ahulla) m 
Jva} naly (jiiolisl below. 

c. 11.30. — “Alii ad oninii(h»'< curru.s per 
for.'itc» hitcru, fiinc pur ciir|»ii.s imrms''0 so fl 
curruni sus])cndunt, punfluuteM»iuu ot i]'"! 
exunimuti idoliim comilautiir ; ul (jptimmi' 
sjicriticium luitimt ct accuptissiuium ilco.’’- 
(Umti, in lie Tu/'. h'nrtnnae, iv. 

I ] 75-1. — Soo n loup account of the llong.'d 
ntu Ul JeeSy 27 

1824.— ‘“rhclliudooFostival of ‘ChUTTUCk 
Poojah* comnioncod to-day, of which, f'' 
my wife has pivon au account in her journal, 
1 .shall on Iv mid ii few particulars."— > 

etl. 1844, r. 57. 

CHURRui s. 

a. H. charas. A .sim]»b' ajiparatns 
worked by oxen for drawing water 
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tioni a well, and discharging it into 
irrigation thaiinelH hy ineciiiH of jnillev 
io]ti‘s, and a l/irge hag of hicle (H. 
ihursd^ Skt. (luinna). [See the de- 
'( ri|»ti()n ill Fvrhi% Or. Mnn. 2lid ed 
1 . 153. Heme tlie area irrigated from 
.1 well.] 

[1829. — “To each Ghutrus, chiir.'nt, or skin 
cf laiul, then- jitUiched twontx -livu hi’i'- 
of irn^Mlofl liiiid.” - 'J\k/, Aunai.'. 

(( n>]iy. ), li. (IMS, ] 

b. 11. [said to he so calK-d 

liocauM* Ihi' ding is eolleehsl hv men 
who walk with leather a]>PoiiM ihioiigh 
ilie field]. The n‘sinons eviidaliim ol 
tin* hem].)-})lant (Citumthis lmhrn\ 
^^lll(ll IS tin- hasis of iiilti.vii at iiig 

inejuirations (ms- BANG, GUNJA) 

11812 “’I'ho Mooliili soini-tiiin.*-^ .smoked 
'!ii- inioxiccitiiig <lriig umIUmI CbiM.” - 
J'Jjtfinisfnni , Oduhiif^ 1. .511.1 

CHUTKARRY, CHATTAGAR, in 

S India, a halt-caste ; 'ram shi(tti‘kiiry 
'one who \sears ,i waistcoat ’ (<'. R. 11 ). 

CHUTNY, s. H. rh„f,u. A kind o[ 
‘■Hong relish, made of a numher of 
' oiidimeiit.s and I’lmts, ns<‘d in 

India, and more especiallv h_N Mahoni- 
iiieflans, and the merits of which are 
now well know'll in Kiiglarnl. For 
nali\(‘ chntfuj reciju's, see Hnldots^ 
2nd ed. \lvii. .sw/cy. 

lsl:5.- “'J’he Cbatna is sonuitimos made 
'o(li eoeoji-nut, liiiie-jiiieo, garlic, and i-hillu-.s, 
.md \Mtli the inekles is jilaecil in deep leaves 
K'Uiul the large cover, to the numher of 30 
"I -10.' /'or/x.s, (h. Mnii. ii. 50 jcw. , 12nd 

••d 1. 318 1. 

1 820. - ‘ ' Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
lioL spii-us made into a paste, hy heiiig 
hnnsed with water, the ‘kitchen’ of an 
I iidi!i n pea.sant. " — . 1 <r.. nf Tovuinh Ift of Lmnij, 
la Tr. Lit. »s'ec. Jhnnlniff, il. ISM. 

CHIJTT, s. 11. rhhut. 'J'he proper 
ineiiniug of the vi*niaciilar word is *a 
foot or platform.’ lUil in modern 
Anglo-Indian its usual application i.s 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
>11 a frame and w'hitew'a.shed, which 
torin.s the usiiiil ceiling of rooms in 
that (died or tiled houses ; proiierly 
<'li(i(lar-chhat, ‘ shcct-ciiiling.’ 

CHUTTANTJTTY, n.p. This wras 
'‘lit' of the three villages purchased 
h'r the East India Company in 1G86, 
'vhen the agents found their iiosiLiim 
m Hugli intolerable, to form the 


settlement which became the city of 
C’alculta. The other two villages were 
C^ulcuttn and Govindpur. Dr. Hunter 
sptdls it Sutamdiy hut the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography indicates Gludditatl 
as ju-ohahle. In the letter-hooks of the 
Factory (Vmmil in the India Ottice the 
earlier letters from this e.stahlisliment 
arc 1 (i.m 1, hut dow'ii to 27lh Mandi, 
1700, they arc dated from “Cliut'ta- 
nutte”; «»n and after June 8th, from 
‘M 'alcutla ” ; and fi-om AugiLst 20th 
111 the .same year from ‘‘Fort William” 
in Calcutta. [Si-'c Heilgrs^ JJinry, Hak. 
See. 11 . li\ ] According to Major 
ltdph Smyth, Chatrinati occnjded “the 
s'tc of the ])re.senl. nativt^ tow'ii,” i.e. 
the iiortlierii (quarter of the city. 
Calcutta .stood on wdiat is now the 
Eiiro]»cau commercial jiart ; and 
(lOMiidpur on the present site of 
Fort William.* 

1753. -“'I’he H(«)gl.\ Tliousdar doiiuitiding' 
the piiynu'iit of the ground rent for 1 months 
from .l.inuary, namely : 

It. A. r, 

Sootaloota, (’alciitt.L. . 325 0 0 

(T(»vindpoor, Hir;ir . . 70 0 0 

(iovindjKJor, ('alentta . 33 0 0 

Biixies . . . .18 0 

Agreed tluit the Prosidoiit do puj the .same 
out of e.'ish."— ('(ai.va. /'7. Wdium^ April 30, 
ill Louy, 13. 

CHUTTRUM, s. Tam shtttiravi^ 
wdiich is a corruplion of Skt. mttnif 
‘abode.’ In S. India a hoitse where 
]»ilgrini.s and travidling memhers of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratnitoiisly for a day or tw’o. [Sec 
CHOULTRY, DHURMSALLA.] 

1807. — “There are two distinct kinds of 
buildings confoniidod hy Europeans under 
the imnie of The first is that 

ealled liy the natives Chaturam, and built 
for the uceommodation of travellers. Those 
. . . have in general jicnt roofs . . . built 
in the form of a H(pinre enclosing a eourt. . . . 
'I’ho other kind are properly Imilt for the 
reception of images, when those are earned 
in iirocoMsiou. These have flat roofs, and 
euii-sist of one ai>artmont only, and by the 
natives are cal led Mandapam. . . . Besides 
the Chaturam and the MaudufHim, there 
is another kind of building which by Euro- 
peans is called Glumllri/; in the 'rumul 
language it is called I'any Pundal, or Water 
Shod . . . small bin I dings whore weary 
travellers may enjoy a temporary repose in 
the shade, and obtain a draught of water or 
milk." — 1\ Buchanan^ Myiore^ i. 11, 15, 

* Stai and OMft. Itpp. of tlw 24 PergunnaJu Dit~ 
trxet, Culuutta, 1857, p. 67. 
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CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER. A 

Hindu st-orv rui tlie like theme ii]>i)e^-irs 
mnoiig the Hala Kanara MSS. of the 
Mackenzie ( Collection : — 

“ »SVivir«/*f/c<u’ hnvinjs; dropncrl h or slipper 
in u roNorvoir, it was found hy u fishonimn 
of J\nxKmaLe,san\ who sold it to a shop- 
keeper, hy whom it presented to tho 
King Cffrubd/iu. 'J’lic I’rince, on seoinp the 
iioaiity of the shjiper, fell in love with the 
wearer, and ottered lar^jc reward^ (•> any 
jierson whf) should find ainl hrinj; her to him. 
An old woman undertook the tjisk, and 
sncpooded in tracing the shoe to its 
owner. . . - AJtti Uicn hy //. 

II. Il’/Asoa, ii. f)’2. I'l’he tide is not un- 
(■ommon in Indian folk-lore. See M l,s\ ('o.>, 
('mdneHa (F<jlk - lore Soe,), n. 5U, iM.i, 
401'), &c.] 

CINTRA ORANGES. Sec ORANGE 
and SUNGTARA. 


GIRCARS, n.]». 'I'he teniior\ in 

tile north of the (Coromandel (’oast, 
toniierly lield )i\ llie Nizam, and now 
forminfi the districts of Kistna, (ioda- 
v.iri, Vizaj;a])atam, (.ianjiliii, and a jiarl 
of Nellore, was lon^^ known hv the title 
of “ 7Vw’ r/i7rar.s',” or “iVorf /<(/•// ihrctirx” 
(t.i. (governments), now oHieiall> 
obsolete. The Ci rears of Cliicaeole 
(now Viza"a])aUm Dist.), l(a)amandn 
and Kllore (these two emhraeed now 
in (hKlilvari Dist.), with (Condapilly 
(now embraced in Kistiia Dist.), were 
the Huhject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, obtained hy (.‘live in 1765, 
<‘oiifirmed by treaty with the Nizam 
111 1766. Gantfii' (iniw also included 
in Ki.stna l)i.st) devolved eventually 
l)y the sjime treaty (hut did not I'ome 
permaneiitly under British riik till 
1803. [For the history see MadnUi 
Admin, Man. i. no.] C. P. Brown 
says the expression “The (’ircars” was 
first used hy the French, in the time 
-of Buasy. [Another name for the 
Northern Circars was the (JnHing or 
CarliTujo country, apiiareiitly a corr. of 
Kali7iga(see. KLINQ), see Pringle, Diary ^ 
Sc.f of Ht. Qeonir.f l.st ser, vol. 2, 
p. 125. (See SIRCAR.)] 

1758. — “II ost a romartjuor qii’f^res moii 
depart d’Ayder Abad, Halabet Zinguo a 
nomm€ un PItosdar, on Gouvorncnr, pour 
les quatroH CerkaTB.”— A/tWor, by Bussy, 
in di MM, df Buany^ de lAiPy et 

Paris, 1766, p. 24. 

1757. — “ Lett-or from the Chief and Council 
At Masulipatnra . . . that in conHoquouce of 
orders from tho President and (louncil of 
Fort St. George for securing and sending 


away all vagrant Kuropoaiw that might bo 
mot with in tho Circan, they hn^ e ornbarkod 
there for this place. . . .’—Fort 
i’oNjt/i., in Long, 476 

1789. — “The most important public traiiv 
lu-tion ... is tho surrender of the (limtoor 
Circar to tlm Comjmny, by A\hicli it becomo 
poMsessod of the wliole Coast, from .laggei 
naut t<» Cape (’omoriii. 'I'hi* Niz.im made 
him.self inustor of that i)roviiii-e, soon after 
Hyder’s iiiva.sioTi of the Carnatic, as an 
equivalent for tho arroais of fn’sliciis/t, due to 
him bj the (‘ompaiiy for the otluir Circars. " 
— lAtfn (tt T. Miuiro, in Lijr h\ (ilng. i. 7U. 

182.‘k — “.Although tho Sirkdrs ire onr 
earliest possossioiis, there are none, perhap--, 
of W'hieh Wii ha>e so little aeeiii.ite knov\- 
ledge in e^er^thl^g that regards the coudi- 
, tion of the iteo]'le ." — Sir T. Mu Km, m 
j Si fertiotii>, ki , b\ Sn .1. \ i InifJi uof, i. LJOl. 

j AVe know from the jiiereding ijiio|,i. 

; tioii wlml Munros .sju-llmg ot the 
j n.ime \\;|s 

j 18 . 1 ( 5 - ‘ The (lisinet ealleil the Circars, 
j in India, is jMrt of the < o/ist whiuh extends 
I fioiii the Catiiatie to Bong.il. . . . The 
I domestic ei'onomy oj the people is singulat , 
they inhabit \illag(!s ami all labour is 
performed by publu sei'\aiils paid from the 
public stock, ” /Vo////>v, Mi/fio)i of Ptuty, 

TJO. 

1878. — “(4ener.il Sir .1, C , C.lk, Iv.C.S.l. 
He entered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
in 1831, according to ottieial desputuhos, 
displayed ‘ active zeal, intrepidity, aial 
judgment’ in drohug with (hr ttaragr tnhrs m 
(hosHo hioU'K «.> fhr ClrcaXB ”( ’ ! b —Ohifiiai'/ 
yofhr in Jloinnmii'd Mmf, April 27. 

CIVILIAN, s. A term whie.li (juiiic 
into use about 1750-1770, ns a designa- 
tion of the cDveiiauU^d Kurojieiiii 
.servants of the E. I. (‘onqian}, not in 
military emjiloy. It is not used by 
Gro.se, c. 1760, W'lio was hiiitself of 
.siic.h service at, Bombay. [The earliest 
ipiotiition ill the N.k.D. is of 1766 
from Malcolm's L. of Ohve^ 54.1 lb 
Anglo-Indian parlance it i.s still ap- 
propriated to meiiihers of the cove- 
nanted Givil iService [see COVENANTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
mentioned in Garraccioli's L. of ChvCf 
(c. 1785), iii. 164. From an early dabJ 
in the (Jonipany’s history up to 1833, 
the nienilKU's of the Civil Service were 
ela-ssified during the first five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th yi^ar as 
Factors (q-v.) ; in the 9th and 11th as 

Junior Merchknts ; and thenceforward 
Its i^mior Merchants. These nanies 
were relics of the original commercial 
character of the E. 1. Gonipany’s tnin5- 
actions, and had long ceased to have 
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jiiiv prui-tical meaning at the time uf 
llii'ir abolition iii 1833, wlien tlic 
(.'liiirter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 8f)), 
i (Miiovf(l the last traces of the Coin]«uiy’s 
cninincrcial existence. 

]fl48. — (Liidy O’Dowd’s) “qiuirrol with 
l,fi(ly Smith, wife of Minos Smith the 
jniisne Judjfe, is still romoniherod hy sonio 
;il Madras, when tlio Colonol’s Indy siuippod 
lier tin^fers in tho Jiidj^o’s lady’s fu-o, and 
viid nhv’i/ never walk Itohiud ever a hejjirarly 
civilian ." — Vanifji Ftth, ed 1S<I7, ii. 

l.S7‘J. — “You bloated civilians aie never 
sdisfied, retorted tlie other. A Ti nr lii- 
hn inn, 1.4. 

CLASSY, CLASHY, s. Tl. 

usual et_Mn. from Aialt Jchuhi.'i A 
li'iil-jutflier ; also (luvause iisiiall\ 
taken from th:it class ol Mer\anls) a 
man em]iloM‘(l as eliain-man or stutl- 
man, <S:c., hy a sur\e_\oi ; a nali\e 

.‘bailor ; or Matross (q.v.). KhiildH is 
Miiistantly used in IJiiidiistani in the 
.sense of ‘ liher.ilion ’ ; thus, of a 
jn’isoner, a magi.stratc .sa\s ‘/./ot/d.s 
/afro,’ ‘let him go.’ Hut it is not clear 
liow hhaldiff got its ordiiiur\ Indian 
Mjiisf*. It IS also w nt ten hkahl.shl, and 
Vullers has an old Peis word Uuildnhn 
lor ‘a .sliiji’it rudder.' A le.irned friend 
wigge.sls that this iimv he tlie real 
oiimij of khaldsl in its Indian u.se. 
I Khitlda also iiuians the ‘ escape ihannel 
ol a canal,’ and Ichahm inav ha\e h(*en 
originally a tier.soii in’ charge of such a 
Work.] 

17H.').— “A hundred clashieB ha\e been 
''cnt to you from tho iiresenee."- '/’tpimo's 

r7i. 

1 KOI.— “Tho sepoys in a body \Nero to 
• iriii^r up tho rear. Our loft Hunk was t<i bo 
oiverod hy tho soa, and our right b} Uopie 
Nath’s moil. Then the claBhles and other 
armed followers." — M(. Stfrumrt Elphlnxiune, 
111 L!fr, 1 , *27. 

1824.—“ if tho touts got dry, tho clashees 
(tont-pitchorH) allowed that we might pnj- 
‘ood in tho morning proHUoroualy."--iie!6i*r, 
«<i. 1844, i. 194. 

CLEABINO NUT, WATEB 
riLTEB NUT, 8. Tlic sc«r] of Stry- 
I'lum potatorum, L. ; a tree of S. 1 iidia ; 
fltiiowii in N. India as riirmald, nmnall, 
‘dirt-cleaner It is so called from it« 
laoncrty of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which is to he tilled. 

CLOVE, 8. The flowcr-hiid of Garj/v~ 
mllum aromattevm, L., a tree of the 
Moliiucas. fp}^^ modern English mime 


of this H}uce is a kind of ellipsis from 
the French rloun de girofles, ‘Nails of 
Uirofles,’ i.e. of garufala, rarifophylla, 
&c., the name hy which thi.s sjuce was 
known to the ancients ; the full old 
Eiigli.sh name wa.s similar, ‘clove gillo- 
flonre,’ a name whifdi, cut iii two like 
a ]K>lypu.s, lia.s formed t\it> different 
creature.s, the clove (or nnil) being us- 
.sigiied to the s])ice, ami the ‘gill}- 
tho\er’ to a familiar cIo\e-smeiling 
lliowei. The (‘om])anson to luiiks rums 
I through iiuiiiy hiiigufiges. lii (‘hiiie.se 
I I lie thing is called iing-hutng, or ‘luiil- 
.‘<pice’; in IVr.sian mt'khak, ‘little 
nails,' f»r ‘nailkin.s,’ like the (icrman 
and tieirurin-uttycX 

(spice nail). 

|l6()2-‘{ - “Alsou hu cfirufull to gott m* 
}jethor all the clOUBB yiTU can." Jiirf/tiimd, 
/'list /nffri Jtonk, 36.] 

COAST, THE, n.]>. This term in 

hooks of tile IHtli ceiiturN means the 
‘Madras or (‘oroinandel (V>.ist,’ and 
often ‘the Mfidnis Presideiicv.’ It is 
curious to liiid llapaX/a, “the Sliore,” 
applied ill a .similar .sjfecilic way, in 
Ptolemy, to the coast near Caifc 
(‘oinorin. It will he seen that tlie 
term Army," for “>Iadrus 

\nn\,” occurs (|iiile recentl,\ . The 
Persian rendering of Coouf Army hy 
limnlarl below is curious. 

1781.— “.hist imported from tlie Coast 
... a very tine Jissortment of tho followiiig 
tsloth.s."— tni/ia iin:Hlr, Sept. If). 

1793.— “ Unsod ucod by novelty, and un- 
iiiHuoncud by example, the Ivoflos of the 
Coast liiive eonrago enougli to l)o unfaahion- 
iiblo . . . and wo atill eee thoir charming 
trosHUH flow in luxuriant ringlets.’’- Hvq/i 

liiiifil, 78 . 

18(X). — '■ 1 have only 1892 Coast find 1‘200 
Ihnnbay MoiH>ys." — W’e/fhif/ton, i. 227. 

1802. — “Pnmi Hydfirabitd also, Uolonols 
itoberts. find Dalryinplo, with 4000 of tho 
lliniduri or ooast siifaheos." — U. of lingu 
of Ti pit Sn/fdii, E. T. by Miles, p. 2r>3. 

1879. — “Is it any wonder then, that the 
Coast Army ha.s ]o.st its ancient renown, 
and that it is never employed, os uii army 
should bo, ill fighting tho battlos of its 
CMumtry, or its employers — /‘ol/ok, HjHirt 
in Hi'. Hui'iiKtJi, &c., i. 26. • 

COBANG. SeeKOBANG. 

COBILY MASH, s This is the 
dried boni'to (q.v.), winch ha.s for ages 
lieen a staple of the Maldivc Islands. 
It is still especially esteemed in Achin 
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and other Malay coui^ries. The name 
is explained beh>w by Pyrard as ‘ black 
lish,’ and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first aeeiirate elucidation 
lias been given by Mr. 11. P. Bell, 
of tlie tVylon (\ S., in tlie hidiaji 
Antiquary for Oct. 1H8‘2, p. 294 ; see 
also Mr. Bell’s liiyurt on Maid ire 
hlandsy (’olomlio, 1HH2, ]». 93, where 
tliere is an account of the jireparation. 
It is tlie Mab^i^e hilu-hih-mds^ ‘black- 
bonilo-fish.’ Tlie sei-ond word i-orre- 
sponds tx) the Singhalese hahtyd. 

c. 134.^- “Its flesh is red, nnd vvitlnnit 
flit, hilt It smells like mutton When <-;iuplit 
each lirth is cut iii four, slightly boiled, and 
then placed in luiskets of imlni-leaf, ami 
hung in the smoke. When perfeelly dry 
it is eaten. From this eiaintry it is exporled 
to India, China, and Vcinen. It is called 
Kolb-al-mftB.”-- y/o( Hat uUi (on Mahlives), 
iv ] 12, also 311. 

l."78.--“ . . They eat it «lth n sort <»f 

<lried tish, which comes from tln‘ islands of 
Malodivia, and re.seiiibles jciketl hei'f, and 
It IS called Comalamasa.’'— 103. 

c. IfilO.— “Ce jioisson (]tii sc preiul ainsi, 
s’a]ielle gencralomout on lour iungue cobolly 
masBe, e'est ^4dire du iioiason noir. . . . 
11s le font cuiro''en do lean do mer, et jniis 
le font .sochor au fflu snr Hes ehiyes, on .sorto 
• in’oHtant hoc il ae garde fort long-temps."— 
de Lai’tdf i. 338 ; aeo alao 311 , 
(llak. Soc. i. 190 (with Ota if s note) and 
194). 

1727. -“The Bonettu is caught with IltMik 
^ and ijine, or with nets . they out the 
Fi.sh from the Baek-bono on each Hide, and 
lay them in a Shade to dr\, .sprinkling them 
.sometimes with Sea Water. When they are 
dry enough . . . thev wrap them up in 
Lcavea of Cocoa-nut Trees, and ]>nt them a 
Foot or two under the Surfaee of tlie Sami, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, tliey boconie 
baked us bard as Stoek-fish, and Ship.s come 
from Aichfcn . . , and purcliaso thorn w'lth 
Gold-dust. 1 have seen Comelamash (for 
that IS their name after they are dried) 
soli at jAU'hcA'n for 8L. per l(KX).” 

A. i. 347 ; [cd. 3744, i. 3.'»0J 

3783. — “Many Maldivia l)o.ats come yearly 
to Atcheen, and hniig chielly drmd IhhihHUi 
in small pieces about tw'o or three ounces ; 
this is a sort of stiiiile article of coninicroc, 
many shops in tho Haiar deal in it only, 
having large rjinintities jalod up, juit in 
matt bag.s. It is when pn.perly cured, 
hard hl^e horn in tho middle ; when kept 
long the^^'^orm gets to it." — FoneM, V, to 
Meryui, 45 . 

3813.— “Tho fish called Commel mntoh, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy.” — Miibuni, i. 321, also 330. 

1841.— “The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister every 
year to the government of Ceylon with 
presents consisting of ... a considerable 


quantity of dried fish, consisting of homton, 
anricoirs, and fish called by tho mhubitants 
of the Maldivus tho black fish, or comboli 
maB.*’- J. R. ..‘Is. iSV. vi. 75. 

'I'ho same uriiclo contains u Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which wo have “Bonito or 
gciumulmiitoh . . . kaunclnmiA " (p. 49). 
Thus wo have in this one paper threi' corrupt 
forms of the same expression, via. comboli 
mas, kanneli mas, and goomulxnutch, all 
uttempis at the true Maldivian term Icalll- 
bili-m&s, ‘black bonito fish.’ 

COBRA DE CAPELLO, or .sim])lv 
COBRA, H. T he veiiomoii.s snake Niijit 
tripuduins. Cuhra [IjJiL cotuhral i.s Port, 
for ‘.snake’ ; cuhra dr raprllo^ ‘snake of 
(tlic) bood.’ [ In the folbnving w'c bate 
a curjou.s translation of tbc name ; 
“ Allot ber soil, w'bitli js uillcd Ohapel- 
snakes, bci-anso they kccji in CliapcU 
or (Minrchc.s, and sound inms in Hon.se, c’ 
(A Rrlntion of Tiro Se'Vi’nil Vo ya yen mad if 
uitothf Juisf Judu'B^ l\\ (fhruto'jihrr Fryli\ 
Snrg. . . . London, 1700, ]) 291).] 

1.52.3.- “A few days before, cobras de 
capello hud been secretly introduced into 
the fort, yvliicii bit some black people wh<* 
died thereof, both men and women ; ainl 
w’hen this nows beciime knowai it wu.s 
perceiveil that they mu.st have boon intro- 
duced by the hand of some one, for sinco 
the fort yvas made never had tho like been 
heard of." — Coma, n. 778. 

1.539. — “Vimos tfdio iniuy grande soiii.a 
de cobras de capello, da grossura da coxa 
de htt honifs, e tao pei;onlientft.s cm taiito 
estrenio, (jne diriuo os nogros qiie se che 
garuo CO a baba da boca a (jual(|Uor emi.si 
viva, l«»go oin jaoviso cahi.i morta em t/crra 
. . — Rinlii, caj». MV 

,, “. . . Adders that were coiiped 

on the erow'ns of their heads, a.s lug as a 
man’s thigh, and so vononions, as tin* 
Fiyroi'n of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within tlie roach '»f 
their breath, it dyed jiresently. . . - 

OfH/uii'.s TraiLs!., p. 17. 

1.5(13. — “In the beautiful island of Coyloii 
. . . there are yet many serpents of tho 
kind which arc vulgarly culled Cobras de 
capello; and m Latin we may call thoiii 
regulu* KtrjiicHA." — (Jaina, f. 158. 

1672.—“ In Jafnapatum, in my time, there 
lay among iithera in garrison a certain High 
Oermaii who was cominonly known as tho 
Snake-Catcher ; and this man was sum- 
moned by OUT Coniinande” ... to k‘y 
hold of a Cobre Gapel that was in hi^* 
Chauibor. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seizing 
it with hi.s hand, without any damage. . > • 
1 had my suspicions that this was done by 
.some devilry . . . hut ho maintained that 
it was all by natural means. . . ."--lialdarus 
(Germ, od.), ‘2.5. 

Borne forty-nine or fifty years ago a stan- 
sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that used 
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111 uatch cubrari in much the winie way oa 
this High'Dutchnian did. 

1710. — “The Brother Franciflco Kudriffiiez 
] lorsevured for. the whole 40 days in tnesc 
r\ortMH 08 , and as the house was of clay, 
:uul liis coll adjoined the pardon, it wtis 
uiviidod by cobra do capolo, and lie made 
re|H»it of this ineonvoiiieiicc to the Father- 
Kfctor. Hut Ills answer was that thent' 
were not the snakes that did spiritual harm ; 
and so left the Brother in the .same cell. 
'I'liis and other adniindile instances have 
always led me to douliL if S. Haul did mit 
oomnninieiitc to his Paulists in India the 
''.line virtue as of the tt>np;ue-> of S. Paul,* 
fur the snakes in these parts are so nunier- 
1 ‘U'. and s(» \enon)oiis, and thonpli <»ur Mis- 
siouaries make such louj^ journeys throu^fh 
wild nncultii.ited places, there is no . -100011111 
hi this da} that aiii Pauhst was evt*r 
tntteii /*'. ill' Sim. (I, <h!cnU* ('oin/inslattii, 

1 '<iu<|. i. Div. i. cap. 

1711. — Hluteau, in his preat Port. Diet.. 
I'VIilains Cobra de Capello as a reptile 
{liiilat) of Hra/.il." Hut it is oul\ a slip; 
a hat is futlhcr said shuws that he iiieant to 
a\ India. 

<.17111. — “Hu sceoiiant la peau do cerf 
MU- laipielle nous aioiis coutuine <le noiis 
asseoir, il en sortit un jjjros serpent de coiix 
'lii’on apiHille^m Portuj?ais Cobra-Capol.*'- -- 
Llhi’ii Kdij., od. 171S1, Wik 
1883. — “In niy walks ahmad I fxenonill} 
iMi-ry u stronff, supple walkintf eaiie. . . . 
Anued with it., }ou may rout and s|nuj;htor 
the liottest-toniiiored cobra in ilindustan. 
Let it roar itself up and spread its .spectacled 
hc.ul-^'oar and bluster as it will, but one rap 
on the side of its liead will bnn^ it to 
iL*a.sun.” — Tritii's o?l uni Frohlnr, 198-9. 

GOBBA LILY, The flower A nun 
''(mpanuUitumf which stjHuls on iIh 
< iirviug Htiein exactly like a eohra with 
;i learud head. 

COBBA MANILLA, 01 MINELLE, 

Another popular name in S. India 
tor a species of venomous snake, perhaps 
il little uncertain in its application. Dr. 
Hiis.sell says the JUuiffarun cufrulfux was 
•'^cnl to him from Ma.sulij)atd,m, wdth 
the name Cobra whilst Guntlier 

xiNs this name is civeu in S. India 
b> the DaboUi or TtV'Polonga 

(see Fayrfir's Thnmitophidia^ pp, 11 
*‘>iid 15). [’f'he Madras Closi. calls it 
’he ckain-miier^ Dabuid ele(jam.'\ Cue 
♦ vplunation of the name is given in 
’he quotation from Lockyer. But the 
name is really Main*, mamr, from Skt. 
'miyi, ‘a jewel.* There are judicious 
’V marks in a lanik lately quoted, re- 

* Lingw di San Paolo la a name given to fuMsil 
^ “irks' teeth, which are commonly found in 
Malta, and in pai^ of Sicily. 


garding the pofnAir mimes atidfiopnlar 
stories of snakes, fvhich apply, we sus- 
pect, to all the quotatiuiiH under the 
following heading : 

“There nro namen in plenty . . . but 
they tire applied pronii»ouou8ly to any «ort 
of snnko, real or imaginary, and nro there- 
fore of no use. 'Die fuel m, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes are 
MU seldom seen, that no one who does not 
make a study of them can know one from 
the otiier."* — Tn'hfs im my Fraotlfr, 197. 

1711.— “ The Cobra Manilla has its name 
fnun 11 ivay of Kv}ireM.sion common among the 
Ann X on t’ho Mnlnhat Coa.st, who speaking of 
a «]Uick Motion . . . say, in a Hhriiso peculiar 
to thcinsolvo',, Itrtnrc tln’i/ ran. pnlf a Manilla 
/ram thrir Haiah. A Person bit with this 
Hriake, dios inimediatoly ; or before one can 
take n A/tiinlhi oil. A Manilla Is a solid 
piece of (rold, of two or three ounces 
vVoiglit, wi»iu in a Itmg round the \Vri.st.” 
— Jjacl'yn , 27 d. 

(1773.— “'J’ho Coyra Manilla, i- ii small 
bluish snake of the size of a man’s little 
huger, and nbiuit a foot l(»ng, often seen 
jdioul old walls.” 43.] 

1780. — “ The must dangerous of those 
rc[»tilcs arc the t^iuaynanil and the green 
snake, n'he ia a itjUidH inl little crea- 
ture, ‘Vary lively, ,atio»i^ 6 or 7 inchoK 
long. It erodpa ii9y^^ilk|lBVate corners of 
honsan, and ia.ofi^T&und coiled iqi betwixt 
the shaatA, or pdrhaps under the pillow of 
one’s bdfl." Its sting is said to inHict imme- 
diate death, t\^ugh 1- must confess, for my 
<»wn paat, I tiever hoard of any dangeroiiK 
accident oi-ciisioned by it .” — Mvnrvs Nm- 
nifnv, 34 

1810. , . Here, too, lurk.s the small 

bright speckled Cobra manilla, whoso fangs 
convoy instant death.”— il/iin'ti Graham, 

1813.- “'J'he Cobra minella is the smallest 
and most dangerous ; the bite ixicaMions a 
si>eody and painful death.” — Fwlm, Or. 
Man. i. 42 ; [2nd od. ii 27 J. 

GOOHIN, n.p. A famous city of 
Malabar, Malayal. Koctichi, [‘a small 
jilace’] wliicli tin* nasalising, so usual 
with the Portuguiise, converted into 
Corhim or ( ^ochin. We say ” the Portu- 
gue.se ” liecttuse we seem to owe so 
many nasal terminations of words in 
Indian u.se to them ; but it is evident 
that the real origin of this nasal was 
in Home cases anterior to their ^rifal, 
as ill tlie present case (sec t!ne first 
quotations), and in that of Acheen 
(q.v.). Padre Paoliiio sfiys the towm 
was chilled after the small river “ Cocci *’ 
(a.s he writes it). It will he seen that 

* I have seen norn nimkeH in a couple of montha 
at the Bagiii di ljucca, than Jn uny two yean 
IHwe^ In India.— H. Y. 
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C’outi in tlie 15th century makes the 
same statemcuit. 

c. 1430. — “ ItelictA (loliwiiA j>d urheni 
Cocym, triuni dierum itinorc tninsiit, cjiiin- 
que millibu.s passiium amhiiii Niiprn ustimn 
numiriis, a qiu> ot noiDon.” — JV . Conti in 
Pofffjlus, dr Varlet. Fortnmv, ir. 

1503. — “Iiido Fmnci ad urhom Gocen pro- 
footi, ciiKtruin inpons iliidom constnixere, 
et trerontis j»mesidinriis vins l>ellicosi.s 
raiinivcrc. . . — Lrftrr nf Xesfin Ion Btshops 
from India, in Anurnmni, iii. .^»0G. 

1510.— “And truly he (the K. nf I’ortupiil) 
do.Horves every pood, for in Judin and oh|w- 
cially in Clicin, every fAle day ton and even 
twelve Fapans and Moors are Imptised.”'- 
Vorthrma, 29G 

n5fi2.— “Cochym.” See under BEAD- 
ALA.] 

1572.- 

“ Vereis a fortalozjx sustentiir-sc 

De Gananor con pouca for^a e ponte 

• ft * * 

K vcreih uni Coohin assinulur-.se 

'JVinto huuj j»oito .HoborlK', c uiiiolonto* 

Quo citharu ju niais euntuu Victoria, 

t^ue assi inero^a otorno nonic e plona.” 

OuinOr.s, ii. 52. 

By Burton : 

“ Thou shalt behold the Fortfilico hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 

« « « « 

shall in Cochin sec one ajiprov'd .so 
stout, 

who such an nrr’gunco of the sword hath 
Hhow’n, 

U(j harp of mortal sang a .similar story, 
digne of e'erla.sting uainc, eternal glory." 

[1G06. — “ Att Cowchoen vhich is u place 
neeru (^ulliciitt i.s stoaro of pepper. . . — 

litvdiVood, First Lrttn Jiool, 84. 

[1(510. —“Cochim how worth in Surat us 
Hccala and kunnikee." — lianms, LrUns, 
i. 74.] 

1767.— “From this place the Nawaub 
murchod to Koochi-Bundur, from the in- 
habitants of which he exacted a large sum 
of money.” — II. of II yd nr Nmlr, 186. 

COCHIN-CHINA, n.p. Tlu.s 

country was called hy the Malay.s 
Kuchiy and apparently also, to distiii- 
^ubIi it from Kuchi of India (or Coch- 
in), Kuchi-China, a t^rm which the 
Porti^ese adoptiid as Cauchi-Cliina ; 
the fiutch and Kngli.sh from tliem. 
Kuchi occurs in this sense in tlic Malay 
traditions called Sijara Malayu (see J. 
Ind. Archip.^ v. 729). In its origin this 

* Duarte Paclioeo Pereira, wliose defeuop of the 
Fort ut Coeliin (c. 1504) uiUiiiiHtu great army uf 
Ui(‘ Zamonii's, was one of the gieat feats ot the 
PortiiguKHe in India. [Comm. Alhoquerqnt, Ilak. 
Hoc. 1 6. 1 


word Ktu'hi is no doubt a foreimier’.s 
form of the Aimamite liCiAu-c/idn(Chin. 
Kiu-Ohinffy South Cliin. Kau-Chen\ 
which M’as the ancient name of tlic 
jirovincc Thanli’-hoa, in w'liich tlip 
city of Hue lias lieeii the caiiiPil siiu i' 
1398.* 

1516. — “And ho (Fernuo Pores) .set sail 
from Mai acu , . . in August of the year 51 ii, 
and got into the (riilf uf Concam china, 
which he entered in tho night, o.scaping 1)\ 
iiiirncle from being lost on the shoul-'. 
. . ." — Cormt, li. 474. 

(1521.—“ J .sent Duarte (Who to di.scover 
Canchim China.” — Jn'ttev ojWfhuifuPTi/nr tn 
(hr h'iny, Jndia Ollico MSS., CoTfM 

Unjlro, \o]. 1. 1 

c. 1535.— “This King of Cochinchina 
kccp.s alvuyh an ambassador at the couit 
of the King of Ghiria ; not that lie 
does this of his own good will, or hus any 
content therein, but because he i.s hn 
vassal .” — iSononuno dr Jtrt/ni, in Jinmn'oii, 
i. 336r. 

e. 1.543. — “ Now it was not without tuiuJi 
labour, pain, and danger, that w'o passed 
thc.se two Channels, us also tho Kivor of 
Ventiuan, by reason j)f the Pyruts that, 
usually arc oncoiintred there, neverthe- 
less w'c ut length arnved at the Town of 
AlamujuUm, which i.s scituated at the foot 
of the Mountains of (^homny {Comhoy iii 
orig.), ii|ion the Frontiers ' of the two 
Kingdoms of ('hina, and Cauchenchina 
{do (Uiinu r do Cauchim in orig.), whero 
the Ambas.sudor.*' wore well received by tin- 
Governor thereof. -7*/// K. T., ji. 1H6 
(orig. cap. cxxix.). 

c. 1543.— “(iAl’iTlTLO (IXXX. Do rrcrln- 
iurnto (/ue rstr /{rtf da Cauchenchina fr: t'(‘ 
Fndrtlixador da 'tnrtaroL na rdla dr Funau 
pren}.’’— /‘into, original. 

1.572.- 

“ Vo.s, Cauohiohina eata do r>.suuru fania, 

K de Ainiio ve a incognita ensoada." 

■ Cainor.s, x. 129, 

By Burton : 

See Cahohichina still of note obuouro 

and of Aiuani yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1598. —“This land of Cauchinchina i" 
devidod ' into two or three Kingdomc.s, 
which are vndor tho siibioction of the Kin^' 
of (VoMff, it i.s n fruitfiill coiintno 
necessarie proiiiMiouns and Victunls."-- 
Li'usfhotrn, ch. 22 ; [Hak. >Soc. i. 124]. 

1606. — “Nol liegno di Coccincina, ch*' 
. . . alio volte chianiato dal nome di 
vi sono uuattordici Provincio piccolo. . ■ ■ 
dt ( hr/ettij li. 138. 

[1614. — “ITio CocchichilUmB cut him all 
in pieces." - Foster, Lrttrrs, ii. 75. 

[1616.— “27 pocull of lignum aloes of 
Cutcheinchenn.'’— 76/(7. iv. 213. J 

* MH. communication from Prof. Terrioii do !•* 
Coupene. 
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16r)2. — Cauohin-Chitia Ih lK)iindotl on the 
West with the Kinptioaiea of Jirama : on 
the East, with the Great Realm of <^hhui: 
on the North cxtendinf? towards Tartarif : 
and on the South, iMjrdoriiiR on ('muhaia ." — 
P. JJfiflhi, (WvmoffTajthte, ni. 239. 

1727. — “ Couchin-china has a larRC iSea- 
con.st of about 700 Milos in Extent . . . and 
it hiiK the (’onvenioncj^iof many g(K)rl Har- 
bours on it, tho’ they are not frequented by 
Strangers.” — A. HamitUm, ii. 208 . [od. 1744 j. 

COCHIN-LEG. A iiaim* fornierlx 
given to elefiliaiiliasis, as i( ju'evailed 
ill Mala))ar. ['J’he name a])]»eai-.4 to be 
still in use {JiuswrU^ Man. of Xtll(m\ 
33). Linsclioten (1598) describes it in 
Malabar (llak. Soc. i. 288), and it was 
also culled “St. TIuniias’s leg” (see an 
account with refs, in bbv/i/, Pyrard dr 
Laral^ llak. Soe. i. 392).] 

1757.— “We could not but take notice at 
Ibis place (Coohiti) of the pnvit nninber of the 
Cochin, or Elephant legs." //v.v, 193. 

1781.— “. . . my friend •luck Griskin, 
enclosed in a bm'kVain t’oat of tho 1745, 
with a Cochis Leg, hobbling the Allemand. 

. . ."—Letter from an Oht (\nnitn/ Paptant, 
in India Fob. 24. 

1813.— “ Cochin-Leg, or elc]lhuntias^^.” — 
PoihfA, (>r Mmi. i. 327 ; 12nd ud. i. 207 J. 

COCKATOO, s. Tins w<ird is taken 
from the Malay kdkdtnwa. Aei’ording 
lo Crawfurd the woi'd means properly 
‘a vjee,’ or ‘gripe,’ hut is a]»pJied 
the bird. It seems ]irohahle, liow- 
f'lor, that the name, winch is Hs.serted 
to be the natural cry of tlie bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
.some remoter region of the Archn 
j»eUgo, and the name of the tool may 
liave been taken from the bird. This 
woiild he more in aeeordanee with 
usual analogy. [Mr. Skeat writes : 
“There is no doiiiit that Sir H. Yide 
is^ right here and Chawfurd wrong. 
Kalcak tmm (or tua) means in Malav, 
if the words are thus sejiarated, ‘old 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.’ 1 think it is 
]»f)ssihle that it may be a familiar 
Malay name for tlie bird, like our 
‘ Polly.’ The final k in kahik is a 
lucre click, which would e-asily drop 
out.”] 

h>38. — “II y en a qui sont blancs . . . 
J’t sont oooff^H d’vno huupo incarnate . . , 
I on luH appelle kakatoil, k cause do co mot 
<|u ils prononcout on lour chant asooz dis- 
biii'teraent.”—JI/o?irf<!/«7o (Paris, 1669), 144. 

1654.— “Some rarities of naturall things, 
out nothing extraordinary save the skin of 


n jacea//, a rarely colour’d jacatoo or prodi- 
gious parnit. . . ."—Evr/t/ng Viary, July 11. 

1673.—“. . . Cookatooas and Newries 
(.400 LORY) from Baiitem,"— i'’ri/rr, 116. 

1705.— “Tho Crockadore is a Bird of 
various Sizes, somo being as big as a Hen, 
and others nij bigger than a Pidgeon. They 
are in all Parts exactly of tho shape of a 
Parrot. . . . When they fly wild up and 
duw'n the Woods they will call CroCkadore, 
Crockadore ; for which ruason they go by 
! that name.” Fniiiie/^ in JJaiiipier, iv. 265*6. 

I 1719. — “Maccaws, CokatOBB, plovers, and 
a great variety of other birds of curious 
I colours." -ShiU'och'g Voftagt\ 51-55. 

1775. — “At Sooloo there are no Ijcxirics, 

I but the CocatoreB have yellow tufts.” — 

' Foryexi^ ]’. /o N. (himra^ 295. 

[1843.—“. . . HHiiey Erocotoas, and 
gandy-cohrtirod boris.”- /iclchrr^ Sarr, of 
Voifagy of tSamaruiig, i. 15.] 

COCKROACH, ». Tliis objectiou- 
.able insect (Platta orirntalis) is called 
)*y the Portuguese cacakiccn, for the 
reason given by Boutins lielow ; a 
name adopted liy the Dutch oa^kakerlaky 
and by the French as cancrelat. The 
Dutch also a]>j>ly their term as a 
slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to liave (rome from the 
Sjiauisli cucaracha. The original aji- 
Iilication of this Spanish name aimears 
to hate been to a eommon insect found 
under watrn*- vessels standing on the 
ground, ik,v. (apparently OniacuSy or 
woodlouse) ; but as niraracha dr. Indias 
it was apjilied to the insect now in 
ipiestmii (see Jficc. de la Lrngiia Castel- 
laiuiy 1729). 

1.577. — “Wo wore likewise annoyed not a 
little by tho biting of an Indian tty called 
Cacaroch, a name iigreeablu to its bud 
condition ; for living it vext our flesh ; and 
being kill’d smelt us loothsomoly us tho 
French •piiinaise, w’ho.Me smell is odious.” — 
llerltrrt's Tnurlg, 3rd od., 332-33. 

[1598. — “There is a kind of boast that 
flyoth, twice as big as a Beo, and is called 
Jiaratta (BUittu).” — Lhistrhoten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 304.] 

1631.— “ScarabaeoB autoni hos Lusituni 
Caca-harag vocunt, quod ova quae excluduiit, 
colorem ot laovororn Laccau fnctitiae (<.c. of 
sealing-wax) roforant.” — Jae. Jtuutu, lib. v. 
cap 4. 

1764.- 

“ . . . from their retreats 

CookroachBB crawl disjiloasingly abroad.’* 
(/tuinger, Bk. i. 

c. 1775.— “Moat of my shirts, books, &c., 
wore gnawed to Aust by the hkitta oT OOCk- 
roach, called cackerlakkc in Surinam.’* — 
Stedwav, i. 203. 
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COCKUP, 8. An Excellent. tal>le- 
liali, found in the moiithfl of tidal 
rivers in most ])art-s of India. In 
Calcutta it is generally known hy the 
Beng. name of hegU or hhiktl (see 
BHIKTY), and it forms the daily 
hi’eakfast dish of half the European 
gentlemen in that city. The name 
may be a corniptioii, we know not of 
what ; or it may be given from the 
erect sharp spines of the dorsal fin. 
[The word is a corr. of the Malay 
{Hmu) kakan, which Klinkert defines 
as a palatable sea-fish, Lnte« vohiliR, the 
more common form being ni ijuka p.] It 
is Lateit ralvanjer (Gunther) of tlie 
group Percim, family Percidae., and 
grows to an immense si/e, soinetinies 
to eight feet in length. 

COCO, COCOA, COCOA-NUT, and 
(vulg.) COKEB-NUT, a. The tree 
and nut Cocos iiucijoa, L. , a palm 
found in all tropical countries, ana the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlds. 

The etymology of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in the paasiiges (pioted below. 
Hitter supposes, fi'oni a passage in 
Pigafetta’s voyage of Magetlnn, wliich 
we cite, that tlie name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
which tliat jiassage i*efers, and that it 
was first introduced into Europe hy 
Magellan’s crew. On tlie other hand, 
the late Mr. C. W. Goodwin found in 
ancient Egyptian the word kuku used 
as “the name of the fruit of a ])nlin 
60 cubits high, which fruit contmned 
water.” {CImhas, Melanges Kgyptolo- 
giqiies, ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reajipcar in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any int^ermediate lit^irature.'*’' 

The more common etymology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linscboteii, &c., as from a 
Spanish word coco applied to a monkey’s 
or other grotesque face, with reference 
to the appearance of the hose of the 
shell witn its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 

• It may be noted that TlieophraatnH deacribeH 
under the namee of Ki'jKas and Kbt^ a ijalni of 
Bihiopia, which was perhaps the Doom r«alm of 
Upper BgyptjfT’fceo^u //. P.M. 0, lOX Schneider, 
the editor of Theoph. , etatorthat SpreiiRel identi- 
.tied thiB with the coco-palm. See the nuotatioti 
from Pliny below. 


ated ill the old Span, coca, *a shell’ 
(presumably Lat. conchi), which we 
nave also in French coque ? pronerly an 
egg-shell, but used also for tlie shell 
of anv nut. (See a remark under 

coprAh.) 

The Ski. imrikila Indrikera, nd-rikeUi] 
has originated the Pers. nCtcgil^ wliicii 
Cosinas greciziis into dpyfWlov, [and 11. 
lufrhjal]. 

Medieval writers generally (such ils 
Marco Polo, Pr. Jonhnias, &c.) call the 
fruit the Indian Nut, the name l»y 
which it was known to tin* Arabs (a/ 
junz-al-Hiudl). There is no eiidcnce 
of its having been known to < la.s.sical 
writers, nor are ue aware of any Gieck 
or Latin mention i)f it before <k)smas. 
But Brngscli, describing from the 
EgA'pliau >\all-j)aiiitnjg.N of r. n.i'i 
1600, on the tenqile of (Jlueen fla.sbo]i, 
iv])re.seutiiig the expeditions In sea 
which she sent to liie imeiise Land 
<if Punt, s;n s : “ Men nevt'r .seen before, 
the iiibabitaiits of this (iiviiie land, 
showed them.sclves on the <'oa«t, not. 
le.ss astonished than the Egyptians. 
They lived on pile-l)uildings, in little 
dome-slmped huts, the, entrance to 
wliich was etiee.ted b\ a ladder, under 
the shade ol‘ eoeoa-palms laden willi 
fruit, and spieiidid ineeuse-lrees, on 
whose boughs strange fowls rocked 
tbemselves, and at whose feet lierds 
of cattle peacefiill}^ reposed.” (H. of 
Egypt, 2nd ed. i. 353 ; [Maspero, 
SinufgU' of tJie Nations, 248].) 

р, A.D. 70.— “In ipaft, quidem Aethiopifi 
fncatur hiiec, tanta ost sieeitiis, et furinae 
hiodo Bpiaaatur in panoni. Gignitur auteni 
in fruticc rumia cubitalibua, folio latiorc, 
{lunu) rotundo ninjore (^uam inali nrapUtn- 
dine, ooicas vocKiit." — Pliny, xiii. § 9. 

A.D. 545.— “Another tree ia thiit which 
huara the ArgeJl, i.e. the great Indian Ntd." 
— CinmuM, in Cattmy, &c., clxxvi. 

1292. — “The Indian Nuts are as big 
melona, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leavea and branches jire like thoao of 
the date-tree.” — John of Monte Corctna, la 
do., p, 213. 

с. 1328. First of these is a certain tree 
called NargiJ ; which tree every month in 
the year sends out a beautiful frond like 
[that of] a [date-] palm tree, which frond or 
branch produces very large fruit, as big 
aa a man’s head. . . . And both flower^i 
and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning with the first month, and gmug 
up gradually to the twelfth. . . •. The 
fruit ia that which we call nuts qf Iftdia. -- 
Eriar Jordanus, 15 seq. The wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in tbair 
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mindu they referred it to that “tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruit, and 
yielded her fruit every month " (Apocal. 
xxii. 2). 

c. 1340. — “Le narglf^ appol4 autrement 
noic d'Jndfy miquel on he peut comparer 
aucun autre fruit, eet vert et remjili d’huile.” 
—SJiihdhhuddln Dimuhkx^ in Not. et Exiii. 
xiii. 17f>. 

c. 13f)0.— “ Wonderful fruits there are, 
which we never see in thenc pirts, ai^h as 
the NurgU, Now the Narf^il is the Indian 
Xiif."- John AlarignotU, in Vathoy^ p. 

1498-99. — “And wo who were nearest 
lH)arded the vessel, and found nothing in 
lier but provisions and ariiis ; and the pro- 
visions consisted of coquoB and of four jars 
of certain cakes of palm sugar, and there 
was nothing else but sand for ballast."— 
liotfiro df Vimodn (ionia, 94. 

— V'artherna gives an oxcollont ac- 
count of the tree ; but he uses only the 
Maliiyal. name tenga. (Tam. tcxaui, ten, 
‘south’ as it was siipfiosed to have been 
brought from ( 'eylon. j 

Iftld. — “Those trees have clean sm<M)th 
stems, without any branch, only a tuft 
of leaves at tho top, amongst which 
grows a large fruit which they call tmou. 

. . . "Wot call those fruits quoquoB. -- 
liarhoaa, 154 (collating Portuguese of Lisbon 
Amdcmi/y p. 340). 

l.')19. --“CocaB {t'Oi'fie) are the fruits of 
Italni -trees, and as we have broad, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country the^’ 
extract all these things from this one tree.'* 
- Vtnqgio intonio il AJondo, in 

Hamuitio, i. f. 35(5. 

1553. — “Our people have given it tho 
name of COOO, a word apjilied by women to 
anything with which they try to frighten 
children ; and this name ha.s stuck, because 
nolKidy knew any other, though tho proiwr 
name was, us the Malabars call it, temja, 
or as tho (‘ananns call it, narle." — yj(wro5, 
Dec. HI. liv. in. cap. 7. 

c. 1501. “-Correa writes ooquOB. — 1. i. 115. 

1593.- “. . . Wo have given it the name 
of COOO, bocniiNc it kKiks Uke tho face of a 
monkey, or of some other animal." iiarriu. 

mh. 

“That which we call OOOO, and the Mala- 
bars TemynX—lhid. 

1578. -“Thu Portuguese call it oooo (be- 
cause of those three holes that it has)." — 
AtoaLa, 98. 

1598.— “ Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called Coooob, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like on ape ; 
and on this aocount they use in Spain to 
show their children a Coooota when they 
Would make them afraid.”— English trans. 

I^igofetla'a Congo, in Harltdam Coll. ii. 

bhOm 

parallel passage in De Bry runs; 

Ihas quoque quae nuces Indioas ooOMUl, 
m eet Simiaa (intus eniro simiae caput re- 
lerunt) dictas palmas appellant.”— i. W. 


Purchoe has various forms in different 
narratives : CooUT (i. 37) ; CokOTB, a form 
which still holds its ground among London 
stall - keepers and costermongers (i. 461, 
502) ; ooqner-nuts ( Terry, in ii. 1466) ; cooo 
(ii. 1008) ; ooquo {Vilgrvmage, 667), Ac. 

[c. 1610. — “None, however, is more useful 
than tho oooo or Indian nut, which they 
(in the Maldives) call roill (Male, ra).”— 
J\i/rard de Laval, Hak. Stx;. i. 113.J 
c. 1690.— Kumphius, who has OOOOB in 
1.iatin, and oooOB in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
Hchoton and many others, but proceeds : — 
“Meo ven) judicio verier et certior voois 
origo invenienda est, plures euim nationes, 
quibuH hic fructus est notus, nucem appel- 
lant. Sic dicitur Arnbich (lauzoa-Indx vel 
(renzoa-Indi, h. o. Nux Indica. . . . Turcis 
(oi‘l‘‘/mli eadem si^niticatione, undo sine 
dubio .Etioj^ies, Afncani, eorumque vieini 
Ilispani ac Portugalli ooquo deilexerunt. 
Omnia vero ista iu)mina, originem suam 
deVtent Ilebraicae voci Eyuz quae nucem 
signiticat.” — IJerh. Amhoiii. i. p. 7. 

,, “ ... in India Occidontali 

Kokernoot vocatns. . . .''—Ibid. p. 47. 

One would like to know where Rumphius 
got the term ('ot k lndi, of which wo can find 
no truce. 

1810.— 

“ What if he felt no wind ? The air was 
still. 

That was the general will 

Of Nature 

Yon rt)ws of rice erect and silent stand. 
The shadow of the Cocoa's lightest plume 
Jh steady on the sand.” 

ihirae of Kfhatna, iv. 4. 

1881. — “ Among the popular Fronoh slang 
words for ‘ head ^ wo may notice tho term 
*0000,’ given — like our own ‘nut’ — on ac- 
count of the similarity in shape between a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull 
“ ‘ Mais de co franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituol, aimable, 

Hans vous alourdir le oooo, , 

Jo m'en fourro k gogo.' — H. ValKRB.'* 
Sat. Reriru), Sept. 10, p. 326« 
The Itict. Ilial. d' Argot of Lor4dan Ijurchey, 
from which this seems taken, explains /a'cfua 
as ‘vin suji^rieur.’ 

COCO-DE-MEB, or DOUBLE 
COCO NUT, B. The curious twin 
fruit HI) called, the produce of the 
Loduicea SecliellaruTii, a palm growing 
only in the Seychelles Islands, is cast 
up (III the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
most frequently on the Maidive 
Islands, but occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zlauzibar, of dumatnL and 
some others of the Malay Islimda. 
Great virtuesiiA medicine and antidote 
were supposed to reside in these 
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and extravagant priees Avere paid for ! 
them. The story goes that a “ country 
captain,” expecting to make his fortune, 
took a cargo of these nuts from the 
Seychelles Islands to t-alcutta, hut the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. 

The old belief was that the fruit 
was produced on a iialm growing 
helow tht‘ sea, whose fronds, ac-cording 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in (juiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, esj)e( ially in the Lampong Bay. 
According to one form of the storv 
among the Malavs, which is told botli 
by Pigafetta ami Ijy Kumphius, there 
was but one such tree, the fronds of 
which rose above an abyss of the 
Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Claruda (or 
Kiikh of the Aral)M — see ROC)* The 
tree itself Avas called ruuaeniji^ which 
Rumphius seems to interpret as a 
corruption of *' Fruit of 

Zang^’ or E. Africa. " [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “Rumphius is evidently wrong. 

. . . The first part of the word is 
‘Poa,’ or ‘Wa/i,’ which is perfectly 
good Mahn, and i.s the name given to 
various species of mango, e.sjieciully 
the wild one, so that rej>re- 

sents (not ‘ /bmi,’ but) *Panh Jamjyi* 
'which is to this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree which grow.s, 
according to Malay fable, in the central 
■whirlpool or Navel of the Seas. Some 
A’crsioiiH add that it groAVs upon a 
sunken bank rantoh^ and is 

guarded by dragons. This tre,e figures 
largely in Malay romances, e.specially 
tho.se which form the subject of 
Malay shadow-jjlays (vide infra^ PI. 
23, for an illii.stration of the Pauli 
Janggi and the Crab). Rumphius’ 
explauation of the second part of the 
name (i.e. Jfuu/yi) is, no doubt, quite 
correct .” — Malay Maijic^ pji. 6 nf'qq.).] 
They were cast in» occasionally on the 
islands off the S. W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the AAuld ]»eo]ile of the islands 
bnmght them for sale to tlie Sumatran 
marts, such us Padaiig and Priainang. 
One of the largest (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for 150 rix dollars. 
But the Malay princes coA^eted them 

* This mytlilcal story of thn uniqiin trw pro- 
ducing this nut curiously shadows the singular 
fact that one island only (Pmslln) of tliat secluded 
poup, the Boychelles, bears l^ie iMdoioea as an 
indigenous and spontaneous product (Hee Sir 
PtUy, in J.R.0.S.t xxxv. 282.) 


gre.atly, and w'ould sometimes (it was 
alleged) give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India tlie best knoAAm .source 
►f .supply Wits from the Mai dive 
Island.s. [In India it is knoAvri as 
Danjal vdriyal^ or ‘cocoa-nnt of the 
.sea,’ and this term has been in Bomliay 
corrupted mtojalmri {zahri) or ‘ jioison- 
ous,’ so that the fruit is ineorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is larply used to make 
FakTr.s’ water-l)()wr8.J 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
]>eople.s of the Ea.st, including the 
(diinese, hut, are extolled by Piso and 
by Rnnijibins, Avith many details. 
The latter, learned and laborious 
.student of nature as be w^as, believed 
m the suhnianne origin of the nut; 
though hi‘ (liscredited’ Its groAving on 
a great palm, as no I, races of such a 
plant h.'in ever been discovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut’s virtues 
hud extended to Europe., and the 
Emperor Rudolf TT. in hi.s Liter days 
offered in vain 4000 florins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert llcrmanszen, 
a I)nt<h Admiral, one that had been 
pre.sented to that commander bv the 
King of liantani, on the Hollander’s 
relieving Ins capital, attacked by the 
Porluguei5e, in 1002. 

It will be .seen that the Maidive 
name of this frnit aams Tdm-hlrh}. 
The latter Avord is ‘coco-nut,’ but the 
Jiieaning of Ulva does not upp^r from 
any Mjildive vocabulary. [Tiie term i.s 
])roj>erly Tdva’lcarht^ ‘ the hard-shelled 
nut,’ {Cray^ on Pyrard de Laval^ Huk. 
Soc. i. 231).] Rumphius states that 
a book in 4to {iotum opunculum) Avas 
publLshed on this nut, at Amsterdam 
in 1634, by Augerins Clntius, M.U. 
[Jii more recent times the nut lia.s 
l»e«'-onie famous as the subject of curious 
sjieculations regarding it by the lute 
(tch. dordon.] 

1522.— “They also related to us that V»e- 
yond Java Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named Gavipanganghi. in which dwell 
certain birds named Oaruda, bo large that 
they take with their olawa, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an elephant, ty 
the place of the tree . . . The fruit of this 
tree is called llmipangangKi^ and in larger 
than a water-melon ... it was understood 
that those fruits which are frequently found 
in the sea came from that place.” — 

Hak. Soc. p. 155. 

1553.—“. . . it appears . . . that in some 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
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aiinthor kind of thene treoN, which a 

fruit higger than the coco-nut ; and ex]^ri- 
tMice HhowR that the inner husk of this is 
much more efhcacious again.st }K)iNon than 
the BoKotir stono. ” — Jian’os, III. lii. 7. 

1563. — “The common story is that those 
isl.'inds wore formerly part of the continent, 
hut being low they wore submerged, whilst 
tliose palm - troes continued /// tufa . nnd 
growing very old they ])roduced such groat 
and very hard coco - nuts, buried in the 
earth which is now cfivorcd by the sea. . . . 
When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write t<» }oii in Portugal, and 
:m.> thing that 1 can discover here, if Chid 
I'niiit me life ; for 1 hope to learn all about 
the matter uhon, jileaso (lod, ] iiiaku my 
loiirney to Malabar. And you must know 
that these eocos come joined t^^o in one, 
just like the hind quarters of an aiiinml.*' — 
(■itrnti, f. 70-71. 


The kernel of the fniit ... is looked uiion 
here as u very efficacious antidote or a sove- 
reign remedy against the Flux, the Epilensy 
and Apoplexy. The inhabitants of the Mal- 
dives call it Tararrinr. . . .” — Tranela of 
Oharhs Pelrr Thiinhf’nj, M.lK (E.T.) iv. 209. 

ri833. — “ The mo.st extnuirdinary and 
vaninVilo production of those islands (Sey- 
chelle.s) is the CocO Do Mar, or Maldivia 
nut, a tree which, from its si^ular char- 
acter, deserves particular mention. . . — 

<bww, Siinntlrc, ii. 166 
1882.— “Two minor jirodiicts obtained by 
the islanders from the sea require notice. 
These arc amVicrgris (M. tfon/n, wdenftaru) 
aud the so-called ‘ Bea-COCOanut ’ (M. tdna- 
hdrh!) . . . rated at so high a value in the 
e.stimation of the Mnldivc Siiltins As to bo 
reUiined as part of their royalties.” — H. C. 
I*. Ji>‘U ((Jc>lon t\ S.), nn tin’ Maldit r 

Islands, p. 87. 


1572.— 

“ ^tas illias dc Maldna iiascc a planta 
.No jirofundo d.-is aguas s<»b(!raiui, 

( 'iijo porno contr.'i o veneno urgente 
He tido jKir anti<l<ito eM)ulleiite.” 

l\tin('us, 136. 

f. 1610. - “ II o.st ainsi d’vne cortaiue imix 
)iu; la mer iotte (jiu<l<|ues fois a bord, <|ui 
( "t grosselomme la teste d'vn liormiio t|u’on 
poiirroit coiiijiarcr a deux gros niclon.s loints 
i‘iisomblo. Ms In nouient Tanarcnriv, et ils 
ticiincnt (|ue cela vient de <iueltjuos nrbros 
qui sont sous la mer . . . «|uaud <|uel(ju’vn 
dL'uicnt riche tout a coup et en pen de 
ti'iiijis, on dit commuTiomcrit (ju'il a trouue 
till Tatta/'cant' <aj de raiiibro ," — Ptfrard dr 
J Altai, 1 . 163 , [Hak. Sot. i. 230]. ' 

16.50. — In PiHo's Mund'isii A romohnt, &c., 
there IS long dissertation, extending to 23 j 
PI'., Ih TaiHurart mni Sntf Mt-dnd Maldt- 
'•nslam, j 

1678. “I’.S. Pray remember y** Coquer j 

l.utt Shells (doubtless ('ttm-df-AIrr) and long 
nulls ('() formerly de.sired for y^' Prince.” — 
Litfrrfrnm Jkirca, quoted under CHOP. 

t . 1 680.— ‘ ‘ 11 ic itiu] uo CalappuB marinuB * 
non ost fruotus torrostris <1111 oasu in mare 
procidit . . . iiti aa Or/a persuadoro 

'oluit, sed fructu.s est in ipso croscenH niari, 
'■ujus arbor, ([iiuiituin scio, hominum ociilis 
ignota et occulta est.” — Rnnphius, Lib. xii. 
'•ai'. 8. 

1763.— “By Durbar charges paid fur the 
following presents to the Nuwjib, as j>or 
ttrdor of (.'onsultation, the 14th October, 
1762. 

***** 

1 Sea cocoa nut ]b«. 300 0 0.” 

In Lung, 308. 

1777. — “tJocon-nuts from the Maldives, 

•r us they are culled the Zee Galapperi, 
are said to be annually brought hither (to 
^’olombo) by certain messengers, nnd pro- 
I'Cntod, among other things, to the Governor. 


^ KtiUipii, or Kliijid, is the Javunese word for 
liutch”*' *** commonly used by the 


1883.—“. . . sailed straight into the 
coco-de-mer valley, m> great object. Fane) 
a valley as big as old Hastings, (jiiite full 
of the great yellow stars' It was ahiiost 
too g<M)il to believe. . . . Dr. Hoad hod a 
nut cut down for me. The outside husk i.s 
shaped like a iiiang«». ... It is the inner 
nut which i.s double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside ; there must hnvo boon 
enough to 611 a soui'-turcon- of the purest 
white, and not bad.”— (A/m yorth) in l*iill 
Alatl iJazftU, ilnn. 21, 1881. 

CODAVASCAM, n.p. A rugion 
\Mtli thi.s puzzling name anjiufirs in 
(In* Map of Hlacu (c. 1650), and aw 
Ihjk van CodnvnHcan in the Map of 
Bengal in Valent ijii (vol. v.), to the 
E. of (’hitliigong. Wilfowl has some 
Wilfovdian nonsense about it, connect- 
ing It with tlu; Tofcoadvra R. of Ptolemy, 
and with a Touascan whic.h he says is 
mentioned by the “ Portuguese wnt-ers ” 

, (ill such ea.se a cnmiiial mode of ex- 
' pre.ssioii). The name was really that 
of a Mnhoniineflan chief, “hum Prin- 
cine Monro, grande Senhor," and 
“Vas.salo del Rev de Bengala.” It 
was ])robahly “ Kliodahalvlisli Khun.” 
His torntory iiiiiKt have been south 
of ChitUigong, for one of his towns 
was CIiaruHd, still known as Ghakiria 
oil the (lliittogong and Arakan Road, 
ill lat 21° 45'. (See Jinn-on, IV. ii. 8. 
and IV. ix. 1 ; and Coufo, IV. iv. 10 ; 
also Correa, iii. 264-206, and again as 
below : — 

1.533.— “But in the city there was the 
Rumi whose foist had been seized by Dimifio 
Bemaldes ; being a soldier {liurarifm) of the 
King’s, and seeing the present (offered by 
the Portuguese) he said : My lord, these are 
crafty romiers ; they get into a oounti^ with 
their wares, and pretend to buy ana sell, 
and make friendly gifts, whilst they go 
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spying out the land and the people, and 
then oomo ydth an armed force to seize 
them, slaying and burning . . . till they 
become masters of the land. ... And this 
Captain-Major is the same that was made 
prisoner and ill-^ed by CodavaaciLo in 
Chatigilo,^ and he is conic to tjike vengeance 
for the ill that was done him.” — CWrnt, 

iii. 479. 

COFFEE, s. Arab. kahvM^ a word 
Avhicli aii]M*>ir.s 1,0 liavr iiecii originally 
a term for wine.* [So in the Arab. 
Nights, u. 158, uliere llurt<»n gi\e.s the 
derhatiun as akhd, faslidiie ieeit, 
caiLsiiig disinclination for food. In | 
old day.s tlie scrujmlous called cohee 
Hhwah to distinguish it from hthnnh, 
wine.] It is jirohabJt*, therefore, that 
a Hoiiieuhal aimilar word was twisted 
into this form by the usual ])ro])ensit> 
to strive after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name has been 

S lausibly traced to Knji'a, one of those 
istrifts of the S. AbyHsinian highlands 
(Enareji and Katla) which a]i]»ear to 
have been the original babitot of the 
Coffee jilant (Coff'ea arohim, L.) ; and 
if this is correct, then Cojfh' is nearer 
the original than Kahmi, On the othiT 
hand, KaJnva, or some form thereof, 
is in the earliest nientionsajijiropriatecl 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Eunn is that given to the plant, 
and Bfm is the existing name of the 
plant in Shoa. This name is also that 
miplied in ¥enjen to tin* eoffee-herry. 
There is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced inlo Aden hy a certain 
Sheikh Shihrihiiddin Dhalihani, who 
had inade acipuiiutance wdth it. on the 
African coast, and wlui died in the 
year h. 87rj, i.e. a.d. 1470, so that the 
introduction may la* jiut about the 
middle of the 16th century, a time 
consistent with the other negative and 
positive data.t From Yemen it spread 
to Mecca (where there arose aft^r some 
years, in 1511, a crusade against its 
uae as unlawful), to Cairo, to Dairmsciis 
and Alep])o, and to Constantinople, | 
where the first coffee-hou.se w^as 
established in 1564. [It is said to | 
have been iiitrodiieed into S. India 


* It iH curiouH that Dneanp lian a L. Lutm 
worri c(0iua, ' vimim album et dnlnlfi.' 

t Hee the extract in lit* fctaey’H ChrfBtomithif 
Arahe citud below. Playfair, Jii hia liiMtory of 
Yninoii, HavN coffee waH flmt introdneed fTom 
AbyHHinia by Jamftluddlii Ibn AlKlalln, Kfiill of 
Aden, In the middle of tlin lAth century; the 
perHon differri, but tlie time coincldee. 


some tw'o centuries ago by a Mahoin- 
medan pilCTim, named Baba Biidaii, 
who hrongnt a few seeds wdth him 
from Mecca : see Grigg, Nilagiri Man. 
483 ; liicf, Mysorv, i. 162j The fir.st 
EiirojHW) mention of coffee seems to 
he hy Kanw’ollf, who knew it in 
Aleppo in 1573. [See 1 ser. N. Q. I. 
25 m/f/.] It. is singular that in tlie 
Ohservntinm of Pierre Belon, w'ho wjus 
111 Egypt, 1546-4‘J, full of iiil,elligelice 
and curious matter as they are, there 
js no iiifliealjoii of a knowledge of 
coffee. 

l.'i.'iS.— Ex trait du Livro intitule: “ Le** 
I'reuves le plus fortes en favour do la 
legitimite de I’usiige du ilaf<? (Kahwa) ; par 
lo Sehcikli Ai)d-.Mkudcr Ansan Dj6z<jri 
llunluili. Ills de Molmiiiiiied." — lu Jh iSai ii, 
(J/in'Bt. Anihi, 2nd cd. i. 412. 

l.'irii. “ Among the rest they have a very 
good Drink, by them called Chaube, that is 
almost black as Ink, nnd very good in Illness, 
chiefly that of the Stomach, of this they 
drink in the Morning earl\ in open )>laee's 
before everybody, without any fear or 
regard, out of Clu'tm cups, as hot as thev 
can ; they nut it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at a Time, and let it go 
round os they sit. In the same water they 
take n Fruit called /tmn'ii, which in its 
Bigness, Shape, uml tlidom, is almost like 
unto a Buy-herry, with two thin Shells . . . 
they agree in the Virtue, Figure, Ixioks, and 
Name wdth the /jnurho of Avieen,* and 
liiinrhu of JiasiK u(f A/maus. exactly ; there 
foro 1 take them to no the same.” — Eon- 
woff, 92. 

c. — “ ArlMjroni vidi in viridario 

Halydei Tureae, eujus tu ieonem nunc 
sfMtctabis, ox ijiia somina ilia ibi vulgutis- 
siiiia^ ZfoK vel Bail appellata, pruducuntur ; 
ex hiK tuni Acgyjitii tuin Arabos parnni 
dectKitum vulpatis.mnium, (piod vini loco ipsi 
potant, venditimjue in puhlieis (eriopoliis, 
non »ecii.s (piod npnd nos vinum : illinuo 
iiwuni vocant Caova. . . . Avicenna de his 
scminibiiH nicminit." * — Almnus, 

ii. 36. 

1598. — In a note on the use of tea m 
Japan, Dr. Paludanus says: “The Ihirkes 
holde ulrnost the same imtfier of drinking 
of their Vhnona (read Chaoua), which they 
make of a certaiiio fruit, which is like unto 
the JiaMarrA nnd by the Egyptians called 
liuH or Ban , they take of this fruito ono 
pound and a halfe, and roast them a little 
in the fire, nnd then sioth them in twentie 
Iioundes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take everie rooming 
fasting ill their chambers, out of an earthen 
jMit, being verie hote, as we doo hero drinko 
Of/wtt composita in the morning ; and they say 
that it strengtheneth them and makoth 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 


* There HeemN no foundation for thia 
t i.e. /feicca lAiuri; laurel berry. 
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hto^^ying. In Limic/iote)i, 4tf ; [Hak. Soc. 

c. 1610. — “La boiHMjn la pluM commune 
r’est de I’eau, ou bien du vin do Cocob tird 
lo moBmo iour. On on fait de deux autreH 
•^ortoB ]>lnH delicatoH ; I’vne eut cliaude, com* 
|t()H^e de I'eau et de miel do Cocob, uvec 
ijuaiitittl do })oivro (dont its vseiit beaucuuj) 
(ill toutos learn viandoN, ot ila lo nommont 
ct d’vno juitro graine appellee 
Cahoa. . . Pururd dr Liirtd^ i. 128 ; 
[Hak. Sue. i. 172']. 

[1611.- “Buy Homo coho imtn and sond 
me." — JhtiwriK, LrHei'K, i. 122; “coffao 
lints.” Jh\d. i. 121.] 

Itn.'i. “'J’hcy lijivo in steed of it (wine) a 
(orUiine driiike called Caalliete n.s black as 
hike, which they make with the barko of a 
iree(') and drinke as lujt us they can endure 
il." — Movfart^ 28. 

,, “. . . ]iassano tutto il resto della 

iiotte con niillo fe.ste o biigordi ; e particolar- 
•iiente in certi luogh'i ]>uliblici . . . lioveudo 
(li (piando in (luando a sorsi (per chc ^ calda 
( he ciioco) pin d’uno scodolhno di certa loro 
.'i(‘<|na nera, chc chmniano cahud ; la quale, 
[idle conversu/.ioni serve a loro, appunt«» 
Miiiiu a noi il giuoco ddlo sbaraglino^’ (/.c. 
Iiiickgammon). - /'. drilu VtiHi (from 
Constant.), arril. Soo also ])p. 74 7t>. 


I ,, “ Cohu, blako liquor tjvken ns hottc 

.i' may be endured.” Sn' T. I'ury link. Soc. 
1 . 112 . [ 

11116. - “Maii,> of the people there (in 
India), who are .strict in their Religion, 
dmik no Wine at all ; but they nso a Liquor 
more wholcaonio than pleasant, they call 
Coffee ; made by a black Seed boyld in 
vviiter, which turiios it almost into the .same 
tnlonr, but doth vory littlo alter the taste 
"f the water ('): not withstHuding it is very 
good to hoi}) Digestion, to (|uicken the 
Slants, and to cleauso tho Blood.” — Trtn/, 
ed. of Idtif), p. [m. 

16211. — “Turcao habent otiain in usu 
horbae genus (]uain vocant Caphe . . . quani 
dicunt baud })arvum }irae.stanH illis vigorom, 
et 111 nnimas (n/c) ot in ingonio ; tpiao tanion 
l.’(rgiUHsuin})tameiitem movetetturbut. . . .” 
- /•'. lUKtniy Hist. Vdar ft Mini 


c. 1628.— “They drink (in Persia) . . . 
"hove all tho rest, CohO or Copha : by 'l\irk 
iiiid Arab callod Caphe and Cahua : n drink 
uuitating that, in the Stigian lake, black, 
thick, and bitter : destruin’d from Bunchy, 
Ihinnu, or Bay berries ; wholsonio they say, 
if hot, for it ex}iels melancholy . . . but not 
«o much regarded for those good proi^orties, 
fnim a Romance that it was invented and 
hrcwVl by Gabriel ... to restore the de- 
cju'od radical Movstiire of kind hoart«d 
^^fahwnrt. . . .” — SLt T. Ilerltert^ Tnurfs, ed. 

16:18, p. 241. 


T^:il.--“Caveah.’ 


Hee (}uotation under 


c. 1637.— “There came in my time to the 
^ 'ull : (Balliol) one Nathaniel Conopios out 
of Greece, from Cyril the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. ... He was the first I 


ever saw drink ooffaa, which custom oanie* 
not into England till 30 years after.”— 
Koehfu’a J)iar//, [May 10]. 

1673.— “Every one pays him their con- 
gratulations, and after a dish of Coho or 
Tea, mounting, accompany him to the 
Palnco.” — Ftyrr, 22f). 

,, “ Copondant on I’apporta lo oav4, 

le }>aifum, ot le sorbet.”— yoMraa/ d’Antmvr 
(tallaud, ii. 124. 

^ J16 77.— “ Cave ." See (luotatioii under 

1690. ~ “ For 'I'ca and Coffee which are 
judg’d the i)rivilog'd Li(|uurs of all tho 
Aldhoiurtaiis, as well Turh, as those of 
PtTHHi, liidiii, and other parts of Arabia, 
are condemn’d by thorn (tho Arabs of 
Miiscatt) n.s unlawful Refreshments, and 
[ibomirmted as Bug-bear liquors, as well as 
Wme.'’—Orini/ton, 427. 

1726. —“A certain gentleman, M. Pas- 
ebius, niaiiituins in his Latin work piiljlishod 
at Lei})Kig in 1700, that tho })arcned corn 
(1 Sam. XXV. 18) wliich Abigail presented 
ivith other things to Dnvid, to a})pease his 
wrath, was nought else but Coffi-beans.” — 
Valrtitijn, V. 192. 

GOIMBATOBE, ii.]). Name of a 
DiHl rict and town in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Ktyifmimnfuru ; [A'dat, tlie 
local goddfHs so called, muifu^ ‘pearl,’ 
Mr, ‘ village' ’]. 

COIB, H. The fibre of tlic coco-nut 
hu.sk, from wliicb ro])e is made. But 
properly the word, which is Tam. 
Icayiruy Malayfil^ hlyiiry from v. kdydru. 
‘to he twi.ste(l,’ means ‘cord’ itself 
(see the acenrate Al-Birunl below). 
The former use among EuropeatiH is 
very early. And both the filire and 
tin* ro]ie made from it ajipear to have 
been exported to Eurme in the middle 
of the Kith eentury. Tlie word aj peiir.s 
in early Arahie, wTiters in the forms 
Imihar and kunhlTy arising probably 
from some misreading of the diacriti('.al 
points (for kdiyaVy and laiydr). The 
K)rtngue.se adojited the word in the 
form rniro. The form coir seems t(v 
have been introduced by the En^ish 
ill the 18th eentury. [The N.E.Ji. 
give.M coire in 1607 ; coir in 1779.] It 
was less likely to be used by the Portu- 
guese because coiro in their language is 
‘leather.’ And Ihirros (where quoted 
helow') says allusively of the rope : 

parses fcito de coiro (leather) enoolhen- 
do e e.stendeiido a von tad e do mar,’*" 
contracting and stretching with the 
movement of the sea. 

o. 1030.— “The other inlands are called 
Diva Kanbdr from Hie word signify* 
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iiig the cord plaited from the fibre of the 
coco-troo with which they stitch their ships 
together." — Al-liiruni, in J. As., Her. iv. 
tom. viii. '266. 

c. 1346.— “They export . . . cowries and 
kanbar ; the latter is the name which they 
give t,<i the hhroiis husk of the coco-nut. . . . 
They make t>f it twine to stitch together the 
planks of their shijis, and the c«>rdago is also 
exported to China, India, and Yemen. This 
Jcanlnn is better than hemp .” — Ibn llaiuUt, 
iv. 121. 

lf)10. — “ The Governor (Alhcxpierque) . . . 
in Cnnanor rlcvoted much cure to the pre- 
paration of cables and rigging for the whole 
fleet, for what tht‘j had was all rotten from 
the rains in Goa River; ordering that all 
should be mode of coir (cu/ro), of which there 
w'as great abundance in Caiianor ; because a 
Moor called Mnmallc, a chief trader there, 
held the whole trade of the Maldive islands 
by a contract with the kings of the isles . . . 
so that this Moor came to l»e called the Ijord 
of the Maldives, and that all the coir that was 
used throughout India had to be bought from 
the hands of this Moor. . . . The Governor, 
learning this, sent for the said Moor, and 
ordered him to aliandon lliis island trade 
and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to lose such a pruhtuble business, . . . 
finally arranges! with the (Tovenior that thc 
Isloa should not be taken from him, and 
that he in return w'ould furnish for the king 
1000 (/x/m) of coarse COir. and 1000 

more of fine coir, each hahar weighing 4 A 
t/uhitah , and thi.s every year, and laid down 
jit his own charges in Oaluiiior and (VKihym, 
gratis and free of all charge to the King (not 
being able t^> endure that the Piirtugue.se 
should frequent the Isles at their pleasure).” 
-Cornu, 11 . T29-;K). 

lulG.— “These islands make much cordage 
of puhu-treos, w'hicli tliey call oayro.”— 
Hurl Him, 164. 

c. 1 MO.— “They made ropes of coir, which 
is a thread w’hich the people of the country 
make of the husks which the cow-niits have 
outside.”— f /or/ f'u, by Skuilnj, 136. 

IMS.— “They make much use (»f this 
Cairo in }>]uc-c of nails ; for as it has this 
^juality of recovering its freshness and 
swelling in the sea- water, they stitch with 
it the planking of u ship's sides, and reckon 
them then very secure .” — Jh Jiurros, Dec. III. 
liv. iii, cap. 7. 

1563.— ‘“Kie first rind is very tough, and 
from it is made Cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is mode 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels.” — Uarrin, f. 67 r. 

1682. — “ The Dwellers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cayro .” — Castafinla (by N. L.), f. 14ft, 

0 . 1610.— “This revenue consists in . . . 
Cairo, which is the cord made of the coco- 
tree."— /^/ra?irf LavaU i* 172; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 250]. 

1673.— “They (the Surat people) have not 
only the Oair-yarn mode of the Coooe fur 


cordage, but good Flax and Hemp.”— 

121 . 

c. 1690. — “ Kxternus nucis cortex putamon 
ambieiis, quum exsiccutus, ot stupao similis 
. . . dicitur . . . Malabaricc Cairo, quod 
nomon ubique usurpatur ubi Imgiia Portii- 
gullica est ill usu. . . .” — Jium/iliiiis, 7. 

1727. — “Of the Rind of the Nut they 
make Cayar, W'hieh are the Fibres of the 
l!ask that environs the Nut .spun lit to 
make Cordage nnd Cables for Shi])ping."— 
A. HuunHou, I. 296 , [od. 1741, i. 298]. 

[1773. — “ . . . those they call Kiar N arns. ’ 
— Irn, 457. 1 

COJA, .s. 1*. Ihojiih for khwdjah, 

}i rc.spc(l fill lillt* ai)])lit‘d to \#in()iis 
chi-sHcs : HH ill liKiia es]U'('iiilly to 
eiuiiRli.s ; ill Persia to vvealtliv iner- 
cliaiits ; in Turkislaii to ]»ersoiis ot 
Hrtcred families. 

c. 1343.— “'rii(! chief iuo.mjuc (at Kauliini) 
is adniirnt)lo: it whs built by the mer 
chant Khojah Muhad<lhab.” — Ihn. Jlatutu, 
iv. 100. 

[1.590. — “Hogna.” Sec quotation under 

TALISMAN. 

[1615.— “The Govcjrnor of Suratt is di-- 
jilaecd, and Hoyja Ilassan in his room.” - 
Foster, Le((n\'<, iv. 10. 

[1708. - “This grave is made for Hodges 
Shaughsw’iire, the chiofest servant to the 
King of Persia for twenty j/oars . . 
Inscription on the *onib r)r “fb//r< S/iuW'Uuurc 
u J*erM)i III St. Jio*oi>ili’s t'/iuii liiiunl. Ilishops- 
gate," Neu' VIeii of Loiahui, p. 169.] 

1786,— “ ’ also beg to ae(|iiaint you I seiii 
for Retiiht Ali Khfin, the Cojah who hns 
the charge of (the woniou of Oudh Zonuiiiih) 
who infonns me it is well grounded tliiU 
they have sold everything they had, even 
the clothes from tlieir liuck.s, and now Imtc 
no means b) subsist.” — Gujil. .Tuques in 
Articles of Churgr, &e., iUnkr, vn. 27. 

1838. — “About a century back Kbnn 
Khojah, u Mobamediin ruler of Kashghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctiti, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Ghmose, took sliclter in Badakhshnii.”— 
Wood's Oxus, od. 1872, p. 161. 

COLAO, s. Cliiii. koh-Uio. ‘Council 
Chainlicr Elders' {^IJp. Moule). A tith* 
for u ChiiicHc Minister of State, vvhicli 
freijueiitly occurs in tiie •Jesuit wntcis 
of the 17th century. 

COLEBOON, n.p. The chief mouth, 
or delta-1 inuicli, of the Kaveri River 
(see CAUVERY). It is a Fortugue.9c 
corrujition of the proper name Kdlli- 
dam, vulg. KolUujma. This name, 
from Tam. kdl, ‘ to I’eceive,’ and ‘ 
‘place,* perlia])s answ^ers to the fact of 
this channel having been originally an 
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<scai)e formed at the oonstructioii of 
Uie great Taiijore irrigation wf>rks in 
the lltli century. In full fl(K»d the 
(\)leroon is now, in ])ljices, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kuveri disa})i)ears hefoi'e reach- 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
-find the tradition, the al»sence of 
notice of the (’oleroon in IMoleiny’s 
Tables is w/m/) an indication 

of its model'll origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
( 'oroinaudel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious ]«>juilar 
Icndency to connect the namcH of the 
rivers with this fad.. Thus KoUuJftin^ 
Mith the meaning that Ints been e\- 
jilained, has been coniinonly made into 
Knllirlam.^ ‘ Killing-place.’ (So the 
Madras Class, which connects the name 
AMth a trfiditioii of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangsim teni]>le 
was built, hut elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
derived from Tam. JcollftyJ, ‘a hrcfich 
.in a hank.’] Thus also the two rivers 
Lnmnr arerpomilarly connected with 
y/fwam, ‘corpse.’ Krfi Paolino gives the 
name as jiroiierly Cahhru, and as mean- 
ing ‘the River of AVild Ikwirs.’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
siijiymsed JJofirs. 

1553. — Do Jlarros writes Coloran, and 
Rlioaks of It as a place {hnutr) on the coa.st, 
not as a river,— Doc. I. liv. i\. cap. 1. 

1072. — “ Kroni Trangdmr one passes hv 
Tmn'Cmos to Colderon ; here n SandlMink 
stretches into the sea which is very 
diingoroUH.” — JiaManm, l.'iO. (He d<*cs not 
sjicak of it as a liiPtr either.) 

<-. 1713. — “ Les deux IMincos ... so 
liiruferent contre rennenii coiuinun, Ii fin de 
t- contraindre par In force dos nrmes h 
rompro line digue .si prdiudiciahlo Ii lours 
Ktats. 11s fansoient d^ja do grands pro- 
piiratifs, lorsfjuo lo lleuve Coloran vongen 
par lui-mt^mo (commo on s’opriuioit ici) 
I’liffront que le Roi fnisoit a hos oaiix on loa 
rctonant captives .” — Lellrts od. 

17H1, xi. 180. 

1753. — . . en dmiblant lo Cap Calla- 
inedu, jusqu’Ii la branuhe du Heave Cuveri 
Mm portc. le nom de Colh-ram, ot dontl’em- 
btiuchure oat la plus septentrioiialu du cellos 
du Cavori."^ iJ'AnvIlfr, 116. 

c. 1760. — “. . . the same river being 
Written Collanun by M. la Croy.o, and 
yo/l<)dJiani by Mr. Ziegenbalg." — Oruse, i. 
281. 

1761. — “Clive dislodged a strong body 
of the Nabob’s troops, who had taken post 
at Hameavarem, a fort and temple situated 
mi the river KMldvroiL"—Otmplete H. of the 
bar in India^ frmi 1749 to 1761 (Tr^t), 


1780. — “About 3 leagues north from the 
river Tririiinious f'^'Firumullavasel], is that 
of Coloran. Mr. Michelson culls this river 
JJaHfCattd."— /Jiinn, A. J)tm'/onf, 138. 

Tile same book has “Coloran or Coldo* 
roon.” 

178.5. Sundnh Sahob having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a tem]>lc, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
u]M)n the river Kaldaron, Mr. Clive knew 
there was no danger in investing it.” — 
Otn nn-i ittH's hfv ifVhi't'. i. 20. 

COLLECTOR, s. 'Die chief admin is- 
trativc ottunil of an Indian ZillaJi or 
District,. ’J’he sjiccnil duty of the 
ortii'o i.s, as the name intimates, the 
(Vdlectmn of Revenue; hut m India 
geiierallx, with the excejdioii of 
Bengal IVojier, the dolleclor, also 
holding controlling magisterial powers, 
ha.s been a small juo-consul, or kind 
of w'tfrt. ’J’his IS, however, irun'li 
inoflitied (»f late years by the grejiter 
detiiiition of ])owers, and .suhdivi.sion 
of duties ewrywhere. ’I’lie title was 
originally no ilouht a traiislatioii of 
itthslldrtr. It was introducefl, with the 
ottiee, under Warren Hastings, hut 
the (Collector’s duties wen* not formally 
settled till 1793, when these anjioint- 
meiits were reserved to members of 
the I'oveiuinted (’ml SerMce. 

1772. — “The Company having determined 
to stand forth as df>irnti, tho ynjxirvisnrs 
should now' he designated Collectors.” — 
Reg. ..f 14th May, 1772. 

1773. — “Do not laugh at the fi)rinality 

with which W'u have made a law to change 
thoir name from ,'ni ym to collectors. 

A'ou know full w'cll how much tho world’s 
opinion is governed by mimes.” — 11'. IIuHinys 
to Jitstos hupr*', in CfCg, i. 267. 

1785.— “The numerous Collectors with 
their nMsistant.s had hitherto enjoyed very 
niodornto nllowaucos from their employers.'*’ 
— Letter in Colebrouke n Lifr^ p. 16. 

1838.— “Ah soon as throo or four of them 
get together thuj' sjieak aV)out nothing but 
‘employment’ and ‘ jiromotion ’ ... and 
if left to thomsolvos, they sit and conjugate 
tho verb ‘to collect’: ‘1 am a Collector — 
lie was a CuHertm ' — We shall be Collectors — 
You ought to bo a Collfrtor — They would 
have been (Collectors.' " ~ Lettrr.s frmn Matlttut, 
146. 

1848. — “Yet she could not bring herself 
to suppose that the little grateful gentle 
governess would dare to look mi to such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of 
Boggley wallah.” — TnaxJtertfy, Vanity Fair^ 
ch. iv. 

1871.- “There is no doubt a deca\ of 
discretionary administration throughout 
India ... it may be taken for granted 
that in earlier days Colleotors and dommis* 
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mouurN changed their rules far oftener than 
does the Legislature at present." — Maine, 
VHfuge Cimmiinitiex, 214. 

1876. — “These ‘distinguished visitors' 
are becoming a frightful nuisance ; they 
think that Collectors and Judges have 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so little work, and 
suffer so much from eimui, that even ordi- 
nary thanks for hospitality are unnoceasary ; 
they take it all as their right." -Ext. of a 
Letter fioni India, 

COLLEGE-PHEASANT, s. An 

jibaiird enough corruntion of kdhj ; tlu* 
iiaiiie in tlie Hiiniilaya about Simla 
and Mussooree for the birds of the 
genus Gallophdsis of Hodgson, inter- 
mediate between the phe.amntH and 
tile J uugle-ff)wls. “ The group is com- 
posed of at least lliree s]»ecies, I wo 
Leiiig found in the Himalaya.s, and one 
ill Assiuii, C'hittagoiig and Arakan.” 
(Jerdo?i). 

[1880. — “These, with kalcgc pheu-sante, 
afforded nic some very fair si»f)rt." — /in//, 
Jnnff/e Lit',, m. 

[1882. — “Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
well as the black khalege pheasant. 
Savdei'non, Thirteen Years amonu Wtld Ueasts, 

147.] 

OOLLERY, GALLERY, &c. s. 

Projierly Bengali khdldri, ‘a fwilt-]»an, 
or place for making salt.’ 

[1767.— “. . . rents of the Collaries, the 
fifteen Does, and of Calcutta town, are none 
of them included in the estimation J have 
laid before you.” — Verrht, VIeir of 
App. 223.J ^ 

1768.—“ . . . the Collector-general be 
desired to obtain as exact an account as he 
jHisHihly cun, of the number of oolleriei in 
the Calcutbi, purgunnehs,"— -In (^arrurrwH’x 
L. qt (Hive, iv 112. 

OOLLERY, n.]). The name given 
to a non-Aryan race inhabiting iwirl 
of the country cast of Madura. Tam. 
kallar, ‘thieves.’ They arc willed in 
Nelson’s Mmlura, [T^. ii. 44 stuq.\ 
Kalians J Kalian being the .singular, 
KalUtr plural. 

1763.— “The PolygarTondinian . . . like- 
wise sent 3000 Colleiies ; these are a people 
who, under several jietty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between I’nchihopoly and Cape 
Comonn ; their name in their own langiuigo 
signihes Thieves, and justly describes their 
general character. ’^O/w, i. 208. 

c, ]76r>.— “CoUeries, inhabitants of the 
woods under the Government of the T<indi- 
man.''—Carracciol-{, Life of Clive, iv. 661. 

1700. — “The country of the Oolleriei 
. . . extends from the sea coast to the eon- 


fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles 
by fifty-five."— Go/. Monihhj Register or 
India Repository, i. 7. 

OOLLERY-HORN, s. This is a 
long brass liorn of hideous sound, which 
is often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to l>e called, 
absurdly enough, Cholera-hom ! 

[1832. — “ Toftrree or TotyrrUnrree, commonly 
designated by Europeans coUery hom, con- 
sists of throe pieces fixed into one another, 
of a semi-circular shape.”- llerkhU, QanouH- 
e-hhnn, od. 1863, p. liv. App.] 

1879. — . . an early start being neces 
sary, a happy thought struck the Chief 
Commissioner, to have the Amildar’s Cho- 
lera-hom men out nt that hour to sound 
the reveille, making the round of the 
camp ." — Madras Mait, Oct. 7. 

OOLLERY-STIOK, s. This is a 
kind of throwing-stick or boomerang 
used by the OollerieS. 

1801 —“It was he first taught mo to thn*w 
the spear, and hurl the Collery-ltick, a 
woajxm scarcely known elsewhere, but m 
a skilful hand cajiable of being thrown 
to a certainty to any distance withm 100 
yards.” — Welsh's Retiiiniseenve,s, i. 130. 

Nelson calls those weapons “ Vallarl 
ThAuUs or Inxmierangs." — hJadnrn, Pt. ii. 
44. [The pro)ior form seems to bo I’am. 
7Kilai tddi, ‘ curved stick ’ ; more usually 
Tam. i’allardndi, tiUii, ‘stick.’] See also 
Sir Walter Elliot m J. Ethrwl, N. S., 1 . 
112, sen. 

OOLOMBO, ii.p. Properly Kohmh)i, 
the modern ctt])ital of CV^ylon, hut a 

i ihice ol eoiisideruhle antiipiity. The 
Icrivntion i.s very uncertain ; some 
.Miip})o.sc it to be connected with the 
adjoining riier ATaiam'-gangi. The 
name Columhum, used in several 
iiiedicxal narratives, belongs not lo 
this place but to Kaulam (see QUILON). 

c. 1340. — “Wo started for the city of 
Ealanbfl, one of the finest and largest 
cities of the island of Serendlh. It is the 
residenco of the Wazlr Lord of the Sea 
(Balrm^af-Jiahr), J&lastT, who has with him 
about 500 Habshis ." — Jim Batata, iv. 186. 

1.617.— “The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Week ; and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to the 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
bo insensible to death, which they greatly 
desired rather than be slaves to the Moors. 

. . . There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle. And one bravo man 
made a cross on the tip of a cane, which ho 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should inarch deliberately 
against Oolumbo, where the Moor was with 
hiB forces. " — Correa, ii, 521. 
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ir)r>8.— “The King, Don Manuel, because 
... he knew . . . that the King of Co- 
lumbo, who was the true Lord of the Cin- 
iiiiiiion, desired t(j {lossess our noaco and 
friendship, wrote to the suia Affonso 
d’Alboquerque, who was in the island in 
person, that if ho deemed it well, ho should 
estiiblish tt fortress in the harbour of Co- 
llimbO, HO as to make sure tho offers of the 
King." — liarron, Doc. IN. liv. ii. cup. 2. 

COLUMBO BOOT, GALUMBA 
BOOT, is l)y Millnirii (1813) 

1(1 la* aslfijik* t.*\i)ort from Mozamlnque, 
being lu great esteem as a rtiiiuMly tor 
d \ .seiil ei'> , &,(*. J t is Jatforh i:in jtalmuia^ 
TNliers ; and the name Kalnmh is of E. 
African origin (Haubiirif and FUahujery 
23). [The N.E.l). Likes it from Co- 
lombo, ‘under a false inqu'ession that 
il was Hiij)]>lied fiom thence.’] The 
following (|iioLitj()n js in erroi- as to 
the name : 

(!. 1779.— “Radix Colombo . . . dorivos 
its ruiiiio from tho town of ()«»luiiibo, from 
w hence it is sent with tho shi]»s to liuroi»e (*) ; 
liiit it IS well known that thi^ root is neither 
found near ^oluiiibu, nor ujion the whole 
isl.ind of Ceylon. . . —Tlutnhff a, Tinrch, 
n.18.'). 

1782.— “Any person haxing n (jnantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Root to di.spo.se of, 
will please direct a lino. , . 

A HR. 24. 

[1809.— “An Account ol the Male MUuit, 
which furnishes the Medicine goiiorully 
(ailed Columbo or Colomba Kout.” — 

X. 38.^ m/t/.] 

18.50. — “Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abuiidaiico . . . (near Tette) . . • 
and calumba-root is plontiful. . . . The 
India-rubber is iiiado into balls for a game 
uisembling ‘fives,’ and calumba-root is snid 
t(» be used oh a mordant for certain colours, 
liiit not as a Lln'mjfttuuf^ Ex- 

jM-dition to tJie Ziivilittziy Ac., p. 32. 

OOMAB, n.}). This name (Ar. 
<d~Kuiif\/dr\ which appears often in 
the old Aral) geographe's, has been 
the subject of nincn confusion among 
modem commentators, and jirohahly 
also among the Arabs themselves ; 
some of the former {e.g. the lat-e M. 
Itciiiaud) confounding it with C. 
Oomorin, others with Kiinirh]) (or 
Assam). The various indications, e.g. 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, i.*i. the 
West ; that it produced most valuable 
aloes- wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three days’ voyage, west of Sanf or 
Champa (q.v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail from Zahaj (or Java), to- 
gether with the name, identify it with 


Oamboja, or Klvnier, as the native 
name is (see Rdruiud, Bel. des Arnbes, 
i. 97, ii. 48, 49 ; (Tilderndfiter, 158 negq.; 
Ihn Batuta, iv. 240 ; Abulfeda, (^atiiay 
and tlw Way Tldther, 619, 569). Even 
the sagacious De Orta is misled by 
the Arabs, and confounds alcomari 
with a ])r()(luc.t of Cape C.Vimorin (see 
(hlluqmoB, f. 120i>.). 

COMATY, s. Tclug. and Canar. 
hlinati, ‘a trader,’ [said to he derived 
from Skt. r/o, ‘eye,’ inushti. ‘ fist,’ from 
their vigilant haliits]. This is a term 
u.sed chii'tly in the north of the Madras 
I ‘residency, and corre.s])ondiiig to 
Chetty, [wliiih the males a.ssume as an 
attiv]. 

1627. “The next Tribe ii there tormod 
Committy, and these are generally the 
Mcrchnuts of tlie 1‘lace who by tbeniselvos 
or their servants, tnivell into the Couiitroy, 
giithonnp up ('allicoos from the weavers, 
and other coniinodities, which they ncII againc 
ill greater )»arcols.'’- Putrhn'*^ FUnriiitoq^', 

997. 

[1679. There came to us tho Factory 
this day a Dworfo an Indian of the Comitte 
Civst, he i\as he said 30 years old . . .wo 
measured him by the ride 46 inches high, 
all his IiuiIks and his body streight and oijuall 
proportioned, of comely face, his sjieech 
small eipiallii^ his stature. . . .” — Stirgn- 
.dmni MaJitri', ill Kisfuu Man. 142. 

[1869. — Komatis.” See quotation under 
CHUCKLER.] 

COMBAOONUM, up., written 
K mrdmkonam. Formerly tlie scat of 
the (Ihola dynaHly. Col. Bran fill gives, 
as the usual derivation, Skt. Kum- 
hhaJeom, ‘lu’iin of a water-])ot’; [the 
Madron GUm. Skt. kimhhn, konn, ‘ lane ’] 
and this form is given in Williams'n 
Ekt. IHrt. as ‘ name of a town.’ The 
fact that an idol in the Saiva temple 
at (lonihaconam is called Kmnhhen- 
varam (‘Lord of the wator-pot’) may 
possibly be a justification of this 
etymology. But see general reinark.s 
on S. Indian name.s in the Introduction. 

COMBOT. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white c 4 ilico, worn by Singhalese 
of both 8exe.s, much in the same way 
as the Malay Sarong. The derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent {Ceylon, i. 612, 
ii. 107) gives of the word is ^uite 
inadmissible. He finds that a Chinese 
author describes the people of Ceylon 
OH wearing a cloth made of koo~pn, i.e. 
of cotton ; and he assumes therefore 
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that tliose pe,()j)lu call their own dress 
l)y a rhinese name for cotton ! The 
>voi d, however, is not real Siiifjhalese ; 
and we can have no douht that it is 
the proj)er name Cambay. Vaiion dc 
Cahuya are mentioned early >ls used in 
(^*\lon {Ganfanht'da^h. TH), and Camhaya 
hy Forrest {Voynye to iV/m/ai, 79). In 
the (rovcrn/nmit List of Native Words 
(Ceylon, 1809) the form used in the 
Island is actually KawlHtya. A j>ictnre 
of the dre'-s IS given l»y Tenneiit 
(tlrylon^ i. 012). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 

teii". — “M’ansho Sjiiuuie, thu Kmfre.s kiiis- 
luiin, brought two pcc. Cambaia doth.’’- 
Coch's Diary, i. 15. 

[1674-5. — “ Cambaja lWnw\cs.''~]iu'on> 

in Htrdn'Oitd, JUjiorf on O/d Jh-cs., |». 42.] 

1726 .— In list of doths jnirchnsed sit 
Poiixi Novo sire “ Cambay ezL." — Vo/ni- 
tijvy i'horum. 10 . 

[1727. • “Cambaya bungles.” St‘e nuoln- 
tion under LOONGHEE. j 

COMMERCOLLY, n.p A small 
but well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District ; ]>roj)erly 
K'umdr-khffli [* Prince’s < Veek The 
name is familiar in connection vith 
the feather trade (see ADJUTANT). 

COMMISSIONER, s. I ii the Bengal 

and Bombay Presidencies this is a 
grade in the ordinary administrative* 
hierarchy ; it does not exist in Marlras, 
but is found in the Punjab, Central 
I’rovinces, &c.’. Tins Commissioner is 
over a Division embracing several 
Districts or Zillahs, and stamls between 
the (\illector.s and Magistrates <»f these 
DistricLs on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local CoveriimeTit on t,he other. 
In the Regulation Provinces lie is 
alw'ays a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service ; in Non -Regulation 
Provinces he may be a military 
ollLcer ; and in these the Di-strict 
officers immediately under him are 
termed ‘Deputy Commissioners.’ 

COMMISSIONER, CHIEF. A 

high official, governing a Province 
inferior t.o a Lieutenant- Co vernorship, 
in direct subordination to the (xovernor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1859 was under a (Jhief Com- 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, 
the Lieut.-Governor of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Coniinissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Aasani, and Burma are other 
exanijiles of Provinces under Chief 
Commissioners. 

COMORIN, CAPE, n.p. The ev- 

treme southern ])()int of the Peninsula 
of India; a name of great antiquitv. 
No doubt Wilson’s exiilanation is 
])erfectly eon-e,et ; and tne quotation 
mmi the Periplus corroborates it. 
lie says: “Abwnm, ... a voung girl, 
a princess ; a name of the goddess 
Durga, to whom a tem]»h* dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula hiis 
long given t,o the adjacent cape and 
eoa.st the name f>f Knnufrl^ eorrujiled 
to (\miorin. . . .” M'he Tamil pro- 
nunciation is Kmtulri. 

c. 80-90. — ■■A.not.hor )iliicc follows callrd 
Kofiap, ut which pliieo is (* * *) uiid a ixirt , * 
and hero thone who wish to c!on.sccrato tho 
roiiuiiiuler of their life eorno and bathe, and 
there remain in colihnc}. The same eJo 
women likewise, h'or it is relaUid that tlie 
goddess there tarnod a w-hilo and huthed.” • 
JWipftt'i, in Muller’s (ifoy. iir. Mm. i. 
300. 

c. 1.50. — “ Kofiapla &Kpov Kal 7r6Xt5 " — 
rtot. I viii. 1 $1 9]. 

1298.-— “Comari is a country liolonging 
to India, and there you may see soino- 
thing of tho North Star, which we had not 
been ahlo to see from the Lessor Java thus 
far .” — Marco J‘olo, Bk. 111. ch. 23. 

e. 1330.— “'J’ho country called Ma’lmr 
.said to commonce at the Cape Kumbaxi, a 
name applied both to a town and a moun- 
tain.”- in (J ildenieintfr, 18.5. 

[1.51 4. - “ ComediB.” Soo quotation under 

MALABAR.] 

1.572.— 

“ Vos eorre a costa, colohro Indiana 

I5ira o Sul aid o caho Comori 

•la ohamado Oori, quo Taprobana 

(Que ora ho Coilao) de fronto tom de si.” 

Camdfs, V. 107, 

Hero (Jamoes identifies the ancient Eutpy 
or KuiXis with Comorin. Those are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Kory appears h> 
bo tho point of tho Island of Rumoiivarniii 
from which the pas.sage to Ceylon was 
shortest. I'his, as KMis, appears in varioits 
forms in other geographers as the extreme 
seaward point of India, and in the geogra- 
phical jioom of Dionysius it is dosoribod 
as towering to a stupendous height above 
tho waves. Mela regards Cobs as the 

* Them is liere a doubtful rnadiUR. The next 
Iiaragruph shows that the word should be KOpapcl. 
[Wo should also read tor ^ptdpiay, ippovptoy, 
watch-iiust, citadel. ] 
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tiirninf? }K)int of tho Indian conat, and 
evon in Ptolemy 'h Tables his Kfirif is fur- 
ther south than Kinnarla, and is the })oint 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further Kast (see Ptoh'Mify 
Hk. J. capp. l.‘l, 14 ; also see Bishop 
(faldwell’s Comp. (Jrammar, JutimL^ p. J03). 
It is thus intellijrihle how comiMimtivc 
jjfetiRraphors of tho 16th century iuentified 
Knni with (Vuiionn. 

In 1H64 the late venerated Bishop Cotton 
\isited C. (’oinorin in comjMiny with two of 
lus cliTj^y (both now niissionaiy bishops). 
Me saul th.it huMn^f hjithed at llardwar, 
one of the iu<»st northerly of Hindu sacred 
places, he should likn to batin' at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplains t(K>k 
one of the bislio])’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which v\as hoa\i , so hea\y that 
Ills npht-hand aid was torn from him, and 
had not the other been able t,o hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have escaped.* 

ntiOO. “. . . very strong? cloth and is 
callefl thoho Comoree.’’— s, Lt fhrs, 
1. 

1 176" “Thu paporla of the GunnacO' 
mary bdonpin^r to Tinnevell}.”- Treaty, in 
/.o;/oii, Jfafohor, iii. 117.) 

1SJ7. - 

♦ * . . . Li^flltly lattii'od in 

With odoriforoics woods of Comorin.’' 

Lh //(1 MoLanm. 

This Tirobably is ilenved from D’Horlio- 
lot, and involvi's a confu.sion often made 
hut ween Cumoiiii and Gomar — the land 
<if aloes-w<iod. 

COMOTAY, COMATY, ii.p. This 

mmie .■i)i])eiii‘s jiriuiiiiieiitly iti .some of 
the nhl iiiap.s of ('.(/. tliat em- 

braced in \\iv Maym MihjuIu Imperiinn 
ol Blue i I’s jrmil, At la.s (1(545-50). ll re- 
jireseiits Ktlmatu^ a State, and Kdm- 
(ifft'pur., a city, of wliieli mci.st e.\ tensive 
leiiiains exist in tlie lemtory of Koch 
IbliaT in Eastern Beimai (see GOOCH 
BEHAR). The.se are described hy Dr. 
Braneis Buchanan, in theliook juddi.shed 
i\v Montgomery Martin under the name 
of Enatern India (n'oI. iii. 426 SP-qq.). 
Tlip city stood on the west, hank of tlie 
lh\er Darla, which formed the defence, 
<ai the e^st sitle, about 5 miles in 
<*xtent.. The whole circumfereiiee of 
die enclosure ise-stimated hy Bucliaiian 
at 19 miles, the remainder being formed 
hy a rampart which w'as (c. 1809) “in 
general about 130 feet in width at the 
base, and from 20 to 30 feet in perjien- 
diciilar height.” 

iri.^3.--“ Within the limits in which wo 


1 had this from oiu* of tlie party, my respected 
hieiid Diehop Caldwell. — 11. Y. 


comprehend tho kingdom of Bengala are 
those kingdoms subject to it . . . lower 
down towards tho sea the kingdom of 
Comotaij.”— /lan-fw, IV. ix. 1. 

[c. 1596. — Eamtah." Koco notation under 

GOOCH BEHAR.J 

1K73.— “ l)unng the 16th century, the 
tract north of Bangpiir W 7 is in tho hands of 
the liujahs of Kamata. . . . E&mata was 
invndod, about 1498 a.d., Husain Hh^ih.” 
- /i/ofhiiifiun, in ,.l.s. >sVw. lieuf/ol, xiii. 
pi. i. 210. 

COMPETITION- WALLAH, s. A 

hybrid of EiiLdi-sh and Hindii.stani, 
aji])lied in iiuidern Anglo-Indian col- 
lo 4 Uial to meiiihers of the Civil Service 
who have entered it hy the e.ompetitive 
Hvstem tir.st introduced in 1856. The 
]ihvase w'as prohablv (he invention of 
one of tile older or Ilaileyhury memhers 
of the isame service. These, lattei, 
whose noimiiat ions w'ere due to interest, 
and w'ho were liound together liy the 
intimacie.s and atprtt de of a 

common college, lookeil w'ltli some dis- 
favour 111)011 tile chihlren of Innovation. 
The uaiiie was readily Uken u]) in 
India, l)ul its familiarity in England 
is ]m)hal)ly due in great part to the 
“Letters of a Competition- wala,” 
written l)y one who hud no real ehiini 
to the title, Sir (S. O . Trevelyan, who 
was later on niemher for Hawck 
Burghs, (1iii‘f Secretary for Ireland, 
and aiith<»r of the excellent Life of his 
uncle, Lord Mai-aulav. 

The second nortion of the w'ord, 
K'dld^ is projierly a Hindi adjectival 
allix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -firitts. Its u.sual employ- 
ment a.s atti.v to a siihataiitive makes it 
freipieiitly denote “agent,, doer, kee,])er, 
man, inhahitant, mast-er, lord, posse.ssor, 
owner.” as Sliakespear vainly tries to 
deliiie it, and as in Anglo-Iiif^ian usage 
is ]»oj)ularly as.sumed to he its iiieaiiing. 
But tills kind of denotation is inci- 
dental ; there is no real limitation to 
.such meaning. This is demonstrable 
from such jihrasesas /Ttf/ntZ-wv/ia ghord, 
‘the Kabiilian horse,’ and from the 
common form of village nomeiicl»tuiv 
in the Paiijfih, e.g. Mir- Khan -ivdld, 
Gamla-S'intfh-iodld, and so forth, imply- 
ing the village estiihlished hy Mir- 
Khaii or (Ian da- Singh. In the, three 
immediately follow'ing (piotations, the 
second and third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic ii.se of vidld^ the first an 
incorrect English u.se, of it. 
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1785.- 

'' Tliu' then the Bostonians made such a 
fuse, 

Their example ought not to be followed 
by UR, 

But 1 wish that n band of g(M)d Patriot- 
wallahs . . ."—In Sfltm-Rarr, i, il3. 

,, In this year I'lppLK) Sahib addrosRos 
>i rude letter to the Nnwub of Shiinur (or 
Savanur) us “'Phc ShahnoorwAlah.’’— 
Sfifet't L^tterti of ]H4. 

1814. — “(iungadhur Shawtree is a person 
of groat shrewdness and talent. . . . Though 
a very learned shastrou, ho affects to be 
■«|uito an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 
interrujits and c«>ntrndicts, and cjills the 
Poshwa and his rainiHter.s ‘old finds' and 
. . . ‘ dam rascals. ’ He niives English 
words with evor\ thing he sjiys, and will 
say of some one (Holkar for instance) : lihot 
//'<(’X'.<waIla loik'i'h harm akuUmul, 

Kukhye </ia, (‘Ho was very tricky, hut very 
saguciouR ; he was cock-eyed — Klplm't- 
in i. 278. 

1853.— ‘‘ ‘ No, I'm 11 Snfb ,1k walla.”' 
i. 68. 

1864. — “The stones against the Competi- 
tion-wallahs, which are told and fondly 
believed by the Haileybury rnori, are all 
founded more or less on the want of .saiv,// 
fairc. A collection of tho.se stories w'ould 
bo a curious proof tif the credulity of the 
human mind on a question of class against 
class.’’ — Trevt'hjav, p. 9. 

1867.— “From n dehcioncy of civil sor- 
vants ... it became necessary to Rook 
roinforcemonts, not alone from Haileybury, 
. . . but from now recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained . . . under 
the pressure of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominiited 
as a candidate by Campbell Marjoribank.s, 
was the first of the since celebrated list of 
the Competition-wallahB.”— Biog. Notice 
prefixed to vol. i. of /Joiomni’it Kd. of Kf/ lot's 
Hijstnruiits of In/ha^ p. xxviii. 

The oxceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Goo. IV. call. it did not in- 

volve competition ; it only authorised a 
system by which writorships could be given 
to young men who had not iieen at Hailoy- 
bury College, on their passing certain tost 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in passing such ex- 
, arainations. but below the wnters who had 
left Hailey nury at the preceding half-yearly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was hold 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. Elliot headed the list. The 
system continued in force for five years, the 
last examination being held in April, 1832. 
In all 8^ civilians wore nominated in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list included H. Torrens, Sir H. B. 
Harington, Sir R. Montgomei 7 , Sir J. 
Cracroft Wilson, Sir T. Pycroft, W. Tayler, 
the Hon. E. Drummond. 

3878- “The Competltioii'Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu- 


ally into our ears the greatness of India. 
. . . We are asked to feel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. Wo are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of RuVilimity 
when wo learn that the area of Miidras far 
uxcoods that of the United Kingdom.’’— 
Stit. Ht'r., .luno 15, p. 750. 

COMPOUND, s. The ciidciscd 
ground, wlictlier garden or wasti*, 
wliidi HiirrouiidK an Anglo-Indian 
house. Various derivution.s have been 
.sngge.sted for tliis word, but its historv 
is very oli.scure '^I'lie following aiv tlie 
jirinei]»al suggest ions that liave been 
made * 

(o.) That it is a eornijition of .some 
HUjiposed PorlAiguese wonl. 

(/>.) Tliat it IS a. i iirrujilioii of Un- 
French campnfjuf. 

{(.) That It is a (‘oriiiption of the 
Malay ^\o^l kamjnuiy, us 
lirst. (we believe) indicated 
by Mr. Jolm (hawfurd. 

(a.) The i’ortngiicse origin is a*'- 
sumed by Bishop Hel>er in jias, sages 
quoted below. Jn olie lie derives it 
from cantjniiid (for which, in modern 
Portuguese at le^ast, we should read 
rnnipuiiha) ; but nmpcwlut is not used 
in such a sense. It seems to be used 
only for ‘a i^umpaign,’ or foi' the 
Komau Cauipagna, In the other 
Kissap h<’ derives it from vauqHio {siv\ 
)Ut tliere is no such word. 

It is also alleged hy Sir Kmersoii 
Teiiiieiit (infra), who suggests cam- 
pinho; hut this, mean i rig ‘a small 

i ilain,’ is not used for e.ornjiound. 
Neither is the hittxir word, iior an> 
w'ord suggestive of it, used among the 
liido- Portuguese. 

Ill the e^irly Portuguese histories 
of India (p.q. Castanheda, iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) tlie words used for wliat 
we term compomid, are jardini, jtaiio, 
horta. An examination <if all the 
]iasHages of the liido-Portuguese Bible, 


* On th« origin of thiH word for a long time 
ditfcreiit oiiiiiioriH were held by niy lauienbKl 
friend Buruell and by me. And when we printeil 
a tew Ni>eciniHiiH in the huiiati Anhtpiary, our dll- 
lereiit urgiiinnntH were given In brief (Hee J. A., 
•July 187l», PI). 202, m). Hut at a later date he 
waH much dlHoosed to cuitie round to the other 
view, Inifomucn that in a letter of Bopt. 21, 1881, 
he HayH: "(Untijmimi cun, I think, after all, 
Malay Ktmpong; take these lines from a Malay 
poem " — then giving the lines which I have tran- 
Hcrilied on the following iiugti. 1 have therefore 
had no scruple In giving the same unity to this 
article that had been unbroken in almost all other 
cases.— H. Y. 
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where the word might he expected to 
occur, alibrds only horta. 

There is a use of imnjto by the 
Ttnliaii Capuchiji P. Vincenzo Maria 
(Roma, 1672), winch we thouf^ht at 
tinst to he analogous : “ (lionti alia 
porta della citta (Aleppo) . . . arrivati 
al r/nmpo de’ Fraiicesi ; done e la 
Dogana . . (j). 47r)). Wc find also 

111 Rauwolir’s Traveh (c. 1573), ns 
imhlished in English hy the fariious 
John Ray : “Each of these nations 
(at Alej»])o) have their ]K“culiar Clinmp 
1o themselves, coinnioiily named after 
the Master that huill^ it . . ; and 

again : “ When . . . the Tiirkt: have* 
washed and cleunsiHl tlieinselv(“s, they 
go into their (^ha]»])ells, which are in 
the Middle of their great Camps or 
Cnn'a.tst:h<irs . . (p. 84 and ]». 259 of 

Ray’s 2nd edition^ This use oi 
Cmupo^ and Vhavip^ has a curious kind 
(tf analogy t.o crmijmiuKl, hut it is jme 
hahly only a translation of Malddn or 
some such Oriental word. 

T 

(b.) As regards cninptujtu’y which 
once commended itself as prohahle, it 
must he ol)Served that ncithing like 
the reipiired sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes <»f meaning as- 
sigiit>d t,o t-lie w'ord in Littre. 

The w'ord campn again in the Portu- 
guese of the Kith century seems t«» 
mean always, or nearly ahvays, a 
V(mp. We have found only one in- 
slaiKit! in those writers of its use wnth 
a meaning in the least, suggestive of 
nnnpomidy hut in this its real meaning 
IS ‘site’: “(lueymoii a cidade toda 
at»' iiao Hear mais ipie ho catupo cm 
(lue estevera.” (“They hurned the 
whole city till nothing reiiiaiiied but 
t he site on which it stood ” — Casta7ihedu^ 
vi. 130). There is a sin-cial use of rnmpo 
hy the Portuguese in the I'urther Ea.st, 
alluded to in the (quotation from PaUe- 
gmv’s Siam^ hut that w'e shall s(*e, 
to he only a representatjon of the 
Malay Kampuvg. We shall come hack 
upon it. [See quotation from Cor.via, 
with note, under FACTORY.] 

(c.) The objection raised to hampwng 
as the origin of comjmmd, is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used iu 
•lava by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Max Havelaar ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
A'j/ is the usual w'ord among the Dutch. 
Q 


In Java kampmig seems to be used 
only for a native village, or fop 
a particular w’ard or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impossihle to doubt that 
among the English in our Malay 
settlements compoimd is used in this 
seiLse in speaking English, and kaw- 
pang in fuieakiiig Malay. Kamjmng is 
also nsecl l»y thi* Malays themselves, 
in our settlements, in this sense. All 
the modem dictionaritis that we have 
consulted give this sense among others. 
The ohl T ^li'iimiariuni Malaico-Latinum 
of David Ilaex (Romae, 1631) is a little 
vague : 

“Campon, coniunctio, vel c.onuen- 
tus. Hinc viciiiiae eL parua loca, 
campon etium a]>]>ellantur.” 

Crmifurd (1852): “ Kampung . . . 
an enclosure, a sj)ace fenced in ; a 
village ; a qiiarUT or subdivision of a 
town.” 

Fuvtc (1875): “Maison avec iin 
terrain qni I’eiitoiire.” 

Pijnnppel (1875), Malnsch-Hollan- 
duck tvoordenhock : “ Kampoeng — 

Omheiiid Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
i.e. “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.** 

And also, let it he noted, the Java- 
nese Diet, of P. Jansz (Javaansch- 
Nederhindsrh Woordenhoek^ Samarang, 
1876): “Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woiiingeii ; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staat,” i.c. “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings ; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marrc, in his Kata-Kata Malayan 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded deliiiition : “Village palissade, 
oil, dans line ville, quartier 8^par4 et 
geiii^.ralement clos, occupy par des gens 
de lueme nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chiuuis, Bouguis, &c. Ce mot signifie 
propremeiil un eiiclos, une enciente, 
et j>ar extension (piartier clos, fau- 
bourg, oil village ]»alissade. Le mot 
Kamponq designe parfois aussi une 
maison iVune certaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qiii cii dejieiid, et qui 
Peiitoiirc ” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last {Malay Dic- 
tionary^ 1812) because he gives an 
illustration: “Kampong, an en- 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
paling ; a fenced or fortified village ; 
a quarter, district, or suburb or a 
m’ty ; a collection of buildings. Mem- 
bAat [to make] rumah [house] serta 
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daflgari [together with] lEampoiIg-ma 
[compound tliereof], to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kampong^ 
to assemble, come together ; menganir- 
vong^ to collect, to nring together.” 
The Rever.se Dictioiuirv gives : “Yard, 
alaman^ Kampong.” [See also many 
farther references much to the wuue 
ell'ect in Scott, Malayan Words, p. 123 
segg.] 

In a Malay ])oem given in the 
Journal of tlie hid. Archipelago, vol i. 
p. 44, we have these words : — 

“ TrCialCih L-n kampong Sanih'tgar.” 

f“ Passed to the him pong of a Morchaut.”] 
and 

“ T'aCih hdgindu rajd sultdnX 
Kdmpong ilditd gardnyun t)u." 

[“ Thus said the Prince, the Ruja 
Sultani , 

Whoso him pony may this lie V ”J 

These exjihuiations and illustrations 
render it almost uniiecessiirv to add in 
corroboration that a frieiia who held 
oltice in the Straits for twenty years 
aasures us that the word kampung is 
habitually used, in tlie Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this was thii vahu 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it was so 
100 years ago), it does not mutter 
whether such a use of kampang was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural corruption of it. Mr. 
E. C. Baber, who lately sjient some 
time in our Malay settlements (»n his 
way from China, tells me (H. Y.) that 
the frequency with which he heard 
kampung applied to the ‘compound,’ 
convinced him of this etymology, 
which he had before doubted greatly. 

It is not difficult to sujipose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spread to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
M^ere older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, Jum spread to the ports of 


China and to the missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Maaagascar. 

But it may he observed that it was 
possible that the word kampung was it- 
stdf originally a corruption of the Port. 
campo, taking the meaning fir.st of 
camp, and tlience of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on eai:h other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia — 
Kampong Tzma — is commonly called 
ill Dutch Ji>et Chiuesrhe Kamp ’ or 
^ hd Kamp der Ckinczcn.' Kampung 
was used at Portuguese Malacca m 
this way at leimt 270 years ago, as the 
quotation from flodiuho de Eredia 
shows. The earliest Anglo-Indian 
examjde of tlie word compound is 
that of 1679 ())eJow). In a (piotaiion 
from Danqiicr (1688) under Oot, Avhere 
compomul would c(»me in naturally, he 
MMi^yard.^ 

1618. - (At Maliiccii). “Anri this sottlc- 
meiit is divided iiit(» 2 jiiinslies, S. 'rhoin^^ 
and S. Stephen, and that jmrt of S. Thom^ 
culled Campon Chlim extends from the 
shore of the Java bu/Jir to N.W., tormiiuit- 
ing at the SU»no Bastion ; .md in this dwell 
the VUfha of Coroniapdel. . . . And the 
other part of S. Stephen’s, called Campon 
fUima, extends from the said shore of the 
Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
N.E., . . . itnd in this part, caller] Campon 
(yiihiii, dwell the Chinrhcoa . . . and foreign 
traders, and native fin\iermon."—(Jo(ltnhu, 
de Krydia, i. 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, wo find different fiarts of the oity 
marked accordingly, us Campon Chdim, 
Campon Cfu’nn, Campon /fendara (the 
miartor where the native magistrate, the 
BendAra lived). [See also CHELINO and 
CAMPOO.J 

1679. — (At Pullicull near Madapullam), 
“There the Dutch have a Factory of a 
large Compoundo, whore they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 300 jars sot in the 
ground for that work ; also they make 
many of their best paintings there ." — Fort 
St. (fen. (Jonans. (on Tour), April 14. In 
Kotea and Kxtracis, Madras 1871. 

1096.— “The 27th wo began to unlade, 
and come to their custom -hunseB, of which 
there are three, in a aquare Compound of 
about 100 [mees over each way. . . . I’h*’ 
goods being brought and set in two Ram i« 
the middle of the ayuare are one by one 
qiionod before the Mwndareens.'’ — Mr. 
lio’uryear'a Journal at Cochin China, dated 
Foy-Koe, April 80. BalrympU, Or. Rep- 
i. 79. 

1772. — “ Yard (before or behind a house), 
AungAun. Commonly called a Compoun^ 
— Vocabulary in Hadley's Oratnmar, 129. 
(Boo under M00S8.) 
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1781.- 

In common unoge here a chit 
Servos for our business or our wit. 
Jiduhiuif's a place to lodge our ropes, 

And Mango orchards all are Tnpr^t. 
fitKtumi usurps the ware-house nbife, 
Compound denotos each wnllorl s^mce. 

To Du/ffiUmnita, Oftoi, 'I'anh, 

The English language owes no thanks ; 
Since Office, Essence, Fish-iK.md show 
We need not words so harsh and new. 

Much more I could such words exjiosu, 
flut (i/haiiLt and Ihnnkjt the list shall close ; 
Which in plain English is no more 
’Fhan Wharf and Post expressed before.” 

Iinlia March 3. 

,, “. . . will bo sold by Public 
Auction ... nil thnt Brick Dwolling- 
hotise, Godowns, and Compo un d."— 

April 21. 

178S._“ Compound— 'J'ho C<iurt-yard be- 
longing to a htJiiso. A i‘orriipt word." — 
'I’hO Indian Vncahntanj^ Ijondon, Stockdale. 

179.3. — “ To be sold by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound," 
^c.- JionilMiif Cuiiner, Nov. 2. 

1810 — “The houses (.at Mudriis) arc 
usually siiiToiinded by a hold or COmpOUUd, 
with a fffw trees or shrubs, but it is w'lth 
incredible jiains that flowers or fruit are 
raised .” — Maria (Jrnham, 124. 

,, “When 1 ontorod the groat gate.s, 
.and looked around for my palankeen . . . 
and when I beheld the beauty and extent of 
the oompoimd ... 1 thought that I was 
no longer in the world that 1 had loft in the 
East.” — J/< Acnninf nf Jirnual, and of a Vi.^tt 
io Ooirrninoif Honsr (at Calcutta) (of Ihrahnn 
f/ir Kon of Cauda t/ir Mrrdutnf, Hud. p. 198. 
This is a Malay narrative translated by Dr. 
Leyden. Very probably the word trans- 
lated compound was kainpntaj, but that 
cannot be useertained. 

1811. — “Major Yule’s attack was ofiually 
s])iritod, but after routing the enemy’s force 
.it Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, ho found the bridge on tire, and was 
unable to penetrate further.”— A'//- N'. Anch- 
niiiffs Jtfport of the Capture of Fort Gor- 
nehn. 

e. 1817.— “When they got into the com- 
pound, they saw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting.”- Afrx. Sher- 
louod’n tStorieit, ed. 1803, p. 6. 

1824.— “He then proceeded to the rear 
compound of the house, returned, and said, 
‘It is a tiger, sir.’” — irowifrrji of 
AV/om, ch. i. 

, M “. . . The laipfe and handsome 
edifices of Garden Reach, each standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (a ‘compound’ 
they call it here, by an easy corruption from 
the Portuguese word eanipaiia . . — 

iMrr, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1848.— “Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and hud tucked her mosquito 
<’urtains round her fair form, when the 
guard at the gates of the commanding 


officer’s compound behold Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushing towards the 
house with a swift stop.’’— Fair, 
ed. 1867, ii. 93. 

I860.— “Even amongst the English, the 
minihor of Portuguese terms in daily use is 
remarkable. The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘compound,’ campinJut."— 
Ftnersmi Tennent, Cet/lon, ii. 70. 

[1869. — “ I obtained the use of a ^ood- 
sized house in the Camponff Birani (or 
Christian village).” — Wat/ace, MafatfAirhip., 
cd. 1890, p. 2.')f).] 

We have found this word singularly 
transformed in a pa-ssage extracted 
from a modern novel : 

1877. “When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stiitions in India, I loft our own 
compost.”-- Rerieir, Feb. 8, p. 148. 

A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ! 

The following shows the adoption of 
the word ill Wt‘.st Africa. 

1880.— From West Afr. Mission, Port 
D)kkoh, Mr. A. Burchaoll writes: “Every 
evening wo go out visiting and preiushing 
the Gospel to our Timneh friends in their 
compoymdB.'‘—C rocredtngs of C, M. Societtf 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 

COMPRADORE, OOMPODORE, 

ite., H. Port, comprador, ‘ piirchaHcr,’ 
from romprar, ‘to purchase.’ This 
word wius formerly in use in Bengal, 
where it is now (iiute oh.solete ; nut 
it is perhaps still remembered in 
Madras, and it i.s common in China. 
In Madras the comvpradnre is (or was) 
a kind of house-steward, who keejis 
the household accounts, and purchases 
necessaries. In China he is much the 
same as a Butler (q.v.). A new build- 
ing was to be erected on the Bund at 
Shanghai, and Sir T. Wade was asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi- 
tecture should he adopU^d. He at onc.e 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese 
commercial centre, it ought to he 
Compradoric 1 

1533.— "Antonio da Silva kept hia own 
counsel id»out the (threat of) war, beoanse 
during the delay caused by the exchange of 
messages, he was all the time bu^ng and 
selling by means of his oompradoroi.” — 
Correa, iii. 562. 

1615.— “I understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-poeoes for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
oomprador (or oats buyer) out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . •” — (cocks' s Diary, i. 19. 

171L_“ Every Factoid had formerly a 
Compradoro, whose Business it v as to buy 
in Provisions and other Nocesaarys. But 
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the Hop(io8 have made them all 8uch 
Knaves. . . ."—Loctifer, 108. 

[1748.— “ComiiradoreB.” Sue qnotatiun 
under BANEBHALL.] 

17o4. — “Compidore. The office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home 
small things, such ns fruit, Ac."— /?*»«, fiO. 

1760-1 HIO.— “ All river-pilots and ships' 
CompradoreB must bo registcroil at the 
office of the Timg-che at Macao."—* Eight 
Rfguinttomy frf»m the Fnidiotv at (Jauton 
(1882), p. 28. 

1782.— "Lo Comprador est colui qui 
foumit g^iK^ralement tciut ce dont on a 
besom, excopt-(^ les objots do cargaison ; il 
y en a im jKiur chatjuc Nation : il appro- 
Wsioune la logo, ot ticnt sou.s lui plusumrs 
commis charge's do la foiirniture dos vai.s- 
soaux."— .S*ort»/ra/ (od. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785.— “ Compildour . . . Sicca Rs. 3." 
— In SetoH- Karr, i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810.— “The Compadore, or h'nr^-hardai, 
or Batin- Kamvah-Snrar, ore all designa- 
tions for the same individual, who acts ii«- 
purveyor. . . . Thi.s .servant may be con- 
sidered as apjiortainiiig to the order of 
sircars, of w’hich ho should imi.sso.sh all the 
ounning."'' W ilhavmai^ I'. i. 270. 

See SIBCAB. The ob.solotu term Kurz- 
burdar above ropre.Hents Klinrack-lHiMdr 
“in charge of (daily) oxjiondituro." 

1840,— “ About 10 dfiy.s ago . . . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
Parties wore sent out to ondcavour to re- 
cover him." — Affm. f'W. AJaantant, 164. 

1876. — “ We s}»oak chiefly of the educated 
classes, and not of * boys ' a^id compradores. 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipe their noses in their 
luastora’ jiockct - handkerchiefs." — fr#7<vf, 
Ckin^M Sk'Hcheit, []>. If)]. 

1876— 

“ An’ Massa doc feel velly .sore 
An’ go an' scold he compradore." 
Lrland, Pidgin KagUsh Stag-Sitfig, 26. 

1882. — “ The most ini|K)rtjint Chinese 
within the P}iotx^»ry was the Compradore 
. . . all Chine.se oinjiloyod in any factory, 
whether as his own ‘pursor.s,’ or in the 
capacity of servants, cooks, or cooluss, wore 
the Compradore’s own people.’’— ^'Ae Fa»- 
kivae, p. 53. 

OOMBALINOUA, b. The common 
pumpkin, [cururbita p«po. The word 
comes from the Malayal., Tel. or Can. 
kumbalam; kumhalnnu, the pumpkin]. 

If, 10. — “ I saw another kind of fruit which 
resembled a jmmpkin m colour, is two spans 
in length, and has more than three fingers 
of pulp . . . and it is n very curious thing, 
and it is called ComolaDga, and grow.s on 
the ground like melons.” — Varthmia, 161, 

[15.54. --“ConbalinguaB.” See quotation 
under BBINJAUL.] 

[c. 1610.— Couto gives a tradition of the 
ongin of the kingdom of Pegu, from a 


fi.sherman who was Ixirn of a certain flower ; 
“they also say that his wife was born of a 
Combalenga, which is an apple {jntmo) very 
common in India of which they make several 
kinds of pre.sorvo, so cold that it is used in 
place of sugar of roses ; and they are « >f 
the size and fashion of large molonK ; and 
there are some so largo that it would bo as 
much as a lad could do to lift one by 
himself. This apple the I'egus call »Sapu((." 
— Doc. xii. liv. V. cap. iii.J 

c. IfWO. — “ In Indiae insuI].H quaed.-tm 
qiKKjue ( ’ucnrbit/ic ot f lucnmcris reperiuntur 
species ab Kiiropaeis diversac . . . harumquc 
iiobilissiniii esi Comolinga, (]uac maxinui 
cst .species liidicariim fucurbitarum." - 
Jiinnphnut, 11a b. Aiuh, v. 31t5, 

CONCAN, 11 11. Skt. hnnkiUfii, 
Tam. konkatiani], tbu former in tlu* 
'juiraiiK- li.sts the name of a pcojdt'; 
Hind. Konhin and Kuknv. The low 
eonnlri of WesU rn India betAveeii llie 
(lliaut.'i and tlie .sea, exlendiiig, roughly 
speaking, frrim (loa northward to 
Gnzcivit. Ihit the modern Coiii- 
niissioncTsliijs or (’nil Divi.sion, em- 
braces also North (Vinara (.south ol 
Gird). In medieval writing.s W(‘ find 
frequently, by a com in on Abiatic 
fa.shion of conjiling nanie.s, Kokau- or 
Kmikan^Tana ; Tana luiviug been .i 
chief jilaee and jiort of Konkan. 

c. 70 A. I).— The Cocondae of Phny are 
perhaps the KunUinaa. 

404.— “In the south are (Vylon (TiUnka) 
. . . Konkan ..." Ac . — llrhat Suu/nfa, in 
N.S. V. 83. 

c. 1300. — “Beyond (luzernt are Konkan 
and Tdna ; beyond them the country of 
^vAihiu.''---Riv<hldu(l(1ln, in Klhof, i. 68. 

c. 1335.- “When ho heard of the Sultan's 
death he fled to a. Kafir prince called Burji- 
bra, who lived in the imiccos.sible mountains 
between DnuluUibad and Kftkan-T’dHtt."-- 
Kni DafutUy iii, 33.5. 

c. 1350. — In the Portulnno Alrthcpji in the 
lAureiitian Library wo have ‘Cooinhonq’ 
and in the (Catalan Map of 137.5 ‘CocinMya.’ 

15.53, — “And as from the (rhauts {(latr) 
t<» the Sea, on the wo.st of the Docan, all 
that stri]) IS called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canarn 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
spoken of, which are also jwirts f>f this same 
Cannra), that strip which extends to ()a}>o 
Com«)riu ... is called Malabar. . . 
Barron, 1. ix. 1. 

[1563.— “ Cimoam. ” See quotation under 

GHAUT.] 

17‘26. — “The kir4?dom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoor, after its capital, 
. . . but it is properly called Clinkan.”- 
VahnJtjn. iv. {»S'«raf7f'), 243; [also see under 

deccAnj. 
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c. 1732. — “Goa, in the Adol Sh^thi Eokan." 
—Kh^fi K}idn, in Elliot, vii. 211. 

1H04. — “I have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the aubjoct of the landing 
of 3 French oftieers in the Eonkan ; and 1 
have taken nieusiiros to have them arrested.” 
— Wellington, ill. 33. 

1813.—“. . . Concan or Cokun . . 
h'nrhes, ()i. Alf-m. i. 1S9 ; |2nd ud. i. 102J. 

1819.- Mr. W. Erskino, in his Aewmiit 
of Elephaiita, wntos Eokan.- ’h. Lit. Km-. 
Jionih., 1 . 249. 

CONFIRMED, ]>■ A])p]ied to an 

•ofticor uliosc liold of iiii .ippoiiitiiifiit 
H made peniiaiienl. In tlie Hi-iigal 
I’tvsidency tin* ]»(t|nilar term is pucka ; 
<«l.v.) ; (aiso sec CUTCHA). 

(180.'i.— “It iii)i>rars iu>t imhkeh that th«‘ 
Govi'niniout aial tliu ('oinjiiiui iiia\ no nfir m 
Sir (i. Jtarlow in the sfatKai to \\liich ht* has 


suceccdiid. ...” In A. f./ 223.] 
188n.— “. . . one Marsderi, who has ]taid 


hi'' uddroM'^o'^ to uii dauphter — a \ouiip man 
in the I'liblic Works, vho (would you bo- 
hove it, Mr. Cholniondeluy d has not even 
been confirmed. 

“ ('holm. The yonnp hoathon !” 

Ti'i'i'eljioii, Thf Jhtii'l lliingnliiii , j). 220. 

GONQEE, s. Til use all over India 
foi' tlic water in winch rice has hecii 
lioilcd. 1'lic article being used as one 
of iiaalid diet, the woid is sometimes 
fmplied to such slops geiieralli . Com/rr 
al.so forms ihe usual starch of Indian 
washermen. [A anyVc-caji was a sort 
of sUrched night-ca]i, and Mr. Draper, 
the husband of Sterne’s Eli/, a, had it 
l)ut on by Mrs. Drajier’s rnal when he 
look his afternoon nap. (Douglas^ 
Gliinpm of Old liomhny, p]). 86, 201.)] 
It is from the Tamil kanji, ‘bojling.s.^ 
Corigcp is known to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that tin* miser patient would 
as lief die as be plundered to the 
extent implied in its use : 

. Huue iiiudieus niiiltniii color aUjue 
hdelis 

Excitat hoc imeto . . . 

■ . . ' Agtidum ; Hiinin hoc ptminarium 

Urg:ai‘. ' 

* t^uanti emptao '( ’ ‘ Parvo.’ ‘ (^iianti ergo.’ 

‘ OctUMsibuH.’ ‘ Ehou ! 

Quid refert, morlKj, an fiirtis poreamve 
rapinis ’ ” 

Sat. II. iii. 147 ifeqq. 

c. A.D. 70. — (Indi) “maximo quidem 
oryia gaudent, ex ejua tiianam cnnficiunt 
<iuam reliqui mortales ex hordeo.” — Pliny, 

^ 13. 

1663. — “ They give him to drink the water 
squeezed out of rice with pepper and cum- 


min (which they call canje).”- f. 
76/*. 

1678.—“. . . Canjll, w-hich is the water 
from the Imiling of rice, keejiin^ it first for 
some hours till it becomes acid. . . — 

Acosta, Trartarlo, 56. 

1631. — “ PotuH (juotidianus itaijuo sit 
decoctum oryzae quod Candgie Jndi vocant.” 
— JAc. Bontii, Lib. Jl. caj:). ni. 

1672. —“. . , la cangia, ordinaria cola- 
tiono degl’ Indifini . . . quale colano del 
ri.Mo nial eotto.”— /A Vine. At ana, 3rd od., 
379. 

1673. — “They h;ivc ... a groat smooth 
Stone on which tlioy boat thefr Glouths till 
clean : and if for Family use, starch them 
with Congee."— /'>//*’/', 200. 

1680. — “Lc ilojoftnf^ dos noirs ost ordi- 
iiairomont clu Cang4, qui ost une eati do ris 
epaisse. ” — />»//(>/(, Inqnigitlon at Goa, 136. 

1796.- “Cagni, fboilod rico water, which 
the Europeans call Cangi, is given free of 
all expenses, in order that tho trnvoller may 
quench his thirst with a cooling and whole- 
some bovorage. ” — 7^ Paulinas, Voi/agc, 
p. 70. 

“Han’t drink as it is hot, and can’t throw 
.'iwnv us it is Kanji.”— Prom'h, hid. 
Ant. i. .59. 

CONGEE-HOUSE, CONJEE- 
HOUSE, s. The ‘cells’ (or temporary 
lock-u])) of a regiment in India ; so 
called from the traditionary regimen 
of the inmates ; [in N. India commonly 
apjilied to a ealtle-jiound]. 

18.35. — “All luon confined for drunkenneHs 
should, if possiVilo, bo confined by them- 
selves in the Congee-House, till sober.” — 
(L ()., quoted in Mawson's Rn-ords of the 
Indian Command of Sm 0. A^apiei', 101 note. 

CONGEVEEAM, n.p. An ancient 
and holy city of 8. India, 46 m. S.W. 
of Madnm. It is called Kachchi in 
I’amil literature, and Kachchipuram is 
jirolmhly lepresented hy the modern 
name. [The Madras Glim, gives the 
iiidigenouR name as (Jiitrinj {Kachchi), 
meaning ‘the heart-leaved moon-seed 
plant,’ tinuspera cordifolia, from which 
the Skt. name Kanchipura, ‘shining 
city,’ is corrupted.] 

c. 1030.— See Eanohi in Al-BirunT, under 

MALABAR . 

1531. — “ Some of them eaid that the w'hole 
history of the Holy House (of St. Thomas) 
wras written in the house of the Pagoda 
which is called Camjeyer&O, twenty leagues 
distant from the Hdy House, of which I will 
toll you hereafter. . . ."—Corriai, iii, 424. 

1680. — “Upon a report that Podela 
Lingapa had put a stop to all the Dutch 
business of Policut under his government, 
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the ngeut nont Bniniiny Hpyei tii CobJm 
Y onm and tu Policat.” — Ft. Geo. Cons. 

Aug. SO. In Roles and Fasts. No. iii. 32. 

OONOO-BUNDEE, CONO, n.]). 

Kvm^ bandar; a port formerly of some 
consequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 in. 
west of Gomhr(K)u. Tlie Portuguese 
liad a fael-ory here for a good many 
years after their exjuilsion from Or- 
nius, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1G25, liad a right of pearl- 
lishiiig at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have l)i‘eu gradually disre- 
garded, and to have, had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would appe^ar to have still hejit 
up some ijretext of mommoly of right.*! 
there in 1677 (see Chardin., ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Bruce\ Annals of the E.l.C.., 
iii. 393). Some confusion is created 
by the circumstance that tJiere is an- 
other place on the .same coast, called 
Kongun^ which possessed a good many 
vesstils up to 1869, when it wa.s de- 
stroyed Ijy a neighbouring chief (see 
Stiffens P. Gulf Piloty 128). And this 
place is indicated by A. Hamilton 
(below) as the CTe^it mart ffir Bahrein 
pearls, whicli Fryer and others assign 
to what is evidently Cong. 

1652. — “Near to the place where the 
Euphrates falls from Balsara | Hee BALSOBA] 
into the Sea, there is u little Island, where 
the Barques generally come to an Anchor. . . . 
There we stay'd four days, whence to 
Bandar-CongO it is 14 days Sail. . . . This 
place would be a far better liabitation for 
the Merchants than Onuus, whore it is very 
unwholsoni and dangorouH t<i live. But 
that which hinders the IVade from Bandar- 
CongO is, because the Road to /,ar is so 
bad. . . . The 30th, wo hir’d a Vessel for 
Bander- Aftossi, and after 3 or 4 hours Hail- 
ing we put into a Village ... in the Island 
of Kechnisfu" (see gIS HM ]. — Tn.iwru iW, 
B.T. i. 94. 

1653. — *‘C011gue ost vne petite ville fort 
agreable sur le sein Persiiiue a tmis journ^es 
du Bandar Abbassi tirunt a I'Oucst douiiu^e 
par lo Schah . . . les Portugais y ont vn 
Feitour (see FACTOB) mii jirond la moiti^ 
de la DoUano, et donno la jicrmission anx 
barques do nauiger, on luy payant vn certain 
droit, paroequo toutes ccs luers soiit tribu- 
taires do la generality de Mascati, qui ost 
k Tontrye du soin Persiquo. . . . Cetto villo 
estfieupiye d’Arabes, de Parsis ot d'lndous 
qui ont lour Pugodes et lour Saincts hors la 
ville .” — JJe la Borvllayt-le-Gouz, od. 1657, 
p. 284. 

1677. — “A Vmfage to Cosgoybr Pearl . — 
Two days after (>ur Arrival at Gombroon, 1 


'ongo. ... At nou 
Bassatv (see BA8BADOBE), an old ruined 
Town of the Portugais, fronting . . . 

Congo IS something bettor built than Gom- 
broon, and has .some small Advantage of the 
Air” (Then goes off about pearls). — Fryer, 
320. 


1683.— “‘One Haggerston taken by ye 
said President into his Service, was run 
away with u considomhlo fjuantity of Gold 
and Poarlc, to ye amount of 30,000 Riqieos, 
intrusted to him ut Busscru (see BALBOBA) 
and Cong, to bnng to Surrat, tx) save 
Freight and Custom." — Hedge.'t, /)iary, i, 
96 set^. 

1685. — May 27.- This afternoon it 
pleased God b) bring ns in safety to Cong 
Road. 1 wont ashore immediately to* Mr. 
Broiqjh’s house (Suj»ra Cargo of yc Sltm 
Menhaut), and lay there all night." — Ihhi. 
i. 202. 

1727.- ^^Cougomi stands on the South side 
of a large River, and makes a pretty good 
figure in Trade ; for most of the J*carl that 
are caught ut Jtarent, on the Arahian Side, 
nrt5 brought hither for a Market, and many 
fine IIorsoH are sent thence tx> Indui, where 
they generally sell well. . . . 1’ho next 
nmritirn town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
whore the JWtitgnese laloly had a Kactx)r>, 
blit of no groat Figure in Trade, tho’ tbjil 
'Powii has a small Trade witli lin^tyans and 
M(H>rs from India" (Hero the first place 
is Kvnguv, the second one Kung). — .4. 
Uamdtoii, i. 92 sctj. ; [od. 1744], 


CONICOPOLY, H. LitPiullv ‘Ac- 
coiiiit-Mun,’ from Tam. kanakko, 
‘account’ ur ‘writing,’ and pilhtiy 
‘cliild’ (>r ‘]»crHOU.’ [“The Knnakar 
are usually uddresHed a.s ‘ Pillay,' a 
title of respei t com moil to them and 
tlie agricultural and Hbe])berd castes” 
{Madras Man. ii. 229).] In Madras, a 
native clerk or writer, [in particular a 
shipjaiig clerk. The I'orresjiouding 
Tel. term is Oumuin]. 

1644.— “Due oh teeum . . . doniosticos 
tuos ; pueroH ot aliijuem Conacapulam qui 
norit seriboro, eujus manu exaratos relinqueru 
flosses in quovis loco precationes a Puoris 
et aliis Oatechnmonis ediscetidas.” — J^cti. 
Franc. Xainer, Episi,, fip. 160 seg. 

1584. — “So you must appoint in each 
village or station fitting teachers and Qana- 
oopoly, ns we have euroady arranged, and 
those must assemble the children every day 
ut a certain time and jilace, and teach and 
drive into them the eluinonts of reading and 
religion.”— in Coleridge's L. of him, 
ii. 24. 

1578.— “At Tanor in Malabar I waa ac- 
quainted with a Nay re CailAOOpdla.) a 
writer in the Camara del Rey at Tanor . . . 
who every day used to eat to the weight of 
5 drachms (of opium), which he would take 
in my presence.^’— A coato, Tractadot 415. 
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c. 1580. — “ One came who worked uh a 
clerk, and aaid he waa a poor CUiaQUUDOllS, 
who had nothing to give.” — Prirnvr f Honra. 
&c., f. 94. 

1672. — “ Xnvoriua act everywhere teachers 
called Cft&&cappel8." — yja/(/arv«, Ceylon, 
377. 

1680. — “ 'ITie Govemour, accompanyed 
with the Councell and aevemll Perauna of 
the facttjry, attended by aix files of Koldycrs, 
the Companya Poona, 300 t>f the Wushera, 
the Poddn Nniguo, the Cancoply of the 
'I’owne and of the; grounds, wont the circuit 
of Madras ground, which waa described b> 
the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes ho 
intermixed with others (us is custonuiry in 
these (Vmntrys) that 'tis impossible to bo 
knowne to any others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has a Cancoply and a Purryar, w’ho are 
imployod in this oftico, which goes from 
Father to Son for ever.” -- Ft. St. Ctut. Con,^n. 
Sept. 21. In yoti'j and Ert»., No. iii, 34. 

1718. — “ Besides this we iiuiintuin seven 
Eanakappel, or Malabarick writers.” -- 
Propagation of the CoKjn‘1 in tlw Fast, Pt. ii. 
55. 

1726. — “The ConakapulcB (commonly 
called Kannekappels) are wTitors.” - 
Vo/rntijn, C/kh'o. 88. 

[1749.-«“Canacapula,” in Logan, Mafa- 
har, in. 62. 

[1750.— “Conicoplas,” (hid. iii. 150. 

[1773.- “ Conucopola. Ho keeps your 
account<<, pays the rest of the servants their 
wages, and assists the Dubash in buying and 
selling. At Bengal he is called secre- 
tary. . . Jne.^, 49.] 

OONSOO HOUSE, n.p. At ( ^aritoii 

tills wHlS u range of luiildiiigH adJoiTiiiig 
the foreign Fiictorie.s, called also tlie 
‘(Council Hall’ of the foreign Fnc- 
tories. Tt was the property of the 
body of Ilong iiierclianl..s, mid was Uie 
place, of meeting of tliese merchants 
among tlieniselvca, or with the chiefs 
of the P'oreign hoiise.s, when there wh.s 
need for .sucii confi*reiice (see Fanhoac, 
]). 23). The name i.s iirobably h cor- 
ru))tion of ‘Council.’ Bj). Monle, how- 
ever, says: “The nani.' is likely U) 
have come from kmig-sn, the public 
ball, where, a ku/ng-sz', a ‘ public com- 
pany,’ or guild, meets.” 

OONSUMAH, EHANBAMA, b. 

P. Klulnsdmthi j' ‘a hoiiHe-steward.’ 
In Anglo-Indian houHeholds in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table servant and provider, 
n ow always a Mahommedan. [See 
BUTLEB.] The literal meaning of the 
Word is ‘ Master of the household 
gear ’ ; it is not connected with khw&n^ 
‘a tray,’ as Wilson auggests. The an- 


alogous word Mlr-sdmdn occurs in 
Elhoty vii. 163. The Anglo-Indian 
form ConBUmer seems to have been 
not uncommon in the 18th ('.entury, 
probably with a spice of intention. 
From tables quoted in Long, 182, and 
in Heton-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ ConBUmah, Christian, 
McKir, or Gentoo,” M'ere at Calcutta, in 
1759, 5 rupees a month, and in 1785, 
8 to 10 rupees. 

[1609.—“ Emersee Nooherdoo being called 
by the Cauncamma.” — Danvers, Letters, 
i. 24.1 

c. 1664. — “Some time after . . . she 
chone fur her Eane-BamsJi, that is, her 
Steward, a certain Perninn called Nazerkan, 
who wa«i a young Oinrah, the handsomest 
and most accomplished of the whole Court.” 

— liernitr, E.1'., p. 4 ; [ed. Vonslahle, p. 13]. 

1712. — “They were brought by a great 

circuit on the River to the ChanBamma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Malud.'* 

— Vaicntijn, iv. {Suratte)'!^^. 

17f)9,_“l)USTUCK or OkDKR, nnder the 

Chan Bumaun, or Stcw’ard’s Seal, for the 
Uononnddr (honimny's holding the King's 
[of. the Great Mogul’s 

* * * * # 

“At the back of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulut Tidaudin Caun Bahudour, who is 
Caim Samaun, or Steward to his Majesty, 
whoso prerogative it is to grant this Order.” 
— It. thorn Cawhrtdge, pp. 231 set/. 

1788.- “After Home deliberation I asked 
the Kbansaman, what quantity was romnin- 
iiig of the clothes that had boon brought 
friim Iran to camp for sale, who answered 
that there wore 15,000 jackets, and 12, (KH) 
pairs of long drawers. ” — Mem. of Khojeh 
Akhdknrrrrm, tr. by (J/admn, 55. 

1810. — “The KanBamah may bo classed 
with the house-steward, and butler ; both 
of which offices appear to unite in this 
servant.” — Wllliununrn, F. M., i. 199, 

1831.- “1 have taught my khanBama to 
make very light iced punch.”— 

Leiters, E.T., ii. 104. 

COOCH AZO, or AZO simply, n.p. 
Koch JJdjo, a Hindu kingdom on the 
bankH of the Brahmaputra R., to the 
E. of Koch Bihar, annexed by Jahun- 
gir’s troops in 1637. See Blochmann 
m J.A.S.B. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 
pt. i. 235. In Valciitijn’s map of 
Bengal (made c. 1660) we have Cos 
Assam with Azo as capital, and T^Rgh 
van Asoe, a good way south and east of 
Silhet. 

1763. — “ Cost© rivihre (Brahmapoutm), 
©n remontant, conduit k Rangam^i et a 
AlOO, qui font la frontihro tie I’dtat du 
Mogol. Aioo eat une forteresse (me I’Emir 
Jemlu, sous lo rbgno d’Anrengshoe, reprit 
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6ur le roi d’A^hani, conime une dej)endunce 
do Bengalo." — JJAnrille^ p. 62. 

COOCH BEHAB, Koch Bihdr^ 
a native tributary State on I lit* N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining BlioUn and the 
Province of Aasain. The first ]>art of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch^ a])parently a forest race who 
founded this State aliout the 15th cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained domiiijon of considerable ex- 
tent. They still form the majority of 
the j)Opulation, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu jiedigree, under the naiiie of 
Riijhami, [See Rulnjy Tribes aiul 
Cartes of Betigaly i. 491 The 

site of the ancient monarchy of Katii- 
rup is believed to have been in Koch 
Bihar, within the limits of \\hich 
there are the remains of more than 
one ancient, city. The second ])art of 
the name is no doiil't due to the 
ineiiiorv of some important Vihara, 
or Bucfdhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on the subject. 
[Possibly the rums at KanialAjmr, 
for M’hich see Bnchanmi HmndUm^ 
Emiern hidia^ in. 420 aegg.'] 

1585. — “ I went from Bengalii into the 
countrey of Couche, which both 2.5 dayeu 
iniimy Northwiirdti from Tiindu.” — R. FtUh, 
in Hahl. ii. 397. 

c. 1596.— “To the north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, the Chief of which com- 
iii.indfi 1,000 horse, und 100,000 hxit. Kum- 
mop, which is alwi called KaiiirtK) and 
K.imtuh (see COMOTAY) makes u {mrt uf 
hix douiinion.M . ” — Aiifru (by iiladiPtn)^ cd. 
1800, ii. 3 ; [od. JiureU, ii. 117]. 

1726. — “ Cob Bhaar is a Kingdom of itself, 
the King of which is sometimes subject to 
the Great JVIogol, und sometimes throws hia 
yoke off.” — Vahnfijii, v. 1,59. 

1774. — “The country about Buhar is low. 
Two ko8 boyoiifl Bahar wc entered a thicket 
. . . frogs, watery iiLsects and dank air . . . 
2 milee farther on we crossed the river which 
Beparates the Such Bahar country from that 
of the Deb Rajah, in sal canoes. . . — 

in Markhavi» Tihet, &c., 14 

(But Mr. Markham spoils all the original 
«j*ulliiig. We may be sure Bogle did not 
^\rite ko8, nor ^'Kiich Bahar," os Mr. M. 
makes him do.) 

1791. — “ITie late Mr. George Bogle . . . 
travelled by way of COOB-Beyhar, Tussasu- 
don, and Paridroiig, to (Jhanmanning the 
then residence of the LAOia .” — Rdiiirll (3rd 
ed.), 301. 

COOJA, s. P. ham; an earthen- 
ware water-ve<s8el (not long-necked, 


like the mrdhl — see BEBAI). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly, [Init is 
not uncommon among Mahuniinedans 
in N. India]. 

11611.— “One Hack of ousher to make 
coho.” — Baiuv-rs, Lethrs, i. 128. 

(1871. Many parts of India are cole- 
hrutud for thuir coojahB or guglots, but 
the finest are brought from HuH.sorah, being 
light, thin, and porou.s, made from a whitish 
clay.”— Riddell, Indian Jhiuestie Eronomif, 
7th ed., p. 362.] 

1883. “They (tree-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of the water COOja, 
or on the nm of u tumbler.” — Tnhejt on »»// 
Frontirr, 118. 

COOK-BOOM, s. Kiblien ; 111 
Anglo-Indian e.spiblish incuts always 
(let, ached from tlie liou.se. 

1758. — “We will not in future admit of 
any o\i>ense.>< being dclruyod by the (’om- 
paiiy eitlier under the head of coOk-roomB, 
gardens, 4»r otlusr cxjicnse.s whate\cr ,” — The 
Oonrt'-s Letiey', March 3, in Lomj, 130. 

1878. “ 1 was one day wab-hing nn old 

female monkey wlio li.id n young one by her 
side to whom she was giving small bits of a 
|)iBee of bread wliich she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room.”— <«, Hie 
JJit/usml, 11. 44. 

COOLCUBK'EE, m. I'lns i.s the 
title of llie village accountant and 
writer in some of the ceiitrfil and 
western jiarts of India. Mabr. kuVear- 
n//7, Hjiparently from kuUi, ‘tribe.’ and 
karaya, WTitcr, &c., the jmtwnrl of N. 
India (ace under CRANNY, CTTBNUM). 
[^Kah “in the revenue language of the 
y. appears to be ajiplied especially to 
famuies, or individual beads of families, 
paying revenue” (Wilson).] 

c. 1590.—“. . . in this Soobah (Borar) 
... a chowdry they call Ifetfemnck, a 
Camnniffoti with them is Bciieftandeh ; a 
Moknddent . . , tliey stylo Putiel ; and a 
Puttraree they numo Kulkumee.” — (H lad- 
win' 8 Atteen Akberq, ii. 57; [od. Jarrett, 
ii. 228J. ■ 

[1826. — “ You potails, ooolcUBllieB, 
will no doubt . . . contrive to reap tfder- 
able harvests."— Bari, ed. 1873, 
ii. 47.] 

COOLICOT, s. A Malay term, 
jiroperly kulit-Jeayu, ‘^in-wood,’ ex- 
plained in the quotation : 

1784.—*' The coolitcayo or ooolicoy. • • .* 
ITiis is a liark procured from some parti- 
cular trees. (It is used for matting the rides 
of houses, and by Europeans os diiniuige m 
Ttepper cargoes. H. of SmuUra, 

2nd ed. 51. 
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COOLIN, adj. A class of Brulinmns 
1 ) 1 ' Bengal Proper, who make extra- 
in'dinary claims to i)urity of caste and 
I'xclusivcncss. Bung, kulinatiy from 
Bkt. kula^ ‘a caste or family,’ kulhui, 
‘heloiigiiig to a noble family.’ They 
are much sought in marriage for the 
•daughters of Brahmans of less exalted 
j) re tensions, and often take many 
brides for the H;ike of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of 
the greatest abusesin Bengali Hinduisni. 

Tribes a7id Castes of lieiigal^ i. 
146 seq(j.^ 

1820. — “Some inferior KoolSfinttB nmrry 
iiiariy wive.s ; I hnvc hoard of porHoiis having 
rjU ; inuiiy have ir» or 20, aiai others 40 and 
f)0 onch. Numliors j»rocure a Mib-siateuce hy 
tliKs oxecaaivc polygamy. . . .” — i. 81. 

COOLUNO, COOLEN, and in AV. 
India CULLUM, s. Properly the 
great grey crane {Gnis cinerca\ H. ku- 
lang (siiid by the dictionarie.s to be 
l^•r^iau, but Jerdoii gives J\lahr. 

and Tel. kalang^Jcoluvgi^whu'h 
seem against tlui Persian origin), [and 
Idatts seems to connect it with Skt, Arar- 
<i}ikara^ the Indian ci*ane, Anlea Slbinai 
in''Ulia7ns)']. (Ircat comjianies of 
tliese are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
less freipiented rivers ; and their 
< hinging, trumpet-like call is often 
In-ard as they jiass higli overhead at 
night. 

“ Ille griiuni . . . 

Clamor in aothoriis di.sjursua nutiihus 
nuatri.” {Ltai . iv. IS'^set/.). 

The name, in the form Coolen, is often 
uiisat)j)lied to the Demoi.sidle (Irane 
(Anmrojmides viryo, L.), which is one 
ol the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdou, ed. 1877, ii. GC7, and 
last ((notation lielow). 'Jhe true Coo- 
lifng^ tho^h infei'ior, is tolerably good 
eating. Ijiis bird, which is now quite 
iinknow'n in Scotland, was in the 16th 
century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain- 
nieiita (see Acets. of L. H. Treasurer of 
'iicotUind^ i. ccv.). 

1098.— “ Peculiarly Brand-goone, Collim, 
and tSeroMf a specitis of the former.’’ — Fryer, 

fi. 1809. — “Largo flocks of a crane called 
Xoloag, and of an other called SarosMix/m 
A Htiynne—BQe CTBUB), frequent this distract 
Uj winter. . . . They come from the north 
ill the beginning of the cold season, and 
retire when the heats commence.”— B mcA- 
■a/Min’i Rungpow, in Eoitem India, iii. 679. 


1813. — “ Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, aud green - pigeons supplied our 
table, and with the addition of two stately 
birds, called the Suhnut and eullum, added 
much to the animated beauty of the 
country." — Forhes, Or. Mem. ii. 29 ; [2nd od. 
1. ;j;n [. 

1883. — “Not l)cing so green as I was, I 
let the tempting herd of antelopes pass, but 
the kulltun 1 cannot resist. 'J’hey are feed- 
ing in thousands at the other end of a large 
field, and to reach them it will only be neces- 
sary to crawl round behind the hedge for a 
([uarter of a mile or so. But what will one 
not do with roast kullum looming in the 
vi.sta of the future Tnhen on vn/ Frontier, 

р. 1«2. 

o ^ — I applied the ^^ord 

kullum. as everybody does, b) the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
the kullum i)ut the /\nin(ja.”-»ll>ld. p. 171. 

COOLY, s. A lured labourer, or 
burden-carrier ; and, in modtu-n days 

с. s]M*cially, H laitourer induced to emi- 
grate from India, or frmu China, to 
labour in the jdaiitalioiiK of Maiiritiim, 
Beiiuioii, or tiui West Indies, some- 
times under eircnmstances, esjiecially 
in Fruncli eolonies, wliieh have lirought 
the .cooly’s condition very near to 
slavery. In Ujiper India tlie term 
ha.s freiniently a .s]>o(*itii“ a])])lieation 
to Uie lower (dass of labourer who 
carries earth, liricks, «&c., a.s di.stJn- 
guishtid from tlie skilleil workman, 
and (‘V(‘,ii from the digger. 

The original of t he word apjiears to 
lane liceii a rjmnen gcvtilr, tlie namii 
(Koli) of a race or caste in West-erii 
India, wlio have long performed such 
oftiees as liave l»een mentioned, and 
Avho.se savagery, tilth, and general 
degradation attracted much attention 
ill former times, [see Hamiltm, Ih'sa'. 
of Hindustan (1820), i. 6091. Tlie 
apjiliration of the Avord Avonld thus 
he analogous t-o that Avhich lias 
reiidenid tlie name of a Hlav, ea])- 
tiire(i and made a hondservaut, the 
Avoi-d for such a bondservant in many 
European tongues. Aceurding to Dr. 
H. V. Carter the Kolls proper are a 
t.rue hill-pecmle, A\’hose esjiecial locality 
lies in the Western Ghfits, and in the 
northern extension of that range, he- 
tAveeii 18“ and 24' N. lat. They 
exist in large numbers in Giizerat, 
and in the Konkan, and in the adjoin- 
ing di.stricts of the Dec(;an, but not 
beyond these limits fsee Ind. Anti’- 
gnary, ii. 164). [But tney are possibly 
kinsfolk of the Kols, an important 
Dravidiaii race in Bengal and the 
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N.W.P. (see Misleyy T. and ( of Befngiily 
ii. 101 ; (h-ookey T. C. of N.W.P. Hi. 
294).] In the Rds MdUf [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 the KooUes are 8])oken of 

as a trioe who lived long ne^r the 
Indus, but w’ho were removed the 
country of the Null (the Nal, a 
brackish lake some 40 m. S.W. of 
Ahmedabad) by the goddess Hinglaj. 

Though this exj»lanation of the 
general use of the term Cooly is the 
most probable, the matter is perplexed 
by otner facts which it is difficult to 
trace to the same origin. Tims in S. 
India there is a Tamil and Can. word 
kuli in common use, signifying ‘hire’ 
or ‘ wages,’ which Wilson indeed regards 
as the trii#origin of Cooly. [Op])ert 
{Ong. Inhah. of liharatavarmy j>. 131) 
adopts the same view, and disputing 
the, c,onnectjon of Cooly with Koli or 
Koly regards the word as eipnvalent 
to ‘hired servant’ and originating in 
the English Factorii'n on the E. coust.J 
Also in both Oriental ami Osmaiili 
Turkish koi is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also h'deh imyins 
‘a male slave, a bondsman’ (Redhouse). 
Khol is in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner ; see, also Jaschke’s TMan 
JHct.y 1881, p. 59). But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Cooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and China, a.M ^ell as 
to all tropical and sub-tropical colonie,s, 
whether English or foreign. 

In the qiiotatioiis following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 


*1548. — “.And for the duty from the Co14b 
who fiHh at the Nea-stake.>4 und on the river 
of Bucaim. . . .’’—.S'. Jiaif//w, Ttnuho, 1.55. 


*1553.— “Soltan Badiir . . . ordered those 
pagans to bo seized, und if they would not 
iMJCome Moors, to Ito flayed ulivu, saying 
that was all the black -mail the CollilB should 
get from Champanel .” — Jlarrony Dec. JV. 
liv. V. cap. 7. 

*1663.-“ Those CoUbb . . . live by 
robbing and thieving at this day.” — Carria, 
f. 84. 

*1584.—“ I attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villages of the KoIIb and 
Grassias, and I built forts in seven different 
places to .keep these people in chock.” — 
Tdbak&t-i-Akbarly in Elliot, v. 447. 

*1598.—“ Others that yet dwell within 
the countrie called CoUbb : which CoUes . . . 
doe yot live by robbing and stealing. . . ." — 
Linsihutm, ch. xxvii. ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 166]. 


*1616. — “Those who inhabit the country 
villages are culled CooleBB; these till the 

5 round and breed up cattle.”— in 
*urdno>; [ed. 1777, p. 180]. 

* “ The people called CoUeeB or QnilleBB.” 
— In J*iirc)ia», i. 436. 

1630. — “The husbandmen or inferior sort 
of pooiilo called the CouUbb.” — Lixrd's Dis- 
play, &c., uh. xiii. 

16J18. — “He lent us horses to ride on, and 
CowlerB (which are Porters) to curry onr 
goods.”-- ir. Jintton, in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form there was perhaps uu irt' 
definite .snggo.stioii of the cowl-staff used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644. In those lands of Damnni the 
people who dwell there as His Majosty’.i 
Vassals are heathen, wlumi they c.Jl 
Collis, and all the Jhidres make great com- 

{ )laints that the owners of the aldeos do not 
LHiV w’lth favour on the conversion of the.se 
heathen ColliB, nor do they consent to tlioir 
being made t'hristinns, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater service whieh is 
rendered by them when they roniam 
heathen.” — liocairo {Port. MS.). 


*16,59. -“To relate how I got away froni 
those lt<kl)bors, the KoulliB . . . liuw wo 
became good Friends by the moans of my 
I*rofeHsion of Physick ... 1 must not in- 
.sist upon to doscribo.” — Pfrnirr. E.’J’., P. 
30; [ed. Constahh, 91 J. 

*c. 1666. — “Nous rcncontrkmes (juantitii 
do ColyB, qui sent gens d’uno Caste ou tribiit 
dos Gentils, «jui n’ont jioint d’hubitation 
arr^tde, inais qci vont de village en village 
et portent avec eux tout lour manage.”— 
Thevt^uvt, V, 21. 

*1673. — “ The Inhabitants of Humnagnr 
are the Salvages called CooliBB. . . .” — Ertpr, 
161. 

,, “Coolies, Frassos, and Holencon-s, 
are the Dregs of the People.” — fhid. 194. 

1680.—“ . . . It is therefore ordered 
forthwith that the drum be boat to call all 
coolies, carpenters. . . .” — Official Mnno, 
in Wltf>fln\ i. 129. 


*c. 1703. — ‘“J'ho Imperial offieera . . . sent 
. . . ten or twelve sarddra, with 13,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolis of that country."— A/tdj^ Kkdt}, m 
Elliot, vii. 375. 


1711.— “The Ijettor sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry 'd by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far froni 
Town, is threeiKinco a Day each.” — Lochffr, 
26. 


1726.— “Coeli's. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods, Andols (see ANDOB) 
Palankins. . . — Vaimtijn, vol, v., Navu'h 

Ac., 2. 

*1727.— “Gogn ... has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend them 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the 
CouliOB.” — A. HamilUmy i; 141 ; [ed. 1744, 
i. 142]. 

1766.-“ The Families of the OooUos sent 
to the Negrais eomplain ^at Mr. BruuK 
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lias paid to the Head Cooley what money 
thoMo who died there left behind them.” — In 
Long^ M. 

1785.— “. . . the officers were obliged to 
have their baggage transported inxin men's 
heads over an extent of upwurd.s of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/. ]ier month for every 
couley or jiorter employed."— C(ov«cc«i//’.s L. 

fit' (^1 nr, 1 . ‘243 nff/. 

1789. — “ If yon should ask a common 
cooly or porter, what cast he is of, he will 
.iiiswor, the sumo as Master, /Hinw-cust."— 
Mtnint’ii Sttnafiir, ‘29. 

1791.—“. . . deux rolais dc vigorenx 
coulis, <ni portenrs, do (piatre honiines 
(liiifUii. . . — Ji. dc *SV. Ptrnr, La Chau- 

imirc Judmnu', 15. 

[1798.— “ 1’h(‘ Jlcsidont hnjies all distine- 
tioiiM between the Cooley and I'ortuguese 
iiihahitants will be laid aside." — J*iocl. in 
lAH/au, Maluku, in. 30*2. J 

*1813. — “ (iiidgerah, a laiire populous 
town aiirnnindod by a wall, to jirotect it 
from the depredations of the Gooleea, who 
HU! a very insolent set among the numerous 
ami iirobably indigenous tribes ol free- 
booters, and mbbers in this part ot India.” — 
Ftiihn,, (haul. Mciit. iii. H3; [•2nd od. ii. 160, 
also see 1 146]. 

1817.- “^’hose (Chinese) emigrants are 
usually ompbued us COOloes or labourers on 
their first arrival (in Java)."— ItaJ^lca, U. of 
J(ua, 1. *20.') 

*18*20.— “Jn the iirofessioii of thieving 
the Eoolees may be said to net cou umon' 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a delence- 
lusH person in a lane aliont dusk, would no 
aiori' think <»f allowing him to pass un- 
I'lmiderod than a Frenchman would a 
"onian without bowing to her; it may be 
considered a ]ioint of honour of thcea.stu." — 
Ti. Lft. S<K, Jin. ill. 335. 

*1825.— “The bond man of the village 
said ho was a Khdtr, the name of a degeno- 
r:iU> race of Kajixiots in (iuzorat, who 
f'oiii the low occuiiations in whicli they are 
generally employ e<t have (under the cornipt 
mime oi Coolie) given a name, jirtihably 
through the medium of the I’ortugueHo, t<» 
hearers of burdens all over India." — Hrkr, 
<*d 1844, ii. 92. 

1867.— “ Bien quo do rnce diffdrente les 
Coolies et les (Jhinois soni compurtds it 
I'uu-pres de mdme.” — Quatrrjiu/ev, Jiup/iurl 
^<o l(‘ l‘rogrh dt‘ VAnthrupuhga', ‘219. 

1871.- “ I have hopes for the Coolies in 
oritish (luiana, hut it will ho more sure 
■nid certain when the immigration .system 
1*^ based on better laws.” — JfiikhiH, Thv 
f 

1873.— “The api^ellant, the Hon. Julian 
f aunuefot,e, is the Attorney -General for the 
^'olony (Hong Kong) and the resixmdunt 
fiwoka-Sing is a Coolie or laViourer, and 
« native of China ." — Repart of Cane before 
Jod. Com. of }*rhuf Council. 

o “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
"‘rought such wonders with means so modest 

a levy of Oooliei . . . needed, wo may 


be sure, only to bo put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as a 
youth whose extraordinary genius for war 
could not be surpassed in the army that lay 
lieforo Sebastopol.” — Sat. Review, Aug. 16, 
203. 

1875.— “A long row of cottages, evidently 
pattern-built . . . announced the presence 
of Coolies, Indian or CThinose.” — l*algrare, 
IhitJi (ivama, ch. i. 

Tim word Cooly huH paaped into 
English tliieves’ jargon in the .sense of 
‘ a .soldier ’ (v. Hlaitg JHrt.). 

COOMKEE, adj., n.sed as suh. Tliis 
is a dcrixatne from P. kwmak, ‘aid,’ 
and must have been widely^iffnsed in 
India, for we find it speciali.sed in 
didVient senses Jii tlie extreme We.st 
and Ea.sl, liesides lia\ing in liotli the 
general .sense of ‘auxiliary .’ 

[(a) In the Moghul army the term is 
ibsed for auxiliary troops. 

[e. 1590.- “Some troops are levied occa- 
sionally to strcugthcii the niumuhn, and 
they arc called Enmmeky (or auxiliaries). 
(lladinn, Aifiru Akberg, ed. 1800, i. 188 ; in 
B/iuhmauu, i. 23*2, KiixnakiB. 

[1858.— “The great landholders despise 
them (the ordinary levii!.s) but respect the 
Eomukee eoriis . . s/eemau, Journey 
through Oudh, i. 30. J 

(b) Kuinaki, in N. and S. Canara, i.s 
a]»plied to a defined yiortion of forest, 
from which the ynoprietor of the 
village or estate has tne privilege of 
.snpi dying himself with wood for house- 
hnilding, &c. (except from the re- 
served kinds of wood), wnth leaves 
and twigs for manure, fodder, &(5. 
(See COOMR7). [The sysU-m is de- 
scribed by Sturrock, Man. S. Canara, i. 
16, 224 seqg.] 

(c) . Eoomkee, in Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elenhaiit 
used as a decoy in cajituriiig a male. 

1807. — “ When an elephant is in n proper 
state to be removed from the Keddah, he is 
conducted either by kOOmkieB (<>. decoy 
females) or by tamo males.” — Wif/iomson, 
Oriental Field Sports, folio ed., p. 30. 

[1873.— “It was an interesting sight to 
see the captive led in between two 
khoonkieB or tamo elephants.”— Coiyw, 
Minhmee Hills, 88. 

[1882.—“ Attached to each elephant 
hunting party there must bo a number of 
tame dophants, or KoonkieB, to deal with 
the wild elephants when captured." — 
Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 70.] 
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COOMBT, s. [Can. kvmnHf from 
Mahr. kumbari, ‘a hill .slope of poor 
.Moil.’] Kumuri eultivatioii is the S. 
Indian (ej?])eL’ially in Canara), |^£>Yi£rrorA% 
H. Canara Man. i. 17], ai>pclJation of 
that system jair-sned l»y hill-])eople in 
many parts of India and its frontiers, 
in mIiK'Ii a certain tract of fore.st i.s cut. 
<l()>vii and lairnt, and the ground 
planted \nth rroj>s for one or two 
seasons, aftei- whicli a new site is 
similarly treat, (‘d. Tins sv.stein has 
many name.s in different region.s ; in 
llie ejist of Bengal it. it known u.s 
(.see JHOOM) ; in Burma as toumj<iffan ; 
[in ]>arts of the N.W.P. thikya^ Ski. 
(fnha, ‘hurning’; povniii in Mialahar: 
pouaaiud ili Saleinl We find kumrit’d 
as a qna.si-Engli.sli ])aitieiple in a 
<locument f|uot,ed liy the High Tourt, 
Bomba}, in a judgment dated 27l.h 
January, 1879, p. 227. 

1883.—“ Kiimdi (Coomkee) and Eumari 
privileges stund on a very different pUitlonn. 
The forinor are j»tTfoctl} rua.Ht>nable, aial 
worthy of a civilised country. ... As for 
Kimaji jirivilegeH, they cannot he defended 
liofrtre the tribunal of reason ns tieing really 
g(K)d for the country, but old custom i.s old 
eustom, and often commands the resjiect of 
u wise piverninent oven when it i.s in- 
^lefensible." — A//'. (Jmnf huff's^ litpUf /o un 
AddmM at Afanyahm ^ ITiM Octobir, 

COONOOB, n.]>. A hi 11 -.station in 
ihe Neilgherrie.s. KH)unn\ ‘Ifill- 
*^rown.’ [The Madrafi Cloths, give.s (\'in. 
K'Hnmira, Skt. kiniiid, ‘.small,’ (’an. 
y/ra, ‘ village.’] 

COOBG, n.p. A small hill State on 
the west of tiie table-land of My.sore, 
m which lies the source of the Camerv, 
and which wa.s annexed to the British 
'Goverrinieiit, in conseciuence of cruel 
misgovernimiiit in 1S34. I'lie name is 
a corruption of Kodagu^ of which 
Oundert .says: “perhajis from hodu., 
‘steej),’or Tamil kudugo, ‘Avest.’” [For 
various other fc-peculation.s on the deri- 
vation, see ()])pcrt, Ongivnl luhahit.^MSZ 
«eq(j. The Madras (rUw^. .seems tx) refer 
it to Skt. krotladrm^ ‘hog-land,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
had nails on hands and feet like a 
boar.”] Coorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it stands 
for Kddaga. 

OOOBSY, s. H.— from Ar . — kurn 
[which is used for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid]. It is the word 


usually emjdoved in Western India 
for ‘a chair,’ and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a more dignified term than 
t'luinkl (see CHOKY). Knrsl is the 
Arabic form, borrowed from tlie 
Aramaic, in which t,hc emphatic, state 
i.s knrst^yu. But in Hebrew tlie word 
]) 0 .ssc.sacs a more original form with .'.s 
for rti (lissf, the usual word in the 
O. T. for ‘a throne’). Tlie original 
.sen.se aj>])ears to 1m* ‘a covered .seat.’ 

1781.--“ It hnp]>ened, at this liino, that 
the Kawaiil) wjix Ncated on hi.s koorsi, or 
chair, in a garden, liciirath a banyan trin!.’’ 
- Jlist. of Uydu) j\(td, 

COOSUMBA, s. H. kustnn, kimu'in- 
hha^ Safflower, q.A But tlie n:ime is 
ap]died 111 Bajpiilana and (lii/x'i'al to the 
tnielure of o]uiim, wliicli i.s ii.sed freipv 
by Bai]nit.s and othi'rs in flio.sc teiri- 
lories; al.so (.iceoiding to Shakcs]»eai) 
to an infu.sioTi of Bang (q.v.). 

f]823. — “Several of the Kiijpoot I'riaees 
West of the ('hunj)Mil .seldom hold a Durbai 
1 without j>rcsonting a niivturo of lujuid ojuuni 
or, as It is lennisd, ‘ kusoombah, ' to nil 
present. The niini.ster washes hi.s hands in 
a vessel phua-d before the IhiWiil, after whieli 
some htjind opmin is iMaired into the polin 
of his right hand, 'rlie tirsl in rank who 
may t>c i>reHent then iip)>roacties and drinks 
the li(|md.”~il/a^o/'</(, J/oa o/ CVaf/c/ 
Jndia^ 2d ed. n. l-JO, note.) 

COOTUB, THE, u-i*. The Kuth 

M'lndr^ near Delhi, one of the mo.sl, 
roiiiarkable of Indian architeel.ural anti 
i quitie.s, I.s commonly .so called by 
I Eurojiean.s. It lorms the minaret of 
I the (ireat Mo.sinie, _now long in ruin.s, 
which Kutb-udniii lhak founded a.d 
1191, immediately alter the capture of 
Delhi, and whieh wa.s built out of the 
materials of numerous Hindu teinide.s, 
its i.s .still maiiife.st. According to the 
elaborate investigation of wn. A. 
(’uiiningham [Arrh. Rep. i. 189 seqa], 
the imiLUiificent Minar was begun hv 
Kutb-uddiii ll»ak about 1200, and coin- 
pletxid by his Ruccessor Shantsuddln 
lyaltimisli about 1220. The, toAvif 
has undergone, in it.s upper ])ar!, 
various restorations. The height j'’' 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. T1 ‘ 
traditional name of the tower no doii' t 
had reference tx) the mime of d® 
founder, but also there may have hecj 
u reference to _ tlie contemporary Sain q 

Kuth-iiddni UshI, M liose tomb is do. ^ 
iiy ; and perhaps also to the ineanin\ 
of the name Kutb-uddln, ‘The Pole f- 
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Axle of llie Faith,’ as appropriate to 
^ucli a structure. 

c. lJi30. — “Attochod to tho mos(]uo (of 
l>olhi) IK a towor for the eall to prayer which 
luis no eciiuil in tho whole world. Jt is 
limit of rod stono, w'lth about 3(30 stopH. It 
]< not Kiiuaro, but has a preat nnmbor of 
.inples, IK very inaMhivu at tlio baso, and vor^ 
lofty, o<|nalliup the Tharos of Alexandria.” 
— Alnilfi'thi, in (Jlh/emi'i.'ifiu , 190. 

c. 1340. “In tho northern court of tho 
ni()S(|iie ''lands tho ininarol {af-sattma'a), 
which IS without a ])arallol in all tho countno.'' 

(il Islrmi. . . . It IS of snrjiassinp heipht ; the 
iniiiiaclc IS (if nnlk-white marble, and tho 
Ijldbes which docorato it are of pure pold. 
Tilt* a}>crturc of the staircase is ko wide 
iliiit elephants can ascend, and a jierson on 
whom I could roly told ino that when tho 
iiunaict was a buildinp, ho saw an elephant 
.I'.tciid t.(i the very top with a load of 
stones .” — Jhu liatHh/, iii. l.^d. 

The latter half of the l.ist ([notation is 
liclion. 

KitJ'l. -"At two Loapiies off the City on 
Apr-i's side, in a place by the M.ihumctans \ 
i.illud Jiuia Kotuhrddmi ^ there is a very j 
■Miciont Kditice which hath boon a 3’oniple 
of Idols, .X — iin'uiei , li.'l’. 91. 

It is evident from this that llernicr had 
ii"t then Nisited tho fCufli. [Constable in 
Ills ir. reads “ A'a/c ]\itli(h-tddnn.'' by which 
111 ' understands l\uh-i-lud<d>-iiildln, tho hill 
or eminence of the Sairit, ji. 283. j 

]H2.'i — “I will only obsorvo that tho 
CUttab Minar ... is really tho finest towor 
1 have ever .soon, and must, when its spire 
was toniplofc, have boon still more Inmuti- 
ful.’ -iA/irr, od. 1S44, i. 308. 

COPECK, N. This is a l(us.siaii 
if, IT of il nibli!. 'J’lit* ilegoneratioii 
"t coin (leiioiiiiiialious is often .so pivat 
llial wv iiiiiy -su,s]uM-t this luuiie to 
jirchcrvi* that of the dinar Kojudu 
‘'Jleii irieiitioimd in tlie historie.s of 
Tiniiii atid liis family. Kopeh is in 
Turk], ‘dofr,’ and Charinfiy exjdain.s 
the imn us coni valent to Ahu-lcalb^ 
‘Fill, her of a cloj^,’ foriiierly aii^ilitid 
in E^7pt 1(1 Dutch vrowits (Lotoev- 
difiln) hearing a lion. There could 
Hot he Dutch coiiiH in Tmiur’a time, 
''Hi some other Frank coin htuir- 
a lion may haxe been .so called, 
prohahly Venetian. A Polksli coin 
with a lion on it wa.s called hy a like 
Hiime (see MacnriiLs^ (pioted helow, 
P- b>9). Another etymology of hyfMdc 
Miggi'sted (ill Cha'idirir, Apergu des 
Russes) is from Uusa. kopie\ 
i^piye\ a pike, many old Rus.siaii coins 
'■<‘])rt;Hcnting the Prince on lioraeback 
V r* [This is accepted hy the 

A.A.7A] Kopeks are nieiitiuiied in 


the reign of Vassili III., about the 
middle of the Ifith century, hut only 
because regularly eslabllslied in the 
coinage c. 1536. [See TANGA] 

1390. — (Timour re.solved) “to visit the 
venorntod tomb of Sheikh Maslahnt . . . 
and with that intent procoodod to Tosh- 
kand ... ho thoro distributed us alma to 
worthy objects, 10,UU0 £2laar.v kopaki. . . .” 
— S/inr[t'uddlu, in Extracts by M. C/uintuni, 
Mem. Aetuf. Sf. vi. S., tonio lii. p. 363, 
also note, p. 13.'). 

153.'). “It was on this that the Grand 
i>uchosK Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilie- 
viteh, and rojjont in his minority, ordered, 
111 l.')3;'), that thnso new Ihugui should ho 
melted down and now finoH struck, at the 
rate of 300 dengiUy or 3 Itoubles of Moscow 
k la f;rivonka, in Kopeks. . . . From that 
time accounts contimiod to ho kept in 
Jloiih/es, Kopeks, aii'l Hcfigui.” — Cfuiuilotr, 
A perrti. 

c. IGr):'). — “The pension in liou of pro- 
visions was, for our Lord tho Patriarch 2.’> 
copecks daily.”— rrmv/jf of the Patriarch 
J/acrtr(M.y, Or. Tr. Fund, i. 281. 

1783. — “Tho Copeck of Kussia, a copper 
coin, in name and apparently in value, is 
the same w-hich was current in 'I'artary 
during tho roipn of Timur.”— Ah/yier’s 
./() «/•»(’)/, od. 1808, li. 332. 

COPPERSMITH, S. Popular imim* 
both 111 11 . {Unnbayat) and Eiigli.sh of 
the crimson- lircasti'd barbi't {Xtmtho- 
Innmt lUf/f’cn, Latham). Sae the rpiota- 
tion from Jerdoii. 

1862. — “It has a remarkably loud note, 
which sounds like ftioi-tiioi'-tooL, and this it 
gononilly iittors w'hcn seated on tlio top of 
some tree, noddinj^ its head .at each call, 
first to unu side and then to iinothor. . . . 
'I’his .sound and tho motion of its head, ac- 
eompanyinp it, have piveii orijfin to tho 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’ . . .” — ./rrdoiiy ed. 
1877, i. 316. 

1879.- 

“. . . In tho man^o-sprays 
The sun-birds Hiishod ; alone at his green 
forgo 

Toiled tho loud Coppersmith. ...” 

Thf Light of AsiUy p. 20. 

1883. — “For tho same reason miiuaa seek 
tho tope, and tho ‘blue jay,’ so-called, and 
tho little green coppersmith hooting vontri- 
kM{uistically .” — Tribes on mg Frontier, 154. 

COPBAH, s. The dried kernel of 
the coeo-iiut, mueli u.sed for the ex- 
ireHsion of its oil, and exjiorted largely 
roll! the. Malaliar ports. The Portu- 
guese probably took tJie word from the 
Malayal. kopvarn, which is, however, 
•'ippareiilly liwrrowed from t)ie H. 
khoprd, of the same meaniug. The 
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iatU‘.r is connected by some witli 
khapndy ‘ to dry up.’ Shttke»}>eJir 
liowever, more probably, connects 
khovrdf as well as khoprJ^ ‘a skull, 
a siiell,’ and kluippar, ‘a skull,’ with 
Skt. khar})(ira, having also the mean- 
ing of ‘skull.’ Ooiiiparc wjth this a 
derivation uliich wc have suggested 
(s.v.) as ])OHSilile of COCO from old 
Fr. and Sjmii. coipie, coco, ‘a shell’; 
and with the slang use of voco there 
mentioned. 

IfjGS. -‘‘And they also dry these cocos 
. . . and these dried ones they cah copra, 
and they carry them to Orniir/, and to the 
Buliighat.” — (ttnria, fJof/ftr/. f. HH/». 

1578. — “Ilie kernel of these cocos is 
dned in the snn, and is called copra. . . 
From thi.s same to/yra oil is made in j^resses, , 
as we make it from olives. 104. 

1.584.— “Chopra, from (k)chin and Main- I 
bar. . . ."—Jian'tt, in Ihdi. ii. 413. i 

1598. — “The other Oylo la prost out of 
the dried Cocus, which is called Copra. ...” 
— Linsc/uilen, 101. See also (1002), Couttf, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cup. 8 ; (1G(KJ) Ooucea, f 
626 ; [(1610) Ryrard dt Lamly Hak. Soc. 
ii. 384 (reading humtara fur mppara) ;J 
(c. 1690) Rumphtiis, Ileih. Avih. i. 7. 

1727.—“ That tree (coco-nut) produceth 
. . . Copera, or the Kernels of the Nut 
dried, and out of these Kernels there is a 
very clear Oil exprest.” — A. RamiUon, i. 
307 ; [ed. 1744, i. 308]. 

1860.—“ The ordinary estimate is that 
one thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will 
yield 525 jiuunds of Copra when dried, 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oil." — Tennenl, Ceylon, ii. 531. 

1878.— ft appears from Ijjxdy BrosseyV 
Voyage in th£ Sanhenvi (5th ed. 248) that 
this word is naturalised in Tahiti. 

1883.— “I suppose there are hut few 
English people outside the trade who know 
what copra is ; 1 will therefore explain it 
is the white pith of the npe c(X!oa-nut cut 
into strips and dried in the sun. This is 
brought to the trader (at New Britain) in 
baskets varying from 3 Ui 20 lbs. in weight ; 
the payment . . . was a thimbleful of 
* beads for each pound of copra. . . . 'J'he nut 
is full of oil, and on reaching Europe the 
copra is crushed in mills, and the oil pressed 
from it . . . half the oil sold as ‘olive-oil* 
is really from the cocoa-nut."— 

PovoeU^ WatuUrings iv a Wild Country, p. 37. 

COBAL-TBEE, s. Erythrina indica, 
Lam., 80 called from the rich acarlet 
colour of itfl flowers. 

[I860.— “ There are . . . two or three 
species of the genus Erytkruui or Coral 
Tree. A small species of Erythrina, with 
reddish flowers, is famous in Buddhist 
mythology as the tree around which the 
Devas dance till they ore intoxicated in 


Siidra's (? Indru'w) heaven." Mason's BunnaJi, 
p. 5.81. — MiMahon, Karens of the Cotden 
(Vttrsonese, p. 11.] 

COBOOPALI, s. This is tlie naiim 
of fi fruit (Icscribwi by Vnrtlicina, 
Afoata, and other old writers, tlie 
identity of which has been tlie siilije^ t 
of mneb coiijei'ture. It is in rejility 
the ilarnnia indicu, ( 'lioisy (N. (). 
(•uthfernr), a tree of the (loiicaii and 
(’aiiarn, Avliieb lielongs lo the same 
genus as tlie mangosteeii, and as tlm 
tree atfurdiiig tin' gamboge (see 
CAMBOJA) of commene. It produces 
.111 agreealile, acid, jaiqile fruit, wliuli 
the Portuguese call Iniixloes. From 
the seeds a fatt\ oil is dr.iwn, known 

kokun Imttrr. The name in Malay .11. 
IS kodukbi, and this jiossibly, with the 
addition of pa//, ‘amd,’ gave rise lo 
the name before iis. ll is stated in the 
Eiujliah < 'jfriopardiu (Nut. If id. s.v. 
(unrfnin) I hat in Tra\ancore the fruit 
IS cnlled by the miti\es iilmrkn 'pnlli, 
and in C V_v 1 1 m (jornka. For be.s 'V^^ltso^^ 's 
‘List of Indian Productions’ gives as 
sMionvins of tlie G(trripin onnhoyiu 
Uw ^karbi-pultenntrnm' Tam ’PLitrbi^ 
pnlir,* Mai.; and ^ gorabt-ynHs,' (V}1. 
[The Madras (Hnsa. calls it Matr nina- 
gostren, a .ship term meaning ‘cook- 
room mangost-een’ ; ('an. 7nnrgittahuli, 
‘twisted lamarind’; Mai. punampuli, 
‘.stiff tamarind.’] The ('ijrlnpa'dia nha 
coii<aiii.s .some interesting iiartieiilars 
regarding the U8e.s in Cleylon of the 
yoraka. But this (Jeylon tree is a 
(lidereiit species (G. Garnbogyi, Desroiis). 
XoUvitlistaiiding its name it does not 
jiroduee gamboge ; its gum being in- 
.soluble in water. A figure of G. 
indim is given in Ikddome's Flora 
Sylvatira, I)!. Ixxxv. [A full account 
o^ Kohtm outter will be found in JVatt, 
Emi. Diet. iii. 467 

1.510. — “ Another fruit is found here 
foBhionocl like u melon, and it has divisions 
after that manner, and when it is cut, three 
or four grains which look like grapes, or 
birdchorries, are found inside. The tree 
which bears this fruit is of the height of a 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 
same manner, This fruit is called Corcopsl > 
it is extremely goi>d for eating, and excel- 
lent as a medicine." — Varthema (transl. 
modified from), Hak. Soc. 167. 

1.578.— “ Carcapuli is a groat tree, bfitb 
lofty and thick ; its fniit is in siao and as- 
jiect like an orange without a rind, aO 
divided in lobes. . , ."^Acosta, Tractado, 
357. 

(This author gives a tolerable out of the 
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fruit ; there is an inferior plate in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.). 

1072. — “The plant Careapilli is }>eculiar 
to Malabar. . . . The 'ri|)e fniit is used as 
ordinary food ; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
the year round to mix in dishes, alun^ with 
tamarind, huviniii: an excellent flavour, of a 
tempered acidity, and of a very agreeable 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of the size of an apple, divided into 
eight equal lobes of a yellow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitlet attached to the extremity, uhich is 
]K!rfoctly round," &c., &c. - /\ Vnu'mzo 
Marla, 3 .%. 

COEGE, GOORGE, s. A 

inercaiitile term for *n score.’ The 
uord is 111 use among the trading Arabs 
and others, as well as in India. It is 
established in Portuguese use ap- 
]iarently, hut the Portuguese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
this is evpressly asserted in some 
I'ortugiiese Dictionaries {r.g, L<ierrdii'g, 
Lisbon, 1871). Knn is used evactly 
in the sapie way by natives all over 
Vpper India. Indeed, the vulgar 
llierein miineration habitually say do 
Icori, tin korlj for 40, 60, and so forth. 
Tlie lirst of oiir (piotations shows tlie 
Word in a form very closely allied to this, 
and explaining the transition. Wilson 
gives Telugu khorjamy “a hale or lot of 
‘20 pieces, commonly called a corgr." 
I'Phe Modraa Glotis. gives Oan. korji, Tel. 
iJu)rja7Hy as intyining either a measure 
of capacity, about 44 niauiids, or a 
Madras town cloth measure of 20 
]Meces.] But, unless a root can 1 h* 
t raced, this may easily he a corruption 
of the trade-word. Littre exjilains 
(orgeuT courge as “Pacmet de toile de 
< oton des Indes”; ann Marcel Devie 
says : “ C’est VTaiseinblahleinent I’Arahe 
khordj ^* — which means a saddlelmg, 
» portmanteau. Both the definition 
and the etymology seem to miss the 
essential meaning of corgcy which is 
t hat of a scorcy and iioi that of a 
I'aeket or bundle, unless by accident. 

1510. — “If they be stuffti, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they he jewels, 
by a curia U underRtood twenty." — Var- 
ou>ma, 170. 

152.*),— “A oorj4 doH auotonyas grandes 
Vale (250) tamgos ." — Lembranmy dan Goumn 

India, 48. 

1554.—“ The nut and maoe when gathered 
wore bartered by the natives for common 
Kinds of cloth, and for each koija of these 

• . they gave a hahar of mace . . . and 
Boven bakarn of the Q}xi."—‘C(uta>nheda, vi. 8. 


[1605-6. — “Note the oody or oorge in a 
biiudell or sot tiombor of 20 pieces." — Bird- 
Wind, Fil'd iMitr Book, 80.] 

1612. — “White calliros from twontie to 
fortie Royals the Gorge (a Gorge being 
twontie pieces), a grout ijimntitie.”— 
tSfinn, in Pnrduvt, i. 347. 

1612-13.— “They returning brought doune 
the Miistmes of evene sort, and the prices 
donianded for thorn per Gorge." — Ihuiitoa, 
in I^Huhas, i. 2H9. 

161.5.- 

“ 6 pec. whit hafUin of 16 and 17 Rs. corg. 

6 }»ec. blow fufntiNs, i>f 15 Rs COrg. 

6 pec. rod if/us, of 12 Hs COrg.” 

Corix'.s Ihartf, i. 75. 

1622.- Ad.am Denton . . . admits that 
ho made “WO corge of PintadoeH"in their 
hoii.so lit 1‘atarii, hut not at thoir charge, — 
Soimthuty. in. 42. 

1644. — “To the Friars of St. Francis for 
their regular yearly allowance, n cow every 
woek, 24 candies of wheat, 1.5 sacks of rice 
gtrtmd, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of 

m-ro (qu. Hrro, ‘ tallow,^ ‘ greiuse.’ O i candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 mannds of butter, 4 
corjas of cotton stuffs, and 25,920 r6s for 
disismsary modicines {nirzlnhan dr hottna)." 
—lliH'arro, MS. f. 217. 

c. 1670.— “The Clutra . . . which are made 
at Ijokur . . . are sold by Gorges, every 
<Wgr consisting of twenty pieces. . . ."— 
Tarrmu'i, On ike (\mmodUiejt of tfu' JhmiHH, 
of 014’ Oreai Afoffnf, &e., E.T. p. 1>8 ; [ed. Bai/, 
11. 5]. 

1747. — “ Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
. . . being examined regarding whnt Goods 
were Ueniaining in their hands upxm the 
Dtss of Madross, they acknowledge to have 
had 15 Gorge of (’hints then under their 
Porfonnunee, and which they acquaint us 
is all safe . . . but as they have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, they request an 
Advance of 300 Pitfodus for the Purchiise 
of more. . . CVntiww. Fort St. Ikieid, 
Aug, 13. MS. Records in India Office. 

c. 1760. — “At Madras ... 1 gorge is 22 
pieces." — (/ hmc, i. 284. 

„ “No washerman to demand for 1 
corge of pieues more than 7 jiun> of cowries." 
— In J^ing, 239. 

1784. — In a Calcutta Lottery-list of pi-izes 
we find “.55 oorge of Pearls." — In Scion- 
Karr, i. 33. 

[c. 1809.—“ To one koij or 20 pieces of 
'runzebs . . . 50 rs Bwkaiian Hamilton, 
Eastern India, i. 398.] 

1810.— “1 recollect about 29 years back, 
when marching from Berhamporo to Cawn- 
pore with a detachment of European recruits, 
seeing several ooarges (of sheep) bought for 
their use, at 3 and 3^ rupees ! at the latter 
rate 6 sheep wore purchased for a rupee . . . 
five pence each." — Williamson, V. M. i. 293. 

1813.—“ Gorge is 22 at Judda.’*— AA75um, 
i. 93. 
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OOBINGA, 11. p. Koritufn ; ]>rol»al)lv 

(■orni]7tioii f)f Kalinga [sei' ELINOj* 
[Tlui Madras Gloss. pivt'H the Tel. 
hmmgi^ ‘small carojimoms.’] The 
name of a seaport in Godfivari Dial, 
on the northern side of the Delta. 
[“The only plaee between Calcutta 
and Trincomalee where large vessels 
used to be doeked.” — Morri% Godaren/ 
Man.., p, 40.] 

COBLE, s. Singh. korah\ a district. 

— “A is im over^oor of n 

Corle or District. . . — I'a/ntfiiu, 

of A\ltnr OJflor.'i m the V( //(//;»*■ of Or iff on, 1. 

COBNAC, s. This word is used, 
by Frencli writers li.spi'cially, as an 
Indian \Mird, and as the eipii valent 
of Mahout (4.V.), oi' driver of the 
elejihanl. Li t tie (le lines . Num (fu'on 
(ionne dans h*s Indes au nnnlnrtrur (Van 
rldphaiitf itc., &c., adding: “Kt\m. 
Sanskrit karaihn., eldphantf “Dans 
les Indes” is baj»pily vague, and the 
etymology worthle.ss. Lluteau gives 
Com&ca, but no etymology. In 
Siiighale.se A'w rativt - ‘ hdephant Stud.’ 
(It LS not in the Singhalese, Diet., ]>ut it 
is in the oltieial Glossary of Terms, &e.), 
and our friend Dr. llo.st sngge.stH 
Kftraim-ndyuka, ‘Chief of the Knr- 
awa ’ a.s a probable origin. Thi.s i.s 
continued by the fonu Cournnkea in 
Valentijn, and by anothe-r title which 
ho gives as u.sed for the head of the 
Elejihant Stable at Matura, viz. Gagi- 
7iairke (Names, Ac., ]». 11), i.e. Gaji 
mlyaka, from Caj<f, ‘ an elejihant.’ [The 
JV.A’./i remarks that some authoritie.s 
give for the first ]»art of the, word *Skt. 
kari, ‘ elephant.’] 

1672. — “There is a certain HoaHon of tho 
year when the old elephant di.scharge.s an 
oil at the twfi sides of tho liead, and at that 
seoHon they Viucome like mad croaturoH, and 
often break the nock of their camac or 
tiTi\eT.”—Jiafttaeas, C4orui. ed. 422. (See 
MUST.) 

1685.— “0 comaoa 4 estova du bnixo 
dello tinha hum lu^’o que niotin cm hha duH 
mnofi ao bravo." — Riheiro, f. 49 /a 

171‘2. — “The aforesaid author (P. Fr. 
Gflspar de H. Bernardino in his Itinerary), 
relates that in the said city ((bia), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at the S<'' 
Gate on the Octave of blaster, on which 
liay in India they make tho jirocossion of 
Carpus JJondm, because of the calm 
weather. I doubt not that tho ConULCaB of 
these animals had titught them to jxirforiii 
these acta of apparent adoration. But nt 


the same time there appears to bo Religion 
and Piety innate in tho Elejihant.”* — Jn 
RfulKun, M.v, Kfrphantr. 

1726. —“ After that (at Mongeer) one- 
giKW over a great walled area, and again 
through a gate, which is adorned on either 
side with a groat stone elephant with a 
Camak on it.” — v. 167. 

, , “ CoumakeaB, ho stable the new- 

caught oloi»hniits, and tend them.”-- Vahn- 
tijn, Nanim, kc., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727. — “As he was one Morning going to 
the River tn he washed, with his Camack 
c»r Rider oii Ins Back, he chanced to jmt 
hi.s Trunk in at the Taylor's Window.’’-- 
A. JJ 0 , 0 litou, 11 . 110; [ed. 1741, ii. lOl*). 
'rhi.s i.s the only instiinee of English iiso 
that we know (oxccjit Mr. Carl Hock’s ; and 
ho IS not an Englishman, though his hook is 
111 English). It IS tho famous story tif the 
Elephant’s revenge on the 'I’ailor. 

— “With tho .same judgment an 
eleidiant will task his strength, without 
huniari direction. ‘ I have seen,’ .sa>s 
M. D’Obsonville, ‘two oc'e( 4 iicd in heating 
down a wall which their comacB (koojKirs) 
had desired them to do. . . ."’—Lihrary of 
Knirrfa filing Kifotr/iilfji', Qaadru/irds, li. 157.] 

1884. — “'J'he camac, or driver, was quite 
uimblo to control the heu.st, which roared 
and trunij)nt*‘d with indignation. ”--(7. JUhI, 
Ti'tnji/r.\ (Hid Ehphiints, j>. 22. 

COROMANDEL, n.p. A minm 

which has been long applied by Euro- 
jieaiis to the Northern Tamil Couiiti N , 
or (more comj)reb(mfiiv(‘ly)totbe ejisbu u 
coast i)f the Piaiiiisula of India from 
Pi. Caliiiiere northward to the mouth 
of tlip Kistna, sometimcH to Oriasa. 
It corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Maahtr (»t Marco Polo and the Ma- 
hommedau ^\ rit(*rs of his age, though 
that iH defined more, accurately as from 
C. Ckmiorin to Nellore. 

Much that IS fanciful has hecu 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod make.s it Kurv-imndala, the 
Realm of the Kurus (Trans. R. As. 
Sor. iii. 107). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Dramdian Grammar, 
suggested that Eurojiean traders might 
have taken this familiar name froJu 
that of Karamayal black sand ’), tlie 
name of a .small village on the coast 
north of Madra.s, whicn is habitually 
pronounced and written Coromandel by 
Eurojiean riAsidents at Madras. [Tlie 
same suggestion was made earlier (see 
Wilks, llist. Sketches, ed. 1869, i- 


* “This elophaiit is H very ploutt animal 
German frieiul unce olmerved m India, mtalW' i>y 
the diiiible sHiiHe of hw vemarular /romm (‘harni" 
leH8, tauK! ’ as w'ell au ' piouti or iimoceat ’). 
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note)]. The learned author, in liis 
second edition, has given ii]) this sug- 
gestion, and has fict5e])ted that to which 
we adhere. But Mr. V. P. Brown, the 
einiiieiit Telugii scliolar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi- 
tively to assert: “The earliest Portu- 
guese sailoi's pronounced this Coro- 
inandel^ and called the whole coast h\ 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus”;* a ])assiige containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, a 
writer in the hid. Atiftifvnrif (i. 380) 
si»eaks of tins sn])posed (uigin f)l' tlu* 
name as “]»retty generally aeee]»ted,” 
and pHM'eeds to give an imaginative 
exjtlaiiation of how it was ju’oj»agated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
cf)rni])terl form of the name, and the 
same remark would ap])ly to Khoru- 
‘iiiahddlnm, the ‘hot country,’ which 
Bp. (Vildwell mentions as one of the 
names gi\en, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Patlre Paolino gi\es the name 
more accurately as (hold (i.c. ilwhi) 
m(f)tdalq^ny Imt his e.xplanation of it 
as meaning the (’ountry of Cholam (or 
'iiwarl — Snrffhmi vidijure^ Pers.) is 
erroneous. An absurd etymology is 
given by Teixeira (K» /ucVua de Ilnninr.., 
28; lOiO). lie writes: Chonmadd 
or (!horo Badel, 'i.e. llice Port, because 
of the great export of rice from thence.” 
He ap[)arently compounds H. chnuly 
ckmcaly ‘cooked rice’(!) and bandel, 
7,f’. bandar (<pv.) ‘harbour.’ This is 
a very good tyjie of the way etymologies 
are made by some peoide, and then 
« ontideiitly rcjieated. 

The name is in fact Ghdiumandala, 
the Jlealm of CMra ; this being the 
M’amil form of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings Avho reigned at 
Tanjore. This correct exjdaiiatiou of 
the name was^ already given by 
l)’A.nville (see Eclaircis.n’vifm, p. 117), 
and by W. Hamilton in 1820 (li. 405), 
by Ritter, ([noting him in 1836 
{K'fdkiinde^ vi. 296); by the late M. 
Ueinaud in 1845 &c., i. 

Ixxxvi.) ; and by Sir Walter Elliot 
111 1869 (J. Ethnol. Soc. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Cholaxnandalam or Solamandalam 
on the great Temjde inscrijitlon of 
I’anjore (11th century), and in an in- 
scription of A.D. 1101 at a temple dedi- 

* J.R.A.S., N.8. V. 148. Ho had uaid the Hsme 
m earlier wiitlnRS, and wasai>i>arnntly the oilglnal 
author of this BUijgeHtion. [But boo above. ] 

R 


i^ittid t.o Varuhasvami near the Seven 
Pagodas. We have olher r^uite analo- 
gous names in early inscriptions, e.g. 
firm ft nda lam (Ceylon), ClirramfindaUim^ 
Toudaimavdalttmy &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil 
j»eo])le and of their royal dynasty 
a[ijtears as Choda in one of Asoka^s 
mscrijitions, and in the Telugu inscrip- 
tions of the (Ihrdukya dynasty. Nor 
can "ue doubt that the same name is 
repre^sented by wiDpa of Ptolemy who 
reigned at ’Ap^caroD (Arcot), Sc&p-i'af 
who reigned at “OpOovpa (Wariur), 
.ind the i:u;pai vofidSft who dwelt inland 
from the siti* of Madras.* 

The word Snli^ as ap[>lied to the 
Tan.jore (‘oiiiitry, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. 111 . ch. 20), showing that Chula in 
some form wa.s ust‘d in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in CVylon.t And 
although the (horomandd of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch writers is, as j)ro- 
iiounced in their language, ambiguous 
or erroneous, Valentijn (1726) calls the 
country Sjoldy and dptine.s it as extend- 
ing from Ni‘gapatani to Orissa, saying 
that It. derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that numdalam 
is ‘ kingdom.’ t So that this respectable 
writer had already distiiu'tly indicated 
the true etymology of Coromandd. 

Some old documents in Valentijn 
speak of the ‘old city of Ooromandel.’ 
It is not absolutely clear what place 
wa.s so calhsl (probably by the Arabs 
in their fasliion of calling a chief town 
by th(‘ name of the country), but the 
indications point almost certainly to 
Negapatam.§ 

The oldest European mention of the 
name is, we believe, in the Roteiro de 
Vasco dll Gama, w’here it apjieara as 
Cbomandarla. The short Italian 
nairative of Hieronymo da Sto. 
Stefaiio is, however, peiliaps earlier 
still, and he curiously enough gives 
(he name in exactly the modern form 
“ Coromandel,” though perhaps his G 

SftH Tip. CHldwwll’B C(tnu>. Gram., 18, 05, iic. 

t Hi«i» Tpnnrnt, i, 

J “ThiH piTHHt bttjii'H roninioiily tbo ('omipted 
iiamo of CAiirnmandi'l, uiui ih how oiillrsd only thus ; 
imt ttiH riBtit nuniM ih S/ti/a-mandnlam. aftnr 5joZa, 
n pwtuiii klnptloiu ol that iiuiiii’, and vuiiiaalam, 
‘a kiUKdoiii,' oiio Uiat iiHed in ttm ()ld tliuea to b6 
an iiidopnndfint ancl minbty oinjiiro. —Vai. v, 

I t.g. 1(176.— " Heiii'o the country . . . lias be- 
come very ncli, wliumforn tlm PortngupsB were 
induced to build a town on the site ot the old 
Geiitoo (Jmtvefzt) city f’Aionnandetan."— Import 
on the Outch fJoiiqiiestH in Cuyloii and 8. India, 
by Jtykloo/ Kan Goeiuf In l^alentvn, v. (Ceylon) 284, 
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liud originally a cedilla (Ramusio^ i. f. 
345i;.). These instances suffice to show 
that tlie name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama and his com- 
naiiions knew the east coast, only by 
lieArsay, and no doiibt derived their 
information chiefly from Maliommedan 
traders, through their “Moorish” 
iiitequ’et er. That the name was in 
familiar Maliommedan use at a later 
date may be seen from Ilowlaiidson’s 
Translation of tlie Tuhfat-ul-Mujdhulhi^ 
where we find it stat ed tliat tlie Franks 
liad built fortre.s.ses “at Mt'elanoor (l.i\ 
MaiUijiur or San 'rome) and Naga- 
]>atam, and other ports of Solmundul,” 
.showing that the name was used by 
them just as ^^e use it (ji. 153). Again 
(p. 154) this writer sav.s tliJit the 
Mahommedaiis of Malabar were cut 
off from extra- Indian trade, and 
limited “to the )»orts of Guzerat, the 
Ctoiicaii, Sulnumdid, .and the countrie.s 
about Kaeel.” At ]»age l(jO (if the 
same work wh* have nieiiiion of “Coro- 
mandel and other juirts,” l)ut we do 
not know how' this is w'ritteii in the 
original Arabic. Varthenia (1510) has 
Giormandel, i.e. ChornmrKidy but 
which Eden in Ids translation (1577, 
which probably aflbrd.s the earliest 
English oc.currence of the name) de- 
forms into Cyromandel (f. 30()/>). 
f Albiu)uer(iue in his C’urfroi (see 135 
for a letter of 1513) Iuls ChoromandeU 
pasdin.'] Barbosa has in the P(»rtu- 
gue.se edition of the Li.sbon Academy, 
Gharamandel ; in the S]>an. MS. 
translated by Loi’d Stanley of Alderley, 
Cholmendel and Chnlmnidfir, D’Albo- 
ouenpie’s Commentaries (1557), Mendez 
Pinto (c. 1550) and Barros (1553) ha\e 
Choroznandel, and Garcia De Orta 
(1563) Charamandel. The ambiguity 
of the c/i, soft in Portugue.se and 
Spanish, but hard in lt,alian, .seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Coromandel, wdiicli wt find in Parkcs’s 
Mendoza (1589), and Coromandyll, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Castanheda (1582). Cesare 
Federici has in the Italian (1587) 
Ohianunandel (proliably pronounced 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Ooroxnandel. 
This form thenceforward generally pre- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions. A Madras d(x:umeiit of 
1672 in Wheeler has Ooimaildell, and 
so have the early Bengal retsords in 
the India Office ; Dam])ier (1689) has 


Coromondel (i. 509) ; Lockyer (1711) 
has “ the Ckiast of Oormandel ” ; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Chormondel (i. 349) ; 
ed. 1744, i. 351 ; and a paper of about 
1759, published by Dalrymple, lias 
“Choromandel Coa.st” {Orient. Repert. 
i. 120-121). The poet Thomson has 
Gormandel : 

“all that from the tract 
Of w(K)dy inountainH stretch’d through gor- 
geous Tnd 

Full 0)1 (Jonnander.s or Mnlalxir." 

SnmmtT. 

Tlie Portugiie.se a])])ear b) bavt* 
. .‘idhered in the main to the corrccUs- 
j form Choromandel : c.fi. Archivio Port. 
' (Oriental, fa, sc. 3, p. 480, and passim. 
' A Prote.stant Mi,s.siomirv C^at^^ebism, 
; priiib'd at Trau(|ucl)ar in 1713 for the 
, ii.se of Portugiie.se Hcho(jl.s in India lia.s . 

' “ na costa dos Malabaro.s (pie se eliaiua 
Gormandel.” Bernier ba.s “ la C(*)te di* 
Koromandel” (Am.st. ed. ii. 322). W. 

: Hamilton sfiys it is W'ritteu (>horu~ 

I mandel in the Madr.'is Record-s until 
• 1779, which i.s subHt.aTitially cortvcl. 
In the MS. “Li.st of Pensons in the 
Servme of the lit. Honble. E. I. 
(V)mpany in Fort St. George and other 
] daces on the Coa.st of Choromandell/’ 
pre.served iii the Indian Office, that 
sTielliiig continue . down to 1778. In 
tliat year it i.s (dianged t.o Coromandel. 
In the French translation of Ibii 
Batata (iA\ 142) we find ( foromandel, but 
this is only the perverse and iiiLslead- 
ing manner of Frenchmen, who make 
Jiuins (’ae.sar cross from “France” to 
“ England.” The word is Ma'bnr in 
the original. [Albo(]Ueri]ue. {Cuinni. 
Uak. Soc. i. 41) sjieaks of a violent 
scjuall under the name of vara de Curo- 
iwmdel.] 

CORPORAL FORBES, s. A 

.soldier’s grimly jesting name for 
(Jholera Morbus. 

1829. — “We are all pretty well, only the 
regiment in sickly, and a great quantity are 
ill hospital with the Corporal Forbos, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or n«y who comes there.” — In Slupps 
Mmiidrs, li. 218. 

CORRAL, fl. An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Kaddali 
of Bengal. The word is Sp. corral, ‘a 
court,’ &c., Port, cvrral. ‘ a cattle-pen, 
a juiddock.’ The Americans have the 
same word, direct from the Spanish, 
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in coiiiuion unt* for a cattle-pen ; and 
tliey have formed a verlj ‘ to rorml^* i.e. 
to enclose in a jien, to pen. The word 
krcuil a})])lied to nal,ive camps and 
villages at the Cape of Go(ki Hope 
aj)j»ears to he the s<ime word intro- 
duced there hy the Dutcli. Tlie word 
corral is ex])lained hy Bluteau : “A 
recejitacle for any kind of cattle, with 
railings round it and no ro(»f, in 
which respect it di tiers from G'or/c, I 
wdiieh is a huilding with a roof.” 
Also he smtes that the word is used 
especially in churches for .Hcptmn 
nohihuin fmii/Ktritoty a pen for ladies. 

c. 1270. “ Wlien inonuuucauie, hikI 1 nmo 

hiid htiiinl iiitLs.s, J ])r<)cl<iiiiiu({ ii council 
to l»o hold 111 tlui open .‘•puce (corral) hetv\een 
iny hon.se and that of .Montnragon." — 
(■/in>n. of Juiion i[t Amijnti, tr. hy Fostri, 

1. da. 

1401. “ And this ni(»s»|in* and thc>.c 

(.'hapols were >er\ rich, and \cry hnulN 
wrought with gold and a/nre, and cuumdlcd 
tilc.s , and within there wa.s a great \ 

corral, with trees and tanks of water.”— 
C/ta'ijo, ^ v\. (fillip M<n Uiiiiii, V2A. 

1072. '‘About Mature they catch the 
Kloplmrits with CoraalS ” {(Watni, but 
sing. Comnl). — lia/rfoms, Ct iihm, 108. 

1800. - In Knicrson 'rcnnerit's 
hk. VITI. ch. i\. the corral IS fully do- 
'■crihed. 

1880.— “A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
luiighhourliood of a ponnunoiit slruatii will 
form a basis of operations.” (In C'olorado.) 
— Fort 111(1 It H If Jin\, .hin., I'io. 

CORUNDUM, H. This is described 
liy Dana uiifler the sjiecies Sapiihire, 
us including the grey and (larker 
coloured opatpie crystallised sjiecimen.s. 
The wont a]ipears to he Indian. 
Shake.s])ear gives Hind, kurand^ Dakli. 
kuriimi. Littre attrihutes the origin 
to Skt. kiiruvintla^ wdiich Williams 
gives as the name of several }»huits, 
hut also as ‘a ruby.’ In Telugu we 
have kuruimuiam^ and in Tamil kiinm- 
(lam for the suhstance in present 
miestion ; the last is probably the 
direct origin of the tei’iii. 

c. 1666.— “Cot einori hlanc so trouvo imr 
)iierroB dans un lion particulior du Roiauine, 
et H’aptille Corind on langiie I'oleiigui.” — 
Thevemit^ V. 297. 

OOSMIN, n.n. This name is given 
hy many travellers in the 16th and 
17th eentiiries to a port on the western 
side of , the Irawadi Delta, which must 
have been near BaABOin, if not identical 


with it. Till (luittv recently this was 
all that could he said on the subject, 
hut Prof. Forchhaiiimer of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
borne by Bassein, vi/,. Kusivut or Kvm- 
•inanayara, a cJty founded about the 
hegiiiiiiiig of the 5th cenlury. Kudnui- 
inmiddln was the western provime 
of the Delta Kingdom winch we know 
I MS IVgu. The Burmese eorrujited the 
iidine of Kmnma into Kusmsin and 
Knfhriu^ and Alompra after Ills coii- 
ipicst of Pegu 111 the middle of the 18th 
century, changed it to Jkithcin. So 
the lai'ls are .stated siih.stantially by 
Fort lihammer (.see Kotes on Early Hut. 
and limy, of ]ir. Jlurma^ No. 2, Ji. 12) ; 
though tunnliar and coii.stant ustt of 
the word /Viwnn/i, which a}i]»ears to 
he a form of Hiis.si'in, in the English 
writings of 1750-60, juihUshed hy 
J).ilr\mple {Or, litpvrionj^ passim^ 
.-'teems hardly con.sistent. w’ltli tins 
.statement of the origin of liossinn, 
[C\d. Temple {Ind. AnI. wii. 19 seyij. ; 
J. li. A. S. 1893, ]>. 885) disputes the 
above explanation. According to him 
the iiceoinit of the change of name hy 
Alompra is false history ; the change 
from initial p to k is not isolated, and 
the wuird Jiamtdn itself tloes not date 
hevtuid 1780.] 

Yhe last i>iil)licatit>ii in which Comin 
a])pears is the “ Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or lrahatt>,” made in 1796, 
hy Ensign T. Wood of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Symes’s 
Arronnt (London, 1800). This show's 
both Comnw, and Persaim or Bassein^ 
some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was probably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowledge. 

c. 1165. “Two shiiw arrived at the har- 
liuur Kuiuma in Aramanu, and took in 
tiattlo and laid waste country from the i>ort 
SapattoUi, tiver which Kurttipurapam wm 
governor.” — *f.A.S. Jlmyaf, vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 

ir>lH.— “ Anriqiio Lenie set .sail right well « 
oijuip{>ed, with 60 Portuguese. And pur- 
suing hia voyage he captured a jank 
belonging to Pegu merchants,^ which he 
earned off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of nee to Malooa, and 
HO make a groat profit. But on reaching 
the coast ho coulfi not make the port of 
Martalian, and had to make the mouth of 
the River of Pegu. . . . Twenty leafraes 
from the bar there is another city called 
Counim, in which merchants buy and sell 
and do busirioss. . . — Correa, ii. 474. 
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154r).--‘‘. . . and 17 i>ersons only out of 
88 who were on board, being savod in the 
IxMit, made thoir wuy for 5 days along the 
couat ; intending to nut into the river of 
Connim, in the kin^aom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India {i.c, (Jon) in the king’s 
lacker ship. . . J/. Phitu, ch. cxlvii. 

— “CoBmsnn . . . the currency is the 
same in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a seaport by which one goes to 
Peguu.”— ^1. Aunez, 58. 

1.'566.— “In a few days they put intt» 
COBini, n port of Pegu, vheru jirusently 
they gave out the nows, and then all the 
Tala|K(in-, enme in haste, and the people 
who were dwelling there.” — Couto, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13, 

r. l.'irO.— “ ITicy go it vp the riucr in 
foiire dnies . . . with the notid, to a City 
called Ck>Bmin . . . whither the CuHtoiiieV 
of Pegu conies to take the note or inarkos 
of euory man. . . . Nowe from CoBxnin to 
the eitie Pegu ... it is all plaiue and n 
g(K>dly (kiuntry, and in 8 dayes you rna> 
iimk<- your voyage.” — Vu.«ir in 

Nall. ii. 3dfi-7. 

IfiSfi. — “So the 5th Oeb^bor wo came to 
Coami, the territory of which, from side to 
side is full of woods, froipieiited. by parrots, 
tigers, boars, apo.s, and other like crea- 
tures.”— C/. Ilalhi, f. 94. 

1587.— “Wo entered the barreof Nograis, 
which IS a braue barre, and hath 4 fadomes 
water where it hath least. Throe dajes 
after we came to Cosmin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and stnndeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnished with all things . . . 
the houses are all liigh built, .set vpon great 
high jKistes . . . for feare of tlio Tygers, 
winch be very many.”— /^. Nifelt, in Hakl. 
ii. 390. 

1613.— “The Portuguese pr(x;eedod with- 
out jiutting down their arms to attack the 
Hiiuha Dela's (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and conj|H)l- 
liiig him to dec to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now ronunnud in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the iJauho of CoBmim 
(a place adjoinii^ Wograis) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracaii.”— 

132. 

qOSPETIR, ii.p. This IS a name 
which used greatly to jierjilex us on 
the 16th and ITth century ijiup.s of 
India, e.g. in Blaeu’s Atbw (c. 1650), 
appearing generally to tlie west of the 
(iaiiges I)elta. Considering liow the 
geoCTaphical names of dinerenf ages 
ana different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kaairdrupos of 
Herodotus, which was certainly going 
far afield ! The difficulty wa-s solved 
by the sagacity of the deeply-lamented 
Prof. Blochmatm, who has pointed out 


(J. As. Soc. Rsn<j.y xlii. ])t. i. 224) tliat 
Cospetir rejire^sents the Bengali geni- 
tive of Gi^pati, ‘Lord of Elephants,' 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Orissa. The title Gajpati was that one 
of the Four (Ireat Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times wdieii tlierc 
wa.s no (Jhni:r(ivartti\ or Universal Mo- 
narch (see pHTJCKERBUTTY). (iajnvuii 
rules the South ; Aympati (Lord of 
Horses) the North ; Chhntrapnti (Lord 
of tlie Umhrellii) the West ; Nampnt} 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later days 
tliese titles were variously a])proj)rinte(l 
(see Lassmf li. 27 seq.). And Akhai, 
ns will be seen below, adojited these 
names, with others of his own devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of eards. 
There i.s a Raja (injpahy a chief Za- 
mindar of the loimtrv north of Patna, 
wlio is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (see Klhoty v. 399 and passim, 
vi. 55, &(•.) who IS of course not to he 
confounded with the Orissii Prince. 

c. 700 (?). — “In timoH when there was uo 
Ohakraoartti ^ King . . . Chon-pu (Samlm 
dclfKi) was divided among foin lords. I'lic 
.soutliorn was the Lord of Kiephunts (Ofija- 
pati), ke. . . — IntnnJ. to Si-yu-ki (in 
Pilerins Koiiddh.), n lxx\. 

1553. — “On til*, other or western side, 
over against tVio Kingdom of Orixa, tho 
Bongnlis (fw fimyalos) hold the Kingdom of 
COBpetir, whose plain.s ut tho tune of the 
nsingH of the (iuiigos aro Hcsidod nftor the 
fashion of ilioso of the River Nile." — tiarros, 
Dec. IV, ix. cup. I. 

'Phis uud the next i>as.sago compared show 
that IkirroH wus not aware that CospfUr and 
(itijpa/i were tho suine. 

,, “Of this realm of Bongalu, and of 
other four realms its neighlKiurs, the (Jon- 
totiH uiid MiK>r.s of those jMirts suy that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift : to Ben- 
gala infantry nuinborloss ; tf> tho Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
luijst skilful in the use of sword and shield , 
to the Kingdom of Doly multitudes of cities 
and towns ; and to ( 'ou a vast number of 
horses. And so naming them in this order 
they give them those (»tbor names, viz. : 
KsiMly, Qaapaty, Noropaty, Buupaty, and 
Goupaty.” — Barms, ihid. [These titles ap- 
jiear to bo AivapaU, “Lord of Horses’ ; 
Oajapati ; Naraitati, “ Lord of Men ” ; 
BhUfMiti, “Lord of Earth”; GopoUi, “Lord 
of Cattle.”] 

c. 1.590. — “ His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with tho following suits of cards. 1st. Ash- 
imfHiti, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a King on horseback, resembling 
the King of Dihli. . . . 2nd. Oajpati, the 
King whoso power lies in the number of his 
elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. . . . 
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yarjkiti, a Kin^ whone power lies in his in- 
fantry, ua is the onao with the rulers of 
Jiijrtpitr," kc. — JiM, i. 306. 

c. 1590. — “Orissa contains one hundred 
anil twonty-niiio brick forts, subject to the 
cornniand of Qujeputty.” — .-1 //<•»« (by 

od. 1800, ii. 11 ; [ed. Jarrflf, li. 126]. 

1753.— “ llerodote fait ausH mention 
<runo villo do Ciutfinti/riis situ^o vers le 
haiit dll Houve Indus, ce ipic Mercator a 
cm corrosjiondro j\ une denotniniition qui 
cxisto dans la (li^nprajihie tnoderne, sans 
.alttiration nianju^^e, savoir Cospetir. lid 
notion (jn’on a de COBpdtir sc tire de 
riiistoricn Portnp:ai.s Joan do Harros . . . 
l;i situation n’est j*lus cello <jiii convient a 
Cuspatj/rus." — /yAnul/f, 4 Sfi/. 

COSS, S. 'J’lic most usual jiopubir 
uieasinv of distaucc in India, but like 
llic milf in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile Nvitliin the Jlntisb Islands up 
lo a recent date, varying iiiucli in 
dilferent localities. 

The Ski. tNord is krosa, which also 
is a luejusure of di.slanee, hut originally 
signified ‘a call,’ hence the disUiiice at 
wliich^a man’s cull can he heard.* 

[ii the Pall vocahulary called Ahhid- 
hOnuppitdhukJy which is of tlie 12th 
I'cntury, llie word ajipears in the form 
; and nearly this, ^ok, is the ordi- 
nary Hindi Kurah is a Pe.rsian form 
of the word, wdiich is often found in 
Hahommedan authors and in early 
tratellcrs. These latter (English) 
often write course. It is a iiotahle 
circiimsUnce that, according t.o Wran- 
gell, the Yakuts of N. Siheria reckon 
distance hy kioasrs (a w’ord which, 
considering the Itussian w'ay of writ- 
ing Turkish and Persian w’ords, mu.st 
he identical w'ith kua). With them 
this measure is “indicated hy the time 
necessary to cook a jiiece of meat.” 
Kwiw IS- to about T) verdsy or H miles, 
in liilly or marshy country, out ou 
jdaiii ground to 7 verdSy or 2lf miles.t 
The \akuts are a Turk ju'ojde, and 
their language is a Turki dialect. The 
fiiiggestion arises whether the form 
koa iiiuy not have eome wdth the Moii- 


* “ It In chameteriHtir of tliis rcyloii (ci'utral 
foicHlH of Ccyluii) that in truvorHiiig the toraat 
tlh'y ealciilutu their niurch, not hy the eye, or by 
iiifiiHureH of (liHtancn, hut hy hoiiikIh. TIiuh a 
’ dog's rrjt' InilliuiteN a quarter of a mile ; a ‘cook'n 
crow,' aomethlnc mom ; and a ' Aoo ’ ImpIloH the 
"pace over which a man can be heard when shout- 
■ijK tliat particular monoayllable at the pitch of 
IiIh voice. —7>aa«nrii Ceylon, ii. 582. In 8. Canani 
Vi ^ expreHHloiiH bh "a horn's 

blow," “a man'H call,” are naed in the oBtimatioii 
of diHUncBH. [Hee under GOW.] 
t Le jVord lU la Sihirle, I. 88. 


gols into India, and modified the 
pre\noii8 krom 'f But this is met by 
the existence of the wmrd kos in Pali, 
as mentioned above. 

In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 krodis went, to the yojana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the roiit^" ot the Chinese 
pilgi-ini Fa-hian that the yojana of his 
age vva.s its nearly as jiossible 7 miles. 
Cujiiiingham makes il, 7J or 8, Fergus- 
son 6 ; out taking Elliot’s e,stiinate as 
a mean, the ancient kos w’ould be Ij 
miles. 

The km as laid down in the Ain fed. 
Jarrrfty ui. 414] w'as of 5(XX) gaz [see 
OUDGE]. The otticial decision of the 
British (Invernmeiit. has assigned the 
length of Ak bar’s lUfhi gaz as 33 inches, 
ana this would make Akhar’s 
2 111 . 4 f. 183| vanis. Actual mea.sure- 
ment of road distances helw’een 5 pair 
of Akhar’s kos-mhidrsy* near Delhi, ga\ e 
a mean of 2 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 

In the greater part of the Bengal 
Presidency the estimated kos is about 
2 miles, hut it is much less as you 
apjiroach the N.W. In the ii])per jiart 
of the Doah, it is, with fair aciuiracy, 
miles. In Bundelkhaiid again it is 
nearly 3 ni. {Carnegy)^ or, according 
to Beames, even 4 m. [lii Madras it 
is 2| m., and in Mysore the SuUdnl 
kos is about 4 m.] Beference may be 
made on this subject to Mr. Thomas’s 
ed. of Primep^ Essays^ ii. 129 ; and to 
Mr. Beames’s ed, of Elliot’s Glossa-nj 
{'^'‘The Races of the N.-JV. Prowwce*,’’ 
11 . 194). The latter editor remarks 
that ill .several parts of the country 
there are two kinds of npakhJ and 
a karhrhd kosy a double, system which 
pervades all the w’eights and ineasures 
of India ; and which hius prevailed also 
in many othei- ]»arts of the world [stn* 
PUCKAj. 

c. 500.- “ A gnnfilfilt (or loaguo— see GOW) 
is two 'kTOEB.B,"—Avmr(ik(MlMy ii. 2, 18. 

c. 600. — “Tho deaoendaut of Kukulstha 
{i.e. Ritnia) hiivu^ gone half akrofa. . • — 

Raghummsa, xiii. 79. 

c. 1340 . — “Ah for the mile it is called 
amui^ the Indians al-KnrtUl .'' — Jhn BattiUiy 
iii. 95. 

,, “ The Sultan gave orders to assign 

mo a’ certain number of villages. , , . 

* . tliat Iloyal Alley of Trees planted by 

the command of Jetum-Ouire, and continued w 
the same order for 160 leagues, with little Pytamlds 
or TiirretH erected every half league."— Berwior, 
B.T. 91 ; led. Constable , 284]. 
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They were iit u di«taiicc ol lU Kurflhl from 
Dihli.” — Jb» JifUuta, 388. 

c. 1470.— “ITie Sultan sent ten viziers to 
encounter him at a distance of ten Kon (a 
iror is etiual to 10 versts). . . .” — Atli, J\7- 
i'liiiif 20, in Jtuiia in the XVth Cent. 

,, “ Frt)m Chi^’il to .looneor it is 

20 Kon; from Jotmeer to Beder 40, from 
Boder to Kulon^^her, 9 Eors ; from Beder 
toKoluberg, 9.''—/hul. p. 1*2. 

1528.— “I directed ('hikmfik Bog, by a 
writing under the royal hand and seal, to 
measure the distance from Agra to Kltbiil ; 
that at every nine koB ho should ndso a 
min&r or turret, twelve f/e: in height, t>n 
the top of which he was to construct a 
])uvilion. . . ." — IttihtTy 393 

1537.— “. . . that the King of Portugal 
should hold for himself and all his dc- 
.scendants, from this day lorth f(»r aye, 
the Port of the ('ity of ManguaUit* (m (!u- 
zerat) with all its priviloge.s, revenues, nml 
jurisdiction, with 2^ COUCees round about. 

. . — Treat tf XU 8. Jlottfhxi, Tontho, 225. 

c. 1.550. — “Being all unmanned by their 
love of Kaghoba, the,v h«d gone but twi* 
Kob by the close of duv, then scanning land 
and water they halted ." — Rtlnul ifaua of 
Tulsl haxy by droU'Siy 1878, p. 119. 

[1604.— “ At the rate of four (Cocea) 
the league by the calculetion ot the Moors.” 
-Coutoy Dec. Xll., Bk. I. cup. 4.] 

1616. — “The throe and twentieth ar- 
rived at Adsmeere, 219 Coimes from Brani- 
Kx>re, 418 English miles, the CoiineB being 
onger than towards the Sea." — .S/r T, 
in Purrhasy i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 105j. 

“ “The length of these iorenamed 
Provinces is North-West tti South-East, at 
the least 1000 CoUTBeB, every Indian Courae 
being tw<i English miles.” T>rrt/, in J^hhUou. 

11. 1468. 

1623. — “1’hc distance by road to the said 
city they called seven COB, or COXH, which is 
all one; and every or ton'i is half a 
feramg or league ot Por.sia, .so that it will 
answer to a little less than two lUdian 
[English] miles .”-- deth Vatle. ii. 504, 
[H^k. Soc.i. *23]. 

1648. — “. . . which two Cobb are c<jiii va- 
lent to a Dutch mile.”— Van TnuMy Hen, 
JieHchnjx'. 2. 

1666. — “. . . line COBBO <{ui ost la mo- 
sure des Indes pour I'espacc des lioiix, est 
environ d’uno denii-lieuo.” — v. 

12 . 

COSSACK, H. It is iiuKst iirobable 
that this Ru-Msian tiinii for tlie mili- 
tary tribes of variouH deHceiit on what 
was tlie S. frontier of the Empire has 
eoine originally from a word 

of t)V).scii|*e origin, Imt wdiich from its 
adoption in Central Asia we. may ven- 
ture to call Turki. [^nhayler^ turkis- 
Uirij i. 8.1 It appears in Pa vet de, 
Courteille.s IHci. Turh-OHeiital as 


^^mgahtrudj' aventurier . . .; atiagreque 
m comptignons chatwertt loin cTeiw;.” 
But in India it became common in the 
sense of ‘a predatory horseman’ and 
freebmiteT. 

1366. — “On receipt of this liad nows I 
was much dispintod, and formed to myself 
throe plans ; Ist. That 1 should turn COB- 
BECk, and never piss 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that camo to hand."— J/wt. 
ufTmtary tr. by Stemirty p. 111. 

[1609. — In n JiOtter from the f'ompnny to 
the factors at Bantam mention is mndo of 
one “Sopliony COBUkC, " or as ho is also 
styled in the (Jourt Minutes “the Ru.sho,"— 
UndtroiHly First Lette) JUmky 288. J 

1618.- “ COBBECkB {Fosacchi) . . . you 
shtiuld know, is not the name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of various 
countries aiul sects (though most of them 
( 'hnstiniis) who without wives (tr children, 
nnd without horses, acknowledge obodioiicc 
t(t iKt prince ; but dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses anamg the woods or mountains, 
(»r rivers . . . live by the booty f'f their 
swords . . . (‘iu)tloy thcin.sch’es in perpetual 
inroads and cruisings by laud and sea to the 
detriment of thoir nearest ouoinics, i.e. of 
the Turks .and other Muhoiiiotans. ... As I 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
.selves one day the cajtturo of ConKtantinojilc, 
.saying that Kate has reserved for them the 
liberation of that country, and that they 
have clear pro[)hccios t,» that efToct." - /'. 

I ihdtt Valley 1. 614 fry. 

I c. 1752 “ His kuzzaks . . . were like* 

I wise ap]Hnnted to surround and plundui the 
1 camp of the French. . . — llt»t, uf Id gdur 

I Kady tr. by A/ileSy p. 36. 
j 181!t. “By the bye, how do (llarkc's 
friends tbe COBBECkB, who seem to be u 
band of ( 'irca-ssians and other Sarmatians, 
come to bo called by a nuino which seems 
to belong to a groat Toorkoo tribe on the 
banks of the •laxurtus'f Klizzauk is used 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it he 
(as 1 have hoard) an Arabic AfakiUgh 
(exaggeration) from //;/• (plunder) applied 
to all predatory trilies f " — Elphinstimey ill 
Zz/r, i. *264. 

1819. — “Some dashing louder may . . . 
gather a j>redatory band round his standard, 
which, comiH).scd as it would lie of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded V>y a prt)foH- 

sionnl Kuzzauk, might still ^ivc us an infl- 
nito deal of trouble. - - /i/rf. ii. 68. 

c. 182Jb— “The term COBBaok ia used be- 
cause it is the one by which the Mnhrattas 
describe their own sjiecieH of warfare. In 
their language the word COBB&kee (borrowed 
like many more of thoir tenns from the Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory.” — Maleolm, Central 
Indiay 3d od. i. 69. 

C0S8ID, H. A courier or running 
meHHenger ; Arab, kdijid. 

1682.—“! received letters by a CoB^d 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catchpoolo, 
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dated ye 18th iantunt from MtixtutdavoA^ 
Rulchund’s residence." — Urdgt*^ Jiiani^ Dec. 
20th ; [Hak. 8oc. i. r>8]. 

[]687.-*-“Havei^ detained the Couetts 
4 or 5 Dales." — Jhia. ii. Ixix,] 

1690.— “Therefore December the 2d. in 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of u COBset^S Ar* 
nviil with Letters from (^ourt to the Vaci- 
iianit/i, injoyning our iiuuiediate Release." 
— (himytov, 416. 

1748. — “'I’he I'lippies fdak runners] on 
the nmd to (lanjaiii being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that ho hjis called them 
in, being convinced that our tuu-kuts nia> 
bo forwarded iniu-h faster ny CaSBidB 
fiuounted jmstmen*]." — In Long, ji. 6. 

c. 17r>9. — “ Kor the jierforinanco of this 
arduous . . . duty, which re<iuired so much 
care and caution, intelligencers of talent, 
and Kasidfi or liiussengers, who from head 
to f(»ot were eyes and ears . . . were sta- 
tioned in every quarter of the countr)."— 
II. of Jltidin Nad\ 126, 

1806. — “1 wish that you would open a 
coiiiniunication by moans of coBBidB with 
tlie ofUccr commanding a detachment of 
British troops in the fort of Songhur."— > 

11. ir»9. 

CpSSIMBAZAE, n.p. lVo].erly 
Kd)^nih(f::(lr. A linvii no longer existing, 
which elo«el> adjoined the cily of 
!Miirslndrdirid, hut jireceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the ino.st iin- I 
|»ortant fmtorie.s of the East India ^ 
(loinjiany in their iner< untile day.s, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17lh ceii- 
Inry. [“In 1658 the (^nniiany e.stah- 
lisiied a factory at ()o.s.siin))a/aar, 
‘Castle Bazaar .’^’ — {Itirdwowl iiV«. ou 
(fid Uec. 21 S).)] Fryer (1673) ealls it 
Castle Buzzar (]>. 38). 

1665.— “That evening I arrived at Gasen- 
Ba^ar, whore 1 WHS welcom’d by Monheir 
Arnold van Wachtend(»ik\ Director of all 
y/aZ/ttiiff-Kuctories in Bengal."— 7(0 'rioer, 
E.T., ii. f)6; fed. BoU, i. 131. liermrr 
^.T. p. 141 ; od. (J'/nstuhIr, 440) has 
KaMfm-Bazar ; in the map, p. 454, Kasfin- 
baznr.'\ 

1676.— “EaBBembaBar. n Village in the , 
Kingdom of Bmgala, sends abroad every ; 
year two and twenty thousand Bales o’f j 
Silk ; every Bale weighing a huiidor’d 
ismnd."— TVovr/orr, K.T. ii. 126; f/Ju//, ed. 

II. 2]. 

1 1678.— “ CaBBumbasar. " See quotation 
under DADNY.] 

C088YA, n.n. More properly Kdna^ 
hut now officially Khdn; in the lan- 
gtiage of the people themselves fti- 


Kd»l^ the first sy liable being a prefix 
denoting the plural. The name of a 
hill people ot Mongoloid character, 
occupyiiijp; the mountains immediately 
nortn iif Silhet in Eastern BeuMJ. 
Many circum8ttvnce.s in relation to Uiis 
people are of high interest, such as 
Ihcir jinictice, down to our own day, of 
I erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in the female line, &c. 
j Shillong, the modern seat of adminis- 
1 ration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between the proper 
I N alley of A.s.sain and the plain of 
I Silhct, both of which are compre- 
hended in that government, is in the 
Kasia country, at a height of 4,900 
i feet aho^e the sea. The Kasias seem 
[ to he the jtco}»le encountered neiur 
Silhet by Ihn Batata as mentioned in 
the quotation : 

c. 1346. — “'Phe peuplo of these mountains 
rcMcmblo 'Purk.s {i.f. 'I’artars), and are very 
.strong hd)Ouror.s, so that a slave of thoir 
race ih wortli several of another nation." — 
Jhn liutntit, iv. 216. [See KHABYA-] 

1780.' “The first thing that struck my 
olworvation t>n entering the arena was the 
j sitmlarity ot the dressos worn by the differ- 
ent tribes of CuBBeahB or native Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeable to the 
custom of the country or mountoin from 
whence they came." — Ihni, It, Lindmy^ in 
LUrn oft/o' Llndmifu, lii. 182. 

1789. — “Wo understand the COBByahB 
who inhabit the hills to the north-westward 
of gylhot, have committed some very during 
act.s of violence.” — In Seton-Kan'y ii. 218. 

1790. — “Agreed and oidered, that the 
'Prude of Sylhet ... be declared entirely 
free to all the natives . . . under the fol- 
lowing Regulations 1st. That they shall 
not supply the COBByahB or other Hill- 
people with Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . ." — In AVtca- 
Aurr, ii. 31, 

C08Tn8. (See PUTCHOCK.) 

COT, a. A light hedstead. There 
is a little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word. It is universal 
as a Hea-terin, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 
been very general I v taken by charpoy 
(q.v.), arid cof, though well under- 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro- 
pean use as it formerJv was, except 
as applied to barrack furniture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
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from the south. There are, however, 
both ill north and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term rot in their respective 
localities. In the north we have H. 
Jchdt and khatwdy both used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit ; in 
the south, Tam. and MalayjTl. kattily a 
form adopted by the Portuguese. The 
notations show, howtjver, no Anglo- 
ndian use of the word in any form 
but cot. 

The question of origin is perha])S 
further perplexed by the use of quatrr 
as a Spanisli term in tlie West Indie.s 
(see Torn Cringle below). A Sjianish 
lady tells us that catrey or cat re. de 
iigera (“ scissor.s-cot ”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X-trestles. Catre is 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found .‘ls such in a 
dictionary of 1011. The.se form.s, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
origin ; unleas it can l»e sliown that 
they are older in Spam and Portugal 
than the 16th ceiiturN. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (jirobably 
accidental) to ehdrptU. 

irir).*!.- “The Canmnj (Zarnoriii) wlm was 
at the end uf u huuse, pluctid on ii bedstead, 
which they call catle. . . — hr han'os, 

Dec. 1. liv.'iv. cap. viii. 

“ The khig commanded his men 

furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was U» take place, all carjKjted 
inside with very rich tapcfltrie.s, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with a 
silken cloth." ■— A fljor/ftrujuf-, Hak. Stic. ii. 
204. 

1566. — “The king was sot on u catel (the 
name of a kind of field bodstoad) covered 
with a cloth of white silk and gold. . . .” — 
Damian df Ouinf, Chruii. d^t R. Dovi KnuinueL 

48. 

1600.—“ Ho retired to the hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of course jialm-niats. 
Inside there was a little table, and on it u 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thomi^, covered 
with a cloth, and u breviary. There was also 
a oatre of coir, with a stone for pillow ; and 
this complete.s the inventory of the furniture 
of that house.” — Luemriy T. do P, F. Xavier , 
199. 

[1613.—“ Here hired u catele and 4 men 
to have carried me to Agra.”— Dan 
Letterty i. 277. 

[1684.—“ The better sort sloopo upon coti, 
or Beds two fixit high, matted or done 
with girth-web."— <Srir T. Herbert, Trav. 149. 
N.E.D.] 

1648. — “Indian bedsteads or Cadell."^ 
Van Tivist, 64. 


167-3 .*— . . whore did sit the King in 
State on a Cott or Bed."— Fn/er, 18. 

1678. — “ Upon being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded the cor- 
|x)rul Edward Short, to tie Savage down 
on his cot.”— In i. 106. 

1685.— “I hired 12 stout follows ... to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion). . . ." — HedihSy Dmn/, duly 29 ; 
[Hak Soc. i. 203]. 

1688. — “In the blast Indies, at Fort Kt. 
Oeoige, also Mon take their CottB or little 
Field-Beds and put them into the Yur(i«<, 
and go m sleep in the Air." — Jhimjjirt's 
!’(»//«//«, ii. Pt. iii. 

1690. — , . the Cot or Bod that was by 

. . — OcingUm, 211. 

1711. — In (Jauton Price f'urront: “Baiii- 
b(K> Cotta for Servants each ... 1 macsc." 
- LiH-hfn-y 1.50. 

1768-71. — “We here found the Isxly «)f 
the deceased, Iving ujum a kadel, or eoiieh.” 
—S/a, on It ux, E.T., i. 412. 

1794. “ Notice is hereby given that scaled 

proposals will be received . . . for supply- 
ing . . . the different (renoral Hospitals 
with clothing, cotta, and bedding. ’—In 
Se/on-Karr, li. 115. 

1824,—“ 1 found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying mo the first 
stage, and had despatched their eump-COta.” 
— StThjy KHoniy cli. iii. 

c. 1830. - “After being . , . furnished 
with food and raiineni, we retired to our 
quatrea, a most rnmitive sort of couch, 
with a piece of (‘anvus stretched over it.” — 
Tont (^rtnyte\s Lotj^ od. 1863, p. 100. 

1872. — “As Badan was U)o ixxir to have a 
khftt, that is, (1 wooden bedstead with tester 
frame'-- and niowjuito curtains.”— (»'ortWa 
Sannuita, i. 140. 

COTAMALUCO, u.y. The title by 
wbicli the Portugue.se l alled the kings 
of llie OoluoiiQu Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahonimedan kingdoms 
of S. India, on the breaking up of tlie 
Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a corrujition of Kuth-ul-MaU:, 
the designation of the founder, re- 
tained as the .style of the dynasty by 
Mahoiiiinedans as well as l^ortugiie.se 
(see extract from Akhar-ndma unde)’ 
IDALCAN). 

1543.— “When Idaloan hoard this reply 
ho was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his osca{ie with some in whom he 
trusted (very few they were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and went to the torritories of the Izam Ma~ 
taco (see NIZAMALUCO), his neighbour and 
friend ; . . and made matrimonial ties 
with the Jzain Maluco, marrying his 
daughter, on which they arrai^ed together ; 
and there also came into this concert the 
Madremolnoo, and Ootunaluoo, and the 
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Terido, who are other great prinueH, march' 
ing with Izam Maluco, and connected with 
liim by marriage. " — Corvm^ iv. 31 3 my. 

1553. — “The C'aptuinH <if the Kingdom of 
the Docan added to their jiroj»er namon 
other honorary ones which they affected 
more, one calling himHolf Jiiiza MuhnHh-o, 
which in ON much as to wiy ‘Spear of the 
Shite,’ Mahhulro, t.t. ‘ F(»rtro.s.s of the 
State,’ Adffchan, ‘Ijord of .liistice’; and 
we, corrujiting these names, call them Niza- 
maJuco, Cotamaluco, and Hidalchan. " — 
liHiros, IV. iv. 16; [and sec LiH»choien^ 
Hiik. SfK*. i. 172]. 'I’hc'^u same e\)»iauntion.M 
.ire given by Garcia do Orta (^. f. 

.Uir), but of course the two first are ijuite 
wrong. In(za as Harros here 

writes it, is Ar. »/ Mull, “The 

\dininistrator of tho State,” not from 1*. 
ntzu, “a spear.” COtamalUCO is liutU-M- 
MuH, Ar. “tho Pivot (or Pole-star) of the 
Shite," not from H. lota, “a fort.” 

COTIA, s. A fast -sailing vessid, 

with twM) jii}i.»i1s and lateen .sails, em- 
ployed oil the ]\lalahar coast. Ktttthja 
IS used ill l^Iahival. ; [the Miuhas 
writes the word kotyA, and say s that it 
r(»nn;.s ffoni (Vylon ;j vet the word 
liardly appears to l»e Indian. Bluteaii 
liowever apjicars to give it as su<h 
(ni. 590). 

1552,— “Among the little islands of (hui 
lie cniharkod on board his fleet, which c<»n- 
sisted of alKUit a dozen cotias, taking with 
liuii a goi»d eoinpany of soldiers. " OasUut- 
lifdcL, lii. 25. See also pp. -17, 48, 22H, &.C. 

c. 1.580. — “ In tho gulf of Naguna ... 1 
MW some CutidB.” — Pronor r IJoum, &c., 
f 73. 

1002. — “. . . embarking bis propoi*tv on 
‘crhiin Cotias, which ho kept foi tluil juir- 
puso.”— f/otde, Doc. IV. liv. 1 . caji. viii. 

COTTA, s. H. hitfhi. A .small 
l<ind-iiiea.sure in use in Bengal and 
Bahar, Being the twentieth ]i»irt of a 
Bengal blgjul (see BEEGAH), anti eoii- 
laitnng eighty Btiuare yards. 

1 1767.“ “The ineaHureniont of hind in 
oongal is thus estimated: h) O mulas make 
1 Cotta; 20 Gottaa, 1 /irwt, «»r about 16,000 
'Square feet ." — IWelsL Vtrw of' Jifnga/'J2l, 
note.] ^ ./ ♦ » 

1784. — . , An miper rwmed House 
standing upon about 6 cottahs of ground. 
• • . "—^ktun-Karr, i. 34. 

COTTON, 8. We do not seem to 
he able to carry this familiar word 
iurther hack than the Ar. kufn^ hitun^ 
kiitunn^ having the Maine meiining, 
w^heiice Prov. coten, Port, rutao, It. 
^oionc, Germ. Kattun. The Sp. ke^s 
Ar. article, algodon, whence old Fr. 


auqiietm and lioqmtwif a coat quilted 
with cotton. It is only by an odd 
coincidence that Pliny adduces a like- 
flounding word in hi.s account of tin* 
arboras trinujerac ; “ ferunt mail rotmei 
ainplitudme ciicurhitas, quae niatiiri- 
tate ru])tap ostenduiit lanugiiiis pilas, 
ex qiiihiiH vestes pretio.so liiiteo taci- 
nnt” — xii. 10 (21). [On the ii.se and 
cultivation of cotton in the ancieiil. 
world, see the authoritie.s collected by 
Frazer^ ]\taMimaR^ iii. 470, m/y.] 

[1830. —“The dress of the groat is on the 
Persian model ; it consists of a shirt of 
kuttaun (a kind of Imon of n wide texture, 
the best of which is iniixirted from Alopj)o, 
and the common 8i)rt from Persia). . . 
Elphhutont's Ciutbiif, i. 351.] 

COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 
BEEMUL.) 

COTWAL, CUTWAUL, s. A 

jiohce-ottieer ; superintendent f)f police ; 
native tow'll magistrate. P. kotwdl^ ‘a 
sene.schul, a commandant of a tuistle or 
fort..' Thi.s looks as if it liad been 
first taken from an Indian w'ord, hot- 
UHjld ; [Skt. kothn- oi’ koshtkn paid 
‘castle-porter'] ; hut some doubt 
ari.se.s whether it. may not have lietui a 
Turki term. In Turki it is w'ritteii 
kotdul, kotdiriil^ and seems to he re- 
garded hy both Vamhiiry and Pavet 
de ('ourteille as a genuine Turki word. 
V. deline.s it as : “ Kctinil, garde de for- 
k*ivs,se, ( hef de la gariiison ; nom d’uii 
trihu d’O/.hegs;” P. kotdiml, kotd- 
vufl, gardieii d’line citadeile.” There 
are many Turki words of analogous 
form, as kardwaly ‘a vidette,’ bakdvxil^ 
‘a table-steward,’ yasdiml^ ‘a chamber- 
lain,’ tanyduxily ‘a jiatrol,’ &c. In moderii 
Bokhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a ])erson w’lio sujierhiteiids the Amir’s 
huihliiigs (Kfundkoffy 241). On the 
w’hole it seeins prohalile tliat the title 
was originally Turki, hut w'as shaped 
hy Indian assoc iation.s. 

[The dutie.s of the Kofwdly as head of 
the police, are. exhaustively laid down 
ill the Ain (Jarretty ii. 41). Amongst 
otlier rules : “ He shall amputate the 
hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the linger of 
such as converse w’ith his family.”] 
Tlie office of Kotwdl in Western and 
Southern Indio, technically sneaking, 
ceased alnmt 1862, when the new 
police system (under Act, India, V. 
of 1861, and corresponding local 
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wiib introduced. In Beu^id tli« 
term hiis l»een long obnolete. [It 
ifs still in use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief jinlice ofticer of 
one of tlie larger citn‘s or cantonments.] 

e. 1040.— “Bii-Ali Kotwal (of (rhazni) 
returned fmm the Khilj expedition, hnvinf^ 
iidju‘ited matter^-.” — JUtUiakt. in Klltot. 
ii. I.'jI. 

140ti-7. -- “They fortified the city tif 
Astarabrul, when; Abul Ijeith wan placed 
with the rank of Eotwal.” - Al>tlurni .ai, in 
A’ot. tf Kitr. MV. 12.’{. 

ITioJi. — “The nic'^sa^c of the Claniorij 
arriving:, Vjcki-o da Gama landed with a 1 
dozen follower.-', and \^as received by a i 
noble person hoin they called Catual. . . . ' 

— Dec. I. liv. i\. ch. viii. 

“ Na }»raya hum regedor do Regno eatava 
Quo na .siui lingua Catual chanin." 

Cuiinf S, Mi. 44. 

By Burton : 

“ 'Fherc stood a Regent of the Realm ashore, 
a chief, ill natnc ))urluncc ^Cat’ual' 
Light,’' 

also the plural : 

“ Mas mjiiellos avaros Catuais 
t^uc o Gentilico jkjno govcrrmvani." 

JIud. viii. r>6. 

161 H. — Roc has Cutwall passim; {t.y. 
Hak. Soc. 1 . 90. ka.]. 


1727.-— “ Mr. Boucher being bred a Dniggist 
in hi« jouth, presently knew the Poison, and 
carried it to the Cautwaul or Sheriff, and 
showed It." — A, liavidtim, ii, 199. [In ed. 
1711, ii. 199, cautwal|. 

1763.— “1’he Catwal i,s the judge and 
executor of justice in criminal cases.” — Onne 
(od. 1803), 1. lih. 

1812. — . . an officer retained from the 

former system, rlcnomimited cutwal, to 
whom the general iM)lico of the city and 
regulation of the market was entrusted.” — 
Fi/fk Ji/pnif, 44. 


1847. -“The Kutwal . . . seems to have 
•lone his duty resolutely and b) the best of 


his judgment.”— G'. 0. by Sit C. 


NaffUTy 


[1880. — “The son of the Raja's Eotwal 
was the prince's great friend.”— J/tw StoJwsy 
/mluin. ruirii Tides, 209.] 


GOXJNSILLEE, n. Tliifl is the title 
hy wliich the, nativeH in (Calcutta 
generally designate English lairiLsters. 
It is the, same use as the Irish one of 
(hunselloTy and a corruption of tliat 
word. 


COUNTRY, adj. This term is used 
colloipiially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective lo distinguish articles produced 


in India (generally with a suh-indicu- 
tion of disparagement), from such aa 
are imported, and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Europe (q.v.> 
was, ami still occasionally is, used as 
the contrary adjective. Thus, ‘ country 
hurnei^’ is ujinoscd to * Europe har- 
ness ’ ; ‘co?/7?fr?/-i)orn’ people are persons 
of Euro]»ean descent, out born in 
India; country horses’ are Indian- 
iircd in di.stinction from Arabs, 
Walers (q.v.), Englhsh horses, and 
even friuii ‘ st ud-hreds,’ which are 
hor.ses reared in India, hut from 
foreiLMi sires; ‘roinifn/ shi])s’ are those 
which are owned in Indian porbs, 
thougli often nfficered by Europeans; 
country buttled lieer is beer imported 
from England in ca.sk and bottled in 
India; [‘coan^rv-wound ’ .silk is iliat 
reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
The term, as well as the, II. dm, of 
wliich country is a translation, is also 
e.s]H*cially u.sed for thing.s giwvn or 
made in India as suli.stilutes for certain 
foreign articles. Thus the Cicra distichu 
m Ikimbay gardens i.s ( ailed H>ountry 
goo.sel»eiTy ' ; Conrolvulus hitatasy or 
sweet potato, IS someliiiies called the 
^country polfito.’ It w'as, ecpially with 
our (juotidian rixa. which has stolen 
lbs name, a for< 'gner in India, but was 
introduced and I'amiliansed at a much 
earlier date. Thus again desl haJaniy 
or ^country almond, ° i** apidied m 
Bengal to the nut of the Te.rummlia 
t^itajpu. On desty which is applied, 
among other tlnng.s, to silk, the great 
Hitter (dormifnns Homerus) makes the. 
odd remark lliat desl is just Seide re- 
versed ! But It w'ould he equally 
apposite to remark that Trigon-ouiciry 
is just ( .^ountry-ouitivy reversed ! 

Possibly the idiom may have heiui 
taken ii]» from t he Portuguese, wdio also 
twe it, c.y. ^a^itfrno dti terra,’ ^country 
saffron,’ i.v. safflower, otherwise called 
bastard saffron, the term being some- 
times apiilied to turmeric. But the 
source ot the idiom is general, as the 
list; of deal .sIk'Wh. Moreover the Arabic 
haladiy having the same literal mean- 
ing, is ajqilied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis- 
])aragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish os indicating 
'of little or no value.* Illufltrationa 
of the mercantile use of beledi (^•«* 
haludl) will he found in a note ^ 
Marco PolOy 2nd ed. ii. 370. For the 
Spanish use we may quote the Diciu 
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of (Jobarruvias (1611); ^^Ralttdiy tlie 
lliiiig which is produced at less cost, 
and is of small duration and profit.” 
(Set* also Dozy and Evydnuinn^ 232 seg.) 

ir»16.— (finper prowH at a dis- 
t'UMio of twn or throe lotipuoH nil round the 
<it 3 of (’tilicut. . . . In Benpji) thure is alno 
imich pinpor of Uie country {f/mt/u're Be- 
/■'(il)."-- JhiThima, *221 

“I at once sent Monio of those 
country men (Imuh'mK ,o/aiii’<) to the 
'riiiinus." - (jtivfos, p. 1 18. | 

iriH‘2. — “The Nil} res mayi! tmt tjike anyo 
Countrie wcjmuu, .nul also rloo not 

iiiJirniJ." — (UiKtarii‘t/ii, (liy N. L.), f. IWi. 

|lti08.— “The Country here are at dis- 
.s('M'<ion ainonp theinsolvus." — Ihnweis, 
l.'ttirH, 1. '20. 1 

unit “ “The twelfth in the uiorninp 
Muster Metltu'itlrl carno from MiKsalijmtam 
luoiie of the Countrey Uont.s.”— /v/wf/, in 
l‘inrh(i'<, i. 

THH;'.— “The inhabitants of the (Jentoo 
Town, all inarms, brinpinp with them also 
I lephants, kettle-drum^, and all the Country 
iiiusic.” — IlV/ir/o, 1 . 140. 

1717.— ‘Vlt is resolved and ordered tliat a 
Serjeant with two 'riv»opers ami a Party t»f 
Country Horse, to bo sent to Markisnah 
riirarn to jiatroll. . . AV, St, lUnid 

CiiiittiH tif Ufo, Dee. 2.’*. MS. Iliconls in 
India Ofliee. 

17.V2 - “(’aptain Clive did not despair . . . 
iiiitl fit ten at nipht sent one Shiiwlum, a 
.sericant who spoke the country languages, 
"ith a few s(‘|K»ys to reconnoitre (Anar, 

1 211 (ed. IMOJl). 

170U.- *■ 1 supjied last night at a Country 
< 'aptain's : where I saw' foi the first time a 
si'Ocimen of the Indian taste.”- T* nfn mouth, 

i. ir.. 

177r). — “The Moors in what is culled 
Country Hhi)).s in Eiist India, liave al.s<i their 
( hearing Hongs ; at work in hoisting, or in 
llu'ir lK»ats a rowing." — Forrest, W to A. 
(•'iiiiira, 30, 'i. 

1793.— “The jolting Hjmngs of country- 
uiiuie carriages, or the grunts of countiy- 
infule carriers, eommonly ci lied /Hifaid'nM- 
Boi/fl, ]4ti. 

1H09.— “The Ihijah had a flrawing of it 

iilo for me, on a scale, by a country 
Ihjiftsman of great iiiorit."— //f/. Valentia, 

’ im. 

“. . . split country peas . ; 

Muna (iraJuun, 25. 

1^17.— “Sineo the coii({uest (of .lava) a 
' ‘‘ry cxtoiwivo trade ha.s been carried on by 
thi! English in oountey ships." JiaMrs, //. 

-Arm, i. 210. ' 

1882. — “There was a country • born 
tMiropoan liviM in a room in the bungalow.” 

>'^iiulrrnon, Tliirtffn Yrars, ‘256. J 

OpUHTBT-CAPTAlN, H. This is 
111 Bengal tile name of n peeiiliar dry 


kind of curry, often serxed us, a break- 
fast dish. We can only conjecture 
that it was a favourite disli at the 
table of the skijipers of ^comitry sliijis,’ 
who xvere themselves called country 
captains,’ as in our first quotation. In 
Madra.s the term is ajijilied to a spatch^ 
cock dreH.sed with onions and curry 
stuir, wliich is jirobably the original 
lorm. [lliddell says : “ Oountry- 

captain. — Cut a fow 1 iii pieces ; shred 
an onifin small and fry it brown in 
butter; sprinkle the lowl with fine 
.salt and curry powder and fry it 
brown ; then ]nit iL into a stewpan 
with a ])iut of soiqi ; stew it sloxvly 
down to a half and serxe it with rice” 
{Did. Dtmi. Eivti. 17()).] 

1792. - “ Hut now, Sir, a Country Captain 
iM not to be known fiom an ordinary man, 
or a (’hristian, by any certain mark what- 
ever."- A/ndttot tknn'or, April 20. 

c. 18*2,5. — “The local name for their busi- 
neH.s was the ‘(’ountrik 'JVade,' the ships 
wore ‘Country Shi])s,’" and the masters of 
them ‘Country Captains.' Some of my 
loaders may recall a dish w'hich w'a« often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
\esHels at Whampoa, vi'^. 'Country Cap- 
tain.’" — Tln‘ I'aiii 11(0 at Canton (1882), p. Iw. 

COURSE, s. Tlie drive usually 
frequented by Kurojieaii gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

18,53.- “U was curious to Oakfiold to bo 
biu'k on the Fero’/.epore course, after a six 
months’ interval, which seemed like years. 
How much had happened in these six 
months ii, 124. 

COURTALLUM, u.p. The name 
of a toxvn in Tiuu»*velly [u.sed as an 
Eurojieau sauutorium {Stuart^ Man. of 
Tinnevflly, 9(5)] ; xvritt.en in vernacular 
Kuttiilmii. Wc do not knoxv itfl ety- 
mology, [The Muf/nw Gloss, gix^es Tn- 
Iciltdchakij Skt., the ‘Three-peaked 
Mountain.’] 

COVENANTED SERVANTS. 

This term is specially applied to the 
I’egular Civil Service of India, whose 
members u.sed to enter into a formal 
covenant, with the Ea.st India Company, 
and do noxv xvith the Secretary of 
SDite for India. Many other classes 
of servants noxv* go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
hut the term in question continues to 
he appropriated as before. [See 
CIVILIAN.] 
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1757. — “Thar© beinp a threat scarcity of 
oovenuited lervantB in (Calcutta, w© fiav© 
entertained Mr. Howitt ns a monthly 
wnter . . . and to recommend him 
bo covenanted upon this Establishment. 
Ixstter in Long, 112. 

GOVID, s. Formerly in use as tlu* 
niiiiie of a lueaMire, ’varying iniuh 
lurally in value, in Kiirojiean setlle- 
imuits not onl\ in India Init in China, 
&i’. The word is a eoiTuntion, iiroh- 
ahly an Indo-P«)rtuguese ionn, of llie 
Port, cuvudo, a euhit or ell. 

[1612.— “A long corad within 1 inch of 
our tJnglish yard, wherewith they measure 
oloili, the sluirt covad is for silks, imd 
containeth just as the Portuguese corad."— 
Dunrrr^, i. 241. 

[1616. — “Clothes of goiild : . . were 
w'orth 100 rupies a cobd©.”- T. Jitu, 
Hak. Soc. i. 20:1. 

[1617 — (’loth “hero affoordod at a riipic 
and two in a cobdee inder ours." — //od. 
ii. 409.] 

1672. — “Me.isuresof Surat arc only tvo ; 
the Lessor and the (Jreatcr Coveld [probably 
misprint for Cormfj, the former of 27 inches 
English, the latter of 36 inches Kngli.sh."— 
En/er, 206. 

1720.— “Item. 1 leave 200 pagmlas for a 
tomlt to he erected in the burial j»lace in 
form 08 follow.s. hV>ur large pillars, each to 
be six corids high, and six cortd/i distance 
one from the other ; the top to V»e arched, 
and on each jiillur a chonibun ; and on the 
U>p of the arch the cttigy of .lusticc.’’ — 
Tmtavimt of Jjui'nit, Men Joint, in 

\Vkeeler, ii.’338. 

[1726. — “CobidOB." Sec nuotation under 

LOONQHEE.] 

c. 1700. — According to Grose the corid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [the greater 
coveed of FrjerJ, at Madras ^ u yard ; but ho 
says also : “At iieiigal the same as at Surat 
and Madras.” 

1794. — “'J’o be sold, «»n very rcdHonablo 
terms. About .3(X>0 covits of 2-inch CediitU 
Planks.’’— Conner, July 19. 

The inea.sure has long been forgotten 
under tliis immc in licngal, though 
used under the native niiiue hdlh, 
P'rom Milburn (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
fieeniH U) have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last, century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

[1612. — corge of pintados of 4 bastaB 
the piece." — Dunvern, Letlern, i. 232.] 

OOVIIff B. Tam. kd-v-il^ ‘Qwl- 
house/ a Hindu temple ; and also (in 
Malalmr) a palace, [also in the form 
Colghum^ for Kovilagam]. In colloquial 


use m S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it i.*? used, especially among the 
P'reneh, for ‘a church’; also among 
the uneducated English. 

[1796. — “1 ))nmiiso to use iiiy utmost en- 
deavours t<i pr(»cure for this Ki\jii the 
colghum of Pyehi for his residence. 

Treaty, in I.ngau, MaJaltor, ni. 2.'>4.] 

COWCOLLY, n.i*. Tin name of a 
well-known lighthou.sc and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
na]nir Dislibt. Pro]»(*rly, according 
to Hunter, CeonlduiU In Thornton’-, 
English l*iloi (])t. ni. j>. 7, of 1711) this 
)»lace is called Cockoly. 

COW-ITCH, s. The irrii.it mg hans 
on t,he ]H>(1 of the common Indian 
climbing herb Miinma jirurieus, ])('., 
N. O. Jjf'i/H nnnomie, and tin* ]dcliil 
it.self. llotli ]i()ds and roots are used 
in natne ]»r»u t jce. 'I'lie name is dmibi- 
le.s.s tile Hind. Jki'intiieh (Skt. Icif/i/- 
Itnrhildiii), niodiiieil in llob.son-J(»bsi,ii 
fa.shion, In the ‘sln\nig after meaning.’ 

[1773. -“Qow-itch. This i«, the dovu 
found on the outside of a jMsi, which is shout 
the size and thickncsm»f n nmn’s little fmgci, 
and of the shin)© of rin Italian S."- lti.\ 

494.) 

COWLE, 8. A lease, or grant, in 
writing ; a .safe-conduct, amne.sty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
EmjKjror Sigismund gave (hvie to John 
Jln.s.s — and broke it. The word is 
Ar. kaul, ‘word, jiroiniHc, agreement,’ 
and it has become technical in tin- 
Indian vernaculars, owing to tin* 
prevalence of Mahoinmedan Law. 

[1611. — “ Wc desired to have a cowl "f 
the Shahimndortosund some persons aland." 
— Jhiiirn'K, Lrftf-r^, 1. IIW. 

[1613. ^‘‘PriHJiired a cowl fi>r such sliij'S 
us should oomo.” — Fontpr, Letters, n. 17.] 

1680.--- “A Cowle granted by the Rigid 
Worshipful Htreyushnni Master, Es*;., Agent 
and (lovcrnour for affairs t)f the Honoratilc 
East India t!omi>any in ffort St. (Tcorgc at 
Chinapntnam, by and with the advice of hi.*! 
(Jouiicell to all the Pegu Ruby Mm- 
chants. . . ."—Fort »Sr. U forge Cons. Ket). 
23, in Notes and Kxirurts, No. iii. p. 10. 

1688. — “'llie President has by jiriviilo 
corrosiMindonce procured u Qowle for renting 
the iWn and customs of S. Thom6.’-- 
^Yhrelrr, i. 176. 

1758. — “Tlie Nawaub , . . having mounted 
some large guns on that hill . . . to 
the Killadar a Kowl-nuna, or a aumnioiis 
and terms for his surrender." — H. of Hyour 
NaLJt, 123 . 
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1780. —“ThiH Caoul was confirmed by 
(I tioihor King f>f Umgy ... of the Bruniin 
CjHtc.” — 7>un/?, Director if ^ 140. 

Sir A. \Velle&l(‘y oft«ri u.ses the word 
ill liifi Indian li'tter.s. Thus : 

1800. — “One tfiudiih of brinjarrieM . . . 

li.i-i aont to mu ft)r cowle. . . ffinytoii 

tiisji. (ud. 18;i7), i. 50. 

1801. — “ On my arrival in the neighbour- 
IkmiiI of the pettoh I offcrutl cowle to the 
iiihabitanls.”— Ihtft. ii. lOIi. 

COWBY, s. Hind, hturl {L(i(dt\ 
Malir. fcavadt, Skt. Inptrda, Lipar- 
ihkn. Tin* siii.'ill wliite sliell, Ctjjtmea 
intnirfay current as money extensively 
Hi ]>:ir1s of S. Asia and of Afne.i. 

lly far the most aneieiit. mention of 
slifll iMirreiiev collies fnmi ( 'hinese 
lileifiture. ll i-* nientioned in the 
l.iiiious “Tribute of Yu '’(or Yu-KutHf ) ; 
111 [\\i‘ Shu-Kiuff (about tile 14th cent. | 
u.c.) ; and in the “Hook ot Hoetry ” 
{Shi-Kviy\ in an ode of tlie 10th cent. 

15 Tin* ( ’hinese seem to have adopted 
tlie use tFoiri the abongiin's in the ICilst 
and Soutli ; and they extemled the 
svM.ein t,o tortoise-shell, and to other 
''liells, the cowry remaining the unit, 
hi 1138 n.c., the King of Tsin, the 
t-u)))dy of shells failing, .suppressed 
tin* cowry currency, and lasuea co])])er 
coin, already adopted in other States 
of (’lima. The usiirjier Wang Mang, 
nlio ruled a.d. 9-23, tried to revive 
the old systems, and issue<l rules iii- 
stitutiug, in addition to the metallie 
I louey, ten I busses of tortoise-shell ami 
liM‘ ot smaller .sliells, the value of all 
li.ised oil the cowry^ which was worth 
3 cash.'*^ [(’owries were fiart of tlie 
Inluite paid by the uhorigines of 
Ihiamt, to Metesou}dii.s I. (MasperOy 
JkiwjL uf ( Vr., ]). 427).] 

The euiTeney of eowries in Tiidhi 
does not setiin to he alluded to by any 
(b-eek or Latin autlior. It is meii- 
iioned by Mfis’iidi (c. 943), and their 
us(* for small change in the Indo- 
< 'liiiit'se couiitiies is repeatedly sjiokeii 
of by Marco Polo, wno ealis them 
pa 'ircflia fries, the name by which this 
l^iud of shell was known in Italy 
iyorcellane) and France. When the 
Malioinmedans comiuered Bengal, early 
ill the 13th century, they found the 
ordinary currency conijioaed exclusively 
nl cowries, and in some remote districts 

communicated by ProfeuBor Terrlen de 
« Coupene. 


this continued to the beginning of the 
last century. Thus, up U) 1801, 
the whole revenue of the Silhet Dis- 
trict, amounting then to Rs. 2.W,000, 
was collected iu these shells, hut by 
1813 the W'hole w’as realised in specie. 
Interesting details in connection with 
tins subject are given by the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay, who was one of the 
early (Jollectors of JSilhet {Livva of the 
LimUuySy iii. 170). 

The Sanskrit vocahulary called 
TrihtJytJasfshii (lii. 3, 20G) makes 20 
htpimiikit (or lcaunn)^\ yana ; and 
this value seems to have been pretty 
<*onstaiit. The cowry tal»le given by 
Mr. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 
exactly agrees wutli that given by 
Milhurn as in (’alcutta use iu the 
heginiiiug of last century, and up to 
1854 or t Hereabouts it continued to he 
the .same : 

4 Icanru = 1 ifomfa 
20 gamius— 1 pay 
4 pay = 1 tina 

4 I’naix —1 Icdhan, or about J rupee. 

This gives about 5120 (‘OWTies to the 
Hu]»ee. We have not met w’ith any 
denomination of currency in ai’tiuil 
use below’ the cowiv, hut it. W'ill lie 
.seen that, ill a ipiotation from Mrs. 
i*arkes, tw’o such are indicated. It 
i.s, liow’cver, Hindu idiosyncracy to 
indulge in imaginary suhmultiples as 
well as imaginary multiples. (See a 
]>arallel under LACE). 

In Ikistar, a secluded inland State 
hetw’een Oriasa and tin* Godavery, iu 
1870, the follow ing was the prevailing 
table of cowry ciiiTencv, according to 
Sir W. Hunter’s (la-ctterr : 

2S la ur IK =i hort 

12 hnjis = 1 diKfdni 

12 duydnls^l Riiju'c, i e. 2880 cowTies. 

Here we may remark that both the 
pay in Bengal, and the dmidni in this 
secluded Basbir, were ongiiially the 
]iaiiie.s of ])iece.s of money, ihoiigli now 
in the resjiective localities they re])re- 
sent only certain muinlities of cow’ries. 
(For paify see under FANAM; and as 
regards dagdnly see 77to»ww’i Patan 
Kings of Delhly ]i]>. 218 seg.). [“Up 
1.0 1865 hee~a or eow'ries were in use 
in Siam ; tlie value of these was so 
small that from 800 it) 1500 went to a 
fuajig (7j cents.).” — Halletty A Thousand 
Miles on an Kle^hmity j). 104. Mi. Gray 
lias an interesting note on cowries in 
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his ed. of Pyrard de Laval^ Hak. Soi*. 
i. 236 neqq."] 

Cowries were at one time im])urU*d 
into England in consideiahle quanti- 
ties fnr use in tlie Afriwin slave-trade. 
“For this ]nirjK)se,”says Millmrn, “tliey 
should he small, rleaii, and wliite, nith 
a beautiful gloss” (i. 273). The duty 
oil this im]»ortati<m was £r)3, Kw. IW. 
Jiereeiil.on the sale value, with padded 
for war-tav. In 1803, 1418 cwt. were 
sold at the E. I. auctifuis, iVtehing 
.£3,626 ; hut after that few were sold 
at all. In the height of .slave-trade, 
the great mart for eowne.s was at 
AiiLSterdam, where there were .siiaeioii.s 
A\arehouse.s for them (.see the eelAO/S 
Ae., quoted 1747). 

c. A.n. U43. — 'I'naling iilTairs are earneil 
on with nui'iits {(if-ini(fn'), ^^hlch are the 
nlone^ of the eouutn.’’ Mas'ihfi, i. ‘ts.'j, 

c, 1020,— “Thesu isle I are divided into 
t\v(j elasses. aeeonhng t<i the nature of iheir 
chief products. 'I’tu* one are called hrvx- 
Jxtnnfhn, ‘the hslo of the Cowries.' l»ecauhe 
the Cowries that they collect on the 
branches of eoco-trecs planted m the sea.”— 
JlhirtlHl, in J, .t.f., iSer. IV. toin. iv. 200. 

c. 1240.- “ It has lieen narrated t»n tins 
wise that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [.shell] i.s current in place of silver, 
the least gift he used to host(»w’ was n fat of 
kauris. The Almighty mitigate his punish- 
ment I in hoi\]]' " • TafKdf}f’t-yd.sirty hy 
Iturrrfft, 55f) neq. 

c. 1350. — “The mttiiey of the Islanders (of 
the Maklive*)) consists of atune-n (a/-aWa’). 
They so style creatures w'hieh they collect in 
the sea, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only n white 
shell remains. 100 of these .sIkjIIh are called 
and 700 /<!/ . 12,000 they call kuUa . 
and 100,000 hadH, Bargains are made with 
these cowries at the rate r)f 4 bwtta ff>r a 
gold dinar. [This would he about 40,000 for 
a rujiee.] Sometimes the rate falls, and 12 
hunts are exchanged for a gold dinar. 'J’ho 
islanders barter them to the i>eop]fi of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
use in that country. . . . The.se cowries 
serve also for Iwirter with the negroes in 
their own land. I have seen them sold at 
Mail and Gugfl [on the Niger] at the rate of 
1150 for a gold dinar.” — /hn Jiatuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420. — “A man on whom I could rely 
assured me that he saw the people of one of 
the chief towns of the Said employ ns cur- 
rency, in the jiurchuse of low-pneed articles 
of iirovision, kaudae, which in Egypt are 
known as muia, just as proople in Egypt use 
/als."—MaJrrizli <S'. dr iikictf, Ckrest. Aratfr^ 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

[1510. —Mr. Whitoway writes: “In an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Albo- 
querquo which was written about 1510, and 
abstracted in the following ocM’uni this 
fleutence The merchanuixo which they 


carry from CJairo consists of snails {ranu-opf-) 
of the Twelve 'J'housund Islands.’ He is 
speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these smiils must bo oowries.”! 

15,54. — At the Maldives : “ Cowrieg 
12,000 make one rofc ; and 44 enfan i )f 
average siko W'eigli one </uiitfaf ; the big ones 
something more.” — .1. Auum, 35. 

,, “In the.se i.slc.s . . . are certain 
white little shells which they uall cauris.” - 
Coda II h nit I, iv. 7. 

15rtl.— “ Which ve.ssols ((inndias, or palm 
wood bouts from the Mahiives) come loaded 
with <Mir iUid caury. which are certain little 
white .shelU foiiiul among the Island.sin such 
abundance that whole vessels are laden with 
them, and which make a great iradts m 
Bongala, whore tliey are current as monov. ' 
— (W/n, I. i. 341. 

1.580 “ in Bengal are ciirront those little 

shells thut are found in tin* islaimls of M.il 
•iiva, oallod licri* couxim, and in Portug.il 
liaziii."— Sitsntti, in Ih- tfiifu I iiafis, 205. 

(c. 1500 “ pour k<»s from tins is u well, 

him which if the bone of any animal be 
thrown It j>etnhcs, like a cowne shell, only 
smaller ' - fly/, od. ./unvtt, li. 220.) 

c. !(>](). Les inareliandi.ses qn’ils portent 
Ic plii.s Hcuivont sont cos }Kjtitos eoqiiillcs de^ 
Maldives, (halt ils chargunt tons Ics aiis 
gnind nombre de naiiires. (!onx des Mai 
dive.s les .i}»}*ellcni /Wy, cL los autres Jndieiis 

Caury.” — f*itr<(i'fl tf* Kaiuf, i. ;517 ; see uNt> 
p. 105; (Ilak. Sfie. 1. 438 , also comp. i. 

157, 228, 230. 240, 250, 200; Jiu/i/ is Hingli. 
W/a, a cowr} '. 

c. 1001.- . , ]astl\, it(IndoHtan) wants 

those little Se/i-rwl'irn of the Maldives, which 
serve for common Coyne in lif-nr/aff^ and in 
some other places. . . /hr/yyr/, E.T. 03, 
[od. (Junsfahlr, 20J J. 

(e. 1005. — “The other small money con- 
sists of shells called CoWTiee, which iiu,\c 
the edges inverted, and tlioy are not found 
in any other part of the world save only the 
Mnldivc Island.s. . . . Close to the sea they 
give ni) to 80 for the paua^ and tliut 
diminishes as yon leove the suu, on ucconiil 
of carriage ; so that at Agra you receive but 
50 or 55 for thv paim." — Tafierni^r, od. Bafl, 

1. 27 snp] 

1672.— “ Cowreyi, like sea-shells, come 
from Siam, and the Philippine Islands."— 
Frffer, 86. 

1083.—“ The Ship Britanriia—from the 
Maldivn Lslands, arrived liefore the Factory 
... at their first going ashore, their first 
salutation fmra the natives was a shower 
of Stones and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Meu were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on board, and by ve 
mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
oomplyance, and permission to load what 
Coimes they would at Markett Price ; h‘» 
that in a few days time they sett saylo 
from thence for Surrat with above 00 I'unn 
^^owryai.”— JJiary, July 1 ; [Hak. 

1705.—“. . . Coris, qui sont des petits 
coquilloges. ” — LuUlier^ 245* 
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1727.—“ The Oourles are caught by 
I Hitting Branches *uf Cocoa -nut treea with 
their Loaves on, into the Sea, and in five 
or six Months the little Shell-fish atick to 
tlioae loaves in Clusters, which they tiiko 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or throe Years in the Iht, that the Kish 
may jaitrcfy, and then they take them 
out of the I’it, and iiartor them for Uice, 
Hnttor, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from Jiat/asoir in Orijta near /> nqot, in 
\\hich (Itiuutries Couri6B pass for Money 
from 2r»0f) to HOOO' for a liupeo, or hal^ a 
Crown Rug/mh." — .-I. Humllhni led 1744'. 
1. H4}1. 

1717.— “ Kormerl> 12,000 weight of these 
cowries would purchase u cargo t»f tivo oi 
si.v hundred Negroes: lait those Iiicr.itne 
tunes are now no more , and the Negroes 
now sot .such a value on their coiiiilrymen, 
Hint there is no .such thing us lulling a earg*! 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

“As jiayiiionts of tliis kmd of specie ari- 
attended with some intricuci . the Negroes, 
though s<i simple as t«* .sell one another bu 
shells, hnve contrived u kind of copper 
Vessel, holding exactly lOS pounds, which is 
a grciit disjMitch to business *’—.1 Vnmiiji t» 
till 111. oj (Vifhni un hiKii'il u Jhifi'li hill III iiuiii 
in till' V/ear 1747, ^e. &c Written bv a 
I.'utcli (Tonlletuun. 'rr.nisl. tic. Ijoudou, 
17.'')4, pp .21 si‘(f. 

1719.— “The only Trade they deal in is 
Cowries (or Blackamoor's 'reeth as then 
lall them lu England), the King’s solo 
I'vojierty, which the sea throw.s up m great 
aliunrlance ." — The iiomi'aifrii’x Vinmiji' to 
lioiiihaif, by J*kilnlHhe^ (I'oO), p. 62. 

17r):i. — “ Our Hoii'blc Musters having e.\- 
]iressly directed ten tons of cOUXiOB ti» he 


1791. — “Notice U 4iereby given, that on 
or liefore the 1st Novotnhor next, .sealed pro- 

1 »oHalM of Contract for the remittance in 
)ucca of the cowries received on account 
of the Kovemios of Sylhet . . . will he 
received at the OHico f»f the Secretary to 
the Board of llevoniie. ... All persons 
w'ho inav deliver in pr«»posiils, are desired 
to specify the rates pur cowan or imnaiuMA 
cowries (see hlhan alune) at which they 
will engage to make the remittance ]>ro- 
posed.” — In AWf/u-A’a/'/, ii. .'Ilk 

18()Jk — “I will continue to pai, without 
I dciiiiir, to tin- .said Covcrnmoiit, us my 
' umnuil jti‘s}tkn*h (ir triluitc, 12,000 /rt/o/u-snf 
cownes m throe instalments, as s]>oi>ihed 
lieroin below." - Tmttii hm/iii/i'Hi'^nt by the 
Kujah of Kitr.i Keoiigbiir a iVihutary 
, Md)ordinatu to CutLack, lOtli December, 
1804. 

1844. -“May 1st. Notice was given in 
the Supreme Court that Me-.sr^. (build and 
C.inii»boll w<uild pay a dividend at the rale 
of nine i/aniiiihii^ oue coWTiO, one ntii'if^ and 
i-ighteiMi bW, III overv sicca rupee, on and 
' .iftcr the 1st of .liinc A curious dividend, 

■ not (pule a farthing in the rupee'"* — J’lii‘ 
i I^liirim (!»} Fanm I'arkes), i, 273. 

c. ] St).'*. — “Strip him suirk nuked, and 
cast linn upon a desert island, and he would 
manage to play heads and tiiils for cowries 
with the .sua-gulls, if l.ind-giilK wore not 
to be found.’’— /'ortifm. ch. iv. 

188.*k- Johnnie found a lovelj cowrie 

I two inches long, like rmd.tled tortoise-.shull, 
walking on a rock, with its u>d flush} body 
covering half its shull, like a j.ickct trimmed 
with chenille fringe." — /.rttcr (of Mish 
North’s)/’/vj»i Si jH'lu'llf Intanflu, in l*oll Mutt 
(lazefti, Jan. 21, 1881. 


laden in each of their shijis homeward 
Iwuind, Wo ordoroil the Secretary ti» prepare 
a ]irotosi against daptuin (boko for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non. "—In Luiii/, 41. 

17G2. — “The trade of the salt and (ntflit 
it'iiofi in the (!huela of Sillott, has for u long 
time been grant.ed to mo, in consi<ioration 
of which I pay a yearly rent of 40,000 mua«.s * 
<»f cowries. . . — Native Ijotter to Nal»ob, 

in ^’an Sittart^ i. 203, 

1770.—“. . . millions of millions of liro.s, 
pounds, ruiieoa, and cowries.’’—//. Waljwfi '^ 
Lnlte.rii^ V. 421. 

1780.-—“ We are informed that a Copper 
< 'einngo is now on the Carpet ... it will bo 
of the greatest utility tfi the Public, tiiul 
will totally abolish the trade of Cowries, 
which for u long time has formed so exten- 
sive a field for deception and fraud. A 
greviauco (j»/c) the poor has long groan'd 
under."— Bengal Oaxeiti'^ April 29, 


1786. — In a Culoutta Gazette the rates 
V; Pa-yniont at Pultab Ferry are stated in 
* .Annas, and Guv das (i.e. 

('frivries, see above).— In Seton’Karr^ i. 
140. 


COWRY, H. Used ill S. Indhi for 
tbc viikc to caiTy burdens, tbe Bangy 
(vj.v.) of N. India. In Tamil, &c., 
k(ivaih\ [h'livu^ ‘to carry on the shoiild»*r,’ 
tndi, ‘pol<* 

P8.^»3. — “Cowrie baskets ... a circului 
ratlin basket, with a coiiieul bip. eovoruil 
with green oil-cloth, and secured by a brass 
padlock." — Campbell^ Old J-'oiysI Jliniiji-i, 
3rd ed. 178. | 

OOWTAILS,s. The name formerly 
ill ordinary use for what we now more, 
eiijdioniously call chowries 

c. 1664.— “These Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-talls of the great 
T'lVirf, white and ver} dear, lumging at their 

* A Kng would snom liwe to Iw <Miui\aI«iit to J 

of a cow^ry. Wilson, with (?) us to its arigiii Ipei - 
imps P. iniJe, ‘miiiutu’]. explains It a.s “a small 
division of money of account, less ttiBU s flanda ol 
Kauris." T%L in iiroperly the sesaniuin seed, ap- 
plied 111 Hengah Wilson says, “ lu account to ^ of 
a kauri." Tlie Table would probably thus run : 
80 tilB I Mg, 4 kdg^ldeaiin, and so imit And 1 
1 rupee- 409, dOO til ! 


KQhan, see above b 1280 cowries. 
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Kars like preat Muatiichtws. . . — Bernin', 

E.T., 84 ; [ed. Constahle, 261]. 

166ri.— “Now that this King of the 
(treat Tibet knows, that Aurfug-Ztlte is at 
Ktuhnnn'e^ and threatens him with War, 
he hath sent to him an Ambassador, with 
Treaents of the Coiintrey, as Chryatal, and 
those dear White Cow-t^B. . . — Ihid. 

135 ; led. ConutaO/,, 422]. 

1774. — “To send one or mure pair of the 
cuttle which bear wh«.t arc called cowtailB." 
— U'arrcn I/afitmffs, Instruction to Bogle, in 
MarHam's Tihft, 8. 

,, “There are plenty of cowtailed 
cows ('), but the \^calhcr is too hot for them 
to go to Bengal." — Hogf*’, Ihid. 52. *(\)w- 

tailed cow.s’ .seem analogous to the ‘dis- 
mounted mounted infantry’ of whom we 
have recently heard in the Suakiii campaign. 

1784. — In a ‘ List of Iniiiorts jirobable 
from Tibet,’ we find “CowTaila.” — In iirUni- 
yvfl/r, i. 4. 

, , “ From the northern inountain.** 

are imported a number of articles of com- 
merce. . . . I’hc priuci}ial . . . arc . . . 
iiiiusk, cowtailB, honej. . . -(ihdu'm's 
Atieru Ai-htry (cd. 18(X)) ii. 17 , [ed. JurMl, 
ii.l72l. 

GBAN, y. Per.s. krdn. A iiiodcrii 
Persian silver coiii, worth aliout a franc, 
being the tenth part of a Tomaun. 

1880. — “A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule- 
teer. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which Jingled ple-osantly as they v^ero ]»lucod 
on the grfiund. The sacks v\'oro aftenvards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
loss than 35,000 silver krailB. The one 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the niountain-s, 1 70 miles or so, from 
Tehran.” — MS. Letter from 0<d. liatnmm- 
Cham f Mill, M.E. 

[1891.— “ 1 on my arrival took ray ser- 
vants’ acc<uints in tomauns and kerailB, 
afterwards in irprting and shaies, and at last 
in krruM and puls . LaTid of tiui 
Liu^i, 63.] 

GBANCEBE, h. Bene. H. kttrdn- 
cki. This apiiwii-H peculiar to dal- 
cut.tu, [but the w’ord i.s ulsfi u.se<l in 
N. India]. A kind of ricketly and 
sordid carnage reseinhljug, as B]). 
Heber says below, the sktdeton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(which no Joubt was tlie model), 
drawn by wretched ponies, harnesHed 
wdtli rope, and standing for native 
hire inwvarious ^'^ts of the e.ity. 

1823.-#““.’*. . a considerable number of 
‘ cajailChieB,’/or native oftmq^eSj each 
drawn by two horses, and looking like the 
skeletons gf hackney ^chos in our own 
cuuntry^HQ^I^, i. 28 (ed. 1844). 


1834. — “ As Lady Wroughton guided her 
horse through the crowd to the right, a 
knranchy, or hackney-coach, suddenly 
pa.ssod her at full ajieed.” — The JSaboo, i, 
228. 

GBANOANOBE, n.p. ^ Properly 
(according to Br. Giiiidert), Koihnlnlfn,, 
more generally KoduiigaluTj [Uie,Aftt(/yf<s 
gives Mai. Kotainmllur^kota^^yfVi^i^ 
koi'il^ ‘jialace,’ a/*, ‘village ’]. An ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical with 
llie Mdyin-Hndu of an ancient coi>pe,i- 

i date inscription, with the Moi»tiph of 
Tolemv’.s Tables and the Perijiliis, ainl 
with tin* Mudru print mii eniporitm 
Jnduie of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[sec Logaii^ Mulahur^ i. 80]. “Tlie tra- 
dilKUiH of .Jew.s, Clmstians, Brahmanh, 
;ind of the Keralti Vlpatii (legendary 
Hi.storv of Malabai-) agree in making 
Kodungalur the resideni’e of the Pern- 
nials (ancient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the lir.st re.sort of Western shipping” 
(Dr. Giindcrt in Mndraa vol. 

xiii. p. 120). It was apjiarenlly the 
earliest settlement of Jew' and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent in all 
the earlier narratives of the IGtli 
century, especially in connection w'ith 
the Malabar (’hnstians; and it was 
the site of one of the seven churclies 
alleged in the legends of the latter 
to have been founded by St. TJiomas I 
Craiigaiior was already in decay when 
the PortuLUiese arriviifl. They eventu- 
ally estiihlished themselves there w'ilh 
a strong fort (1523), which the Dntdi 
took from them in 1662. This fort 
was dismantled liy Tipjioo’s troojis in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldaeus {Mainbar nnd 
Corffmnndel^ p. 109, Germ, od.) there 
are several good views of (Jranganoi-c 
us it stood in the 17th century. [Sec 
SHINKAU.] 

c. 774. A.D.— “Wo have giveu as eternal 
possession to Iriivi Oorttan, the lord of tbo 
town, the brokerage and due customs . . • 
namely within the river-mouth of CodAnffa- 
lur.” — OoMtn' CkarteTy see Madr. Jmm. xiii. 
And for tuo date of the inscription, BurnfiUt 
m Ind, Antlfi, lii. 315. 

(Before 1.500, see ns in above quotation, 
p. 334.).— “I Ervoh Barmen . . . sitting this 
day in Canganifr. ...” (A/orfras Journal, 
xiii. pt. ii, p. 12). This is from an old Hebrew 
translation of the 8th century oopper-gront 
to the Jews, in which the Tamil has ‘Tlio 

* Site Mt/draa Journal, xiii. 127. 
t JnU. AjU. HL 800. 
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kingf ... Sri Bhaskara Ravi Varinan . . . 
on tho dav when ho wan pleased to sit in 
Muyiri-k6du. . . .’’—thus identifying J/’MytW 
or Miitirii with (Jmnganoro, an identificarion 
afterwards verified by tradition ascertained 
on the Slot V>y I>r. Barnell. 

1498. — Quorongoliz beloiiff.s Ui the Chri.H- 
tians, and the king is a (Ihristian ; it is 3 
dnVN distJint from ('alecut by sea with fair 
wind ; this king could niuslor 4,000 fighting 
men ; here is much pe]»]»er. . . ." — liuteiro 
<le da (Jawa, 108. 

1.W3, — “Nostra uiitom regio in qua Chris- 
tiani coinniorantur Malabar a]ipe]latur, 
habebjue xx circiter urbes, (|uaruni tres 
celobros sunt et hmia-, Carongoly, J‘a/o>, 
♦’t et alia« illis proxinne sunt " — 

liotter of ^'rutormii lits/ift/m on mission to 
India, in Amit‘)naui\ iii. .^>94. 

irdfi. — “. . . a place called Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live in it (Jontiles, Moors, Indians, and 
.lews, and (!hristian.s of the d<»ctrine of St. 
'I’hfinias.” liitihnna, ITiJ. 

c. la.Mo “Crancanor fu autichamento 
li<niorata, e buoii porto, tion luolte gonti . . . 
Ill oittii e grande, od hoiiorata eon gra traf- 
tico, auilti che si iucesse Cochin, co la venuta 
di Portijghesi, nobile." Somniarln 
kti. /{^innmo, 1. f. 332/'. 

ir),'»4.--“ Item . . . paid for tho mainte- 
nance of tho boys lu tho College, which is 
kept in Crangiianor, by chartci of the King 
our Lord, annually 100 000 rrt.s. . . — #S'. 
/Mfl/io, Towlm, &c., 27. 

c. l.'JTO. — “. . . prior to tlie introduction 
of Islamism into this country, a jsirty of 
dews and l^hn.stians had lound then way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadungaloor! " — 
Tuh/al-iil-Mujalt ulcen^ 17. 

ir>72.- 

“ A hum Cochin, e a outro Caiiaiior, 

A (jual Chalo, a qiial a ilha da pimenta, 

A qual CouhTo, a qiial dit Cranganor, 

E OM uinis, a ijuem o inais .servo e con- 
tenta. ...” tkunOea, vii. 3.'i. 

1014. — “3’ho (iroat Samoriiio'.s Deputy 
came ulxxird . . . and , . . earno.stly i»or- 
•sLiaded vh to stay a dn> or two, till ho'inight 
send t.o tho Sutiiorine, then at Crangelor, be- 
sieging a CiiHtlo of the Portiignls.” — /V</foa, 
in J^tirrhaji, i. .^»31 . 

e. 1806.— “In like manner the .lows 
of Kranghir (Cranganore), observing tho 
weakness of the Httmuri . . . made a great 
many Mahomedans drink tho cup of mar- 
tyrdom. . . — Afvhahhiit KhAv (writing of 

events in 16th century), in viii. 388. 

CRANNY, A III Bengal comuionly 
used for u clerk m ritiiig Eiiglisli, and 
Ineiice vulgarly applied ceuericallv to 
the East Indians, or half-caste class, 
11 ‘oni among whom E^lish copyists 
Jii*e chiefly recruited. Tlie original is 
H-iiid. kardnly kirdnij wliicli Wilson 
oerives from Skt. kanm^ ‘a doer.’ 
S 


Karaim is also tke name of one of 
the (so - called) inixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
and Vaisya father, or (according to 
some) from a pure Kahutriya mother 
hy a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The oeimjiation of the mem- 
hers of this mixt lusk* la that of 
writers and accoiint-fints ; [.sec Rulciu 
Tribes avd (>astes of Bengal^ i. 424 8 eqq\ 
The word was jirohahly at one. time 
a]>plied hy natives to the junior mem- 
hers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
— “ Writers,” as they were designated. 
See the quotations from the ^^Seir 
Mutaqkerin." and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
“Writers’ Buildings” in Calcutta, 
where those \ oiiiig gentlemen were 
at one I line (piartcrcd (a range of 
a]»artiiienls which has now been trans- 
figured into a R})l(*ndid series of public 
oilicea, hut, wisely, has hecn kept to 
ils old name), was known to the natives 
as Kiminl kl lidrik. 

c. Dk'iO.— “They have the custom that 
when a ship arrives from India or elsewhere, 
the fllnvos of the SulUiu . . . carry with 
them eoniplotc 8iiit.s ... for the Rakhan or 
skipper, and for the kir&nl, who is the ship’s 
clerk."— //>»# Jiafnfa, ii. 198. 

,, “Tho Hocond day after our ar- 
rival ut the i>urt of Kailukun, tho princess 
escorted the imkhisiilh (or skipper), the ki- 
rftni, or clerk. . . Ihtd. iv. 250. 

c. 1590.' “Tho Karrani is a writer who 
keeps the uccuunk of the ship, and serves 
out tho W'ator to the passengers .” — Aln 
1. 280, 

c. 1610.— “Lo Secretaire s’apelle oarans 
. . .” — Pyrnrd de Larn/, i. 162; [Hak. See. 
i. 214|. 

[1611.—“ Doubt you not but it is too true, 
hiiWHoevor tlie Cnmny flatters you with 
bettor hojios." — Damn's, Leitns, i. 117, and 
.see also i. 190. 

[1684. — “ V’^o Ntxjodn and Cranae.” — 
Pringle, Dianj of Ft. M. Uwrge, iii. 111.] 
c. 3781.— “Tho gentlemen likewise, other 
than tho Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of service and work, which have not 
come minutely to my knowdodgo ; but the 
whole of thorn collectively are called 
CarrailiB."--iSlrir ^idaqherin, ii. 643. 

1793.—“ But, 08 Gay boa^t, example gains 
where precept fails. As afi encouragement 
therefore to my brother crannieB, 1 will offer 
an instance or two, whjph oro remembered as 
ood Company’s w\m 0 ,"—Rugk^oyd, The 
ndian Observer, 42. • ' * 

1810.— “4l%e Cranny, clerk, may be 
either a ‘native Armenian, a native Portu- 
l^ueso, ora ^ng^ee.” — WiHigpison, V, M, 
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1834.-^“ Nazir, see bail taken for 2000 
rupees. The Crany will write your evidence, 
Captain ForreBtor/’— T’/o' Balmy i. 311 

It is curious to find this word ex- 
plained by an old Fremli wriUu*, in 
almost the modern ayjplicntion to Kast 
Indians. This shows that the word 
was used at 0(wi in soiuelhinfj of its 
Hindu sense of one of imxt blood. 

1653. — “ Les karanes sout enfrendrez d’vn 
MestiB. ot d’vne Jiidionue, leHcjUoIs sont 
oliaustren. C'e umt de KaitUieB viont ii mon 
jidvifl de Kara, qiii Ri^nihe on 1'ur<i la terre, 
ou bien la couleur noire, comma 8i I’on vou- 
loit dire par kaxaneB leu onfaiiM du ]inis, uu 
bien les noira : ils ont lea musinos uduantagos 
dans leur profesBions quo les autros Mestis.” 
—Be la Btiullaye-le-iruu::, od. 16 .^j 7, p. 226. 
(\»mpare in M. Polo, Bk. I., ch. 1ft, his 
Htatement about the Caraonaa, and note 
thereon. 

CBAPE. s. This IS no Oriental 
word» though crape comes from C^liiiia. 
It ifl the French cripe, i.e. cre»pi\ Lat. 
crigpwt, meaning frizzexl or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
IGtli century quotation by Litl.re, it is 
I>robahle that the name wa.s first aj)- 
plied to a European texture. [Its use 
111 English dates from 1633, according 
to the N.E.Il.] 

“ 1 own perhups I might desire 
.Some BhnwlH of true ('ushmere— 

Some narrowy crapes of (liina silk, 

Like wrinkled Hkina, or Hcalded unlk." 

O. H'. llohua, ‘ (JontrutiMot.' 

GBEAfiE, CBIS, <Sc('., s. A kind 
of dagger, whicli is the character- 
istic weapon (»f the Malay nations ; 
from the Javanese name of the wea]KHi, 
adopted in Malay, kr'is, kirltt, or kre» 
(sfidFavre, Did. Javcinain-Fran^'aUy 1375, 
Crawfurd'H Malay Diet, s.v., Jannz, 
Javaamch-Ntiderl. JVoordeJibork., 202). • 
The word has been generalised, and 
Ib often applied to analogous weaj^ons 
of other nations, as ‘an Aral) creasr, 
&c. It seems jirohahle that the H. 
word kirichy apjdied to a straight 
sword, and now almost sjiecifically to 
a swoi^ of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word krn. See the 
form of the latter word in Barhosa, 
almost exactly kirich. Pcrhajis Turki 
inlieh is ^ the original. [Platts gives 
Skt. kntil ‘a ^irt of knife or dagger.’] 
If lleinaud is right in his translation 
of the Arab Relations of thri 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading, 
otherwibe ^ nnintelligiblfe, to khri, we 


shall have a very early adoption of 
this w’ord by West-ern travellers. It 
ixicurs, however, in a iiossage relating 
to (Jeylon. 

c. PIO.— “ Formerly it was common enough 
to Hee in thin inland a man of the uuuutry 
walk into the market gruHping in his hand 
a khzi, i.r. a dogger jtoculiur to the 
country, of udmiruhlo muku, and sharpened 
b) the finest edge. The man would hi} 
hands on the wealthiest of the merchants 
that he found, bike him by the throat, 
brandish his dagger before his eyes, anil 
Hiuilly drag him outride of the town. . . - 

hdatioti, etc., /tar lirtiuiial, p. 156; and see 
Arabic text, }>. 120, near 

It i.s ( unoiis to find the cris ad()]»1e<l 
by Alhoqiiercjiic ns a piece of state 
costume. When he received the am- 
bassadors of .Sheikh Ismael, i.r. the 
Shah of Persia, Ismael SQfl, at Orinii/, 
we read : 

1.515, — “For their reception there wns 
prepared a dais of three stops . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the (lovoriior 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and surcoiit of block damask, 
with his collar, and his goMon eiis, as I 
doscril>ed before, and with his big, lung 
snow-white beard ; and at the back of the 
dais the cupUiins and };entlomen, hand 
Homely attired, with their swords girt, and 
liehind them their |>agoH with laucus and 
targets, and u!l unci>vered.”'-6V/nr«, n. 
423. 

The portrait of AllK)qner(|Uc m the 1st 
vol. of Mr. Birch’s Translation of the Com- 
mentaries, realises the snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, but the erm 
missing. [Tlio Malay CreeBB is referred to 
ill iii. 8.5, 1 

1.516. — “They are girt with bolts, niul 
carry daggers in their woists, wrought with 
rich inluid work, those they call querix."- 
BarlmUy 193. 

1552. “And the (|Uiirtormaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld the son «>f 
Timuta raja to lie standing over the (/nptuin 
Major with a orlB half drawn.” — Castanhfria, 

ii. m, 

1672.- 

"... nssontada 

L4 no greniio du Aurora, onde nascesto, 

Opulonta Mulaca numeuda ! 

Ab HottuH venenosas ciue hzeste ! 

Os oriBas, com quo ja to vejo urmida. . • • 
GamOety z. 44. 

By Burton ; 

“. . . so strong thy site 
there on Aurora's bosom, whonoe they nso, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hif^nt 1 
The poysonod arrows which thine art 

supplies, „ 

the krlMB thirsting, os J see, for fight. . • ■ 

1580. — A vocabulary of “Wordes of the 
nuturall language of Iiiuii ” in the voyage of 
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Sir Fr. ]>rake, has Cricke, 'a dagger.'— 
Nati. iv. ‘24«. 

Il.'>84.— “ Criie.” See quotation under A 

MUCK] 

l.'iSB-SS.— “The cuntoui is that whenever 
the King (of Java) doth die . . . the wives 
of the said King . . . every one with a 
djiggor in her hand (which dagger they call 
a crese, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
thomsolvos to the heart." — (.Uit'mdinh. in 

HakL iv. 337. 


Also ill BraddeVi Ahgtraci of the Sijara 
Malaya : 

** Ho WHS in conaequenco creased at the 
shop of n sweetmeat seller, his blood 
flowed on the ground, but his body dis- 
anpoared uiimcuiously."— Malay u. in 
Ind. Arch. v. 318. 

CREDEBE, DEL. An old inertian- 

tilc lenn. 


l.^iUl. — “ Kurthcrmore I enjoin and order 
in the nanio of our siiid l4ord . . . that no 
ftervant go armed wlu'ther it be with staves 
or daggers, or criBses." I'rocl. of Vtteroti 
Mnthias rf’.'l /Arx/ar/yar in .Irc/nr. I‘nrt. 
(hifdtft/j fasc. 3, p. 32.'). 

lofJS. In the Western part of the Island 
(Sumatra) is Mananenls) where they make 
roin^ards, which in India are called Cryses, 
Mhicii are very w'ell accountofl and ustoonuid 
of." — Lmschotfn, 33; (with some .slight dif- 
ferences of reading, Hak. Soe. i. 110 1. 

1002. - . . < 'hinesi.schc Dolchon, so sie 

CriB nennen."-- J/tiliaus, i. 33. 


c. IHIO. — “(Jouxdil. ont d’ordinaire k leur 
c'ostc vn iKiiguard oude <[Ui s’apelle ciiB, ct 
qui vit^it d'Achen on Sumatra, do laua, et 
fie la Chine, //im/, i. 121 ; [Hak. 

Soe 1. 184] ; alwi .see li. 101 ; [ii. 182, 1/0]. 

1631. Mulayos criBjBB, Arabes alfuuges. ” 
-Maltirn Ctyiit/uutUtda, ix. 32. 

1686. - “The CrCBBCt i« a .small tiling like 
.1 llaggonet which they always wear in War 
or T'eaec, at Work or Play, from the greatest 
of them to the poore.st or iiioancst person." — 
I him pier, i. 337. 


1690. -“And a.s the Jai»annor.s ... rip 
ijl their Howels \Mth a Cric. . . OriDyfon, 


17‘27. — “A Page of twelve Years of Age 
• . . (said) that ho would show him the Way 
bi die, and with that he took a CrcBB, 
and ran himself through the body.” — .4. 
lltnuiUou, ii. 99 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 98]. 

1770. — ‘‘Tho people never go without a 
IKjniard which they call cri%."—l<ixqiial 
(Ir. 1777), i. 97. 

18r)0-C0.— “They (iho English) chow 
hashish, cut thomselves with poisoned 
crea.BeB . . . taste every poison, buy every 
l^crot.’’— Amfirwri, EiMlnh Tratte [od. I860, 
11 . 59 ], 


The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a cris (see Gas- 
tmheda^ iii. 379). And in English we 
tmd a verb to ^crease * ; see in BurchaSy 
<• 532, and this : 


1604.— “This Beyhog we tortured not, 
oocause of his confession, but oryied him.” — 
fu'ot’s Dufcourse qf Java, in Purrhas, i. 17f). 


[1704. — “At which our people . . . wei 
most of them oreeied.*— ru/e, Iledgt 
*hary, Hak. Boo. ii. ooozxxvii.] 


1813.-“D6l credere, or guaranteeing the 
resjMinsibility of persons to whom goods 
wore sold commission | per cent.” — JifU- 
hfirti, i. 23,'). 

CREOLE, .s. This word is never 
u.sed by tint Engli.sh in India, though 
the lui.stnkc is .souietiines iimde in 
Kiiglaiid of su])))o.snig it to be an 
Aiiglo-liidiun term. Tlie original, so 
far as we can learn, is Span. crioHoy a 
word of uncertain etymology, wlience 
the French creole, n ])er.sori ol Enr()pe.an 
blood but rolunial birth. See Skeaty 
who conclnde.s that criollo is a negro 
corrujitioii of rnadilloy dim. of vrMOy 
and 18 =- ‘little nursling.’ Griadoty 
rriadasy according to Pyrard de Ijaval, 
(Hak. Soc. ii. 89 were used at 
(ioa for male and female servants. 
And .see tile ])assage quoted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where the 
words ‘aiiparel and servants* are in 
the original *tndo o fato e criados.* 

1782. -“Mr. Macintosh being the son of 
a Scok-h JMiinter by n French CrBOle, of one 
of iho West India bslands, is as swarthy and 
ill-li Hiking H limn us is to be seen on tho 
P(>rtiignozc Walk ou the Koyal Exchange.” 
— Juried R Ofmervattons, &c. in l*rice's Tracts, 
i. 9. 


CROCODILE, s. Til is word is 
.seldom used in India ; alligator (q-v.] 
being the term almost invariably em- 
ployed. 

c. 1328.— “There be also ooqaodrilM, 
which are vulgarly called calraiix [Lat. 
ca/ratru , * a cockatrice ’].... Those ani- 
mals bo like lizards, and have a tail stretched 
over all like unto a lizard’s, ” Ac. — Friar 
Jot'dumis, p. 19. 

1.590. — “One Crooodile was so huge and 
greedy that he devoured an Alihamha, that 
I.S a chained company of eight or nine slaves ; 
but the indige.stiblo Iron paid him his wages, 
and miirthored the murthorer .” — Andreui 
Dattrl (West Africa), in JUtrrhas, ii. 985. 

[1870.—“. . . 1 have been compelled to 
amputate the limbs of persons seized by 
orooo^ei {Mvgger). . . . The Alliga^ 
(gharia!) sometimes devours children.-. . .” — 
Chrtvrs, Med. Jurisp'. in India, ^ seq,]. 
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GBOBE, 8. One hundred lakks^ i.t. 
10,000,000. Thus a crore of ni]»ee8 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 
had once been a good de.al more, and 
has now betm for some years a good 
deal less. The H. is htror^ Skt. koti. 

c. 1!^1.^>. — “Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma'bnr, enjoyed a highly jmjsjieroua life. . . . 
His coffers wore rejilete with wealth, ius<i- 
inuch that in the city of Mardi (Madura) 
there were 1200 crores of gold dciKwited, 
every crore lioing equal to a thousand laUs, 
and every Ink to one hundred thousand 
dinars.” — in h’ffiot, iii. .VJ. N H. — 

The reading of the word mm is however 
doubtful here (sue note by Klliot in foco). 
In any case the value of crore is inissUited by 
Wassaf. 

c. ].‘M3. — “They t(»ld me that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (DaiilatTibad) f(»r 17 karOr . - . 
us for the karfir it is ei^ui valent to JOO /o/s 
and the lai- to ]00,0(X) dinars."— //<« Jlatuta, 
TV. 49. 

c. 13."i0. —“In the course of throe years he 
had misajinroiiriatod ulsml a kror of Uinknn 
from the revenue."-' Zid-nddln-IUn n't, in 
Kfliot^ m. 247. 

c. 1590. — “Zealou.s and upright men w'ore 
imt in charge of the revenues, each over one 
uAr of dams.” _ ('I’heue, it ai»j>earh, were 
called krOris.)— i. 13. 

1609. — “The King’s yoerely Income of 
his Crowno Land is fiftie Croil of Jivptns, 
every Grou is un hundred Lerke»^ and every 
Lrrkf is an hundred thousund Unpum ." — 
Rawkinjt^ in Purrhajt, i. 216. 

1628. — “The revenue of all the torriUiries 
under the Kminirors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Itoyal registers, to six arb.'i 
and thirty kron of dams. One arh is erjual 
to a hundred krora (u kror being ton millions) 
and a hundred Krorn of ddins are equivalent 
to two krorjf and fifty lacs of riipeos.” — 
Midtaminofl Sharif Hana fi, iii Elhoty vii. 138. 

1690. — ‘“ITie Nabob or (Tovernoiir of Bnajal 
w'as reputed to have loft Ijehind him at hi.s 
Death, twenty CouroUB of Ibiunies : A 
konroil is an hundred thousand laekH.”— 
Ovington, 189. 

1757. — “In consideration of the ]os8c.s 
which the Ei^hsh Oumjmny have sustained 
... I will give them one OTOre of rui>eos.'’ 
— 0m«, ii. 162 (od. 1803), 

c. 1785. — “The revenues of the city of 
Dacca, once the capital of Retigal, at a low 
estimation amount annually to two kherore.'' 
— Carracrivlis 1 a fe of iJlive, i. 17‘2. 

1797. — “ An Englishman, for H. E.’s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks hy old 
women: the Nabob was delighted lieyond 
measure, and declared that though he had 
s[ient a orore of rupees ... in procuring 
amusement, be had never founa one so 
pleasing to him." — Ttignmvuth^ Mm,, i. 407. 


1879.- 

“ ‘Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 
gates.’ 

Then one replied, ‘The city first, fair 
rrinee ! 

And next King Biiubasarn's realm, and 
then 

The vast Hat world w ith crores on crores 
of folk.”' 

Sir E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, iii. 

[CROEI, s. “1 'lie pos'U'ssor or col- 
lector of a kror, or ten millions, ot 
any given kind of iiKUicy ; it was 
e.s]>e( ially ap]die(] a.s an official desig- 
nation, uiifleT tlie Mubaiimu'diin govern 
meiit, to a collector of revenue to llic 
extent of a kror of dams, or 250,000 
rupees, who uas also at various times 
iiive.sted with llie f^cneral .siijicrin- 
lendence of the lamls in bis district, 
and tbe charge of ibe ])olice.” {IViUon ) 

[c. 1.590. — See (piotation under CRORE. 

1 1075 — “N(»r iIdcs tins exempt them 
fr«un pishcashmjj the Nabob’.*' Crewry "r 
(iovernour."— llcdgtt,' Jhoiy, Hak. 

Soc. n. cc\x,xix.J 

[OBOTCHEY, KUBACHEE, 

]»roj)eil\ Kardrhi, tbe .sea-port and 
cliief town of tlie ]>rovinc«* of Sind, 
which i.s a creation oi tin* Hritish rule, 
no town ajqieanng to have e.visted on 
the .site before 1725. In As Snyuti’s 
llufory of the Caliptis (E.T. ]). 229) the 
laptiire of Kirakli or Kiraj is ineii' 
tioiied. Sir 11. M. Elliot thinks that 
this place w'as probably situated in li 
not named from Kachh. Jarretl {Ain, 
li. 344, note) aunposes ihia to h'* 
Kcirsi<’hi, which Elliot identified witli 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord- 
ing to Chirtiu.s, dw'elt the Arahioi or 
Arahitai. The harbour of Karachi was 
noasihly the Poms Alexandri, where 
Nearclnis was detained hy the nioiwoon 
for twenty -four days (see McCrindle, 
Ancient India, 167, 262). 

[1812.— “ From Crotchey to Cai»o -Mon/o 
the poopJe call themselves Balouches. — 
Morier, Juui nrg t/irovgh Perria, p. 5. 

[1839.—“. . . BoicQH of all kinds, wliieb 
are carried from Ikimliay ... to Korttchee 
or other mirts in Sind." — Elphiiatone s 
Oauhul, i. 364.] 

CROW-PHEASANT, *• Tlie 
jiopiilar Anglo-Indian name of a 
wliat ignoble bird (Fam. Cucuhd^h 
common all over the plains of 
in Burma, and the latands, viz. (jen- 
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irojiua rufipennis, Illiger. It is held in 
India to give onietiB. 

1878.— “Thu orow-pheasant uialkH past 
with his chestnut wings drooping by his 
M(lu.’’ — Fhil. JiohuuKm, In Mfj Indian 
(JaideUf 7. 

1883. — “There is that ungainly object the 
cniicaf, crow-pheaaant, jungle-crow, or whut- 
t'\cr else you like to call the niiMcelluneous 
thing, as it clanibur‘« thr«)Ugh n (Too|icr-lndi:n 
l)iish or spreads its rcddish-bny wings and 
luakcs a alow voyage to the next true. To 
liulge by its nppoaraneo only it might be n 
(TOW devclo))ing f(»r a peacock, but its voice 
>-( (!ins to have been borrowed from a black- 
f.iced monkey . ” — Tnbfson «o/ Frontnr^ Ifa'i. 

CUBEB, K. Tlie fruit of tin* i’mr 
f'a/Wwr, ti (.liiiiluiig hIumiIi of 1 lu* Mulay 
1‘cgioii. fils llincl. iiaiiie lahdlt cluiu 
marks its iniporUitioii troiii the Kast 
I'V ('liiiieso inerchanls.] The word and 
llte articles were well known in Eiirojie 
in the Middle Ages, tlie former being 
Uiken directly from the Arab, hthdbah. 
It was itsed as a .sjdee like other 
]»eppm‘S, Lhougli less I'ommon. The 
• inportalion into Euroi»e had become 
uitiiiilesimal, when it rcMved in last 
(I'liturv, (*wing to the medicinal power 
of the article having lieconie known to I 
oiir medical officers during the Eritish | 
'>ccii])ation of Java (181 1-15), Several 
particulars of interest >\ ill he fouml in 
Jlnvhimi and Pharmamj. ! 

1)2(1, and in the notes to Marco PulOy ii ■ 
380. : 

c. }143.— “Thu territories of thi.'' Prince 
(the Maharaja of tho Tslcs) produce all aort" 
"f spices and aromatics. . . . The ox}iorts 
iTO camphor, lign-uloos, clove, sandal -wtaid, 
bctol-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, cub€b («/- 
^(ihahah). . . ." — Mas’udi, i. 311 .scq. 

13th cent. — 

Thoo cunel and the licoris 

And swote savoury moynte I wis, 

Thoo gilofro, quybibe and iiiHce. . . 

King Alemandn-^ in WHm'sMefr. 

Rom., i. 279. 

1298. — “This Island (.lava) is of .surpasj- 
ing wealth, producing black popper, niitmog.s, 
H]>ikenard, gulingulc, cubebs, cloves. . . 

— Marco Polo, ii. 2f»4. 

c. 1328,— “There too (in Jana) are pro- 
duced cubebB, and nutmegs, and mace, and 
all the other finest spices except |)epper.” — 
Rt^iar Jordanim, 31. 

c. 1340. — “77m! following are sold, hj the 
pound. Haw silk ; saffron ; clove-stalks and 

cloves ; oubebs; lign-aloes. . . — Pegolottl, 

in Cathay, &c., p. 306. 

^ “CubebB are of two kinds, i.e, 

domestic and wild, and both should he 
ontire and light, and of good smell ; and the 
domestio are* known from the wild in this 


way, that the former ure a little more brown 
than the wild ; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened underneath like flattened buttons.” 

— Pegolotfi, in Cathay, &c. ; in orig. 374 ser/. 

c. 1390.— “Take fresh pork, soothe it, 

chop it small, and grind it well ; put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, jK)wder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebB, ond cloves whole."— 
Recipe in Wright's Domestic Manners, 360. 

1.663. — “ Let us talk of cubebB; al- 
though, according to Sejiulveda, wo seldom 
use tliom alone, and only in com})ounds. 

“ O. ’Ti.s not tKj in India ; on the contrary 
th('y nro much used by tho Moors soaked in 
wiiio . . . and in their native region, which 
IS .lava, they are habitually used for coldness 
of stomach ; you may believe me they hold 
iliem for a very great medicine." — Oarcia, 
i. S0-80(. 

1.67*2. — “The Indian physicians use 
CubebB as cordials for the stomach. , . ." — 
Acosta, p. 138. 

1612.— “CubebB, the iKJund . . . xvi. a.” 

— Rates and ValuiUwun (Scotland). 

1S74. — “ In a list of drugs to bo sold in 
the . . . city of Ulm, a.d. 1.696, cubebs are 
mentioned . . , the price f()r half an ounce 
being 8 kreu'ers." — Hanh, d' Flllck. 527. 

CUBEBB BUBB, ii.p. Tlii.s was a 
famous luiiiyaii-tree on an island of 
the Nerfiiulda, some 12 ni. -N.E. of 
Itarocli, ami a favourite resort of the 
Kiiglish thi*re in the 18th century. It 
IS descrihed hy Forhes in his Or. Mem, 
i. 28 ; [2iid ed. i. 16, and in Pandurang 
Hart, ed. 1873, ii. 137 seqq.]. Forbes 
says that it was thus called hy the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
saint (no doubt Kahir). Possibly, how- 
ever, the name was irierely the Ar. 
kahir, ‘great,’ given hy some Mnhoin- 
medan, and iiiisinter])reted into an 
allu.sJoii to the sectarian leader. 

[1623,— “On an other side of the city, but 
out of the circuit of the houses, in an open 

t »lace, is soon a great and fair tree, of tlmt 
Lind which 1 saw in the sea coasts of Persia,^ 
near Ormust, called there Lnl. but here /fsr, ” 
-P.'della Valte, Huk. Soc. i. 35. Mr. Grey 
identifies this with the CUBEEBBUBB.] 
1818.— “Tho jiopular tradition among the 
Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeor, having cleaned his teeth, 
as is practised in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it to« 
root, and became what it now is. — topland, 
ill Tr. Lit, Hoc. Bo. i. 290. 

OUOinr A, OIJOUTADA, B. A cry 

of alarm or warning ; MalayaL kukkuy^ 
‘to cry out’; not used by En^lidi. 
but found among Portuguese writers, 
who formed riicuyada frtim the natiTe 
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word, as they did Crimda from kns 
(see CREASE). See Correa^ Lnidn^, ii. 
2. 926. See also quotation fi-om 
Teniient, under COBS, and coni|Mire 
Australian cooey. 

l_r>26. — “On this immediately some of his 
Naira who acuoni(Miniud him, dosirod t*i 
Hmito the Portiifrueso wh<» wore 
throiigh the streets ; but the Ko^^eddr would 
not permit it ; and the Caimal upproaehinir 
the King’s juilace, with<»ut entering to 
Htieuk to the King, ortierod those eries of 
tfieirs to l>o made which they cal! cucil- 
yadu, and in a few minutes there gathered 
together more than 2000 Nairs with their 
arms. . . ." — Correa, ii. 926. 

lf)43.— “ At the house of the pogod there 
was a high enclosure- wall of sbine, whore 
the Governor collected all his people, and 
those of the country came trooping with 
IxJWB and arrows and a few matchlocks, 
raising great cnes and cucuyadaa, such as 
they employ to call each other to w'nr, just 
like cranes when they are going to take 
wing.” — Ihtd. iv. 1127. 

GUDDALOBE, n.]i. A ]>hire on 
the nmnne IjMckwHter 16 m. h>. »d 
Pondicherry, fanion.s in llit* curly 
Anglo-Indian hist on of ( ’oroiuundel 
It was settled by the (biiqiiiny in 
1682-3, and Fort St. David's was 
erected iheiv soon after. Proluildy 
the correct name is Ktuiahiir^ ‘ Sea- 
Town.’ [The MudrHH (thus, gives Tam. 
kiUtalf ‘ niiiction/ wr, ‘village,’ because 
it staiias on tlie confluence of the 
Kadilam and Paravauar Rivers.] 

[1773. — “Fort St. David is . . . built on a 
rising ground, about a mile from the Black- 
Town, which is culled Cllddalore.”— /rrf, 
p. 18.] 

CTTDDAPAH, U.p. Tel. hujapuy 
[‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the oi>en- 
ing of the pass which leads to tlie liuly 
town of Trijiatty {(hihhk, Man. of 
Cvddapahf ]>. 3) ; others connect it 
with Skt. kripUy ‘pity,’ and the 
Skt. name is Kripiuuujnra]. A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is always written Karpah 
in Kirkpatrick’s TranslatJon of Tijtpods 
Letters^ [and see Wilks, Mysore.^ ed. 
1869, i. 3031 It has beim suggested 
as possible tliat it is the KAPIFH (for 
KAPIllH) of Ptolemy’s Tables. [Kur- 
pah indigo is quoted on tlie London 
market.] 

1768.—“ The chiefaof Shanoorand Eizpa 
also followed the ume path.” — U. of Hyaur 
Eoik, 189 . 


CUDDOO, s. A generic name for 

S ikins, [but usuafly appdied to the 
-melon, cucurbita moiduita (Watt, 
Econ. Diet. ii. 640)]. Hind. Kndda. 

fl870.— “ Pumpkin, Rod and White— Hind. 
Euddoo. This vugotablc grows in great 
abundance in all juirts of the Deccan." — 
ItUUlell, Ind. Ihtm. Kvou. ,'>68. J 

CUDDY, H. Tile jiublic or captain’s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other jias- 
senger sliiii. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, be the siime with the 
Dutch and Germ, htjutr, wbicli has 
the siiiiie sigiiificatiou. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw. in 
hijuia^ Dan. kahyfy and Grimm quotes 
htjutty “Casteria,” Inuu a vocabul.'iry 
of Saxon words used in the tirst half 
of 15tb ceiiliiiA. It is ]»erhaj>s origin- 
all\ the same with the Fr. cahute^ ‘a 
liovel,’ which Littrc quotes from 12tli 
century as quahutr, Diicange Ims L. 
Latin enhua, ‘casa, tugurium,’ lull a 
little doubtfully. [Jbirtim {Ar. Nights^ 
\i. 169) gives P. Icndali, ‘a room,’ and 
conqiares fl iimr a,. The N.E.V. leaves 
the question iloubtfub] 

1726.— “ Neither wi!i they go into any 
«hq»’M Cayuyt ho lo.ig as thej see any one 
in the Skii)per's cahin or on the half-dock.” 
Vith-Httjuj ChojjHt (arui /Vyit), 1!J4. 

1769. — “It was hiH (tho Captain’s) in- 
variable pmctice on .Sunday to lot down a 
canvas curtain at one end of the cuddy 
. . . and to read tho church service,— a 
duty which he considered a conqdote clear- 
ance of tho sins of tho preceding week." — 
Lift of Lord Teiynmouth, i. 12. 

1848. — “The youi^sters among the pas- 
sengers, young Chalfers of the 150tb, and 
ptMjr little Ricketts, coming homo after his 
third fever, used to dmw out Hedley at the 
cuddy-table, and make him tell pi^igious 
stones aV)out himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon." — Vanity 
Fair, od. 1867, ii. 

CULGEE, s. A jewelled plume 
surmounting the itirpesh or aigrette 
upon the turban. Sliakespear gives 
kalghi as a ’rurki word. [Platts gives 
kaighd, kaUflu, and refers it to Skt. 
kaiaia, ‘a sjure.^ 

c. l.'iH.- “In this manner the people of 
Bar&n catch great numbers of herons. The 
Kilkl-w^' [‘Plumes worn on the cap or 
turban on great occasions.’ Also see Punjah 
Trade Report, App., p. eexv.] are of tlie 
heron’s feathers.”— 164. 

1716.— “John Sunnan received a vest ^d 
Oi^|«e set with precious stones.”— 
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1769.—“ To prenont to Onied Roy, viz. ; — 

1 Culgah 1200 0 0 

1 SiirfMUfo or aigrette) . 600 0 0 

1 Rillot (806 Killttt) . . 260 0 0" 

-Kx/miMfH of Xuhoh's /Cn/^rtuinment. In 
Lonfj, l»:i. 

1786. — “Threo Kulgies, throo Snnuii»he8 
(sou Bizpech). and throo J*(kIkIv ('^) [/Mufol, 
il. ‘it hadgo, (1 Hat pioco of gold, h nook 
oriiamont’J of the value of 36, <‘120 rn)tees 
have been de.sjHttched to you lu n casket." — 
Tippoo'f* 263. 

[1892 — Of a Hanjjira o.\ -“(hur the 
|)eaMt’.s forehead is u shaped frontlet of 
ootton chith bordoretl vvith ]»attorns in 
colour with pieces of ruirroi sewn in, and 
crowned by a kalgi or aigrette of ]ieaeock 
feather tijis." — A. h'tjilnnj, lieu at fnol Man 
ih India, 147. 

t Tlio word was also ajiplicd to a ricli 
: (lotli iiii|>orte(l I'loin India 

[1714. --In II list of g»Kids belonging ti> 
sub-governors of the South 8ca -“A pair 
of eillgee window curtains.’’— 2 sh'. d 

V VI. 214.] 

CULMUREEA, KOORMUREEA, 

.'5 ^Nautical H. hahnartffa, ‘a calm,’ 
lukeii direct I'rom i’ort. calninna {Roe- 
had:). 

CULSET, s According to tin* 
<|iiotation a weight of alxait a candy 
(«i.\.). We Inne traced tin* word, 
>Nnicli IS rare, also in Prinseji’s ’laliles 
(ed. Tkomns, ]>. Ilf)), as a iiiea.sure in 
Hbfij, hahh And we find J(. Jlruinmoiid 
gj\es it ; “A'afwir or daisy ((iit/.). A 
weiglitof sixteen inannds” (the Guzerat ■ 
niaunds are about 40 Ib.s., therefore j 
/crtAfrir about 040 lbs.), [The woifl is I 
in-obably Skt. knla^i, ‘a water jar,’ and 
iieiice a grain inea.sure. Tlie Madras 
(lloss, give.s Clan, kalam as a nn!a.snre of 
<!a])acitv holding 14 SeeiB.] 

1813. - “So plentiful are miingoH . . 
that during my roHidenee in (iiizumt they 
wore Hold in the pulilic niarkots for one 
rupoo the oulMy , or 600 pounds in KngliHh 
woight.’’- /'orhn, (h If Ilf. Mem. i. 30, |*2d. 
ed. i. 20 J. 

CUMBLY, CUMLY, CUMMUL, 

s. A blanket ; a coarse woollen cloth. 
Skt. knmbdla, a])])eaHng in the verna- 
culars in slightlv varying forms, e.g. 
H. kamli. Our first (jiKitotioii show's a 
curious atteiiiDt to eonneet this 'word 
with the Aral., ‘a porter’ (see 

hubimaul;, and with the camel ’s Kaif 
of John Baptist’s raiment. The word 
18 introduced into Portuguese as mm- 
‘a cloak.* 


c. 1350.— “It is customary to make of 
thcHie fibres wet- weigher mantles for those 
rustics whom they call eamoUaf whose 
businesH it is to carr}' burdens, and also to 
carry men and women on their shoulders in 
palankins {IfHicin). ... A garment, such 
us 1 maun, ot this oamall cloth (and not 
camel cloth) 1 wore till I got to Florence. 
... No doubt the ndinunt of John the 
Baptist was of that kind. For, us regards 
ramel's faiir, it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and nev'or could have 
lieen meant. ...” Jofin MarigiiolUy in 
(Jat/atif, .‘i66. 

160f{. — “Wc wear nothing morn fro- 
.juentlv than those cambolins.”— 
f. 13‘2.‘ 

[c. 1610. — “Of it the> make also g(M>d 
.store «>f cloaks and capos, called by the 
Indians ManmuK^ and by the Portuguese 
‘ Ornius cambalia . dr Jsival, 

I Huk. .Sue li. ‘240. | 

I 1673. “ Ije.iving off to wonder at the 

natives .|uiveriug and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a combly or Hair- 
I Cloth.” I'ryrr, 54. 

1 1690 — “CamleeB, %vhich are n sort of 

! Hair Coat made in Persia. . . — (hungton, 

4.'.5. 

1718. - “ Hut a.s a IxMly culled the Cuiunul- 
/WiM, or blanket wearers, W'ero going to 
join Qhandaoran, their commander, they 
foil in w'lth a hoHy of tr(K)ps of Mahratta 
horse, who forbade their going further.” — 
iSfii M nfaiffin iv, i. 143. 

1781. —“One coxnley ns a covering . . . 
4 Janaiiat, 6 dnlm, 0 rmh."—- l*riaon KxffeMra 
of Hon. <1. bindsaj, Lirra of Lindsays, lii. 

1798. “. . . a large black Ewnmul, or 

blanket.” - (J. For.'tfrr, Trawh, i. 194. 

1800. “One of the old gentlemen, ob- 
serving that I looked very hard at his OUinly, 
w'as alarmed lost 1 shourd think he possessed 
numerous Hocks of sheep." — Letter of Sir 
T. Miinroj in Llff, i. *281. 

1813. - Forbes has camelecilB.— Or. Mem. 
i. 195 ; 12d. ed. i. 108J. 

CUMMERBUND, s. A girdle. 
H. from P. kuimr-b(md, i.e. ‘ loin-band.’ 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
worn by dome.stic servant.s, peons, and 
irregular troo])H ; but any waist-belt ia 
.so termed. 

[1.534.— “And tying on a cttnunerbn^ 
(cunumdiatido) of yellow silk.” — Correa, iii. 
688. Canuii’alsindfs in iJalbotfuerque, Cofnm., 
Hiik. Hoc. iv. 104.] 

1.5.5‘2.— “The (kivernor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of n rioh cloth of 
Persia which is called oomarb&dol, being 
of gold and m\\i."- CaitaHheda, iii. 396. 

* fkiwilU (=faaihini) survives Item the Arable 
in ■ome imrts of Micily. 
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1616. — *'The nobleman of Xaxma sent to 
have a sample of gallie pottos, jugges, po< 
dingers, lookinglosses, table bookes, ohmt 
bramport, and oombaxbands, with the 
prices.”— Cocib’s Diary ^ i. 147. 

1638. — “Ils sorrent la vosto d'Tno oein- 
tiire, qu’ils appellent Commerbant.”— A/an - 
dehlo, 223. 

1648.— “In the middle they have a well 
adjusted girdle, culled a Qommerbant.”— 
T'an Tiristy 35. 

1727. — “They have also a fine Turljund, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 
stuck into a fine Ciunmerband, nr Sash.’’— 
A, IJami/tMi, 1. ‘229 ; [ed. l/M, ii. 

1810. — “They generally have the tiirlians 
and oununer-bunda of the same colour, by 
way of livery.”— II T. M. i. 274. 

[1826. — “My white coat was loose, for 
want of a kumberbund.”— JJori, 
ed. 1873, i. 275.] 

1880. — “. . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. A meeting of native 
merchants at Umritsur . . . describes the 
effects of a shower of rain on the Knglish- 
made turbans and Kimunerbunds us if their 
heads and loins were envelojiod by layers of 
Htarch”—rione*r Mail, June 17. 

OUMQUOT,fi. The fruit of Oitrm 
japonica^ a miniature orange, often 
sent in jars of jireserved fruits, from 
China. Kunikwat is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of kw-ku, ‘gold orange,’ the 
Chinese name of the fruit. 

OUMBA, H. H. kamrd^ from Port. 
cdinara ; a cliamber, a cabin. [In 
Upper India the drawing- room i.s the 
gollcamrdj so called becau.se, one end of 
it i.s usually semi-circular.] 

CUMRUNGA, N. See CARAM- 
BOLA. 

CUMSHAW, .s. (’hill. Pigeon- 
English for bucksheesh (q.v.), or a 
m-eseut of any kind. According to 
Giles it i.s the Amoy nron. 
of two characters sigiii tying ‘grateful 
thanks.’ Bp. Moule sugeests kan-siu 
(or Cantonese) kivm-mu^ ‘ tnank-gift.’ 

1879. — “. . . they pressed uponiw, Muck- 
ing out the light, uttering clisuurdunt cries, 
and clamouring with one voice, Kum-sha, 
i.e. backsheesh, lookii^ more like demons 
than living men.” — Mish Bnd’^ Goldni Cher- 
sonrjr, 70. 

1882.— “ As the ship got under weigh, the 
Compradore’s onmihai, according to *olo 
custom,’ were brought on hoard . . . dried 
lycheo. Nankin dates . . . baskets of 
oranges, and preserved ginger ." — Tht Fan- 
hoae, 103. 


CUNGHUNEE, s. H. kanchaul. 
A dancing-girl. According to Shake- 
spear, this 18 the feminine of a caste, 
Kanckan^ whosi*, women are dancers. 
But there is doubt as to this : [see 
(ViKike, Tribes and Castes, N.W.P. iv. 
364, for the Kanehan caste.] Kanehan 
is ‘gold ’ ; also a yellow jiignient, which 
the woiiieii mav have u.sed ; see quot. 
from Bernier. [See DANCINCJ-GIRL.] 

[c. 1.590. “The Kanjiin ; the men of this 
class play the Pakhiiwaj, the Kabul), ami 
the Tula, while the women sing and dance. 
His Majesty calls them Kanchanis.” — Ain, 
od. Jurrett, iii. 2.57. ] 

c. 1060. — “But there is one thing which 
seems to me a little tcKj extravagant . . . 
the uublick Women, J mean not those of 
the Ilarjir, but those more retired and con- 
siderable one'* that go to the great mnrnagos 
at the houses of the Uni i aim and Manseb- 
durs to sing and dance, those that are called 
Kenchen, as if you should say the fjuddpd 
the Uimnniinff ones. . . — Jiin'mn', K.T. 
88, [ed. Con/fahle, 273 ''’7. . 

c. 1661. — “ On regain dun.s le Serrail. 
toutes ces Dames Ktrangercs, de feRtin.s ot 
dcs dances dos Ouenchenies, (pii sort de.s 
femmes et dos filTos d’une (’astc do ee nom, 
qiii n’ont i»oint d 'autre profession tpie celle 
dc In danse. " — Tfinmnt, v. 151. 

1689. — “And here the Dancing Wenches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if you 
plea.se.” — Urmpton, *2RJ, 

1799.— “In the evening theCanchaniB . . . 
have exhibited >)eforo the Prince and court.” 
- Diary in LifeofCoh Uiouh, 153. 

1810. — “The dancing-women arc of differ- 
ent kinds . . . the J/f'mwrw.s never per- 
form before asseinblie.s of men. . . . The 
Kunchenee are of an o])posite stamp ; they 
dance and sing for the uinusemeut of the 
male sex." — Wilhannuin, I'. A/. 1. 386. 

CURIA MURIA, u.]). Tlip name 
of a group of islanrlH oil' the S.E. coast 
of Arabia {Khanjdn Marydn, of Edrisi). 

1.527.— “Thus as they sailed, the ship got 
lost upon the shore of Fartoquo in (the 
region of) Curia Muria ; and having swum 
ashore they got along in comiianY of the 
Moors by land to Calayata, and thence on 
to Ormuz.”— //orrm, iii. .562 ; see also i. 366. 

c. 1535.— “Dopo Adorn J) Fartoquo, e le 
isole Curia, Muria. . . .” — SmnmarLo de' 
Hfgni, in Rmniuta), f. 32.5. 

1540. — “We letted not to discover the 
Isles of Curia, Muria, and A vedalcuria 
(in orig. Aliedalcuria).’'^Mendez Pinto, E.T, 
p. 4. 

[1553. — See quotation under BOBAL' 
OAT.] 

1554.—", . . it is necessary to come 
forth between Biikara and the islands Kb^ 
or Miiria {Khltr Af6riyd)."~~The MokU, in 
Jour. At. Soc. Beng. v. 459. 
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[1833, — "The next place to Sangra ia 
Eoozya Moorya Bay, which ia oxtenaivo, 
and haa good aoundinga throughout ; the 
islands arc mimed Jibly, Hallanny, Soda, 
and Ilaskoe.” — Oawf, Narr. i. 348.] 

1834. — "The next place to Saugra ia 

Koorya Moorya Bay."— J. H. .Soc. ii. 

•JOS. 

CURNUM, s. Tel. hirnuamu ; a 
\illage Jiccouiitant, a towii-elerk. 
Ace. to Wilson from Skt. hmtnaj 
(^ec CRANNY), fit Torres] loiida to the 
'J\im. htnnhm (see CONICOPOLY).] 

1S‘J7. " Very little caru has been taken 

preserve iJje siiriey aeconnU. Those of 
several villages are not to be found. Of 
tlie remainder only a small share is in the 

< ollector's eiiteherrj , and the rest is in 
the hands of cuznums, written on cadjanB." 

Miiiiiti hi/ S i I T. JJiini'it, in Ailmthnol^ \. 

CUROUNDA, S. n.htmmidih A 

small ]>lum-lilve fruit, wliieli makes 
good jellt and tarts, and whieli tin* 
ii.it lies ]>jckl('. it IS liorne lo (^artam 
k., a slirul* common in many 
jiarts (d' India (S.O. Apocij/un'cae). 

(].‘'7d. Kiddell gives a receipt for kUT- 
underjellv, Ind Ihim. Earn. 3.38. 1 

[CURRIG JEMA, a<lj. A corr. of 
II. Jchdnj j/nna, " .st*]ia rated or detaclie<l 
tiom tile rental ot tlie SUite, a.s lands 

< \em]»t from rent, or of mIiicIi tlie 
ivienin* lias heen ussimied to in- 
dividuals or inslitutioms” (fr/Aso//). 

(1887.- . that wheneier thej have 

fi mind to build Kactory.s, satisfying hir the 
l.ind where it was Curxig Jema, that is 
over iiiensiire, not on trod in the Kings 
l>o(»ks, or }>nying the usiiall and aeeustoniod 
Jvoiit, no (iovornment should molo.st them.” 
^ y«ff, JlnlgcK^ Jfuin/, Hak. Soe. ii. Ixiii.] 

CURRUMSHAW HILLS, u.p. 

This name appears in Reiiiieirs Bengal 
Atlas, ajiplied to hills in the Gaya 
district. It is ingeniously .HU])j)08ed 
l\v F. Buclinnaii to liave tieen a iiiis- 
t.ike. of the geograplier’a, in taking 
Kama - Uhu ujxJr • (‘ Kanin’s place of 
meeting or teaching’), the name of an 
.'Uicient ruin on the hills in question, 
lor Karnarhau Pahdr (Pa 7 <,</r=HiIl). — 
{Kaatcm India^ i. 4 ). 

CURRY, 8. In tlie £a.st the staple 
food conaiats of some cereal, either (as 
|u N. India) in the form of flour liaked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
grain, us riee is. Ruch food having 


little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury ^ireparation is 
added us a relish, or ‘ kitchen,’ to use 
t.he phrase of our forefathers. And this 
i.s in fact the pro])er oftice of cMnry in 
native diet. It consist.? of meat, iish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
ipiautity of hriiised spices and turmeric 
[see MUS8ALLA] ; and a little of this 
^oves a flavour to a large mess of rice, 
j’he word is Tam. /ran’, i.r. ‘.sauce’; 
[/an, V. ‘to eat hv biting’]. The 
(Jaiiare.se form hiril was that, adojited 
l)\ the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It is remarkable in how 
many countrieH a similar dish is ha- 
bitual ; jvihto [see PILLAUJ is the an- 
alogous incs.s 111 Persia, and kaskusni 
111 Algiuiu ; in Fgyi>t a dish well 
known as riizz inufalfal [Lane, Mod. 
Ko\f}>U ed. 1871, i. I8r>], or "peppered 
rice.” In England the lu'oiiortions of 
riee and “kitchen” arc usually reversed, 
.so that the latter i.s made to constitute 
the hulk of the dtsh. 

The oldest indication of the Indian 
ciiLsino in this kind, though not a very 
precise one, is cited hv Auicnaiuis from 
Megastheiie.s : “Among the Indians, 
at. a haiKjUet, a table is set before each 
individual . . . and on the table is 
jilaeed a golden dish on which they 
llirou, lirst of all, boiled rice . . . . 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
dres.sed after the Indian fashion” 
{A then.., by Youfjr, iv. 39). The 
1 ‘arliest precise mention of earn/ is in 
the Mahavaii.so (o. A.D. 477), where it is 
.said of Ka.s.sa]>o that “he partook of 
rn-e dres.scd in butter, with its full 
accoiujianimeiit of curries.” This is 
Tumour’s translation, tlie original Pali 
being sf(pa. 

It is possible, however, that the kind 
of ciirnf Uvsed liy Europeans and Ma- 
hommedaiis is not of purely Indian 
origin, hut has come down from the 
.sjiiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia. The medieval 
.s])ic,ed di.shes in question were even 
coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta, Indian saffron^ 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was reiiresented by saffron and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion- heart feasts on the 
liead of a Saracen — 

" Boden full hastily 
With powder and with spyaory, 

And with saffron of good colour." 
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Moreover, there in liardly room for 
doubt that capdawi or red pepper (see 
CHILLT) \v}i8 introduced into India by 
the Port-uguese (see Hanhury and Fliirk- 
iqer^ 407) ; and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries. The Sanskrit hooks 
of cookery, wliich cannot be of aiiy 
considern))le antiquity, contain many 
reci]u*s for cuitv \\iihont this ingre- 
dient. A ivcijie for curry (raril) is 
mven, according to liluteau, in the 
Portuguese Arte de i^uzhiha, ]>. 101. 

This must be of the 17th centur\. 

It slmukl Ik* added that hni, was, 
among the peoyde of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ‘kitchen’ 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling }>roth, as several of the 
earlier fjuotations indicate. Euroj»eans 
have apyilied it to all tlie savoury con- 
coctions of analogous sj»icy character 
eaten with rice. These may be divided 
into three clas.ses — viz. (1), that just j 
noticed ; (2), that, in the form of a | 
Btew' of meat, lish or \ egetable.s ; (3), | 
that (Jailed by Eurojieans ‘dry curry.’ ' 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu im^al in H. India, and liave in 
the Vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their emjiloy- 
ment of curry, keej) niiicli nearer to 
the original Hindu practicje. At a 
breakfast, it is common U» hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of wdiich contains 
a dilfereiit kind of curry, more or lc.ss 
liquid. 

According to the Fnnhwae at Canton 
(1882), the w’ord is used at the ('liinese 
ports (we j>resume in talking w’ith 
Cliinese .servants) in the form kaarle 
(p. 62). 

1502.— “Then the (.!iii)tain -major com- 
manded them U) cut off the hands and oars 
of all the crews, and put all that into one of 
* the small vohmoIh, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his neck with u jiulm-lcnf for the 
King, on which he told him to have u curry 
(caril) made to cut of what his friar brought 
him.” — Correa, Three Voyane^, Hak, tk>c. 
331. The “Friar" was a Bruhnian, in the 
dress of a friar, to whom the orlioiis ruffian 
Vasco da Gama had given a safe-conduct. 

1563.— “They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call oaril.”*— f^arria, f. 68. 

c. 1580.— “The victual of these (renegade 
soldiers) is like that of the barbarous t>eople ; 
that of Moors all hringe [hirinj, * rice ; that 


€>f Ckjnt(K>s rice-oarril.” — e Ronm, 

&c., f. 9r. 

1598. — “Moat of their fish is eaten with 
rice, w’hich they seeth in broth, which they 
put upon the rice, and i.s somew'hat sourc, 
os if It wore HfKidon in gcKWobernos, or un- 
ri}>egra|ies, but it taslcth w'oll, and is calleci 
Corriel [v.l. Carriilj, which is their dail^ 
meat.” ■ l.iu^ehuteu, 88; [Hak. Sue*, ii. 11 . 
This is a good description of tlie ordinary 
tamarind curry of S. Jiidia. 

IfiOf). “ Their ordiniir\ food is boiled rice 
with nmny varieties of certain soups which 
they iMMir uikui it, and which in those parts 
arc ctjuinionh called CETil." — tiom'm. 6H>. 

1G08'1()10.— “ . . . me disoit (ju’il y anoit 
phis dc 40 alls, iiii'il estoit esclane, ct iiiioit 
giLgiie Ih)!! argent a celiiv (|ni Ic possedoit ; 
et toute fois (ju’il lie lii\ doniioit jM»ur bait 
viure qu'vne incsiuv de ri/. cm pur loiir sans 
autre ch<»se . . . ct (picli|iicfoiH doiix 

iHutf/'imnes, i|ui soiit ijiielqiie ilciix fleniers 
(see sUDGROOE), pour aiioir dii Caril a 
niettre aiiec le n/..” — MtHtjntt, Voiinijfn, 3;i7. 

1(523.- “In India the\ give the name of 
caril to certain messes in.ide with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco mil (m place of 
whii-h might be used in «*iir jKirt of the 
w’orlH milk of alinoink) . with spiconcs 
ol e\er\ kind, among the rest cai'daiiioni 

id ginger . . . with vogetttblos, fruits, and 
a thousiiiid other condiments of sorts ; . . . 
and the Christians, who eat everything, )>iit 
in also fiosh or fish of every kind, and some- 
times eggs . . . with all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of oiir 
(or hotch-jiotchos) . . . and this 
broth with till the said con(liuicnt>> in it tlicv 
jiour over .a gof>d juantitt of rice I toiled 
simply with water and salt, and the wh«tlc 
makes a most savoury .md substantial 
luesH.” — J*. (fe/ia With-, li. “09 ; | Hak. Soc. 
ii. ;^2H.] 

1681.- “Most .sorts of these ilolicious 
Fruits they gather before they t»o ri}»e, 
and Isiyl them to make CaxreeB, t(» use the 
PortiigiioHo word, that is somewhat to eat 
wnth anil relish their Jtice.”— A'/ie./', p. 12. 
This perhai>s indicates that the F.nglish eorm 
is formed fnim the Port. plimil of 

tanl. 

c. 1690. (hircuma in India tarn «id 
cibum qimm ad niedecinani iidhibetur, Indi 
eniro . . . adeo ipsi adsueti sunt ut cum 
cunctis ndmiscent eondimontis ot piscibiis, 
praosertini uutein isti (|uod karri 
vocutur.” — Jimuphiun, Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 1759-60.— “I’he OUTTMI are infinitely 
various, lieing a sort of fricaceos to eat with 
rioe, made of any animals or vegetables. 
Urtutf, i. 150. 

1781.— “To-day have oii^ and rioe for 

my dinner, and plenty of it os (’ 1 

messmate, has got the grii>es, and cannot 
eat hiB share." — Hon. J. Livdat^s Imprtsun' 
munt, in LhniM of Lindmijt, iii. 2w. 

1794-97.- 

“The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nico^ 

Baring his oniTia took, aud Soott his noe. 

PvreaitB of LitmUure, 6th ed., p. 287. 
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I'his shows that ouiiy was nut a domesti- 
cated dish in England at the date of publi- 
•catioil. It also is a sample of what the 
wit was that ran through no man}' editions ! 

c. 1830.— “J’ai Hubstitu^ le lait a I’ean 
pour boisHon . . . c'oHt \ino Horte do eontro- 
{M)ison pour I’essenco de fou <iuu forme la 
sauce enrag^e de mon sompitornol carl." — 
Jiu'f/utnnmt, Corr^^tpntKUiJU't , i. 1%. 

1848. — “ Now we have Heen how Mrs. 
Sodley had preimrod a Hue curry for her 
son." — I’rtw^^v eh. iv. 

1860. — “. . . Vegetublos, and cspociull} 
fariiiacoouH f(K)d, nre espociall} lo Xm com- 
mended. 'J’hc latter is indeed rendered 
attractive by the unrivalled excellencij of 
the Hinghuleso in the prepanitnai of in- 
numerable curries, each tempered by the 
deheuto creamy juice expressed fnuii the 
rtosh of the cocoa-nut. after it ha.** been 
reduced to a jiiilji."— Ti^unmCK Cfif/oii, i. 77. 
N.B. Tennoiit is misled in Hup)K>siug (i. 
437) that chillies arc mentioned in the 
MuhavanNo. The word is mnneha. which 
siinjily meun.s “pepper," and which 'rumour 
has translated erroneously (p. IfiH). 

1874.— “The craving of the day is for 
quasi-intellectiml food, not 1 os.m highly pep- 
pered than the curries which gnitin the 
fado*^ stomach of a returned Naboh." — 
/f/ac/'<eo<W« Oct. 434. 

Tin* Duttli u.se tlic word as Kenie 
or Karrie ; and Kari d rhidinme lias 
a place in French cartes. 

OXTRRY-STUFF, < )nion.s, chillies, 
&c. ; the ihsiial inalenal for prepiniig 
curry, otherwi.Mc mussallaOi-v.), repre- 
sented in England by the ])re])a rations 
called cumj-^towder and vurry-pmte. 

1860. — “ . . . with plots of esculents and 
cuny-stuffs of every variety, onions, chil- 
lies, yams, cassavas, and sweet pot«t<»c.s." — 
Tenuent's Ceylon, i. 463. 

CITSBAH, «. Ar. — H. Itisha^ la- 
falta; the chief jdare of a pergUXinah 
(q.v.). 

1648.— “And the ca^abe of Taiata is 
rented at 4450 pardaas."— S. Hotelho, TomlHi, 
160. 

[c. 1690. -“In the fortieth }eHr of his 
Maj’esty’B reign, hin dominions corasiNtod of 
^ne hundred and five tSirCfirs, sub-divided 
into two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven kusbahs.’’-'- A >/eni, tr. C/iidnun, 
ii. 1 ; Jarrett, ii. 116,] 

1644.— “On the land side are the houses 
of the Vawdor (?) or Possessor of the 
Caiabe, which is as much as to say the town 
or aldm of Momliaym (Bombay). This 
town of Mombaym is a small and scattered 
-affair.”— iJocorro, MS. fol. 227. 

c. 1844-46. — “In the centre of the large 
vuibtk of Streevygoontum exists an old 
■pud tpr^ pr rather wall of aliout 20 feet 


high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body of |>6ople calling themselves Ktttir 
Vejiahi*, that is ‘ Fort Vellalas.’ Within 
this wall lU) police officer, warrant or Peon 
over enters. . . . The females are said to 
lie kept in a state of groat degradation and 
ignorance. They never pass without the 
waIIh alive ; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks." — Re^tort by Mt. K. 
/>. Thontits, Collector of IMiiiievolly, « putted 
in /Mnl Stanhope » MisCelUina’s, 2nd Senes, 
1872, p. 132. 

CUSCUSS, cuss, s. Pers.-H. 

kha.'t^aiy. 1'he roots of ii grass [called 
111 N. India ae7tf.h(1 or //?»<,] which 
abounds in the drier parts of India, 
Anatliermn muricnium (Beauv.), An- 
dropoijtw muricatnn (Ret/.), used iu 
liim.'i during the hot dry winds to 
inalve screens, which are kept eon- 
fiUiiitly wet, in the window openings, 
and ihe fi-agraut evaporation from 
which greatU cools tne house (see 
TATTY). I’his device seems to be as- 
cribed by Abul Fazl to the invention 
of Akbar. Tliese roots are well known 
in France by the name vdyver, which 
is the Tam. name vettii'eru, ‘ the root 
which is dug n}).’ In some of the N. 
Indian vernaculars klLoakhas is ‘a 
]iopj>y-head ’ ; [Imt this is a diil’ereiit 
word, Skt. khmkham, and comjiare P. 
khaahl^mh^ 

c. 1.690.— “But they (the Hindus) were 
notorious fi*r the want of cold water, the 
iiitolcniblo hoiti of their climate. . . . His 
Miijust} runiocliod all thesesjvils and defects. 
He taught them how to imkiI water by the 
hclji of saltjHJtrc. . . . He ordered mats tit 
be woven of a cold odonforous root called 
KhUBB . . . and when wetted with water 
on the outside, tho.se within enjoy a pleas- 
ant ciHtl air in the height of auinmor.”- 
Aifeen (Uladwin, 1800), ii. 196; [od. Jarrett. 
ih. 9|. 

1663.— “Km /ttways.” See quotation 
under TATTY. 

1810.- “ The KubB'Kubb . . . when fresh, 
is rather fnignnit, though the si'ent is some- 
what torniceouH.” — XVilHamaon, V. M. i. 
236. 

1824.—“ We have tried to keep our rooms 
cixtl with ‘tatties,’ which are mats formed 
of the KuBkoB, a jioculiar sweet-scented 
grass. . . — lleher, od. 1844, i. .69. 

It is curious that the coarse grass 
which covers the more naked parts of 
the Islands of the Indian Archinelago 
appears to be called kusu-kuau {Wallace, 
2iid ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any community of origin in 
these names. 
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[1832. — *‘The nirrakee (»>/■!) and .suinturh 
{senfha) are two speoinieiiH «>f one genus of 
jungle grass, the roots of which are called 
Nocundah {sirhmd.a) or khuB*khui."— ilfrs. 
Meo' Hasan Ah. Oh.seriHjhons, &c., ii. 208.] 

Ill the sense of jwippy-seed or poppy- 
head, this \\ord IS P. ; De Orta says 
Ar. ; [see above.] 

1563. — “ . . nt (’arnlMiictc, seeing in the 
market that tlie\ were selling poppy-heads 
big enough to till a cauada. and also some 
no 1 agger than ours, and asking the inune, 

I was told that it was tnxcor (caahcash) — 
and that in fm-t is the name in Arabic- 
and thej told me that of these ]»o]i])ies w'ns 
made opium {amjnhi), cuts being made in 
the poppy-head, so that the opium exudes." 

■iiart'ui hf Orta, f. 155. 

1621. — “The 2-lth of April public pni- 
clnmntion w'as made in Ispahan by the 
King's order . . . that on pain of death, 
no one should drink cnmur, which is a 
liquor made from the husk of the capsule 
of opium, called by thorn khash-khaBh.”— 
/^ acf/ii I ii 209; [rw'inn i‘ I*, koi’tulr]. 

CUSPADORE, s. An old U-rm for 
;i Mjiittuon l’< tvX.'rus/HideirUy Iroin rttspir, 
[Jjat. to sjiit. Cnsjndor 

\Noul(l be pro])erly qui miiUum spmt. 

[1554. — >Si>oaking of the greatness of the 
Sultan of Kcngnl, ho says illustrate it — 
*'F'rom the camphor which goes with his 
spittle when he spits mb) his gold spittoon 
(COBpidor) his cliamberlain has an income of 
2()(X) cruzados.”— CV^/««/o¥/a, Bk. iv. ch. 83.] 

1672. — “Here maintuin themselves throe 
of the most jif)Worful lords and Naiks of this 
kingdom, who .tfe subject to the Crown 
of Velour, and pay it tribute of many 
liundred Pagodas . . . viz. VUijta-vaik of 
Afadura, the King’s CuBpidoor-ticaror, 200 
Pagodas, Cristapa-nait of (Jh^nujler^ the 
King’s 200 pagodas, the Naik 

of Tav)ouwt>r, the King’s Warder and 
Umbrella carrier, 400 l^agodas. . . - 

/tafdams. Germ. od. 153. 

1735. — In a list of silver j»late wo have 
“5 euBpadores.”- H’hMn, iii. 139. 

1775. — “Before each person was placed 'a 
large brass salvor, a black earthen pot of 
water, and a brass cuspadore,"- T. 

tn y. Guhit'a, &c. (nt Magindanao), 235. 

[1900.— “The royal oiupadore” is men- 
tioned among the regalia at Selangor, and a 
“ CUBpadore " {kftor) is part of the luumago 
iifipliancoH. — S^alf Malay Magn', 26, 374. J 

CUSTARD-ia»PLE, «. Tim immo 
ill India of a fruit {Anomi squamosa^ L.) 
originally introduced from S. America, 
but which spread over India during the 
16 th century. Its commonest name 
ill Hindustan is fdmrlfa^ i.e. * noble ’ ; 
but it is also called jS'fftipVmf, i.e. ‘the 


Fruit of Sita,’ whilst another Anon a 
(‘ bullock’s heart,’ A . reticulata^ L., the 
custard-apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are apjilied to it) is called 
in the south liy the name of her 
husband Rama. And the Sltap'hal and 
Rdmv'hal have become the subject of 
Hinau legends (see Forbes^ Or. Mem. iii. 
410). The fruit is called in (’hiiiese 
Fau-li-rhi^ i.e. foreign leechee. 

A curious eontrover.sy has arisen 
from lime to time as to wlietber this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
im])orted from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not nientioneil among Indian fruits liy 
Haber (c. a.d. JbSO), but the transla- 
tion of llie Ain (c. ITiOO) liy Prof. 
Hloehmann contains among the “Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Cnstnrd-ap)Ue 
(]». 66). On reterriiig t) the original, 
however, the word ia sadiipluil (Jr act ns 
})erevni.s). a Hind, term for which 
Sbalves]tear gives many a] ijili cations, 
not one of tiiem the anona. The b>'r 
IS one (Acfjle marmdos), and seems 
as ju’obable as any (see. BAEL). The 
eiistani -apple is not mentioned by 
Oarcia de Orta (1663), Linscholcn 
(1697), or even by P. della Valle 
(1624). Tt is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in Piso’s coinineiitiry on Bontius 
(1658), but is descrilied as an American 
])roduct in the. West Indian part of 
IMso’s book, under the Brazilian name 
A ratio u. Two species are described as 
common by P. Vincenzo Maria, whose 
liook was published in 1672. Both 
the custard-aj)j)le and the sw'eet-sop 
ai’e fruits now generally diffused in 
India ; Imt of their having been im- 
ported from the New World, the. name 
AnouUf which we find in Oviedo to 
have Ijce.ii the native West Indian 
name of one of the species, and which 
ill various corrupted shapes is applieil 
1.0 them ove.r different jiarts of the 
East, i.s ail indication. Crawfurd, it 
is true, in his Malay Dictionary ex- 
plains no7ia or buah- (“fruit”) nona 
in its aj)])lication to the custard-apjjlc 
as fnictiM vinjinaUe, from nona, the 
term ajijilied in the Malay countries 
(like missy in India) to an unmarried 
European lady. But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 
Bharhut sculptures, among the carv- 
ings dug up at Muttra ny General 
Cunnitifpiam, and among the copied- 
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from wall-painting at Ajanta (as 
jtointed out by Sir G. Birdwood in 
1874, (see Athenaeum^ 26tli October), 
Uiomhay Gazetteer , xii. 490]) there is a ! 
fruit represented which is certainly 
very like a cu.stard-apj»le (though an 
abnormally big one), and not very like 
anything else yet ]>oiiited out. General 
(kinninghain is coii\iiu'ed that it is a 
custard-apple, and urges in corrobora- 
tion of his view that Uie rortuguese in 
intrfiducing the fruit (which he does' 
not <]eny) were merely bringing coals 
to Newcastle ; that he has found ex- ' 
tensive tracts iii various ]>arts of India 
covered with the wild custard -a] »ple ; 
and also that this fruit bears an in- 
digeiions Hindi name, ntd or dty from 
the Sanskrit ufpjnfa. 

It seems liara to jirononncc alnuit ! 
this dfrijuja. A very high anlliority, 
I’rof. Max Muller, to wliom we (uiee 
referred, doubteti w’hetlier the word 
(meaning ‘delightful*) ever existed in 
real Sanskrit. Jt w’as probul»ly an 
artificial name given to the fruit, and 
he compared it ajitly to the faetitious 
batm of aureim inalum for “orange,” 
tliough the latter w’ord really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndmnga. On the 
other hand, dtr^uja is quoted by Raja 
Rfidhakaiit Deb, in Ins Sanskrit dic- 
tionary, from a medieval work, the 
Pravyaifum. And the question 
would ha\e to be considered now' far 
the MSS. of sueb a w'ork are likely to 
liave been subject to modem interpola- 
tion. Sanskrit names have certainly 
heen invented for many objects wdiicli 
were unknown till recent centuries. 
Thus, for exuiiqile, Williams gives 
more than one word for cactm^ or 
prickly pe.ar, a class of plants winch 
was certainly introduced from America 
(see Vidara and Visvamraka^ in his 
Skt. Dictionary). 

A new difficulty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of dtd^ w'hich 
is the name for the fruit in Malabar as 
w'ell as in Upper India. For, on turn- 
ing for light to the splendid w’orks of 
t he Dutch ancients, Rneede and lUim- 
phina, we find in the former {Hortm 
Malabaricus^ part iv.) a reference to a 
‘•ertain author, ‘Recchus de Plantis 
Mexicanis,* as giving a drawing of a 
custard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was ahatd or atdy “fructii 
apud Mexicanos praecellenti arbor 
nobilis” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


name of the fruit is eiuirlfa = “nobilis”). 
AVe also find in a Manilla Vocabulary 
that ate or atte is the name of this fruit 
in the Phili})piiieH. And from Kheede 
w e liiarn that in Malabar the did was 
sometimes exiled by a native name 
meaning “the Manilla jack-fruit”; 
w’hilst the Amma reiiculata, or sweet- 
sop, was called by the Ma]abars“the 
Paramfi (i.c. Firinyi or Portuguese) 
jack-fruit.” 

These facts seem to indicate that 
probably the dtd and its name came 
to India from Mexico via the Phili])- 
innes, w'hilst the anona and its name 
came to India from Ilisjianiola md the 
( 'aj>e. J n the face of these j)robabilities 
the argument of General CuTiningham 
from tlie exiMtence of the tree in a wild 
state loses force. The fact is undoubted 
and mai be corrolKM'atcd by the follow ■ 
ingjKissage from iJbaervatwm on thr 
nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
Sonth 1804, )>. 12: — “1 have seen 

it slated in a bofiuieal w'ork that this 
plant (Anona .si/.) is not indigenous, 
liiit introduced from America, or the 
W. Indies. If so, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Dtecaii, for 
I the jungles are full of it”: [also see 
' Watt^ Keon. Jhet. ii. 2.59 seq.y wlio 
sujiports the foreign origin of tlie 
plant]. The author adds that the 
! w'ild eustard-ap})k*H .saved the lives of 
main during famine in the Hyderabad 
country. But on tlie other hand, the 
Aryeinone Mexieana^ a jilant of un- 
que.stioned American origin, is now 
one of the most familiar weeds all over 
India. The cashew' {Anacardiarn, occi- 
dmtale\ also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name with it to 
India, not only forms tracts of jungle 
now' (as Sir (1. Birdw'ood has stated) 
in Caiiara and the Goncan (and, as we 
may add from jie.rsonal kiiow'ledge, in 
Tnnjore), hut W'as described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
liuiidred and twenty years ago, as 
then abounding in the w'ilder tracts 
of the w estern coast. 

The (pie.stion raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alluded to by Riini])hiu.s, wJio ends by 
leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
that we have seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) p^nt 
as that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut. [Dr. Watt says : 
“ Tliey may prove to be conventional 
representations of tlie jack-fruit tree 
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or si^nie other allied plant ; they are 
not unlike the flower-heads ot the 
sacred kadamba or AnthocepJmluit” {lot-, 
(it. i. 260)]. But it is well t-o get rid 
of fallacious argunieiits on eit her side. 

In the “ Materia Medico of the Hindus 
1»\ Udoy Chand Dutt, with a Glossary 
l.y G. King, M.B., Calc. 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given : — 

A noTui squomusa : Skt. (iaiidatjatra ; 
Beiig. Atd , Hind. Shnrl/o, and Sifd- 
phol." 

Avnna retirulatu: Sktt Luvali ; 
Heng. LomV * 

1672. — “The pliiiit (»f the Atht in 4 or.') 
years comes to its greatest size . . . the 
fruit . . . under the nnd is dunded into so 
nutny wedges, corrosiKiniling to the external 
compartments. . . The pulp is very white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious th.it it 
unites to agreeable sweetne.ss a most delight- 
ful fragnince like rose-water . . . and if 
presented to one unac<(Uaintod l^ith it he 
Mould cerUiuily take it for a hlumango. . . . 
The .4 ic .,‘ Vinvfuzo MonOy 

pp. 346-7. 

1690. “They (Hindus) food likowi.so m)on 
Pine-Apples, Custard-applas, ho called 
liecauso they resemble a (’ustard in Colour 
and Taste. * . .‘J03. 

c. 1830.- “. . . the eiiitard*apple, like 
russet flags of cold pudding .” — Tmn Cnnqif's 
h>tjy ed. 1863, p. 140. 

1878. “The gushing ooitord-apple with 
its crust of stones and luscious pulp.” — l*h 
liohiiuunty In my 1-ndiav Oardeity [49j. 

CUSTOM, H. Uaed 111 Mudius os 
the equivalent of Dustoor, Dufitoory, 
of which it is a tniiislation. Both 
words illu.strate the origin of CuiUrms 
in the solemn revenue .sense. 

1683. — “Throdor and Barker {lositively 
denied ye overweight, ye Merchants proved 
it by their hooks ; but ye .skeyne out of 
every draught was confest, and claimed hh 
their due, having been always the cnatom.” 
— Iledtjesy Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 83. 

1768-71. —“Banyan.s, who . . . serve in 
this cajiacity without any fixed jiay, hut 
they know how much more they may charge 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called ooitumado.”— 
Stavorinua, E.T., i. 522. 

CUSTOMER, B. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native official 
who exacted duties. [The word was 


■ BIr .loH^h Hooker observes that the use of 
lh« terms (Justarrl-apple, Bullock's heart, and 
Bweot-sop Tias lieeii so indiscriminate or iinrertaln 
that it is liardly possible to use them with un- 
questionable accuracy. 


ill coininon use in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; see N.EJX] 

[1609. — “ His houses . . . are seized on 
by the CSnitomer.”— /Mnim, Lettert, i. 25 ; 
nnd comp. Foster, ihid. ii. 225. 

[1615.— “The CUBtomer should come and 
visitt them.”— .S'/V T. Rite, Hak. Hoc. i. 44.] 

1682.— “Tho sevornl affronts, insolences, 
and abuse.s dti} 1\ put iiiKin us by But>lchund, 
our chief CuBtoiner.— Diary, [Hak. 
S«)c. i. 33 J. 

CUTCH, s. Sue CATECHU. 

CUTCH, n.p. Properly Kachchhj a 
mitive »Stcile in the West of India, 
iiiiiiiediately ailjoiiiiiig iSiiid, the Rajput 
ruler of w hi<‘b i‘H called the R<Io. The 
naiiip does not occur, as far as we have 
found, ill any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linsihoten, [but the 
latter meiition.s the gulf under the 
name of Jaqneta (Hak. S(ic. i. 56 iw(/.)]. 
The Skt. word htrhrhho .seems to mean 
a iaora.ss or low, flat land. 

c. 1030. — “ At this plaeo (Mnnsum) tho 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, one 
empties itself into the sea ir the neighbour- 
h<K)d of tho eity of Ldh»tr<iai, and tho other 
branches off to tho ouit to the Inirders of 
KAch.”- Al-Iiiraniy in F(/tot, i. 49. 

Again, “Kaca. the country producing 
gum ” (i.)'. inukui or Mcl/iuw), p. 66. 

The j)ort mentioned in the ne.\t. 
three exiracl.s was jirohably Mandoin 
(this name is said to signify “Custom- 
llouHc”; [mandvn, ‘a temjKirary hut,^ 
i.s a term eommunly applied to a 
ha/.aar in N. India], 

1611. — “ Cuts- a place not far froin 
the Kivcr of Zinde." — R^ie. Dounton, in 
PurchoH, i, 307. 

[1612, — “Tho other ship which proved »if 
CnfM-nagana."— Danvers, Letters, i. 179.] 

c. 1615. - “ PraiiciAco Sodre . . . who was 
serving as captain-major of tho fortress of 
1 ) 10 , w'ont to Cache, with twelve ships and a 
Mtnguirr/, to inBict chastisement for the 
arrogance and insoJenco of these blwks 
(“ . . peXa Kolterhia e dssaferos d'ntes 

uegros. . . ‘ Of these niggers ! ”), think- 

ing that he might do it as easily as Ga8|)ar 
do Mollo had punished those of Por. 
lioearro, 257. 

[c. 1061.— “Dara . . . traversing with 
npeed tho territories of tho Raja Katcbe 
soon reached the provinoe of Ouzarate. . . • 
—Bernier, ed. VvnstahU, 73.] 

1727.— “Tho first town on the south side 
of tho Indus is CnUi^k-wsggen,*' — A. 
Hamilton, i. 181 ; [ed. 1744]. 
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CUTCH aUNDAVA, n.jj. Kcuiticlih 
iUmdiJwv or K(whrhly a provinci* of 
liiluchislaii, under the Khan of Kela’t, 
jifljoiiiing our province of Sind ; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heat 
III suninuT, and to tlie visitation of the 
snniim. Across the northern ])art of 
I Ills jilain runs tlie railway from 
Siikkur to Sihi. the chief 

i>lace, Iwis lieen sliown hv Sir H. 
Klliot to he tlie Kamidhll or Knudhdhd 
of the Ar.ih geographers of tlie 9th 
jiiid loth centuries. The Uiiim* in its 
modern shaj»e, or what seems intended 
lor the Slime, occurs in the Persian 
\i*isioii ol the (hachndmah^ or 11. of 

\ CUtcha HnrL.- is a Muu-»lri«j<l l»ruk. 

Ilotisf IS limit tif nnul, ur nf sun- 
dried linek 

,, ItiKuf is eartliwork <ui1n. 

,, .\ ftfuutttmvut is acting or ioin- 

lKinir\ . 

,, i^///e»»(i#'aMs one wlujre tho land 

is held without lease. 
.l<( 0 ( 0 (/or hlitmoifty isone whieh 
IS rough, sai»erhciul, and un- 
trustworthy. 

,, Mauiiil, or Sf>er, is the smaller, 
where two weight sure in use, 
as often hap]iens. 

,, IS a brevet or local Major. 

,, (Utlotir IS one that won’t wash. 

,, AV«wt is tt simple ague ora light 
attack. 

,, f*iO' generally means one of 
those amorphous eup|iers, 
current in u}>-eountry Imzars 
at varying rates of value. 

,, f/avx - sue analogy under J/dawd 
above. 

,, JiiHtf. A nMjf of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, &c. 

., iSi ownr/j r/, a 1ituj> and fatuous 
knave. 

,, iSw'um {nifdl) is tho tailor’s tuck 
for trying on. 

l/B.'l.— “II purait qi.o les oatcha cossoa 
soiit j)luH on usage quo les iiutres eosses daiw 
lo gouvornoinent du Deem.” — L^ttren EdIJi' 

untfn^ XV. 190. 

1H6H. — “ Jn short, in America, where they 
cannot got a puri'a railway they take a 
Initcha one instead. This, 1 think, is what 
wo must do in India.”— Lord in 

httltn and Journals^ 432. 

Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1879, and printed in the 
Academy" (p. 177), explains the 
gypsv word gorgio^ for a Gentile or 
iioii-Rommany, as being Wr-hha or 
CUtcha. This may be, but it does 
not carry conviction. 


the Conquest of Sind, made in a.d. 
1216 (see Elliot^ i. 166). 


CUTCHA, KUTCHA, adj. Hind. 

Icarhchd, ‘ raw, crude, unripe, un- 
l ooked.’ This word is with its oppo- 
site 2^dklcd (see PUCKA) among the 
most coiistaii dy recurring Aiiglo-liidlau 
collotpiial terms, owing to the great 
\ariety of iiiel^jdiorieal appliiuitions of 
which both are suscejitihle. The 
following are a few e.vanijdes only, 
hut they w'ill indicate the munnei- of 
use better than any attempt at com- 
prehensive definition 

A pucka linrJc is a pruporly kiln-burnt 
brick. 

,, //ofwr is of burnt brick or atone 
with lime, and generally 
with a terraced )ilaster roof. 

,, IttKtfl in a MHcadaiiiisod one. 

,, Apjioiutm'ni IS poriuanent. 

, Sdtfvmt'itt is tnic fixed for a term 
of yours, 

,, AiXinnd^ or Edtmaie^ is carefully 
made, and claiming to bo 
relied on. 

,, Man ml y or iS'jvt, is tho ’argor of 

two in use. 

,, Majo}\ is ii regimental Major. 

,, (\ih)at, is one that will wash, 

,, IS a dangerous roiuittont 

or tho like (w'hat the Italians 
call jM'i mzzitmi). 

,, /^cr , a double copper coin 
formerly in use ; also u 
projHjr face ( - J anna) from 
the Govt, mints. 

,, — see under Mattnd above. 

„ Ronf : a terraced rtxif made with 

cement. 

,, Stonndrel, one whoso motto is 
“ Thorough.” 

,, iSraai is the definite stitch of the 
garment. 

! CUTCHA-PUCKA,adj. This term 
is applied in Bengal to a mi.vl kind of 
huiidinp ill which burnt brick is used, 
hut wdiich is cemented wqth mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 

CUTCHERRY, and ill Madras 
CUT'CHERY, s. An office of ad- 
ministration, a court-house. Hind. 
kaeliahrl; used also in Ceylon. The 
word IS nut usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant’s counting-house, 
wduch is called dufter, but it applied 
to the office of an Indigo- Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is 
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more like that of a Magistrate’s or 
Collector’s Office. In the service of 
Ti])poo Sahil) ciltcheiry was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it 
seems to have been used for something 
like what we should now will Jiepart- 
mcnt (see c.^. Tippoo'a Lfitfertt, 292) ; 
and in the army for a division or large 
brigade {e.ff. ihul. 332 ; and see under 
JY8HE and quoUitiun from ]ViUi» 
below). 

1610.— “Over iigaiast this seat is the 
Cichexy or Court of Uolls, where the King'*. 
Visoor Hits every moriiinp Mome three houre'?, 
by whose hutids }insHo all matters of Iteiits, 
Grants, Ld^inds, Firuiaiis, Debts, &c."— 
Hatrkinv^ 111 /*tircfi(is, i. 439. 

1673.- “At the lower End the l{»»\al 
Exchange or ^eshery . . . opens its foil- 
ing doors.”- Krtifi, 261. 

[1702.-- “lint not niakoing an earl\ 
escape themselves were c.'lrnod int<» the 
Cachexra or publiek (iuol.” — Jhat i/, 
Hnk. Hoc. li. cri ] 

1763. — “The Secrct.ary luvpiaintJ? the 
Board that agreeably to their orders of the 
9th Mu}, ho last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cutcherxy, and acquainted the | 
Moraljers viuth the charge the J^rcsident of 
the Court had laid against thorn for non- 
attendance.”— In Loiiy, 316. 

,, “TTie protection of our (toniastahs 
and servants from the oppression and juris- 
diction uf the Zemindars and thuir Cut- 
cherrieB has been ever found to Ik* a lil»erty 
highly essentia] both to tho honour and 
interest of our nation." — From tho (.Jhief 
and Council at Dacca, in I’an ,Si(Uirt, i. 2-17. 

c. 1765.— “ We cun truly aver that during 
almost five years that we presided in the 
Cutohery Court of Calcutta, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in tho ond a liramin was 
at tho bottom of it.” — Haliocit, Jutrrcjftini/ 
Hutoncal Jircnlji, Ft. II. 152. 

1783. — “The moment tliey find it true 
that the English Governincnt shall remain na 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweetmeats 
among all the jioople in the Cutcheree; 
then every body will speak sweet words.” — 
i^eUtve LettfVf in Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 227. 

1786. — “You must not suffer any one to 
come ,to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, lot it bo transacted in 
our Kndmiry.”— Leiter», 303. 

1791. — “At Seringapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement, .lames Hkurry 
was sent for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown to him to exjjlain ; ho 
saw on them words to this purport, * 1 am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 Rs. ; 
the Company owes me (about) 30,000 Rs. ; 
1 have taken Poison, and am now within a 


short time of Henth ; whoever communicate'^ 
this to the Bombay Govt, or to niy wife* 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews.’"- Xarrative <if Mr. 

Ih-ake, and othei Prisoner.<i (in Mysore), in 
Mmirujt Conner, 17th Nov. 

c. 1796.—“. . . the other Asof Minlii 
Hussein, wan a low fellow ,'ind a debauchee, 

. . . who in different . . . towns was carrii'ii 
in his ptilkl on the shoulders of dancing girls- 
a.s ugly us deinuns to his Kutcheri or hall 
of iiudienee." — //. of Tipn Snhtin, E.'J\ by 

AtUet, 246. 

■ ,, “ . . . the favour of the Sultan towards 

I that worthy man (Duiidia Wagh) still eon- 
j tinned to increase . . . lait although, aftn 

I a time, u Eutchexi. or bngaile, was niinied 
' after him, and orders w’ere issued for In- 
I relea.se, it was to n«» juirpose.” — 218. 

, [c. ISIO. — “ Four apjiears to have been the 

fortunate nundiei (with 'ri})j»oo , four eom 
' panics (in'n.), one battalion [tetp), 

■ one I ii.diiuoi (sei* K08H00N) ... foui 
ruslitu,n<,, one Cutcheny 'I'lie eslablisbmeiu 
... of a tnlditiiij . . . 5. 688, but tlle-e 

' numbers tlnetuated with the Siiltainrs 
e:ipnees, and atone tirm* a ruidiaan, with its 
euvalrv attached, was a legu<n «»f ahinii 
I 3,000.’’— 11'///. V, Mf/mae, ed. 1869, li. 13‘2.1 

1831. — “1 moan, my dear l/iidy Wrough- 
t/Mi, that the man t/) whom Sir Cliarles is 
most heal ill indebted, is m otlieer of liis 
ownKucheree, the ver> sire.ir who cringes 
to }ou every nn/rning for onlers.”— 7’A/- 
liaboo, 11 . 126. 

1860.— “ 1 wa.-i told that many j oars ago, 
what ronuuned of tho Dutch records were 
removed from the record -nMnn of the 
Colonial f)Hiee t/) tfie Cutcbexiy of the 
(•ovoriimont .\gent.” — Tmneat's (hiilou, 
i. xxnii. 

1873. —“I’d rather be out here in a tent 
any time . . . than be stewing all day in t 
stuffy Kutchenry listening to Uam Huksli 
and Co. perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face.”— 7’//»' True H- 
former, i. 4. 

1883. — “Surrounded by what soomod to 
me a mob of natives, with two or three dogs 
at his feet, talking, writing, dictating,— m 
short doing Cutchexiy.’'— C. liaikcs, m 
Bosvwlh tSinitJi's Lord La tr react’, i. 59. 

CUTCHNAE,s. Hind. Wim/r,Skt. 
MnchntitJra {Icdiiehawi, ‘gold’) tli‘‘ 
beaiitifnl flowering tree Jiauhinia 
varirgeUa^ L., and some other specie*^ 
of the Huiiie genus (N. 0. Leguminosae). 

1855. — “Very good fireworks were ex- 
hibited . . . among tho liest was a sort of 
ma^iiole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a tree hung with (^(uivenng 
flowers of purple flame, evidently intended 
to represent the ganluriMr of the Burmese 
\ forest *. Muaion to Am, 95. 
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CUTTACK, n.p. The chief city 
of Oriasa, and district immediately 
attached. From Skt. kataka^ ‘an 
army, a camp, a royal city.’ This 
name Al-lcataka is a])plied by Ibii 
Hatiita in the 14tli century to Deogir 
m tlie Deccan (iv. 4G), or at least t«) 
ri ]»arl of the town adjoining that 
am lent, fortress. 

t. — “Citta di Catheca."— 
hdrrni, in /iamusto, ui. 392. [Gatecba, m 
li. 3r.H] 

|c. ]r»90. — “ Attack on the Indus is cnllcd 
■1/fd Bt’narts m I'imtm distinrt.KJti to Kalalc 
in On.ssii at the ojijKisiti- extremity 
of the Kmpire."— ..-I l», ud. Junrtf, n. 311. | 

pilld. — ‘‘The 30 of Apnl we not f<»rwnrd 
m the Morning for the t'lty of Coteka (it 
iH a eiti (jf seven miles in eoinpiisse. and it 
't.iiidc'tli a mile from Malciindy v\tiore the 
('(tiirt IS l<e]>L.’' -Hutton, in Hall. v. 49. 

I72(j.— ‘‘ Cattek.”— Valtnltjn, laK. 

CUTTANEE, s Sonic kind of 
piece-goods, apjiareiiLly either of silk 
or mixed silk and cotton. Kutttfn^ 
PelU, i*' (lax or linen cloth. Tint i.s 
pel liii]is t he V ord. [Knttan is now used 
Ml India for the wa.sl.e selvage in .silk 
\\(*aving, whieli is sold to Pat was, and 
used for stringniG ornaments, .such as 
j(ii>haufi (armlets (d gold or silver beads) 
Iniztihanih (armlets with folding bands), 
{Yusuf AU^ Mon. on »^ilk Fahrirs,, 
()t)).] Cutanees ai>pear in Milburn’s 
list of (lalcutta ]»lece-good.s. 

I ir»98. — “Cotonias, which are likoeiinviiK.” 
' J.tnsrhotrn, link. ISoc. l. tiO. ] 

f]048. — “Conteniia.” See under AL- 

CATIF. 

[1(!7:?. — “ Cuttanee broeehoM.” See under 

ATLAS. 

[1(590.- “ . . . rich Silks, such ns Atlasses, 
Cuttanees. . . .” — See under ALLEJA. 

[1734. — “They nmniifaeture ... in 
<ottoii and silk’ called CutteneOB.’'— .1. 
J/aiin'ffoiif 1 . 12(5; ed. 1744.] 

CUTTEY. See KHtITTEY. 

OYBUS, SYEA8, SABVS, &e. A 

'•'mimoii eomiption of Hind, mtras, 
[Skt. sarasay the ‘lake bird,’j or (cor- 
riipt ly) «<7r/ian8, the name of the great 
gfay crane, Grns Antigoney L., gener- 
ally found in pairs, held almost sacred 
m some jiarts of India, and whose 
“ line truinpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
^ of miles off ” (Jerdow). [The 

liritish soldier calls the bird a “iScnotw,” 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot.] 


1672. — “ . . . Mciiliarly Brand-gsMe, 
(toliitu [see COOLtTNOl, and 8«rMi, a 
specioN of the former." — Fri/et\ 117. 

1807. — “ The ar{/ft>/aft n« well as the c yni B, 
and all the aquatic tnhe are extremely fond 
of snakes, which they . . . swallow down 
their long throats with great deMpatch."— 
WiHtanison, Or. Field Spottsy 27. 

[1809. SaroB." See under COOLUNG.] 

1813.— In Korbes’s Or. Mem, (ii. 277 seqej. , 
;2nd ud. i. 502 *«yf/.]], there is a curious story 
of a CyruB or SahraB (as ho write.s it) which 
Korbes hnd turned in India, and which nine, 
j \cars uftorwarfls rocognisod its master when 
j he vi.cited rrenernl Conway’s menagerie at 
Park Place near Henley. 

1840. — “ Rand.s of gobliling pelicans " (hog 
this word, probably ADJUTANTS are 
meant) “and groups of uill cyTUBBB in their 
j half-Quaker, hiilf-lnucer plumage, consulted 
i and conferred together, in seeming per- 
' ple.xity as t<i (he luitiire of our intentions." 

Mr.s. M(u-i-tiiziey Stotmumd Sunshine of u 
Soldifr*s i. 108. 


D 


DABUL, n.p. Ddbhol. In the 
later Middle Age.s a famou.'i port of 
the Konkan, oilmen coupled with Choul 
(q.v.), carrying on e.vtcnsive trade x/ith 
the West of Asia. It lies iii the modern 
(list, of Itatnagiri, ni lat. 17° 34', on 
(he north bank of the Anjanwi‘1 or 
Va.shi.sliti Ti. In some maps {e.g. A. 
Arrow smitb’s of 1 81G, long the standard 
map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
CazetUeTy it, is confounded wit-h Dupoli, 
12 m. north, and not a sc^aport. 

c. 147.5.-- “Dabyl is also a very extensive 
HoaiH>rt, whore many horses are brought 
from Mysore,* Kabiist | Araliistan Le. 
Arabia], Khorassan, 1’urkistan, Noghostan." 

:\Hitin, p. ‘20. “It is a very large town, 
the groat meoting-phiee for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Kthiopia." — /hid. 30. 

lf»02.— “The gale abated, and the camvels 
reached land at Dablll, where they rigged 
their latoon sails, and mounted their artil- 
lery." — Correa, Three Voifoges of V. da Camay 
Hak. Sou. 308. 

1510. — “Having seen Cevol and its cus- 
tioms, J w'ont to an<»ther city, distant 
from it two diivs journey, which is called 
Dabuli. . . . 'J’here are Morirish merchants 
hero in very great numbers." — Vartlumui, 
114. 

* Afwnrr is iioiissnsp. As suggested by Sir J. 
Camiitwll le the homhay Gazetteer, Mter (Egypt) is 
probably the word. 
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1516.— “ This Dabul has a very g(M)d Jiar- 
lM)ur, where there nlwayg cuugrof^iite many 
Moorish ships from vanous i>orta, and 
especially from Mokkiih, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Dm, and 
the Malabar country.”— 72. 

l.*)f>4. — ‘“23d Voyape, from Dftbul to 
Aden.”— 7V/r Mnhlty in ./. .I*. *Sfw. 

V. 464. 

1572. -'See 72. 

[c. 106.5.— “The Kin^jof Bijapnr has three 
flood jiorts in this kinffdom ; these arc llaja- 
pur, Dabhol, and Karoputtun." — 
ed. /Iff//, 1 . 181 


pve8 it a.s used in E. H. It appears to 
be connected with Skt. dcuhta^ ‘ jiressed 
together.^ 

1810. DaooitB, or wntor-robbors.” — 
T’. JJ. ii. 300. 

18rf - “DacoitB, n species of deprodat/irs 
who infest the country in gariffs.”— Fiftk 
IlfjMirty p. 9. 

1817. “The crime of dacoity ” (that i.>!, 
robbery by gangs), says Sir Henry Strochej, 
“ . . . has, I believe, incro.'ised greatly sinc-c 
the British administration of justice." — A! illy 
II. «/ /i. /., V. 466. 


DACCA, n.]i. ]b‘o]i»*il\ Dhaka, 

[‘tile wood of ijhak (.see DHAWK) tiee.s’ ; 
the Imp. Gay., sugge.sts Ilhakeswiirl, ‘the 
eoiiceated goddess’]. A cit} in the ea.sl 
of Beiignl, once of great iiiijiortance, 
especiallN in the later Mahoimnedan 
hiflUiry ; famous also for the Dmrn 
inuslins ” woven iheiv, the annual ad- 
vances for vvliich, jirior to 1801, are 
said to have amounted to 2‘250,000 
[TayloVy Dfxrr. and Hisif. Arraanf of llo' 
Cotton Alnnujitrtan' of Da mt }n linafal] 
Daka is throughoul (Vntral Asia a]j- 
plied to all muslins imported through 
Kabul. 

c. 1612.—“. . . Hberos ()smnui.s iiHSOcutus 
vivos cepit, eosnne cum elojihantis et omni- 
bus thosanns defuncti, post quam Daeck 
Bongalae motropolim ost reversus, misit 
ad regern.”" Ih Laety quoted by liloi'hfnuiiLn, 
Ain, 1 . 521. 

[c. 1617.— “Dekaka” in Sir T. Hoi 's List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 538.] 

c. 1660. — “The same Robbers bnik Sultan- 
Sii/ah ut Daka, to carry him away in 
their Galoasses to liakan. . . — llfniifiy 

E.T. .5.5 ; [ed. Count, ihD, 109], 

1665. —“Daca w a great 'I’own, that ox- 
tond.s itself only in length; every one 
coveting t<j have an House by the Gunges 
side. The length ... is atiove two loiiguos. 
. . . These Houses are properly no more 
than paltry Huts limit up with liandiovc’s,. 
and daub'd over with fat Earth."— T’a/w- 
7iim-y E.T. ii. .55; [ed. Hall, \. l‘28j. 

1682. — “The only exjiecliont loft was for 
the Agent to go himself in person to the 
JVttio&and Duan utDecca." — Hi'dqrs, hiaru. 
Oct. 9 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 3.3], 


18.34.— “It is n ronspiracy ' :i false war 
rant'— they arc Dakoos ' DakooBll”— 77« 
lialttio, 11 . 2U2. 

1872 — “Daroga' Why, what has ho 
come hert' inr ' I haic n<»t heard of any 
I dacoity nr murder in the Village ." — HoriintiL 
\ Saiiuditii, 1 . ‘J64 

DADNY, s II. ddd7u, [15 da daily 
‘ 1.0 give ’] ; rill adv'ancc imidi' In a crufls- 
I man, a weaver, or the like, Ity one who 
Irade.s in the goorK j mid need. 

1678. “ Woo mol with Home trouble 

\bout y** Investment of Taffatics wdi hath 
C'oriiinncd over Since, Hoc wee had not 
been able to give out anv daudne on Muxu- 
davnd Side many wonuom’s .-ibsenting them- 
selves. . , ."—jilS. Lrffn of 3(1 June, from 
CcLMvndutzar Factm u, in India Glhec. 

168.3. “rhiittcrrijidl and Doopehund, two 
CoNsumbazar merchants this day assured 
me Mr. CharntKik gives out all his new 
Sicca Hi'pccs for Dadny at 2 ]>or cent., and 
never gives the (Company eredit for nmre 
thtta 1,1 rupee — by W'hich he gains and putts 
in liis own jKiekct RiqKios ‘i per cent, of nil 
the money he i»iiys, which amounts to a great. 
Siininu! Ill ye Vearo: :it least jCl,0(iO 
sterling. " — Ucdijv», IHarif, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 121 , also see i. 83]. 

1748. --“The Sets being all present at 
the Board inform us that last year they 
dissented to the employment of Fillick 
(’hund, Gosseruin, Oeeore, and Ottomni, 
they being of n different caste, and consu- 
(piontly they could not do business with 
them, ujion which they refused Dadn6y, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they proixiso taking their shares of 
the Dadney.” — Ft. Cons.y May 23. 

In Iahi(/, p. 9. 


DAOOITf DAGOO, s. Hind, dakaity 
ddkdyaty ddku; a robluir belonging to 
an armed gang. The term, being 
current in Bengal, got into the PeniU 
Code. By law, t/O constitute dacoityy 
there must be five or more in the 
gang committing the crime. Beames 
derives the word from ddhndy ‘to shout,* 
a sense not in Shakespear’s Diet. [It 
is to be found in Platts, and Fallon 


1772.—“ 1 observe that the CJourt of Di- 
rectors have ordered the gommtahs to he 
withdrawn, ond the investment to be pro- 
vided by Dadney merchants. ”«—?Fanrit 
Hastings to J. Purling, in Glng, i. 227. 

DAGBAIL, s. Hind, from Pers. 
ddgh-i-hely ‘ spade-mark.’ The line dug 
to trace out on the ground a camp, or 
a road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 
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road it is the equivalent uf English 
‘ lockspit.’ 

DAGOBA, s Singhalese ddgnhuy 
^nnn Pali dhufugahblui^ and Sansk. 
dh (It ‘ Rel i c - refej itiic le ’ ; aj ►- 

]»lied to any dome - like Buddhist 
.shrine (see TOPE, PAGODA). (Sen. 
< ’iinninghain alleges that the C%iifiia 
^\J^s usually an empty tojie dedicated 
to the Adi-Biiddha (t»i’ Siipmrie, «)f 
the (piasi-'J’hei.stie JUiddhi.sts), whilst 
tin* term 1 thdt a-garblm, or LHuigohn^ was 
](injM*rly apjilied only to a <opc whnh 
an actual relie-.shrine, or n'pository 
nt ashe.s of the dead {lihil.s(( Tapi'.s^ 9). 
[“'Pile Shan W'ord ‘ or ‘ Tat,’ and 
lln- Siaine.He *■ Sat - oo])y' for a jiagoda 
nlaci'd ovei' jjortjons of (iaudairia’s 
I Hide, Mirh as his fie, 'll!, leetli, and 
hair, i.s derived from the Sanskrit 
' IHitHii-tfurlm,'' a reli( .shrine ” (/ia/htt, 
.1 Tli(ni.s((i((l M 1108).] 

AVe are iinahle to ,sa> who first in- 
ri'odueed tlie word into Euroneun use. 
It (.was well known to William von 
llumholdt, and to Hitter; hut it has 
hccoiiie inoi'e familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence lu Fergu.sson’s llixt. 
<[f Architcrture. Tlu' only surviving 
e\anjple of l,he iiatne u.se of this term 
oil the (Vmt.ineiit of India, so far as we 
know, IS in the neighhourhood of the 
remains of the great Buddhist estab- 
lishments at. Nalaiida in Behar. See 
quotation below*. 

ISOO. — “Jn this irregular ONcavation are 
left two dtaaffOpes, or solid iiia.*(.sos of sU>ne, 
hearing the form of n eujMila." — CV/rrjt 
of iSVi/w’rtf, in Tr. Lit, Stic. Do. i. *17, 
l>nh. 1819. 

“ . . . from the centre of the scroons 
or w.'iIIh, projoctH a daghope."— Btn. of Caccs 
loai hy Lt.-Cof. Dcfamat lie' in -4ir. 

•Liurnttly N.S. 1830, vol. hi. 270. 

1834. — . . . Mihindii - Kumara . . , 
1‘roachoclin that island (Ceylon) the Religion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid King, 
hnilt Dagobas (Jhigop.s, Le. sanctiianos 
under which the relion or images of Buddha 
are deiKisited) in various iiluees." — Ritter, 
^\ven, Bd. iii. 1182. 

]83r>.^-“ The Temple (cave at Niwik) . . . 
h«s no intenor support, but a roek-uoiliiig 
nchly adorned with wheel -oriiumonts and 
tions, and in the end-niche a Dagop A 
-Jbid. iv. «83. 

1836.— ‘‘Although the Dagopa, both from 
varying aize ano from the circumstnnee of 
their being in some cases independent 
tJroctions and in others only elements of the 
in^rnal structure of a temple, have very 
uinorent aspects, yet their character is 
umvorsolly recognised us that of closed 


masses devoted to the preservation or con- 
cealment of suured objects.” — B'. y. Hunt- 
boldl, KamiSjjradte, i, 144. 

1840. — “ We performed pi'odakfildiia round 
the Dhagoba, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan.”— Ijctter of />/•. 
John iriVson, in Life, 282. 

1853.- “At the Hjime time he (Sakya) 
foresaw thoit a ddgoba would be orectod to 
Karitaka on the spot. . . ."—Hardij, Manual 
o/ /fwi/rM/swi, 160. 

1855. — “All kind.** and form.s are to be 
found . . . the bell-shaped iiyrumid of dead 
bnokwork in all its varieties . . . the bluff 
kntdi like dome uf the (Vylon DagObas- 
. .” — I’m//, Motion to Am, 35. 

1872.— “It is a remarkable fact that tlie 
hue t)f mounds (at Nulanda in Bihar) still 
liears the name of ‘dagop* by the country 
people. Is not this the dagoba of the 
I'ali annuls'” linitulleif, /iutuili. Reumins 
if n<hih\ in J.A.S.n. .Nil., Pi. i. 305. 

DAOON, n.]). A name ufteii given 
by old European travellcTH to the place 
now* called Rangoon, from the great 
Rehc-.shriue m* dagoba there, called 
Shiod ((lolden) DatjCm. Some have 
siiggt‘sted that it is a corruption of 
dagoba, hut this i.s merely guesswoi'k. 
In the Tabling language tiVIckun sig- 
nities ‘atlnvart,’ and, after the usual 
fasliion, a legend had grow'n iqi con- 
necting tJie name w*itb the sto'^y of 
a tree lying ‘afhw*art the. hill-top,’ 
which Hunernatiirally indicated where 
the saered relies of one of the Buddhas 
had been deposited (see J.A.S.B. xxviii. 
477). Prof. Vorchhammer re.cently (see, 
KoicAi on JCarly Hint, and Geog. of B. 
Burma, No. 1) e.xplained the true origin 
of tlie name. Tow’iih lying ne^ir the 
sacred siti* had be.en known by the suc- 
<*essive nanu's of AdtaTifta-migara and 
VkJcalanagara. In the 12th century the 
last name diwqqiwirs and is replaced by 
Trikmuhha - nagara, or in Pali form 
Tik iimhhn - nvugara, signify ing * 3- Hi 1 1 - 
eity.’^ The, ‘Kalyfini inscription near 
Pegu eonUiins both forms. TikurnblM 
graduallv in popular utterance became 
Tikum, ‘Tdkum, and Takun, whence 
Dagdn. The classical name of the 
great Dagoba i.s Tikunibha-rhetif and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 

* Kiimhha means an rartlioii pot, and also the 
“ frontal globe on the <»f ('h« forehead 

of the elephant " The lottor meaning ww, acTOtd- 
ing to Prof. F'orchliammer, tliat intended, beiiu 
iipuUod tu the liillwks cm which tlie town stood, 
lieuause of their form. But the Burmese appUed 
It to ‘alms -bowls,’ mid invented a lep^nd of 
Buddha mid his two disciples liavlug buried their 
alms-bowls ut this spot 
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When the oricinul nicaniup# of the 
Tvord Tdhnin had heeii eHaeed from 
llie ineinorv of the Takings, they in- 
vented the fahle alluded to above in 
r(Uinection with the M’ord UVkkfm. 
[This view has been ditnuiled by 
r<»l. Temple {M. Ant.^ ,Ian. 1893, 

р. 27). He {;|ive,s the reading of the 
kalyani inseri]»tioii as Tvfumpamtgura 
and goes <»ij 1o wiv ; “Tliere is more 
in favoui of tins derivation (from 
(hiffoha) than of aii} other yet. pro- 
diieed. Thus we have ihujtiba^ Singha- 
li'se, admitledly from dhdtiiffahhhity 
and as far buck as the 16tli centui'y 
we liave a persistent uord iigumpu 
or digimjKi {dagm^ dlgon) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a 
elear derivation is mane out, it is, 
therefore, ii<*t uns^dV to siiy that 
daymi represents some medieval Indian 

с. urrent form of dhtUuifalthha. This 
view IS supported by a word (fompo^ 
used in the Hinullayas about. Sikkim 
for a Buddliist shrine, wliich looks 
jyrirnd facti’ like the remaiii.s of some 
Hiieli word as yahhha^ the latter half 
ol the compound dhdttiyahhfui. . . . 
Neitlier Trikumbha-tiagam in Skt. nor 
Tlkutnbha-iuiyara in I^ali would mean 
‘ Three-hill -city,’ kuwhha being in no 
sense a ‘hill’ wliieh is kiVti^ and there 
are not three hills on the site of the 
Shwe-Dagoii Pagoda at Rangoon.”] 

c. 1M6. — “ lie hath very cortamu intelli- 
gence, how the Zonnndou hntli raised an 
army, with an intent to fall ujKjn the Town.s 
of COBmin and Daluu (DALA), and to gain alt 
along the rivers of Digon and Meidoo, the 
whole Province of Iht/HJplnu, even !.«> An- 
jwY'/rui (hod. Bonahyuand llcir/fida).”— A’. M, 
pinto, tr. by H ('. 16r);t, p. 28S. 

c. iTiSn.— “ After landing wo tiegan to 
walk, on the right wide, h) a street s<inic .00 
paces wide, all along which we saw houses 
of wrxjd, all gilt, and set otT with beautiful 
gardens in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which arc their Friars, and 
the rulers of the or Varella of 

Dogon." — Uanitaru Jia/lx, f. Wd. 

c. 1587. — “ About two dayes ieurnov from 
Pegu there is a Varelle (see VABELLA) or 
Pagodo, which i.s the pilgrimage of the 
Pegucs: it is called Dogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle hignosse and all gilded from 
the foot to the toppo,” — Jl. Pitch, in JlaU, 
ii. 398, [393]. 

e. 17.5.5.— Dagon and Dagoon occur in a 
])a[>or of this period iu Painjvtplc'f Oriental 
lO’pertory, i. 141, 177; fCJol. Tomj)le adds: 
“I'he word is always Digon in Flouest's 
account of his travels in 1780 (Tunny Pao, 
vol. i. Let Prancais m Jtlnnaiiie ati xviiir 
iHecli , pamm). It is always Digon (except 


once: “Digone capitalo del Pegh," p. 149)> 
in Quirini’.s Vitd dt Monsignor (1. M. J*ercoto, 
1781 ; and it is Digon in a map by Antonio 
Zulhic 0 ligli Venoria, 1785. Syinos, Pm- 
Ikusy to Am, 1803 (ni>. 18, 23) has Dagon. 
Crawfurd, 1829, Pinhunsy to Am (pp. 346-7), 
calls it Dagong. There is further a ouriou.s 
word, ‘‘Too Degon," in one of Mortier's 
maps, 1740. "J 

DAIBUL, n.]). See DIULSIND. 

DAIMIO, s. A feudal jiniirc in 
Ja]ian. Tin* word a])]K;ais to be up- 
]iro\imately the .Ta]>. proniiiiciation of 
(Uiin. iniiutiiy, ‘great name.’ Tbe 
Driinnos \\ere tin- terril.orial lords 
and liuroiis of feudal Ja])aii. ’^I'lie 
word means bterallv ‘great name.’ 
Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, 
warrior chiefs of less degri’i*,, corre- 
.sponding, as one might .siiy, to mir 
kniglit.‘< or haroiiets, were known hy 
the correlutiNc title of Sfiomyo, that i.s, 
‘small name.’ Rut this latter fell into 
disuse. I’e.rhaps i1 did not .sound grand 
enoiif^h to be weh ome to those wlio 
bon* It” ((.Jhdinbn’Uim, Thinyn Jupmem, 
101 se^.).] 

DAISEYE, s. Tins word, refire- 
senting Ihmi, re]>i‘at.edly oeeurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Lettn'x of Tippoo (f y. 
]>. 196) for a local chief of some class. 

See DEBBAYE. 

DALA, n.p. This is now a town on 
tin* (w'e.st) .side of the river of Rangoon, 
op]K).site to that <*ity. But the name 
formerly ajiplied to a large provirne 
in the Delta, stretching from Ine Ran- 
goon River westw'ard. 

1.546.— Hoc /‘into, luidor DAGON. 

1585. — “ The 2d November wo came to 
the city of Dala, whore among othor things 
there are 10 halls full of elephants, which 
are here for the King of Pegu, in charge of 
various ationdants and otticialfl." — Oasp. 
Jiafln, f. 95. 

DALAWAY, s. In S. India the 
Clomiiiander-in-chief ofaii army ; [Tam. 
Uildvdifj 8kt dalu, ‘army,’ vahj ‘to 
lead ’] ; Can. and Mai. dhalavdy and 
dakLvdyi. Old Can. dhala^ ll. daly ‘an 
ur^.’ 

]m5. — “f/'aetorum DeleuaiuB^. . . voho- 
raenter h. rogo coniendit, no comitterot vt 
vHum condonda nova hac urhe Arcoma- 
ganensis portus aniujuissimue detriinentuni 
caporet.” — Jarric, Thesanrua, i. p. 179. 

1700.— “Lo Talavai, e’eat lo nom qii'on 
donne au Prince, qui gouvemo aujoiird’bui 
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le KoyaiiTne sous ]'autorit6 de la Heine. 

Kdif. X. 162. See also n. 173 and 

xi. 90. 

c. 1747. — “A few days after this, the 
Dulwai sent for Hydiir, and seating? him 
a nuLsnud with himself, ho ctmsulteil 
with him on the re-establish merit of his own 
allairs, coiniilaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for w'iint of money." U. of Hifilur 
Saik, 44. (See also under DHURNA.) 

17.^)1. - “ You are imposed on. I never 
wrote to the Maissore Kiiij? or Dalloway 
an\ such thinp, nor they to im- . ii..r hud 1 
a knowledge of any apruomeiit botw-onn the 
.Nabob and the Dallaway.”- - jrnm 

Sdinidrrs of Madras to FreiiL-li J)o]>utics in 
('(iwhrnftjr f Atrf. o fOn‘ Hr//, App. p. 29. 

1763 7S.- “Ho (Haidar) has lately taken 
the Kiiip (Mysore) out of the hands (»1 his 
Unule, the Dalaway." -O/ /ar, iii. 636. 

jlSlO. - “ 'Pwo rnunuseript.s . . pr()sor\cMl 

in (lilTeront branchfs of the family <»f the 
aiieiont DulwoyB of My^ooi.’— H'/Z/v, 
Million, I’rel. ed. 1869, p. xi.] 

DALOYET, DELOYET, An 

armed attendant and messenger, the 
s'Vne {i.s fi Peon. II. dhalnt, ijhaUUiaiy 
from dh(ll^ ‘a shield.’ 'riic word is 
iiPYLT now used in lieiigal and Ujijiei 
Indi.t 

177i. — “ Suppose every funner in the 
])ro\ince was enjoined to maintuin a num- 
l>er (»f g«x>d servieoidtle bulloc'ks . . . 

obliged to furnish the (Tovernment with 
them (jii u re(|Ui.sitioii made to him the 
Collector in w-riting (not by sepoys, delects 
or herenrras" (see kURCARRA) — 
ir. lloAhmjs, to(i. Vaiisittart, in i. 237. 

1S09.— “As it WHS very hot, I immediately 
employed ni\ delogets to keep off Ui'e 
erowd.’’- U. Vahutln, i. 3.39. 3’he wonl 
here and elsewhere ni that book is a mis- 
Jirint for deloyet.\. 

DAM, s. H. d(hn. Originally an 
actual <-opper eoin, i-egarding which 
we liiid tlie following in the Am^ i. 
51, ed. Bluclnminn : — “ 1. Tlie Dam 
Weighs 5 tanks, 7.'^ 1 fo/n/i, 8 wdshas, 
and 7 snrkhs ; it is tin* fortieth ]iart of 
a nijiee. At- first l.liis coin m'us called 
Paisah, and also Bnhluli ; now it. is 
Iviiown under this name (ddm). On 
one side tlie jdace is given wlien^ it 
Was struck, on the othei* the date. 
Ynr the piirnose of calculation, the 
w(?m is divided into 25 iiarts, each of 
whieh is called a.j((tal. This iniagiiiary 
■division is only used hy aecuuntants. 

odiielah is half of a ddm, 
“• Pdulah is a quarter of a ddm. 
4. The damri is an eighth of a ddm.” 

It is curious that Akbar’s revenues 
Were registered in this small currency, 


vix. in hiks of dams. We may (iompare 
the Portuguese use of reis [see REAS]. 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to sink in value. The 
jetal [ln^^^ JEETUL], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akhar’s time, was, in the 14th century, 
a re7il coin, which Mr. E. Tliomas, 
, chief of Indian numiamatologistH, has 
I iinearl-lied [see Citron. Pathan Kuiijs, 
231]. And now the dxim itself is iin- 
aginarv. According to Elliot the 
Jieojde of the N.W.P. not long ago 
I calculated 25 dams to the jiaisd, which 
‘ wouhl be 1600 t.o a rupee. Carnegy 
gives the Oiidh jxqaihir cnrreiuy table 
as : 

26 htnris = 1 dnmrl 

1 da 1 nr t — 3 dam 

20 „ — 1 and 

25 d(hn = 1 jnee. 

Put fbe Calcutta Glossary says the 
! dam is in Bengal reckoned n’o of an 
I and, v.c. 320 to the nificc. [“ Most 
j things of little value, here as well as 
' in BJiagaljmi (writing of Bchar) are 
sold )>y an imaginary money called 
Taka, which is here reckoned equal to 
two J*ays<(s. ’rht're are also imaginary 
I monies calJt‘d lliaddm and Damri ; tlie 
j former is i‘qual to 1 Paysn or 25 
cowries, the lattiT is equal to (me-eighth 
of a Paysa” {Huclianan, Edskrn Ind. 
i. 382 «'</.)]. Wc have not in our own 
exjierienee met with any reckoning of 
dams. Jn t he case of the darnri the 
(leiioniination has increased instead of 
.sinking in relation to the dam. For 
above we liave the damri = 3 ddms, or 
according to Elliot {Bfamrs, ii. 296) = 
3i ddms, instead of ^ of a ddm as in 
Char’s time. But in reality the 
damrVs ahsolute value has remained 
the same. Koi hy Carneg>’’s Uhle 
1 riijiee or 16 anas would _be equal to 
320 damris, and by the Ain, 1 riifiee 
— 40x8 damris = 320 damris. Damri 
is a common enough expression for the 
infinitesimal in eoiii, and one has often 
heard a Briton in India say : “No, 1 
won’t give a dumrerl” Muth hut a 
vague, notion what, a damri meant, as 
in Scotland we have heard, “ 1 won’t 
give a plack,” though certainly the 
siieaker could not have stated the 
value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to tlie suggestion that a like 
expression, often heard from coarse 
taDcers in England as well as in India- 
originated in the latter country, and 
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that whatever profanity there may lie 
in the anininsy there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I don’t care a dam/” i.e. in 
other words, “ 1 don’t care a brass j 
fart.hing ! ” 

If the Gentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let ns back it 
by a second. We lind in Chamu*r {The 
Miller' » Tale ) : 

“ nc niupht he not n /(-m,” 

which ine^ins, “he recked not a creaa" 
(rie flovci (pfi deni) ; an exjiiv.ssiuii which 
is also found in Piers Plowman . 

“Wisdom nnd witte is nowc not wortho n 
kerse. " 

And this we doubt not has gi\en rise 
to that other vulgar •*\]»ression, “1 
don’t ciire a curse ” ; — curiou.sly ])arallel 
ill its corruption to that in iliu.stratioii 
of which we (jiiote it. 

[This suggestion about (him was 
made by a writer in Rea., ed 

1803, vii. 461 ; “Thi.HWord wasperliaj>s 
in use even among (Jiir forefathers, and 
ma> innocently account lor the ex- 
jireasion mrrth a /?(/,’ or a dnviy 
esjiecially if we recollect tlial fta-daw, 
an alvnmiil^ is t(»-day current in some 
])arts of India as small money. Might 
not dried figs liave been employed 
anciently in the same wax, since the 
Arabic word ^ooIooh, a lutl/venmj^ also 
denotes a r«««,a ftcan, and the root/u& 
means the .scale (»f a fish. Mankind 
are so ajit, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘ hehh is heir to,’ in their use of 
words, to jierverl, them from their 
original .sen.se, iliat it is not a convinc- 
ing argument against the present con- 
jecture our u.sing the word vnrue in 
vulgar language in lieu of (lam.” The 
N.E.Ii. disposes of the matter; “'flie 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
liasis in fact.” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay writes: “How tliey settle 
the matter 1 cure not, as the Duke 
says, one twopenny damn ” ; and 8ir G. ' 
Trevelyan notes : “It waj the Duke 
of Wellington who invented this oath, 
so disproportioned to the greatness «»f 
its author.” (Life, cd. 1878, li. 257.)] 

1628. — “ The revenue of all the territorioH 
under the EniMrors of Delhi amnunts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to 6 arhn and 
80 hws of dimi. One arb is ofiual to 100 
krt/re {a krnr being 10,000,000), and a 
hundred lror$ of are equal to 2 krom 

and 60 faeg of rupoee .” — MuhatHiuad Skary' 
Runtji, in Elfiot, vii. 188. 


c. IStO.--** (.ihiirlos Groville saw the Duke 
Noon after, nnd ox])rQHaing the pleasure he 
hud felt in rending his Hpooch {uoimnonding 
the conduct of Cnpt. C'hnrles Elliot in C'hiim), 
added thnt, however, many of the party 
were angry with it ; which the Duke 
replied, — ‘I know they are, and 1 don’t 
care n damn. 1 have no time to do w'hat 
13 right.' 

“ A ttropfiiHii damn wiis, 1 behove, the 
form usually emploied by the Duke, as nn 
expro.3.sion of value ; but on the present 
occ:iflion he snoins to hiive boon loss pre- 
cise.’'— Autohiiiyniphi/ of Sir Hettrti Tiii/foi, i. 
21H). The term referred to seuruH curiously 
to prosorve an unconscious tradition of the 
]>ecnniHry, nr what the idiotical jargon of 
our tune eall.s the ‘ nioiiebiry,' ostiniiition 
eontainecl in the expression, 

1881. — “ A Ikivariaii i>nntor, jealous of 
the iiitUionee i>f cajiilul, said that ‘Gladstone 
l>aid luillions of money to the boeblc tf> fote 
lor him, and Hoogonsfeel would not bay 
them a tam, so the\ fote for Cladstone ’ ” — 
,1 Sot iah.s(tc 1‘anir, in St. Jauo-is (iiizHte, 
Jul} t). 

[1900. “There is not, 1 dnro wager, n 
single bishop who care^ one ‘ two|K3nny- 
halfpenn^ dime’ for uii.v of that plenteoiis- 
iiess for himself." — II. Ihlf Vicar of Mun- 
caster, in Tnnes, Aug. 81. J 

DAMAN, u.l>. Jbinufti, ojie of the 
obi settiemeuts of Uu* Portuguese 
whieb they still reUin, on the eoitst of 
(ju/.Hrjit., about 100 miles north of 
boinbay ; w ritten by tlieni Damno. 

1654. — . . the pilots said’ ‘We are 
here between Dili iinu Daman ; if the ship 
sinks hero, not a soul w'lll c.scii]ie ; we must 
make sail for the shore.”-- A'/ff/ 'J//, 80. 

[1607-8.— “Then that hj no means or 
ships or men can goe satrolio to Suratt, or 
thoare exjieet nny ({iiiutt trade for the 
many dangers likolie to hapjien vnto them 
by the Portugals Clhocf ('oriuindors of Din 
and Demon and jdiu-es there aboute. . . 

— liirdiiiHid, Flint httn' Hook, ‘217.] 

16‘28. “II capitfino . . . sj»oravn oho 
•TiTitoHsimu esMcr vieiiii alia cittii di Dunan ; 
liujual ustu ileiitro i1 golfo di Ctainbaia a man 
destm. . . .’’ — P. dfHa Vatlf, ii. 499 [Hak. 
M<.c. i. ir>]. 

DAMANI, H. A])plier] to a kind of 
.squall. (See ELEPHANTA.) 

DAMMEB, H. Tbi.sword is ap])lied 
lox^ariouH resins in different jiarte of 
India, chiefly as flubstitutes for pitch. 
The word "appears to be Malayo- 
Javanese damar, ii.sed generically for 
resins, a class of substances the ori^n 
of w'liich is probably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay dmutr 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latter consisting of a regular cylin- 
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drical case, made of baiiibix) or otlier 
sLiit.»dile material, filled to the top with 
rosin and icnited,] To one of the 
dnmmer-proaiifinp trees in tlie Archi- 
^lago the name DawAiutra aWUf 
Uiimph. (N. (). Conifernc)^ bos been 
given, and tliis furnialies tlie ‘East 
India Dammer’ of Engliab \ariiisb- 
inakei's. In Eurma the damvier used 
is derived from at least tliree dillcrenl 
genera of the N. 0. J h'^dtraatriwuf. ; in 
Bengal it is derived from the sal tree 
(se(‘ SAUL-WOOD) {Hhnren rohmita) and 
other Shurruf, as well as by im]»orta- 
(lon from transmarine souret-s In S. 
India “white duhnner" ^^Jhinnmr 
l*it< li,” (»r Pf'nrif resin, is the ])rodiiee 
of Vntrritt indu'ti^ and “black daminer'' 
of CnunrJim ntnrfnm : m (Uit<h the 
(hnnntr used is stated bv Lieut, lieech 
(Jlondmy S<hrt7oii)y, No. p. 21ft-21(>) 
to be made from chandrfr^ (or vUandms 
— eooal) boiled with an eipial ijuautity 
of oil. Thi.s i.s ]»robably Fr\ers ‘rosin 
taken out of tlie sea’ {u\fnt) |()n the 
«it*hei hand Mr. IVingle {Diarijy <fc., 
Fort Sf. Gconji^ Lst ser. iv. 178) iiuote" 
(hawfurd {Mtdafi AkIuj) i. dftft) : 
(Damniei) “i-.wides through the bark, 
and IS either toiiiid adhering to the 
trunk and branches in large lumps, 
or in nia.sses on the gr(»und, under the 
trees. As these often grctw near the 
.sen-side or on banks of rivers, the 
daiiiar is freijuentlv Hoated a^^ny and 
collected at dift’ereiit places as drift”, 
and adds. “The dammer u.sed foi 


15H4. — “7>«aaar (for demmar) fn>m 
SiacoA and Blinton ” (t'.p. Siak and Billiton). 
—Barret, in Hald. ii. 4JJ. 

1631. — In Haeys MaUiif Vticidnilury ; 
“Damar, Lumen fjuod accehditur." 

1673. — “The Boat is not strengtlvTiad 
with Knue-Tinihorfl as oiirn arc, the bmded 
l*lank8 are sowed together with Hfifie-yarn 
of the (Jocoo, and uilked with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin taken out of the sen).”- Friftr, 

37. 

,, “The long continued Current from 
I the Inland Parts (at Simit) through the vast 
I WildornosseH of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts great Rafts c>f Timber for Shipping 
! and Building : and Damar for Pitch, the 
j tinest sented Bitumen (if it be not a gum or 
j Itosiri) I ever met with.” -Ibid. 121, 

' 1727.— “Damar, n gum that is used f(»r 

I making Pitch and 'Par for the use of Shii)- 
‘ I»ing.”~.l . llawHtou, ii. 73 , (ed. 1744, ii. 72]. 

! e 17r»ri. “A Demar-Bov (Torch-bov).” — 
' 7/v... .^0. 

j 1878. — “Thi.s dammar, which is tho 
I gonend Malnyan niinio for rosin, is dug out 
! of the forost.s by tho Malays, nnd seems to 
i be the fossilised juices of former growth of 
‘ jungle." — il7t*Vmr, Pnak, &c., 188. 

188r» — “'I'he other groat industry of tho 
' place (in Sumatra) is dammar collecting. 

' This sub.stunco, ns is well known, is tho re.siii 
! which exudes from notches made in various 
■ species of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees 
j , . . out of whose stem . . . tho native outs 
' large notches up a height of 40 or f)0 feet 
' from the grttund. The tree is then loft for 
3 or 1 months when, if it be a very healthy 
one, sufticient dammar will have exuded to 
make it worth while collecting ; tho yield 
may then tic as much lus 04 Amsterdam 
|Hiunds.” — II. (). Forbes, A Naturalist's 
WanderinyH, j». Kin. 


caulking the masuln bout.s at Madras 
wlicii Kryi-r was there, may bate Ikicii, 
and probably vmi.s, iiiijiorted from the 
Ardiijiclago, anrl the fact tliat tin* 
resin vva.s largely eolleeled a.s drift 
may have lu*en mentioned in an.siwer 
to bis empiirie.M.”] Some of the Malay 
f/dmme?- also .seems, from Major M‘Nair's 
Btatemeiit, to be, like co]mi1, bi.ssil. [On 
this Mr. Skeat says: “It is true Uiat 
it is sometimes dug np out of the | 
ground, possibly beeaitse it mav form 
on the roots of certain trees, or liecaii.se 
H great mas-s of it will fall and jiartially 
l>ury itself in the ground by its own 
weight, but I liave never lu*ard of its 
being found actually fossilised, and 
1 should question the fact .seriously .’H 
The word is .sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see above] for *a 
torch,’ because torches are formed of 
rags dipped in it. This is perhaps 
the nae which accounts for Haex’s 
explanation below. 


DANA, s. H . dunay literally ‘ ^rain,’ 
and therefore the exact translation of 
gram iu its original sense ((pv.). It 
is often used in Bengal as synonymous 
with gram, thus : “ (live the horse hi.si 
I ddrm. We tind it also iii this specific 
j way by an old traveller : 

j 1616.— “ A kind of graine called Donna, 

' Homewhut like our Poaso, which they Ixiylo, 
and when it la cold give them mingled with 
courao Sugar, and twine or thrise in 
Weeke, Butter to acoiire their Bodies.” — 
Terry, in Pnrc/uis, ii. 1471. 

DANCING-GIRL, s. This, or 
among the older Anglo-Indians, Dont'- 
ing^Wenchy was the representative of 
the (Portuguese Bailadnra) Basrad^ro, 
or Nautch-girl (q.v.), also OimchllllM. 
In S. India dancing-girls are all 
Hindus, [and known as Devaddd or 
Bhogam-ditl ;] in N. India they are 
lK)th Hindu, called Rdmjani (see 
BUM- JOHNNY), and Mussulman, called 
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Kanchani (see CUNCHUNEE). In 
Dutch the phrase takes a very plain- 
spoken form, see cjiioljition from 
Valentijn ; [others are etpially ex]>li(*it, 
e.g. Sir T. Roe (Hak. Soc. i. 145) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282.] 

1606. —Soc do.scri})tion by Oouvnt, f. 39. 

1673. — “Aftor supper they treated us 
with the Dancinf Wenches, iind ^(K)d soaps 
c)f Hrandy and Delf Heer, till it was lute 
onouph.” — I'n/er, 1.72. 

1701. — “The (Joveriior coudiKted tho 
Naliol) into the (kmsultntion KiKun . . . 
after dinner thej wore dnortod uith tho 
Dancing Wenches.’’— In W’Mtr, i. 377. 

1726.— "Wat dc dans-Hoeren (anders 
Detcata^chi (Deva-dksI) . . . genaunid, on 
an de Godeu hiinncr Pupodon ah gotrouwd) 
hclangd." — Wi/nitiin, (.Vim. 54. 

1763-78. — “ Mandolslow tolls a st<iry of a 
Nabob who cut ofl the heads of u .set of 
^lancing girls . . . bec/tuse the} did not 
4Comc to bi.s palace on the first auninion's." — 
Ornie, i. *28 (od. 1803). 

1789.—". , , dancing girls who di.spluy 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motions."— A/ Aonntivf, 73. 

c, 1812.— ‘‘I often sat by the open win- 
dow, and there, night after night, 1 used to 
hear the songs of the unhajipy diancing girls, 
aoconipanicn by the sweet \et melancholy 
music of the vithAfa.'' — A/ os. tSJifnvoml'.s , 
A utohimj. 4'2Jl. ' 

[1813.- Forbes gives un ai-eount of the 
two classes of dancing girls, those who 
sing and dunce in private houses, and those 
attached tf» temples. — Or. Mem. '2nd ed. 
i. 61 .] 

1815. — "Dancing girls were once 
numerous in Persia ; and tho first poets of 
that country have celebrated tho l»cauty of 
their persons and the niolodjr of their 

voices." — Mah’olm, H. uf /Wsia, ii. 587. 

1838. — “The Muliurajuh sent us in the 
evening a now set of dancing girls, as the} 
were called, thougli they lurno<l out Ui be 
twrelve of the ugliest old wonicn I over saw." 
— Otborne^ (jourt atul Camp of JtuHffi'l Sinnh, 

164. 

1843. — “ We decorated tho ^'cni})loH of 
the false gods. We provided the dancing 
g^la. We gilded and painted tho images 
to which our ignorant 811 Vijects Ixjwed down." 
— Macaulay's Sp^nh on Uif Somnauth Pro- 
vlamation. 

DAKDT, B. 

(a). A hoatinaii. Tlie term i.s 
peculiar to the Gangetic rivers. H. and 
lleiig. ^ndiy from ddrul or (^nd^ ‘a 
staff, an oar.’ 

1685.— “Our Dandeei (or boatmen) boyled 
their rice, and we supped hwe."— Hedges, 
jkiury, Jan. 6 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 176]. 


1763.— "Tho oppressions of your officers 
were carried to such a length that they put 
u stop to all businoHs, and plundorod and 
seized the Dandies and Mangies’ [see 
MANJEEJ vessel.” — IP. Hastings to tlio 
Nuw'ab, in Long, 347. 

1809. — *' Two naked dandys imddlii^ ut 
the head of the vessel.” — Ld. Valentin, i. 67. 

18*24. — “ I am indeed often surprised to 
t*l>servu the difToroneo between my dandeoB 
(who are nearly the colour of u black tea- 
lM»t) mid tbc genoralit} of the j*easuiils 
whom we moot,"" 71^. Hrhcr, i. 149 (ed. 
1844). 

(b). A kincJ of usccIk- who currie.s 

a si air. Same etyrnobtgy. See No/i’?/?*.'!, 
wlio gives a ])l:ite of such an one. 

[18*28.— ". . . the Dandi I'' distinguished 
b\ carrying a small Jhintl, or wand, with 
sevcril jiroce.sses or projections from it, and 
a piece of <-loth dyed writh red ochre, in 
which the Urahmaiiical cord is sujiposod to 
l*e enshrined, attiiched to it.’’- II. II. WUson, 
SktU'h t>J thi lO'hyuntg Sects of' thf Hindus, ed. 
1K61, 1.193.1 

(c). 11. .Siiiiie sjiellmg, and same 

etymology. A kind of vehicle u.sed in 
the Himfilaya, eonsisling o^ a .strong 
thilli slung iike a lianmioik to a ham- 
l»oo stall', and cariied h> two (or more) 
men. The traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his hack. It is ninth 
tilt' same as the Malahar muncheel 
((J.V.), [and P. della Valle de.serihes a 
similar veliuh* which he .s;iy.s the 
Portuguese* call Retc (Hak. Soc. i. 
183)]. 

(1875. — “Tho nearest anproach to travel- 
ling ill u dandi I ciin think of, is sitting in n 
half-reefed top-sail in a sltirtn, with the 
head and shoulders above the yurd."- 
Wihini, Ahodr of Snow, 103.] 

1876. — “In the lower hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy.”-- 
A'twAW/, lAirge (tavie Shooting in Thibet, 2iid 
S., p. vii. 

DANGUB, n.p. H. Dhdngar, the 
name hy which memhers of various 
trihes of Chutia Nagyiur, hut espe- 
cially cjf the Oraons, are generally 
knowui w'hen they go out to distant 
jirovinces to seek employment as 
labourers (“coolies”). A very large 
proportion of thosti wlio emigrate to the 
ten- plantations of E. India, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the Oriion tribe. The etymology oi 
the term is doubtful. The late 

Gen. Daltlm says: “It is a word that 
from its apparent derivation (dding or 
dhdng^ ‘a niU’) may mean any hill- 
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man ; but ainonrat several tribes of 
the Southern truuitary MahiUs, tlie 
terms Dhdngar and Dhdngarin mean 
the youth of the two sexes, botli in 
liighland and lowland villages, and it 
-(•aiiiiot be considered tlie national de- 
signation of anv particular tribe” 
Ukscnptirc Kthnulotjy of 24ri) 

{and see Rul^y^ Tribfs tnul Cantt^^ i. 
219]. 

s. P. thlf-rhnUy 
‘ (Jhina-stick,’ i.r. einnaiuon. 

IM-'l. — . , The (if Omiiiz, 

liui'uu.su this bark wum lirmaflit for ‘uilc there 
by those who hjid come from ('hina, called 
it dar-chini, which m fVr«ian mean'i 'wiNifl 
of China,’ and mo they sold it in Alex- 
andria. . . — (wtnria, f. r»9-60. 

1C‘21. — “Ah for cinnamon which )oii 
wrote was culled by the Arabs dartzeni, 

J oHMiire you that the us tlie Ar.div 

say, or dar-chini as the i’crsiuiis and Turks 
cull it, i-s nothing but our ordinary auu'ffa.” 
-J*. drllii Vaffe^ II. 20ti-7. 

DABJEELING, DABJILING, 

n.]i. A Iciinou.s Ninitanuni in tbe 
Kastern Uiinalaya, tbe cession of which 
was ])uirbuMed from the J{a|a of Sik- 
kim 111 1835 ; a tract largely added to 
by aniu'xation in 1849, following <m 
•an rmlrage com nutted liy tlie Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (after- 
^va^d8 Sir) .losejih Hooker and the 
late Dr. A. ('ainnhell. Superintendent 
of Darjeeling 'I he sanitanum stands 
nt 6500 to 75(K) feet, above the sen. 
The jiopular Tilietan s] idling of the 
name i.s, according to Jaesheke, rJior- 
‘Ijaiid 01 the Jhrjc,' it. ‘of 
the Adamant or thunder I lolt,' the 
ritinil sceptre of the Lamas. But ‘ac- 
cording to several titles of books in 
the Petersburg li.st of MSS, it ought 
protierly to be spelt /htr-rgijaK-glm^ 
{Tih. Eng. Dirt. p. 287). 

DABOGA, s. P. and H. dtfroghu. 
This word seems to he originally 
Mongol (see Kovalei'sky\'< Jh'rt. No. 
1672). Ill any eAse it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East, lii their nomencla- 
ture it was applied to a Governor of 
•a jirovince or city, and in this sense 
it continued to lie used under Timur 
and his immediate successors. But it 
is the tendency of official titles, as of 
'denominations of coin, to descend in 
value ; and that of ddroghd hue in 
later days been bestowed on a variety 


of humbler jiersoiis. Wilson defines 
the word thus: “The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native government, a superin- 
tendent, a manager . but in later 
times lie is esjiecially the liead of a 
police, cii.9t()iii.s, or excise station.” 
Under the British Police system, from 
1793 to 1862-63, the iJarogha was u 
local Chief of Police, or Head Con- 
stable, [and this i.M still tbe popular 
title 111 the N.W.1\ for the officer in 
(barge of a Police SUition.] The word 
occurs 111 the sense of a (iovernor in 
a Mongol iii.scriptioii, of the year 1314, 
found in the (‘hinese Province of 
Shensi, winch given b\ Pautbier in 
his Marr. p. 773. The Mongol 

({overnor of Moscow', during a part of 
the Tartar doiimiation in Rii.ssia, is 
called 111 tlie old Uii.SHian Chronicles 
Jhrogn (s(*c JlnitniLtr^ Golden Horde, 
384). And according to the same 
writer the word appears in a Byzan- 
tine w’riter (umiamed) as AdpTryas {ilrid. 
238-9). The Bv/.autiiie form and the 
jiassages lu'low’ of 1404 and 1665 s(*eni 
to imjily some former variation in 
]iroiiuncialion. But C’hiMjo has also 
derroga in ^ dii. 

c. 1220, — “Tiili Khan named as Darugha 
at Merv one callud liiinna.H, and hiniHelf 
marched uihiii Nishajmr." — Abuh/hdzi, b} 
ItmuaiioHs, llk’’». 

I-IO-I.— “And in thi" city (’J’auris) there 
wa^ a kiiHinan of tho Km’iieror ns Magis- 
trate thereof, whom they call Derreea. and 
he treated the said AnibaHsadors with iiiiicb 
reMpcct.” — <'Uin}u, § l.vxxii. C'omi». Marl- 
hum, 90. 

1141. “. . . 1 reached the city of 
Kcriuun. . . . 'I'he deroghah (governor) 
tho Emir Hadji Mohamod Kaiuflchirin, lining 
then nb.sciit. . . .” — AMumtzzdJl:, in Indui 
HI the A'lVA ('rut., p. 5. 

c. 1590. — “The otfieors and servantM 
attached to the liii|ierial Stables. 1. 'fhe 
Atbeffi. ... 2. The Dftroghah. There is 
line a]i{K>inted for each stable. . . Utn, 
tr. IKuthmuim, i. 137. 

1621.—“ Tho 10th of Oetolior, the darogt, 
»>r (iovernor of Ispiban, Mir Abdulanzim, 
tho King’s atm-in-law, who, as was aftor- 
warda aeon in that charge of his, was a 
downright inndman. . . .’ — dtffa Valle, 
ii. 166. 

1(165.--“ There stands ii Deraga, uwn 
each aide of tho River, who w’ill not suffer 
nnv iiorflon to jmss without leave.’ — TViiw- 
«w, K.T., ii. 52 ; [ed. Hall, i. 117]. 

1673.— “The Dro«r, or Mayor of the 
C‘ity, or Captain of the Watch, or the 
Rounda ; It ia his duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-nights before the Palaoe- 
gates.”— /Vyrr, 339. 
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1673.— “The DrOMr beiuj? Ma.itur uf his 
Science, porai-sts ; what comfort can I roa]> 
from your Distnrlianco " - Frt/n , .‘189, 

1682. — “ I received a letter fnjui Mr. Hill 
at Kajemaul advising ye Droga of yo Mint 
would not olHjy a Copy, hut required iil 
least a sight of ve 6riginall.”« 
hiary^ Dec. 14 ; [Halk. Soc. i. r>7]. 

c. 1781. — “About thi.s time, however, one 
day lioing very angr\, the Darogha, or 
master of the mint, preaented Ininsolf, and 
asked the Nawaub a hat device he would 
have struck on his now c«>p]icr coinage. 
Hydur, in a violent passion, told him t<i 
staiiqi an olwcone figure on it .” — JItttlur 
JVoil, tr. Vjy 4S8. 

1812. “ Each division i^ guarded b\ a 

Darogha. with an e.Htablishmont of arined 
iiwu. '—F/th 44 . 


Jarati. Diet, also gives “ datsill-Picol,” 
aitli a reference to Chiiieije. [With 
reference to Crawfurd’e statement 
quoted above, Mr. Pringle (IHary, Ft. 
St. (reunje^ 1st ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfiird had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originafed in (yliiiia and jiasHed 
from thence to the Archipelago (Malay 
Arrhip. i. 27")). On the whole, tlie 
Chnic.M‘ origin seein.s ino.st jiroliahle.] 

].'i."»l At Maliu'Ctt. “The kutr of the 
grciit Dacbem contnins ‘200 elites, ouch aae 
weighing two tinafrlg, 4 ounces, eighths, 
l!i gnnns, 3 tenths, . . . Thu Buar of the 
little Dachem C(«ntiiins 200 cute.s , ouch cute 
1 weighing two nrratels.” — ,1. Fujifs, 39. 


DATCHIN, s. This word is used 

ill old books (»f Travel and Trade for 
a .steelvard einjdoyed in ('Iiina and tlie 
Archipelago. Ji is given b\ Leyden 
as a Malay word for ‘balance,' in Ins 
Coinp. J oral, of JUtrma, Malay ajtfl Tlan^ 
Seramiiore, IHIO It i.s also given by 
(^rttwfiird a.s </(o7o //, a Malav woid troni 
the Jav.'inese. I’here .seem.s to be no 
doubt that 111 Peking dialect (fnaty is 
‘to weigli,’ and also ^ uteri yard ^ ; lliat in 
Amoy a small .steelyard is calleil rUin ; 
and that in (’antoii dialeet the .steel- 
yard is called t’nkrh'iini. Some of the 
Dictioiiane.s also give ta 'rhhiy^ ‘large 
steely anl,’ Datchin or dotrhiu may 
therefore po.s.siljly be a (^hine.M* term ; 
hut consirVi’ing how seldom traders* 
words are really Chine.se, and how' 
ea.sily the Chiue.se nioiiosv llable.s lend 
themselves to jdaiisihle combinations, 
it remains proltable that the Canton 
word was adopted from foreigners. It 
has fiometinies occurred to us that it 
might nave been adopted from 44 f/w 7 i 

S d'Acliin) ; .se(' the tii.s( ([notation. 
Tlie N.E.D., following Prof, (jile.s, 
gives ita.sa corruption (jf the Cantonese 
name toh-ch’ing (in (kmrt dialect to- \ 
rh’Sjig) from toh ‘to i nea.su re, ’ r/iim/, ‘to 
weigh.’ Mr. Skeat noU's : “The 
standard Malay is dachivg^ the Java- 
nese dachw (v. Klwherfy .s.v.). He 
giv^es the w’ord as of Chine.se origin, 
and the proliahility is that the English 
word IS from the Malay, wliich in its 


I [IfiSt-.'i— “. . . he renlvcd That ho wu» 
IIDW ('t)iitcnt yt yo Honblc ('()mj»ftnv sheulil 
.solely onjoy ye < 'uMpuncs of ye i’lucc on 
eonditioii y*t ye I'ooplo of ye Place he free 
from ull dutys A ( 'ustomos und yt yo Prohtt 
! of ye Dutchin he his. . . "--Pringle, Diuiy, 

^ Ft. St. fnu. 1st ser. iv. 12.) 

I 1696.— “F’or their Dotchin and liaf/aim- 
j they usclhatof .lajMin.”— .hatruaf 
at CtM'hni-tlhina, in Jhi/rgnifile, (f. It. i. 88. 

1711.- “ Never woigli your SiKor by their 
Dotchins, for they have usually two Pair, 
one to receive, the othe; Ut p,ay by." — 

' Lm'lycr, 113. 

,, “In the Dotohin, an oxi>ort 
Weigher will chout two or throe y>er tmt. 
hy placing or shaking the Weight, tind 
minding the Motion of the I’olo only.*’— 
Jfrul. 115. 

,, “. . . every one hus n (%ip('h%n unrl 

Dotohin to cut and weigh silver.’’— Tbid. Ml. 

1748. — “'Ihoso scales are made after tJic 
manner of the lloman Vsilance, or our 
English Stilliurds, called bv the CKini'se 
Lilang, and by us Dot-chin.’ — A Voyage to 
the K. hid leg in 1747 and 1748, &c., London, 
1762, ]i. 32 1. The same Isiok has, in a short 
vocabulary, at [». 265, “English scales or 
dodgeoni . . . Chinese Litang." 

DA.TnBA, B. This Latin-like 
name is really Skt. dhattfna, and so has 
paH.sed into the derived vernacularH. 
The w’idely-spread Datura Stramonium, 
or Thorn -aji] lie, is well known over 
Eurojie, but is not regarded as in- 
digenous to India ; though it appears- 
i to be wild in the Himalaya from 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 


tuni w’Hfl borrow'ed from the Chiiuise. I 
The final suggestion, d'Achin, seems j 
out of the question.] Favre’s Malay 
Diet, gives (in French) “ daring (Cli. 
jMi-tcluin), steelyard, l»alance,”alao **ber- 
daring, to W'eigh,” and Javan, “dajdn, 
a weiglit of 100 katis.” Gericke’s 


.sjMicie.s, from which our generic name 
lias been borrowed, is Datura alha, 
Nees (see Hanhury and FHickiger, 416) 
(D. foKtuoML, L.). Qarcia de Orta 
mentions the common uw of thia by 
thieves in India. Ita effect on thc^ 
victim was to produce temporary 
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.-ilieiiuLioii uf mind, mid violent 
laughter, pennittinc the thief to act 
iinopjioHed. He desorihes hia own 
]n-artR'e in dealing with sueh cases, 
which he had alvaya found successful. 
Jhihmt was also often given as a 
practical joke, whence the Portuguese 
cilled it Hurlufinrn (‘Joker’). De 
Hita strongly disa]»proves of auch 
The (nininal use of fhitora 
li\ a elas*. ot Thugs is rite in (Uir oimi 
lime. One of the preaeiit miters has 
judicial Iv convn'tea many. (Vwdies 
rel Milling with fortuiu's frfmi the 
' ojoniea often heconie the Mctiiiia of 
such crimes | See details in ('Invas^ 
ln<K Niff. Jiiiisj)r. 179 

l.'ifiJt. — Mfiiihn iniif. A tila<-k w'(ttnun 

■ f tlio liMU-'e lm> lieiM piviM(I datura to II|\ 
itii-'lress . ‘•lie stole tlie kt\\s, imd the jewels 
tli.il ui_\ Mii-itts's lijiil on liei ueek and in 
her jewel lio\. and has niudo oft with n l»lmk 
III. in It Would he a kindness to coine to 
liei hel}i." hiiraa, f 

-“'riie\ call this plant in the 
Nl.diihai lonp’iie unnmUt mtm \nnniiiita-LCfqtt\ 
iiiCanjoeM Datyro. . . 

i. l.'iSo '.N.iseitm et . Datura In- 

doniii). ipi iruiii i’\ scinuiilMis I^jitrones 
la liana jiar.int. ipuic in t.irasani" iiierea- 
tonliiis evliilaiiit' l.ii(rinniiuc soninuin. pn»- 
liiiiduniiiin iiidiuentos luinini g<*iniiinsque 
'Ui’Mpiiitil (I alieuut /‘in'ipn A/jnniif, 
I’l. I. IhO-l 

l.'ftH, - “ Tluw n.ime (have) likewise nil i 
licaihe L'lilied DeutrOE, which heareth a 
scede, whereof hriusing out the ‘•ap, thcM i 
I'lit it into a (Up, or other vc.ssell. and ffive ■ 
It to tlieir hnshands. either in nieate nr 
dnnko ami jiresentl,\ therewith the Man is 
as llioiiph hee W(Me jiulf I'Ut iif his wits.” — 
I.InH'ltofr , 1 , tJO , (Hak. Soe. 1. 20Stl 

ltiO.S-10. - “Mais aiii.si dc iiiesiuo les 
fcinnios ipiimil elles s<,>auent «pie leurs tiiaris 
en eiitretiunnent »uuiltiu’autre, « lies s’en 
ilesfont jiur jioison ou aiitronieiit, el .se 
senient fort a cela de 'a seiiionce de Datura. 
'|in est d’vno estrange vertu. Co Ihitum ou 
Duroa, ospeee de Sirnimut mm, est vno 
I ilaiite grande ot haute (|ui ]Kirte rlos flours 
hlaiiches on Cauipano, i nrnnio lo Vnantiitfloy 
mais plus grande.'’- i]foo/iift, WntufJ**, 312. 

llfllO.— “In other parts of the Indies it 
is called Dutroa.”— /'i/not/ dt- Ijtnat, Hak. 
I^"c. ii. 114. 

[1621.— “UarcittB ah llorto . . . makes 
laention of an huurh called Datuxa, which, 
if it bo oaten, for 24 hours followdiig, takes 
eway nil Nonso of grief, niakos thorn incline 
to laughter and mirth.”— JlurVni, A uatomtfof 
i’t. 2, Hec. 5 Mem. 1. Subs, fi.] 

1678.— “ Dutry, the deadliest sort of 
{StUaHUni) or Niffhtdade.'^—Fryfr, 


1676.- 

“ Make lechers and their punks with 

dew^ 

Commit fantastical advowtry.” 

Htidihras^ Pt. iii. Canto 1. 

1690. — “And many of them (the Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink . . . which will intoxicate 
almost to Modnoss.” — Ov!ngton, 23.0. 

1810. — “The datura that grows in every 
jmrt of India.” — Willitiiuson^ V. AI, ii. 1.35, 

187-1.— “ Datura. 'I’his plant, n native of 
thr Enst Jnclies, and of Abys.sinia, moro 
than a century ago had spread as a natural - 
i/«id plant through every country in Europe 
except Swcilcii, L.iplaiid, and Norwaj, 

I througli the aid ('f ri}***}' i|uack.s, who used 
1 the seed as auti-spusiiiodics, or for more 
I i|ueationable ]>ur|K)He.s.”— Broo'n in (ifug. 

I J/ri (/«'<;(/, i. .371. yotf. -'riio statements 
dcriveil from J/unfnini find P’fucHgi’r in the 
j hcginning of this article di.siigrue w’ltVi this 
1 view, both as to the origin of the European 
I Ihitum and the identity of the Indian plant. 

'I’he doubts about tlie birthplace of the 
I 1 arious species of the genus remain in fact 
undetermined. [See the discussion in Watty 
hou. jHff, lii. 29^r</f/.] 

DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. Tlmsc are 

liomhuN niiiiic.s for ihc Argcvione 
incxicmuty firo dfl infmio of Sjianiards, 
iiitrodiiccc^ acculciitfilly from Amei'ica, 
Mild now an aliundant and ji'-stilent 
weed all ()\or India. 

DAWK, s. 11. and Malir. duly ‘ Post,’ 
i.f. [iropcrly transiHirt hy relays of 
men anil lioiw.s, ana thence ‘the mail’ 
or letter-post, as well as any arrange- 
meii for travelling, or for tran.miiitting 
article.s liy siuli relay.s. The institu- 
tion wa.s no doubt imitated from the 
Uaridy or ptist, estahlished through out 
tlie empire of the (‘ahiihs hv MoTiwia. 
Tlie bund is it.self eoniiec.tecl with the 
l/it-in vrreduSy and vn'P.dius. 

1.310. — “ It w'as the practice of the 
Sultan (Al<£-uddfii) w^hon he sent an army 
on an exiiedition to establish {H>.sts on the 
road, wherever posts could l»e maintained. 
... At every half or quarter iofi runnerB 
w'ere posted . . . the securing of accurate 
iutelligenoe from the court on one side and 
the army on the other was a groat public 
t»onoftt.” — Zul-iuldln lianil, in Kllioty iii. 
203. 

c. 1340.— “The foot-jwst (in India) is thus 
arranged: every mile is divided inh> three 
eiiimi intervals w'hich ore called DAwah, 
w’kioh is as much as to say ‘ the third part 
of a mile ' (the mile itself being called in 
India Kuruh). At every third of a mile 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 
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which are three tents where men are seated 
ready to start. . . ."—Jhn Batuta, iii. 95. 

c. 1340. — “ So he wrote t<i the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter hy 
the d&wah, which is the f(K)t post, as \se 
have told you. . . ."—Jbul. 145. 

“At every niilo (^.r. KivrUh or 
from J3elhi to Daulat^ibinl there arc three 
dAwah or jxists.” — Ihid. 191-2 It seeiiiR 
probable that this d&wah is soiiie inisunder- 
Mtandiiig of flUc. 

,, “'Fhere lire established, between 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ- 
ent territories, jHisb- plat ml at certain 
distances from each other, which are like 
the iKi-st-reliiis in E^jypt and Syria . . . 
but the disbinco between them is not n»»re 
than four tKiwsh«>ts or oven less. At each 
of the.se jiosts ton swift ninnors are sta- 
tioned ... as srsin as one of these iiion 
receives a letter he runs off us rapidly as 
(KXjsible. ... At cacli of those j>ost sta- 
tions there arc nio»|ueH, where prayers 
are said, and where the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of p(K)d water, and 
markets ... so that there is very little 
ncxiossity for canning water, or food, or 
tents ." — Shuhdhndflln lhmi.dd\, in Etlmf, 
iii. 581. 

1.528.—“. . . that every toil /ox he should 
erect aiftim, or |sj8t-housc, which tliej call a 
d&k*ehbki, for six horses. . . 

393. 

c. 1612. — “He (Akliar) estnlilishod i»o.sts i 
throughout his dominions, having tw'o horses 
and a set of f(Kjtmon stationed at e^erJ five 
COHN. The Indians call this estabii.shmeiit 
‘Dak thovdif.'"— Firuiita, by BntjoHy ii. 
280-1. 

16.57. — “But when the intelligence of his 
(Dara-Shokob’s) officious meddling bad 
si)reud uhnsui through the provinces by the 
oik chauki. . . ,"—Khafl Kfidn, in Ktho*, 
vil. 214. 

1727. — “ The Post in the Mogul’s I)<mil- 
nions goes very swift, for at every (’arnvan- 
aeray, w’hich are built on the lIigh-roa<ls, 
alxiiit ten miles distant from one another. 
Men, very' swift of Foot, are kept readv. . . . 
And these Curriers are called Dog Ch<nicL 
—A. Uavutum, i. 149 ; [ed. 1744, i. 1,50]. 

1771. — “ 1 wrote iii the (hn’eriior for per- 
mission to visit Calcutta by IheDawka. . . 

— Letter in the Jntriyues of a Kubob, &c., 76. 

1781. — “I moan the absurd, unfair, irre- 
gular and dangerous Mode, of suffering 
People to paw over their NeighlKnirs’ Jxitters 
at the Dock. . . — Letter in Hichfn 

Bengal (i/azfUe, Mar. 24. 

1796.— “The Honble. the Governor-Gene* 
ml in Council has been pleased t<) order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bearers upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Benares and 
Patna. . . . The following are the rates 
fixed. . . . 

“From Calcutta to Benares. . . . Hicoa 
Rupees 500." 

In BeUni-Karry ii. 186. 


1809.— He advised me to proceed imme- 
diately by Dawk. . . .*'—Ld. ValenUa, i. 62. 

1824.-“ The d&k or iHist carrier having 
passed iiio on the ])recedmg day, I dropi»eii 
u letter into his leathern liag, requesting a 
friend to send hi.s horse on for mo." — Sr>hu 
Wondeti! of Kllora^ v\i. iv. A letter so sent 
by the jHwt -runner, in the absence of any 
receiving office, was said to go bn no huh' 

dawk " 

1843 “.Ja.m: Yon have re<'civod the 

nionov of the British for taking charge •>{ 
the dawk; you have betrayed voiir tnisl, 
and stopjied the dawkS. ... If >ou come 
111 and make _\oiir salilm, and promisi' 
ffdehiy to the Bntisli ( iovcrninont, 1 wnll 
re.sbire tn yon vonr lands . . . and thosiiper- 
iiitcndcnce of lln- dawks If >‘»u refuse 1 
will wait till the hot we.ither has gone jwisi, 
and then 1 will larrj hre and sword into 
your ternlory . . and if 1 c.it( h you, I will 

iiang y<»u ns a rebel.”— f yn/ner to Jlio 
.lam of tlie.lokees (in /.>f> of lir. J. II tlson, 
p. 110). 

1873. “. . . the true reason being, Mr, 

I Barton decl.ircd. that he was too stingy to 

I paj hei dawk. ’ Tto Tm* lotornm, i, (33. 

1 DAWK, 8. Nniiit' of a In-c. Sc* 

1 DHAWE. 

DAWK, To lay a, V. To (Miisi* I'c- 

lays of l»c»in‘r.s, or liorsc.s to )»e po.slc(l 
oil a road. A.‘< rtigard.^ jialaiikin 
bwircrs lliis used to In* done citln r 
t.lir<»ngli the j»o.sl -oftici*, oi through 
local chowdnes («|.'.) ot liean*n. 
Duriiic 1/he imiliiiy '>f lHr)7-.58, when 
Hoveral young surgeons hfirl arnifd lu 
India, wlio.m^ .scrvice.s uerc urgently 
\iaiited at tin* front, it is said that the 
Head of the Depart iiieiit to wlmh 
they had rejiorted theiiiHelves, ilireeted 
them ininiediately to *lay a dawk.’ 
One of them turned back from the 
door, 8,'iyiiig : ‘Would you e.xidain, 
Sir ; for yon iingbt ju.st a8 well tell 
me to ]a\ an egg ! ’ 

DAWK BUNGALOW. Sei under 
BUNGALOW. 

DA YE, DHYE, h. A wet-nurse; 
used in iJengal and N. India, where this 
is the Heiise now attached to the word. 
Hind, duly Skt. ddtn'kd ; conf. Pers. 
ddyahy a nurse, a midwife. The word 
also in the e^irlier Englisli Regulation.^ 
is applied, Wilson states, to “a female 
coinmissioner employed to interrogate 
and swear native women of condition, 
who could not api>eAr to give evidence 
in a Court.” 
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!l;i68.— “Nt> ChriHtian shall call an infidel 
Daya at the time of her labour.” — Archie. 

Oncnt. fasc. iv. p. ‘25.1 

1.578- “The whole plant is common! v 
known and used by the Dayas, or us we call 
them coiHiuirc''." (“ j^ossij>s,” midwives). — 
.b(w/a, TrdcUtdu, '28‘2. 

Ifilik - “The medicines of the Malaya . . . 
ordinarily are ro(*t« of plants . . . horns and 
diiw's lin'd atoiios, w'hich are used by thoir 
li-fches, and for the most jmrt lu Dayas, 
\\liicli are women physicians, excellent her- 
balists, u)»prenti(’cs of the schools ot .lava 
Major.” - (mik/i7Uhi dc t. 117. 

178*2 In a 'i'lible «if nionthl\ Watros at 
Calciitta, wc have . — 

‘‘Dy (Wet nurse) 10 l\s ” 

Jiulni (let. 1*2. 

1808 “If the bearer hath not strength 
« lint can the Daee (midwife) flo (Ju'/orati 
I'rovurb, in Ih'inum<ni(l llltisl entum*. 180.‘{. 

1M0 “Tin Dhye IS more j'enciall\ an 1 
attendant upon native ladies " II 

r.,1/. i .511. 

]88.’l. - “. . . the ‘dyah’or wot-nurHo is 
lookixl on a.s a second niotluT, and nsnully 
jirovidcd for for life.” — Modern 
.’VJt). 

(1887 “1 Wiis much interested in the 

Dhaia Cnndw’ives’) class.” — /.m/y Ihtffrrtu, 

i.tji III liidni, 11:17.1 

DEANER, s. Tins is not Anglo- 

IikImii, bill It IS a (unous word of 
Kiiglksli T}iit*vi‘.s’ (Mill, Hignitymg *ji 
sliilliiig.' It. seeiii.s doubt fill wlietlior 
It conies from tlin Italian dmum) or 
llic Arabic dinar (<i.t .) ; I'otli eveiilu- 
ally (lerned from tlic Latin dean na.s. 

DEBAL, 11 .] I. See DIUL-SIND. 

DECCAN, n.j). and a<i.). Hind. 
Jhikhin, Vahkhin^ Dakhan^ Jhikkhun ; 
ddkUuna, tlie Priiki. biriii of Skt. 
daktihina^ ‘ tlie Soulli’; onpnally ‘on 
tlie right band’ ; comjiare ihxtrr, Se^ioi. 
The Southern jiait of India, the 
l‘etiiii.snlu, and esnccially tlie Table- 
land between the Kasterii and AVest-erii 
CvliHUts. It has I fen often applied 
also, jKilitieally, t.o sperilic States in 
Ibat part of India, v.y. by the Portn- 
gtiese vn the Ifitli century to the 
MahoiiiTnedun Kingdom ot Bijapnr, 
and ill more recent times by ourselves 
to the State of Hyderabad. In We.sterii 
India tlie Deccan staiidiS opposed to 
the Concan (q.v.), i.r. the table-laud 
of the interior to the niaritime plain ; 
ill UpTier India the Deccan stands 
0}>p0Bea to Hindust&n, roundly 
speaking, the country south of the 


Nerbudda to that north of it. The 
term frequently occurs in the Skt. 
books in the form dakahiiufipailia 
(‘ Southern region,’ whence the Greek 
form in our first (juot.ation), and 
dakshhuftya (‘ Southern ’ — qualifying 
some word for ‘ country ’). So, in the 
Ranclut f antra : “Tliere is in the 
Soul hern region (dnkahiitdt^a janapada) 
a town called Miliilarojiya.” 

c. A.D. 80-90.— “But immoiluitely after 
lljiryt?{i^a the adjoininj? contiiioiit extends 
from the North to the South, wherefore the 
rciriou iM culled DachinabadfiB (Aa^u^a- 
f-iahijs), for the South i'< called in thoir 
t<iiimie DachaAOB (Adxavos). ” — Periplus 
MJ'2., (ieoy. fir. Min. i ‘2.54. 

1.510.'-“ In the Miiiil city of Decan tliere 
renjns a Kiu^% who m a ’Mahoinniedan." — 

I urf/t^ n/iz, 117. (Here the toriii is apjiliod 
to the city and kingdom of Bljapiir). 

1517. — “On connne out of thi.s Kingdom 
of (bizarat and Cambay n»w’iird.s the South, 
jiinl the inner ]>uri.sof India. i« the Kingdom 
of Dacani. which the Indians call Decan.” — 
Jiiulma, 09. 

15.5*2.- “Of Decani or Daque as we now 
call it.” — (*(istanht‘dn, li. ,50. 

,, “He (MahniHd Shah) was so 
lK>worfnl that ho now presumed .style 
himself King of (.'anara, giving it the name 
of Decan. And the name i.s said to have 
Ikmjii givoii to it from the combination of 
(htferent nations contained in it, because 
Decanij in their language signitids 'mon- 
grel.’” — />c lianox. Dec. IJ. hv. v. cap. 2. 
(It IS difticult to discover what has led 
a.stniy hero the usually welJ-infonnod De 
Barros). 

1808 — “ For the I'lirtuyitln of Jhuiain had 
wrouglit with an ancient friend of theirs a 
/tiUfii. who was absolute liord of a Prouince 
(betwoeno Jktnniu, (fuzrrat^ and Deoan) 
called Crnly, to bo roadie with ‘200 Horse- 
men to stay my jmssiigo.”— IT. Hair- 
kinn, in l*uic/iui>, i. *209. 

[1012. • “The DesaninB, a people border- 
ing on them (Portuguc.se) have he.sieged six 
of thoir jKirt towns.” — Ihuivrr.% Lfttrrs^ i. 
‘2.58.J 

Ifilfi. — “. . . his .son Sultan (’oron, who 
ho de.signed, should command in Deccan.” — 
Sir T. Jtoe. 

I ,, “'I'hure is a re.solution taken that 
Sultan ('aronne shall go t<» the Deoaa 
Warros.” Ihid. link. Soc. i. 19‘2. 

[16*23.— “A Moor of DaoAn.”— P. della 
Vu/le, Hak. Soc. ii. 2*25.] 

1667.— 

“ But such as at thi.s day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Deoan spreads her arms.” 

Paradise Loat^ ix. [1102-3]. 

X726. “Dooan [as a division] includes 

Deoan, Cunkmn, and Faisa- 

fya, V. 1. 
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c. 1750. — “ . . . alore lo Nalmho d'Arcate, 
tout i^otit Soiffueur qu’il tfUiit, couipurd an 
*Souba du Dekun dnnt il u'^toit <iuu le 
Fennior tmiter (xir) aveo iujuh uotiuuo iin 
8<>nveriiin uvec sow su^els."— I.iOttor of M. 
Busay, ill Camhndfjt' s H'd/’ in India, 
p. xxi\. 

1K70.— “In tbc Deccan aud in ('e\lon 
tree.a and biiahu." near spnnjys, may ofton l»o 
seen covered with votive Howers.”— 
ih'tffln (t/ ‘JOU. N.B. Thi^ is 

a questionable stiitcincnt as- rej;urds the 
Deeciin. 

DECCANY, arlj., also iLsecl as snbsl. 
I’roperly ddUniii^ dnhUu'hl, dahhni 

(.'oinnif; I'roiii the Deccan. A (Muliom- 
iiiedaii) iiiliahitJint of the 1 ha-can 
Also the Very peculiar dialect o| 
Hindustani spoken by such peojde. 

151 ri. - ‘-The Decani laiiR-u.-iire. which is 

the natural Uint^noge of the eountn. 
Jiarhom, 77. 

1.572.- “. . . 

Decanys. Orias. quo e espentnv'' 

I'etii dc sua Halva(;ao uas resonuntos 
Afrnas do (iatige, . . vii. 20. 

157H. -"I'he Decanine (call the Betel- 
leaf) Am." • Jeove, b’lO. 

c ir)iK).-“HcnceDak’hiniB are notorious 
ill Hindilstiin for stupidity. . . Autluu- 
quoted by Bftn'fiinaun, JJ/i, i. 413. 

[1813.— “. . . and the Decanne-bcan 
{hnfm are very conspicuous.’’ 

Forin-f, itr, Affm. 2nd. od. i. 105.] 

18fil.- 

“ Ah, 1 rode a Deccanee charger, with a 
Hiiddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Bersiun sword, and a twelve-foot 
H|ienr, and a pistol at rny waist ’’ 

•So A, LtidVf Tiir (dd I*{tidarrf. 

pECK,.s. A look, a |)eep. Imp. of 
Hind, dftkh-iid^ ‘to look.’ 

[1830.— “When on a sudden, coming to a 
check, Thompson's mahout called out. 
‘Dekhl Sahib, Dekhl'" - (>r. SjHirtihq Aftn/,, 
ed. 1873, i. 350.] 

1854. — “. . . tho.se formed the wh»>lo a.s- 
Homblage, with the occasional exception of 
some officer, shipping as ho passed by, 
returning from his niorning ride ‘just to 
have a doklh at the steamer.' . . - IT. 

Arnold^ Oatfirld^ i. 85. 

DEEN, H. Ar, Hind, din, ‘the 
faith.’ The cry of excited Mahom- 
medans, Pin, Din ! 

c. 1580. — “. . . crying, an is their way, 
Dim, Dim, Mafamem, so that they filled 
earth and air with terror and conf iLsion. — 
Prinwr e Honra, Ac., f. 19. 

fc. 1760.— “The sound of ding Mahomed." 
— Orme, MiHtartf Trann. Madras ropnnt, 
ii. 339. 


I [1764. — “When our seupoys (•bservod the 
I oiiemy they mivo them a cUng or huzm.’’— 
j Carracrio/i, /.</r o/niiiv i. 57-1 

' DELHI, n.i). The f.imou.s ca}iitnl 

of the great Moghuls, in the hitter 
year.s ot tlwit^ faiuilt ; and the seat, 
under variou.s names of iiiaiii juvcefl- 
iiig dyiia.sties, going l>aik into ages of 
I which w'e have no distiml reconl, 
Dilll is, aecording to (’uniiingham, the 
old Himlu form of the name ; Dihli is 
that ii.sed b\ Mahommed.ins. Accord- 
ing to Piinjiih and (,hn:rh‘s (ii. 117 

■SM/.), Dil/ml IS tr.nlit ionall\ the name 
of the I)il!l ot Pntln] Pil IS an 

old Hindi word for .in eminence ; and 
tin-. 1" ]»robablv llie i-tvmology ot 
Piljnif and Ptili. The stsond qiiot.i- 
fioi. ti-oiii (’oriv.-i < imou-,|\ illu.strate-. 
the loosi-ne-,s n| In'- geogi.ijih\ [Tlie 
name h.i-. bc( oiM) uiiple,is.int familiar 
III eoiniection with tile .'-o-ialied ‘ Pdlu 
Inal,* .1 form of Oriental -innlar to 
liiskra Ihittoij, Aleppo K\ il, Lahore or 
Multan .‘sou* (‘-ee Drlhi (Jtrjtftr,, 15, 
note).] 

1205 ( .M 'ih.-iinmiel (lln.n :iiiio.hcd) “io- 

Wiirds Dehh (inav tbsl i ic-j-rvr it.s ju-o-- 
pcritj . and pcr|»ctuiite iti splondoui '), whu li 
1 - among the thief (mother) iitie- of Hind. ’ 

' IJamn NisAmi in EfVtnf, n, -JK), 

c. 1.321. — “ Hiou- tcTfjini (T.iiiii, near 
Bombuy) regiiiit Sarnu-cni, muik subjacontc- 
dal dill. . . . Audiens ipsi inqiunibir dol 
Dali . . nnsit et ordin.iMt ut ipsi^ ]>>- 
molic peiiitu- cupurctm. . . " /’>. iklnrn , 

See fJtUJtotf, Alt-., Ai>p., pp \ and x. 

c. ]:t30. “Dilli . . !i lortain travoUer 
relates that the )»ru-k-buill wall- of ihu great 
cit} are loftier than the walls of Hamath ; 
it stands in a {ilain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand. At the distance of a tmni 
sung runs u great river, not .so big, however, 
as Kiiphniios Ahu/jedu, in UiUienUtHtci , 
189 net/. 

c. l.’W4, “The wall that surrounds Dihli 
has no equal. . . . The eitv of Dihli 
28 gatajH ..." Ac. — //»<• /tatnfu, iii. 147 

nrqf/. 

c. 1375. — The ('nr/u ('otahnuiof the French 
Library shows ciiUat dr Dilli and also /.'» 
Hfft Jh'Ht, w’ith this rubric lielowit: ** An 
ejtlu uv mt/dCl (/ran r jntdnrat vU)lt 
Arfuejtt $(ifdA iwi DOC ort/nnK e 0 mifUd 
hamms d aivaf/ nof fa »en inipen. lid nirora, 
fuuftui MriiJi Hovdirr. ..." 

14.59.— Fra Mauro’s great map at Venice 
shows Deli eitiadr ijrandi*iti»i4i, and the 
ruVirick i^nrMa cittadr. iwhUaminia zd donu- 
nam tvfu rf /tame dr/ Dili oier India Primu. 

1516.— “I’hin king of Dely oonflnea with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands from the 
King of Cnnilmy ; and from the King of 
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Daoan, hin HenranU and eaptairiB with many 
of hid people, took much, and nfierwnrdH 
in time thev revolted, and not themHolved 
iipaakinga/’ — Jiarliosa, p. 100. 

IMH. -“And thin kingdom tf) which the 
Jkidiir pnxjeodod wan called the Dely ; it 

very (H’ent, hut it wiu*! all distnrl>ed by 
a urn and the ri.siri(!;s of one party of^aindt 
unothor, becauKc the Kinp was dead, and 
tho Bonn wore h(?htintf witli each otlior for 
the Hi»vcroignty.” — f/ormi, iii. TiOli. 

,, “^'hls Kiiurdoni of Dely i'* the 
pTcatest that is t<i bo hccii in those part.“, 
for one ]Himt that it holds is m I’ersia, ami 
the other is in contact with the Loochcsis 
{os L^qtnu'i) beyfind China.*’ Ihui. in, 

e. IndS. — “ Alicuit si\teo*n yeeres past 
this Kirif? (of Cuttack), with his Kin^- 
<lome, were destroyed b\ tlio Kiiif; i»f l*ul- 
t.ine, which was also Kin^' of tht* jrn*atcst 
jiart of lienjfala . . . I<ut this tyrant 

eiiioyud his Kin^^donie hut a sm.dl time, 
hut wits coiKiuerod by another tir.iut, whieh 
was the ^rreat Mop»I Kinc of Airrn. Delly, 
.ind of all Camhaia."- C<e -«o in 

Hal l. 11. :ir.8. 

Itill. — “On the left hand is seem the <ar 
kassi* of old Dely, called the nine castles 
antfr fiftio-two jrates, now inhabited onely 
by if\mjnrs. . . . The citi is 2*“ bciweene 
Gate and Gate, be^rirt \mi1i a stronj; wall, 
but iiivieh ruinaU'. . . - M'. Finch, in 

/‘tircfuis, 1 . 430 . 

DELING, s. This was a kind of 
lianiiiiock couvevaiico, .suspendfd from 
«i jiolf, iiieiilioned by the (dd travellers | 
in Pegu. The word is not known to i 
IhirineHe seliobira, and is jK*rbaps a j 
Persian word. Moiiiiiski gives I 

adj. jtnuiulus. wa/i/irrns'/w.” The tlinuj | 
seems l,o be the Mahivnlain Munch'd. 
(See MUNCHEEL and DAND7). 

ir»6l).— " (Carried in u closet w hich they 
call Deling, in the which a nmn shall l>o 
very well oocummodutod, with eushkms 
nnuur his head ." — Carmr Frrdrnkf. in 
Ihill. ii. 3ti7. 

l/)8r). — “This Delingo is a strong cotton 
cloth douVilod, ... OB big a« an ordimiry rug, 
and having an iron ut each end to attach it 
by, HU that in the middle it hangs like a 
)>ouch or purae. llieBo innis are attached to 
a very thiok oane, and this is h<irno by four 
men. . . . When you go on a journey, ii 
cuHhion iH put ut the head of this DelingO, 
and you got in, and lay your head on tho 
cushion," &o . — (Jasjtaro lialhlj 1. 99/;. 

1587. — “From Ciriun wo went to Macao, 
which iH a pretie towne, whore wo loft our 
iKwte and Faroeg, and in the morning 
taki^ Delingegei, which are a kind of 
Gochea made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
earned vpon a atang betweene 3 and 4 men ; 
we TOme to Pegu (£e mme day.”— 7i. Fitch, 
in Bakl. ii. 391. 


DmLY, MOUNT, n.p. Port. Monte 
D'Eli. A iiioiintain on the Malaliur 
coast which forms a remarkable object 
from .seaward, and the name of whicli 
occurs sometimes as applied t.o a Stal-e. 
or City adjoining the mountain. It 
is jirominently meiilioned in all the 
old hooks on India, though strange 
to wiy the May) of India in Keith 
.lohnstone's Koval Atlas has neither 
name nor indication of tliis famous 
hill. [It IS shown in ( loiistahle’s Hand 
Atlas.] It was, according to Correa, 
the first Indian land seen l)y Vasco da 
<iama. The n.iinc is Malayfil. Eli 
mala, ‘ High ^fountain.’ Several 
erroneous t x])laiiat ions liave however 
heiMi given. A common one is that 
it means ‘ Seven Hills.’ This arose 
u ith tlie l omyiiler of the local Ski. 
Malultmija or legend, who rendered 
the name Suptamiln, ' Seven Hills,’ 
coiifoiiiidiiig cli with e/a, ‘seven,’ which 
has no ay»}>licalion. Again we shall 
find It exjilained as ‘fiat-liiH’; hut 
here cli is substituted for cli. [The 
Mad ran GIoh.\ gives the word as Mai. 
c‘Jii}nala, and e.xyilains it as ‘ Ihit-hill,’ 
“ because infested ))y iMts. '] Tlie 
position of the tDvv’ii and jiort of Ely 
or Hill mentioned bv the older 
travellers is a little (^oubtful, but 
see Marco Polo, note.s to Hk. ill. ch. 
wiv, ’ITie Khj-Maidc of the Peiitiii- 
geriau Tables is not unlikely to be an 
iiidicat ion of Ely. 

1298.-— “Eli i*' a Kiugiloni towards the 
woBl, ulnnit 300 niiloa from C'omari. . . . 
There is m; itn»i>er harlaair in the country, 
hut there are many rivers wdth good cb- 
tiiarioK, wide and deep.’’— A/tircf; Polo, Bk. 
HI. ch. 24. 

c. 1330. — “Three days journey Iteyond 
this city (Manjarur, t.r. Mangalore) there 
IS H great hill W'hich yirojocts into tho sea, 
and is descriud by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called Hill.” — Abul/eila, in Gil- 
lUmeister, 18.^. 

c. 1343.— “At tho end of that time we 
Bot off for Hill, where wo arrived two days 
later. It ir n largo well-built mwn on n 
grout Imy (or oHtuiiry) which big ships enter.” 
— Ibn Batata, iv 81. 

c. 1440. — “Proceeding onwards he . . . 
arrived at two cities situated on tho sea 
shore, one named Pacamuria, and the o^er 
HoUy.” — Nii'olu Conti, in Indw. in the XVth 
Cent. p. 6. 

1516.— “After passing this place along 
the cottst is the Mountain Dely. on the edge 
of the sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
ships of tlie Alooni and the Gentiles • • • 
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sight this uioimtain . . . and make their 
reckoning hy it.” — Bttrhosa, 149. 

c. l.%2.— “ In twenty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold before 
that they saw it, this was a great monn- 
tiiin which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of C’ananor, which the |)efiple of 
the country in their langiuige call the ruoun* 
tain Dely, fill/ meaning ‘the rat,’* and 
they cal] it Mount Dely, because in thn 
mountain there arc so many rats that they 
could never make a village there.”— ronra, 
Tiire^ Voifiiifis, kc., Hak. Soc. 

1;»79 — . . Mahk Ren Habccb . . . pro- 

ceeded tirst to Quilon . . . and after erecting 
a mostjuc in that town and settling his wife 
there, he himself j<iurnejo<l to [Hill 
MarawTj. . . .” — K»)W landson's Tr. of Tiihfiit' 
iiIMujahulfen, p. ol. (Here and elsewhere 
in this ill-edited hook //ill Mamvl is read 
and printed HulMief Murmnee). 

[1(123.—“ . . a high Hill, inland near 

the seashore, call’d Monte Deli.” — /’. ddla 
ViiHr, Uak. Soc. ii. 3.").'*]. 

1638. — *‘Sur Ic midy nou.s passitines ;i 
In veuc dc Monte-Leone, <|ni est vne haute 
nioutagne dont Ics Malabares <ioscouurcnt 
de loin le>j vui«seaux, <pi’ils i>ouiient athi- 
quer avec adnantago.” Maiiftfhfo, 27i>. 

1727. — ‘ And three leagues south fnnii 
Mount Dolly is a s]>aciou'< deep Kiver called 
Balliapatam, where the Ungli.sh C’<»mpuny 
had once a Factory for VepiHjr.”- .1. 
//uiinlton, i. 291 , [ed. 1741, ii. ‘2931. 

177)9.— “Wc arc further to remark that 
the late trouble- at Tollitherry, which 
proved almost fatal tx) tliat settlement, 
took nse from a dispute w’lth our linguist 
and the Pnnee of that Country, relative to 
lands he, the Iingui.st, held at Mount 
Dilly. Lftlfr of March 23. In 
Loiiij, 198. 

DELOLL, s. A broker ; H. troin 
Ar. dalldl; the lit4*Tal iiiefuniig being 
one who direct.s (the luiyer und .seller 
U) their hsiigain). In Egy])t- the wfird 
IS now also used in jiarticulur for a 
broker of old elothe.s and tin; like, as de- 
scribed by Lane lu low. (See also under 
NEELAMd 

[c. IGB.*!. — “He spared also the bouse of a 
deceased Delale or Gentile broker, of the 
Dutch.” — Jiem-in, ed. OirnstuUf, 188. In 
the hrst English trans. this iiussagu runs: 
“He has also regard to the House of the 
Deceased De Lah .”] 

1684.—“ Five DelolU, or Brokers, of 
Deccu, after they had been with rnc went 
to Mr. Beard's chamlior. . . ."—/ledges. 
Diary, July 2,'l ; [Hak. Soc. i. 1.'121. 

1754. — “Mr. Baillie at Jugdeu, accused 
hy these villains, our duloli. who carried on 
for a long time their most flagrant rascality. 
'File Duloli at Jugdoa found to charge the 


* A correction is made here on Lord Htanlry's 
traimlatiou. 


Gominuiy 15 jior cent, beyond the price of 
the goods ." — Furt ll'm. Omm. In Lmig, 
p. 50. 

1824. — “ I was alxiut to answer in great 
wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went b}, 
loaded w'ith all sorts of .second-hand clothes, 
which he was hawking aliont for sale."— 
//ajji Daki, 2d ed. i. 183; [ed. 18.5], 
p. 81 J. 

183.5. — “ fn ninny of tho scxjks in Cairo, 
auctions are held . . . once or twnce a week. 
They arc condiictud by ‘ dellall ’ (or brokers). 
. . . The ‘ delldll ’ carry tho goods U]) and 
down, announcing the sums bidden by the 
rne.s of ‘liarfig.'" — /jan>\ Mixt. Egyptians^ 
ed. 1860, ]). 317 ; [fith cd. ii. 13]. 

DEMIJOHN, s. A large gloMs 
bottle holding 20 or 30 ipiarbs, or more. 
The uord is not Anglo-Indian, but it 
IS introduced liere because it has been 
siijijiosed to he the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
l)een taken from the naim- of Jhivinghnv 
in Persia, This looks plausible (coni' 
pare tlie iVrsian origin of carboy, 
whieli is another name for just the 
same thiinf), liiit no liistorieal proof 
has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted hy Mr. Marsh in Ins Noirs m 
fVedijtmod^s Jh'etumfmi, and hy Dozy 
(Sup. (luj. Jhet. Arabes). It may he 
noticed, as Worthy of further eiujuirv, 
that Sir T. He.diert (192) sjieaks of the 
abundance and chea})neHs of m'ne at 
Daiiiaghun. Niebuhr, how'ever, in a 
passage (juotcfl below, uses the word 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the .Oth ed. of Lane’s Mod. Eigyptiam, 
18G0, ]). 149, there is a remark quoted 
from Hammer-PurgsUill as to the 
omission from the detail of domestic 
vessels of tw’o w hose names have been 
adojited 111 Enrojiean languages, viz. 
the (jarrit or jurrii, a W'ater * lar,’ and 
th<‘ dnitlifihi or dtmrjdn, ^la davie- 
jeanne' The woid is undoubtedly 
known in modern Arabic. The MohU 
of B. Bistanl, the chief modern luitive 
h;.vicoii, e.vplaiiiH Dilmipim a.s ‘a great 
glass vessel, big-hellied and narrow- 
neekeil, and covered w'lth wicker- 
work ; a Pei lan word.'* The vulgar 
use the forms damajana and daman- 
jdna. Denne-jmiine ajuiears in P- 
liiclieh't, Diet, de la Langue E\anc. 
(1759), wdth this definition: ^^[Lagena 
anipliar] Norn cpie les niatelots don- 
nuiit a line grande bouteille couverte 

* Proliably not much strwHB can b* laid on thin 
laHt Htatnniniit. fThc N.K.D. thinkM that the 
Arabic word came from tlie WeNtJ* 
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natte.” It is not in tlie great Cas- 
tilian Diet, of 1729, but it is in those 
of the last cento rv, e.g. Diet, of the 
Si)an. Academy, ed. 1 869. “ Damnju- 

ana^ f. Provfiiicia de) And(alucia, 
c'ASTANA . . . ” — and rmiaTia is ex- 
]»laiiied a.s a “great vessel of glass or 
tiMTa cotta, of the Hgure of a che-stnot, 
and used to hold li<jUor.” [See 
which believes the word adopted from 
damr’jmnnf, on the analogy ‘Bel- 
larmine’ and ‘Grey heard.’] 

1762.- Notre vin ^5toit dans do grandn 
flneoiis do verro (DamEBjanea) dnnt rhacun 
ienoit ijrhs de 20 iMiutoilloa.” — Siebuht, 
Voyivjf, 1 . 171. 

DENGUE, s. Tl.e name a]>])lie(l 
to a kind of fever. 'I’lie term i.s of 
West Indian, not Ea.st Indian, oiigjii, 
and has only become kno\Mi and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
yeai.s or more. Tht‘ origin of the 
name which seems to be generally ac- 
cejded is, that o\Miig to tlie .still' un- 
heiiding carriagi* N\hieh the fever in- 
duced in thiKst* who sullered from it, 
the negroe.s in the W. Indie.s gave it 
the name of "dandy fever’; and this 
name, taken ii]» by the Sjianiard.s, was 
converted into denyy or detajuf. [But 
according to the N.k.lK Initli "dandy* 
and "dcriyuc* are corru]ition.s of the 
Swahili term, k'a dinya pepo, ‘sudden 
cramp-like .seizure b> an evil sjurit.’] 
Some of its u-sual characteri.stics are 
the great suddeiiiie.ss of attack ; often 
a red erujition ; pain anuainting .sonie- 
tinuis to anguish in head and Imck, 
and .shifting jiains in the joints; ex- 
cessive and sudden jnostration ; after- 
]>ains of rluMimatic character. Its 
ejiidcmic oc(nirrence.s are generally at 
long intervals. 

Omitting such occurrences in Amer- 
ica and in Egyjit, sy mjitoms attach 
to an epidemic on the (kiromandel 
<‘oast about 1780 which point to this 
disease ; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
sutferiug in (Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
repetition of eipial severity in tliat 
<iuarter till 1871-72, though there had 
been a minor visitation in 1863, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. 1. Railway Company, European 
and native, prior to August m that 
year, 70 per cent, had suflerea from 
U 


the disease ; and whole households 
were sometiines attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer fH. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
name aengue may have been known 
to medical men, but it was quite un- 
kiioTrVii to the lay Eurojiean public. 

188.'».— 1’HE Contagion of Dengue Fever. 
“ In u recent i.ssue (March 14th, p. 551) 
under the heading 'Dengue Fevor in 
New (Jnledonia,’ you remark that, ab 
thougli there had been upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, ‘euriously enough,’ 
there had not been one death. May I ven- 
ture to MU) that thu ‘curifwity’ would have 
boon much pjreater had there been a death 
tVir, ultbough thin diHcaso is ouo of the most 
infectious, and ns I eun testify from un- 
pleasant personal experience, one of the 
iuo.Mt painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare (Kjciirroncc. lii an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about five hun- 
dred ca.Mcs came undui my observation, not 
one death was recorded, in that epidemic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, intlammution of the cellular 
tissue, affecting chielly the face, neck, and 
.scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
se<|uulu, nunc but the lightest cases escaping. 

I am not aiMire that this is noted iu the 
text-lHx>ks as a characteristic of the dnsoose ; 
m fact, the dcscrq>tioris in the books then 
available to me, differed greatly from the 
disoase as I thou found it, and 1 believe 
that was the e\)>crionce of other medical 
ottirors at the time. . . . I'uring the 
epidemic of dengue above mentioned, an 
officer who was conliiiod to his quarters, 
convale.scing fr(»m the disease, wrote a letter 
homo to his father in Kngland. About 
throe days after the receipt of the letter, 
that gentleman comyilninod of being ill, and 
e\entually, from his desenption, had a 
ratlier severe attack of what, hud he boon 
in Bermuda, would have been called dengue 
fever. As it was, his medical attendant 
w’us pu/rJod to give a name to it. The 
disease did not spread to the other members 
of tlie family, and the jiatient made a good 
recovery . — Hfiiry J. Baniot, Surgeon, 
Modicaf Staff, Fort I'itt, Chatham.” From 
ilrUt»h AJt'dival Jimrm.ly April '25. 

DEODAR, R. The Mnis deodara. 
Loud., of the Himalaya, now known 
a.« an ornamental tree in England for 
some seve.nty-fii’e years past. The 
finest specimens in the Himalaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. The Deodax is now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
CedniB Libani. Tt is confined to the 
W. Himalaya from Nepal to Afgliani- 
stau ; it rea^»ears as the Cedai^ of 
Lebanon in Syria, and on thvo^h 
Cyprus and Asia Minor ; and 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Kiff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of C. Atlan- 
tka. The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deiudar as yielding 
a kind of turpentine (see below). We 
may note that an article called Deodar- 
wo^ Oil ap^xiars in Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son’s “List of Indian Products” (No. 
2$M1) [and see Watt^ Ecm, Did. li. 
236]. 

Deodar is by no means the universal 
name of the great (Vdar in the Hiina- 
lay. It is called so {Demhir^ DuiVy 
or Dydr [Drew^ Jumynooy 100]) in Kash- 
mir, where the deodilr pillars of the 
great mosque of Srinagar date from 
A.D. 1401. The name, indeed {deva- 
ddrUy ‘timber of tlie gods’), is applied 
in different jiarts of India to different 
trees, and even in the Hinifiluya t/O 
more than one. The list just referred 
to (which however lias n(»t. been re- 
vised critically) gives this name in 
different modihcations os applied also 
to the pencil (’edar {J unij^erag ezceUa\ 
to Giuitteria (or Uvnriii) hmyifoluiy to 
Sethia Indica^ to Erythroxylon areolaium^ 
and (on the Ravi and Sutlej) to Cupret- 
jms tonilom. 

The Deod&r first liecame known to 
Europeans in the beginning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who called it a Ihnue. 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Cajit. 
Gerard in 1819 ; but the first that 
grew were those sent by the Hon. W. 
Leslie Melville in 1622. 

c. ]030.~‘* Deiudar (or rather Diudax) est 
ex genere ubhel {i.f. juniper) quae dicitur 
pinuB Inda, et «Syr deiudar (Milk of Deodar) 
eat ejufl lac (turpentine)."— .<4 wmaa, Lat. 
Transl. p. 297. 

c. 1220. — “He sent for two trees, one of 
which was a . . . white jioplar, and the 
other a deoddr, that iH a hr. He planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir."— 
Chaxh ^dmahin Elliot, i. 144. 

DEBBISHACST, adj. This extra- 
ordinary word is given by C. B. P. 
(MS.) « a corruption of P. daryd- 
ahikcUy ‘ destroyed by the river.’ 


Mod. Egyptians^ Brownes DerviahM^ or 
Oriental Spiritualism, ; Capt. E. de 
Nevm^ Lee Khouany Ordree Beligieux 
chez lee Mueulmane (Paris, 1846). 

o. 1640.— “The dog CVoiirm . . . crying 
out with a loud vnyce, that every one might 
bear him. ... To them. To them, for <u we 
are aeeured hy the Hook of Elotrers, wherein 
the Prophet Noby doth promiee eternal delights 
to the Daroexes of the House of Mocquu, 
he will keep his word boUt with you and me, 
protnded trutt we bathe onrselees in the blood 
of these dogs Without Law ! " — PuUo(cnp. lix.), 
in Cogan, 72. 

1554. — ‘‘Hit* multa didicimus k monochiN 
Turcicis, qnos Dervis vocant."— 

Epist. 1. p. 93. 

1616.— “Among the MaJiomefaii^ urn many 
called Derviees, which relinnuish the World, 
and R))end their days in Solitude." — Terry, 
ill Purrhas, li. 1477. 

[c. 1630.~“Deniiisi." See TALIS- 
MAN.] 

1653.— “TI esUiit Dervische on Fakir ol 
inenoit unc vie wilitairo dans Idf Vkuh." 
— l)e la lioallaye-le-lSou:, ed. 16.57, p. 182. 

1670. — “ Aureng-Zobe . . . wu** roservod, 
crafty, and exceedingly verged in diB- 
sombhng, insomuch that for a long time be 
made professioD to bo a Fakue, that is, Poor, 
Darvloh, or Devout, renounemg the World.” 
Bernier, B.T. 3 ; [ed. Con 'stable, lOJ. 

1673.—“ The DerviMS professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb here (i.e. in Persia), but 
not with that ^4Ato they ramble uj> and 
down in India.*' — Fryer, 392. 

DESSATE,b. Mahr. deedl; in W. 
and S. India a luitive official in charge 
of a district, often held hereditarily ; a 
]H:tty chief. (See DIBBAVE.) 

1590-91.—“ ... the Detayofl, Mukaddams, 
and inhabitants of several jiarganahs made 
a comjdaint at Court." — Order in Aflrat-i- 
Ahmadi (Bird's Tr.), 408. 

[1811.—“ Dalseye."— A'tr/t/wCrir/-, jMtere 
of Tippoo, p. 196.J 

1883. — “The Dsui of Sawantwari haa 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He ia accom- 
panied by a £uro}>ean Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following, f^rom Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and viaits Cal- 
cutta ^fore returning to his territory, viA 
Madras.”— Mail, Jan. 24. 

The regular title of this chief appears 
to be Sar-Deedl. 


DESVI8H, s. P. darveeh ; a memlier 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardly used now among 
glo- Indians, jfaklr [see FAEEEBJ 
lug taken its pl^e. On the 
uedan confraternities of this 
Herklota^ 179 eeqq.; Lame^ 



DE8TOOB, 8. A Parsee priest ; P. 
daetur, from the Pahlavi dosfdbor, ‘n 
prime minister, councillor of State . . - 
a high jiriest, a bishop of the Parsees ; 
a custom, mode, manner’ (Hau^t 
PahUjLvi and Paaand Olouary). [Bee 
IMJBTOOB.] 
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ItfSO.— . . their DiitOTM or hi^h 
prieflt. ..." -jAtrd'* Ditplay, &u., oh. viii. 

1689.—“ The higheit Priest of the Perdu 
is called Daitoor, their ordinary Priests 
/Mroogfor Ilvrfiooda [HEBBED]." — Odngivn, 
376. 

1809. — “I'he Dnitoor is the chief priest 
of his sect in Bomlwy ." — Marui (Jruiiam.^ 36. 

1877. — “. . . le DeitOlir de nos jours, pas 
plus quo Ic Mnf^e d’autrefois, no souiicouiie 
les ]))iUNOH Rucoessives quo sa reli^uui a 
travcrsdes ."— Ontiazd ft Akn^ 
w<(/w, 4. 

DEUTI, DUTY, r. H. diufi, dewti, 
ilrotiy Skt. ‘u lainji’; a laiiij)- 

Mand, but al.sti a liiik-bfuivr. 

f. 1526.— (In Hindustan) “mstoad of n 
< nndlc or torch, you have a gang of dirty 
fellows whom they call Deiitil, who hold in 
thoir hand a kind uf small trittod, to the 
side of one leg of which . . . they fasten a 
j»liiint wic’k. ... In their right hand they 
hold a gf^rd . . . and whoiiovor the ^^iek 
rei|uiroK oU, they .supply it fn>m this gourd. 
... If their ornperor.s or chief nohility at 
,'uiy time have occasion for ii light by night, 
these filthy Dedtii tiring in their lamp . . . 
and there stand holding it close by his side." 

UnUd-. 333. 

1681. — “ Hix men for Dutys. /{uudt’ff 
(see ROUNDEL), and Kitty sole (see KITTY- 
SOLD." — List of Servants allowed at Made- 
pollam Factory. Ft. (ieitryt Com., 
ilan. 8. In Futfn and A'.rf.s. fso. ii. p. 72. 

DEVA-DAJSi, s. H. ‘Slnve-girl 
of tile gods ’ ; the otlicial name 
«»f Ibe poor girls who are devoted 
to dancing and pro.stitntion in the 
idol -temples, of Southern India e.speci- 
:i11y. “The like existed at ancient 
t’orinth under the name of iep6Soo\ot, 
>\liich is ne.arly a translation of the 
Hindi name . . . (see Strabo, viii. 6).” 
— Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii, 33k The.se 
apjiendoges of Aphrodite worshi]), lior- 
rowed from Phcenicio, were the same 
tiling as the kUdealidth repcjitedly men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, e.g. Deal. 
Axiii, 18 : “Thou shalt not bring the 
wages of a kfidenha . . . into the House 
of Jehovah.” [See Ch^eynn, in Enrycl. 
Bibl. ii. 1964 neq."] Both male and female 
if/)66ouXoi are mentioned in the famous 
iiLscription of Citium in Cyprus {Ctyrp, 
Inner. Semit. No. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of *ahna, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian *dlinui. (See 
BANGINO-aiBL.) 

1702.— “Peu de temps aprhs ie baptiiai 
une Deya-Daohl, ou ktclave Jhvine, o'ost 
^;^i qu’oa appelle las femmes doi^ les 
Prfttree des idoles abusent, eotts preMxte 


uue leurs dieux les demandent."— 
Ed\fianteM, x. 246. 

c. 1790. — “La principale occupation des 
deyadaJiohieB, est de danser devant Timage 
de la divinity qu’elles servent, et de chanter 
ses Inuanges, soit dans son temple, soit 
dans les rue.s, lorsqu’on norte I'idole dmis 
dcH pnicessions. . . ." — liaafuer ii. \06. 

1668.— “The D&aii, the dancing girls at- 
tached to Pagodas. They are each of them 
niarned to an idol when (juito young. Their 
male children . . . have no difflcid^ty in ac- 
(|uinng a decent jiositiun in society. The 
female children are generally brought up 
t<» the trade of their mothers. . . . It ia 
customary with a few castes to present their 
siiperHiious dniighters to the Pagodas. . . 

— yehon'.f Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 

DEVIL, fi. A jjctty whirl yviiid, or 
circulHr .storm, i.s often so called. (See 

PISACHEE, SHAITAN. TYPHOON.) 

flC08-10.— “Often you see coming from 
afar great whirlwinds which the suilurs call 

dragons pyianf d* Lataf, Hak. Soc. i. 11. 

[1813.—“ . . wo were often surrounded 
by the little whirlwinds called hugulas, or 
Devils." — FfO'hen, Or. Mnn. 2nd od. i. 118.] 

DEVIL-BIRD, R. This is a name 
ii.sed in Ceylon fur a bird believed to be 
a kind of owl— according to Haeckel, 
quote<l below, tbe Syrnium Indram of 
Syke.s, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, (pioted below, however, 
believe.s it to be a Podargus, or Night- 
hawk. 

c. 1.328.—“ Quid dicam ? Diabolui ibi 
etiam Icquitur, saopo ut saopius, hominibuR, 
noctumts tempuribus, sicut ego oudivi." — 
Jordani Afirabilia, in Rec. de Voyagex, iv. 53. 

1681. — “This for certain J can affirm. 
That oftentimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in the Night ; 'tis very shrill, 
almost like the burking of a Dog. This I 
have often hoard myself ; but never heard 
that he did anybody any harm. . . . To 
behove that this is the V oico of the Devil 
these reasons urge, liecause there is no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and lieouuse it will on a sadden 
do]>art from one place, and make a noise in 
another, cjuicker than any fowl could 6y ; 
and becHiwo the very Dugs will tremble and 
shake when they hear it. " — Kiiox's Ceylon, 78. 

1849._“])evil’i Bird (Strix Oaulama or 
Ulama, Stngh..), A species of owl. The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
sidered a sure presage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures bo taken to avert its 
infernal threats, and refuse its warning. 
Though often heard even on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintoin that it has 
never been caught or distinctly seen, and 
they consider it to be pne of the mqp 
annopng of the evil spirits whioh 
their country. Ceylon, p^pupwii 
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1860.--“Tbe DevU-BIrd, is not an owl . . . 
its ordinary note is u magnificont clear 
shout like that of a human l>eing, and 
which can be heard at a great distance. ^ It 
has another cry like that of a hen just 
oau| 2 :ht, but the sounds which have earned 
for it its bad name . . . are iudescnbable, 
the most appalling that can bo imagined, 
and scarcely to t>e hoard without shudder- 
ing ; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams arc l)eing stopped by 
being strangled.” — Atr. Mitj\yrd’» Rote in 
TennenCi> (Griffon, i. 167. 

1881.— “The uncanny crj- of the devil- 
bird, tSurnium Judruni . . Ilaecktf's 
Visit to ( 'rtflon, 235. 

DEVIL’S BEACH, Tlii.s was 

the old name of a nvicli on the 
Hoogly R. a little above Pulta (and 
about l.'i inile.s above Calcutta). On 
that reach are several gi'oups of dewals, 
or idol-temj>les, which probably gave 
the name. 

1684. — “ August 28. —1 boi rowed the late 
Dutch KhsciJl’s Budgero (see BUDOEROW), 
and wont iu Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. 
Littleton '(etc.) “as far us y^^ Devill'a Reach, 
where 1 caused y* tents to be pitched in ex.- 
I>ectation of y* Presidcnt’.s arrival! and lay 
hero all night.” — Uedaeg. JJiary. lluk. Soc. 
i. 156. 

1711.— “From the lower Point of Devil’s 
Reach you must koe]> mid -channel, or 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for tho Lar- 
l>oard IS Hbual until you come into tho 
beginning of f^ufta or Ptmtto Reach, and 
there abreast of a single groat Tree, you 
must edge over to the East Shore below 
Pulta.” — Tht Eurjluh Eilof, 54. 

DEVIL WOBSHIP. Tliis jdiraae 

is a literal translation of hUilta-vOjd^ i.e. 
worship of bhiltas [sec BHOOT f. a word 
which app4ir.H in slightly diti’ering 
forms in various languages of India, 
including the Tamil country. A bhuta^ 
or as in Tamil more ii.sually, pey, is a 
malignant being which is conceived 'to 
arise from the jierson of anyone who has 
come to a violent death. This sujier- 
stition, in one form or another, seems 
to have formed tlie religion of the 
Dravidian trihe.s of S. India liefore tlie 
introduction of Brahmani.sm, and is 
.still the real religion of nearly all the 
low castes in that region, wdiilst it is 
often patronized also hy the higher 
castes. These superstitions, and especi- 
ally the demonolatrous rites called 
‘devil-dancing,' art identical in char- 
acter with those commonly known as 
Sha/numism [see BEAMAN], and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, and 


among a vast variety of tribes iu Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, not excluding the 
Burmese. A full account of the demon- 
worshin of Tinnevelly was given hy 
Bp. Caldwell in a small pamphlet on 
the “ Tinnevelly Shauars " (Madras 
1849), and intere.sting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of other 
regions will be found in his Compara- 
tive Grammar (2ud ed. .^>79 W97.); see 
also Marco PolOy 2nd ed. ii. 79 scij. ; 
[0)>pert. Ori(j. Inhabit, of Pharatavarkt^ 
554 mjq.^ 

DEWAL, DEWALE, S. II. dcwal^ 

Skt. (leva-iilaifa ; n Tem])le or ])ngo(la. 
Thi.s, or Ikioahjarh^ is the plirase 
commonly used 111 the Bomhiiy terri- 
tory for a Christian church, lii Ceylon 
, T) 6 wi \6 18 a temple dedical(‘d to a 
Hindu god. 

1681.— “The wecond order of Pricats arc 
those called Eoppuhs, who are the Priests 
that belong to tho Tom]>les of the other (io<ls 
(i.e. other than limiiitm, or Buddha). Their 
Toinplcaaro called Dowals.”— A'aox, CeyhSy 

fl797.— “Tho Conjpany will settle . . . tho 
dowal ortonu>lc charge ’ — ’IVeuty, in Loyaii, 
Matotmr, in 285. 

fl813.— “They plant it (tho miyna tree) 
near the dewals or Hindix) temples, 1111 - 
jiropcrly called Pagodas.”— Or. Mem. 
2nd cd. i. 15]. 

DEWALEEA, s. 11. diwuliyd, ‘a 
hankrujit,’ from thwdhi^ ‘bankruptcy,' 
and that, though tlie etymology is di.s- 
]mted, is alleged he connected with 
dipa, ‘a lamp’; because “it is the 
custom . . . when a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lam]> in his house, shop, or 
office, and alwcond therefrom for some 
time until his iTeditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of assets." — Drummond's Illustrations 
(H.V.). 

DEW ALLY, s. H. diwdlij from Skt» 
dlpa-dlika. ‘a row of lamps,' i.e. an 
illumination. An autumnal feast at- 
tributed to tlie celebration of various 
divinities, as of Lakshmi and of 
BhavunI, and also in honour of 
Krishna's slaying of the demon Naraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 

S risoners. It is held on the last two 
ays of the dark half of the month 
Asvim or A/ran, and on the new moon 
and four following days of KarttikOi t.e. 
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usually some time in October. But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
^liffcrent parts of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, e.g. at the tliree 
Priisidency towns, nor will any curt 
4'xpre8sion define the dates. In Bengal 
the name JJiivdll is not used ; it is 
Kail Ptljd^ the feast of that grim 
goddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and tin*- 
vorks, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gainiding, and HJicrifice of 
goat,H, shoe]), and buffaloes. 

Ifil3. — . no e(]iiinoctio da ontrada dc 
libra, dia ehamado Div&ly, tcm till i)rivilogio 
e vertude rjiie obnga falar aaarvoroh, plantiiH 
t urva.s. . . —(Jodinfio de Errdtu, f 3H#. 

[162Jt. — ‘•October the four and twentieth 
vas the Davali, or Feast of the Indian 
(Umtilcs." — /'. della Hak. Hoc. ii. 20fi.] 

IG.*!)]. — “In the month of DrtnUr, eight 
days after the full nuMin, tliere is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou, which im culled 
DipiWali.”— /loffei hf Oiteu-Deurr. 

[i671. — “In October they begin their 
jcarew'ith great feasting, Jollity, Sending 
rrosenta to all they have any bnsynos with, 
which time is called Dually." — Uedfffx, 
Jhnrj/, Hak. Soc. n. oeexiv,] 

1673 — “'Phe first Now Moon in October is 
tlio Banyan’s Dually.’’— 110. 

1600.- “. . . tboirfirand Festival Season, 
called tho Dually ’i'miQ." —OvmgtoH, 401. 

1820.- “Tho Dewalee, Deepaullee, or 
Time of Lights, takes j)laco 20 days after 
tlie DuBiera, and lusts three days ; during 
which there is foa.sting, illumination, and 
firoworkB.’’— T. C\xiA'i, in Tr, Ltt. .SW. JSo., 
li. 211. 

1843.— “Nov. fi. 'J’he Dlwlli, hajuiening 
to fall on this day, tlio whole river was bright 
with lan^s. . . . Kvor and anon some votary 
would offer up his prayers to Ijakshmi the 
Kortvva, and launch a tiny raft bearing a 
cluster of lamps into tho water, — then watch 
it with fixed and anxious gaze. If it floats 
on till the fur distance hidu.s it, thrice happy 
he . . . but if, caught in somo wild eddy of 
tho stream, it disappears at once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes bo ongulphed in 
the whirlpool of adversity .’’ — Jjrg Leatvs 
from Young Kgijpt^ 84. 

1883. — “Tho Divftli is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares. ... At the 
approach of night small earthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are pro^red by millions, and placed 
<|uito close toother, so os to mark out every 
lino of mansion, palace, temple, minaret, 
and dome in streaks of fire." — Jf/micr 
WUliamt. Rel aims Thought and Life in 
India, 482. 

DEWAim, B. The chief meanings 
of this word in Anglo-Indian us^ are ; 
(1) Under the Mahommedan (£>vern- 


ments whicli jireceded us, “the head 
financial minister, whether of the state 
or a province . . . charged, in the latter, 
witli tlie collection of the revenue, 
the remittaiu’e of it to the imperial 
treasury, and invested with extensive 
judicial powers in all ciyiland financial 
causes” {Wilson). It was in this sense 
that the grant of the Dewauny (q.v.) 
to tho K. T. Comjjaiiy in 1 765 became 
tlie foundation of Ihe British Empire in 
India. (2) The jirimc inini.ster of a 
native State. (3) The chief native 
oflicer of certain Government estahlish- 
nieiits, siieh as the Mint ; or the native 
manager of a Zemiiidary. (4) (In 
Bengal) a native servant in confidential 
charge of I lie dealings of a house of 
huHjne.s.*> witli natives, or of the affairs 
of a large domestic e.stablishment. 
The.se nicaiiiiigs are perhaps all re- 
ducible to one couceiition, of which 
‘Steward ’ would be an anju'opriate ex- 
pression. But tlie word lias bad many 
other ramiticiitions of meaning, and 
ha.s travelled far. 

The Arabian dlv'dn is, according to 
Lane, an Arabici/.ed word of Persian 
origin (tboULdi .some hold it for pure 
Araluc), and i.s in original meaning 
nearly o<[ui valent lo Persian daftar 
(see DUFTER), a collection of written 
leaves or sheets (forming a hook for 
registration); hence ‘a register of 
aceoiints’; a ‘register of soldiers or 
jiensioners’ ; a ‘register of the rights 
or dues of the SUite, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances and 
the administration ' ; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘an account'; then 
a * writer of accounts ’ ; a ‘ place of 
such writers of accounts ’ ; also a 
‘ council, court, or tribunal ’ ; and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, with cu-shions, raised or on the 
floor ’ ; or ‘ two or more of such seats.’ 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Biluduri (c. 
660) relates as to the first introduction 
of the diwdn that, wlien 'Omar was 
discussing with the people how to 
divide the enormous wealth derived 
from the conquests in his time, Walid 
bin Hisham bin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, ‘ I have been m Syria, and saw 
that its kings make a dlwfia ; do thou 
the like.’ So ’Omar accepted hie 
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ad rice, and sent for two men of the 
Persian tungne, and said to them : 

‘ Write down the people according 
to their rank ’ (and corresponding 
pensions)* 

We must observe that in the Mahom> 
medan States of the Mediterranean the 
word dlwdn became especially applied 
to the Custom-house, and thus passed 
into the Romance languages as aauana^ 
douaru^ dogana, &c. Littre indeed 
avoids any decision as to the etymology 
of dowtne, &c. And Hyde (Note on 
Abr. Peritjsol, in Syntagma Diagertt. i. 
101) derives dogana from docAn (i.e. 
P. duhln^ ‘ officina^ a ’shop ’). But such 
passages as that below from Ibn Jul>air, 
and the fact that, in the medieval 
Florentine treaties with the Mahom- 
inedan powers of Barbary and Egypt, 
the word dlmhi in tlie Arabic texts 
constantly represents the doifana of the 
Italian, seem sufticient to settle the 
Question (see Ainiari^ THplomi Arahi del 
Real Archimo^ &c. ; e.g. ]). 104, and 
(Latin) p. 305, and in man^’ other 
places).! The Spanisli Diet, ot Cobar- 
ruvias (16111 quotes UiTea as saying 
that)*4roni tlie Arabic noun Diuanum, 
which signifies the hotise wliere the 
duties are collected, we form diuana, 
and thence adiuann^ and lastly adunna.'* 
At a lat-<*r date the word whs re- 
imjjorted into Eurojx* in the sense of 
a hall furnished wuth Turkish couche.s 
and cu.shions, as well a.s t>f a eoucth of 
this kind. Hence W'e get n^ar- divans, 
et hoc germs omne. The appliaition to 
certain collections of ])oems is noticed 
aliove. It seeiiLS to be e.sjiecially applied 
to aaseinblages of short jKjems of nomo- 

g neons character. Thus the Odes of 
orace, the i^onnets of Petrarch, the 
In Memoriam of Teniiy.snn, answ’er to 
the charact/er of Dlwan .so used. 
Hence also Goetht; took the. title of his 
West’Ostliehe LHwan. 

c. A. D. 636. — ". . . in the Giliphate of 
Omar the mxjil of Sjriu and Porsiu began in 

* W« owe lliiR quotation, an well as that Imlow 
fVoni Ibii Jubair, to the kiiulnnHH of Prof. Uoliert- 
Hon Smith. On the proceed ingH of 'Omur Hue aleo 
Sir Wm. MuIt'h ATinalt of the Early Caliphate in 
the chapter ouoted below. 

t At p. e there Ih an Arabic letter, dated a.d. 
1200, from Abdumhm&ti ibn 'All Tahir, ‘a{-iuuir 
bo-diuMin IfrV^ya,' liiapector of tlie dogana of 
Africa. But in the Latin venion tliia appeare an 
Jtaefor omtiiam ChririiUMMrwn tjui vmiwU ht totem 
proviTuiUm de Africa (p. 276). la another letter, 
without date, from Tiuuf ibn Mahomnierl Silhib 
tfiwdii Tunis wai-Makdla,AmaTi rendem * prepoeto 
«iella dogma di Tunia,' Itc. (p. tl)> 


ever-inoreaning volume to pour into the 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almost us soon os received. What was easy 
in small beginnings by oiiual sharing or 
discretionary preference, beoame now a 
heavy task. ... At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Calijihato, Omar determined 
that the distribution should be regulated on 
a fixed and systematic scale. ... To carry 
nut this vast design, a Register had to b# 
dmwn and kept up of every man, woman, 
and child, ontitlod to a atiiicnd from the 
State. . . . The Register itself, as well as 
the uihcc for its maintenance and for 
pensionary account, was called the Dew&n 
or Department of the ExchtM 4 Uor.'’ — Man's 
Aanafs, Ac., pp. ■22.^)-9. 

As Minister, &c. 

[1610. — “We propoio to send you the 
cfipy hereof by the old scrivaiio of the 
Aauano." — hmwrrs, /^ritn^, i. .*>1. 

[1616.— “ Sheak Isuph Dyvoil of Ania- 
tlavar.” - fWrr, Leftn-s, iv. 311. J 

161K). — “Fearing miHcarriagc of y*’ Originall 
j/arrutfee [friogJi-khaftl, Ar. ‘a deed of 
relonse,’ variously corrupted in Indian techni- 
cnl use] wo ha\c hcrewi**' Sunt you a Choppy 
Attuhtud by Hugly ('a/.ee, honing y* Duan 
may be Sattintiod thoruwinj.’ — MS. Letter 
in India Othce, from Joh Vhamwk and others 
at Chuttanuttc to Mr. ('h. Eyre at Ballasoro. 

c. 1718. - “Kvon the Divan of the 
Qhalissah Othce, w’ho Ls, properly sneaking, 
the Minister < f the hnances, or at least the 
uccom])i(U)t geii'iral, was Viecomo a mere 
cy]>her, or a body without a soul ." — Snr 
M atcuilierm^ i. 110. 

1762. — “A letter fnmi Dacca states that 
the Hon’blc ( Jompan> sDewan (Manikchand) 
.lied on the iiic»rning of this letter. ... As 
they ajiprohend ho has died worth u largo 
sum of money which the Government’s 
I>oople {I.e. of the Nawah) may be desirous 
to possess to the injury of his lawful heirs, 
they request the protection of the hug . . . 
to the family of a man who has served the 
Comimiiy for upwards of 30 years with cure 
and fidelity. ” — Ft. IVm. C'onji., Nov. 29. In 
Long^ 283. 

1766.— “There then resided at his Court 
a Oeaioo named Alfum Ohund^ who had been 
many years Dewan to Sou jab Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
ago, wisdom, and faithful sorvioes." — Hot- 
ivelf, Hist. EoentSy i. 74. 

1771.—" Hy our general address you will 
be informed that we have to be dissatisfied 
with the administration of Mahomet Bern. 
CawHj and will [lercoive the expediency of 
our divesting him of the rank and influence 
he holds as Naib DtUUi of the Kiitf dom of 
Bengal .” — (Jmvrt of Jjirectxrrs to W. Hastings, 
in Gleig^ i. 121 . 

1783.—“ The Committee, with the best 
intentions, best abilities, and steadiest of 
application, must after all be a tool in the 
hands of their DiUtn.”— reignmovlA, Menn 
i. 74. 
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1884.—“ His (Raja of Ulwar’a) DewifljM, 
Dalmoohun, who chanced to be in the 
neighbourhood, with 6 Riaalas of home . . . 
was further ordered to ^o out and meet me." 
^Mem. of Col. Mountatn^ 132. 

[1861.— See quotation under AMEEN.] 

In the following quotiitions tlie 
identity of dlwdn and dou^ne or dogaiia 
is shown more or less clearly. 

A. n. 1178. — “The Monlem wore ordered 
t-o disomlinrk their g(M)d.s (at Alexandria), 
nnd what roinuinod of their .stock of prf>- 
vinionH ; and on the ehure were oificen who 
took them in charge, and earned all that 
was landed to tlie Diw&n. They were 
('.ailed forward one by one ; the property 
of each waa brought out, and the DlWftn 
wa.s straitened with the crowd. The search 
fell on every article, small or great ; one 
thing got rnixt up with another, and hands 
were thrust into tne midst of the packages 
to discover if anything wore concealed in 
them. 'I'hon, after this, an oath was ad- 
ministered to the owners that they had 
nothing more than had been found. Amid 
all this, 111 the confusion of hands and the 
g|«atnosH of the crowd many things wont a- 
niissing. At length the jmsMoiigors were 
dismissed after a .scone of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray God to 
grant an ample recompense. But this, past 
doubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the groat Sultan Saluh-ud-din, whoso well- 
known justice and benevolence are such that, 
if he know it, he would oortainly abolish the 
practice” f as regards Mecca pilgrims].* 
— Ihn Juhati\ orig. in Wrujht'n ed., p. 3t>. 

c. 1340.— "Doana /w all ihe cities of the 
Saracens^ in Sicily, in Naples, and through- 
out the Kingdom of Apulia . . . DdZio at 
Venice ; GnMIa throughout 'I’uscany , . . . 
Costnvia throughout the Isluiid of Eng- 
land. . . . All these names moan duties 
which have to be paid for goods and wares 
nnd other things, imported to, or exported 
froui, or iiaasoil through the couiitnos and 
places detailed .” — Fraiicesco Balduvct J*ego- 
iotti, see Catkatf, &c,, ii. 285-6. 

c. 1348.—“ They then order the skipiier to 
state in detail all the goods that the vessel 
contains. . . . Then overylnidy lands, and 
the keepers of the custom-house (a/-diw&n) 
sit and pass in review whatever one has.” — 
I bn Batvia, iv, 265. 

The following medieval pasaage in 
one of our note^Kioks remains a frag- 
ment without date or source : 


* Tlie present generation in England can have 
no conception how cloeely this description appIlOH 
to what took i>lace at many an Rnffllsn port before 
8ir Robert Peel’s gmat changes in the Import tariff. 
The present writer, in landing from a F. ft O. 
steamer at Portsmouth in 1848, after four or five 
days' quarantine in the Solent, had to m through 
five (0 eta hours of such treatment aa Ibn Jubair 
desorlbes, and his feelings weie very muoh the 
aame ai the 1loor*i.— tH. Y.] 


(?).—“ Multi qooque Saraoenoram, qui vel 
in apotheois suia meroibns vendendu pnie- 
erunt, vel in Duuiis flaoales. . . 

1440.— The Handbook of Giovanni da 
Uxzano, published along with Pegolotti by 
Pogiiini (1765-66) ha.s for custom-house 
Dovana, which corroborates the identity of 
Doffana with DIvjHk, 

A Council Hall : 

1367.—“ Hussy 11 , fearing for his life, came 
down and hid himself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him, brought him to the 
(Dyran-A'httHf) Council Chamber." — JHem. 
of Tim in, tr. by Steirarf, p. 130. 

1.5.54. — “ Utcunqiio sit, cum mane in 
Divanum (is concilii vt nliu.s dixi Icxius est) 
imprudens omniiiin vemsset. . . — Bushe- 

fjuti Kpistolcue, li. p. 138. 

A iihii't*, tit-tud with mattresses, &c*., 
to sit in : 

1676. — “ On the side that looks towards 
the River, there is u Divan, or a kind of 
out- jutting Balcoii\, where the King sits.” — 
Tavernier, K.T. ii. 49 ; [e(i. Ball, i. 108]. 

[1785. — “ It seems to have lieen intended 
for a Duan Eonna, or eating room.”— Forbest 
Or. Ainu. 2nd ed. ii. 393.] 

A (Collection of Poems : 

1788. — “Olio (writer) died a few years 
ago at Benares, of the name of Snuda, who 
ooiniKised a Dewanin Moors.”— Teignmouth, 
Mem. i. 10.5. 

DEWAUNY, DEWANNT, &c., s. 

Projierly, dlimnl ; popiilarly, dewdnl. 
Tlie otlice of dhixin (Dewaun) ; and 
e.specially the right of receiving as diwan 
the revenue of Bengal, Behar,and Orissa, 
conferred upon the E. I. Oomi>any by 
the GreAt Mogul Shah 'Alam in 1766 . 
Also used .sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant. 

1765._(I^rd Clive) “visited the Verir, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous entertainments and curious and mag- 
nifroent presents, he explained the projMt 
ho had m his mind, and asked that the 
Company should bo invested with the 
Bivanship (no doubt in orig. Diwtnl) of the 
three provinoos. . . .” — Seir Mutaghenn, u. 
384. 

1783.— (The opium monopoly) “ is stated 
to have begun at Patna so early os the year 
1761, but it received no oonsiderable degree 
of strength until the yeor 1706 ; when tte 
acquisition of the Dniuuw opened a wide 
field for all projects of this nature."— 
of a Committee on Afairt gfladia^ in Bwhe i 
Life and Worka, vi. 447. 
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DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, adj. 
Civil, as distingiiished from Criiniual ; 
e.ff. Dlwdnl *Addlat as opposite to 
Faujddri Addlat. (Sec ADAWLUT). 
The use of Diwdni f(jr civil as op- 
IX)sed to criminal is probably nK>dern 
and Indian. For Kaeiiipfer in his 
account of tlic IVrsian administration 
at the end of the 17th century, hjis : 
“Diwaen hegi^ id est, Sujyremm rrimiu- 
alis Jiuiini Dominus . . . de latrociniis 
et hoinicidiis non niodo in hac 
Regia nietro}>oli, Avriim etiam in toto 
Regno dispoiiendi facultatciii habet.” — 
Anioenit. Exot. 80. 

DHALL, DOLL, s. Hind, dal, a 
kind of pulse much used iii India, 
both by native.s as a kind of porridge, 
and by Europeaii-s ns an ingredient in 

kedgeree ^ ^ 

breakfast aish. It is best rcjire.sentcd 
in England liy what are called ‘.split 
pea^.’ The projier dal, which Wilson 
derives from the Skt. root, dal, ‘to 
divide ’ (and which thu.s corre.spniid.s in 
ineauing also to ‘split pease’), is, accord- 
ing to the same autliority, FhoHeolun 
aureus : but, be that as it may, the dais 
mo.st commonly in u.se are varieties of 
the shrubby })lant Gujanus Indicus, 
Spreng., called in Hind, arhar, rahar, 
&c. It IS not known v^here this is 
indigenous ; [De Candolle thinks it 
probably a nativ'e of trojneal Africa, 
introduced iierhajis 3,000 years ago 
into India ;] it is cultivateff through- 
out India. The term i.s also applied 
occasionally to other pulses, such os 
nmam, urd, &c. (See MOONO, OORD.) 
It snoiild also lie noted that in its 
original sense dal is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pulBes prepared for use by being 
broten in a nand-mill ; though the 
peas named are those commonly used 
in Upper India in this way. 

1673. — “At thoir coming u]> out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice or 
Doll (an Indian Bean)." — Fiyer, 101. 

IQQO.—** Kilefitree . . . made of Dol, that 
is, a small round Pea, and Rico boiled 
together, and is very strengthening, tho’ not 
very savoury. ” — OvtngUm, 310. 

1727. — “They have several species of Le- 
gumen, but those of Doll are most in use, for 
some Doll and Rice being mingled together 
and boiled, make KUcheree," — A. UamilUm, 
i. 162; [ed. 1744]. 

1776.—“ If a person hath bought the seeds 
of . . . doll ... or such kinds of Grain, 


without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, he may 
return such Grain." — Halhed, Code, 178. 

1778. — . . tho essential articles of a 
SejKjy's diet, rice, doll (a species of pea), 
ghee (an indifferent kind of butter), Ac., 
were not to be purchased." — Acc. of the 
Gallant Defence made at Mangalore, 

1809. — “. . . dol, split country peas.” — 
Marta Graham, 

[1813.— "Tuar (n/fWMj mjan, Ijin.) . . . i^ 
called Dohll. . . Forbes, Gr, Mem. ‘2nd 
ed. H. 3.’>.] 

DHAWK, s. Hind, dlidky also 
called pa/<7K. A small busby tree, DiUea 
fnmdusa (N. 0. Leg n mimmie), v\liic}i 
forms large, tracts ol juiigle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry ])arts of 
India. Its deejt orange flowers give 
a brilliant aajiect to the jungle in the 
early y>art of tbe hot weather, and 
liave .suggested tbe occasional name of 
‘Flame of the Fore.st.' Tliey are u.sed 
for dyeing basanio, basantl, a fleA!ting 
yellow ; and in yireyiaring Holl (see 
HOOLY) p(»vder. Tbe second of the 
two Hindi w’ords for this tree gave a 
name to tlit‘ famon.s village of Plnmj 
{Paldsl), and also to anaent Magadlia 
or Behiir as J\dd,^<t or Pardm, whence 
PardMxfii, a man of tliat region, which, 
if Gen. Cunningham’s suggestion be 
accepted, was the name reyiresented by 
tbe Prasn of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pharradi of Curtins {Anv. Geog. 
of DAia, p. 4h4). [The derivation of 
tlie W'ord from Skt. ‘ Inhabi- 

tants of tbe east eountry,’ is HU}»jK>rted 
by MctVindle, Ancxejit India, 365 seq. 
So the <ihdk tree possibly gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

1761 “ Tlie pifinooni, agreeably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and placed 
along the brink of it an abuttis of dhAk trees, 
or whatever else they could find." — Saiytd 
Ohul&m 'Alif in Ellwt, viii. 400. 

DHOBY, DOBIE, s. A washer- 
man ; H. dhohl, [from dhond, Skt. 
diulv, ‘to wash.’] In colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. A common 
H. proverb runs : Dhobi kd kuttd kd sd, 
not ghar kd na glidt kd, i.e. “Like a 
Dhoby’s dog belonging neither to the 
house nor to the river side. ” [Dhoby^s 
itch is a troublesome cutaneous disease 
supposed to be communicated by 
clothes from tbe wash, and DhobST^ 
earth is a whitish-grey sandy efflor- 
escence, found in many places, from 
which by boiling and tne addition of 
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<juicklime an alkali of considerable 
st rength is obtained. 

[c. 1804.—“ Dobei." See under DIR- 
2EE]. 

DHOOLY, DOOLIE, s. A (‘(»vered 

litter ; Hind. doll. It consists of a c»>t 
or 8usj)ended by the four corners 

from a bamboo pole, and is earned by 
1 wo or four men (see figure in }frrklot.<<^ 
Qnnoon^e-hkmy jd. vii. tig. 4). Ihli is 
from dolnd^ ‘to swing.’ Tlie word is 
also ajiplied to the me^it- (or milk-) 
.Siife, which is usually slung to a tree, 
or to a hook in the verandali. As it is 
lighter and clieaper than a ])ahinkin 
It costs leas botli to buy or hire and to 
<‘cirry, and is used by I fie jioorer classes. 
It also forms the usual ambulance of 
tlie Indian army. Hence the familiar 
story of the orator in Parliament who, 
in celebrating a battle in India, .spoke 
of the “ ferocious Ihohra rushing dowui 
from the moiiutaiii and carrying ofl‘ 
the wounded” ; a story which, to our 
reg/et, W'e have not l»eeu aide to verify. 
[According to one account the w'ords 
were used by liurkc : “After a 
Niuguinary eVigagement, the said 
Warren lia.sting.8 had actually ordered 
ferocious Doolm to .seize U]K)n the 
Wounded ” (2n(f ser. KotcK <!• Queries^ iv. 
3071. 

[But Burke knew’ too much of India 
to make this mi.stake. In tlic Oafentto 
Ef'tnew (Dec. 1846, p. 286, footnote) 
Herbert Edw’urdea, writing on the first 
Sikh War, says : “It is not lung .since 
a member of the British Legislature, 
recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed his country- 
lueii that ‘the ferocious DillV ruslied 
fnjin the hills and c^arried oil the 
w'oiinded soldiers.”] Data occurs in 
Ibn liatuta^ hut the translators render 
*}ialankinj and do not notice the word. 

c. 1343.— “The principal vehicle of the 
people (of Malaliar) in ti dlila, carried on the 
ehouldera of slaves and hired men. Tfiose 
who do not ride in a dula, whoever they 
may be, go on foot." — Jhn JicUuta, iv. 73. 

c. 1690.— “The KaftArg or PAlkt -hearers. 
They form a class of foot servants peculiar 
to India. With their pdlkU . . . and dlUis, 
l^ey walk so evenly that the man inside 
IS not inconvenienoed by any jolting.” — Ain, 

^ i see the account of the sakhdsan, 
ibid. ii. ^22]. 

1609. — “He turned Moore, and bereaved 
uis elder Brother of this holde by this 
stratageme. He invited him and his women 
^ a Banket, which his Brother requiting 


with like inuitation of him and bis, in steed 
of women he sends choice bouldiers well 
appointed, and close couered, two and two 
in a Dowle."~7/a7rifcoM, m Purehm, i. 435. 

1662.—“ The Rijah and the Philkans travel 
in singhliaans, and chiefs and rich people in 
di!i^, made in a most ridiculous way.’’— 
Mir J umiak's of Asavi, tr. by 

JtliH'kinann, in J. /1 .7. iSor, j'Sen., xli., pt. I. 80. 

1702. — “. . . un Douli, c’ost uno voitiire 
raoins honorable quo le paUnquin."- 
Ell if. xi. 143. 

c. 1760.— “Doolies arc much of the same 
material as the ando/as [.see ANDOB] ; but 
made of the meanest materials. ’’ -Orose, 
I. l.'if). 

c. 1768 —“. . , leaving all his wounded 
... on the field of buttle, telling them to 
be of g{X)d choor, for that he would send 
Doolies ftir them from Astara. . . — II. of 
Jljfdnr NaU, 226. 

1774.—“ If by a dooley, chairs, or any 
other contrivance they cun be secured from 
the fatigues and hazards of the way, the ox- 
}»onao is to be no objection.’’ — Letter of TV'. 
Himtinffs, in Mat hham's Tibet, 18. 

1786.— “You must despatch Doolies to 
DhArwAr U) bring Imek the wounded men." 
— !.etters oj Tippoo, 133. 

1789.—“. . . doolies, or sick bods, which 
are u mean rei)resentation of a palampiin : 
the number attacheii to a corps is in the pro- 

1 »orti«»ii ot one U> every ten men, with four 
Kjarers to each.’’ — Mnnro, Aarratn'e, 184. 

1846.—“ Head Qrs., Kiirrachoc, 27 Doer., 
181.6. 

“The (tuveruor de.sires that it may be 
made known to the Doolee-'ra^/u<« and 
C'amel-mun, that no inoroaso of wages shall 
bo given to them. 'Phey are very highly 
paid. If any man deserts, the tiovemor 
will have him nursuod by the police, and if 
caught ho shall l>e hanged.’’ - G. 0. hy Sir 
C fairies Napier, 113. 

1872.—“ At last ... a woman arrived 
from Darglinagar with a diill and two 
lionrors, for currying M6.\it\."~~(lomnda 
Siimiuita, ii. 7. 

1880. — “ The consequence of holding that 
this would bo a 1 rust onforcoahlo in a Court 
of Law would bo so monstrous that persons 
would be proliably startled . . . if it be a 
Trust, then every one of those persons in 
England or in India— from persons of the 
highest rank down to the lowest dhoolid- 
bearer, might file a bill for the administration 
of the Tnist.’’— Ld. Justice Java's, Judg* 
ment on the Kirwoo and Banda Pnze Ap- 
peal, 13th April. 

have groat pleasure here in 
bearing my testimony to the courage and 
devotion of the Indian dhooly-bearers, 1 
. . . never knew them shrink from the 
dangers of the battle-field, or neglect or 
forsake a wounded European. I have several 
times seen one of these bearers killed and 
many of them disabled while carrying a 
wounded soldier out of action."— iSuryeon- 
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Genrrdl Munrvy C.B., Reminimmet* of Mil. 
Serwft With the 98rd Svtherland Highlandert, 
p. 193. 

DHOON, p. Hind, dilri. A word 
ill N. India specially applied to tlie 
flat valleys, {mrallel to the luise of the 
Himalaya, and lying between the riae 
of that inoiintuiii mass and the low 
tertiary ranges kiu)wn as the suh- 
Hinialayan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or 
rather between the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. Tin* beat 
kin)wn of these A alleys ia the Jhm of 
Debra, below Muaaooree, often know n 
as “the Dhoon”; a form of expres- 
sion which w’e see by the second 
quotation to be old. 

1.526. — “In the language of H!n(liiHtA.n 
they cull a Jill<ja (or dale) Dfln. The tinost 
running water in Hindustan us that in this 
Dfln." — Baber, 299. 

16.54-.5;'».— " Khahlu-lla Khan . . . hanng 
reached the Dlin, hich is a atrip of country 
lying outside of Srinagar, 20 ios long anil 
6 broad, ono cxtrcinity of its length being 
bounded by the river .lunina, and the other 
by the Uangos.”— in 
Elhof, vii. 106. 

1814.— “ J/<' wtri in the far-fanied Dhoon, 
the Tt^njx of Asia. . . . ITie fort stands on 
the summit of an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain ... it will be u tough job to take it ; 
but by the let proximo J think I shall have 
it, allspice 7>ro.’' — In Amatir .lovmaf, ii. 
151 , ext. of letter from Sir R<»llo Gillespie 
before Kalunga, dated 29th Oct, He foil 
next day. 

1879.— "The Sub-Hinialayun Hills . . . 
as a general rule . . . consist of two ranges, 
separated by a broad flat valley, foi which 
the name 'ddn' (Doon) has been adopted. 

. . . When the outer of these range.s is 
wanting, us is the case below Naini Tal and 
Darjiling, the w*holo geographical feature 
might oNcape notice, the inner range being 
confounded with the spurs of the moun- 
toins ." — Man ml oj the (ieology if India, 

DHOTY, 8. Hind, dhoti. The 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, tlie end being then 
passed between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. Qt is 
mentioned, not by name, liy Arrian 
{Indika, 16) as “an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below tlie knee, 
half way to the ankle**; and the 
Orissa dhoti of 1200 years ago, as 
ahown on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 


time, save that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front. 
{Bajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryaru, i. 
187).] Tlie word duttee in old trade 
lists of cotton goiMis is possibly the 
same ; [but at the present time a 
coarse cotton cloth w^oven by Dhers in 
Surat is known as Doti.] 

[1609.— “Here is also a strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie.”— Lettere, i. 
29. 

[1614.— “20 corgo of strong Dutties, such 
as may bo hi fur making and mending 
sails." — Foreter, Lcttrre, ii. 219. 

[161,5. — “ 200 peocoB Dutts.” — Cockt,'t 
Ihuru, i. 83.] 

1622.- “rrico of calicoes, duttees fixed. 

« • • • « 

[ “List of goods sold, including diamomlM, 
I»epi»er, bastas, (read huftan), duttees, and 
silks from Persia." — Vourl Minuteg, &c., in 
Sainglnn'y, iii. 24. 

1810.—“. . . a dotee or waist-cloth.”— 
WiHinnigun, T'. M. i. 217. 

1872.— “The human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhuti wrapt>ed round the 
w'aist, and descending to the knoe-joiiits.” — 
Cioniulu ISamanta, i. 8. 

DHOW, DOW, 8. The last seems 
the more correct, tliougli not ])crhu]>8 
the more common. The term is common 
in W'estern India, and on various 
.shores of the Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E. African eoa.st for craft in 
1 general (see Burton, in J.R.(t.S. xxix. 
239) ; but in the mouUis of Englishmen 
ion tlie Mesteru neaa of India it is 
ttjqilied specially to the old-fashioned 
ve.s8el of Arab build, with a long gnth 
.stem, i.e. rising at a long slope from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with om* mast and lateeii-ng. 
There are the lines of a dow, and a 
technical descrijition, by Mr. Edie, in 
J. R. Ah. Boc.y vol. i. p. li. The slaving 
doic is deBcribed and illustrated in Capt. 
Uolomb’s Slave-catching in the Indian 
Ocean; see also Uapt. W. F. Owen’s 
Narrative (1833), p. 385, [i. 384 eeqX 
Most peojde 8U}i]>ose the word to i)o 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson’s) Richard- 
son (ddo) as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
Pers. dav, ‘running’? [The 
remarks that if Tava (in A(h. NikUin, 
lielow) be the same, it would tend W 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt. Burton identifies 
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it witli the word zdbfa applied in 
the Roieiro of Vasco’s Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Mombasa. But 
zabra or zavra was ap}>areiitly a Basque 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (^e 
8.V. Bluteau, and the Dice, de la Lingua 
Cadel.^ vol. vi. 1739). Ddo or Ddva is 
indeed in MoleswortJi’s Mahr. Diet, os 
a word in that language, but this gives 
no assurance of origin. Anglo- rnfliana 
on the west coast usually employ dlujin 
and haggalnw inlerchangeably. The 
word is used on Lake V. Nyanza. 

c. 1470.— I shi[)]>od my horaoH in a Tava, 
:ind aailod nerewa tho liiduin Soa in ton days 
to Mo.shkiit."— .KA. A'iiutiH, p. 8, in India m 
XVth Cnit. 

,, “So 1 imburked in a tava, and 
.settled to pay fcir my {ia.s.sage to H<innuz 
two pieces of gold.”-- Ifnd. 80. 

178r..-‘ADow, the j)ro])ort 3 ‘ of Uutndee 
and tioowun Do.s.s, merchants of Muscat, 
luiving in those dny.s boon di.sinastod in a 
storiii, came into Jl} to Koal (sou BATCUL), 
a HeuiM)rt behniping to the Sircar. . . 
^ippmi’s Lctfm, 181. 

]78fi. — “ Wo isant 10 .shipwrights ac- 
(|uainto(l with tho construction of Dows, 
(lot thoni together ami despatch thorn 
hither."- Tippou to his Agont at Muskat, 

I hid. 284. 

1810. — “dose to C'uloutta, it is tho hmsiest 
scene we ivin imagine; crowded with ships 
and boats of every form, - hero a fine hlnghsh 
Ma.st Indiunian, there a grab or a dow from 
Arabia.” — Marta (traluuu, 112. 

1814. — “ Tho different names given to 
the.so ships (at dedda), as *Stn/, Scunic, Mer- 
li’h, Samlnruk [see BAMBOOEl, Dow, denote 
th(*ir size ; the latter only, being the largest, 
]»erform the voyage to India." -Hurckhurdl, 
Tr. m Arabia, 1829, 4 to, ji. 22. 

1887. — “Two young j)rince.s . . . nephews 
of the King of Ilinziiun or .Toanmi . . . 
came in their own dhow on a visit bi tho 
(-lovonmient.”— tSwu'^A, Life of l>r. J . Wilson, 
2r.3. 

1844.— “! loft tho hospitable village of 
Takttungu in a small boat, called a 'Daw' 
by the Hiiahilis . . . the siuallest seu-guiug 
vessel. ” — Krapf, p. 117. 

1865.— “Tho goods from Zanzibar (to the 
Seychelles) wore shipped in a dhow, which 
ran across in the month of May ; and this 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made tho imssage.”— in J.R.O.S. 
XXXV. 234. 

1873.— “If a pear be sharpened at the 
thin end, and then out in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all essential respects the ordinary slave 
dhow.’’— 85. 

ti Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters 

wd on the Eastern Coast of Africa ... by 
Capt. G. L. Sulivan, R.N.,’’ 1878. 


1860.—“ The third division are the Mocam- 
biques or African slaves, who have been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave- trading dhoWB.” 
— Sibree's UreaX African Island, 182. 

1883. — “Dhau is a large vessel which is 
falling into disuse. . . . Their origin is in 
the Red Soa. Tho word is used vag uely, and 
is applied to baghlas (see BUGOALOw).”- 
liombay (lazetterr, xiii. 717 snj. 

DHUBMSALLA, h. H. and Mahr. 
dharm-stUd^ ‘pious edifice’; a rest- 
boit^te for wayfarer.s, corresponding tf> 
the S. Indian ' Choultry or Ohuttnun 
(q.V.). 

1826.—“ Wo alighted at a duThmeallah 
where several horsemen were asseiiihled.” — 
Pandurang Iluri, 2.^>4 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 66]. 

DHURNA, TO SIT, v. In H. 

Humid dead or bnithnd, Skt. dhn, ‘ to 
bold.* A mode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at tlie debtor’s door, and there remain- 
ing without ta.sting food till his de- 
mand shall 1)15 comidied with, or (some- 
times) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal violence if it be not com- 
]»lied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir H. Maine (see 
below) lias quoted a remaikable ex- 
am])le from the Irisli Brehou Laws. 
There was a curious variety of the 
jiractice, in arrest for debt, current in 
S. India, which is described by Marco 
Polo and many later travellers (see 

M. P., 2nd ed., ii. 327, 335, [and for 

N. India, Cropke, Pop. Rel. and Folklore, 
ii. 42, seq.]).' The jiractice of dharrul 
i.s made an ofl'ence under the Indian 
Penal Code. There is a systematii; 
kind of dhanuJ practised by classes of 
beggars, e.g. in the Punjab by a class 
called Ta»tniwdldRy or ‘strap-riggers,’ 
w'ho twist a leather strajj rouna the 
neck, and throw theiuselyes on the 
ground before a shop, until alms are 
given ; [Dortivdlds, who threaten to 
hang themselves : Dandiwdlds, who 
rattle sticks, and stand cursing till 
they get alms; UriindrH, who simply 
stand liefore a shoji all day, and ^ra- 
mdrs and Chharimdrs, who cut them- 
selves with knives and spiked clubs] 
(see Ind. Antiq. i. 162, [Herklots, Qanoon- 
e-Islam, ed. 1863, p. 193 seq.l It ap- 
pears from Elphinstoiie (below) that 
the custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pers. name of iaMzay ‘dunning’ or 
* importunity.’ 

c. 1747. — “While Nundi Raj, the Dulwai 
<see DALAWA7), woH oncunii)ed at Rutti 
Man^il, hi8 troops, for want of |my, placed 
him in Dhnxna. . . . Hurrec Ringh, forget- 
ting the tien of salt or gratitude to his 
master, in order to obtain his arrears of 
my, forbade the sleeping and eating of the 
DuJwui, by })incing him in Dhuna . . . and 
that in so grtuit a degree as even to stop 
the water used in his kitchen. I’hc Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and the vessels of silver and gold 
used in tmvelling, and a small sum of 
money, paid him off and discharged him.” 
— //. f/ Jiifdur Nuik^ 41 

c. 1794.— “The practice called dhama. 
which may he translated caption, or arrest.’’ 
— Sir J. in -4.i. Res. iv. 144. 

1808. — “A remarkable circumstance t»Kik 

place yesterday. Some Sirdars put the 
Maharaja (Sindia) in dhuma. ilo was 
angry, and threatened to put them to death. 
Bhugwuni Has Bysc, their head, wiid, “Sit 
still ; put us to death.’ Sindia wa.s enraged, 
and ordered him t<j be paid and driven from 
camp. He refused t<j go, . , . The b.azajirs 
wore shut the whole day ; tnsjjis wore pixsted 
to guard them and defend the touts. . . . 
At last the mutineers marched off, and all 
was JJtanf, in Rtj'e, 

i. 179 /!«/. 

1809. — “ Reend hi ya {i.t. Rindiu), who has 

Itoon lately plagued by repeated Dlmnias, 
Heems now resolved t<j part^ikc also in the 
active part of the amusement : he had 
jKjrmittM this same Putunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to Ikjitow 50,000 rupec.s 
from the Kltmgff. or jirivate treasury . . . . 
'rhe time elapsed w'ithout the agreement 
havi^ l>een fulfilled ; and Seendhiya im- 
mediately disfwtchod the treasurer t<* sit 
DlinilUl on his behalf at Patunkur’s tents.” 
— lirmigJUiyii^ LHlrr^ frmu a Mahratla Camp, 
169 ; [ed. 189*2, 127]. 

[1812.— Moricr (Jtmruni throngft Persia, 32) 
describofl similar prficocdings [jy a Dervish 
at Biishire.] 

1819. — “It is this which is called tuhiza* 
by the Mahrattas. ... If a man have de- 
mand from ujion) bis inferior or equal, 
he places him under restraint, prevents his 
leaving his house or eating, and even com- 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debt<ir wore a 
superior, the creditor had first recourse to 
supplications and appeals to the honour 
and sense of shame of the other jiarty ; he 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him ; ho 
would even sit down and fast Vrafore the 
debtor's door, during which time the other 
was compelled to fast also ; or he would 
appeal to tJie gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the person whom he was injured.” 
— Elphinatone^ in ii. 87. 

* Ar. takdaA, duraing or importunity. 


1837 Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do . . . by inducing . . . that person to 
believe that he . . . will become ... by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he doo.s not do the 
thing . . . shall be punished with imjirison- 
roent of either descrijjtion for a term w'hich 
may extend to one year, or w’lth fine, or 
with l)oth. 

JUnsirnttuHs. 

“(«) A. sits dhurna at z.’y door w'ith the 
intention of causing it to be behoved that Viy 
.so sitting he renders Z. un object of divine 
disjileasuro. A. bns conninttod the offence 
defined in this section 

“(/i) A. threaton.s Z. that unless Z. per- 
forni.s }i certiiin act A. wall kill one of A.’s 
«*wn children, under such circimistniH'es that 
the killing would be behoved to render Z. 
an object of the di\ine rii spies mi re. A. has 
foininittod tlie (*ffcncc desenttod in this 
j section ." — /iiiimn J'mai tWr, 50S. in Chiip. 

I XXII., i 'run null hilnmdation, Jnsnlt, and 

j nniii/am t , 

j 1.87.5 — “ If you have a leg.il cliiiin against 
I u man of a certain rank and joii .xrc desirous 
I of eimiiielhng bun to discharge it, the Sen. 

I chus Mor t<‘lK xou fast upon bmi.’ . . . 
The institution is umpiostitmabl} identical 
w’lth xmo widely dittiiserl thr<»iighout the 
kji.st, whiih is culled by the Hindoos ‘Hit- 
ting dhama.’ It emsislH m Hitting at 
the debtor’s diwir and starving yourself till 
he pays. From the Engli^.!! j>oint of riow 
the pVactice hits always been consnlorod 
burliarons nntl immoral, and the Indian 
IVnnl (^ode expressly forbids it. It suggoHls, 
however, the fiuewtion — whut would follow 
if the debtor sim]>ly allowed the creditor to 
.starved Undoubtedly the Hindoo HupiioHes 
ihutsonie Huiiernatiiral jamulty would follow ; 
indeed, ho generally give.s definitencH.s to it 
by retaining a Brahmin to .starve himHclf 
vicuriouHly, and no Hindoo doubts whnt 
would eoiue of caiwii^ a Hruhiuui's death.” 
— Maine, Jiutt. gf Earhj Institutwns, 40. 
Roe also 297-904. 

1885. — “One of the most curiouH prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in the 
native staioH by a Bnihman creditor to 
comml payment of his debt, and called in 
Hindi ahamd, and in Sanskrit Ocharila, 
‘euatomary proceeding,’ or PrAyopave^na, 
‘sitting down to die by hunger.^ This pro- 
cedure has long since been identified with 
the practice of ‘fasting upon’ (tnmud for) 
a doWir to Gud or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Irish so-oalled 
Brohon Laws. ... In a MS. in the Bod- 
leian . . . there is a Middle-Irish legend 
which tells how Rt. Patrick * fasted upon ' 
Ixiogaire, the unbelieving over - king of 
Ireland. Loogaire’s (lious queen declares 

* ThiB Ib the date of the Penal Code, as originally 
submitted to Lord Auckland, by T. D. Macaulay 
and lilH colleagues ; and In that original form this 
paHsage Is found as | 288, and In chap. xv. of 
OJfenou relating to lldigion and CatU. 
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that she will not eat anything while Patrick 
IH fasting. Her non Ennu seeks for food. 

‘ Tt is nut fitting for thee/ says his mother, 
‘to ont food while Patrick is fasting upon 
}uu.’ ... It would Hoein from this story 
that in Ireland tho wife and children of the 
•lohtor, and, a fortiori, tho debtor himself, 
had to fast so lung os the creditor fastod.” — 
/jtitrr from Mr. Wkltley Stohex^ in Aco tinny, 
Scj»t. i’2th. 

A striking story is told in Forbes’s 
Ran Mala (ii. 3i>3 m/.; [ed. 1878, 
]>. (ir)7]) of a farther proceeding follow- 
ing upon an unsuccessful dhama, put 
in ])ractice by a company ol Cliarans, 
or bards, in Kathiawar, to enforce 
jiayinent of a dt'lit by a chief of Jailsi 
to one of their number. After fasting 
tliree days in vain, they jirix eeded from 
dhama. to tlie further riti* of traga 
((j V.). Some hacked tlieir own arms ; 
others decapitated tliree old women of 
their party, and hung their heads u])as 
a garland at the gate. Cert am of the 
Women cut off their ow’ii breasLs. The 
hards also ju creed tlie throats of four 
o^' tlie older imm with sjukes, and took 
two young girls and dashed their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the (’huran creditor soaked 
his (juilted clotlies in oil, and set tire 
ti» liiinself. As he luiriied to death he 
crii'd out, ‘ T am now' dying, luit 1 will 
become a headless ghost (Knvls) m the 
Palace, and wdll take the chiefs life, 
and cut otl' his posterit y ' ’ 

DIAMOND HABBOUB, n.p. An 
anchorage iii tlie Htxiglv helow'C'alcutta, 
30 III. hy road, ana 41 hy rim*. It 
w'as the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamen in the mercantile days of 
the E. I. Company. In the oldest 
charts we find the “Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what i.s now' 
called Diamond Ilarhour, and on sonic 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1683. — “Wo anchored ihi.s night on ye 
hoad of ye Diamond Sand. 

“ /an. 26. This morning oarly we weighed 
anchor . . . hut got no further than the 
Point of Kegaria Island " (see KEDGEREE). 

-Iledynt, Dkvnf, Hak. Scic. i. 64. (Sec also 
ROGUE’S RIVER.) 

DIDWAN, 8. P. dldbJUj dUlwdn, 
‘a look -oat,’ ‘watchman,’ ‘guard,’ 
‘ messenger.’ 

C^9.-8ee under AUMILDAR. TRIFLl- 

[1680.-See under JUHCAKEER. 


[1683-4. — . , three yards of Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five Pugoaas to the Dithwan 
that brought tho Phimiaund, . . .’’—PringU^ 
iJiary of Ft. St. (Jeo., lat sor. iii. 4.] 

DIGOOBT, DIGBi, DEGBEE, h. 

Anglo- Hindustani of law-court jargon 
for ‘decree.’ 

[1866. — “ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhuwaneo Singh, degree to pah, lekni 
roopym to morpass hiih, ‘He has got his 
decree, but I have the money.’ ’ — Cm- 
Jrnauuis of an Ordn hj, 138.] 

DIKK, s. Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion; w'hat. the Italians call secnatura. 
This IS the Anglo-Indian use. But 
the word is more pro]»erly adjective, 
Ar -P.-H. diT, dill, ‘ vexed, w orried/ and 
so dill hona, ‘to he worried.’ [The 
noun dill'-ddrl^ ‘ w'orry,’ in vulgar usage, 
ha.s hecoiiie an adjective.] 

1873 .- 

“ And Beaufort learned in the law, 

And Atkinson tho Sage, 

And if liis locks are white as snow, 

'Tis more from dikk than ago > " 

\V\lf} id Herlry, .4 Lay of Modern 
Rat jer liny. 

fbSSJ). - “ Wore tho Comjwiny’h pumps to 
he beaten by the vagaries of that dikhdaxi, 
Tarachundn nuddoo ( "—R. Kiplltaj, In Black 
and WhUi', 52.] 

DINAPOBE, n.p. A well-known 
canloniuent on the right hank of the 
Ganges, being the station of the great 
city of Patna. The name is jiroperly 
Ihtndpnr. Ives (1755) w'rites Dunapoor 
(p. 1(>7). The cantonment >vas estab- 
lished under the government of Warren 
Hiustiiigs about 1772, but we. have 
failed to a.scertain the exact date. 
[(Viiso, writing in 178r), siHjaks of the 
cantonments having co.st tlie Comnany 
25 lakhs of rupees. {Forbes, Ur. Mem. 
2nd ed. ii. 445). There were troops 
there in 1773 Life of Warren 

Hastimin, i. 297.J 

DINAB, s. This word is not now 
in any Indian use. But it is remark- 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at 
a comparatively early date. “ The 
names of the Arabic jiieces of money 
. . . are all taken from the coins of 
the Lower Homan Emnh*e. Thus, 
the copper piece was called faU from 
follis ; tlie silver dirham from drachma^ 
and the gold dinar, from denarius, 
which, though properly a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 
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other meUls, as the demrim aeris, and 
the denarius auri, or aureus” (James 
Prinsep, in Essays, &c., ed. hy Tliomas, 
i. 19). But it was long before the rise 
of Islam that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as apj)lied to a gold 
f^in had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the east gate of the great toj»e 
at Sanchi is probably the oldest in- 
stance ]>reserved^ though the date of 
that^is a matter greatly disputed. Biit 
in the Artmrakosha (c. a.d. 600) we 
have *dinare 'm dux nishkah,^ i.e. ‘a 
nishhih (or gold com) is the same as 
dinara.’ And in the KalfKisHtra of 
Bliadrabahu (of about the same age) 
S 36, we have ‘dinara mdlayn,^ ‘a neck- 
lace of dinars,’ mentioned (see Max 
MidUr below). The dinar in modern 
Persia is a very small imaginary com, 
of which 10,000 make a tomaun (q v.). 
In the Middle Aces we find Arabic 
writers a]>plying Uie term dlndr both 
to the staiue gold coin (corresjionding 
to the gold mohr of more modern 
times) and to the stanle silver com 
(corresponding \a) what nas been called 
since the 16th century the rupee). 
[Also see Yule, Cailuiy, ii. 439 See 
DEAHEB.] 

A.D. (?) “The flon of Amuka , . . havinc 
ina<lo salutation to the otemul gods and 
goddesses, has mven a piece of ground 
))Urohased at the legal rate ; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) diuin 

. . as an act of grace and benevolence 
of the great emperor Chandroguj^ta ” — In- 
Mt'ription on Oatetcay at Sanchi (iV/njwy'i 
Essays, i 246). 

A.D. (?) “Quclniie temps apr^s, k Patali- 
putra, un autre homrnc devout aux Brah- 
inanes renversa une statue do Bouddha aux 
pieds d’uD mendiant, qui la mit on pieces, 
lie roi ( A^oka) ... lit prcxslamer cet ordro : 
Celui qui m’apjiortora lu t^to d’un mendiant 
brahmanique, recevra do moi un Dlnftra.’’ 
— Tr. of JJivya avaddva, in Bvnumf, IiU. d 
fHist. du Bovddhimn4 Imllen, p. 422. 

c. 1383.— “The lah is a sum of 100,000 
dinAn {i.f. of silver) ; this sum is ecjuiva- 
lont to 10,0(X) d&lAn of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) din&r is worth 2^ 
dinAn in money ojf the West (Mayhrab )." — 
Ibn Baiuta, iii. 106. 

I860.— “Cosmos Indicopleustos remarked 
that the Roman denarius was received all 
over the world ; * and how the denarius 


* The psjuttge referred to is probably tliat where 
Cosmas reUtes an adventure of his friend Soiie- 
trus, a trader in Taprobone, or Ceylon, at the 
king's court. A Persian present biags of the 
Tiower and wealth of his own monarch. Hopatrus 
says nothing till the king calls on him for sn 
answer. He appeals to the king to compare the 
noman gold deiiariua (called by Oosmas wbfUfffta), 


came to mean in India a gold ornament we 
may leam from a passage in the 'Life of 
MoMvlra.’ There it is said that a lady hod 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dlnan, and Stevenson adds that 
custom of stringing coins together, and 
adorning with them children esiHicially, is 
still very common in India, M'dHer, 
Hist, of Sausi-rit Literature, 247. 

DINGY, DINGHY, n. Bciig. diugl ; 
[H. ditigl, dengl, another form of dmujl, 
Skt. drona, ‘a trough.'] A amall IkmiL 
or skiff ; Nomi*time.s also ‘ a <'ancH',’ i.r. 
dug out of a single trunk. This word 
is not merely Anglo-Indian ; it lia.s 
become legitimately me(»rjM)iated in 
tlie vocHbiilliry of llie British navy, as 
the name of the smallest '-liip’s bjiat ; 
[m thi.s sen.se, acei»rding to I lie N.K.lJ., 
lir.st m Midshipman Easy (1836)]. 
IHngd occurs a.s the name of some 
kind of will -bout iiserl b\ tile Portu- 
guese ill tlie defenei* of Hugli in 1631 
(“ Si.xty-foiir large dlngas ” ; KLliot, 
vii. 34). Tlie word dintjl is also useil 
for vessels of si/e in the (lUoLation 
from Tijqxu). Sir ,1. Camjtbell, in the 
Homhay Gnrjtteer, says tliat dluniyi is a 
birge vessel lieloiiging l-o the Mekriin 
coast; tlie word is said to mean ‘a 
log’ in Bilficlri. In Ouzerat the 
larger ve.ssel seems lie called danga ; 
ttiin bejiides tins there is dhangl, like, 
a canoe, bait built, not dug out. 

[1610. — “ I have brought with me tlie 
pinnace and her ginge for hotter |.K)rfomi- 
nace." — Hanvrrs, Letters, i. 61.] 

170ri — “ . , . pour idler k torre on estoblig^ 
dc BO Hervir d’un jiotit Bateau dont les bowla 
Hont tres haute, (lu'on appelle Dingnei. ...” 
^Luilfn, 39. 

1786 — “ Propose to the merchants nf Mus- 
cat ... to bring hither, on the DiSgiM, 
such horBOH oh they may have for sale ; which, 
being sold to ub, the owner can carry back 
the produce in rice. Aetteri o/ Ttppoo, 6. 

1810.— “On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or oinglei.”— iriV- 
liamson, V.M. ii. 69. 

[1813. — “The Indian jiomegranates . . . 
are by no means etjual to those brought 

and tlie Peninji silver drachma, both of wliich 
were at hand, and to Judife for himself wUloli sug- 
gested the greater monarch. “ Now the wmisma 
was a coin of right good ring and fine ruddy gold, 
bright in metal and elegant In execution, for sucli 
coins are picked on puriKSie to take thither, whilst 
the miUartsion (or draenma), to say it In one word, 
was of silver, and of course bore no comparison 
with the gold coin," Sie. In another passage he 
says that eleplianta in Taprobane were sold at from 
60 to 100 aoiaismataand more, which seems to Im- 
ply that the gold denarii were actually current in 
Ceylon. See the passages at length In OUtoy, Ac. , 
pp. clxxlx-clxxx. 
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from Arabia by the Miucat dingtyi.”— 
Forbetf Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 468.] 

1878. — observed among a crowd of 
one contained a number of native 
vummeroial agents ." — Life in Ou Mofuagtl^ 
i. 18. 

DIBZEE, s. P. df/rz/, H. ihirru and 
Milgarly darjl; [dars, ‘a iei»t, seam.’] 
A tailor. 

[1623.— “ The streot, which the}' call Teni 
<’anivan8erai, that is the Taylor’s Inn." — 
/', drUa Vallfy Hak. Soc. i. %.] 

0 . 1804. — “ In his jiWico wo tcKik other ser- 
vants, Dirges and and a >S'a/.<t for 

Air. Shorwtwd, who now got a j»ony ” — 
jl/r.'f. tShenroiid, A utobuHj. 283. 

IHIO. — “The dirdjees, or taylors, in Bom- 
bay, arc Hindoos of ros|)octab]c caste " — 
Marla UrtOutm^ 30. 

DISFATCHADORE s. This 

< iu ious word was apjMireiitly a iiaiuo 
given by tlu* Portuguese to eertain 
in ( Vhiii-Cliina. We know 
It only in the document quoted : 

1696.—“ The 23 1 wji.s sent to the Pnder- 
Dispatchadors, who I found with my 
Siiutorc before him. I having the />■//, ho 
(lusirud mo tt» open it iiomyear'ti Joamaf 

Cdcltin Ckitutf in Dalnnnplcy (h\ Hep. i. 
77; also “was made t"nder-<"Mstomer or 
Despatchadore " ( ibid. 81 ) ; and again : “The 
t'hiof Dispatchadore of the Strangers" 

m. 

DISSAVE DISSAVA, &c., s. 

Singh, disdva (Skt. deea, ‘a i-ountry/ 
&c.), ‘Governor of a ProAiiue,’ under 
the Candyan Government. J>uav€y as 
used by tlie English m the gen. case, 
adojited from the native e.vpression 
duave makatmyay ‘Lord of tiie Pro- 
vince.’ It is BOW applied by the 
natives to tlie Collector or “Goveni- 
ineiit Agent.” (See DE8BATE.) 


DITOH, DrtCHER. Disparaging 
sobriquets for Calcutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of which 

see MAHRATTA DITCH. 

DlU.n.p. Apo rt at the south end 
<)f Peninsular Giizerat. The town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. dmpa. The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here by 
treaty with Bahadur Shah of Guzerilt, 
111 1533. It w^as once very famous for 
the sieges wiiich the Portuguese 8U<‘- 
tessfully withstood (1538 and 1546) 
against the successors of Bahadur Shfih 
[see the account in Limclu)t^, Hak. 
Soc. i. 37 It still belongs 

to Portugal, but is in gre.at. decay. 
[Tavernier (ed. Ifa//, ii. 35) dwells 
on the advantages of its position.] 

c 700. — Chinoso amial.s of the T’ang dyn- 
jisi} mention Tiyu as u port touched at by 
vusaeln bound for the Porsiaii Gulf, about 
10 days iKjfore reaching the Indus. See De- 
qaif/ne.s, in Man. dr i'Aciul. Jnsrnpt. xxxii. 
367. 

1516.—“. . there is a promontory, and 
juiniug dose to it h a small island which 
contains a very large and tine ti/wn, which 
the Malabars call Diuxa and the Moors of 
the country call it Diu. It has a very good 
harbour," Ac. — Barbosa^ 59. 

1572.- 

“ Succodor-lbe-ha alii t'ostro, que o ostan- 
dorto 

PortuguoK ter^t soinpro lovantado, 

(Umforme successor ao succodido ; 

Quo hum ergue Dio, outro o defendo er* 
guido." (Aaraefs, x. 67. 

P*y Burt.on : 

“ Castro succeeds, whoLusia.s ostandurd 
shall boar for ever in the front to wave ; 

Successor the Succeeded 's work who 
endoth ; 

that buildeth Din, this builded Diu de- 
fendeth.” 


1681.— “Next under the Adigan are the 1648.— “At the extremity of this King- 

Dluauva’l who are Govomours over pro- dom, and on a projecting jHiint towards the 
vin^ and counties of the land."— A’woj-, gouth lies the city Diu, where the Portu- 
!’• guese have 3 strong castles ; this city is 

1685.~“ . . . un Disiava qui est comme called by both Portuguese and Indians 
un General Chingulais, ou Goiivornour des Dive (the lost letter, s, being pronounced 
arrases d'une province ." — Riheyro (Fr. tr.), somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
102. ‘ Island.’ ” — Van Timet, 13. 


1803.—“. . . the DiiaauTaa ... are 
governors of the oorlos or districts, and arc 
besides the principal military commanders." 
^PercivaVe Veylcn, 268. 

1860.—“ ... the diaiava of Oovoh, who 
had been sent to tranquilliie the disturbed 
districts, placed himseu at tiio head of the 
mauigenU ” (in 1817).— remwn/’« CeyUin, ii. 


1727.— “Diu is the next Port. ... It is 
one of the beet built Cities, and best forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that I ever saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of free 
Stone and Marble, are sufficient Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Opulency ; hut 
at present not above one-fourth qf the City 
is mbabited." — A, Hamilton^ i. 137 } [od. 
1744, i. 186]. 
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DIUL-SIND, n.p. A name by which 
Sind is often called in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
no doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab traders who had 
preceded them. Deiml or Daihul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned by all the old Arabian 
geogi-aphers, ami believed to have sU»oil 
at or near the .site of modern Karachi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
{demlya\ probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Mahommedan.M in 
711. i'lie name of Dnral long .survived 
the city itself, and the sjM'citic addi- 
tion of Sind or SiiuU being added, ])rob- 
ably to distinguLsh it from some other 
pla<‘e of resembling name, the name of 
IJewal-Sind or Sindi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 


c. 700.— The earliest mention of Dewal 
that we arc aware r»f la in a notice of 
Chinese Voyage.** to the Persian (Julf unrler 
the T’ang dynasty (7th and Hth e«iituno.s) 
quoted V>y Deguignes. In tins the Hhii*s, 
after leaving Tiifu (Diu) sailed 10 day.s 
tuurthor to another Tiyu near tho great 
river Milan or tSoitcu. 'I’hi.*i was, no doubt, 
Dawal near tho great Mihrdii «ir •Sindhu, <.r. 
lDdu.s. — dt CAcad. d<'& June, xxxii. 3H7. 


c. 880.—“ There w<us at Debal a lofty 
temple (budd) surmounted by a long i>olo, 
and on the fade was fixed u red dog, which 
when the breo/.o blew wa.s unfurled over the 
city . . . Miihumniad informed Hajjdj of 
w'liat he had done, and .solicited advice. . . . 
One day a reply was received to this effect : 
— ‘Fix the inanjauik . . call tho nmnja- 
nik-mxister, and tell him to uim at the flag- 
staff of which you ha\e given a description.’ 
So ho brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
broken , at which the infidels wore «xre 
afflicted.”— /it/ox/Hr/, in /tdhut, i. 120. 


c. 900. — “From is'^nnasfrfl to Debal is 8 
days’ journey, and from Debal to tho junc- 
tion of the river Jilihran with the sea, is 2 
porasangs.”— Kkordddhalt, in £11 mt, i. 


976.— “The City of Debal is to tho west 
of the Mihrlin, towards tho sea. It is a 
large mart, and the port not cjuly of this, 
but of the neighbouring rogiouM. . . — 

Ibn Uaukalf in Elhvt, i. 37. 

c. 1150.—“ The place i.s inhabited only lie- 
cause it is a station for tho vessels of Sind 
and other oountries . . . ships laden with 
the productions of 'Umin, and the vessels 
of Cfhinu and India come to Debal.” — 
Idnn, in Elliot, i. p. 77. 

1228.— “All that country down to the 
seashore was subdued, Malik Sin^n-ud-d(n 
Habsb, chief of DtWll and Bind, came and 
did homage to the Sultan.” — Tahak^-i- 
KOnn, in h. 326. 


[1513.— “And thence we hud sight of 
Diulcindy.”— .il/fcwyurrxyMr, Cartiu, p. ^9.] 

1.516. — “Leaving tho Kingdom of Ormuss 
. . . tho coast goes to the South-east for 
172 ]euguo.s as fur asDlulolnde, entering the 
Kingdom of Ulcinde, which is between 
Persia and India.” — Jiarbvna, 49. 

15.53. — “From this Cape Ja»]ue to tlio 
famou.s river Indus are 200 leagues, in which 
space are theso places Uuadel, Calara, Cala- 
inonto, and Diul, tho la.st situated on tho 
most wo.st.erly mouth of tho Indus .” — lie 
Ijanos, I)ec. I. liv. ix. cap. i. 

c. 1.554. — “ If you guess that you may bo 
drifting to .laked . . . you must try to go 
to Kamushi, or to enter Khur (tho estuary 
of) Diiil Sind."— r/tc Aluhu, in J. At. *Sot. 
lien. V. 403. 

,, “Ho otferod mo tho town of La- 
hon, i.e. Diuli Sind, but as I did not. 
acoc}»t it 1 begged him for leave to dejiart.” 
- .S’/f/i 'Ah Kupudan, in .hturn. ..Is, Ist Scr. 
bmi ix. 131. 

[1557.- (!oLito .says that tho Italians who 
travelled overland before tho Portugiioso dis 
covered tho soa rt)Uto ‘ found on tho other 
side on the west those jieople culled DiullB, 
so called from their chief city named Diul, 
where they mottled, and whence they passed 
to Cinde.'j 

1572.— 

“ (Hha a terra do Ulcinde fortilissima 

K dc ,ln«|uetc a intima enseuda.” 

Cainorji, x. cvi. 

1614. — “/I Diulsinda the £rt>editwn in 
her birnior V«»yago had dolmorod Sir Koliert 
Hherley tno Persian Einbassadour.”— Oty*/. 
If’. J*eijtau, in hnrhas, i. 530. 

[1016.- “Tho nuer Indus doth not jiowro 
himself into the sea by the bay of Cainbaya, 
Imt far westw-ard, at Bindu." — Sir T. IUm\ 
Hak. S<.c. i. 122.) 

103,8. — “ Jais PersoH et les Aralies dounei.t 
au Jloyaumc de Sindo lo nom do Diul."- 
Atandrhhf, 114. 

c. 16r»0. — Diul is marked in Blaeu's great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. 1666.—“. . , la villo la plus M<5ri- 
dionale ent Diul. On la numme encore 
Diul-Bind, et autrefois on I’a aji^iellde Dobil. 
... II y a dos Orientaux nui donnent le 
nom do Diul au Pa’is do Sinde.” — Jltevetwl, 
V. 158. 

1727. — “All that shore from Jasnuea to 
Sindji, iuhahited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of n. • Commerce with Strangers, tho' 
(jruaddol and Diul, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago afford a good Trade."— il- 
HamilUm, i. 115 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753. — “Colui (le bras du Sind) do la 
droite, aprbs avoir p^sd k Fainiz, distant 
ce Munsom de trois Joumdes selon Bdrisi, 
se rend k Debit ou Divl, au quel nom on 
ajohto quelque fois celui de Bindi. . • • 
1a ville est situde sur une lon^e de terre 
en forme do peninsule, d'ob le penae quo 
lui vient son nom aotuel de Diul ou Jhvl, 
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formtf du mot Indien Div^ qui nignifio uno 
lie. P’Herbelot ... la confond avoc l)iv, 
dont la situation eat it I'entr^o du Oolfe de 
(-'ambayo." — iJ’Anrillr, p. 40. 

DOAB, s. and n.p. 1\ — H. do(fbf 
‘two waliTH,' i.f. ‘]\leH()])otaiiiia,’ the 
t I’aet between two conlliieiit nvcii’R. In 
r]>j»er India, M'heii used absolutely, 
the term always indieales I lie tr;ict 
between the (laiiges and Jumna. Eaeli 
of tlie like tracts in the Piiiijal* has its 
distinctive name, several of them e«>m- 
|»ouiided (»f the names of I lie limiting 
rnvvs^ c.g. Ixichiia Ikmh^ l»et\veeii Ihlvi 
. 111(1 (Mumfib, Jrch Jhdb^ between Jel.'im 
and Cheiiab, &e. These names are 
said to li;i\e been invented by the Ein- 
]>eif)r Akbar. [^1/w, ed. Jartett^ li. 311 
.sc//.] The only l>mih knouii familiarly 
b> that name in the south of India is 
thi' lUiirhur Dodh in the Nizam’s 
eouiiti'N, lying between the Kistna and 
Tuiigabliadia. 

’’DOAl! DWYE ! Interj. Properly 
JI (hhdi, or dffhdiy Gujarati 7, an 
exdamalion (hitherto of obscure et}- 
11 iolog\ ) shouted aloud by a ]»etilioiier 
for redress at a Court of Justice, or as 
anv one jiasses \\ho is sup]»osed to 
ha\e it 111 his pouer to aid in rendcu- 
iiig the justice sought It lias a kind 
of analogy, as Theveiiot pointed out 
over 200 >ears ago, to tlie old Norman 
Jltiro! Haro! nins a man a/dc, vioit 
Pmnr!* hut. (hx's not now eairy the 
privilege of the Norman cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analogies and from the statement of 
1 hii Jiatuta (juoted below, that it once 
did. Every EiiLdishnian in Ujiiier 
India has often been saluted by the 
cal Is of, ‘ Dohai A7i adairmid kl ! Dohu 
Maharaj ! Dohai Ka7H]nml Bahiidux P 
‘Justice, my Loid ! Justice, 0 King! 
Just, ice, O Company!’ — perhajis in 
con8e(|uence of .some ojipression ny his 
followers, perhajis in relerence to some 
grievance with which he has no jiower 
to interfere. “ U ntil 1 8(50 no one dared 
to ignore, the apjieal of dohai to a 
native Prince within his territory. I 
have he.ard a serious charge made 
against a jiersoii for calling the dohai 
needlessly ” {AJ.-Qm. Keatinge). 


It wilt bn seen that the Indian cry aUo appnalH 
to the Prince expressly. It was tlio good fortune 
of one of the present writers (A. B.) to have 
witnessed the call of Haro I brought Into serious 
operation at Jenoy. 

X 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
doy ‘ two ’ or rejientedly, and hdi ‘ alas,* 
illustrating this by the jihi'ose ‘ duhdl 
tlhdl ‘to make exclamalKJii (or 

invomtion of ju.stice) twice and thrice.* 
f Platts says, do-hdy, Skt. hrt-hCthd,^ a 
crying twice “ala.s!”] This jihraae, 
how’ever, w^e take to he merely an 
examjileof the ‘ .striving after nieHiiing,* 
u.sual ill cases where the real origin of 
the jihrase is forgotl.tm. We cannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of 
the Skt. dralui, ‘iujiirv, wrong’ And 
this IS eonfirnied by the form in Ihn 
lkil.iit.a, and the Mahr. durdin ; “an 
exclamation or exjiression used iii jiro- 
hiliitiiig in the name of the Baja. . . 
implying :iu imjirecatioii of his 
Neiigeaiiee in case of disobedience” 
(J\lolcsu'orth\'i Diet.) ; also Tel. and 
(’anal, rfamf, ‘j)rote.st, prohibition, 
ea\eat, or \et,o in ai rest of jiroeeedings * 

{UllauH and C. P. i>., MS.) 

c. 1340.— “It is a custom in India that 
when money is duo from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt settled, ho lies in wait at the 
Palace gate for the debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter ho aaaail.s him with 
the exclamation Darfihai us-Sidtunl ‘O 
Eiioniy of the Sultan. - I swear by tlio 
head of the King thou shalt not enter till 
thon hast paid me what thou owost.’ ITio 
debtor cannot then .stir from the spot, until 
ho has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his eoimont to the respite.” — Jhn Jiatuta^ 
111 . 412. The .signification assigned to the 
words by the Abiorisb traveller probably 
only shows that the real iiieuning was 
unknown to his Musulmnn friends at Delhi, 
whilst it.s form strongly corroborates our 
etymology, and show's that it still kept close 
to the Sanskrit. 

1(509. — “ Ho is severe enough, but all 
hcl)»oth not , for his poore Rials or clownes 
coniplaiiie of Iniustico dune them, and cry 
for justice at the King's hands.” — Haivhns, 
in Purchm^ i. 223. 

c. 1(566.— “(^hiand on y veut arr(^ter uno 
jiorsonnc, on crie seulcuient Doa ^tadeeJm . 
cotto claniciir u aiitaut do force quo colle do 
haro on Normandie , et si on defend k ^uol- 
qu’iin de sortir, du lieu oh il est, en diaant 
O 09 x j}ad.echa, il no peut partir suns so rendro 
cniuinol, ot il est obligd^ de se presentir k 
Injustice.” — Themwf, v. 61. 

1834. — “The servant woman began to 
make a groat outcry, and wanted to leave the 
ship, and cried Dohaee to the Compaiiy, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped.”— T’/te 
Babooy li. 242. 

DOAB,n.p. A name anplied to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
writn rice, which extends at the foot of 
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the Himalaya mountains to Bhutan. ' 
It corresponds to the Tend further 
west ; but embraces the coiujeption of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this last verge of the ]ilain, and 
is apparently the Skt. dvara, a gat^ or 
entrance. fThe E. Dwars of Goalmra 
District, and tlie AV. Dwan of JuljMii- 
giiri were annexed in 18G4 to .stop the 
raids of the Bhutias.] 

DOBUND, H. This nord Ls not in 
the Hind. Diets, (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appears to be siilUriently eluci- 
dated by the cpiotation : 

1787.— "That the of Mr. Fraser U> 

make dobundB, or new and additional em- 
liankinonts in aid of the oUl one.s . . . was 
a jKjwer very much to he susjiocted, and 
very impronor to ho ontnisiod to a eimtrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pfHjtx in perfect repair," kc.—Arttcft'g 
agatiutW. Ihutuigg^ m lUn-h, vn. 98 

DOLLY, s. Hind. A coiiipli- 
menturv oll'eriiig (jf fruit, llowers, ve,gc- 
tJible.s, sweetmeats and the like, pre- 
.sented usually on one or more tray.s ; 
also the daily liasket of garden produce 
laid before the owner hy the Mdll or 
gardener (“The Mulhj with lus do/Zy”). 
The proper meaning of tjdli is a 
‘branch ’or ‘twig’ (Sat. ddr) ; then a 
‘basket,’ a ‘tray, or a ‘jiair of trays 
.slung U) a yoke,’ as used in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting dulU was innocent 
and merely complimentary ; but, if the 
letter noted under 1882 is correct, it 
mu.st have grown into a gross abu.se, 
especially in the Punjab. [The custom 
lias now been in ,niost Provinces regu- 
lated by Government orders.] 

[1832. — "A Dhanllie ia a Hat haskot, on 
which is arranged in neat order whatever 
fruit, vegetables, or horliK are at the time in 
Heason." — Mn. Men JIumuh Afi^ Olueroa- 
tlojii, i. 333.] 

1880. — “ Brass dishes filled with pistachio 
nuts are displayed hero and there ; they are 
the oblations of the would -bo visitors. The 
English call these offerings dolliea ; the 
natives dill. They represent in the profuse 
East the visiting cords of the moogre West." 
-^AHBaba, 84. 

1682.—" 1 learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
or a tiny sugar pagoda, and Madras officers 
who ^ve seen the husftela of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . Ac., received by 
single omoials in a single day in the N.W. 
Provinces, and in addition the number of 
bottles of brandy, champagne, liouors, Ac., 
received along with all the preceding in the 


Punjab, have been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should be countenanced by 
Government." — Letter in Divneer Mum^ 
March IS. 

DOME, DHOME; in S. India 
comiiiunly Dombaxee, Dombax, s. 

Hind. Bum or DOmra. The name of 
a very low cjusU*, repreaenting some 
old aintrigiiial nice, H]>rtyid all over 
India. In many places they jierform 
.such offices as carrying dead bodias, 
removing carrion, &c. They are often 
musicians; in Ondli sut'cjiers; in 
Ghampuran profcs-sioiial thieves (see 
KUinVa JliirtJi of tht' N.JV.D., [iZisZcy, 
7ViZw\s‘ and Cnsttn of llnigaU •‘*.v.]). It is 
|M)ssible, as has been suggesled by some 
one, that the Gy]>sy Romany is tliis 
Word. 

c. 1328 ‘“There In* also corbiin others 
which lie called Dumbxi who cat carnon and 
earea‘JGs ; who have nhMoIntely no object of 
worship , and who have to do the drudgeries 
of other j>ooplc, and carry loads."— AVuir 
./ordatius. Ilak. Soc }». ‘21. 

1817. — " There is yet another triho of 
vagrants, wiuj arc also a K 0 }>arute sect. ITiey 
are the class of mountebunkH, buffoons, jkw- 
turo-iiiastors, tumblers, dancers, and the 
like . . , The most disHoliit© body i« that of 
the Dumbon or Dumbaru."— W Imbou, 
468. 

DONDEEA HEAD, n.p. The 

southernmost jkhuI of (Je>lon ; called 
after a magniticent Buddhist shrine 
there, much fre(|uented an a ])lace of 
pilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portuguese in 1587. The name is 
a corruption of Dewa-nagarOj in Elu 
(or old Singalese) Demi-nuivaara ; in 
modern Singalese Dewundara {Ind. 
Aniiq. i. 320). The place is identified 
by Tennent with Ptolemy’s “Dagana, 
sacred to the moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrium 
* dunderhead ’ ? [The N.E.D. gives no 
countenance to this, but letives the 
derivation doubtful ; possibly akin Ui 
dunner\ The name is so written in 
Dunn’s Directory, 6th ed. 1780, p. 59 ; 
also in a chart of the Bay of Bengal, 
without title or date in Dalrymple’fl 
Collection. 

1344. — " We travelled in two days to the 
city of Dlnawar, which is large, near the 
sea, and inhabited by traders. In a vast 
temple there, one sees an idol which beara 
the same name as the city. . . . The city wd 
its revenues are the property of the idol. — 
Ilm Batuta, iv. 184. 

[1563.- "Tanabud.” SeeunderailUBi 
POINT DE.] 
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DONEYy DHONT, m. In S. India, 
li Biimll native vessel, pro]>erly formed 
(fit least the lower part of it) from a 
•single tree. Tamil. Idni. Dr. Qundert 
«ngge.st.s a.s tlie origin Skt. Hrom^ *a 
wooden veasel.’ lint it is ]»erliaj)H eon- 
nected witli the Tamil tonduga^ ‘to 
seooj) out ’ ; and ihe word would then 
1»(- exactly anahfgoiis to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-ont.’ Ill the J.1LA.S. 
vol i. a paper h} Mr. Edye, formerly 
lI.M.’.s Master Shipwright in (Vyloii, 
on the natiie vessels of Soiitli India, 
find among ot,her.s he descrilies the 
Doni (n. 13), with a drawing lo ^ale. 
He cjills It “a huge ve.ssel of ark-like 
iorm, ahont 70 feet long, :20 feet hroad, 
find 12 feet deep; with fi Hat h(»ttom 
or keel ])art, \vhich at the hr<»adest 
jihice IS 7 fe(‘t ; . . . the whole e(iui]»- 
ment of the.se rude vessels, jis well as 
their construction, is the most e(»arse 
and nnseaworthy thfit 1 have ever 
seen ” From this n would ap]»eur that 
till' doHcji IS no longer a ‘dug-out,’ as* 
ihr suggested etvmologv, anu I’yrard 
He Lfiv ill’s ex]»ress .statement, indicate 
ii t<t have heen originally. 

iri,72.— (’astanhodii ulrcudy nHo.s the word 
■IS PortuguoHo: “fov logo edtra ho t6ll6.” — 
in 22. 

1053. “ Viuseij da (Jama having .started 

. . on the following day they wero be- 
enlmod rather more than a league and a half 
from ('uhciit, when there came towards 
them more than HO tontifl, whieh are small 
Vessels, crowded with jKJO|)le." — Jfairos, I. 
IV., xi. 

1501.— The word constantly iK-curs in 
this form (ton^) in Correa, r.q, vol. i. pt. 1, 
■103, 502, &e. 

1 1.598.- “. . . ceriuine scutes or Skiffes 
led Tones. Hak Soc. ii 

56.J 

1H06. — There is a good doscription of the 
vesHol in Uoumi, f. 29. 

c. 1610.— “Le iHistoau s’appelloit Donny, 
e’est h dire oiauau, {tource «]u’il estoit pro- 
visto de voiloH."— i'z/mrd de LavaL i. 65; 

1 Hak. Hoc. i. 86]. 

, , “La plupart do lours vaisseaux sont 
d’une soldo piece, iiu'ils appollont Tonny, 
et los Portiiaw Almedi^s (Alnuidia).”— 
ndd. i. 278 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 389J. 

1644.— “'ITioy have in this city of Cochin 
certain boats which they call Tonei, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
op 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
Itarwna of 5 or 6 palms, so that they build 
above an upper story called Baylm, like a 
little house, thatohedf with 0/a (Ollah), and 
Closed at the sides. 'Phis contains many 
passengers, who go to amuse themselves on 


the rivers, and there are spent in this way 
many thousands of cnizados.” — liocarru 

1666.—“. . . with 1 10 jt arant, and 100 
cafurex (see PROW, CATITR) and 80 tonees 
of broad beam, full of people . . . the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravels ." — Faria y Soum, Asia Portiig, i. 66. 

1672.— “. . . four fishonnen from tin* 
town came over to us in a Touj." Ho/- 
(laeus, Ceylon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

[1821. — In Trart’Is on Foot through the 
Island of Crylun, by J. Hoafner, translated 
from the Dutch [P'inllip's Few Voyages and 
Traotls, v. 6, 79), tne words ^Uhonij,” 
ihony's" of the original are translated 
Funny, Funnies , this is possibly a mis- 
print for Tunnies, which appears on p. 66 
H*- the rendering of thonijs.'^ .See Notes 
and (^ia'rte.<i, 9th ser. iv. 183.] 

I860.— “ Amongst the vo.ssols at anchor 
(at Gallo) ho the d«)w.s of the Arabs, the 
Datamars of Malabar, the dhoneys of 
Coromandel.'’ — Teiinmt's Ceylon, ii. 103. 

DOOB, s. H. dub, from Skt. durvO. 
A very nutritions creqnng grass (C*t/no- 
don dadylon, Pers.), sjiread v'ery gener- 
ally in India. In the hot weather of 
U]»]>er India, when ibs growlli is scanty, 
it i.s eagerly .sought for horses by the 
‘gra.ss-c utters.’ ’J’he nativ'es, according 
to Iloxburgh, (pi()t.ed by Drury, cut 
the young leave.s and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. Tlie popular 
etymology, from dhtip, ‘sunshine,’ has 
no foundation. Its merits, its lowly 
gesture, its spre^'iding (juality, give it a 
freipient ))lace in native poetry. 

1810. — “The doob is not to be found 
evoryw^horo ; but m the low countries about 
Dacca . . thib grass abounds ; attaining 
to a prodigious luxuriance." — Williamson, 
V. M. i. 2;»9. 

DOOCAUN, s. Ar. dukkdHj Pera. 
and H. dnkdii, ‘ a shoj) ’ ; dukandar^ ‘ a 
shopkeeper.’ 

1.554. — “And when you buy in the dakdns 
{nos duodes), they don’t mve niootoa 
(see PICOTA), and so the Dukfodirs (<w 
DucamdareB) gain. . . — A. Nunes, 22. 

]g]0.— “L’ostrade elov6e sur laquelle le 
marchand est ossis, et d’oh il montre su, 
marchandise aux acheteurs, est proprement 
ce qu’on apfielle duk&n ; mot qui signifie, 
BUivant son dtymologie, une es^roM ou 
plaUifanM, sur lauuefte on^ se yeui tentr assia, 
et quo nous tmauisons impropremeiit par 
boutique."— Note by Silvesire de &ry, m 
Reladon de VKgypte, 804. 

[1832.— “The Dukhauni (shops) sm^l, 
with the whole front open towards the 
street." — 3/ r«. Merr Hassan Ah, Obser- 
vatinns, ii. 36.] 
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183ri.— “'fhe shop (dookkan) is r square 
recoas, or cell, cenoruUy about 6 or 7 feet 
hiph. ... Its floor is even with the toj> 
of a mukahah, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built opuinst the front.” — Land's 
Mod. Efjupiuin^. ed. 183(1, ii. 9. 

DOOMBUB, s. "I’he name i-omiuouly 
given in India to the i’at-tailed slieep, 
lu'eeds (»f which are spread over \S’est 
Asia and blast Africa. The nord is 
properly Pers. duiiha^ duvihn : dumby 
‘tail,’ or esj)eeiall\ tins fat tail. The 
old story of little carts hoing atluehed 
to the (juarters of the.se shei*p to hear 
their tails is. found iii maii\ hooks, hnt 
it is ditticMilt to trace any modern 
evidence of the fact. We tpiole some 
]>a.s.sttges bearing on it : 

c. A.D. 250. — “ Tho tiiils of tho .shoe]* (of 
India) roach tothoirfeot . . . Tho shophonK 
. . . cut oj>cn the tails and biko out tlie 
talloic, and then .sew it up npain. . . — 

Adiaa, b( Nat. Anumd. iv. 32. 

1298. — "Then thcro are shoep here a.s Inp 
U5 asseis ; and their tjuls are .so large and 
fat, that one tail .shall ueigh aoiuo 30 lt»s 
They are line fut beasts, and afford capital 
mutton .” — Afaico l*o(u, Jik. i. ch. 18. 

1436. — "Their iiijth kindo of >»oasts are 
shoope, which be imrea.sonablo grout, longe 
logged, louge woll, and great tacles, that 
waio about mj/. a ]»u*ec. And some such 
I have seeno us hav** draveii n cvhoele 
aftre them, thoir tailes being holden \p.” 
— ,fos. Jiarharo, Ha.k. S<ic. 21 

c. 1520. — “These shoeji are not different 
from others, excejitas regards the tail, which 
is very large, and the fatter the .slioo]i is the 
bigger is his tail Some of them have hiils 
weighing 10 and 20 jiounds, and that will 
ha|)peii when they got fut of their own 
accord. But in PIgypt many persons make 
a business of fattening shec]*, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and then tho tail 
gets so big that the shoe]) can’t stir. But 
those who keep them tie the tail on a kind 
of little cart, and in this way they move 
about. 1 saw one shoep'.s tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Kgyi)t 1.50 miles from 
(y'airo, on the Nile, which weiglicd 80 Ihs., 
and many jiooide asserted that they have 
soon such tails that weighed 1.50 lbs.” — Lm 
A/ricattU 9 , in Ita>nuKa>, i. f. 92/. 

[c. 1610.— " ITie talks of rams and ewes are 
wondrous big and heavy ; one we weighed 
tin the Island of St. Law’rence) turned 
28 pounds.” — Pyrard df Lavaf, i. 30. 

[1612.— “ Goodly Barbary .shoe]) with great 
rumps.” — iJamerx, i. 178. J 

1828.— “Wo had a Doomba rum at l*rag. 
The Doomba sheop are difficult to koei> 
alive in this climate .” — Waitdtrxngi of a 
PUgrim, i. 28. 

1846.— “I was informed by a person who 
possessed large flocks, and who had no 


roason to deceive mo, that sometimes tho 
tail of the Tymunnoo doombai increased t<> 
such a size, that a cart or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to supjiort tho weight, 
and that without it the animal could not 
w'aiidor about ; he declared also that ho 
had produced tails iu his flock which 
weighed 12 Ttdrret'zi vinndg, or 48 
piiclah, e(|nal to aljoiit 96 M«.” — (lAptain, 
IluttoUf in Jvi(r. ..1.1. Sm- Jirng. xv. 160. 

DOOPUTTY, h. ilmd. do-pa ft ah, 
dupatfd, kf. A ]uirc of stuff of ‘two 
hrciulths,’ a .-sheet. “ The j)rinci]uil 
or only g.irmciit of womeu of the 
lo^\c^ orders” (iu Pciigal — U^ilsov). 
[“Formerly these jiieee.s were woven 
narrow, and joined along.sidi* of one 
another to product' tlie ]»roper widtli ; 
now, however, the i{iipatta is all woven 
in one piect-. Tins is a ])iece of doth 
W’orn entire as it come.s from the loom. 
It is worn either round the Inwl oi 
over the .shoulder.^, and is iisefl by both 
men and women, Jlindu and Muham- 
madan” {Yusuf Aliy AIuu. on Silk, 71).] 
Aji]died in S. India by native .servants, 
wlien .sjieukiiig their own language, to 
Euroj»eaii bed-,s])pel.s. 

(1615.-“. . . diibeties gc)u/.cramH.”— 
J'oatn, iii. 1:»6.J 

DOOBGA POOJA, s. Skt Dnrgd- 

puffy ‘Worship of Durga.’ The chief 
Hindu festival in lieiigal, lasting for 
10 day.s in SejUmuhei — Oetolx-r, and 
forming llie princi]>al lioliday-time of 
all the ( !ulciittu olliee.s. (See DIJSSERA.) 
[The eommon term for tlie.se holidavs 
nowadays is ‘the PoojahB.’J 

c. 1K35 — 

“ And every Doorga Pooja would good Mr 
Bimms cxjil(jro 

The famous rivor lh>ogly uj) as high us 
Barrack pore. ” 

Linr« III honour of thr hUr Ah. 
tSimiriK, Jiolr /*onjut, 1857, ii. 220. 

[1900. — “Calcutta has boon in tho throos 
of tho Pujabs since yesterday.” — J*ion6fr 
Maify Oct. ,5. J 

DOOBSUMMUND, n.p. . I>una- 
imiful ; u eorrupt form of Dvara- 
Samudra ((late of the Sea), the name 
of the capital of the Balalas, a medieval 
dyiiiisty ill S. India, wdio ruled a 
country generally corresponding with 
Mysore. [See Ricey AdysorCy ii. 363.] 
The citjy itself is identified with the 
fine ruins at Halubidu [Ha]e-bl(iu, 
‘old capital’! in the Hassan district of 
Mysore. 
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c. 1300.— “There in another country 
called Doof^ir. Itu capital ih called OilXli 
Somundiir."— in klhnt^ i. 73. 
{There is confusiun in thib.) 

130fh— “The royal army marched from 
this place townnls the country of Dlir 
fiamun.” in Jil//lot, iii. 49. 

1310. “On Sunday, the 23rd ... ho 
took !i si'liift body of cavalry with him, and 
on the fith ShawwMll reached the fort of 
Dhl^ Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days.” .Iwtr Klmstii, ilnd. K8. Soo also 
rf KxtraiU^ xiii. 171. 

DORADO, s. I’ort A kind offish; 
ajtjian'iilly »i doli>lijn (not the cetaceous 
aiiiiiial so c;ille(l) 'The Corkjphnena 
hijipnruK of ])ays P^mhei^ is called 1»y 
(’uvier and Valenciennes 0. dorado. 
See also (juotation from Drake. One 
ini^^ht doid't, hecause of the ]U-aise of 
its davoiir in lioiitiiis, whilst Day only 
says of the D hippurus lli.al “these 
dolplims are eaten l>y natnes ” Fryer, 
liowever, n.ses an e.xpression like that 
ol IJontius: — “Tlie Doljdiin is ex- 
tolled lievond these,” — t.r. Donito and 
Allileore (]». 12). 

ir>78 When he is chased of the liotiUn, 
<irj.Toat rnackrcl (whom the Aurata or Dol- 
Ithin also pursucth)."— /bails H'ei/c/ Kn- 
C()injMi.wd, Uak. 8oe. 32. 

Pisces Dorados dicti a Portugal- 
cnsilais, ali auroo <|ucni ferunt in cute colore 

. . hic piscis ost longo o]itimi sa|»ons, 
linuitas honitnto oxcellons ./ae. Bontn, 
Lih. V. CM]!. MX. 73. 

DOBAY, DUBAI, k. ’1'']i is is a Soutli 
Indian equivalent of Sahib (q.v.) ; 
Tel. (Zor«, Tam. turai, ‘]\laster.’ Sinna- 
Utrai, ‘small f^eiit leiiiaii ’ is the eijuiva- 
lent of dhhota Sdhih^ a junior officer ; 
and ^rel. dorandjii, Tam. tnraisdni (eor- 
fuptly doreadni) of ‘ I^ady ’ or ‘ Madam.’ 

1680 — “Tim delivery of throe Iron guns 
to the Deura of Ramucolc at the rate of 15 
J*affodtu per candy is ordered . . . which is 
Tnuch more than whut they cost."-— fW/ St. 

Corw., Aug. fi In ^otvn and Extracts^ 
iii. p. 31. 

1837 —“The VakoelH Ntfiiid liehind their 
mastcra dunng nil the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A — says. Sometimes 
they tell him some Iwirofaced lio, and when 
they find he does not believe it, they turn 
to me grinning, and say, ‘Ma’am, the Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman .'" — Letters from 
Alwlras, 86 . 

1882.— “The appellation by which Sir T. 
Was most commonly known in the 
t^edod Districts was that of ‘ Colonel Dora.' 
Ana to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquiries regarding the reason for 
any Revenue Rule, that i was laid down by 


the Clolonel Dora.” — Arhuthnoi's Memoir of 
Sir T. M.f p. xcviii. 

“A village up the (Jodavery, on the left 
luink, is inhabited by a raco of people known 
ttK Doraylu, or ‘gentlemen.’ That this is 
the understood meaning i.*! shown by the 
fact that their women are called Doresandlu, 
i.e ‘ladie.s.’ Those poojilo rifle thoir arrow 
foatherf>, i.e. givo thorn a spiral." (Reference 
lo.st.) I These are perhaps the Kois, who arc 
called by tho Tolinga.s Aoid/t.ortis, “Ibc word 
^ dh<tra moaning ‘gontloman’ or Sahib.” — 

I (Central /Vo/. Uax. f»(X) ; also soo Jnd. Ant. 

I viii. 34)]. 

DORIA, s. H. dnriyd., frmii f/or, dori^ 
‘;i cord or leasli ’ ; a dog-keeper. 

1781 — “Stolon . , The Ikig was taken 
out of C.ipt. Lfiw'’s iJaggage B*mt ... by 
the Diureer that brought him to Calcutta." 

India (iazetie, March 17. 

[Doriya is also used lor a kind of 
cl(»l li. “ As the ( liaracterislie oat, tern of 
tile chdrkhnui is ti check, so tliat of the 
doriya stripi'S niuuing along the 
^ length of the t/ufu, i.r. in \\ar]> tlireads. 
j Tlie doriya was originally a cotton 
I fabric, hill it. is now mauiifactiired in 
silk, silk-aiid-cottoii, tumr, and otlnT 
comhiiialions” {Yusvf Ali, Mon. on 
Silk, 94). 

|e. 1590— In a list of cotton cloths, we 
ha\o “Doriyah, per j>ieco, 6U. to 2M.” — 
Jjw, i. 5C>. 

[1683 . . .3 pieces Dooreas.’’— /7t«f^^tw, 

Diary, Iluk. Hoc. i. 94.1 

DOSOOTY, s. II. do-sutl, do-suta, 
‘douhle thread,’ a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff w’oven with threAd.s doubled. 

[1843.— “Tho other pair (of travelling 
linskets) is simply covered w’ith dOBOOtee (a 
coarse dtiuhlc-throaded cotton)." — liandMn, 
Diary in Cpprr India, i. 10.] 

DOUBLE-GBILL, s. Domestic H. 
of the kitchen for ‘ a devil ’ in the 
culinary .sense. 

DOUR, 9. A foray, or a hasty ex- 
pedition of any kind. II. daur, ‘ a nin.’ 
Also to dour, ‘to run,’ or ‘to make, 
such an expedition.’ 

1863.— “‘Halloa’ Oak field,’ cried Perkins, 
as ho entered tho moss tent . . . ‘don't 
look down in tho mouth, man ; Attok taken, 
Chuttor Sing daurinff down like the devil- 
march to-morrow. . . — Oakfitdd, ii. 67 . 

DOW, s. H. dd€, [Skt. ddtra, dd, 

‘ to cut ’]. A name much used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal as well as 
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by Europiians in Burma, for the hew- 
ing knife or bill, of various forms, 
earned by the races of those regions, 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. is the true Burmese 

name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know if tliere Is any 
relation but Jin accidenUil one with 
the Hind. word. [See drawing in 
Egertm^ Handbook of Indian ATiih% 
p. 84.] 

[1870.— “The Dao is the lull knife. . . . 
It ia a hltide alnmt 18 inches long, narrow at 
the haft, and square and hroad at tho tip ; 
poiotlo.ss, and Nhnrponed on niio side only 
The blade is set in a handle of wood ; a 
baralKK) root is considered the heat. The 
fighting dao ia different 1> shaped ; this is a 
long (tointleaa aword, set in u W(K>deu or 
ebony handle ; it is vor\ heavy, and a blow 
of almost incredible jMiwor c’an be given by 
one of these wea{Nin.s. , . The weajKtn la 
identical with the ^purnnn latok' of tho 
Malaya. . . — Lnvi^, fVihl lincfn of S.K. 

J-ndvty 35 

DOWLE, s. H. danl^ da II 1(1. The 
ridge of clay marking tlic boundary 
between two rice fields, and retaining 
the water ; called coiiiiiionly in S. 
India a bund. It is worth noting that 
in Sussex doole is “a small conical 
heap of earth, U) mark the hounds of 
farms and parishes in the doivns” 
(Wright^ ])ict. of Obn. and Prov. 
English). [The same coiiiparisou w'a.s 
made by Sir H. Elliot (Snpp. Gloss, b.v. 
DouUi) ; the re.seinhiaiice is merely 
accidental ; see N.E.D. s.v. ItooLI 

— “In the N.W. conior of tSuffolk, 
where the country is alnuwt entirely ojien, 
the boundanos of the diflerent imnwhoH uro 
marked V»y earthen niouiids from 3 to 0 feet 
high, which are known in tho iioighhourhood 
as doolB.” — Notes and Qurrits, Ist Sonoa, 
vol. iv. p. 161. 

DOWEA, s. A guide. H. daurdhd, 
daurahii, daurd, ‘a village runner, a 
guide,* from daupia, ‘to run,* Skt. 
dramif ‘ running.’ 

1827.— “The vidotte, on his part, kept a 
watchful eye on the Dowrah, a guide smi- 
plied at the last village.’’— <SVr If'. >Srott, TV 
SuTgwn.'a Paughdur, ch. xiii. 

[DBABI, DBABY, s. The Indian 
camp-followers ’ corruption of the 
English ^driver.* 

[1900.— “The mule race for Drabli and 
grosB-cu tiers was entertaioing.’’ — 

Mail, March 16.] 


DBAVIDIAN, adj. The Skt. term 
Drdvvia seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kingdtim 
(4th to 11th cent. A.P.), but in recent 
times it has been used ns eijui valent 
to ‘Tamil.’ About a.d. 700 Kumarihi 
Bluitta calls the language of the South 
Andhnidrdmda-bhiUlHi, iiieaniiig prob- 
ably, asBi.sbop (^aldwell suggests, wlint 
we should now de.scribe as ‘ Telfgn- 
JV/7»i7-languagi“.’ Indeed he has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
J>rdm(Ja, of which Dramiija fwTitteii 
Tiravinja), and Vramila art* old forms, 
are really the .sfinie word. [Also set* 
Upjnrt, th'ig. Jnhah. ifi m/., ainf Prarira, 
in a <[uotalion friun Al-hinini under 
MALABAR.] It may be sugge.sled as 
po.s.ssible that the Tropina of Plinv 
IS also the same (him* below'). Di. 
(’aldw'ell ]»ro]M)sed Uravidian us a 
convenient name tor tlie S. Indian 
languages which ludong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated meniher.s <»1‘ 
which are Tamil, Malavalam, Canaresr, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or Coorg), and Telegii ; 
the imcultnated Tuda, Kdta, Oond, 
Khond, Orfion, Hujmahrili. [It ha** 
also been aflopted as an enthnological 
term to designate the non- Aryan races 
of India (see Hislnj, Tnhes and (ktstn of 
IJniijal, 1 . liiiro. xx\i.).] 

c. a.L». 70.— “from the mouth of Gauges 
whe»-e ho entoroth into the sen unto the 
enjie Galingon, • and the bmn Daruliigulii, 
are counted 72.'’* miles , from thence to 
Tropina where Htundoth tho ehiofe mart or 
towno of merchandise lu all India, 122.'* 
miles. 'JHien to the proniontorio of I’eii- 
luula they reckon 750 miles, from which 
to tho tow’tie alstvesaid 1‘atule . . . d’JO."- 
Phnt/, by Phil. IJo/lainl, vi chap, xx 

A.D 404.— In a Houth-wostoru direction 
ur© the following tracts . . . Surashtrians, 
Bitdarus, and T)TKVidajs.— VuiA/ia-7nihiru, in 
2nd 8or. v! 84. 

„ “Tho eastern half of tho Narbaddu 
district . . . tho I'ulinduM, tho eastern half 
of tho Dr&vidas . . . I>f all those the Sun is 
tho lMrd."~Ilnd. p. 231. 

c. 1045.— “ Moreover, chief of tho sons of 
Bharata, there are, tho nations of tho South, 
tho Drividu . . . the Kam^takos, Mdhish- 
aka.H. . . ." — Vuhnu Var&na, by 77. 7/. 
Wilson, 1865, ii. 177 

1856. — “Tho idioms which are included 
in this work under tho general term ‘ Dinvi' 
dian ’ constitute tho vernacular speech of 
the great majority of the inhabitante of S. 
India.”— C“Ww>e//, Cimp. Grammar qf me 
Dravidian Languages, Ist ed. 

1869.— “The people thenuelvee arrange 
their countrymen under two heads ; ft v® 
tenned Panch-gaura, belonging to the Hindu 
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or as it is now generally called, the Aryan 
group, and the remaining five, or Ranch- 
IteTida, to the Tamil typo.”— AVr U'. 
in J. Ethn. Sac. N.S. i. 94. 

DRAWERS, LONG, r. An old- 
faahioin-d term, probably obsolete ex- 
re]it in Madras, equivalent to pyjamas 
(q.V.). 

1794. — “The rontnictor nhall onpiigo to 
Hiipfily . . . every ]«itiont . . . with . . . n 

rloiin g(»wn, cap, sliiri, and long drawerB.” 
—In .Sfton-h'acT, ii. 11;». 

DRESSING BOY, DRESS -BOY, 

H. Madras Um'Iu f(»r the .sei vant who 
acts as \ali*L, corresiioiidiiig to the 
bearer (q.v.) of N. India. 

1837. — Soc Letters from iMadniSy lOfi. 

DRUGGERMAN, S. Neither tins 
word for an ‘ inter])reter,’ nor the 
Levantine ilrdiioniau^ of wbicb it was a 
(|uaint old English eorruption, is used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial ; nor is the 
' Arab tarjumini, wliicli i.s the correct 
form, a ^\o^d usual in Hindustani. But 
the character of the two former words 
.seems to entitle them not to be ]>assed 
over in this (ilo.ssarv. The Arabic is a 
loan-word from Aramaic iargOndu, vic- 
targflmiUy ‘an inleri*reter ’ ; the Jewish 
Turgunu^ or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptures, being named from the .same 
root. The original force of the Aramaic 
r(K)t is .seen in the AssM’iaii rogdmuy 
‘to sj)eak,’ rigmu^ ‘the word.’ See 
Proc. Sor. Bihl. Arc/t., 1883, ]». 73, and 
Delitsrhy The Hebrew Lang, viewed in 
the Liffht of Assyrian Researrh^ ]». hO. 
In old Italian we tind a form some- 
wdiat nearer t.o the Arabic. (See quota- 
tion from Pegolotti below.) 


c. 1309.—“ II avoit gens illec qui savoient 
le Sarrazinnois et le fran^oia que Ton apelle 
dnigamaiiB, qui enromancoient la Sarrazin- 
nois au Conto If erron." — JmiLville, ad. de 
Waillg, 182. 

c. 1343. — “And at Tann you should 
furnish yourself with dragomans (tUTOi- 
mannl).” — Pegolotti' s HandLook, in Cathay, 
Ac., ii. 291, and App. in. 

1401.—“. . . el maestro on Theologia 
dix<i |M)r HU Tniximan <|ue dixeHSo al Sefior 
l\ afiuella carhi (juo su fijo el ray le embiara 
non la siihia otro leer, salvo el. . . 
(Uacijo, 446. 

lf>85.— “ . . . o d(jpo m’c.s.sorvi prouisto di 
vn hiioniHsimo drAgomaAO, at mterprote, 
fu inU'so il siKiiu) delle trombatte lo ^uali 
annnntumuno Vudioiiwi del lU- " (di Pogh). — 
(f'it-ii/nn n Jialbi, f. 102/. 

pn3.— “To the Tnniin Shotire, where I 
landed Fob. 22 with foiirloone Knghsh iocioa 
more, and a lew or Dniggerman."- T- 
Conioi, in Pun has, ii. 1813. 

pn.''. — “K diotro, a cavallo, i drago- 
manni, ck^J* intor}«rcti della reimbblica a con 
loro tntti i dragomaimi degli altn ambasem- 
tori ai loro luoghi.’’- P. ddla Valk, i. 89. 

1738.- 

“ Till I enod out, you prove yourself ho 
able, 

IMtj * vou wa.s not Dniggerman at 

bubol I . . X V ir 

For had they found a linguist half so 

itckhI^ . I 

J .nakc no question that the Tower had 
.stood.”— yV*’, after bonne, iv. 81. 

Other forms of the word are (from 
Spun, trujavian) the old French truche- 
ment, Liiw Liitiii dronmndus, turcki- 
nmn/nw, Low Creek dpayoifiavos, &c. 

drumstick, a. The colloquial 
name in the Madras Presnieny for 
the long slender ]>od.s of the Mmra/a 
pteiyifosjnrma, Gaertner, the Hor86- 
^dish Tree (q.v.) of Bengal. 


c. 11.50?. — “Quonim lingua cum prao- 
noniiuato lohi nni, Indorum patriarchae. 
nimis easot olwcura, quod iiequo ipHO quod 
Romani dicerent, nonue Roroaui (piod ipso 
dioeret intelligeront, interprete intoruosito, 
quom Achivi drogomanum yooant, de mu- 
tuo fltatu Komanorum ot Indicao regioniH ad 
invioem (|uerere oooiJenint." — Jfe Adeentu 
Patriarchae Indorum, printed in Zarnckc, 
Ihr l*riesier Johannes, i. 12. Leipzig, 1879. 

[1252.— “ Quia meuH TurgemanuB non erat 
Buffioiens.”— ir. de Rubruk, p. 164.] 

c. 1270. — “After this my addroHH to the 
aasembly I sent my mesBago to Elx by a 
dragoman (trujaxnan) of mine.” — Chron. qf 
Janies qf Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 638. 

Villehardouin, early in the 13th century, 
uses drogbimant, [and for other early forms 
see N.E^. s.v. Dragomani.'] 


1790 — “Mon donioatique 6toit occupd 
Ino i>r6parur un plat do morunga.s, niii 
it une c.spfeco de R'-ves longues, auxqiiellos 
Europ^ons out donn^, h cause do lour 
nio, lo nom de baguettes 4 tambouT. . . 
Uatifner, ii. 25. 

DXTB, S. TcUigninl>6«.Tam.«fajip«; 
Bi.mll COPI.CT coin, the as the 

„ri„ (see CASH), ™l'.e 20 aulf; 

lu-nee it comes to stand for money in 
neral. It is ciirions that we have also 

irt of Provincialtsfms, Lewes, 1838). 
nd the slang ‘ to dub urn’ for to pay 
p, is common (see blang Inct.). 
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1781. — “In “Table of Prison Expensos 
and articles of luxury only to be attained by 
the opulent, after u length of saving” (t.e. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have— 

“ Eight chortKits ... 0 1 0. 

“The prices are in jananUt dubs, and 
cash. The fariani changes for 11 duhs and 
4 cash.”— In LirCf oj thr lAudiuii/s, in. 

c. 1790. — “.Vous iKiur quatre daboUB, qui 
font environ cinq sous do Franco, d 'excel- 
lent jioisson pour notro HoniKjr. ” — Iliutfner, 

ii. 75. 

DUBASH, DOBASH, DEBASE. 

s. H. dubhdshnjti, dnhdsht (lit. ‘man of 
two languages’), 'J'ain. tufidshi. An in- 
ternreter ; obsolete e.\eept. at Madra.s, 
ana jierhajis there also now, at least m 
its original sense ; [now it is apjdied 
to a vessing-boy or otlur sei-\ant 
with a European.] 'The J)uhaf<h was 
at Madras formerly a usual servanl in 
every household ; and there still 
one attached to <*aeli mercantile lions**, 
as the broker transacting bus-iiu'^^ w itb 
natives, and coi responding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q.v.). Acefirding to 
Drummond tbe word lias a peeuliar 
metiniiig in Giizerat : “A Jhnhashero iii | 
Quzerat is viewed as an e\il .sjunt, 
who by telling lie.s, sets ]»eo]»le by the ; 
ears.” Thi.s illustrates the original 
meaning of Htihagh^ ^^blcll might la* 
rendered in Buiiyan’.s fashion us Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566. — “Bring toopaz and interpreter, 
Autuiiio Fernandes.” /udia (tlhcf MSS. 
Gavota’a agreement with the jangadas of 
the fort of Qinloti, Aug. 13. 

[1664. — “Per luisiwi c(uitii u umbos por 
nianilha 400 fanoim e au tupay 50 funoiiii.” 
— Letter of Zaviunn^ in Logan. Malabar, 

iii. 1.] 

1673. — “The Moors arc very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to return an Answ-or tiy a Hlavo, but by a 
Deubaih.”— /'n/er, 30. 

[1679.— “The DiibasB of this Factory hav- 
ing to rogainc his froodom.” — S Magter^ in 
Man. qfEutna J)mt 133.] 

1693.— “The chief Dubuh was ordered 
to treat ... for putting a stop to their 
proceedings." — Whuler, i. 279. 

1780.— “He ordered bis Dubaeb to give 
tbe mesBenger two pagodas (sixteen Bhil- 
lings) it waa poor reward for having 
received two wounds, and risked his life in 
bringing him intelligence.’' — Letter of Sir 
T, Munro, in Lift^ 

1800.— “The Dubaih there ought to be 
hanged for living made difficulties in ool- 
ieo^ig the rioe."— Letter of Sir A. WtUttley, 
in do. 250, 

e, 1804. — “I could neither understand 
them nor they me ; but they would not give 


me up until a Debaih, whom Mrs Sherwood 


had hired 
^lanquiii. 


. came to my relief with a 
A utobiog. of Mrt. Sherwood, 


1809. — “Ho (Mr. North) drove at once 
from the coast the tribe of Auuiils and 
DebaaheB." — IM. Va/mtia, i. 315. 


1810. — “In this first boat a number of 


debaahes are sure to amvo.”— U\llianuon, 
r. M. i. 133. 


,, “ ITio Dubasbes, then all powerful at. 

Madras, throiitcncd 1 «>sn of caste, and 
absolute destruction t*) nnv Braniiii >^ho 


should dare to unveil the nn stones of their 
.sacred laiigUiLgo. Morton's Lije of Legden. 


1860.--“ The nioodliurs and native officers 
. . . were su{»erscded by Malabar Dubasbes, 
men aptly doseribed as enemies to tho re- 
ligion of tho Singhalese, ‘.trangors to their 
hubiti). and iinirnatod by no iinpulse but 
extortion." — Tennnd's Cnflon, ii. 7‘2. 


DUB BEER, K P.— H. duhlr, ■ 

‘a writer or secretary.’ It occurs in 
I’elilevi as drbtr, connected uitli the 
old Per.s. ‘writing.’ The word is 
(jiiitc ob.sulete in Indian use, 

1760 — “The King . . . referred the ad- 
justment to Lis Dubbeer, ta* minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Diian of the Muhomodan Princes.” — Ornu, 

II § 11. 601. 


DUBBER, B. Plincl. (from I’cib.) 
diihUth , alho, according to Wilson, 
(iuzeruti duOaro, Malir dahara. A 
large oval vesnel, made of green buflalo- 
liiae, wliieh, after drying and Htitfening, 
i.s ii.sed for liolding and transporting 
nhee or oil. The word rs used in Nortli 
and South alike. 

1554.— “Butter (d»wa»afri, 9 a, < <. ghoe) sells 
by tbe maund, una comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Koyxol (see BEBH- 
IKE); the must (however) that comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from Mamgalor, 
and comes in certain groat jars of hide, 
dabaoB.”— A. Nunes, 2.3. 

1673.— “Did they not boil their Butter 
it would 1)0 rank, t>ut after it has passed the 
Fire they keep it in Duppan the year 
round.” — Fnjer, 118. 

1727.— (From tho Indus Delta.) “They 
cx|M>rt great quantities of Butter, which 
they gently moH and put up in Jars called 
Duppai, made of the Hides of Cattle, 
almost in tho Figure of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one side.” — A. Hamilton, 
i. m ; [od. 1744, i. 1*27]. 

Rurbhoodas Shet of Broach, in 
whose IxKiks a oortoin Mahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Ororo of Kutioes 
... in early life brought . . . ghu in anb- 
ben ufion his own head hither from Baroda, 
and retailed it ... in open Bazar.”— 
R. JtrvLvnmmd, lllv^rodlwM, «c. 
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. . dubbahs or liottles niiide of 
^▼roon hide.” — Wdliavunon^ T. M. ii 139. 

1845. — “I find no acouunt mndo out by 
the priHonor of what became of tlieHo dubbu 
of ghee." — G. O. by Hir C. Naptrr, in Hind. 
35. 

DUCKS, s. The .slang di.stinctive 
njiim* for goiitleiiien heloiigmg to the 
liomliay service ; the eorreljitive of the 
Mulls of Madras uiid of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. Jt seems to have lieen Bikeii 
fVoni the term next following. 

]S03. — “1 think they manage it hero 
faiiioiisl^ 'Jlioy have neither tho eonift>rt.s 
of a bengul army, nor do they naigh it, like 
the Ducks ” — Klphtustnue, in /.</», i. 53. 

18fi0. - “Then enmo Sire dhone by Wnyc 
of Jtaldfigh and llorinu/ l<i \e Costy^ of 
1 nde . And iitto what Pljov \e Knjghtc 
e.iiiie to Ijonde, iheyre y5 ffolke eiei»en 
Jliuklis (tpULsi DIM'ES L\1)1\E)”~ 
h',\ tract from ii MS of the Tiateig of Sii 
MuundertH in tho K. Indies, i.itely 
disoovorod (Calcutta), 

I In tho following tho word is a oorruj»tion 
of the Tam. thk-hn, a woiglit e(iunl to H visB, 
aKout H Ihs. 13 o/,. 

1 1787. — “We ha\o lixod tho produoe of 
siaoh Mile at 4 ducks of wot ]»eppcr ” — 
J'urmumnh of Tipjtoo Siiftan, in Logon, 
MalaUir, iii. 125.] 

DUCKS, BOMBAY. Soe BUM 
MELO. 

18(10.— “A fish uearl> rohitod to tho sal- 
mon iH dried rind exported in largo (puintities 
from IJomliay, and has uorjuired the name of 
Bombay Ducks.” — d/twou, liurmah, 273. 

DUFFADAB, s. ilind. (from 
Araho-Pers.) daf^adaVy the exaet 
rationale of which iiunie il is not 
vasy to explain, [dnf'a, ‘a small l»ody, 
a si'ction,’ aafaddr, ‘a jierson in charge 
nf a small body of troop.s ’] A iiettv 
officer of native police (r. burkun- 
^Uze, V.) ; and in legiments of Irregu- 
lar ('avalry, a noii-eoniniissioiied officer 
eoiTe8]K)naing in rank to a conioral or 

naik. 

1803.-^“ The jniy ... for the duffadars 
'Ought not to exceed 35 nipeos. - IVellingCon, 


DUPTEE, s. Ar. — H. daftar. 
^lloqiiially ‘the office,’ and int«r- 
<‘nangeahle with cutcher^, except 
tlmt the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Court. Daftar- 
JcJidna is more accurate, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room 
where documents are stored]. The 


original Aral), daftar is from the 
Greek Sitp6^pa = w€ml)ranumf ‘a parch- 
ment,’ and thin ‘jiaper’ (whence also 
diphtheria), and was ajiplied to loose 
sheets tiled on a string, which formed 
the record of accounts ; hence daftar 
hectinies ‘a regist-er,’ a public reeJird. 
In Arab, any acconnt-iiook is still a 
daftar, and in S. India daftar me, ms a 
bundle of connected papers tied up in 
a cloth, [the haata of Ujijier India], 

c l.'lOO. — “Honost fxporienced officers 
ujKm wtwise forehead tlio HUimi> of eorroet- 
no.*..^ shines, write tho agreement upon louse 
]«iges jukI sheets, so that tho transaction 
cannot be forgotten These loose shoots, 
into which all sajiad< are entered, are called 
the daftar ''—A’m, i. 2(50, and soe IMmh- 
inami'g note there. 

[1757.- . that after the expiration of 

tho year they bike a discharge .according to 
custom, and that they dehvei the accounts 
of their Zemmd.irr} ‘igreeablo to the stated 
forms e\ery year into the Dufter Cana of 
the Sircar . . .” — Sunniidfor the Cvnipauys 
Z* ntiiidarnf. in Vneht, ricic of Ikngat, 
iApp 117.1 

; DUFTERDAB, s. Ar. - P. - 

, 11. daftardar, is or was “the head 
I nali\e revenue officer on the CVdlector-'s 
i ami Sub-Collector’s establislimeiit of 
I the Bombay Presidency ” (?rt/.'<o?/). In 
I the pri^vinces of the Turkisli Empire 
, ihe Daftaxdar was often a minister of 
I great ]>()\m‘i and importance, as in the 
! < ase of Mahomnied Bey Daftardar, in 
I Egyi»t. ill the time, of Mahomnied ’Ali 
I Pasha (see Larw'a Mod. Kgyptm., ed, 

! 1860, ])}). 127-128). The account of 
! the coiistitnlion of the oliioe of Daft- 
j arddr in the time of the Mongol 
' coiKpieror of Persia, Hulugu, will be 
found in a document translated by 
Hammer-Purgstall in his Uesvh. der 
(JoUienen Horae, 497-501. 

DUFTERY, S. Hind, daftarl. A 
.servant in an Indian offi<*e (Bengal), 
whose hiisimvss it is to look after the 
1 ‘ondition of the, lecords, dusting and 
binding them ; also to peii-mending, 
mjier-riiling, making of eiivelopes, &c. 
In Madras these olKces are done by a 
Moochy. [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see quotation 
from Ferrier below.] 

1810.— “ITie Duftoree or office-keeper 
attends solely to those genenil matters in 
an office which do not come within tho notice 
of the piwmtw, or clerks."— iriWiawistm, 
r. Jd. i. 275. 
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[1858. — “The whole Afghan army oon- 
aists of the three divisionn of Kabul, Kanda- 
har, and Herat ; of those, the troops called 
Defteris (which receive (xiv), present the 
following effective force."— /'rmrr, R. of tht 
Afghaiku, 111 5 afti ] 

DUGGIE, s. A word ii.st'd in the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long .mpmred 
tiniliei. Milburn (1813) .-nIvs ; “Dug- 
gies are umbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, ami from 17 to 24 imlie.s 
sijiiaiv.” Sir A. Phayre believe.'^ the 
word to be a corniption of the Burmese 
htap-qy}. The first .syllable mejin.s the 
‘cros.s-beam of a house,’ the second, 
‘big’; hence ‘ big- beam.’ 

DUGONG, The cetaceous inam- 
inal, Jiiihnm thitjoiKi. The \\or<l is 
Malay dRyumj., also Javan, duyuuy ; 
Maras.sar, ruyunff. The etymology we 
do not kimw. [The word came to us 
from tin* name Dinjurn^ u.sed in the 
Philinjuiie i.sland of Leyte, and was 
poi»ulansed in its piv.sent bum b\ 
Bidf'on in 17f»o. See N.E.lK^ 

DUMBCOW, V., and DUMB- 
COWED, mrticiitle. To brow -beat, 
to COW’; ana cowed, brow-beaten, set- 
dow’ii. This Is a capital sjiecimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Ihnn. I'hhHiy ‘ to 
eat one’s breath,’ is a Hind, idiom lor 
*to be silent.’ Hob.>Jon-Job.son conxert.s 
this into a traiisiine verb, to darnkhtfOy 
and both sjielling and meaning being 
afl'ected by English .suggeslions (*f 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
u.se to imply toinnff and silf'ru’itiy. [A 
more pr(jliable dernation i.s from 
Hind. dhawLitmly ‘t(» cliide, scold, 
threaten, to repie.s.s liy tlireats or re- 
pnxif ’ {Plathy H. 

DUMDUM, n.p. The name of a 
military cantonment 4i miles N.W. of 
Calcutta, w’hich w’a.s for seventy years 
(1783-1853) the head-quarters of that 
famous corps the Bengal Artillery. 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no dfuilit P. — H. dam- 
damuy ‘a mound or elevated battery.’ 
At Dumdum w'a.s signed the tre^aty 
W’hich restored the British sel.tleineiits 
after the re-capture of Calcutta in 
1757. fit has recently given a name 
to the dumdum or expanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there.] 

[1830. — Prooiiectiu of the Dumdum 
Ooltmg Club."— ** We ooogratulate them on 


the pn>H{»ect of oeoing that noble and 
gentleniaii-like game eatablished in Bengal." 
— Or. Sport. Mag.y reprint 1873, i. 407. 

1848. — “ ‘Pooh ! nonaense, ’ said Joe, highly 
flattered. ‘ I recollect, sir, there was a girl 
at Dumdum, a dn lighter of Cutler of the 
Artillery . . . who made a dead sot at me 
in the your Vanity FaiVy i. 2.''i, 

od. 18C7. 

[1888.— “'Flic Kimnchi (see CBANCHEE) 
hn-s been replaced by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer, or Plllki cumage ever since the 
year - ,Sft^ lieiunr, Jan. 23. 

[IWKJ. “A modern murderer came for- 
ward proudly w'lth the dumdum." — /IfiR. 
Aug. l.J 

DUMPOKE, s. A iiunie given iii 
the Aiiglo-lndian kitchen to a baked 
dish, con-isLiiig usually of a duck, 
boned and stulh^d. The word i.s I’ers. 
dampvkhty ‘air-ccioked,’ i.r. baked. A 
reiijM* for a dish .so called, as used 
ni Akbars kitiheii, is in the first 
quotation : 

c. ir»90.— “Dampukht. lOserw meat ; 2''. 
ghi , 1 s. onion'* , 11 ni. fresh ginger ; 10 ni. 
pepjter; 2d curdamoiijs.”— .1 i. 61. 

1673,— “Thc‘*r ent highly f)f all Flesh 
Dtunpoked, which is bakotf with Spice in 
butter.”— Fty>r, 93. 

,, “ Rikod N’eat they cull Dumpoke 

which is dressed with sweet Herbs luid 
Butter, w’lth whoso (inivy they swallow Kico 
dry H«>iled //»»</. 404. 

168<).— . . . and a dumpoked Fowl, 
that IS InjiTd w’lth Butter m any smiill 
Vcs^ol, and stuft with Itaisins and Almoiuls 
i.‘‘ another (Bish )." — Ovingtoity 397. 

pUMBEE, Hind, damrly a copper 
(oin of very low' value, not now cxi.sl- 
ing. (See under DAM). 

1823.— In Malw’a “there are 4 roirria t<> 
a gundfi ; 3 ganda» to a dumrie ; 3 dimrnx 
to n f/ird(infn ; 3 dmnrirx to a faadUlIlTis I 
and 4 dumfirn to an addUih or half pice." — 
A/ahofniy Central Ituliuy 2nd ed. li. 191 ; 
[86 noteh 

DUNG.^EE,s. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth ; the wrord 
is not in any dictionary that we know. 
[Platts gives H. dungriy ‘a coarse kind 
of cloth.’ The Mndrai! Gloaa. gives Tel. 
ditntfidiy w hich is derived from Diiiigidi, 
a village near Bombay. Moleswortli 
in hi.s Mahr. Diet, give.s : ^^Dongari 
Kdpar. a term originally for the 
common country cloth sold in the 
quarter contiguous to the Donaari 
killa (Fort George, BombayX applied 
now to poor ana low-priced cotton 
cloth. Hence in the corruption Dwi- 
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ffnrie." He traces the word to dongarl, 
“a little hill.” Dungaree is woven 
with two or more thread.s together in 
the weh and woof. The liner kinds 
aie used for clothing Ijv jio(»r }>eoj>le ; 
the coarser for wiils for native boats 
and tents. The same word seems to 
lie used of silk (see below).] 

1613. — “ Wo trndod with ttie Xntnr<itl8 for 
( 'loves . . . by bartonnt? and oxohanpiTiff 
( lotli t>f (\inilnnj and f ’nniMntnli/7 
for CldvoH. The s<irts rtMjnostod, and ]>rices 
that they yonldi'd. (\uitOdfnis <*f JUirochie, 
d Caitoos Ilf (’lovoH. . . . Dongerijne, tho 
fiinist, twel\c.” in 

1. 3t)‘l 

1673 “ Alon^r tho Coa.sts are liombaim 

. . . ( 'ar\\ar for Dungarees and the weighti- 
est jiej'|ier."— H(I. 

ISl'J “ 'I'tio t'nnee’s Messenger . . . 
told Inni, ‘('(line, now is the tinie to o|icn 
yxiui |iurse-string.s ; you arc no longer I'l 
nierehant or in |>rison , you are no hmgor 
to sell Dungaree ' (a sjieeies of eoar.si- hneii)." 
— Mat hi, Jfun Ill'll (hrihhjh l*nshi, *Jti | 

1S13 Dungarees (pieces to a ton) 100." 
'^Millhn„,u 

IlS.'ilh— •' In addition to those which were 
real . . were long lines of sham battone.s, 
known to niiilors as Dungaree forts, and 
whiili Were made siniphl "t coarse eloth or 
canvas, stretched and painted so as to 
resenilile bat tones." — A. (Hiphimt, Xurr. oj 
I.il. E/ynt'iy Misninii, 11. 6. j 

IKtlS. “Such dungeree as \ou now pay 
half a rujiee a yard for, \ on could then tmy 
from ‘JO to 40 vard.s jicr rupee."-’ Mi.<s 
I'lei'e'x [tUl Jhrmii Jini/s, p. xmn. 

(1000.— “ l’’roni thi.s thread the Dongari 
3’aNar is jiroparod, which may bo compared 
to the organ/ine of adk, heiug both twi.sted 
and doubloil."— I'w.?/// .l/i, Mnii. on 

DURBAB, H. A Court or Levee. 
Iktrs. ilarhdr. Also the E^ecutive 
(jloveriiinent of a Native State {Car- 
netfir). “Tn Katlywtu’, by a curious 
idiom, the chief himself is so addres.sed : 
‘Yes, Durbar’; ‘no, Durbar,’ heing 
common rejdie.s to him.” — {M.-Gen. 
Kmti tiiji). 

1609. — “On tho loft hand, thorow another 
gate you outer into an inner court where the 
King keepos hia Darbar.”— in 
Pvrvhiuiy i. 432. 

1610. — “The tenth of January, I went to 
Court at fouro in the ouoning to the Durbar, 
which is the place where tho Mttgoll sits out 
daily, to entertaine strangers, to receiue 
Petitions and Presents, to giuo commands, 
to see and to be seene ." — Sir T. Rue, in 
Furc/uu, i. 641 ; [with some slight differences 
of reading, in Hak. Boo. i. 106]. 


1633. — “This place they call the Derba 
(or place of Oouncill) where Iaw and Justice 
was administered according to the Oustomo 
of the Conntrey.”— li’. linitou, in Ilakl. 
V. 61. 

c. 1760. “ . , . il fttut so rnppeller ces 

toms d 'humiliations on Ic Francois fitoiont 
forc^.s flour le Lion de leur commerce, d’uller 
timidcment fiortur leurs prosens ot leurs 
hommugc.s a do fiotis chefs de l]ourgade.s 
(juo nou.s n’iidmeiuiis aujourd’hm k nos Dor- 
barda (jue lorsiiuo nos lutorGts rexigont.” 

- bettor of J/. di‘ Sunn}/, in Camhridge'n 
Afihunt, p. xxix. 

1793.— “At my durbar yesterdu) I hud 
proof of the jiffi'ction entertained by the 
natives for Sir Williain . tones. The Profes- 
sors of the Hindu Law-, who wore in the 
huhit of fittondaucc ufton niro, burst into 
unrestrained tears when they sftoke to me.” 

— '/'iif/tnnouffi, JJrni. i. 2S9. 

1809. “It was the durbar of tiie native 
Gentoti Princes.” — l,d. Wd^uiia, i. 1362. 

(1.^26 “ . . n Durbar, or jiolice-officer, 

should have men in waiting. . . I*andii- 
tiiiitl J/iiri, eft. 1S73, 1 . U6.] * 

1876. “ Sitting there in tho eontro of tho 

durbar, we as.sisted lit our first imutch.” — 
Sii M. E. iiruut Duff, in (^oiiUiup. Rev., 

.1 iil.> . 

'1H81 “Near the eontro (at Amritsar) 
lies the sacred tank, from w’hi;.se midst rises 
the Darbar Sahih, or great temple of the 
Sikh faith." — Iiii/urnif (ncetferr, i. 186. j 

DUBGAH, H. P. dargdh. Properly 
a royal court. But tbe habitual use of 
till* word ill India i.s for tlic* sliriiie of a 
(Mabommedan) Saint, a jilace of re- 
ligious resort and jiraxer. 

1782. “Adjoining is u dUTgaw or burial 
place, with a view of the river."— //odr/i-jf, 
102. 

1807.— “Tho dburgaw may invariably 
bo soon to occupy those scitos pre-eminent 
for comfort and beauty.” — Wifliumson, th'i- 
entaf Futd S/tortn, 24. 

1828. — “. . . he was a relation of tho 

. , . superior of the Durgah, and this is now 

a suflieient firotoction.'^ --^The KuzzUlmh, 
ii. 273. 

DURIAN, DORIAN, s. Malay 
durm, Molucca form dimgdv, from 
durl, ‘ a thorn or jirickle, [and an, the 
common siib.stautival ending ; Mr. 
Skeat givcH the standard Malay as 
duriyan or danan] ; the great fruit of 
the tree (N. O. lionihnceae) called by 
botanists Ihirio xthdhimis, D. C. The 
tree a])T>eara to be a native of the 
Malay reninaiila, and the nearest 
islands; from which it has lieen car- 
ried to Teiiasstirim on one side and to 
Mindanao on the other. 
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The earliest KunuHian mention of 
this fruit is that hy Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered \ty Winter 
Jones: “In this island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a gri*en fruit which 
they call liuridwu ol the size of a 
cucumber. A\nien opiuu'd live fruits 
are found ^MthIn, resembling oblong 
oranges. Tlie taste ^a^es like that of 
cheese.*' (In Imiui i?< the XVth Cent, 

J >. 9.) We give the original l^iatiii of 
^iggjo below, winch must he more 
correctly rendered thus: “They have 
n green fruit which they call duriati. 
as big as a water-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembling thick butter, \Mth a 
combination of fiavours.” (See Curletti, 
below). 

The dorian in Sumatra often haiiis a 
Staple article of food, as the jack (<] v.) 
does in Malabar H\ natnes ami old 
EHroiiean residents in tin Mahiv legions 
in which it IS pi(»duce(l the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but novices 
have a ditticult\ in getting over the I 
jM'culiar, strong, and offensive odour | 
of the fruit, on account of whi<h it is | 
usual to open it awH> from the house, i 
and which jirocured for it the inele^nt I 
Dutch nickname of stanrker. “When ! 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall iiibi the taste of the luitives, 
and liecome passionately fond of it.” 
(Crawfurd, H. of Did. Arch. i. 419.) 
fWalhice {Malay Arch. 57) siiys that 
he could not bear the smell vheii he 
“first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out ol doors, I 
at once became a confirim'd Durian 
eater . . . tlu' more ym eat of it the 
less you feel irnline(I to sto]». In fa( t 
to eat Durians is a new sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East, to ex- 
]>erience.”] Our forelather.s had not 
such delicate* noses, as may he gathered 
from some of the older notices. A 
Governor of the Straits, .s<inie forty- 
five years ago, used to conijiare the 
Dorian t/O ‘carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1440. — “Fruotum viridoni liaViont nomine 
durianum, magnitudino cucumoris, in quo 
sunt quinque veliiti malnmnciii olilonga, 
varii Danoris, instar butyri cougulati.’’— 
Roggii, ae VarietaU Firrtunwe, Lib. iv. 

1552.—“ Dmiom, which arc fashionod 
like artichokes" (!) — CujtUinJieda, ii. 355. 

1553. — “Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of duzioni, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 


that the Malacca merchunt.s tell how a cer- 
tain trader came to that jKjrt with a ship 
lotid of great value, and ho con-sumed the 
whole of it in guzzling durions and in gallan- 
tries among the Maiu\ girb.” — Jiarnnt, II. 
vi. i. 

15(»3. — “ A gontlomnn in this country 
(Portuguese India) tolls me that ho renieiii- 
liors ti» hn^e road in ii 'ruscan vorHimi of 
Pliny. ^ iiohilut durianeB.’ I have smeo 
I asked him to hud the pa>4*4agein order that 1 
might tr.iee it in the I.jitm. but up t(» this 
' time he bu vs he has not bamd it " —darcta, 

I f. 85. 

! 1.588. — “'rhcrc is one that is c.illod in the 

' M.ilacca tongue duiion, and is so good that 
I I have luvarrl it artirmed b\ manic that have 
! gone almut the worldc. that it (l()th exceode 
, m suv(uir all others that ever they had 
j soeiie (»r tasted. . . . Some do say that 
' have scene it that it sccnirth to be that 
j wherewith Ailam did trnnsgresse. being 
; carried awn\ b\ the singular s.ivour.’’ — 
Mnufiiyi, ll. 318. 

1598.- ‘Duryoen is a fruit y ‘'td} gri>w- 
eth in Malacca, and is so mncli coiiicdcd In 
those which hiiic pmued }c -.amc. th.it there 
is no friiitc in the world to bee <'ompared 
with It.” — Lnisihuint^ 10‘2 ; 1 Hak, Soc l. .51 |. 

1.599.— The Dorian, t’arletli thought, 
had n smell of f)iiioiis, and he did not ni 
hrst much like it. but when .a lust he got 
used to this lie liked the baui gieally and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kiml could be tasted which possessed a 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
odtnirs and flaiours than this did —See 
Vuvfiii, Floret.ee, 1701, l‘t. Ii. p. lill. 

lt>01. -“Duryoen . . . ad apertionem 
]»nmnm . . . putnduin coej»e reuolet, sed 
dotinn tamen dninain ilium omnem gustni 
jtrcfundit.”' Jhhm. iv. 33 

[1(110 — “ 'I’he Daiion tree noarU resembles 
a ]>ear tree in size.” — l*yrard de Lamf, Hak. 
S^k;. ii. 3t>6.] 

1015. There groweth a certuine fruit, 
pnckled like a ehcH-nut. and as lug as tuie’.s 
hst, the best in the worhl t(» eato, these are 
somewhat costly all other fruits tioing at 
an oasie rate. * It must be broken with 
force and therein is tmntained n white liquor 
like vnto creame, never the lesso it yields ft 
very vii.saiiory sent like to ii rotten oynion, 
umi it is culled EBtuxlon " (probably u mis- 
print ). — Itr Alon fart, 27. 

1727. — ‘The Duraan is another oxcollont 
Fruit, but oIYeiiHive to soino I'eoplo'B Noses, 
for it Hmells very like . . . but when once 
tasted the smcil vanishes .” — A Hamilton, 
11. 81 ; [ud. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1855.— “The fetid Dorian, prince of fruits 
to those w'ho like it, but chief of abominn 
tioiiH to all strangers and novices, does not 
grow within the present territorios of Ava, 
but the King mukes groat efforts to obtain 
a HU]iply in eatable condition from the Te- 
namerim Coast. King Tharawadi used to 
lay post-hones from Martaban to Av^ to 
bring his odoriferous delicacy." — YuU, 
Munon to Am, 161. 
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1878. — “Tho Diiriail will jrrow ns large 
as H tuun's head, iti covered closely with 
terribly sharp spines, set hexagonally ujioii 
itji hard skin, and when npo it fulls ; if it 
slioiilfl strike any one under tho tree, severe 
injury or death may be tho result." — 
J/^Vu/r, /Vrrt/-, tiO. 

ISSf). - “1 proceeded . . . under :i eoii- 
tinuoiis shade of tall Durian trees from li.'i 
to 40 feet high* ... In the llowering time 
it wa-v a most pleasant shadv \voo«l ; but 
Liter in the ‘.oason the chance of a fnnt 
MOW and then descending on one’s head 
would bo less agreoaijlo." JS'nh. — “Of this 
fruit tho natives are passionately fond ; . . . 
.iiid the elephants Jlock to its shade in the 
fruiting time , but, more singular stdl, the 
tiger IS said to devoui it with avidity." - 
I'orhes, A Xatuiu/iSt's p. ‘210. 

DURJUN, H. /ftn, a oorr. of 
till' English flujn. 

DURWAUN, .s. 11. Ironi 1‘. (/«/- 

iratt, (larlnln A dnurkeeper. A 
doiMc.stic ser\ant .so called i.s usual iii 
llie larger houses of ('alcutta. lie is 
Ifoiier at ilie gale ol the compound 
(d-'.). 

ic l.'iOO -“'I'he Darbans. or I’orters. A 
tiioiis.ind of these active men are eni]*loyod 
to gu.ird the palace.”— . I In, i. 2r»S.J 

c. 17!"'.^ — “Derwan.” — of servants in 
fiO 

17M.— (After an a<-eount of an alleged 
!itteni]»t to soi/o M r, Jhtru'ilu). “Mr. 

Ilieky begs leave to make liie tollowing le- 
ni.u'L.s. 'I’hat he i.s clearly of opinion tli.at 
thosi- horrid .Asxassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he la) a slceji, as a Door van if’ 
well known to he tho alarm of the L1ou.se, to 
l»reveut wdiich the Villian.s wanted to carry 
Inm off, —and their jirecipitato tlight tho 
moment they heard Mr. llick)'.s Voice jmts 
it l»iist a Doiiht.” KeHectioiis on the <‘on- 
se(|neneo of the late attempt made to 
Assa-ssinato tho IVintor of the original lirn- 
•ffil (•ii^rtte (in the same, April 14). 

1784. — “ Yesterday at dayhrouk, a moat 
extraordinary and liorrni murder w’as coni- 
nutted upon the Dirwan of Thonucs Martin, 
Eaij." — In Sfton-Kan y i. l‘J. 

,, “In tho ontranee i)na.sage, often 
on lioth sides of it, is a raised Hour with one 
or two open culls, in wdiieh the Darwans 
(or drKirkeopors) sit, lie, and sloop in fact 
dwell."— (^alc, Hi'VLnv^ vol. lix. p. 207. 

DURWAUZA-BUND. Thu for- 
iiiula by which a native servant in an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor — ‘ Not at home ’ — without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darwdza 
hand hai, ‘ the door is closed.’ 


[1877.— “When they did not find him 
there, it was Darwaza bund."— .4 /iarrfyer. 
The City of Sunshine, i. 125.] 

DUSSERA, DASSORA, DAS- 
EHRA, s. Skt. daJakardy H. dashmly 
Main*, dasrd ; tlip nlvf'-n'iyhta' (or ten 
days’) fe.stival in October, also c,alled 
Duryd-pujd (see DOORGA-P.). In the 
w(‘Ht and south of India this holiday, 
taking iilace after the close of the wet 
.sea.son, htaianie a great military festival, 
and the period when military exiiedi- 
tioii'^ were entered iipoii. The Mah- 
rattas were alleged lo eelehrate tlie 
oceasmii m a way eliaraetenslie of 
them, by de.stroyiiig a village I The 
jiopiihir et Miiologv ol the word and that 
acce]»ted )>y tlie be.st autlmrities, is 
‘tell (.sins)' and hur, ‘that whieli takes 
awav (or evpiatesh’ It is, ]»erhap.s, 
r.ilhei < oiiueoled with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or w'ilh its chief 
day being the 10th of the month 
(A.vri/<«) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 

c. - “The autumn harvest he shall 

begin to collect from the Deshereh, which is 
another Hindoo fo.stiviil that also hapjiens 
clitteiently, from tho beginning of Virgo to 
the eonimoncenient of Libra .” — AyffUy tr. 
(fludtrui, ed. 1800, i. .‘107 ; ftr. Juririt, ii. 40]. 

178.5.-* ‘‘On the anuiver.sary o.' tho Dub- 
hax^ you will distribute among tho 
Hindinis, compo.sing your e-scort, a goat to 
every tea men." — 75/7>co’.s' Lelterii, 16*2. 

3700. — “On tho IriBtitiition and Cero- 
moiiios of the Hindoo Fe.stival of tho Dub- 
rah," published (1H‘20) in Ti'ans. Doinh. 
Lit. SiH. 111 . 78 sti/q. (liy Sir John 
Malcolm.) 

1812. — “Tho Courts . . . are allow'od to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo fostnul 
called duBBBluh." ' J^'ij'tJi JiejHirt, 87. 

1813. — ‘‘Thus lieiug the deBserah, a great 
Hindoo festival . . . w-e resolved to delay 
our departure and ace some part of the 
eeremonic.s.’’— Or. Mmu. iv. 97 ; [2nd 
ed. ii. 450 1. 

DUSTOOR, DUSTOORT, .s. P. - 

H. dastuTy ‘custom’ [.sec DESTOOR,] 
dasiilrly ‘that whicli is customary.’ 
That eomiui.sijioti or ]>erccntage on the 
money passing in any dtish transaction 
whieli, with or witliout acknowledg- 
ment or ]ieriniasion, sticks to the 
fingers of the agent of payment. Such 
* customary '' appropriations are, we 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India ^ a fact of which, 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to 4iine makes us aware, though Euro- 
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]>eAns in India, in cundenining the 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of this. In India the ]»ractice is per- 
haps more distinctly recognised, as the 
word denote.s. Ihii Batuta tells us 
that at the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(c. 1340), the custom was for the 
oDieials to deduct of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to he jwiid 
from the treasurv (see 1. li. })]>. 408, 
426, &c.). 

[1616.— “The dusturia in nil Imupfht 
^uodes ... is a groat matter .” — Str T. Rue, 
Hak. Hoc. ii. 350. J 

1638. — “(’ea vallet*! nc sont point iiourna 
all main nnt leura gugos, dont ila 

s’ontrotiennent, fpioy (ju’ila nc niontent iju’a 
troia ou qiiatre Ko]>ias par nuiv*! . . . nuiis 
ila ont leur timr du lia.stun, cpi'ils uppLllunt 
Tastnry. (pi'ilu prennent du conxeiitoinont 
dll Maifltre do eoluy dont il« uchottcnt «|iiel- 
«|ue choao.” — Mtmthf.'ito, J*ans, 16.'ii4, 224. | 

[1679.— “The usuall DtUtOOre Hhall he | 
oouallv ilivided.” — S. Mtudn, in Kintna j 
J/««. *136.] 

1680. — “It is also ordered that in future 

the Vid'iit (see VAKEEL), M ftonhlfey (hvo 
MOOTSUDDT), «»r W nters of the Tagufl- 
gerry,* Dunuerii, (0 f or oversoers of the 
Weavers, and the Picarfl and Podin shall 
not receive any niunthly wagea, but shall ho 
content with the Dustoor ... of a quarter 
anna in the ru|K>o, which the merchants and 
we.avers are allow them. The DUBtOOr 
may l>e divided twice a year or oftener by 
the Chief and Council among the siiid em> 
ployers.”— /If. Rt. Dec. 2. In 

Xities and Extnicti, No. II. p. 61. 

1681. — “For the farme of DuBtoory on 
C(.»oley hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received a part . . . (Hag.) 13 OO 0.*'-- Jfnd. 
Jan. 10; y/iirf. No. III. p 45. 

n684.— “The Honhlc. Comp, having 
order'd . . . that the Dufltore uj mn their 
Investaient ... lie brought lobi the 
Generali Books.” — Rr ingle, huirg, Ft. tSt. 
f/rti. 1st ser. iii. 69.] 

1780 — “Jt never can be in the power of 
u auperintendent of IVilice bi reform the 
numberleiis abuso-s which servants of every 
Denomination have introduced, and now 
suptiort f>n tho Broad Basis of DuBtoOr ”— 
Hudkg'i Bengal (Juzette, Apnl 29. 

1785. — “T^e Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or DuBtOOr 
is charged by the Bank, or |ieriiiiited to l>e 

* Tagaddglr, under ths Malirattas, whs an ofherr 
who enforced the Htab* deiiiainlH uKaiiist di'fault 
iriK cultivators (IVilyon ) , and no doubt It wiih 
hers ail olflcer similarly employivl Ui enforce tho 
exocution of contracts by weavers and others 
who had received advances. It is a eorrnjitlon 
of Purs, takfuagir, from Ar. taka to, Importunity 
(see (jiiotatton of 1810, under DHURNAX 
It Mr. F. Brandt suggestH that tins word may 
be Telegu Thvmiar, tamv being a measure of grain, 
and possibly the •* Dumieni” may liave been ilioao 
entitled to receive the dustooree In grain.] 


taken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them.” — In Seton-Karr, i. 130. 

1795. — “ All servants belonging to the 
(kimiMiny’s Shed have boon strictly pro- 
hibited from demanding or receiving any 
foes or daBtOOn on any pretence whatever.” 
—/bid. ii. 16. 

1824. — “ Tho profits however ho made 
during tho voyage, and by u duBtoory on 
all the alm.H given or received . . wore so 
considurublo that on his return sniiio of his 
confidential disciples had a qiiurrol with 
him.”-/Mn-, ed. 1844, i. 198. 

1866. — “ ... of nil taxes smiill and groat 
tho heaviest is dUBtOOree.” — TirMifan, 
hawk Bungalou', 217. 

DUSTUCE, s. P. dnstah, [‘a little 
baud, haiid-flajijiiiig to atlrart atten- 
tion, a not ut ’]. A jiass or jH i iml. Tin* 
dii.^iickH granted by the ( 'omiiaiiy'-^ 
oovciianled wer\aiits in tin* early lialf 
of the IHtli century seems to bave been 
a constant instrument of abuse, or 
bone of contention, witli tin* native 
authorities in Bengal JTlie modem 
seu.se of the word in N. India is a 
notice of the revenue deinaiul serv(*d 
on a defaulter.] 

1716.—“ A passport or dUBtuck, signed 
by the President of t'ah iitta, shoalrl exempt 
the goods sjiociried from bcang M.sited or 
stcipjiud.” — Ormr, od. 1803, ii 21. 

1748. — “The Zemindar near INiltah hav- 
ing Kto]ipod several boats with Kriglish 
DnBtickB and taken mone> from thorn, and 
disreguiding the I'housdar'b orders to clear 
them . . . ’ — In hmg, 6. 

(1762.— “DuBtlckB.” See WRITER.] 

1763.— “Tlio dignity and benefit of our 
DUBtuckB are the chief badges of honour, 
or at least interu.st, we enjoy from our /Vt/r- 
nuivud.''-^ From the Cliiof and Council at 
Dacca, in Pas SIttart, i. 210. 

[1769.— “ DnBtlokB.” Keo under HOB- 
BOLHOOKUM. 

[1866. — “ It is a practice of the Revenue 
Courts of the Bircar to issue DuBtuok for 
tho malgoozuroo the very day the kilt 
(instalment) liecamu duo ," — Conjeetiotu of an 
Orderig, 132.J 

DWABKA, 11 .]). More properly 
Dmfrakd or UMrihl^ qna.si rfaoTigTuXos, 
‘llie City wiili many gates,’ a very 
sacred Hindu ^ace of jiilgrimage, on 
the extreme N.W. point of jieniiisnlar 
Gir/erat. ; the alleged royal city of 
Krishna. It is in the small State 
called Oklia, which Gen. Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to he “barren of 
aught save sinnirstition and piracy” 
(Tr. Bo. Geoy. Soc. vii. 161). JJvdrM 
is, we ayipreliend, the /Sapdinj of 
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Pl^lemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 
map, published in Indian Antiq. i. 
570, the place ap|Mjars, traiiMcri]»ed as 
Jihnrraky. 

c, 1590. — “ The Fifth JUviniuii is Juggot 
<see JACQUETE), which is also callcri 
Daiirka. Kishen cunic from Mehtru, and 
flwolt at this place, and died here. This 
IS considered as a very holy s[io( l»y the 
Hrahmins." — Ji/wi, h\ tw/tuLUHn, od. 1800 , 

11. 70 ; [od. Jai'Tett, II. 


EAGLE WOOD, s. The name of 
au aromatic wood from Cumboja and 
some other Indian regions <*hudly 
trans-gangetic It is tbe “odorous 
wood” referred to lo (laimV.s in the 
<|iiotJition under CHAMPA. We have 
.somewhere read an explanation of the 
name a.s applied to the Hidistame in 
ijukstion, because thi.s is flecked and 
mottled, and so sujiposed to lesemble 
the nlumage of an e.igle 1 [Jiurton^ Ar. 
NiijktK^ IV. 395 ; LniHchoten^ Hak. Sue. 
i. 120, 150.] The word is m fai t due 
to a eornijit form of the Skt name of 
the wood, aqarUy aijura. A form, 
jirohably, of this i.s ayil, ah'l^ which 
<3undert gives us the Malayfil. word.* 
Kroiii this the Portuguese imi.st have 
taken their aquila^ as we find it in 
Jlarbosa (below), or pao (wood) (rnffuilu, 
made into aquila^ whence French boin 
^i'aufky and Eng. eagle-WOOd. The 
Malays caII it Kayu (wood)-f/a/<rM, evi- 
<leiitly the same word, though which 
way the etymology flowed it is diflicult 
to say. [Mr. Bkeat write.s : “the 
question is a difficult one. Kliukert 
gives yarn (garoe) and gaJuiru {ga)uiro^\ 
whence the traae names ‘ Cru rroic’ and 
^Garroo*; and the modern standard 
Malay certainly corresiMiiids to Kliii- 
kert’s forms, though 1 think galuirii 
should rather be written gharu^ i.e. 
with an aspirated which is the way 
the Malays pronounce it. On the 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear 
tliat there must have been an alterna- 
tive modern form agaruy or perhaps 
even aguru, since otherwise suen traae 
iiarneji as ^ugger* and (?) Hugger^ co\\}6. 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 

* Boyle eaye "Afolovaii agiJLa.,'' but thib is ap- 
parently a mleprint for MaHayOam. 


have come from the Skt. In Ridley’s 
Plant List we have gaharu and gagalieUj 
which is the regular abbreviation of 
the rediiplicatea form gahrii-gahru 
identified n.s Aqiiilaria Malavcenm^ 
/.am.”] [See CAMBULAC.] 

The be-st rpiality of this w'ood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
tlie result of disease in a tree of the 
N. 0. LegiLwiiwsiu^ the Aloexyhn agaU 
i Loureiro, growing in Caml»oja 

! and S. Oocliin China, whilst an inferior 
I kind, of like aroiiiiilic qualitie.s, is 
1 j)roduced by a tree of an entirely 
I dillereiit order, Aqitilaria nnallocha, 

I lloxb. (N. O. Aquihniitrmf), which is 
i found lus far north as Silhet.* 

1 Eafih-trand is another name for 
aloes- wood, or aloes (q.\.) a.s it is 
termed in the English Eihle. [See 
I Kncyt'L Hihl i. 120 m/.] It is curious 
I that Bluteau, in lu.s great Portugue.se 
Vortihiilario^ under Pno d\4.gail(i, 
jumbles up tins n lors-wnod with Soco- 
I niie Aloe.s. Ayd\\ox<»' was known to 
the ancients, and i.s described by 
Dioscorides (l. a.d. G5) In Liddell 
and Scott the word i.s rendered “the 
bitter aloe”; which seems to involve 
the .same confusion a.s that made by 
111 111 call. 

Other t rade-naiiie.s of the article 
given by Forbes Wat.son are Garrmo- 
and (ra/TOD-wood, aglu-wood^ and 

tugger- (?) w'ood. 

1.516.— 

“ />fM LriigoariaSf t preens que efias i'lifnn ftn 
Valient . . . 

* * # * ♦ 

Aguila. cuda Farazola (hoc FBAZALA) 
de !t00 a 400 {fanains) 

Lenhu aloen vcrdadoiro, negro, poaado, e 
inuito fino val KXK) (J'aiMtiis). f — Bar- 
bosa (Lisbon), 393. 

ir»63.— “ /?. And from those jMirts of which 
yon speck, conio.s the true lign-aloes '{ Is it 
produced there ? 

“ O, Not the genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the jwirts about C. (poinorin and 
in Ceylon there is a wood with a scent 
(which we call aguila hraiu), os wo have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to l>e exported to 
Bengala under the name of aguila bravaj 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. ... 
Oarcia, f. 119«.-120. 

* We do not find information uh to which tree 

E roduees the eagle- wood sold hi tlie Teiiass^m 
azara [It seems to be agaUoeha: see ?folt, 
geoa. Dust. I. 279 Wfl.l. , , v 

t This lign aloes, “ 

ohoioe," \s presumably the lltie kind ftom Champa : 
the agtUla the inferior product. 
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1613.— “. . . A o^fuila, arvoro ulta e 
gnMisft, de folhos como a Olyvoira." — 
(rinfuifu) d(' Eredia, f. 15i'. 

1774 . — '^KinnAmon . . . Oud ef iMchor^ vt 
A^adt oudi, ost le Hum h^brou, artvbe, ot 
lure d’un bois nuiuiu<^ par les Ang]oi.s Agal* 
wood, et par le.s Indieus do Jlomltay Agar, 
dont on a deux d3\er^os sortos, savoir : 
(>«rf mawdrdt, c’ost la luciileurc. Oud 
Kakulliy ost la iiiuiridre sorto."— A'<V6tfA/, 
Dfg. de VArahu, xxxiv. 

18.^.— (In Taihar) “the eagle-WOOd, n 
tree yielding ugglir oil. is alsu much .sought 
for its fragrant wood, uhich is earried to 
Silhct, whore it is broken up and distilled." 
— Hooker^ Ilimuhimu Jotuiiuls^ ed. IS.’iO, 
ii. 318. 

The existence of tlic agllila tree {darnkht- 
I -'ad) in the Silhet hill.s is mentioned by 
Abu'l Fazl {(iladtnin'n li. 10, [ed 

Jarrett, ii.T2r»] ; orig. i. 39l). 

EABTH-OIL, s. I*etroleiim, sinli 
fis that, exported from llunna. . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all tlie Indian ver- 
liaeiilar.'s. 'I'he chiof .soiUN'e.s are at 
y*’-nan-qyouuq on the Irawadi, hit. r 

2(r 22 '. ‘ ‘ 

175;'). — “ Ita\ Joung . . . at this Place 
there are about 200 Fmniliex. whti are chietU 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
some five miles in the (lountry."— /iafer, in 
Jfalri/mple's <Jr. Ji' ji i 172, 

1810. — “ Potroloum, callcsl by the natives 
earth-oil ■ . • which is imrK>rted from Pegu, 
.\va, and the Arveun (read Arucan) Coast." 
— WUiLammn, \’.M. ii. 21-2i'l. 

ECKA, s. A .small one-horse ear 1 
riage n.sed hy' uative.s. It is Hind, 
r^fcd, fr<im r/,, ‘one.' ihit we Iiave 
seen it writ.ten fure, and jMinned ii])on a.M 
quasi -mJw r, by tho.se who liave travelled , 
by it I [Something <»f tlie kind was j 
lerliaps known in very early times, j 
or Arrian {Indika, xvii.) says: “To 
la*, drawn by a single hor.se is eon- 
sidered no distinction.” For a gcMid 
de.scrij)tiori with diawing of the t'kka^ 
see Ktpllnrj, Bmst oud Mail in Ind'ni^ 
190 

1811. — . . i>erhapH the Him pi out carriage 
that can be imagined, liemg nothing more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed upon an uxlo-tree between two small 
wheels. The Ekka is dniwn by one horse, 
who baa no other hamess than u girt, tn 
which the abaft of the carriage is fastened." 
— Sohfyrut iii. 

1834. — “ One of those native carriages 
called ekkai was in waiting. This vehicle 
resembles in shape a meat-safe, placed iijam 
the axletree of two wheels, hut the sides are 
compoMd of hannug curtains instead of wire 
pamMls."— TVb; Baboo, ii. 4. 


[1843.— “Ekhees, a species of single horso 
carnage, with cloth hoods, drawn hy one 
jKiny, wore by no means uncommon." — 
Davidnon, Trawl » in Up/Mfr India, i. 116.] 

E£D,s. Aral), 'id. A Mahomrnedan 
holy festival, hut in common ap])licJi- 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the burl and chhoti (or 
(Ireat and Little) 'Id. The former is 
the commemoration of Ahraham’s 
.sjicrifice, the Mctiin of which was, 
according to the Mahommedaii.s, Isli- 
inad. [See llughe.s Thrt. of 
192 myq \ Thn called anunig other 
immv'^ fUtkr-'fd, the ‘Lull 'Id,' Bul- 
arah 'Id, ‘ tlu- cow festival,’ but tliis is 
Usually corrupted by ignorant nativcH 
as well a.s Euro])ean.s into Bakrl-'Id 
(Hind, hnkrd, /wi/rn, ‘ a goat ’). Tlie 
other i.s the Id (d tlu* Uavuizdn, I'lz 
the lenniiiat ion of the annual fa.st ; 
the festival calli-d ill Till key Buiravi, 
and by old tr.ivellcrs sometimes tlie 
“ M.ihommedan Easter.” 

I 

j e. 1610 . — “Ta* tesmps du lousno finy on 
j cclobre Mie gr.iude fo'^te, ut dos plu.s solon- 
nelles (pi’ils a\out. <jiii HapiKillo ydu." - 
rjptnd df IaikiI. i. 101 , fHuk, S<k, i. 1401 . 

[1671 - *“Thi*\ h'tvo allsou a groat fuust, 
winch they call Buckery Eed In Yuh', 
Ihdijt\ hmn>, Hak. Soc. li. coex.) 

1673. — “ J’l*o Novs Mchui before tlio New 
Year twhiuh ' oinmoneos at the Vntufl 
Efjui.ioj), is tlu- Moors j£de, when the 
Lc/Vernor in no loss Pomp than before, 
goe.s to haenfice a Itam ctr Hu-tioat, m 
rornouibnineo «»f that otTorod fnr Jutnif' (by 
thorn called Jufundi) , tlie liko doos every 
one in his f)wn lloiine, that is able U* 
purchase «»ne, and .sprinkle their blood ou 
the .sides <,f their Docjrs, Enjrr, lOS. 
(The paHsjigu IS full of errors.) 

1860, hy the Nazim's invitation wo 
took out a }>art} to the ]>aluco at the Bakri 
Eed (or F'east of the (irKit), in moniorv of 
the saonhee of Isaac, or, a.s the Moslems 
say, of J.shniael." — AJrs. Mackfuzie, Storvti 
and Sunahuit, Ac., ii. 2.'>5 Sf(f. 

1869. — “II n’y a propremont ^ue deux 
fMes parnii les Mmsuimans sunnites, eollo 
do la ru{)tiiru du juflrio do Raviazan, Td Jih^, 
et cello dos victimos ’Id curhdn, noinmdu 
ttiissi dans I'lnde Baer ’Id, f6to du Taurtav, 
ou siiiiploinont ’Id, la ffito par excellence, 
luuuello ost 6tablio en mdmuire du Hoorifico 
d’lsmaol ." — (Jarcin de Ta$»i/, Rel. Mii». dant 
I'lnde, 9 .w/y. 

EEDOAH, 8. Ar.^P. 'Idgdh, 
‘ Place of 'Id.' (See EED.) A place of 
a8.^-iiibly and prayer on occasion of 
MuBulniaii feBtivals. It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three sides, and situated outside of a 
town or village. It is a marked 
characteristic of landscape in Upper 
India. [It is also known as Namilzgdh, 
or ‘ place of prayer,’ and a drawing of 
one is given by Herldotn^ Qanoon-e- 
hlam, PI. iii. fig. 2.] 

1792. — “The command inf; niituro of the 
trioiind on wliirh tlio Eed-Oah Htand** hiul 
iiiduood Tippoo tx) construct a redoubt upon 
tluit eminence.” — Ld. inmwnffis, l)e‘?p 
from Sunijgai>At^in, in Srton-Kui ii 89. 

[1832.— . . Kings, Princes and N'*- 
Wiiiibs . . . going In iin appointed place, 
which is designated tlio Eade-Gairh."- 
Mra Mtrr Utumh Ah, i)h\f'r)ati<ni.t. i. 262. 

[1813. — “ Tn llio nflunuKUi . . . proceeded 
in state to the Eed Gao, n building at a 
small diHt.'incc, wlicrc Mahonunedan worship 
was |K>rfonned.” - havidutm, Tiut f/t in Upper 
India, I. f>3.J 

EKTENO, »d|. I’ho native repre- 
sentation of the oflieial de.signatioii 
'•arfwg* apjilied t,o a subatitute, e^ipeci- 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the iiatiM'.s used to explain 
t lie expression to thernschea la shown 
111 the quotation. 

1883. — “I^wreiice had been only ‘acting’ 
tliero; R term which has suggostod to the 
minds of tho natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
striving after moaning in syllable.^ which 
lends to MO many etymological fallacies, 
the interpretation ek-tang, ‘one leg,’ as if 
the temporary incumbent had but one leg 
in tho ofliciul Mtirrup H. Y. in {^hiartrrff/ 
Hi new (on lloHworth Svuth'a J^fje of Lord 
l.uivrnicf), Apnl, p. 297. 

ELCHEE, s. An ambaHHudor. 
Turk, llchl^ irom ll. a (nomad) tribe, 
lienee the repre.sentative of the ll. It 
is a title tliat has attacheil itself 
particularly to Sir .John Malcolm, and 
lo Sir Stratford Canning, iirohahly 
l»ecaiiBe they were ))ersonalIy more 
familiar to the OrienUls among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are, 

1404. — “And the people who saw them 
approaching, and know ihoni for people 
<»f the Emperor’s, being aware that they 
were come with some order from tho groat 
l.«ord, took to fliglit as if tho dovil were 
n.fter them ; and those who were in their 
touts selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, oalling out to one another, 
Elchl I which is os much as to say ‘ Ambas* 
sadors I ' For they knew that with ambas- 
sadors Goming they would have a black 
day of ft; and so they fled as if the devil 
Y 


had got among them.” — CVainyo, xcvii. 
Comp. MarkluMii, p. 111. 

[iri99. — “ I came to tho court to see a 
Morris dance, and a play of his Elchiei.” 
^Hakluyt, Voyayeg, II. ii. 67 {Slanf. Dkt.).] 

1885. — “No historian of tho Crimean War 
could overlook tho officer (Sir Hugh Rose) 
w'ho, at a difficult crisi.s, filled the post of 
the famous diplomatist called the grout 
Elchi hy writers who have adopted a tire- 
some trick from a brilliant man of letters.” 
— Sat. lieriew, Oct. 24. 

ELEPHANT, s. This article will 
be confined to notc.s connected with 
the vanoiLS .«!Uggestions which have 
been ]>ut forward as to the origin of 
the uord — a sutticieiilly ample subject. 

The oldest ocourrence of the word 
{f\4(f>ai — ^avTos) i.s in Honier With 
him, and so with IIe.siod and Pindar, 
the uord means ‘ivory.’ Herodotus 
first iisos it as the name of the animal 
(i\. 191). Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably an erroneous, a8.sumpLion that the 
word originally meant only the 

material, and not the l)ea.st that bears 
it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast IS with which agree the 
Aramaic pH (already found in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions of the 0. 
T.), and the Arabic fil. Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop Hephant out 
of pi; and it is natural to connect 
with It the Sjianisli for ‘ ivoiy ’ (marjil, 
Port, marjim), hut no satisfactory ex- 
planation ha.s yet been given of the 
first syllable of that word. More 
cerUiin is the fact that in early Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘elejihant’ is 
fil, in Icelandic JiU ; a term supposed 
to have been introduced by old traders 
from the East vid Rn.s.sia. The old 
Sw’edush for ‘ivory’ is filsben.^ 

The oldest Hebrew' mention of ivory 
is in tho notice of the products brought 
1.0 Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusk.s — sheri- 
halMmy i.e. ‘teeth of hahhlm* a word 
which Ima been interpreted as from 
Skt. ihha^ elephant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful w'hat this hoMnm, occurring 
here only, really means.J We know 

* P\lu, for elephant, occurs in certain Sanskrit 
books, but it is regarded ns a foreign word, 

f Hen Jxuaev, i. 813; Max MulUr^uTACturtBonSc. 
of Langnagt, Ist B. p. 189. 

J “As regards the interpretation of aaoWm, a 
dtiraf X€ 7 ., In the passage where the state of the 
text, as shown by comparison with the LZZ, la 
very unsatlsflictory, it seems impossible to ssy 
■nythliig that can be of the least use Ift ttlewlng 
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from other evidence that ivory was 
known in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew' w'ord for ivory is 
simply shen^ corresponding to deriB 
Indus in Ovid and other Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find hinxotk 
«/i«n = ‘ cornua deiitis.’ The use of the 
word *hor?is’ does not necessarily imjdy 
a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns ; it has many jiarallels, as 
in Pliny’.s, “caw nrWc exacuant 
Unientque cornua dephanti” (xviii. 7); 
in Martial’s Ivdiroque cornu” (i. 73) ; 
in Aelian’s story, as alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their horiu every ten y(‘ar3 

(“8e/<fdT(#) frei vdi'Tws t4 K^para ex- 
ireffftv” — xiv. 6); W'hilst Cleasby (pioles 
from an Icelandic saga olifnnt-hnrni* \ 
for ‘ ivory.’ I 

We have mentioned Skt. ihht, from 
which Lassen as.sume<! a com|KHind 
xhhadanUi for ivory, ‘suggesting that 
this, combined by early traders with 
the Arabic arlKle, formed al-ihha- 
danid^ and so originated 
Pott, be.sides other d(»ubts, objects ^ 
that ihhadanUiy though the name* of a j 
plant (Tiaridiuvt indtrumy Lehin.), is 
never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is nhif-hindiy 
‘ Indian ox,' from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assvnan {alify alap\* This 
has met witli favour ; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet's 
from airdvaJta (lit. ‘proceeding from 
water'), the proper name of the ele- 
p^nt of Inara, or Elephant of the 
Eastern Quarter in the Hindu Co.smo- 
logy.t 'This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but a.s improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
independently, by Mr. Kittel {Indian 
AnUquaryy i. 128), who 8upiio.se8 the 
first part of the w'ord to be l)ra vidian, 
a transformation from fine, ‘ elephant.’ 

up the origin of rleptwnf. The O T, HiHsakK ho 
often of ivory, and never again by thiH name, that 
halbMm muat be either a eomipiiun nr Nuiiie trade- 
name, preflnmably for Home ajwciul kind of ivory. 
Persoually, 1 believe it far more likely tliat 
haiibim ia at bottom the Home aa hfjbnim (ebony 7i 
auoclated with shen in Ezekiel xxvii. 16, and 
that the paaezge once ran ‘ivory and elmny"’ 
(W. Rc^mison falao nee JCncyd. BiH. il. 

2297 M«.]. 

* See ZeiUehr. fur dU KU Kunds dee Aforga, 
iv. liatqq.; alMO KMw. SthraOer In ZsiUok. d. M. 
QoMsA. xxvii. 706 Mff.; [Rncyd, BW. li. 1202]. 

i In /(mm. At., aer. Iv. tom. li. 


Pictet) finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
w'ord aliyoy used for ‘ elephant,”whiclj 
he takes to be from dloy ‘great’ ; thence 
aliyoy ‘great creature’ ; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of <lia, 
‘great,’ with Skt. vhatOy sometimes 
signifying ‘a tooth,’ thus ali-phatUy 
‘ great tooth ’ = ebphnjitus* 

Hodgson, in Notes o7i Kortheryx 
Africa (j), 19, (juoted by Pott), gives 
elcf miuqrcw (‘(livat Boar,' clef being 
‘boar') as tlic name of the animal 
among the Kabvles of that region, and 
ap]>ears to present it as ihc origin of 
the tlivek and Latin words. 

Again We have the (lot hie ulbayidnSy 
‘a camel,’ which has been legarded by 
•jonie os the sjime word with elephant us. 
To this \vt* shall recur 

Poll, ill his elaborate ]»aper already 
• pioted, comes to the coin iiisioii that 
llhe choice of etymologies must lie 
I ln'tweeii his own ala f-luudi and Lassen *> 
al-ihlui-danta Ills jiuper is 50 years 
old, but be rejieals this coiicluMion in 
Ills U^nr:.rl-ir<trttrharh dec hida-der- 
mayiurhe Sprachen^ jinblished in 1871,i 
nor lan 1 asci-rtaiii that there has been 
any later advance tviwurds a true ety- 
mology. Vet it can hanlly be sahl 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction 

Both, let it be observed, ajiart. from 
other difficulties, rest on the a.s-umje 
tion that the knowledge of 
whether as fine iiiat/cnaT or as mon- 
strous animal, came from India, whilst 
ne-arly all the other or leas-favoiired 
suggej^tiuns point to tlie same assump- 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at least 
taken cognizance of, since Pott’s latest 
reference the subject, puts us in 
Kissession of the new and surprising 
act that, even in times which we are 
entitled t-o call historic, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward of 
India, and not very far from the 
east-ern extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the fact was indi- 
cated from the wall-paintings by Wil- 
kinson some 66 years a^,I and has 
more recently been ammy displayed 
in historical works which have circu- 
lated by scores in popular libraries, it 

* In A'uhn'f Zeitfehr. /fir VtrglsUhttuU SpraA- 
kwut, iv. 12S-181. 

t Dfltmold, pp. 900-982. 

j fctefl Topography of TKebu, with a Otmral Vitw 
cfRpypt, 1080, p. lU. 
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is singular how little attention or 
interest it seems to have elicited.'’^ 

The document which gives precise 
Egyj»tiaii testimony to this fact is an 
iiiscii]>tion (first inter] )reled hy Ehers 
111 1873)1 from the tomh f)f Ameneiii- 
hih, a (‘Jipfaiii under (he great coiu[Ueror 
Thotnies 111. [Thutmosis], who reigned 
n.c. ('. 1()(X) This A\.irnor, siteaking 
from Ins tomh of the great deeds of 
his master, and of Ins own right arm, 
tells liow tlie king, in I he iieighhtair- 
liood of Ah, lniTlte<i 120 elephants foi 
the siik»* <»f iIkmc lii^ks, and how he 
himsell (Ameiiemhih) i-ii<-ouiitei ed the 
higgt'sl of them, wlihli had attacked, 
the siiered jieisou of the king, ami 
<ut through its trunk. The elejdiant 
chased him into the water, where 
he Siived himself hetweeii two rocks;] 
and the knig hestowi’d (ui liini rich 
I e wards. 

The ]iosilion of Ni IS uncertain, 


inonuiiienta, both in hierogl 3 rphic * 
writing and pictorially.* 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent, n.o., the stone.s of Assyria 
500 years afterwards have been alleged 
to corroborate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser I., who is calcu- 
lated to ha\c reigned about B.c. 1120- 
I 1100, as renderea h) Lotz, relates; 

“ Ten mighty Elephants 

Slew 1 in Harran, tind on the hanks of 
the HalK)ra8. 

Ktinr Klophants I took alive ; 

Their hides, 

Their tooth, and the Ine Elephants 

I brought to inv city Aasur.’^l 

Th e same facts are recorded in a later 
inscnjitioii, on the broken olielisk of 
I Assuriiazir]>al from Kouyunjik, now 
in the Ur. Museum, which commemo- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Ti^lihith Ih loser t 

111 the c,isi‘ of these As.syrian in- 


lliougli some ha\e idoiilitiod it with 
Ninevidi.J fMasjtcro writes. “Nii, ■ 
long confoumlod willi Niuexeh, alter j 
( 'hamiiolioii {drum, i'ijiipiinnh-, i». 150), 1 
was KUMiLitied by Leiioriuaiil. (Ac.s’ On- i 
(jnit'R, vol 111 , 31(5 O snj.) W'ilh Niiius ( 

Veins, Memhi(l|, and hv Max Muller 1 
{Asi-cu un(f Eiiropa, p. 287) with Palis ' 
on the Ku]dirale*. : 1 am im liiied to | 
make it Kefer-Xjiva, hotweiui Alep])o 
and Tiirmaiiiii ” {Strugnh’ of the NationRj 
144, note).] It is named in another 
mscri])tioii between Ariutitk and Ake- 
rith^ as, all three, cities of Nahamin or 
Nortlierii Mcsojiotaiiiia, ca])turcd by 
Aiiienhotej) 11., the son of Thotnies 
111. Might not Ni lie Xisihis? We 
sliall find that Assvriaii in.scnptious 
of later date have, been interiireted as 
placing ele.nl laiit-hunts in the land of 
Harran ana in the vicinity of the Cha- 
boras. 

If then these (‘lephant-liuiits may be 
located on the .soutbern skirts of Tauru.s, 
we sliall more easily under.stand how a 
tribute of ele])liHiit-tu8ks should have 
been offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of liutennu or Northern' 
Syria, and also hy the people of the 
adjacent Asahi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 

* Heee.f; lirnffarJi’ii Hint, ufthr Pharaoh*, ‘id e<l. 
1. 89U-400; and ttanon Itawlitiaou'a Rfiypt, li. 285-0. 

In Z.fitr Aegypt. Spr. vntl Aft^th. 1878, pp. 1-P, 

I tr. by Dr. Dlrcb in Reuorda of tht Piuf., 
vol. IL p. 6ft (tio date, more Hhamo to B. Butfstor A 
5®"") I ftgala by Bbera, revlBod in ZiD.M.O., 
1876, pp. 891 aeqq. 

t 8w Oanon RawliiMon’a Jtgyptt u.h. 


scri]»tions, liow'ever, elephant is by no 
means an undis])nte(l interpretation. 
In the famous (puidru]>le test exercise, 
oil this iuscriplioTi in 1867, w'hicli gave 
the death-bh>w to the doubts which 
some .scejitics bad emitted a.s to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian in- 
terpretations, Sir H. Rawlinson, in 
this ]»ns.sage, rendered the animals slain 
and taken alive as vnUt huJxUoeg. The 
ideogram given as teeth he had not 
inter] H-etecl. The rpiestioii is argued 
at length by Lot/, in the w'ork already 
quoted, but it IS a question for cunei- 
torm experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the inl-eriiretatufii of more than one 
ideogram, and euvehqied as yet in un- 
certainties. It is to he observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one of the four 
te.st-tTaii8lator8,§ had rendered the 
passage almost exactly as Lotz has 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
see that Lotz makes any allusion to 
tliis fact. [See Encycl. Bihl. ii. 1262.] 
A])art from arguments as to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 

* For the jialntmg see Wilkinmn'a Antri^ 
Kgyptuma, mlited by Birch, vol. 1. pl. H J- *'***®** 
BhowH the Kuteimu bringiiiK a chariot 
a bear, aii elephant, and ivory tneks^M tribute to 
ThotmeB III. For other records lee Brugaoh, H.T., 
2nd ed. 1. 881, 884, 404. ^ 

..t Du Inaehriften TighlathpUamaL, , . • "jit 
Ub 9 raetrwng und Kimmtntar «m 
Leipzig, 1880, p. 68; laud Hee Maapero, op. <tit» 
081 My.k 

j Lots, loc. alt. p. 197. 

I Bee J.R. Aa. Soe. vol. cvill. 
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RSmenlioteb, M’hich pives a greater 
pkuBibilitv to the rendering ‘ elephant’ 
than could be ascribed to it m 1857. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it Mull be all the more remarkable that 
the sagacity of Dr. Hincka should then 
have ventured on tliat rendering. 

In varioua suggestions, including 
Pott’s, besides olbers that we have 
omitted, the etymology lia.^ been based 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadruped. There 
would be nothing extraordinary iii 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer- 
ence to the Lnra* is trite; the 
Tibetan word for ox (ylnu) is also the 
word for ‘ele]«hant, ’ ; we have seen 
liow the name ‘(Treat Thuir' is alleged 
to lie given to the elephant among the 
Kabyle-s; we have heard of an elejiliant 
in a menagerie being desiribed by a | 
Scotch ruHti<' as ‘a muckle .sow’;| 
Pausiinias, according to LVxbart, culls 
rhinoceroses ‘Actbiojac Imlls’ FBk. j\. 
21, 2]. 'And let me finally iliustiate 
tlie matter by a circiimsmnce related 
to me by a brother officer who accom- 
jianied Sir Neville Cham]»erlain on an 
exiKfditiou among the turl»ulenL Patban 
tribes c. 1860. The W'omeii of the 
villages gathered to ga/e on the ele- 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
stmnger sight to them than it w'ould 
liave been to the women of the mo.st j 
beiluded village in Scotland. *I)o you I 
see these?’ said a soldiei of the Froii- I 
tier Horse ; ‘do you know what they j 
are ? These are the Queen of Eugluiid’s 
huffaloes that give .5 mauiids (al»out 
160 ijuarts) of milk a flay ! ’ 

Now it IS an ohviou.s suggestion, that 
if there w'eTe elejjliaiits on the skirts of 
Taurus down to n.c. IKK), or even 
(taking the less queslionahle evidence) 
down only to n.c. 16(K), it i& highly iiii- 
prohable that the, (ireeks wimld have 
had to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernaculai name for 
the elephant, there is alfv» a ]»roha- 

* “ Inde bovft lAteaa turrito porjioro tfitroa, 
AuKUinuiQOH, l>elli docuenint \oliiorB Pceiiot 
Hufferrf, et uiaKnuH MartiH tiirharc caterxaH." 

I/ucietiuB, \ IliOl-S. 

Here le the orlKiTiofTeniiyHoii’H ' Bunx'nt-haudH' 
quoted under HATTY. The title boa Luca ih ex- 
]>laliied hy Mt. Isidore : 

“ UcM hovcB I/ucanoi vricabaiit aiitiqui Ronianl : 
bovat quia nullum animal gnudluH videbant; 
iMeancB quia In Lucania lllos primuH Pyrrhus in 
firmllo oqlectt Romanis. "~7«ia. IHtipal. lib. xil. 
Originun, cap. 2. 


bility, if not a presumi>tion, that some 
tradition of this name would he found, 
mntatis mutandi^^ among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not be that — 
0ai'Tos in Greek, and ulhandua in Moest)- 
Gothic, repre.sent this vernacular name '/ 
The latter form is exactly llie modifiai- 
lion fif the former wliicb Grimms 
law' demanda. Nor i.s the word con- 
fined to (lotliic. It is found in tin- 
Old H. German {olfinitd ) ; in Anglo- 
Saxon (tdfotd, olufud, &c.) ; in Old 
Swedish {(u'ljuind. (ihnnidyr. nlfmdd) , 
in Icelandic {nlfaldi). All ibe.sc 
Norllierii words, it is true, arc used 
111 the sense of ntiml, not of Hq>hant. 
Hut instances already gi\en ma> 
illuRtrate that lliere \n not lung sui 
jirising in this transfer, all tlie les-, 
where the animal i»riginal]y indicated 
bad long Iteeii lost sight of. Kurt her, 
Julg, who has ]‘iibh.s}ied a pajier on 
the Gothic word, jKunts out its rc- 
semldance to llie Slav forms wdbojid, 
welUond^ or unelhlad, also meaninj^ 
‘ camel ’ (compare al-w; Hussian verbliud) 
This, in the lust form (inelblnd), nia>, 
he Sfiys, be regaidcd as resolvable into 
‘Great beast.’ Uerr Julg eiid.s bus 
paper w'ltb a hint that iii this mean- 
ing may perha))s be found a solution 
of the origin of elqfhuvt (au i<li:a at 
wdiicli Pictet also transiently iioinled 
in a pajHii- referred to above), and half 
promises to folhuv up tins liiiit ; but 
111 thirty years be has not done so, so 
tar as 1 (an discover. Nevertheless it 
IS one wlii(.]i may yet be jucgiiant. 

Nor IS It iiiconsi.sliMit with this 
suggest um that we find also in some 
of tlie Northern l.ingiiages a second 
Hcrie.s of names designating the elepliant 
— not, as W'e .su])jK>ae albandu» and its 
kin to be, common voirablcs descend- 
ing from a remote age in jmrallel de- 
velojimenl — but adojitions from Latin 
a1 a much more recent iie.riod. Thus^ 
we liavf 111 Old and Middle German 
JClefavt and Hdfanty with elfmbein and 
helfmbeiu Tor ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
yljund^ flpend^ w'lth shortened foniiS 
ylit and c/p, and ylpcnban for ivory ; 
w'hiLst the Scandinavian tongues adopt 
and retain fil. [The N.E V. regards 
the derivation as doubtful, but con- 
siders the theory of Indian origin 
iinjiroliable. 

[A curious instance of misapprehen- 
sion is the use of the term ^ Chain 
elephants' lliis is a misunderstanding 
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of the ordinary locution zanjlr4~fil 
when speaking of elephants. Zanjlr is 
literally a ‘chain,’ luit is here akm to 
our exjiresHioiiB, a ‘i)air,’ ‘couple,’ 
‘brace ’of anything. It was used, no 
doubt, with reference tn the iron chain 
by which Jin elephant is ho))bled. In 
an account ICK) elephants would be 
entered tlius . Vll^ Zunjh\ 1(X). (See 
NUMERICAL AFFIXES ) 

(182f). — ‘ Very fro»im‘iit inenlion i'< nuido 
in AsiiilK histdricK of < /«' elephants ; 
which nlv^ilys nuMii clcjihunts triuiiud for 
war ; but it is not very clear why they are 
so denoimniited ”—/.'(//// oo/, J/mf. an 

flu iruvii out/ Sfunfs of tin' MoHtjoh and 
JionuiJiK^ ]H2t), Intro, j). 12.] 

ELEPHANTA. 

a. ri.p. An i.sland in I’ombay 
Harbour, tin- native naiiK of which 
iUuirapurl (or sunietiiucs, it would 
seem, shortly, PiLr)\ famous for it.s 
magnilicent e.vcavated tem])le, con- 
sidered b\ Uui'gess to (late att(‘r the 
middle of the 8tli cent. The name 
was gi\en by the I’orluguesi* from the 
lil'e-siy,e liguie of an elejdiant, hewn 
from an i.solated mass of traj)-rock, 
uliicli tormerly .stood in the lower 
liart of tlie island, not far from the 
usual lau(ling-i>laee. This figure fell 
diiwn many years ago, and was often 
mid to have di.saiipeaivd. lint it 
actually lay in ttiln till 18(;4-r», when 
(on tlie suggestion (if the late Mr. 
W. E. Eivre) it was reiuoxed by Dr. 
(iiow' Sir) George Jlirdw'ood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
to sa\e l.lie relic fi'om destruction. The 
elepliaiit had oiaginally a smaller figure 
on its hack, which * several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, hut which Mr. Erskine ana 
Gapt. Basil Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The liorse iiientioiuid by Fryer re- 
mained in 1712; it had disappeared 
apparently before Niebuhr’s visit in 
1764. [Gi)mi>are the recovery of a 
flimilar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi, ifunningliam, Ardmeol liq). i. 
225 Sftqq.'l 

c. 1321.— “In quod dum aio nacendisaom. 
m xxviii. dietia mo traiiatvili awpio ad 
Taniim . . . haoc term niultuin bone est 
aituata. . . . Haec terra antiqiiitua fuit 
^Ide magna. Nam ipsa fuit terra regia 
Pori, qui cum rege Alexandro praelium 
mximum oommiait." — Friar Odoric, in 
CrUAay, to., App. p, v. 

. qaote thia beoauae of ita relation to 
the paaangea following. It aeeins probable 


that the alleged connection with PorcUMltt^ 
Alexander may have grown out of the name 
Puri or Port. 

[Ifi39.— Mr. Whiteway notes that in Jofio 
do Oaatro'a Lr»g of his voyage to Diu will be 
found a very interesting account with 
measurenionta of the Eleplumta C'avea.] 

l.')18.— “And the lale of Pory, which ia 
that of th() Elephant (do Alyfantf), ia leased 
t«> .loao Pire/- by arrangeuient.s of the said 
Ciiivornor (doin Joao de Crastro) for 1.00 
pardaoH."— iS'. Jhffl/io, Towhbo, 158. 

].^>80. —“At -3 hours of the day we found 
our.selves abrcuust of ii capo called Bombaiii, 
uhort' to bo aeon an ancient Roman 
toniplc, hollowed in the living rock. And 
abov»* Lh(. said tompl(' are many tamarind- 
trees, and b(4<)w U a living spring, in which 
they have never been able to find bottom. 
Tlie said temple i.s called Alefante, and ia 
ndorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multituclo of bats ; .and here they 
ssi> that Alexander Magnus .arrived, and for 
inurnnrial thereof cnn.sed this temple to be 
made, and furl her than this he advanced 
not.'’ (yuitpttro Jid/lo, f. 62r.-()3. 

I.'i98. - '‘There ia yet an other Pii^ode, 
w'hich they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefcat Pagode of all the roat, which 
slandcth mi h little Hand called Portj ; thia 
Pagode l>y the Portingalls is calleil the 
Pagode of the Elephant. In that Hand 
standetii an high hill, and on the top 
thereof there i.s a hole, that goeth down 
inU) the hill, digged and carved out of the 
hard rock or stones as big as a great cloyater 
. . . round about the w'al are cut and 
fonnod, the .shai)cs of Elephanta, Lions, 
tigers, A .i thousand such like wildo and 
cruel iHiusts . . .” — jAimhott'Hf ch, xliv. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 291]. 

Ifilfi.— Diogo do t’outo devotes a chapter 
of n p}». to his detailed account “do mulUt 
uotat'e! f fujMiuttwt Pagodf do Eltfante.” 
We extmet a few paragraphs : 

“Thi.s notable and above all others 
n.stonishing Pagoda of the Elephant stands 
on a small islet, le.ss than half a league in 
compass, w'hich is formed by the river of 
Borodin, where it is about to discharge 
itself .southward into the sea. It is so 
called boeaiise of a great elephant of stone, 
which one sees in entering the river. They 
.say that it wus made by the orders of a 
heathen king called Banosur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from the Ganges. . . . 
On the left side of this chapel is a doorway fi 
palms in depth and .’> in width, by which one 
enters n chamber which is nearly square and 
very dark, so that there is nothing to be 
soon there ; and with this ends the fabric of 
this great nogoda. It has been in many 
iiarts demolished ; and what the soldiers 
have left is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to see destroyed in such fashion one of the 
Wonders of the World. It is now 60 years 
sinoe I went to see this marvellous Pagoda ; 
and as I did not then visit it with such 
curiosity as 1 should now feel in doing so, 

I failed to remark many partioulars which 
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•xiBt DO longer. But 1 do remember me to I 1727. ■*- ‘‘A league from thence in enoiber 


haTe seen a certain Chapiel, not to be neen 
now, open on the whole facade (which waa 
more than 40 feet in length), and which 
along the ruck formed a plinth the whole 
lon^h of the edifice, fnahiuued like our altam 
an to breadth uud height ; and on 
this plinth wore nmn} remarkable thing.*^ to 
bo aeon. Among others 1 remember to 
bare noticed the story of Queen Pa.sij»hae 
and the hull . also the Angel with naked 
nword thrusting forth from IkjIow u trtic 
two lieautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, u.s tho Holy Scripture 
jiiiints for us the u}>pearance of our first 
iiarents Adam and Eve. I>ot. VII. 

liv. hi. cup. xi. 

1644.—“. . . an islet which they call 
lUieo do Ellefant^. . . . Inthohighe-Stpart 
of this Lslet h an eminence on which there is 
a mast from which a Mag is unfurled when 
there arc j)rows {/Hinv) nb<»ut, ns often 
ha]>ponH, to warn tho small unarmed vu.ssols 
to look out. . . . There is on this island u 
fiagoda called that of the Eleiihant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, boing cut out 
of the solid nn-k," Ac.-- /Joiorio, A/tS. 

1673. — . . Wo steered hy the south 

side of the Kav, jmr]M)sel\ to touch at Ele- 
phaAto, Hocallea from a monstrous Elephant 
out out of the main Kock, bearing a voiiiig 
one on its Back ; not fur from it the flftigics 
of a Horse stuck uj> to the Melly in the 
Earth in tho Valley ; from thence wo clam- 
Itered up the highest Mountain on the 
Island, on whose summit was a niimcuJuus 
IMece hewed out of solid Stone: It is sup- 
]iort«d with 42 (Joriidhniu Pillars, ’’ &c. - 
Fryfr^ “h. 

1690. -■ "At 3 Ijoagues distance from 
lUmltay is a small Island called Elepbuita, 
from the .Statue of an Kle}ihuut cut in 
Htone. . . . Here likewise are tho ju^t 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Ktone, so 
lively . . , that many have rather Faneved 
it, at n distance, a living Animal. . . . feut 
tliat which adds the most Kemurkuble ('ha- 
racier to this Island, is the fam'd Piuftxle at 
tho top of It ; so much H(K)ke of by the Pw- 
and at present admir d by tho 
preaent Queen Dowtiger, that she cannot 
think any one has seen this part of India, 
who comes not Freighted homo with some 
Account of it.’’— 

1712. — “The island of Elephanta . . . 
takea its name from an eleiihant in stone, 
with another on its hack, which stands on a 
small hill, and serves us a sou mark. . . . 
As they advanced towards the pugurlu 
throngh a smooth narrow pass cut in the rock, 
they observed another hewn figure which 
was called Alexander’s horse.” — From an 
account written by Cautain Pykf^ on liourd 
the Stringer East Inaiaman, and illd. by 
drawings. Read hy d. iMitrymnh to the 
Soe. AiUupijarifi^ 10th Feb. 1780, and 
pubd. in Arckaeoloi^, vii. 823 teqo. One 
of the plates (xn.) shows the elenhant 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
phant, whose proboscis comes down into 
contact with the head of the large one. 


larger, called ElephantO, belonging to the 
Portoffufif, and serves only to feed some 
Cattle. 1 lielievo it took its name from an 
Elephant carved out of a great black Stone, 
alsiut Seven Foot in Height.” — ,4 . Hamilton, 
i. 210; [od. 1744, i. 241]. 

17(>0.--“Iie londonmin, 7 Docombro, des 
«iue le juur mmt, jo mo transiKirtai au Iwis 
de la secondo niontagno, on face do Bom- 
linyo, dans iin coin de I'JsIo, oh ost I'Ele- 
phaiit ipii a fait donnur h (laliixmri lo nom 
d’Elephante. L'ammal ost de grandeur 
naturollo, d’une piorre noiro, et dotuch€e dii 
sdl. ot ]>aroit porter son jiotit sur son dos.” 
— AmiMetJ dn Ptnon, I. ccccxxili. 

1761. — . . The work I mention is an 
iirtitioial enve cut out of n Holid }U»ck, and 
deconitcd with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic stfitues, Mitmc «»f winch discover 
work of u skilful artist , and I am infonnti 
by an acfiuiiintuiuo who is well read in v" 
untiont history, and has minutely considered 
y figures, that it appears to be work of 
King Sosost ns after his Indian Kxjieditiun.” 
— .MS. Letter of .Amwm lieuurlf. 

1764. — “ Plusicurs Viiyageum font bien 
mention du vieux temple Puyen sur la 
l>ctite Isle Elephanta pres do Boml*u>, 
mais ils u'eii |iarleni (ju'cii )>iissanl. Je lo 
trouvoiH SI cuneux ot si digne do rattontioii 
de.s Amateurs d'Antit|uit^s, c^uo j’y fis trois 
fois lo Voyiige. et «|ue j’y de.ssinoiH tout co 

? uo s’y trouve dc pbis remiinjuable. , , 

Un'nO’H \'<nnnji\ ii. ‘ifi. 

,, “ Pits loin du Kiviigo de la Mor, ot 

on pleino ('.unpagno on voit encore nn 
Klopnant d'une pierre dure ot noiratro . . . 
J«a Statue . . . jiuito quclque chose sur lo 
dus, muis ipio lo toms a rendu entihromorit 
meccinnoissable. . . . Qiwnt au Choval dont 
Ovington et Hamilton font mention ju ne 
I’ai pas vu.” — Jlodl. 33. 

17H0. — “That which has jinneipully at- 
tracted tho attention of truvollers is tho 
small island of Elephanta, situated in tho 
east sidu of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near tho south end is the figure of an ele- 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which tho 
island has its name. . . On the back are 
the remains of something that is said to 
have fonnorly re|irosont«d a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblance are 
now to lie found.”— A cco'i/m/, Ac. Bv Mr. 
William Jlnutrr, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
Airhaeologuiy vii. 280. 

1783.— In vol. viii. of tho ArvlMuoloffUi^ 
p. 2.'il, is another account in a letter from 
Hector Macneil, Esq. He mentions “tho 
elephant cut out of stone,” but not the small 
elephant, nor the horse. 

1795. — “iS’oww’ Account of tke Caveg in the 
hhuid of Elephanta. By J. OoldinghMn^ 
Esq.” (No date of paper). In A». ReanrchMt 
iv. AQ^aeqq, 

1818 . — Acemniof the Cave TtunpU ^El6* 
phanta ... by Wm. JUnkinCt Tranf. 
Bombay Lit. Soe, i. 198 teqq. Mr. Brskino 
says in regard to the on the book of 

tho largo elephant: “The remains of its 
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^laws, and also the junction of its belly with 
the larger animal, were perfectly distinct ; 
and the appearance it offered is represented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (PI. II.),* who from its appearance con- 
jectured that it must have neen a tiger 
niihor than an elephant ; an idea in which 
I fool disposed to agree.” — Ibid. 20fl. 

b. fl. A iiaiup given, originally hy 
the PortiiguefM', to violent. Btorins 
occurring at the tcriiiiiiatum, thougli 
.s(/nie travellers dt;s« rihe it as at the 
setting-iri, of the Monsoon. [The 
Portuguese, howiver, took the name 
from the U. Jutthiya^ Kkt. hasfa^ the 
1.3th lunar Asterisiii, eonnecterl with 
haatin^ an elephant, and lieme some- 
times called ‘tlie sign of the ele]»haut.’ 
The hnihiyd is at the close of the 
Pains ] 

ir)r4.~“Thc I in nut in’, that is to sjiy a 
violent storm nr(*so ; the kind of storm is 
known under the name of the Elephant; 
it blows from the west ." — Sidi 'All, p. 7f) 

[1611, — “I'he storm of Ofante doth be- 
gin." — liani'cn, Li'ttfrx, i. 126.] 

c. 1616.— “Tlio ‘JOlh day (August), the 
night past foil a sUirnio of raino called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of the mines." 

— iS'/r T. A'/x’, in l*»)rktui, i. f)49 ; I Huk. Soc. 
1 2J7]. 

1659. — “The boldest among us hecanio 
dismayed ; and the more v hen the whole 
culminated in such n terrific storm that wo 
were compelled to believe that it must he 
that yearly raging teinpo.st which is calleil 
the Elephant. This storm, niinnnll>, in 
September and October, makes itself heard 
in a frightful manner, in the Sea of llongal.” 

— Walter ik'hulze, 07. 

c. 1665, — “II y fait si luuuvnis j)our le 
Vaisaoaux au cuinmenceuient de co rnois h 
cause d’un Vent d ’Orient qui y .houHIo en 
CO toms-lii avoc violence, ot qui ost toiijoiirs 
acc()m})agn^ de gros nuages <ju'oii apfiello 
Elrohans, purce-qu’ils on out lu figure. . . ." 

—Tkt'muit, V. as. 

1673. — “Not to deviate any longer, wo are 
now winding about the part of 

Ceilon ; where we have the Tail of the 
Elephant full in nur mouth ; a cunstollntion 
hy the Portugal called Babo del Elephonto, 
known for the breaking up of the MuMonm, 
which is the last Flory this season makes.” 
—Fryer, 48. 

[1890.— “The Mussoans (Moneoon) are 
rude and Boisterous in their departure, ns 
well as at their coming in, which two 
>*eaBons are called the Elephut in India, 
and_ just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
roggetl puffing weather.”— Oinngton, 187]. 

1766.— “9th (October). We had what they 
call here an ElniduuitA, which is an exoes- 

. * Jt Is not easy to understand the bearing of 
tha drawliig in question. 


sive hard gale, with very severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of short eon- 
tiniianco. In about 4 hours there fell . . . 
2 (inches).” — Ive», 42. 

c. 1760.— “The setting in of the rains is 
commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
stonu, generally called the ElephUlta.”— 
Grim, i. 33. 

ELEPHANT-CREEPER, 8. Argy 

rein epeciom. Sweet. (N. 0. Cmvolvul- 
acent). The leaves are used in native 
medicine as jioulticea, &e. 

ELK, 8. The name given hy sports- 
men in S. India, with singular impro- 
jiriety, to the gi cal stag Jhina Aristotelis, 
the sdmbnr (.see. SAMBBE) of Upper 
and W. India. 

i lH13. — “In a narrow defile ... a male 
: (arrua u/irs, Lin.) of noble appearance, 
followed by t^^enty.two females, passon 
iuujf<itically under their platform, each ns 
large as a u»mmon-si7.od horse.” — Forbes, Or. 
Mrm. 2nd ed. i. 506.] 

ELL'ORA, (though very commonly 
called Elldra), n.p. Properly Elunf, 
[Tel. 4‘lu, * rule,' ?7ra, ‘ village,'] other- 
wise Verule, a village in the Nizani’-s 
territory, 7 m. from y)anlatrvhrid, which 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated in the crescent- 
shaped scarp of a plateau, about m. 
in length. These works arc Buddhist 
(ranging from a.p. 450 to 700), Brah- 
luiiika) (c. 650 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 

c. 166,').— “ Ou m’avoit fait a Sourat 
grande ostime des Pagudos d’Elora . • . 
(and after describing them) . . . Quoiqu’il 
cn Hoit, si Ton consid^ro cetto quantity do 
Temples spacieux, remplis do pilastres ot do 
colcmnes, et tant de railliors ue figures, ot 
lo tout tailM dans le roc vif, on peut dire 
avoc verity quo ces ouvrages surpiassont la 
force biiinaine ; et (ju’au moins les gens^ du 
sibclo dans lemiol ils ont tfbS faits, n’4toient 
|)aH tout-k-fait oarbaros.” — Theerrutt, v. p. 222. 

1684. — “ Muhammad ShiJh Malik Jtimf, 
son of Tughlik, selected the fort of Deogir 
os a central i)oint whereat to establish the 
seat of government, and gave it the name of 
Dnulatfthitd. Ho removed the inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . EUora is only a short 
distanoe from this place. At^ some very 
remote period a race of men, os if by magic, 
excavated caves high up among the defiles 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of one hoa. Carvings of 
various designs and of correct exeeution 
adorned all the walls and ceilin« ; but the 
outside of the mountain is perfeotly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwelling. From 
the long period of time these Pagaae ro« 
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niained masters of this territory’, it is 
reasonable to conclude, although hiHtnrians 
differ, that to them is to be attnbuted the 
cotistruction of these ^lucos. " — .saZ-i Musta- 
'idd KhAn Ma-0.^\r-i-' AUimgirl. in Elliot, vii. 
189 iwy. 

1760. — “ Je doscendi.s ensuite par un 
sentier fray^ dnns le roc, ot aprfes m'^tre 
muni de deux Brahmcs (jue Ton me donna 
jKJur fort instruits je cotnmencai lu viaito de 
CO que j appelle les Pagodcs d’Eloura." - 
Anguftil till J^TTon, 1, c'cwxiii. 

1794. — HeM'nptinn of ihe (\nes . . . on 
thf Mountain, about a MUf to the Eajttivaul 
oj tile Uiwn o/ Ellora, or o.s fulled on the 
Sftot, Verrool." (By Sir C. \V. Malot.) In 
Researches, vi. 88 sepp 

1803. — '^Hindoo EiCucafiims in the Moun- 
tain oj . . . Ellon in TwetUih/our Vieus. 

. . . Eugruvnl from tlu Ihau niifs of .laniet 
^^a^es, h»j and under the dirertton of Thomas 
Daniell.’* 

ELU, HELIX, 11 . p. Tins is the 
name hy whicli is known an ancient 
form of the Singhalese languap* from 
which the modern vernacular of (Vy Ion 
is immediately derived, “and t,o whiih’’ 
the hitter “hears .something of the 
Mine relation that the English of to- 
day liears to Anglo-Saxon. Funda- 
mentally Kill and Singhalese are 
identical, and the dilierence of form 
which the} present is due partly to 
the large nuniher of new grammatical 
forms e\olved hy the modern language, 
and partly to an immeime iiitlux into 
jt ot Saihskril nouns, horrow'ed, often 
w'lthout alUiration, at a comparatively 
recent period. . . . 7"he name Elu is 
no other than SiuhnUt much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, IlHa or 
Hilu^ which occurs m some ancient 
work.s, and this again for a .still older, 
<S'^fa, which hring.s u.s hack to the Pah 
Spuila.*' (Mr. R. C. Childert, in .1.R.A .*S., 
N.S., vii. 36.) The l().ss of the initial 
sibilant has other exam])le.s in Singha- 
lese. (Bee also under CEYLON.) 

EMBLIC Myrohalans. See under 

mtrobalans. 

ENOLISH-BAZAB, u.p. This is a 
corruption of the name (Anyrezdhdd-^ 

* English-town ’) given hv tjie natives 
in the 17th centuir to tne jmrlieus of 
the factoiy at Malda in Bengal. Now 
the Head-quarters Station of Malda 
District. 

1688.--“ I departed from CaMumbazar 
with derigne (God willing) to visit ye factory 


at Ellgleuvad.’''-//(rdv<4, Iliarif, May 9 ; 
[HakTSoc. i. 86 ; also see i. 71]. ' 

1878. — “ThoHO ruiiia (Gaur) ore situated 
aliout 8 miles to the south of Angr^zidsld 
(English Bixdr), the civil stuti<»n of ihe 
district of Mdldah. . . Itaoeiuthaa'sGaur, 

p. 1. 

[ESTIMAUZE, H. A corruption of 
the Ar.— P. iltnnds, ‘a prayer, petition, 
humhle rejireHciitaiion ’ 

(16S7.— “The Ar/xle.*.! (Un) with the Esti- 
mauze comerumg your ( wi lvc articloh which 
yt»u sent to me iimvctl." — In YuU, Jlnlyes' 
Jhaiy, link. Sue. ii. lix.| 

EUBASIAN, a. A modern iiuiiie 
f<»r pei'son.s of mi\t European and 
Indian hloorl, deMMsl as being iiioie 
oii]ihemistic tlian Half-caste and more 
precise than East- Ind uni [“No name 
has \el been t»»nnd or coined W’hich 
correctly r<‘pre‘'enfs this section. 
Eurasian ccriaml} (loe.s not. When 
the EurojH'an aii(l Anglo-Indian De- 
fence Association was established IT 
years ag»>, the teim Ainjii-Jndutn, after 
inui'h consitleral loll, wa** adopted as 
best designating tins ' omrnunit y.” - 
(Prors. Jviptriiil A mjlo-l /ufiini Ahh.j in 
Pioneer Mu ily A]»rii 13, llXJO,)] 

[1844.- “ The Eurasian Belle," in a fnc 
Loral SLeuhef /»»/ ./ M .. ( 'ulcutlu. — 6th Bor. 
Xotps and t^nenrji, x:i. 177. 

[1866 — S(so (piotation under KHXTDD<] 

18S0. — ‘“Fhe shovel -hri is are surjiriBod that 
tho Eurasian does not licconic n minsionary 
<»r a Heh(X)l muster, or a pohueman, or sonic- 
thing of that sort. I'he native pa{>er8 say, 

' I)ep(*rt him ’ , tho white jirints .say, * Make 
him a soldier’; and the Enraioan himself 
siiys, ‘ .VTriko iiio a (’uinniiHsioner, give me a 
Iionsion.”’ 'All lUiha, 123. 

EUROPE, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “ Europeiiri,” in contradis- 
tinction U) country (q.v.) u.s oualify- 
ing goods, viz. those importea from 
Eurojie. The jihraae is jirobahly ohso- 
leseent, hut slill in common use. 
“Eurojie shoi)” i.s a shop where Euro- 
]K*aii goods of sorts are sold in an up- 
country station. The first quotation 
apjdies the word to a man. .[A 
** Eiirojie morning” is lying late in bed, 
as ojqiosed U> the Anglo-Indian’s habit 
of early rising.] 

1673. — “The Enemies, by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, had sprung a Mine to 
blow up the Castle. “—.FVysr, 87 . 

[1682-3.— “Ordered that a sloop be sent 
to Conimero with Europe goods. . . 
Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo,, 1st ser, ii. 14,] 
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1711. — “On the arrival of n Europe ship, 
the Sen-Onte is always throng'd with People." 
— Locli/er, 27. 

1781. — “ Outhrio and Wordie take this 

method of nc(|uainting the Publie that they 
intend quitting the Europe Shop BuMiness.” 
—India May 26. 

1782. —“ To Ikj Sold, n magnificent Europe 
Chariot, tinished in a nio>.t elegant manner, 
and poeuliarly adai)tod to this (!o«ntry ” — 

Und. May 11. 

c. 1817.'- the Europe .‘•hop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went wa« a i 
very large one, and full of all sorts of 
thingH. One side wmo. st t mit with Europe 
ca]>3 and bonnets, ribbons, feathers sashe.s, 
aiul what not ’ — Mts ShcnthnnVs Slonrs^ 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866.— “ Smart. Ah, Mr. t'liolnion- 
dolcy, 1 was called the Europe Angel.”— 
T/if J)nv'i Jinnf/a/(nr, 219. 

1 1888.-- “I t<*ok a ‘European morning’ 
after having had throe dais of going out 
before breakfast. . . — Jjadi/ I)tt(Jrrtii, !'«<- 

rrffof Lfje, 371. J 

ETSHAM, EHSHAM, s. Ar 

])l. of hnshm^ *ii Irani or 
retuiui*.’ One of tin* inilit-ary leclnii- 
fulitifs Hlleeted by Tiidioo ; and ae- 
<‘ordingto Kirkpatrick {T'lpjmo'.s Lcttcra, 
Ajm. ]». cii.) applied to garrison troop.s. 
Miles explaina it a.s “ J rregular infant ry 
vith swords and niatidi locks.” (See 
Ills tr. of H. of Hydar Nath, i*. 3J)8, 
iind tr. of H. of Tiji/i Suita j». (51). 
[The term was nsed h\ the latter 
Moghuls (see Mr. Irvine below), 

[1896.— “In the case of the Ahshfim, or 
troons belonging to the infantrj and artillery, 
W'c have a little mtiro detinitu information 
Under this head." — IT Irnnr, .I/to// of the 
Indian Atoghida, in J.Ii.A.S . July 1896, 
p. 528.] 


F 


FACTOB, s. Originally a com- 
niercial agent ; the executn e head of 
a factory. Till some 56 years ago the 
Factors fiivmed the third of the four 
“classea into which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company were theoreti- 
•cully divided, viz. Senior Merchants, 
Junior Merchants, factors and writers. 
But these terms had long ceased to 
have any relation to the occupation of 
these officials, and even to nave any 
application at all except in the nominal 
lists of the service. The titles, how- 


ever, continue ^through vis inertiae of 
udmini.stration in such matters) in the 
classified lists of tlie Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the last 
vestige of the Coinpaiiy’s trading char- 
acter, and it is not till the publication 
of the E. I. Register for the first half 
i)f 1842 that they disapjwar from that 
otticial jiubliailioii. In this the whole 
body appears without any classilica- 
t ion ; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first cla.s.s, second rla.ss, &c., an arrange- 
ment which, with tile omission of the 
Bth class, still continues. Pos.sihly the 
♦‘xpre.ssicuis Factor, FacUrry, may h;ive 
been adopted from the Portuguese 
Feitor, Feitorm. Tbe formal authority 
for the elassificatiou of the civilians is 
quot«‘d under 1(>75. 

1. 501. — “ With whicL answer night came 
on, and thcix came aboard the Captain 
I Mdr that Chnstian of Ciileeut sent by the 
I Factor (friUn) to .say that Cojebeqiii aasnrod 
I him, and he knew it to t/c the case, that the 
1 King i>f ( 'alceut w as arming a groat fleet.’ 
j — Correa, i. 250 

1.582. -“The Factor and the Catuall 
I having soon thc.se parcels began to laugh 
' tliortait." -C’(Wfo/Vd(j, tr. by N. L., f. 465. 

' 1600.— “(’apt. Middleton, .lohn Ilavard, 

I and Francis Itarno, elected the three prin- 
' eipal Factors. John Havard, being pre* 

) sent, willingly accepted. ”—»S(iiw,j6///*y, i. Ill, 

' c. 1610 — “ Iioa Portugais de Malaca ont 
! dos commis ct facteurs par toutos cos Isles 
pour lo trafic.”- Pi/rard de Larat, ii. 106. 
[Hak. Soe. ii. 170J. ’ 

16.53.- “Feitor est vn torme Portugais 
.sigriifiant vn Consul uux Indos.’’— />e la 
HouUaye-le-(louz, ed. 16.57, p. 538. 
i 1666.— “The Viceroy came to Cochin, 

! and there received the new.s that Antonio 
I de Sk, Factor (/'’ator) of Coulam, with joU 
his oflieors, had been slain by the Moors." — 
Faria y Sousa, i. 35. 

167.5-6.— “For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, wo direct that, after they have 
served the first five yoares, they shall have 
£10 per annum, for the last two yearos ; and 
having served these two yeares, to be enter- 
tayned one year longer, as Wziters, and 
have Writers’ Sallury : and having served 
that yeare, to enter into y^ degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ten yoares. And knowing that u distinction 
of titles is, in many respects necessary, we 
do order that when the Apprentices have 
served their times, they be stiled ; 

and when the Writers have served their 
times, they lie stiled Facton, and Factors 
having served their times to be stiled Mtr~ 
duinU ; and Merchants having served their 
times to be stiled Sentat' Merchants. — Ext. 
of Court's Letter in Bruce's Annals of tha 
E.I. Co., ii. 374-5. 
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1689.— “These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Presidents and 
Agents reside, for the support of whom, 
with their Writers and FaHon, largo Pri- 
vileges and Salaries nre allowed." — (h-mgUm^ 
386. (The same writer tells us that Fwilon 
got£40ayear; junior Kactors, £15; Writers, 
£7. Peons got 4 rupees a month. P.392.) 

1711. — L<H'kyer gives the salaries at 
Madras as follows: “'’ITie Governor, £200 
and £100 gratnitv ; 6 Councillors, of whom 
the chief (2nd ') ‘had £100, 3d. £70, 4th. 
£50, the others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 iSenior Merchants. 2 Junior Morchantii 
£30 iHjr annum , 5 Factora, £1.5 ; 10 Writers, 
£5 ; 2 Ministers. £100 ; 1 Surgeon, £36. 

“ Attorney -General has .50 Pagod.ia per 
A»»uiu gratuity, 

“ Scavenger 100 do " 

i « 4^ « 

(V 11 ) 

f. 1748. • “He was apj»ointod ti» he a 
Writer in the (’onif»nny’K Civil Service, be- 
coming . . . after the first five (years) a 
factor."— f>ri«€', Fragmmts, riii. 

1781 —“Why we should have a Council 
and Senior and Junior Mer<‘hant.s, factors 
and writers, to load one .ship in th(5 year (nt 
Penang), and i<» oiillect a very small revenue, 
appears to me perfectly incomprohon.'jiblc." 
— Cunrsfi. of iJl. CornwalliJi^ i. 390. 

178G. — In a notiheation of Aug. lOth, the 
Hulffliatcnce of civil .servants <jut of employ 
i.s fixed thus:-' 

A Senior Merchant— £400 sterling per anii. 
A Junior Morchaiit— £800 ,, ,, 

FactorBnndWrittTs-£200 ,, ,, 

In Seton-Kan\ i. 131. 

FACTORY, s. A trading e stablisli- 
rntiiit fit a foreign port or mart (see 
preceding). 

1.500 — “And then he sent aHho»-e tho 
Factor Ayres ('orre-a with the shin’s car- 
penters . . . and sent ti» ask the King for 
timber . . .all which tho King sent in 
great sufficiency, and ho sent orders also for 
him to have many carjienters and lalwiurers 
to assist in making tht: hou.ses ; and they 
brought much plank and w(K)( 1, and f)aliii- 
trees which they cut down at the Point, so 
that they made a great Cainj»o,* in which 
they made houses for the tlaptuin Mdr, and 
for each of the Captains, and houses for 
the people, and they made also a scimrate 
large house for the factory {feiturtu )." — 
Correa^ i. 168. 

1582.— “. . . he sent a Nayrc ... to 
the intent hoe might retiiaine in the Fac- 
torye."— fVintoffcdtt (by N. Jj.), ff. .51/i. 

1606. — “ In which time the VoriingaH and 
I'ydoryan Hlaves had sacked tho towne, 
setting fire to tho 
VtnfOffe, G. (4). 

1015. — “The King of Acbeen desiring 

* This use of campn Is more like the sense of 
Compound (q.v.) than In any instance we liad 
found when completing that article. 


that the Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country ... it has been thought fit to 
settle a factory at Acheen, and leave Jaxon 
and Nioolls in charge of if’—Sainsburg, 
i. 41.5. 

1809.— “The factory-houso (at Cuddalore) 
is n chaste piece of architecture, built by 
my relative Diamond I'itt, when this was 
tho chief station of the British on the 
Coromandel Coast.’’— Z.rf. nUentia, i. 372. 

We add a list of the Factories estab- 
lished by tile E. I. Conimiiy, as com- 
idete as we have b(‘eii able to compile. 
We have used Milhum^ Siiimhuryj tlie 
“ Ohnrifrs of the K. I. Company f and 
Robert Rnrton^ The Fngluh Acquisitions 
in Guinea and East 1728,” which 

contains (]). 184) a long list of English 
Factoru‘.s. It- has not been po.s.sible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
critici.Hin. The letters attached indi- 
cate the nutborities, viz. M. Milburu, 
S. SaiiLsbiiry, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
[For a list of llie Hollanders’ Factories 
in 1013 see Danvers^ Letters^ i. 309.] 

Jn Amhia, the Cii/f und Persia. 
Judda, B. Muscat, B. 

Mocha, M. Kishm, B. 

Aden, M. Bushire, M. 

Shahr, B. Gombroon, C. 

Duiga C), B. Bussorah, M. 

Dofar, B. Shiraz, C. 

Maciilla, B. Ispahan, C. 

In kSind. — 1'atta (^). 

In Wcfteru India. 

Cutch, M. Barcolore, M, 

Cambay, M. Mangalore, M. 

Hrodorn (Baroda), M. Cananoro, M. 

Broach, C. Dhurmapatam, M. 

Ahmodabad, C. Tollechorry, C. 

Surat and Sw’ully, C. (’alicut, C. 

Bombay, C. Cranganoro, M. 

Itaybag (?), M. t-'oohiii, M. 

Kajaporo, M. Porca, M. 

(-arw'ur, ('. Carnoply, M. 

Batikala, M. Quilon, M. 

Honoro, M. Anjongo, G. 

Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 
Tuticorin, M. Masulipatam, C., 8. 

Cnllimore, B. Madapollam, C. 

Porto Novo, C. Verasheron (?), M. 

Cuddaloro (Ft. St. Ingoram (?), M. 
David), C!. (qy. Vizagapatam, C. 
Sadras^) Bimlipatam, M. 

Fort St. George, C.M. Ganjam, M. 
l^ilicat, M. Manickj^tam, B. 

Petti jxili, C., S. Arzaporo (?), B. 
Bengal Side. 

Balasore, C. (and J o- Malda, C. 

lasore'f) Berhampore, M. 

Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, C. 
ham and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 
nuttee, C.) Agra, C. 

Hoogly, C. L&ore, M. 

Cosnmbazar, 0. D&coa, C. 

Rajmahal, C. Chittagong t 
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Indo-Chmev Countriet. 

Voffu, M. Ligore, M. 

TeiinasMorim {Trina- Siam, M., S. (Judea, 
vc/rty B.) i.t>. Yuthia). 

(^Liedah, M. Camboja, M. 

.lohore, M. Cochin China, M. 

I^iihnng, M. 'ronquin, C. 

I‘atani, S. 

]n Chttui, 

M.'ic-ao, M., S. Tywan (in Formosa), 

/^lnoy, M. M. 

Iloksiou ('/ f. Fu- Chusuii, M. (and Ning- 
chow), M. iMi'O. 

In Japan. — Firaiido, M. 
Archqtflivju. 

In J^umutra. 

Afhecii, M. Indrapore, (\ 

rasHHman, M. Tryauiong, C. 

'I'iioci, M. (qu. Mimo (B. has nlwo, in Suma- 
;is Ayer Dicketu, tra. Ay or liorma, 
Jt '') FjtjMin, aii«l Huiiiola, 

Sillobar, M. which wd cannot 

JJencoolon, C. identify.) 

•Iambi, M., S. Indraghiri, S. 

Jn Java. 

ItiWitain, C. Jacatni (since Bata- 

•laiHini, M , S. via), M. 

In liornni. 

hMiijiirniasin, M. Brunei, M. 

Suicndaiui, AI. 

In VdvhSy dr. 

M.'ica,s.sur, M., S. Ihilo Uoon (0, M., S. 

Bnndn, M. l*ulowa,^, S. 

liantar, S. Pul<i Condorc, M. 

Ncira, S. Mugindanao, M. 

• iosingyn, S. Muchian, (3), S. 

Sclaman, S. Moluccas, S. 

Aniboyiia, M. 

Caniballo (in Coram), Hitto, lArica (or 
liiinccu), unci Loohu, or Lugho, are men- 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
A tnboyiia. 

rFAaHFUR, 11 . p. “The common 
Moslem term for the Eniperor.s of 
<'hinn ; in the Kanins the first syllable 
Zammated (Fngh) ; in Al-Jlias’iidi 
('luij). xiv.) we find Baghfiir and in 
Al-Idrisi Baghbligli, or Baghbiin. In 
Al-Asma’i Iiagh=god or idol (Pehlewi 
and Persian) ; hence according to some 
Baghdad (?) and Btighistiin, a jiagoda 
(?). 8])rengcr {Al-Mas'udiy p. 327) re- 
marks that Bagbfiir is’ a literal trans- 
lation of Tien-tse, and quotes Visdelou : 
‘ pour mieiix faire comprendre de quel 
end ils yeulent parler, ils poussent la 
gcmJalogie (of the Emperor) plus loin. 
Jls lui donnent le ciel pour pure, In 
terre pour mere, le soleil pour fr^re 
auni, et la lune pour soeur alnee.” — 
Rurton, Arabian Nights, vi. 120-121.] 


FAILSOOF, s. Ar.-H. , 
from (pi\6ao<pos. But its ]>opular sense 
is tt ‘crafty schemer,’ an ‘artiul dodger.’ 
FiloBofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
native who has Vieen at. college, and 
returns to his hirthjilace in the 
provim^es, with all the imiKirtance of 
Ids acqiiisitioTi.s, and the aftectation 
of Eiiro]>eaii hal>it.s {Blammtritt, 
Vocahular.). 

FAKEEB, 8. Hind, from Arab. 
falir (‘T)oor’). Pnqierly an indigent' 
perstm, but speciull\ ‘one ])Oor in the 
sight of dod,’ a]q>lied to a Mahoni- 
iiiedan religions nu-ndicant, and then, 
loosely and inaci urately, to Hindu 
dexotees and naked asc.iitics. And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use. 

1004. — "‘Fokers nrc men of good life, 
which are only given to pcaco, Leo call.'i 
them Hermitea ; others call them Talbo's 
and Sniuts.'' — Citllfvtion of thmga ... of 

JSarhartVy in J*urc/ia.Sf ii. 857. 

,, Millet/ /fo/r*ms“ sent cortaino Fokers, 
hold of grent ostium t ion iiiiiongst the Moores, 
to hi.s brother Mnlvif Sidan, to treate 
conditions of Peace.”- Jhid. 

— “Al6(» thu> lire called FackeezVS, 
which are religious iiame‘’.”—ir. Bruton, in 
JJaii. V .50. 

16.53. — “Fakir siguihe punure en Turq et 
rersun, mai.s en Tndicn .signitie . . . vne 
osjtece de Keligieux Indou, qui foullent 
lo niondo mix pieds, et ne s’habillent qua de 
huillons (jn’iLs ramu.sscnt dans Ioh ruhs.’’ — De 
la Bvullai/e-le-troiiZy ed 10,57, 538. 

c. 1000. — “ I have (.if ton met in the Field, 
especially upon the Lunds of the Rajas, 
w'hdlo miuadrons of these Faquires, alto- 
gether naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held their Ariu.s lifted up ... , others bad 
their terrible Hair hanging about them . . . ; 
some had a kind of IJncnMs Club; others 
hud dry and stiff Tiger-skins over their 
Shoulders. . . DmiiV/, E.T. p. 102 ; [ad. 
Constable, 31 7 J. 

1673.— “ Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God.’’— 
Fri/er, 95. 

[1084.— “The Ffuckeer that Killed ye 
Boy at Ennore with severall others . . . were 
brought to their tryalls. . . .’’^Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Oeo. 1st ser. iii. 111.] 

1690.— “They are called Faquin by the 
Natives, but Ashmeti commoaly by us, be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with which 
they powder their Heads.”— 360. 

1727.— “Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethren the FiJdrBS, who 
are very numerous in India, to oome to 
Agra and receive a new Suit of Clothes.** — 
A. Hamilton, i. 175 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 177]. 
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1768.— •' Received a letter from Dacca 
dated 29tb Novr., desiring our orders with 
regard to the Fakirs who were taken 
prisoners at the retaking of Dacca.’' — Ft. 
William Cons. Dec. 5, in Long, 342. On 
these latter Fakirs^ see under SUNYASEE. 

1770, — “ Singular expedients have been 
tried by men jealou-^ of superiority to share 
with the Bramins the veneration of the 
multitude ; this has given rise to a race of 
monks known in India by the name of 
Fakirs. (tr. 1777), i. 49. 

1774. — “I’ho character of a fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country . 
in IlarLham's Tibet, 23. 

1856.- 

“ There stalks a row of Hindoo devoteo.s, j 

Bedaubed with ashes, thoir foul matted I 
hair 

Down to their heels ; their blear eyes 
fiercely scowl 

Beneath their juiinted brows. On this 
side struts 

A MuHHulinan Fakeer, who tells his beads, 

By way of prayer, but cursing all the 
while 

The heathen.” — The Banyan Tree. 

1878. — “ Les mains aliaudonu^es sur les 
genoux, duns une immobility de fakir.” — 
..ilph. Daudet, Le Nabob, oh. vi. 

FALAUN, s. At. fahin, fuhm, and 
H. faldna, faldm, ‘such an one,* ‘a 
cort-ain orit*’; S])au. and V(tv\.. fulanoy 
Hel). Fuluni (Ruth iv. 1). Tn Elphiii- 
.^one’s Life wo see that this wa.*^ the term 
liy which lie and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their ma.ster in tiarly 
days, and a man whom they much 
re.9pftctcd, Sir Barry ('lose. And gradu- 
ally, hy a proc(is.s of Iloh.son-Johson, 
this Wfis turned into Forlom. 

1803. — “The General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to have a jieace to make. . . . 

1 had a long talk with him about BUCh a 
one ; he said he was a very sensible man.” 
— Op. at. i. 81. 

1824. — “ This is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Forlorn.” 
— ii. 164. Bee also i. .56, 108, 345. Ac. 

TAJHiX, 8. Tlie denomination of 
a small coin long in use in S. India, 
Malayal. and Tamil panom, * money, ^ 
from Skt. paim, [ri. pan, * to barter ’]. 
There is also a Dekhani form of the 
word, fakm. In Telugii it i.s called 
rHka. The form fanam was prolmhly 
of Arabic origin, as we find it long 
])rior to the Portuguese period. The 
fanam was anciently a gold coin, but 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various local values, but 
according to the old Matlras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818, ASifanamt 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanam was therefore worth about 2d. 
(see Prinsep's UitcfiU Tables, hy E. 
Thomas, p, 18). The weights of a 
large numher of ancient fanams given 
hv Mr. Thomas in a note, to his Pathan 
Kings of Delhi show that the average 
weight was (i grs. of gold (p. 170). 
Fanams are .still met with on tlie wt‘.si, 
eoasl, and as late as 1802 were received 
at l-he treasuries of Malabar and 
(lalicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to he coiiiited l»y means of a 
small hoard or dish, having a large 
numher of ljole.s or nits. On this a 
]ule of fanaim was sliakeii, and tluoi 
.swe])t otr, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Ks. f)(X10 worth 
of gold fanams were sold otl at those 
treasuries. [Mr. Logan names variou.< 
kinds of fanams : the inrag, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee; new rlrdg, 
or gold, 34 to a rupee ; m silver, 5 l.o 
a rujK*,e ; the rdsl faiatm, the iiuvst 
ancient of tin* indigenous fanmns, now 
of fictitious value ; the hidfdnl fanam 
of Tijijioo in 1790-92, of which went 
to a rupee {Malabar, ii. Gloss, clxxix.).] 

c. 1344 — “ A hundro'i f&n&m are oqiml to 
6 golden dladrs*' (in Ceylon). — Pm Batata, 
iv. 174. 

c. 1318.—“ And these latter (Malabar 
Chnstian-s) are the Maaters of the public 
Hteelyurd, from which I derived, uh a per- 
quisite of my office as Pojie's Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fan, and a thousand 
wnoii I left.” — John Mangnotli, in Cathay, 
343. 

1442 --“In this country they have throe 
kinds uf money, made of gold mixed with 
allu> . . . the third called fanom, is equi- 
valent in value to the tenth j)art of the last 
mentioned coin ” [parfAh, vid. pnrdao). — 
Abdin’razTik, in India m the XVth dent. 
p. 26. 

1498.— “Fifty fanoeenB, which are equal 
to 3 cruzados.'^’ — liottiro de 1'. da (tanui, 
107. 

1.505.—“ Quivi spondeno ducati d'auro 
venexiani e inuiiute di auro ot argento e mo- 
talle, chiamuno vna moneta do argento 
fanone. XX vagliuno vn ducato. Tara e 
VD ultra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanone.”— Italian version of Ijettei- from 
Pom Manuel of Portagal (Reprint by A. 
Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 

1.510. — “ He also coins a silver money 
called ta^-e, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a 2*a.rdao, and are called fanom. And 
of these small coins of silver, there go six- 
teen to a fanom.”— Hak. Soc. 
130. 

11615.— “They would take our oruzados 
at 19 fanamB.”— 'Albuquerque's Treaty with 
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the Samorin, A fauns Doeanientos da Torrf 
ifo Tomboy p. 373.J 

1516. — ** Eight tine nibieH of tho weight 
of one fan&O . . . are worth fandOB 10.^’— 
Bixrhosa (Liehou ed.), 384. 

1553. — “ Iq the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight ho in to go with all hi» kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
tho Hoiiso of tho King . . . and make him 
an ofTcring of 60 of those ]iiooes of gold 
wliich they call Fandes, each of whiuh may 
1)0 worth 20 rtiis of our money ." — Dc Barron, 
Dec. T, liv. ix. cup. iii. 

1582. — In the English transl. of ‘Cas- 
t.ii'teda' is a passage identical with the ))re- 
(’oding, in which tho word is written 
■ Fannon.’’- Kol 36/). 

,, “In this city of Nogapaton afore- 
siid are current certain ('oins called fannd. 

. They are of base gold, aiul are worth 
in our money 10 soldi eacli, and 17 arc eipial 
to a :ecchin of Venetian gold." — (Josji. /lofhi, 
f HI)' 

1 . 1610. — “ Il.s nou.s donnent ttju.s les jours 
a clmciin un Panan, qui est vne piece il’er 
monnoyo du Koy <|ui vaut environ quatro 
Mils ot demy /^/mu/ dc l.aral, i. 250; 

I Soe. i. 350 , in i. 365 Panants]. 

: 1 . 1665. — “ . . if there i.s not found in 

every thousand oyaturs tho value of 5 fanos 
ot pearls-- that is to .say n half ecu of our 
money, —it is accepted a.s a proof that tho 
lishing will not be good. . . .” — Taoernier, 
ed. Jmi//, n. 117 scxj J 

1678. — “2. Whosoever shall profane the 
name of (Jod by swearing or cur.sing, ho 
hall pay 4 fanams to the use of tho pcK>re 
for every oath or cur.su." — (Irdors agreed 
"11 by the (iovernor and Council of Ft. 
St Ceo. Oct 28. In iVofi’A and Bxts. Nt). i. 
K>. 

17."2.— “N.B. 36 Fanams to a Pagoda, is 
the exchange, by which all tho .servants 
belonging to the Company receive their 
'^alunos. But in tho Bazar the general 
exchange in Trade is 40 to 42." — T. hrmks. 
I' «. 

1784. — This is probably tho word which 
occurs in a “ Soi^ by a Ceiitlornau of tho 
^'avy when a Prisoner in Bangalore .lail " 
(toinp. Ilydcr ’Ali). 

“Vo Bucks of Soringapatam, 

Ye Captives so eheorful and gay ; 

liow sweet with a golden wii-naTn 
You spun tho slow' moments away." 

In Seton-J{an', i. 19. 

1785. — “ You are desired to lay a silver 
fanam, a piece worth throe pence, iiiKin the 
ground. This, which is the smallest of all 
coins, tho elephant feels about till ho finds." 
—Caraccioli's Liff of Cfioe, i. 288. 

1808.— “The pay I have given the boat- 
men is one gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold fanami for every 
day they do.”— Prom jSir A. Wellesfei/y in 
W^ofifunroyi.m. 


FAN-PALM, s. The UHual appUui* 
tion of this name is to the Borasvtis 
flabeUifurmiSy L. (see BRAB, PALlSTBAh 
which is no doubt the type on which 
our ladies’ fans liave been formed. 
But it is also sometimes ajiplied to tlie 
Talipot (o.v.) ; and it i.s exce])tional]y 
(and surely erroneously) applied by 
Sir L. IVlly {J.R.U.S. xxxv. 232) to 
tlui “ Traveller’s Tree,” i.e. the Mada- 
gjLsear Ra vena la {Vrania speciom). 

FANQUI, s. Chin./uM-Aj'wez, ‘ foreign 
demon ’ ; sometimes with tlie affix U-: 
or Uity ‘.son’; the popular Chinese 
name for Europeans. [“During the 
ir>th and 16th ceiit iiues large numbers 
of black Hl.ives of both sexes from the 
E. I. Archipelago were ])urehased by 
the great liouse.^ of (‘autoii to serve as 
gate-keepers. They were called ‘devil 
.slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘foreign devil,’ .so freely used 
by the (’hiue.se for foreigners, may 
liave liad this origin.”— //«//, Things 
ChincbCy 535.] 

FABASH, FEBASH, FBASH, s. 

Ar.— H. /(mm7i, [fnrshy ‘to .sjii-ead (a 
carp<*t’)l A menial servant whose 

a ier i)usine.s.s is to spread carpets, 
1 teiil.s, &c., and, 111 fact, in a 
liouse, to do housemaid’s work ; eni- 

I doyed also iii Persia to adminisler the 
)ii.si,iiiado. The word w^as iii more 
common use in India two centuries 
ago than now. One of the highest 
hereditary otlicer.s of Sindhia’s Court 
i.s called tlie Farash-khana-walft. 
[The .same w^ord u.spd for the tamarisk 
\riii' {Tnmarix gnlh'ca) is a corr. of the 
Ar. fords.] 

c. 1300. — “8a grande richeaco appanit en 
un puveillun quo li roya d’Ermeiiio euvoia 
au roy do Franco, qni valoit hien cinq cens 
livres ; ot li niundu li ruy do Hurinenie quo 
UIKS ferraiB au Soudanc dou Coyne li uvoit 
donnoi. FerraiB est cil qui tient leu jia- 
voillons au Soudanc et qui li iiottoio ues 
mesons." — Jefuin, Seiyneui de Juinvith, od. 
Watlfy, p 78. 

c. 1513. — “ And the gentlemen rode . . . 
upon horses from the king’s stables, attended 
by his Horvants whom they call faraseB, who 
groom and feed them ” — Correa, Lendas, II. 
i. 364. * 

(Hero it seems to he used for Syoe(q.v.> 
or groom). 

1548.—“ FfaraieB.” See under BAOTA, 

0 . 1.590.— “Besides, there are employed 
1000 FarrABhaB, natives of IrAn, Turan, and 
HindostAn." — Ain, i. 47. 
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1648.— “The Fraisy for the Tents."— 

Trtw, Ttri^ty 86. 

1673.—“ Where live the FraBsei or Porters 
also.”— Fryer, 67. 

1764.— (AllowanceH to the Kesident at 
Murshidabad). 

*#**•* 

“Public servants as follows:—! Vakeet, 
2 Mwnji/iet's, 4 Hhobdam, 2 Jntmdars^ 20 
Peons, 10 Mu.vuth-hfffi, 12 llt'ttrfrs, 2 Ohon^ry 
Bearers, and such a number of Frosts and 
Lascars as he may have occasion for remov- 
ing his tents.” — In lAtny, 406. 

[1812.— “Much of course depends upon 
the chief of the Feroshes or tent- pitchers, 
culled the FerOBh-/l(u/<^r, who must uecos- 
Barily be very active.” — Moncr, Jonrnej/ 
through Persia^ 70. J 

1824.— “Call the feraBhes . . . and let 
them beat the rogues on the soles of thoir 
feet, till they jirodiice the tifty ducats.”— 
Uaiji liohu (od. 183r.), 40. 

[18f.n.-- 

“ 'rhe Sultan rises and the dark FerraBh 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest.” 

FltzGenifd, Oimtr Khuyiiam, xlv. ] 

FEDEA, FUDDEA, s. A deno- 
mination of money foriiicrly^ current 
in Bombay and the adjoining emst ; 
Mahr. p%uf.yd (({ii. Av.jidya, ransom ? ). 
It constantly occurs in the a<-tcouiit 
statements of the 16th century, c.y. of 
Nunez flf)54) as a money of account, 
(»f whicli 4 went t-o the silver tanga, 
[.see TANOA] 20 to the Pardao. In 
Milburn (1813) it Is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50 went t-o a rupee. 
Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Ar. denomination of 
a small coin u.sed in Egypt, fadtUi (i.e. 

‘ silverling ’). It may be an objection 
that the, let1-er zmld used in that word 
is generally jnoiiounced in India as a 
z. The is the Turkish p«m, i\, 

of a piastre, an infinitesimal value now. 
[Burton (Arahiaji Nights, xi. 98) gives 
2000 fadddlis as equal about Is. 2d.] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
originally given to half-dirheins, coined 
early in the 15th century, and these 
would be wort^h about 5^d. The fedea of 
1664 would be about 4]d. This rather 
indicates the identity of the namec. 

FEBAEEE, S Projierly Ar. /«- 
rdihl, from fardiz (pi. of farz) ‘the 
divine ordinances.’ A name applied 
to a body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Benml, kindred to the Wahabis of 
Arabia. They repesent a reaction and 
protest against the corrupt condition 
and pagan practices into which Mahom- 


medaiiism in Eastern India had fallen, 
analogous U) the former decay of 
native Christianity in the south (see 
MAT.ABAR RITES). This reaction was 
begun by Hajji Shariyatullah, a native 
of the village of Daiilatpilr, in the 
di.stricl of Faridpur, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His son 
Diidii Mlyfiii succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his dejitli, some 35 
ye,ars agri, the infliience of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it bad 
.^u’ead very largely tbrougb Lower 
Bengal. The Firdizl wraj>H bi.s dhoty 
(q.v.) round his loins, witlioiit crossing 
it between bis legs, a practice whn b 
be regards as beatlicnisb, as a Bedouin 
would. 

FEBOZESHUHUB, FEBO- 
SHUHB, PHEBUSHAHB, n p. The 

la.st of these ajqiears to be the correct 
rejireaeiilatiou of t-bis name of llie 
scene of the bard-fought battle of 21st- 
22nd December, 1845. For, ai cording 
to Col. R. C. Temple, the Editor of 
Vnnjah Notes ond Qurncs, li. 116 (1885), 
the village was named after Jlhiil J*heru, 
a Sikh saint rif the beginning of the 
eentiiry, who lies biiried at Misin-ke- 
Tali.sil in Lahore Di.strict. 

FETISH, s. A natural olijert, or 
animal, made an object of worsbij). 
Froii» Port/, fdi^o, feitip, or fetiaso (r»fd 
S)ian./cc/t?!»o), apparently from fariitiasy 
signifying first ‘artificial,’ and then 
‘unnatural,’ ‘wrought by charms,’ &c. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was at ail early date applied by the 
Portuguese to t-ne magical figures, &c., 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and has thence been adopted into 
French and English. The word has 
of late years acquired a special and 
technical meaning, chiefly through the 
writings of Comte. [See Jevons, Intr. 
to tfie Science of Red. 166 aeqq.] Ray- 
iiouard (L«x. lioman.) has ftichurur, 
fiichiUidor, for ‘a sorcerer,’ which he 
places under fat, i.e. fatwni, and cites 
old Catalan fadador, old Span, hada- 
dor, and then Port, feiticeiro, &c. But 
he has mixed up the derivatives of 
two different words, fatvm and faeti- 
tins. Prof. Max Muller quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has : “iiicantationes, sacrilegia, auguria, 
vel malefica, quae facturae seu prae- 
stigia vulgariter appellantur.” And 
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Raynouard hiinself has in a French 
paasage of 1446: “iwr leurs sorceries 
it faictureries” 

1487. — “E assi Ihe (a ol Roy do Beni) 
iiiandoii miiitoR e santoH consolhuM poru 
tomar 6. do Nosso Sonhur . . . inanduu- 
d(jlbe niuitu uHtmnhar Hua« idohitnas e 
fditi9&iriaBt (jne oni Nuas terms om ae(rri>H 
Tinhuo 0 uwTo.” Rraeiub., <'hiou uf 

Ihm. JiiCiu 11. eh. Ixv. 

c. ir)I39. — “E «|Uo jji por diias \ezes o 
tiuhilo tCftado cfi arroyrlci fe 3 rti 90 , ho n run 
<le elle Huyr fora, o o nnitiirom iia hrij'a . , 

PiUtn, ch. XXMV. 

ir»52. — “ Tlioy iiavo many and x.irioiis 
nloIatncH, and dual iniieh in ebanns (feiti- 
coes) and divinationa." ( ’ttsitinhnlu, ii. f>l. 

~ “And as nil tlio nation of this 
I'itliuipia in much f^ivoii Huroones (fei- 
tl908) in v^llleb stands all tliuir trust and 
fiUth . . . and to satisfy hiniHulf the more 
siiruly of the truth about his son, tJiu kinp 
iirdorud a feitigo which waa used nimaip 
ilioin (in (-Vuipo). 'J'his feiti^o being tied 
m a cloth was Hont by a slave to one of his 
women, of whom ho had a suspicion. 
VuiHhif I. lii. 10. 

ItiOO.— “If they tind any Fettiaos in the 
wayatthoygoo (whicli are thoir idolatrous 
pods) they give thorn sonic of their fruit.” - 
In J*turluutf li. 940, sue also 961. 

1606.— “ They all dutorminod to slay the 
Archbi8h<ip . . . they re.solvod to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
be not loss certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is b) sorceries 
(feirtiijOB), making those for the places by 
which ho had to pass. ” — Houvm, f . 47. 

16111.— “As feiticeiras usao muyto de 
riiyzes do orvas plantas e arvoros c animae.s 
piira feiti^OB o translignra^oes. , , 
^'ttdinfio de, Erfdia, f. 88. 

1673. — “We saw several the Holy Oftlco 
had lirandod with the names of Fetisoeroes 
or Charmers, or in English Wizards, ” — 
h'riftr, 166. 

1690.— “They (tho Africans) travel no- 
where without thoir FateiBh about them.” 
—(hrington, 67. 

1878.— “Tho word fetiBhism was never 
used before the year 1760. In that year 
uppoarod un anonymous book called Vu 
des Dinar Fetlohos, ov PoraUdle de 
! d ncunne Religwn de I’Egypte awe la Hrl, 
<ii^uell€ de la Ivigritie." It is known that 
this book was written by . . . tho well 
known President de Brosses. . . . Why did 
dio Portuguese navigators . . . reougnise 
at once what they saw among the Negroes 
af tho Gold Coast os feiti 90 B 7 The answer 
18 clear. Because they themsolves were 
familiar with a fbitioo, an amulet 

^^“man."— Jfoa: MUller, Hxbberi Leciurea^ 

fibeply, B. Called in South 
.Indian vernaculars by names signify- 
* Lightning Inaact.’ 


A curious question has been dis- 
cussed aiiioTig entomologists, &c., of late 
years, viz. us to the truth of the 
alleged rhythmical or synchronous 
(lushing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers. Both the present 
writers can testify to tJie fact of a 
distinct effect of this kind. One of 
I belli can never forget an instance in 
wliicb be witnessed it, twenty years or 
iiuire before be was aware that any 
I one had iiublished, or questioned, tlie 
tact. Il was in descending the 
i (’liiiiidor (.ihat, in Nusik District of 
the B()iii))ay Presidency, in the end of 
Maj' f)r begiiiiiiiig of .1 line 1K43, during 
' a fine night preceding the rams. There 
I was u large ainpbitlicatre of forest- 
I covered hills, an cl e\L*ry l^^af of every 
j tree .seemed to bear a fii-efly. They 
! flashed and intermitted throughout 
1 the w'hole area iii apparent rhythm 
j and sympathy. 1 1 is, W'e suppose, 
I possible that this may have been a 
deceptive impression, thoiigb it is 
liifficult to see how it could originate. 
The siiggestaoTis made, at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society are 
utterly unsatisfactory to tliose who 
have observed the jihenomenoii. In 
fact it may he wiid that those suggested 
explanations only assume that the sox- 
disant observers did not observe what 
they alleged. We quote several inde- 
pendent testimonies to the jihenomenon. 

1.679. — “ Among these trees, night by 
night, did show thoraselnes au infinite 
Mwurnjo of fierie seeming wormes flying iii 
the aire, who.so bodies (no bigger than tin 
orihiiane Hie) did make u shew, and gine 
.such light as cuory twigge on euery tree had 
beene a lighted candle, or an if that place 
had beene the starry npheare." — Drake'* 
Voyage^ by F. Fletcher, Hak. Soc. 149. 

1675. — “Wo . . . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Right-hand, but ontred another 
made us letter Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would have thought 
the Trees on u Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch’d by Fir®, they retained thoir 
wonted Verdure. The Coolies beheld tho 
Sight with Horror and Amazoment . . . 
where we found an Host of Flies, the Sub- 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder. . . . 
Thin gave my Thoughts the Conteumlatioii 
of that Miraculous Bush crowned with 
Innocent Flames, . . . the Fire that coiSl 
Bumen everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it.”— F/yw-, 141-142. 

1682 . — “Firefliei (de vwur-vUrgen) are so 
called by us because at eventide, whenever 
they fly they bum so like fire, that from a 
distance one fancies to see so many lanterns ; 
in fact they give light enough to write by. 
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. . . They gather iu the niiny season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of the trees. There 
are various kinds.”— A'tru/M)/, ii. 291. 

1764.- 

Ere fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ere 

Dun Evening trod on rapid Twilight's 
heel, 

His knell was rung.” — Graiiujer, Bk. I. 

1824.— 

" let mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket ope^ ten thousand eyes. 

Before, behind us, and above, 

I’he fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Kotreuting, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

I’he darkness of the co])se exploring.” 

Ufhn-, ed. 1844, i. 258. 

186.5.— “The bushes literally swarm with 
fireflies, which flash out their intonnitteut 
light almost contemporaneously ; the effect 
being that for an instant the exact outline 
of all the bushes sUinds prominently for- 
ward, as if ht iiji with electric sjiarks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark — darker from 
the momentary illumination that j>receded. 
These flashes suceecjd one another every .‘t 
or 4 seconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place , 
as if to allow the insects to regain their 
electric or phosphorio vigour.”— 

Our Tropical Fosinssiou)^ hi Malinin n htdui, 

80.81. 

The pussage quoted from Mr. 
CaiTieron*s book was read ut the 
Entom. Soc. of Loudon in May 1865, 
by the Rev. Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that ; 

“Though be was utterly unable to give 
an explanation of the phenomenon, he 
could so far corroborate Mr. Cameron us 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flushing ; he had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mouubims where he hod on several 
occasions noticed the eontem|)oraneou.s exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous individuals, 
as if they wore acting in concert.” 

Mr. McLachlan thou suggested that 
this might be caitsed by cuiTeuts of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneously to change 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion a momentary concealment of 
their lidit. 

Mr. Bates had never in Ins experi- 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. . . . he regarded 
file contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produced probably by the 
swarms ol insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but only 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
— Proe. EnUm. Soc, of London^ 1865, pp. 
94-95. 


Fifteen years later at the same 
Society : 

“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) the 
simultaneous noshing of Luctola italira^ 
with intervals of complete darkness for 
some seconds, was oonstautly witnessed in 
the dark summer nights, when swarming 
myriads were to bo seen. . . . Ho did not 
concur in the hypothesis propounded by 
Mr. Moljachinn . . . the flashes are cer- 
tainly intomiittcnt . . . the simultaneous 
character of these coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend u^xin an 
instinctive im])u1se to emit their light ut 
certain intervals as a pnitective influence, 
which iniurval.s Viccame assimilated to each 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever bo the cau.MCs . . . the fact itself was 
incon testable.” — Ihid. for 1880, Foby. 21, 
p. ii. ; see also p. vn. 

1868. — “At Singapore . . . the little 
luminous beetle cuuimonlv known as the 
firefly (Lampyris, sp. ign.) is common , . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular tw'inklo, every 
indivnlual shines simultanoon.sly at regiihir 
intervals, as though by a common impulse ; 
80 that their light pulsates, as it were, and 
the tree is for one moment illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, anrl the next ia 
almost in total darkness. The intervals 
have about the duration, of a second, and 
during the intermission only one t>r two 
remain luminous.” — Lhllinginood^ liamhles of 
a NiU\trah»t, p. 255. 

1880.—“ Harhingkus of the Monsoon. 
— One of the surest indications of tho ap- 
proach of the monsoon is the spectacle pre- 
sented nightly in tho Mawul taluka, that 
is, at Khand.alla and Lanoli, whore tho trec.s 
arc tilled with myriads of fireflies, which 
flash their phosj)honc light simultaneously. 
Each tree snddonly flashes from bottom bj 
top. Thraisands of trees presenting this 
appearance simultaneously, anord a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediately before the monsoon.” — Deccan 
Herald. (From Pnnueer Mailf June 17). 

FIBINQHEE, s. Pers. Faranglf 
Firingl; hr. A l-Fararijy Ifranjly Firanjly 
i.e. a Fruiik. This term for a European 
is very old in Ajsia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to tbe Indian-born Portuguase, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘ European,’ implies something of 
hostility or ais]iaragement. (See 
Sonnerat and Elphindone below.) In 
South India the Tamil Parangi, the 
Singhalese Parangi^ mean onlv ‘ Portu- 
giiese,' [or natives converted by the 
Portuguese, or by Mahommedan^ any 
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European {Madraa Gloss, a.v.). St. 
Thomas’s Mount is culled in Tam. 
Farangi Malaiy from the original | 
Fortiigueae settlement]. IHringi is in 
Tel. = ‘ cannon,’ ((\ 11 P.), just as in the 
medieval Mahoinmedan historians we 
lind certain mangonels for sieges called 
mnghrihl or ‘Westerns.’ TAnd so 
Farlia^ml or Fhirangl Is used for the 
straight cut and thrust, swords intro- 
dm'ed hy the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the foreign 
weapon {{^ir JV. hid. Antiq. xv, 

30)]. And it. may be added that 
Pal)er, in describing the battle of 
Paiiijiat (1526) calls his artillery 
t'aravglha (see Ant oh. by Leyden and 
ErskiiM', j). 306, note. See also ])aper 
by Oeii. R. Maclagan, R.E., on earl} 
A.sialic fire-weajions, in J.A.S. Bnuj. 
\lv. Pt. i. i»p. 6()-67). 

<■ 930. — “The Afranjah aro of all those 
niitions the ino.st wjvrliko . . . the 
or^'uni.sod, the iiRwt sularii.s.Mive to tho 
iuithority of their rulera.”- MaFvdl, iii. 66. 

rc. 1340.--“ They call Franchi all the 
ciiriHtiiins of tliono parta fnan Romania 
westward.” — VtgoluHi, m Cathay, &c., 292. 

c. 1350.— “ Franks. For so they 

ti nn 118 , not indeed from Franco, hut from 
I' rank-land (non a Francid sod a FranqinCi,)." 
- Mariynoffi, thui. 336. 

In a Chinese notice of the same age 
llie horses carried by Mangnolli as a 
])icHent from the Pope to the Great 
Kliun are called “horses of the kingdom 
of Fnlang,” i.e. of Farang or Europe. 

I38i — “E quollo nominuro Franchi pro- 
<iulc da’ Franceschi, die tutti ci nppollauo 
J'niucoschi ” — Frejtvohafdi, Vmggto, p. 23. 

1436. — “At which time, talking of fWaio, 
he Uild me howo the chief of that Princes 
turte knewo well enough whut tho Franchi 
"ere. . , . ITiou knowo.«it, wid he, how 
noere wee bee unto Caphu, and that wo 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
tiirther, We (lataiui have twoo eyes, and 
yc»’» Franchi one, whereas yo’^ (turneng 
inni towards tho Tartares that were w*-*' him) 
liiive nouer a one. . . .” — Jiarlmro, Hak. 
Soc. 58 

c. 1440. — “ Hi nos FranooB appellant, 
luuntque cum oeteras geiites coocas vooent, 
we duobis oculis, nos unioo esse, suporiores 
fxistimanteB se esse prudontia." — (Jonii, in 
l^oygius, de Par. Fortunae, iv. 

1498.— “And when he heard this he said 
that such people could bo none other than 
FranoOB, for so they call us in those parts.” 

-Uoteiro de V. da Uarm, 97. 

16W.— “ HabitAo aqui (Tabriz) duos nafOas 
de ChristfioB . . . e buns delles a qui chamfio 
FranquBB, estes tern o costume e M, como 
Z 


nos . . . c outros soo Armenos. — A. 7>h 
rriro, Itiiierario, ch. xv. 

1566. — “Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the FlringdB had passed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked the city.^’ — Tdrikk-i-Tdhiri, in 
Elliot, i. 276. 

c 1610. — “I^a reiiomm^e dos Framjoia a 
est^ telle i>ar Icur conquestes on Orient, 
quo leur noni y est domeurd pour memoire 
6temollo, on ce qn'onooro aujourd’hiiy juir 
touto rA.sie ot Afrujiio on appolle du nom 
do Franghi ious coux qui vionnent d’Occi- 
dont.” — MtH'ijuet, 24. 

[1614. — “. . , including u.s within the 
word Franqueis "--Foster, Letters, ii 299.] 

1616 — . . alii Cafies at Ctijaros eos 
dicunt, ulii Francos, quo nomine unmes 
mssiin < Ihristiani . . . diciintur ” — Jarrtc, 
Thesaura.'s, iii. 217. 

[162J1 Franchi, or Christians " — 
della ValU, Hak Soc. ii. 251.] 

1632. — “. . . he shew'd two Passes from 
the Portugals which they call by the name 
of Fringes ” - IP. liruUm, m llakhnjt, v. 32. 

1648. “ Mai8 on co ropas-lii tout fut bien 

accomuiod^, et il y a appareiice qu’iin cui- 
simer Frangui sen ostnitmfilii ” — Tavenurr, 

V. des hides, iii. ch 22 ; [ed. Hall, ii. 335] 

1653. — “ Frenk signido on Turq vn 
Kuroppeen, on })luHiust vn Chrestion ayunt 
des chououx et vn chapeau comine los 
Franyois, Angloi.M. . . ."—De lu fioullai/e-le- 
Oouz, od. 1657, 538. 

c. 1600.— “Tho same Fathers say that this 
King (•lehaii-Guire), to begin in good eame.st 
to countenance the Chnstiau Religion, de- 
signed to put the whole Court into the habit 
of the Franqui, and that after he had . . . 
even dressed himself m that fashion, he 
culled to him one of tho chief Omrahs . . . 
thi.H Onirah . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it was a very dangerous thing, 
ho thought himself obliged to change his 
mind, and turned all to raillery.” — Bernier, 
E.T. 92 ; [ed Constable, 287 ; also see p. 3J. 

1673.— “The Artillery in which theFlingis 
are Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
a month.” — Fryer, 195. 

1682. — “ whether 1 had been in 

Turky and Arsbia (as be was informed) 
and could sjieak those languages . . . with 
which they wore pleased, and admired to 
hoar from a Frenge (us they call us).”— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29 ; [Ilak Soc. i. 44] 

1712 — “ Johan Whelo, Serdaar Fran- 
giaaji, or CupUnn of tho Europeans in the 
Emjieror’s service. . . . 1 a, iv, 

(Suratte) 295. 

175 f, — “By Feringy I moan all the black * 
mustee (see MUSTEES) Portuguese Christians 
residing in tho settlement as a people distinct 
from tne natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal ; and as a people who sprung 
originally from Hindoos or Mussulmen.” — 
Uohrell, in Long, 59. 

1774.— “He said it was true, but every- 
body was afraid of the FinngiBB. 
in Markham's 17jjj| 
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1782.— "Ainsi un Europ^en est tout ce 
qiie lea Indiens connoisHont de plus m^Spru- 
able ; ils le nommeut Paxungui, nom qu'ila 
donn^rent aux Portugais, loraque oeux-oi 
aYiordbrent dauR leur pays, et c'est un tarme 
(|ui marque lo suuvorain lu^priH qu'ils nut 
pour fbutes los natKtna do rEurojH).” — 
ISannercU, i. 102. 

1791. — “. . . il domando h. la puaaor (la 
nuit) duuH ml des lo|;renioiis de la pagoda ; 
maia on lui refu>Mi d’y couchor, li cauHO qu’il 
dtoit frang^l-"— B- ae St. Fierre, Chaunu^rt 
Indienne, 21 

1794. — “Feringeo. The name given by 
the natives of the Deciin to EuroitoaiiR in 
general, but generally undor.sb»od by the 
English to bo confined to the Portuguese. ” 
— Narmtur, 504 

[1820.—“ In the southern quarter (of 
Bfiickergunjo) there still exist several original 
Portuguese colonies. . . . They are a meagre, 
])uny, imbecile race, bhvekor than the natives, 
who bold them in the utmost contempt, 
and designate them by the appellation of 
(Jaula Ferenghiee, or black Eurojieaus ’’ — 
Hamilton^ Jje.icr. of Hindoffov, i 1811 ; for 
an account of the Fonnghis of Hibpiir, see 
Jieveruigf, BUkarganj, 110 ] 

1824. — “'Now Hajji,' said the amlias- 
sudor . . . ‘The Franka are composed of 
many, many natiems As fast as 1 hear of 
one hog, another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until 1 find that there 
is a whole herd of them.’”— //ajj/'t Baba. ed. 
1835, p. 482. 

1825. — “Euroi»oans, too, are very little 
known here, and 1 hoard the children 
continually calling out to us, as wo passed 
through the villages, ‘ Feringhee, w Ferin- 
ghea T’ ”— il. 48 

1828. — “Mr Elphinstone adds in a note 
that in India it is a positive attront to call 
an Englishman a Feringhee.”— of IS. 
ii. 207. 

c. 1861.- 

“ There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks HO civil and bland. 

But raves like a soul in .Tehannum if 1 
don’t quite understand — 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 
by calling me fool. . . 

Sir A. C. Lyally Tfu Old Pindaree. 

The Tibetans are said to liave cor- 
rupted Firinghee into Pelong (or 
Phildn). But Jaeachke disputes this 
origin of Pelong. 

, nBMAUN, s. Pers. farmihiy ‘an 
* order, patent, or passport,’ der. from 
farmudan^ ‘to order.’ Sir T. R(x* below 
calls it finrn^ as if suggestive of the 
Italian for ‘ signature.’ 

[1561,—“. . . wrote him a letter called 
Flnnao. . . — Octstanheda. Bk. viii. ch. 99. 

[1602. — “Th^ said that he had a Firmao 
of the Grand Turk to go overland to the 


Kingdom of (Portugal). . . Obuto, Deo. 
viii. ch. 15.] 

1606.— “We made our journey having a 
Firman [FirmHo) of safe couduot from the 
same Sultan of Shiraz. ''- fiaMrea, f. 1405. 

[1614.— “But if possible, bring their chaps, 
their Firms, for what they nay or promise.” 
— Foster, letters, ii, 28.] 

1616.— “Then 1 moued him for his favour 
for an Knghsk Factory to be resident in the 
Towne, wiiich hee willingly granted, and 
gave present order tt) the Buxy to draw a 
Firma . . for their residence ” — Str T. 
Ii(w, in i*nrr/uis, i 541 ; [Hak. Sue. i. 93; 
nkso Hoo 1 . 47 J. 

1648.— “1’he 21st April the Biimhu sent mo 
a Firman or Ij<'tter of fredontiiils to all his 
lords and (iovcniors.” — T. Van den Bton-ke, 
32. 

1673.— “Our ITsagc by the Fhannaund 

(or charters) grunUid siicco.ssivoly from their 
Kiiijicrors, IS kind onougli, but the bettor 
IwicauHO our Naval Power curbs them.” — 
Pnfet, 115 

1683 - - “'I’hoy (the English) complain, and 
not vnthont a (Jausc; tlioy having a Pbir- 
maund, ami Hodgoo Sophoc /Vr* 

nuinniis tlioreou, in thoir luind.s, which cleared 
them thereof ; and to pay diistome now they 
uill not consent, but will rather withdraw 
their trading. Wherefore their desire is 
that for 3,0(M) run. Pis ash (us they jMiid 
formerly at ilugly) aivi 2,000 r. more yearly 
on amumt of JiagM, which they are willing 
to pay, they nicy on that condition have a 
grant to be f’ii.stomo Free. A J^eUer 
to Viziri (MH.), in Hedges* hnv'y, .luly 18; 
[liuk. Hoc. i. 101]. 

1689.—“. . . by her came Bengal Peons 
who brought in Hcvoral letters and a firmaim 
from the new Nabob of Bengal.” — Wheeler, 
i. 213. 

c. 1690.— “Now we may see the Mogul’s 
Stile in bis Fhinnaimd to be sent to Surat, 
as it stands translated by the Comjiany’s 
Interpreter." — A. Hamilton, i. '227 ; [od. 
1744, i. 230]. 

FISCAL, B. Dutch Fiscaal ; ufied 
in Ceylon for ‘ Sheriff ’ ; ti relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island, fit was also 
used in the Dutch settlements in 
Bengal (see quotation from Hedges^ 
below). “ In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, J ustice 
of the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal cases. The office and title 
of Fiscal was retained in British (])ochin 
till 1860, when the designation was 
changed into Talisildar and Sub- 
Magistrate.” — (Logan, Malabar, iii. 
GU>88. 8.V.)] 

[1684.—“ ... the late Dutob FiMall'a 
Budgero. . . — Bee quotation from .0s[f^> 
under DEVIL’B BEAdH.] 
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FLOBIOAN, FLOBIKIN, s. A 

nume applied in India to two H})ccie6 
of siiiull buHtard, the ‘Bengal Florican* 
{HypheotideH heiigalends, Qnielin), and 
the Lesser Florican (S. auritm^ Latham), 
t,he likh of Hind., a word whicli is not 
in the dictionaries, fin Uie N.W.P. 
the common name for the Bengal Flori- 
<‘an is charuHj P. char::. The name Cur- 
'uioor in Bombay (see quotation from 
Forbes seems to be khiir-mor., the 

‘grass ]»eacock.’ Another Mahr. name, 
imiamoia^ has the same meaning.] The 
origin of the word Florican is e.vceed- 
iiiglv obscure ; see .Tfcdmi bch»w. It 
looks like T)nt<*h. [The .suggcst.s 

i\ connection with Flunderhin^ a native 
of Fifiiidcr.s.] LittiV* has: “Florican 
. . . Nom a Ceylon d’un grand cchas- 
sier que l*on presume etre uu griie.” 
This i.s probably mere misapjirehen.sion 
Ml hi.s aiithoril N . 

17H0. “'Pho floriken, n most (leliciou.s 
l»ir(l of the hur/Jircl {nic !) kind." — Munro's 

on (if niff IhU. 

'*178.^..— 

'* A floriken at eve we saw 
And kill’d in yonder glen. 

When lo > it cuino to Ublo raw, 

And roiizod {su) the rage of Bon." 

In fSctou-harr, i. 98. 

1807. “The floriken is a HpoeicH of the 
hu.stard. . . . The cock is a noble bird, but 
its flight is very heavy and awkward . . . 
if only a wing be broken ... ho will run 
off at .such a rate as will baffle most siianiels. 
. . . There arc several kind.s of the floriken 
. . . the histanl Jforiirn is much smaller. . . . 
both kinds . . . delight in grassy plains, 
keeping clear of heavy cover." 

Oriental Field S/nirt.<t, 104. 

18];i. — “The florican or eurmoor {Otm 
li(inbaru, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavour." — Furlies, Or. 
Mem. ii. 27f> , [2iid ed. i. hOl]. 

1824. — “. . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikene, which ho had shot the previous 
diiy. T had never seen the bird before ; it 
in somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
lirown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species." — /telier, i. 268. 

1862.— '“T have not been able to trace the 
^ingin of the Anglo-Indian word 'Florikin,' 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
in Kurope was sometimes called Flanderkin. 
lAlham gives the word ^ Flercher' as an 
I^nglish name, and this^ apparently, has the 
same origin a.s Flitrifrm — Jerdem's Birds, 
2nd ed. li. 626. (We doubt if Jerdon bos 
here underattHid Litbam correctly. What 
batham writes is, in desoribing the Fauaraae 
which, he says, is the aliee of the 
Little Bustard; “Inhabits India. Called 
rassara^e Plover. ... I And that it is 
known in India by the name of Oarwl ; by 
some of the English oallad FUrcker.** {Supj^. 


to Gen. Bynopm of Birds, 1787, 229.) Hero 
we understand “the English" to be the 
English in India, and Flercher to be a 
clerical error for some form of JUrrikm.** 
[Flerehsr is not in F, &’./>.] 

1876. — “III the rains it is always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot the 
first purple-crested florican.” — Wullie's 
Ensays, 1158. 

FLOWEBED-SILVEB. A t«rin 
a]>])liwl by Europeans in Burma to the 
.sUindard quality of .silver used in the 
ingot currency of Iiidcjiendent Burma, 
(ailed by the Burmese yomt-ni or 
‘ Red-leaf ’ The English term is 
taken from the ai»pearaiice of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
.‘Surface of this ji^rticular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand- 
ard is, or w'as, of about 16 ])er cent, 
alloy, the latter coriLiining, besides 
copjMT, a small proportion of lead, 
which i.s necessary, according to tlie 
Burmese, for the jiroduction of the 
H owners or stars (see Yule, Mimon to 
Am, 259 seq.). 

[1744. - “ 'J’heir way to make flower’d 
Silver is, when the Silver and (Copper are 
mix’d and molted together, and while the 
Metal IS Ii(]iud, they put it into a Shallow 
Mould, of what Figure and Magnitude they 
please, and before the Liquidity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
Pipe, which makes the Fapo, or Part blown 
upon, aiipoar with the Figures of Flowers 
or Stars, but I never saw any European or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those Figures appear, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures vrill 
appear." — A, Hamilton, ed. 1744, ii. 41.] 

FLY, fi. The sloping, or roof part 
of the canvas of a tent is so called in 
India ; hut we liavc not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it in any English dictionary. [The 
N.E.I). gives the primary idea as 
“ Hometliing attached by the edge," as 
a strip on a garment to cover the 
button -holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two flies, for better 
protection from sun and rain. The 
vertical canvas walls are called Kandt 
(see CANAUT). [Another sense of the 
word is “a quick-travelling carriage" 
(see quotation in P'orhes loelow).] 

n 784 .— “We all followed in fly-paUn- 
qmns."— iStr /. Bay, in Fod)ei, Or, Mem. 
11 . 88 .] 

1810 .— “The main part of the opmtion 
of pitohing the tent, oonsisting of raising the 
flies, maybe performed^d shelter aff<Med, 
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without tho walls, Ac., being present.’' — 
}yilIiamsoi}, V. M. ii. 452. 

1816.-- 

*' The uavalciide drew up in line, 

Pitoh’d the murquee, and wont to dine. 

Tho bearers and the servants lie 

Under the shelter of the fly." 

Thi Grand Na3t<r^ or . ! dvrntvres 
at 7//, p. 1.V2. 

1885.— “After 1 hud uhauged iny riding- 
habit for iny one other gown, 1 e^me out tf* 
join the general under the tent-fly. . . 

Boots and Sadiihs^ by JiJnt. j» 42 

(Ameneau work). 

PLYING-rOX, s. P(i]»uhir luiinu 
f)f the great l>ut (Ptiropus Edwnrdsiy 
Geoll). In tlie daytime tlie.se bats 
roost in large colonies, liuiidredH or 
thousands of them }>endeiit from the 
branches of some great jicas Jerdcui 
.says of these bats: “If water is at 
hand, a tank, or liver, or the sea, they 
fly cautifiusly down and t.oii<-h the 
water, but t could not ascertain if 
they took a si]», or merely dipjted part 
of their bodies in ” {Mam wab of IndiUy 
p. 18). The truth i.s, as Sir Georgt; 
Vule has told ns from his own observa- 
tion, that the bat in it.s skimming 
flight dips its breast in the nater, and 
then imbibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur. Pndiably this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been jiositively a.s- 
sured 'by natives that on i,he Odeyjiore 
lake in Rajputana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch the.se bats, as they follow in 
line, touching the water. Fancy fly - 
fishing for crocodile with such a fly !” 
(Gomrnurtiaitiou from M.-Gm. If. H. 
Keatingr.) [On the other hand Mr. 
Blanford says : “ 1 have often observed 
this habit : the In^ad is lowered, the 
animal pauses iii its flight, and the 
water is just touched, I believe, by the 
tongue or lower jaw. I have no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tickell and 
M‘Master. The former .says that 
flying-foxes in confinement drink at 
all hours, lapping with their tongues. 
The latter nas noticed many other 
hats drink in the evening as well a.s 
the flying-foxes.” {Mtvmmaha of hidiUy 
2D8).] 

1298.—“. . . all over India the birds and 
beasts are entirely different from ours, all 
but . . . the Quail. . . . For example, they 
have bats— I mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind ; 
well, their birds of this kind are as big as a 
goshawk ! " — Mareo^olo, Bk. iii. oh. 17. 


c. 1328:— “There be also Imts really and 
truly as big ns kites. These birds fly no- 
whither by day, but only when the sun sets. 
"Wonderful ! iJy day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feet, with their bodies 
downwards, and in tho daytime they lo(>k 
just like big fruit on the tree." - Friar 
Jordan U.H, p. 19. 

— “f)n the rond wo tKJcasionully saw 
trees whose top rciichod the skies, and on 
w'hich one .saw marvellous bats, whose wings 
stretched .some 14 pulins. But tiiose bats 
were not seen on every tree.” — Su/t 'A/i, 91. 

[e. 1.590. Writing of the Sarkilr of Kabul, 
’Abiil Fa/i .''11 ys: “There is an animal called 
a flying-fox, which flics upward about tho 
.space of a yard.” This is i-opiod from Baber, 
and the animal meant is perhaps the flying 
sfpurrel. — .ibi, ed. Jatreft, n. 40fl. 

[1623. -“I saw Biitt.s a.4 bjg as (>ow.s.” — 
1‘. dfUa Valh, Hiik. Soc i. lO.’k] 

1813 — “'I’lie eru>rmous bats which darken 
its brunches freijneiitly exceed 6 feet in 
length fn»m tho tij* of eacli wing, and from 
their resemblance to that animal are not 
improperly called flying-foxes.” - Forhr.\, 
Or. Afeni. m. 246 ; [2ud ed. li. 269]. 

(1869. 'Phey (in Batehian)nre almost tho 
only peojtle in the Archipelago w-hv) cat tho 
great fruit-oating bat.s ealled by us ‘flyi^ 
foxes’ . . . the} are gonera'ly cooked with 
ahundanco of spices and condiments, and 
are reallv very good eating, something like 
hare ." -- MtUon Anhip., ed. 1890, 
p. 256.] 

1882. — “. . it IS a common holiof in 
some places thut emigrant coolies hang witli 
heads dcwiiw’ard, like flying- foxes, or are 
ground in mills for oil.”— 7bo/im’ Ataif 
l)ec. 13, p. 579, 

F0GAS8, H. A word of Port, origin 
ti.sed in R. India ; /or/«pa, from fogoy 
‘fire,’ a cake baked in embera. It is 
computed of mmeed radish with chil- 
lie.s, &c., u.aed a.s a sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice. 

1.5.54. — “. . . feoimuH iter per aiuoonas et 
non inf rugif eras Bulgarorum convallos: quo- 
fere tomi»ore pani usu sumus subeinoricio, 
fugacias vocant .” — BusheguU Kpist, i. p. 42. 

FOLIUM INDICUM. (See MALA 
BATHRUM.) The article a])])earfl under 
this name in Milburii (1813, i. 283), a.s 
an article of trade. 

FOOL’S BACK, s. (For Rack see 
ARRACK.) . Fool Rack is originally, as 
will he seen from Garcia and Acosta, 
the name of tlie strongest distillation 
from toddy or «Mra, the ‘flower’ 
in H. and Mahr.) of the spirit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning’ caused the 
English corruption of this name to be 
ap^ied to a peculiarly abominable and 
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iJcrniciouH in which, according 

t<) the statement of varions old writers, 
the stinging sea-bluhher was mixed, or 
even ti distillation of the wiine, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 

]r)63. — . . this ^iim they distil like 

hraudy {tuftta ardi'nte ) : and the result is a 
iKpior like brandy ; and a ra^ steeped in 
this will burn as in the case of lirandy ; and 
this fine njiirit they eiil) fula, which means 
‘ Hower ’ ; and the other quality that remains 
tlx^y call orraca, mixin^r vMth it n small 
(juiintity (if the hrst kind. . . .” — (rarcta, 

f. 07. 

l,')78. — “. . . la ijiial (simt) en viiso.^ 
des]>uo.s distilan, ]»ara hu/er apna ardiente, 
dc la quiil una, a (]ue ellus Uanuin Fula, 
f|uequiere de/dr ‘tier,’ os nias fitia ... y la 
.se|;unda, «pie llaman Oiraca, im tanto." — 
Arosfa, p. 101. 

1.'198. — “ This Sum hemp [beeinp] distilled, 
i.s called Fula or Nipe [see NIP A], ainl is 
ie excellent ot/mi iitu/' as any is made in 
Ihirt of their best renisli [ronnishj wme, but 
this is of the tinost kindc of distillnti<»n." — 
Lmschnffii, 101 ; |Hak Soe ii. 49| 

1031. — “Dithakus . . . Apparet to ctiam 
.'lj,vino aiiusto, nee Arae ( ’liinensi, abhorrore'^ 
lloNTius. llsuni isnnniendo, abiisnm 
aboniinor . . at cane pejus et angue 
\itandnni est (pUKl (.'hinonsos avanssmii 
siinul et astutissimi bipednni, inixtis Holo- 
tlniniH in niari Ouctuantibus, jiarant . . . 
ciiipio tani e.\urontis snnt caloris nt s(*lo 
attactu vesicas in cute oxcitcnt. . ,/ar 
Ihuitii, Jli»t Nat. et Mt-iL Ind.y J>laf. iii. 

1073. - “Among the worst of those (causes 
of disease) Fool Rack (Brandy made of 
liluhbtr^ar (hiriu'l, by the Jbtrtupa/a, because 
it swims always in a Blubber, as if nothing 
else wore in it; but touch it, and it stings 
like nettles; the latter, been use .sailing on 
the Waves it boars up like a Portuguese 
f^ttreif (see CARAVEL) : It is, being taken, 
a (jolly, and distilled cuiisos those that bike 
U to be Fools. . . Fryer y 08-69, 

|17f»3. — “. . . that fiery, single and 
simple distilled .spirit, culled Fool, with 
which our seamen were ttsi freijuently 
intoxicated .” — Ivesy 407. 

|1H68. — “The first spirit that passes over 
IS culled ‘phtld.’ /f. U. J*oire//, Handbovky 
Kcon. pT(!a. of l*nnjahy 311.] 

FOOZILOW, TO, V. Tlie impera- 
tive ’p^htLalOo of the H. verb p'husldtidy 
‘ t.() flatter or cajole,’ used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see BUNNOW, 
PUCKAROW, LUOOW), as a verbal in- 
finitive. 

FOB AS LANDS, B. This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portuguese. 
They are lands reclaimed from the sea, 
hy the construction of the Vellard 


(q.v.) at Breech-Oandy, and other em- 
binkments, on which account they are 
also known as ‘ Salt Batty [see BATTA] 
(i.e. rice) -grounds.’ 'I'he Court of 
Directors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to he 
leased rent-free to the reclaimers for 
a number of years, after which a small 
quit-rent was to be fixed. But as 
individuals would not undertake the 
maiiifeiiaiicc of the emhankmeiits, the 
(Troveriimeut stejiped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerahle expense. 
The lauds were then let on terms calcu- 
biteil to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumsUinees, for many years gave rise 
to disimtes and litigation as to tenaiit.- 
nght, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and otlier like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title Foras, 
from the peculiar tenure, which should 
jierhajis be Foros, from /oro, ‘a quit- 
rent.’ The Indian Act VI. of 1861 
arrangt‘d for the tiTiiiination of these 
differences, l>y extinguishing the dis- 
]iuted rights of Government, except in 
regard t.o lands taken ii]) for public 
piirposes, and by the eonsl itution of a 
Foras Land (.’ommission to settle the 
whole malier. Tliis work was eoin- 
ileted by October 1853. The roads 
roll) the Fort crossing the ‘‘Flats,” or 
Foras Lands, b(‘t\veen Malahar Hill 
and Parell were generally kll 0 ^vn a.s 
“ the Foras Roads ” ; liut this name 
seems to have jiasseil away, and the 
Municipal (’ommissioners have super- 
seded that general title by such nanie.s 
as Glerk Road, Be.llasis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name, ‘ C^omattee-poora 
Forest Road,’ perhaps nreaerves the 
old generic title under a clisguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Bombay SeUdionSy No. III., New 
Series, 1854. The following quaint 
quotation is from a jietition of Foras- 
m"irs of Mahim and other places re- 
garding some points in the working of 
the Com mission : 

1852.—“ . . . that the cuf-e with respect to 
the old and new suit batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble. Board to ronsidor 
deeply, is totally different, because in 
original Htnto tne grounds wore not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out os foras, nor these gro^ds 
were of that state os one could saddle him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that sm^ler rent 
as the foru is under the denomination of 
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foru is same other denoiniHation to it, be- 
cauHe the depth of theno grounds at the time 
when sea-water was running over them was 
80 much that they wore u j»orfect aea-bay, 
admitting fi8hing-l)oats to float towards 
Porell.’’— In Helectionjt^ as above, p. 29. 

FOUJDAR, PHOUSDAH, &e., s. 

Properly a military commander (P. 
/auL ‘a military force,’ fauj-ildr^ ‘one 
holding such a force at his disposal ’), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Gk)vernment who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jiirisdic.- 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the Ain^ a Faujddr 
is in charge of several THtrgunnahs 
Tinder the Sipdh-mldr, or Viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the Suhah {(jhamu'x 
Ayem^ i. 294 ; [Jnrrdt, ii, 40]). 

1683.— “The Fousdar roooivod another 
Perwanna directed to him by the Nabob of 
Decca . . . ff)rbidding any luerchaiit what- 
soever trading with any 
Redgest /hur;/, Nov. 8 ; (Hak. Soc. i. 136]. 

11687^— “ Mulliok Uurco«)rdiir Fhousdar- 
dar of Hugh]y.’’-‘'7/.»/fA ii. Ixv.J 

1690. — . . If any Thefts or Hobbories 
are committed in the C!ciiintr) , the Fouadar, 
another officer, is oblig’d to answer for 
thorn. . . ." — Oi^nngton, 232. 

1702.— “. . . PerwnnnuH directed to all 
Fonjdora.”— WKeelrr^ i. 405. 

[1727. “Fousdaar." Hoo under HOO- 
GLY.] 

1754.— “The Phouadar of Vellore . . . 
made overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally " — (We, i. 372. 

1757. -“Phouadar. . . 1,57. 

1788. — “A complaint was made that Mr. 
HaHtings hud sold the office of phouadar of 
Hoogly to a j>er8uii called Khffii Johan 
KhUn, on a c<»mint ugreeniont.” — 11^// 7?^- 
port on Affairs of j ml la, in Jiurir, vi. .54.'). 

1786.—“ . . . the said phouadar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, moaning Warren Has- 
tings, to pa^ him annually 36, (XK) rupees u 
year .’* — A rt ivies agst. Hastings, in Ihid. vii. 76. 

1809. — “The Foojadax, being now in bis 
capital, sent me an excellent dinner of 
fowls, and a pillau. ” — 7.d. Valmtiu,, i. 409. 

1810. - 

“ For eafle the harawi’d Foufdar pmvH 

When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o’er the cause ho hears 

The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit's final doom." 

Lmet by Warren Hastings, 

1824.—“ A mesaenger came from the 
* Frajdah ' (chatellaim of Buromunuggur, 
asking why we were not content with the 


quarters at first assigned to us."— i. 
232. The form is here plainly a misreading ; 
for the Bishop on next page gives Foujdar. 

FOUJDARRY, PHOUSDARRY, 

H. P. faujddrl, a district under a favj^ 
ddr face FOUJDAR) ; the office and 
jnri.saictioii of a fa ujddr ; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,’ 
‘criminal ’ a-s opposed to ‘civil ’ justice. 
Thus the chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bom hay, np to 1863, wa.s termed tlie 
Foujdary Adawlnt, coiTe.M])()iiding 1,0 
the Adawlnt of Biuigal. (See 

ADAWLUT.) 

[1802. — “Tlie (iovornor in (^)iitu!il of Port 
St. (xoorge has doemecl it to bo pr(tj)er at 
this time to establish a (’oiirt of Fozdairy 
Adaulut." — ProfY. in Latjan, Alalahar, ii. 
3.50 , iii. .3.51.] 

FOWRA, H. Tn Upper India, a 
mattock or largi' hoe ; the tool geiier- 
;illy employed in digging in moat parts 
of India. Properly siu“aking(II.)p/i(ford. 
(See MAMOOTY.) 

[1679.— (Si)oaking of diamond digging) 
“ Others with iron pawraes or simdos hoavo 
it up to a heap." — <S'. AJnstiv, in A'istna Man. 
147. 

[1818.— “On one side Bedullah and one 
of the grasscutlors wore toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kni.l of spado-iiickaxe, making 
wator-t*ourst*.s. " — Mrs. Muclenza, Lifv in thf 
Mmion, i. 373.] 

1880.“ -“It HO fell out the other day in 
Oawnjioro, that, when a an’ endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some cultivators for 
taking water for irrigation from a i>ond, 
they knocked him down with the handle 
of a phaora and cut off his head with the 
tiludo, which wont an inch or more into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet.”— 7'/o/o'c)' Alail, March 4. 

FOX, FLYING. (See FLYING-FOX.) 

FBAZALA, FABA80LA, FBA- 
ZIL, FBAIL, H. Ar. fdrmkiy a weight 
formerly much used in trade in tlie 
Indian seaB. Afl UHiial, it varied much 
locally, 1 ) 11 1 it seeiiiB to have run from 
20 to 30 lha., and occupied a place 
intermediate between tne (smaller) 
maund and the Bahar ; the fdrsala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
maunds, the hahdr equal to 10, 16, or 
20 fdrsalas. See Barbom (Hak. Soc.) 
224 ; Milbum, i. 83, 87, &c. ; Prmaeji'K 
Useful TahUsy by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1510.— “’They deal by fturaiola, which 
farasnla weighs about twenty-five of our 
lire ." — Varthemay p. 170. On this Dr. 
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Badger notoa: ^^Faraaola is the plural of 
fdrKUa . . . still in ordinary use among the 
Arabs of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ; but 

I am unable to verify (its) origin.” la the 
word, which is sometimes called frail, the 
siimo as a frail, or basket, of figs * And 
again, is it ^>sBiblc that /drsAla is the same 
word as ‘ parcel, ’ through I^atin partncHa » 
We see that this is Sir K. Hurton's opinion 
{GamFlrns, iv. 390 ; [Arab. Nightjt, vi. 3121). 
[The N. ]£.!>, snya : “0. V.frinjel of unknown 
origin.”! 

[1516.—“ Farazola.” See under EAGLE- 
WOOD.] 

1554. — “The hmr (see BAHAR) of cloves 
in OrnniK cnnbiin.s 20 fara(?ola, and buHidc.>4 
tho.so 20 fTurii<^olaH it (iontaiiiN, .3 rnuund.^ 
(huIok) more, which is called nicottaa (see 

PIC0TA).”-J. Nunez, p. 5. 

[1611. — “The weight of Mocha 25 lbs. 

II oz every frasula, and 15 frasulas makes 
a liahur." — Ihincun, Letters, i. 123. J 

1793. — j*or Frail . . . Bs. 17."— 
Jlmulnti/ (\tin'f€r, .)ul> 20. 

FREQUEZIA, s. This Ptntuguese 
word for ‘a pariHli’ a])pear.s to liavt* 
formerly familiar m the we.st of 
iliidia. 

c. 1760. — “The island . . . still continues 
divided into throe Uonian Catholic fuirishes, 
or Freguezias, us they call them ; which arc 
Homlxni, MaJiim, and *Sr»/<v/am.” — iHroSt, i. 

45. ‘ 

FXTLEETA, «. Pro]>erly P. palitn 
oi fatlhi, ‘a .slow-match,’ a.s of a match- 
lock, hut its usual colloquial Ariglo- 
Indiaii a]ip]ication is to a cotton alow- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furiiislied witli a neat or decorated 
.silver tube. This kind of cigar-liglit 
is called at Madras Bamasamixiy (q.v.). 

FULEETA-PUP, s. This, in 
Bengal, is a ■well-known dish in the 
rtq>ertory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of ^fritter’puff' ! 

FURLOUGH, s. This word for a 
.soldier’s leave has aciiuired a peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloqnial, 
from the importanee of the matter to 
those employed in Indian serv ice. It 
appears to have been first made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof, 

‘ leave of absence,’ in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the ware of the Netherlands It is 
Biied by Ben Jonson, who liad himself 
served in those wars ; 


1625.- 

*' Pennyhoy, Jun. Where is the deed ? haat 
thou it with thee ? 

Picklock. No. 

It in a thing of greater conaequonce 
Than to bo home about in a black box 
Like a lj<jw-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 

brief." 

Tlw. Staple of News, Act v, sc. 1. 

FURNAVEESE, n.p. Tliis once 
familiar title of a famous Mahrutta 
Minister {Nana Fumaveese) is really 
the Persian f aril -navis, ‘statement 
WTitcr,’ or secretor}'. 

[182 L— “The bead civil ofticor ia the 
Fiunavese (a term almoat aynonymoua with 
that ot nuniater of ti nance) wht> receives the 
ttcctmnt.s of tiio renters und collectors of 
revenue.” — A/al(vl??i, i^ential India, 2nd ed. 
i. 5;n.] 

FUSLY, adj. Ar. — P. fa^li, relat- 
ing to the fasl, .season or croji. 
Tlii.s name its applied to certain solar 
eras e.stal)lished for use in revenue and 
other civil transactioiLS, under the 
Mahommedan rule in India, to meet 
tlie incoiivoiiiencc of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence witli the natural seasons. Three 
at least of these eras were e.9tahlished 
hv Akliar, ajiplying to difl’erent parts 
of hi.s dominioiLS, intended to accommo- 
date themselves as far as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
ill eacli case with the Hijra year of his 
acce.sRion to the throne (a.h. 963 ^A.D. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
niciicenieiit varies. [See Ain, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 30.] The Fasti year of the 
Deccan again was introilueed by Shfili 
Jehun when settling the revenue system 
of the Maliratta country in 1636 ; and 
as it starts wdtli the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advance of the others. 

Two of these fasU years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz. 
the Fasli of Upper India, under which 
the Fclsli year 1286 began 2nd April 
1878 ; and that of Madras, under which 
Fa$li year 1286 began 1st July 1877. 

FUTWA, s. Ar. fatwd. The de- 
cision of a council oi men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on any point of 
Moslem law or morals. But techni- 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on a 
put before him. Such a deliver- 
ance was, as a rule, given officially and 
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ill writing, by such an officer, who 
v as attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or Itiss a basis of the judge’s de- 
cision. (See more particularly under 
ADAWLUT, CAZEE and LAW-OFFICER.) 

1796. — “In all iiiHtancoa whorcin the 
Futwah of iho Law-offlcere of the Xhnmut- 
AdavUU shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe puuishmeni than under the 
evidonee, and all the circuiustaneeH of the 
case shall appear to the t^ourt to bo just 
and o«iuitabIe. . . ."—Iti'gn. VI. of 1796, § ii. 

1836. — “And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any person 
accused of the offence made punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Law- 
Ofticor. , . — Ad SXX. <1/1836, regarding 
Thuggee, § iii. 


Or 


GALEE, s. H. gall, abuMe ; bad 
language. 

[1813. — “. . . the grossest galee, or 
abuse, resounded throughout the cauii^."— 
UrmgfUon, lAsttenfrom a Mohr. Va/up., ed. 
1892, p. m. 

11877. — “You jirovoke me to give you 
gali (abuse), and then you cry out like a 
neglected wifti." — Allard gn, The City of 
tSumhiM, ii. 2.] 

G^LEECE, s. Domestic Hindu- 
stani galls, ‘a pair uf braces,’ from the 
<jld -fashioned gallows, now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
U.S.,] wliere the form is gallovms. 

GALLE, POINT DE, n.p. A 

rocky cape, covering a small harljour 
and a town with old fortifications, in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
('.ualing-place of mail-Htcamers. The 
Portumiese gave tlje town ftjr crest, a 
<'Ock a legitimate pun. The 

serious derivations of the name are 
numerous. Pridham says that it is 
Qalla, ‘a Rock,’ which is probable. 
But Chitty says it means ‘a Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars {i.e. Tamil people) from 
, this part of the country having 
lieen anciently set aside by Havana 
for the breeding of his cattle ” (Gey Ion 
Gaaetteer, 1832, n. 92). Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, the 


Gallos, inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, &c.). [Prof. Childers 
(5 scr. Notes rf- Queries, iii. 155) writes : 
“ In Sinhalest* it is GdlUi, the etymology 
of which is unknown ; but in any wise 
it can have nothing to do with ‘ rock,’ 
the Sinhalese for whicli is gala with a 
short a and a single /.’’I Tennent has 
Iteen entirely misled t)y Iteinaud in 
supjioHing that (bille could he the 
Kala of trie old Aral) voyages lo China, 
a port which certainly hi} in tlie Malay 
a(‘as. (Sec CALAY.) 

ir>18. — “ He tried to make the }»rt of 
Colunibo, before which he arrived in 3 days, 
but bo could not make it because the wind 
was contrary, so lie tacked about for 1 days 
till be made the )iort of Galle, W'hioh is in 
the south part of the inland, ami entered it 
with his whole s<jiui<lron ; and then our 
people wont ashore killing cows and jiliindor- 
ing wliatever they could find.” — Correa, 
11. 510. 

1553. — “In which bskind they (the 
Chinese), as tlie niitives say, left u language 
which they call VhvigdUa, and the pe<*plc 
themselves ('hingdflas, particularly those 
who dwell froitk Ponta do Gille onwards, 
facing tlie south and east Kor adjoining 
that j-Munt they founded a City culloo 
Tunabar^ (hoc DONDEBA HEAD), of which 
a large }»art still staiaK ; and from being 
hard by that Cape of Galle, the rest of the 
people, w'ho dwelt from the middle of the 
Island upwards, called the inhabitants of 
this part (Jki.ig&llu. and thoir language the 
same, os if they would say language or 
people of the (Ikins of (Jdl/e.” — lUirroS, Ml. 
li. cap. 1. (This is, of course, all fanciful.) 

[1554.--“ Be went to the t>ort of Gabali- 
quama, which our peojkle now cull Porto de 
Gale." — (\uttaiilteda, ii. ch. 23.1 

c. 1568 — “11 piotta s’ingnnno per cioche 
il Capo di Galli dell’ Isolu di Scilan butta 
iissai in mare.” — i^esare. de Federici, -in 
Jiamusio, iii. 396v. 

1585. — “Dope haver nauigato tre giumi 
Hcnza voder terra, al primo di Muggio fummo 
in vista di Punta dl Gallo, hujimle ^ aasui 
pcricolosa da costeggiare. ” — (J. lialbi, f. 19. 

1061. — “Die Stadt Punto-Gale ist im 
Jahr 1040 vermittelst Clottos gnadigeni 
Seugon durch die Tapfurkoit dos Comman* 
dan ten Jacol) Koster den Neidorlundeii ssu 
toil guworden.” — ir. Sthulze, 190. 

1691.— “AVr passed by dupe Ckimo^, 
and came to Puntogale.”— ii. 540. 

GALLEGALLE, A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, funning a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spear), Hind, galgal. 

1621.— “Also the jiistis, Taccomon Done, 
sent us word to geve ouer maki^ gallMElle 
in our howse we hired of China C^pt., 
because the white lyme did trowble the 
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player or Ringing man, next neighbour. . . 

— GocJca'a Ditiry^ ii. 190. 

GALLEVAT, s. Tilt* name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-1 )oat with 
oars, of small draught of water, wliich 
continued to he enijiloyed on the west 
roast of India down t<» the latter half 
of the 18th century. The work (pitited 
helow under 1717 explains th(‘ gulUy- 
wntta to he “large boats like (Iraves- 
<‘iid Tilt-hoats ; they l arry ahoiil 6 
(’arvel-Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
and Oars ; Tliey sail witdi a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a Man-of-War, and 
row With 30 or 40 Oars. . . . They 
are prinei])ally used for landing Troops 
for a Descent. . . .”(]). 22). The word 
IS highly interesting from its genea- 
logical t,ree ; it is a descendant, oi the 
gieat. historical and numerous family 
of the Oalky (galley, galiot, galleon, 
galeass, galleida, galeoncino, &c.), ami 
it is almost certainly the immediate 
parent of the hai'diy less historical 
Jnfly-huat^ which plays s<' im]»ortant a 
part in British naval annals. [Proi. 
ISkeat tfxkiis jolly-hodt to he an English 
iidaptatioii of Danish .ya^/c, ‘a Nawl’; 
Mr. Foster remarks that plhjvatt as 
ail English word, is at least as old 
a.s 1495-97 {Ojjpenhclm, L'm'ul Ar- 
counts and Inventories, Nary Rvc Sot. 
Mii. 193) {Letters, iii. 296).’] If this he 
true, which we can hardly douht, we 
shall liave three of the hoals of the 
British man-of-war owing their names 
{tjiiod minime reris !) to Indian originals, 
VIZ. the Cutter, the JHnyy, and the 
Jolly-boat to catuT, dingy and galle- 
Tat. This last derivation we take 
from Sir J. Cam])hell’s Bombay GatitUeer 
(Mii. 417), a work that one can hardly 
mention without admiration. This 


writers of the 9th (lentury, such as 
the Conti 11 iiator of Theophanes quoted 
helow, and the Emperor Leo. We 
shall find helow the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalta, which looks like an Arahized 
adoption from a Mediterranean tongue. 
The Turkish, too, still has kalyun for a 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adojition from galeune. The origin of 
galky is a very obscure question. 
Amongst other suggestions mentioned 
hy Diez {Ktym. Wvrterb., 2nd ed. i. 198- 
199) IS one from ya\c6s, a shark, or 
from 7aXfwT7?s, a sword-fish — the latter 
Yt‘ry suggestive ol a galley with its 
aggressive heak ; another is from 
a word in Hesychius, which is the 
apparent origin ^gallery.’ It is 
possible that galeota, galiote, may have 
h 4 *en Uiken <lirectly from the shark or 
sword-fish, though in jinitalioii of the 
galea alrimly in use. For we shall 
see helow that galiot was used for a 
pirate. [The N.K.lK gi\es the Euro- 
pean synonymous words, and regards 
the uliimate etymology of galley as 
unknown. | 

j The word gallevut .seeins to come 
I directly from ihr galeota of the Portu- 
' giiese and other S. European nations, 
a kind of inferior galley w’lth only 
one hank of oar.s, which anpe.irs under 
the form galivn in Joinvilli*, ntfrn. (not 
to he confounded v^ith the galleam of a 
later period, which were largei vessels), 
and often in the 13th and I4th centuries 
as galeota. galiotes, &c.. It is consUntly 
meiitijuied as forming part fif the 
Portuguese fleets in limia. Blutwu 
ilefines r/a/catu as “a small galley w’ith 
one mast, and with 15 or 20 benches a 
side, and one oar to each bench. " 


writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, galhat, is iiow^ geiuTally 
used by the natives in Bombay w'atAjrs 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
sliijis and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it to jalba, a word for a small boat used 
on the shores of the Bed Sea (see J)ozy 
and Eng., p. 276), which apjiears helow 
111 a quotation from Ihn Batuta, and 
which vessels were called hy the early 
Portuguese geliLas. Whether this wmrd 
is the parent of galley and its deriva- 
tives, as Sir J. Campbell thinks, must be 
very doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
^ the quotation from Asser shows. 
The word also occurs in Byzantine 


a. Gaik]!. 

c. 865.— “And then the incursion of the 
linsRians {rutv Pws) afflicted the Roman ter- 
ritory (these are a Scythian nation of rude 
and savage character), devtt.stating Poiitus 
. . . and invo.sting the City itself ^^ben 
Michael was away engaged in war with the 
IshmaoliteH. ... So this incursion of there 
people afflicted the empire on the one hand, 
iind on the other the advance of the tlret 
on Crete, which with Rome 20 cymtona, 
and 7 galley* {yaMat), and taking witt it 
cnrgo-vMseU also, wont a^ut, 
somotimos on the Cyclades Islands, a^ 
sometimes on tho whole coast (of ' the n^n) 
right up to ProconneRUfl. ^TmopImhis Con- 
iinuatio. Lib. iv. 33-34. 

ad 877 . — “ Orereebat insuper diebus 
sin^iis perversonim numerus ; adeo qui-^ 
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deni, ut Ri tri^nta ex eia tnilliu una die 
nocarentur, alii Buccedebant nuraoro dupli- 
cate. Tunc rex Aelfredus jussit cymbaa et 
galeai, id eat longos naves, fabneari ]>er 
regnum, ut navali proelio hostibus odven- 
tantibus obviarot.” — AutmiIm Her. 

(Jest. Aelfredi Magni^ od. 1722, p. 29. 

c. 1232. — - “ En cele navie de Geuevois 
avoit BoisBuutc ot die galeis, mout bien 
ann^s ; uhouetame cn eatoiont diii grant 
home do ({one. . . iiuilfninne de Ty)\ 
Texte Fnmvaia, ed Hnnfm Parut, i. 393. 

1243.— Under this year Matthew Uiiris 
puts into the month of the Archbishop of 
York a punning couplet which shows the 
difference of accent with which galea in 
its two senses wa.M pronounced : 

“ In terns galeas, in aquis fonnido galeiae : 
Inter cos et can consulo cautus eas." 

1249. — “Jxirs s’e.smut notro galie, et 
alames bion unc grant lieuc avunt <[ue li tins 
lie juirlast k I’uutrc. . . Lors viiit uicssircs 
Phelip]>o.s de Monfort on un gallon,* et 
escrin au roy : * Sires, sires, paries k vostro 
frore Ic conic de Poitiers, qiii est en cel 
autre vessel.’ Ixirs osenn li roy.s: ‘Aliinio, 
alunio ! ’ ''—Joma/fe, od. de p. 212. 

l.'il?.— At the Archinalc thcr (at Venice) 
wo saw in makyng iiij‘’‘ (<.^-. 80) nevr galyes 
and ,n]ye Ba.stiirdiH, and galye Sotyltes, 
liesyd they that he in nage in the haven." - 
Tvri:itigtiHi',i J^ihfrunugr, p. 8. 

l,M2.--“ They said that the Turk had sent 
orders to certain lords at Alexandria to 
make him up galleys in wrought 

timlior, to be sent on cainols to Suez ; and 
this they did with great diligence . . . in- 
somuch that every day a galley was ]»ut 
bjgether at Suez . . . where they were 
making up i)0 galleys, and 12 galeons, and ' 
also small rowing- vessels, such as catUTS, 
much swifter than ours.’’— Cyrrwt, iv. 237. 

b. Jalui. 

1612.— “. . . and coming to Mulaca and 
consulting with the (xcnernl they made the 
best nTTaiigonieriis that they could for the 
enterprise, adding a flotilla . . . sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
Oaleots, u vnhvudf ('), a sanguioel, hvc 
bantuiJi,-jf and one jalia.”— /Iac</rre, 101. 

1615. — “You must know that in 1605 
there had come from the Remo (/.r. Portugal) 
one Soliostian Gonyalves 1'ibaii ... of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier ; 
and afterwards became a factor in cu^oes 
of salt (which forms the chief traffic in 
those pai^), and acquiring some capital in 
this business, with that he bought ii jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is there used for 
fighting and trading at once.”— /Wd. 431. 


* (kdeon is here the galliot of later days. Sea 
abova 

t “ A kind of boat," is all that Crswftird tells.— 
Malau Diet. s.v. [‘•^Banting, a native sallitig- 
vessel with two masts " — Williamson, Malay Diet. : 
“ lituniiang, soort van boot met twee masten " — 
Van Byshiga, MaUm-D'Wl^ Diet. | 


1634.— “Many others (of the Firingis) 
who were on lioard the gArdAs, set fire to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
hell. Out of the 64 large dtngaa^ 67 ghrdhs^ 
and 200 lallyas, one ghrdh and two Jaliyaa 
escajied.^’ — Cajiture of Ho<^ly in 1634, 
liddshdk Kdmaf in Elliot, vii. 34. 

C. Jalba, Jeloa, &c. 

c. 1330. — “Wo embarked at this town 
(Jodda) on u vessel called jalba which be- 
longed to Kiushld-eddin al-alfl al-Ynmunl, a 
native of Habsh." — Il>it liiUufa, ii. 158. 7’ho 
TranalaUirs comment: “A largo boat or 
gondola made of planks stitched together 
with coco-nut fibre." 

1.518.—“ And Meroocm, Captain of the 
fleet «>f the Grand Sultnn, who was in 
Camhnya . . . no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken . . . than ho gave up all hope.s of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termina- 
tion, and ohtuinod permission from the King 
«»f Ciinibuya to go to .Judd . . . and from 
that port .set out for Suez in ti shallop '* 
(gelua) Alhmiutrqm , Hak. Soc. iii 19. 

1.538.-“. . . before we arrived at the 
Island of Hocks, we discerned three vessels 
on the other side, that seemed to us to bo 
GeloaB, or Ttmulns, which are the names of 
the I'essols of that country." — J'ndu, in 
(\»gau, p. 7. 

[1611. — “ Messengers will bo sent along 
the coast to give warning of any jelba or 
ship ujifiroaching." — Miwjvrif, Letters, i. 94. ) 

1690. —“In this iH a Creek very convenient 
for building Grobbs or OeloaB.^' — Ooington^ 
467. 

d. Galliot. 

In the first quotation we have galiol in the 
sense of “pirate." 

c. 1232. — “L’on leur domundu de quel 
torre ; il rospondirent do Flaiidres, do H(»l- 
lande ot cle Kriso ; ut ee ostoit voirs quo il 
avoieut estd galiot et ulague do mer, bien 
hiiit anz ; or s'estoient reponti ot pour 
penitence venoient en pelorinage en Jo- 
rusulom." — (finlf. de Tgr, as above, p. 117. 

1337. - “ . . . quo elloH doivent mrtir pour 
ueuir au seruice du roy le jor J. do may 
I’an 337 au plus tart e doiuont couater les 
d. 40 gal6es j»our quatre mois 144000 florins 
d’or, puyoz on [Nirtio par In compagnie dos 
Bardos . . . ot 2000 autres flonns pour 
viretons ot 2 galiOtOB ." — Contract with 
(Jentif’.ie fur Sermre of Philip of Valdtt 
quoted by Jaf, ii. 337. 

1518. — “The Governor put on great pr®**' 
sure to embark the force, and started from 
C<x:hin the 20th September, 1518, with 17 
sail, besides the Gun foists, taking 3 gallaya 
{(/alSn) and one galeota, two brigantines 
(bargantyg), four caravels, and we rest 
round ships of Bmall size." — Correa, 11. 539. 

1648.—“. . . pore a gualreU am que ha 
d’andar o alcaide do maar."— 5. JSoUlho, 
Tomlto, 289. 
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iri52.— As Hocm as this newg reached the 
Hublime Porte the Sandjak of Katif was 
(•rdored to send Murad-Uog to take com* 
iiiaiid of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bussora one or two ships, flve 
galleys, and a galiot.” — fiidi 'J//, p. 48. 

,, “They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big lis curnicks, 3 yhurah or great 
(rowing) vessels, fl Portuguese oamvols and 
12 Hiiiullor ghurubs, i.r. galiota >Mth oars.” 
—Ibid. 67-G8. Unfortunately the translator 
d(ies not. give the original Turkish word for 
fjuUut. 

c. 1010.— “Ks grandos Galores il y pout 
deux et trois eons hoinines dc guorro, et 
eu d’liutres grandes Oaliotes, i|u’ils noni- 
riient il y on pout cent. . . — 

rtniinlfft Lora/, li. 72; [Hak. Soc. ii 118]. 

[IGG.'i. — “ He gave a suflieicnt number of 
galiotes to eseort them to .sou.”— Tarernif-r, 
od. lUili, i. lya.j 

1689. — “Ho embarked about the middle 
of Getober m the year 1M2, in a galiot, 
wlueli earned ihe new Captain of (Vunonn." 
- Ih'ifih'/t, Lift' nj Aartrr. (In od. 

l.vjl,' vvi. 87 ) 

e. (hfllvmt. 

fGlIk — “Assimno a.s I anthoreil I sent 
Muster Mohm-ux in his lhnnas.se, and 
Muster and Suinut‘11 Sr/Ktif in my 

Gellywatte to .sound the dopth.s w-ithin the 
sands” -('iijif y. Jbni'it/ott, in /*nr>)ms, i. 
.''lUl. This illu.strutes the origin of Joi/y- 

limit. 

11G79. - “ J know not how many Galwets." 

In Ufdyii^, Ihunj, Hak. Soe ii. clx.\xiv.J 

1717. — “Pesidi's the Saluuiandor Kire- 
.sliip, Tornblo Bomb, six Galle3rwatt8 of 
8 guns, and HO men each, and 4 of G guns 
and .hO men Guvh,"— Authmllc and Eaithfid 
Jlixtnii/ of that Ak h-J^jtratr Tulojfc Amjrot 

(175G), j). 47. 

c. 1760. — “Of thc.so armed boats called 
Gallevats, the tVimpany maintaiiiH also h 
eoiiijictent number, for the sorvico of their 
marine.” — (Vro/ir, li. 62. 

1763.— “The Gallevats are largo n»w- 
boats, built like the grub, but of smaller 
dimetiHions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 
toii.s ; they have two masts . . , they have 
40 or fiO stout oars, and may bo rowed four 
iniles an hour.”— Orwir, i. 409. 

[1813.— “ . . here they build vessels 
of all sizes, from a ship of the line to the 
smallest grabs and gallivats, employed in 
the Company’s services. Or Mem. 
2nd od. 1. 94-5. ] 

OAMBIEB, R. The extract of a 
cliinhiiig .shrub (Unrarta Gamhiery 
Koxh. ? Nanclea Gamhiery Hunter ; 
N.O. Rnhiaceae) which is a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal- 
ftcca, and is much crown in plantations 
in Singapore and the* neighbouring 
islands. The substance in chemical 


coiiitiosition and (]ualities strongly re- 
seninles cutch (q.v.), and the names 
Catechu and Tmra Japouica fivv applied 
to both. The. jilant is iiicntiuiied in 
Dehry, 1601 (iii. 99), and by Kuinphius, 
c. 1690 (v. 63), who dc.s(;riheH its use in 
iua.stication with betel- nut ; hut there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharm.aco[imj)hiay before 1780. Craw- 
furd gives the ii n.ie fts Javanese, hut 
Haiihury and Vluckiger jioint out the 
1 e.seinhlaiice to tlie I'amil name for 
catechu, Katta Kdmhii (Pluiimaco- 
tjraphiay 298 set^q.). [Mr. Skeat points 
out that, tbe .standard Malay name jh 
ijamhiry of wdiich the origin is un- 
certain, hut that tlie English word is 
clearly derived from it.] 

GANDA, s. Tills is tbe H. name 
for u rhiiioieru.s, gatudu, gnuja from 
Skt. (giving also yundukay yayd- 

dugOy gajettdra). The note on the 
pa.s.sage in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a marvel in tbe w'av of error. 
Tbe following is from a story of fVirrea 
about a liattle lad, ween “ Bober Mirza” 
{i.e. Sultan Ikdau') and a certain King 
“(Vaiidar” (Sikandar?), in which 1 
have been unalili* to trace even what 
events it. misrepresents. But it keeps 
Feruau Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the hitter’s statement about 
tlie advance of the King of tlie Tartars 
against Peking with four score thousand 
rhiiiocero.ses ! 

“The King Cacundar divided his army 
into five InitticH well arniyod, eoiiHisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,()()0 foot, and in 
front of thorn a battle of 800 olophants, 
w’hich fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castlos with archers and 
imiskotoors. And in front of the elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gandas), like that which 
wont to Portugal, and which they call 
Im-hA (’) ; these on tho horn which they 
have over tho snout carried threo-prongod 
iron weapons with which thoy fought very 
Htoutly . . . and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a groat discharge, wounding 
many of the elephants and the gaadM, 
which os thoy felt the arrows, tiirned and 
fled, breaking up tho battles. ., . .” — Gonw, 
iii. 673-.'>74. 

1516.— “The King (of Guzerat) sent a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal,, because 
they told him that ho would be pleased to 
see her." — Barhotia, 58. 

1558.— “And in return for many rich 
presents which this Diogo Fernandez car- 
ried to the King, and besides others which 
the King sent to Affonao Alboquerque, 
there was an animal, the biggest which 
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Nature has created after the elephant, and 
the great enemy of the latter , . . which 
the natives of the land of Cumbaya, whence ' 
this one came, call Ganda, and the Greeks 
and IjatioR Rhinoceros, And Affonso d'Albo- 
tiuert|ue sent this to the King Don Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it ivas 
afterwards lost on its way to Rome, when 
the King sent it as n present to the Pope.”— 
Barros, Dee. II. liv. x. cap. 1. (Also see 
d'AUxn/uerque, Hak. Soc. iv. 104 *<*9.]. 

GANTON, s. Tins is iiienUoned 
by some old voyagers as a t\ eight or 
]iie/i.sure by which j)cpper was sold in 
the Malay Archipelago. It is ])resum- 
ably M alay (inn tang^ deli iic( 1 1 )\ Crawf iird 
as “a dry imiasiirc, equal to about a 
gallon.” [Klinkert has: “ (/(/rifrniy, a 
measure ol cajiacity 5 katin among the 
Malays ; also a gold weight, formerly 
C sulcH^ but later 1 hu7Kjknl^ or 8 snku” 
Gantang-gantnng is * cartridge-case.’ ] 

lf>54. — “Also a candy of (tou, answers to 
140 gamtas, eijuivalent to 15 jniruu.'>, 30 
mfdtdm nt 42 tnediduh tf) the puraa.” — .1. 
Nunt'S, 39. 

[]615.~ . 1000 gantans of pcpf»«r.” 

■^Fvstfr^ LftterSy in. 168.] 

„ “I sent to borow 4 or hvc gazitas 
of oyle of Yaseinon Dono. , . , But ho 
returned answer he had non, when 1 know, 
to the contrary, ho bought a yiarccll out of 
my handes the other d»y.” — iUteks* Lhart/, 
i. 6. 

GANZA, s. The name given hy old 
travellers to the metal wlinh in former 
days conHtitut.ed the inferior currency 
of Pegn. According to some it wa.s 
lead ; Olliers call it a mixl meUl. Lead 
ill rude lumps i.s .still used in the bazars 
(»f Burma for .small purchases, {Yule, 
Mission to Arvi, 259.) The word is 
evidently Skt. karj.m^ ‘ hell -metal,’ 
whence Malay g(mgm, which last is 
jirobahly the word which travellers 
])icked up. 

1654.— “In thiH Kingdom of Pegu there 
is no coined money, and what they use 
commonly consists of dishofi, pans, and 
other utensils of sorvicc, niado of a metal 
like frMvleyra (?), broken in pieces ; and 
this 18 called gain^a. . . A. Amwm, 38. 

,, . vn altra statua cosi fatta 

di Gaaza ; die ^ vn motallo di che fanno Ic 
lormonete, fatte di rame e di piorabo raes- 
colatiinsieme .” — (Jetam Federieij in Jiammio^ 
iii. 394^0 

c. 1667.— “The current money that is in 
this Citie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is called GanM. or Gansa, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampe it 
that win, . . CVwjiar Frederick, E.T., in 
Furchcu, iii. 1717-18. 


1726. — “Rough Peguan GanB (a brass 
mix t w'ith lead). . . .” — Valent ijn, C/tor. 34. 

1727. — “Plenty of Ganso or Lead, which 
pnsseth all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
Money.”— A. IJattiiffon, 11. 41 ; [ed. 1744, 
ii. 40I. 

GABCE, s. A cubic measure for 
rice, &c., in use on the Madras coast, 
as u.sual varying much ill value. 
Buchanan (/w/m) treats it as a weight. 
The ^^ord is 1\d. gdrim, gdrise, (Ian. 
garasiy Tam. knrimi. [In (Jhinglei)Ul 
.silt is weighed by the Gar(< of 124 
maunds, or nearly 5‘152 bins (CVo/r, 
Man. 58) ; in Salem, 400 Markiils (sec 
MERC ALL) are 185-2 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fatniy Man. ii. 
.*129); in Malabar, 120 J'uras of 25 
Macleod sim v.s, or 10,800 lbs. {Logan, 
Man. ]i. cbwix.). A.s a snjierlicial 
mea.sui-e in tbc N. Ci rears, il is tbe 
areauliicb Mill ynoduce one Garre of 
gram.] 

[1684-.5.- “A (tcnerall to Coniuiocr (»f this 
d.aj date enordring them U) provide 200 
gars of salt. . . ."—Bnngle, Iharti Ft. A7. 
(•Co 1st Hcr. IV. 40, who notes that u still 
oarliiT ic-o of the w(»rd v ill be found in 
maf Kct.s. 1, 97. | 

1752. — “(Train Meitsures, 

] Measure woigns iibout 26 lb. 1 oa. avd. 

8 Do. is 1 Mf iral 21 ,, ,, 

3200 Do. 18 400 do., or 

1 Garae 8400 ,, ,, ” 

M’rIgliU and Ahaanrea, &c., p. C. 

17;»9.— “. . . n garce of ncc. . . ."-In 
Jhtfrt/mp/r, Ol. Jlc/), 1. 120. 

1784. -“The day that advice was re- 
ceived . . . (of peace with I’ipiuio) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there from 
11.5 to 80 j)agoda.8 the garce.”— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 13. 

1807.— “The proper native weights used 
in the ('omjsiny’s Jaghire are as follows: 
10 Vam him (Pagodas)—! I*nktvi, 40 Falams 

1 VlifO}/, 8 ViiKii/ (Voos)— 1 A/avnngn, 
20 Afaninigve (MuiindH)— 1 Jiurvaj/H, 20 
Bananff ((luudieH)---l Giirmti, called by the 
EngliMh Garae. The 1 ^ara him or Star ]*agnda 
weighs 52jf grams, therefore the is 

nearly three jKmnds avoirdupois (see VISS) ; 
and the Game IS nearly 1265 lbs."—/'’. 
Ititcha7taii, Mimrc, &c., i. 6, 

By this ciilciilation, the Game should be 
9600 lbs. in.stoad of 1^5 as printed. 

GABDEE s. A name sometimes 
given, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
disciplined in Eurojiean fashion, i.tf. 
sepoys (q.v.). The Indian Vocalm- 
lary (1788) mves : ‘^Gardee— a tribe 
inhabiting tlie provinces of Bijapore, 
&c., esteemed good foot soldiers.’^ The 
word may lie only a corruption of 
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‘guard/ but probably the origin 
;issigTied in the second quotation may 
lie well founded; ‘Guard’ may have 
.s]iai»ed the corruption of Gharbi. The 
old llengal se]H)yH were commonly 
kiioNMi in the N.W. as Rurbias or 
Easterns (see POOBUB). [Women in 
ihe Amazon cor])a at Hydtunhad 
(Dcfcaii), known as the Zafar Ral/fuiy 
or ‘Victorious Ikittalion,' were called 
gardunee (Ganlavl), the feminine 
iorm of (hirofl or GunnJ.] 

17Hi2.— “ A ooffro who o<nuniande<l the 
'I'eluitMis and Gardees . . . asked the horso- 
iiian whom the liorse bolotij^od to''"— 

IxU't, in la/i Sittart, i. 141. 

]7H(}. . . orii'iimlly they (Su)jihis) 
were eotiiniandod by Arabians, or those of 
Iheir doseendaiits born in the (Dinara and 
('onean or Western parts of India, wdiere 
those foroipfnors style themselves O'Aai />/»'< 
or Westeni. Moreover these c-orjis were 
loinposed mostly of Arabs, Jse^na's, and 
llabishinians, all of which lioar upon that 
coast the samo name of (thaihi, ... In tune 
the word f^hurin was cornijited by both the 
Kronch and Indians into that of Gardi, 
which is now the penerul name of Sipahies 
a'l over India save Jtonjjal . . . where they 
are stiled - Note by Tran.sl. of 

,\f uhitfluTin, li. yjl. 

|181.^ “The woiMon eomposinpf them are 
calk-il Gardunees, a corrnjitioii of oui word 
(huntl lUatlrr, Mrm, of th> {tjumtntns in 
hulux in 1817-10, p. notc.l 

GARDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 

Ill the 18th century suburban villa.s at 
^ladras and Calcutta, wi're .so called. 
‘Gaidcn Iteach ’ below Fort William 
lof)k its name from the.se. 

1682. — “Early in the uiornin^ 1 was mot 
l»y Mr. liittloto'n and most of the Factory, 
near Iluf^ly, and about 9 or 10 o’clock by 
Mr. VuK'ont near the Dutch Garden, who 
eiiiiie attended k)y .sevorall Uoats and Budpo- 
row's guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
hash] toots and Peons wrell nniicd.”— 

July 24 ; [Ili.k. Soc. i. 32]. 

1(585 — “The whole Council . . . camo 
1o attend the President at the garden- 
house. . . ." — l*rin(flf, liiani, Foit St. f»Vo. 
Istser. iv. 115; in iVhrehn', i. 139. 

1747.— “In case of an Attack at the 
Garden House, if by a superior Force they 
f^hould bo oblig’d to retire, according to the 
orders and send a Horseman before them to 
advise of the Approach. . . — Itfjmrt of 
Cnnncif of War at Fort St. David, in India 
Officf MS. Reamk. 

1758. — “The guard of the redoubt re- 
treated before them to the garden-house." 
—Orme, ii. 303. 

,, “ Mahomed Isoof . . , rode with a 

party of horae as far as Moskelyne’a 
garden. iii. 426. 


1772. — “The place of my resudence at 
present is a guden-house of the Nabob, 
about 4 miles distant from Moorshedabad." 
— Teignmoutk, Mem. i. 34. 

1782. — “A body of Hydor’s horse wore at 
St. 'ITiomas’s Mount on the 29th ult. and 
Gen. Munro and Mr. Hrodio with great 
difliculty escaped from the (ioneral’s Gar- 
dens. 'I’licy wore pursued by Hydor’s horse 
within a mile of the Black Town." India 
(Ui.ette, May 11. 

1809. — “The gonb'vi.uen of the settlement 
live entirely in their garden -houses, a.s they 
very ]>ro}»orly call them.” - Ld. Valentia, 
i. 389. 

1810. — . . Bural retreatscallodGarden- 
houses.’’— llV/zawwoi., T'. M. i: 137, 

1873. — “To lot, or for sale, Serin's Gardens 
•at Adyar. For jiarticnlirs a]ii)ly,'’ &c. — 
Madrax Mali, July 3. 

GARRY, GHARRY, s. 11. tjdrt, a 
carl or carnage. The word i.s used by 
Anglo-Indians, .at least on llie Jieiigal 
.side, in both sen.ses. Freijuantly tlie 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
tive jireli.v, as judkev-ijarrii (jialaiikiii 
carriage), stj-pmry (chaise), rd-yamj 
(railway carriagi!), &,c. [The modern 
dau'lc-ifarry was in its original form 
* called the “E([iiirotal C.\irriage,” from 
the four wheels being of e([ual dimen- 
sioiis. Tbi‘ design is said to have been 
suggested by Lord Ellenboroii^h. (See 
the account and drawing iii Grimt, 
Rural Life in Bnitfal, 3 .sc(/.).] 

1810. -“The common g’horry ... is 
rarely, if ever, kept by any Euro]»oan, but 
may bo .seen ]))ying for hire in various parts 
of Oalcutta." — Wt//ian.son, P. M. i. 329. 

1811. — The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vyn.H'.s engravings as a two-wheeled rath, 
[see RUT) the primitive native carriage, 
built like a light haekory) with tw'o jionies. 

1866. — “ My husband was to have met us 
w'ith a two-horse gharee." — Trecehjan, Daivk 
/iiaif/aloir, 384; 

[1892.— “Tlio brihn g&ri, brougham; the 
Jittim g&xi, phaeton or luirouche ; the vatjult, 
waggonette, are now built in most largo 
town.s. . . , The vOgnlf seotii.s likely to be 
the carriage of the future, becauHo of its 
capacity." — R. Kijiliitg, Beast and Man in 
India, 193.] 

GAUM, GONG, s. A viUage, H. 

gdon, from Ski. yrdma. 

In every one of the said villages, 
which they call gxAooB”—Ooa Proclam, in 
Arch. Port. Orient., fuse. 5, 38. 

OOonwdr occurs in the same vol. (p. 76), 
under the forms gancare and gvancare, for 
the village heads in Port. India, 
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QAUBIAN, adi. This is a con- 
venient name whicli has been adopted 
of late years as a generic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
i.e. those which are radically sprung 
from, or cjognate to, the, Sanskrit. The 
name (according to Mr. E. L. Ih-an- 
(Ireth) was given l»v Pr<)f. HoeriJe ; 
hut it is in fact an a(i()]»tion and adap- 
tation of a term u.sed hy the Pundits 
of Xortheni India. Thev divide the 
colloquial laiignages of (civilised) India 
into the b Gnupts and 5 Urdmras [see 
DEAVIDIAN]. The Gaaras of the 
Pundits appear to he, (1) Bengalee 
{Bangdti) which is tlic pro]ier language 
of Gau(j(f, or Northern Bengal, from 
w'hich tile name i.s taken (see 
OOUE c.), (*2) Oriya, tlie language (»f 
OrisHJi, (3) Hindi, (4) Paiyuhl, (5) 
Sindhi ; their Dntnra languages are 
(l)Telinga, (2) Karnataka (('aiiare.se), 
(3) Marathi, (4) Gnrjara (Gujarati), 
{b) Dravira (Tamil). But of tlie.sc 
last (3) and (4) are really t,o lie clas-sed 
with the Gaurian group, so that the 
latter is to be considerecr as embracing 
7 piniicipal languages. Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia- 
lects of Assam, of Nepiaul, and some 
others, have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies betw een 
tlie chaiigeji in grammar and jdionology 
from Sanskrit in j)a.s.sing iiitx) those 
< iaiirian language.s, and the changes of 
Latin in passing into the Romance 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute deteils, have been treated by 
several scholars ; and a very interest- 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr. Brandreth in vols. xi. and xii. of 
the J.H.A.S., N.S. 

GAUTAMA, n.p. The surname, 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
Sakya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sakya Muni spirang. It is a derivative 
from Ootama^ a name of “ one of the 
ancient Vedic hard-families" (Olden- 
berg). It is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Bomm^ia-codoil 
of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of ^ramana GavBima, “ The 
Ascetic Gautama." 

1546.— “I will pass by them of the sect 
of O^QiliMii, who spend their whole life in 
^tryin g dity and night on those mountains, 

Godomem, GodountBi, and desist not from 


it until thev fall down stark dead to the 
ground.*'—/’. M. Pinto, in Cngan, p. 222. 

c. 1590.— Soo under Oodavery i)a88ago 
from Ain, where Ootam occurs. 

1686.— “J’ai cru devoir oxpliqner toutes 
ce« ch(we.s nvant (pio de |»arlor de Sinnmono- 
khodom (c'chI ainsi (juc Siaiiiois appol- 
lunt Ic Bieu ijn’ils adorunt Ii ]>rcsunt).'’ 
Vot/. fit jS/ft/w, />&v J'eret, 

1686, p. .‘197. 

1687-88. -‘‘Now tho’ they th.'it t.evcnil 
have atbiined to tlii*. Kelieit\ (Aimijtan, i.e. 
Nirvana) . . . jet tlu\v htaioiir only one 
uKnic, whom thej cstotim to h.iM; .siirpu.‘(Kcd 
.ill the 111 W>rtnu. '[’hey call him 

.s'(>i/f;//o/<a-Codom : ami thc\ s.iy that Codom 
wa'J hi'' Name, and that Somnuaia .Hignihcs 
III thi; Huht Tongue ;i Tafninnn of tin* 
WiKid*!." — Hist. Ihl. (if Sniin, bv lh‘ La 
Luulmt, E.'J'. 1. i:$U. 

[1727. . . iiilcnor trod', such as 

Stunma Cuddom. ...” .1 Htninituu, od. 

1711, 11 .'ll. I 

1782. - be*' Pugoiiiiis «-t lus Mailmans. . , . 
tenant a leurs Dunix, ils on comptent sc})t 
principaux. . . . t'cpcndant ils n’en adorciit. 
iin’iin .seal, (ju’ils .ippellciit Oodeman . . 

— SniHuuf, II. 299. 

1800 - “ Gotma, or Goutum. according to 
the HimliMis of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the in')rc cuHtern piirtu, is 
wild to have boon 'i ]»hilosophoi ... he 
taught in the Iminn .sclioob, tliu heterodox 
religion and )'hilo.soj>h} of Moodh Tlio 
image that roj^.-osonts Moodh i'. cullod (iaii- 
tama, or GoutUCl. . . .''’ywics, Knilnmif, 
299. 

1828.— “The titlcsorsyrionyino.sofMuddha, 
aa they were givon to me, are as follow : 
“Kotamo . . . Nmiur tic kotamo, 

agreeably to the intorpi‘ctatif>n given me, 
nieaiiN in the Pali language, tlio prioHt 
Gautama.” -(Wwfurd, kwh. tu Sami, pi. 
367. 

GAVEE, s. Topsail. Nautical 
jargon from Port, gavaa, the topi. 
(lioebuck). 

GAVIAL, s. This is a name 
adopted by zoologists for one of the 
alligatons of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Gamalu gaiigeticuRy &c. 
It is tlie le.ss daiige.rou.s of the Gangetic 
sauriaus, with long, slender, suh- 
cylindrical jaws cxpianding into a 
protuberance at the muzzle. Tlie 
name must have originated in some 
error, pirobahly a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hind, ghariydl, and gavuil 
is nothing. The term (garvy&li) is used 
by Baber (p. 410 ), where the trans- 
lator’s note says : The gttiali is 
the round-mouthed crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the nuigar 
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(flee MTJOOUB) (Grorodiliu Hporcatm) 
not the ghariydl. 

c. 1809. — “ In the Brohmopiitro an well 
as in the Ganges there are twu kinds of 
crocodile, which at Goyalpara arc both called 
Kumir ; but each has a specific name. Ilic 
Crucvdilus Gangeticux is called Ghonyal, and 
Iho other is called — /iurfuinan's 

Jiiiugpoor, in Eastern JhiIhi, iii. .^>81 -2. 

GAZAT, fi. This is (loiiic-ttic PTiiid. 
for ‘dessert.’ {Panjah N. d- (,>. ji. 184). 

GECKO, R- A kind of liouflp lr/;ird. 
The word is not now in Anglo-Iinlnui 
use; it is a luitunilist’s wonl ; and 
also ifl Kreiich. Jl was no doubt 
<)nf,nnally an onoinatojioeia from the 
< rcatu re’s reiterated utleraiiee. Marcel 
J)evi(* .says the word is ado]»1ed from 
Mala\ (jekuh [ifekuif]. Tliis we do not 
lind m Crawfurd, who has 
and (joh^y all e\ideiitlv attempts to 
ic])reHi‘nt tlie utterance. In Jhirma 
the same, or a kindred lizard, is called 
Idkft'y 111 like imitjition. 

p 

lt.>;il. - Hontiu.s Rooms to identify thi'' 

lizard with the Guana (q.v.), uinl siiys its 

bite IS so venomous us to bo fabil unless the 
jtiirt bo immediately cut out, or cautoriRod. 
Thus IS no doubt u fable. “Nostratis ip.Ruin 
niiinial appn.sitn vocabnlo gecco vr>cant ; 
(|iiip]iu non HocuR ao (Jwriix ujind nos suum 
caul urn itorat, etiam gecko aRsiiluo Ronat, 
pnus odiU) stridoro oualom Pious omitiit.” 

- Lib. V. cap. 5, p. Ui. 

1711. — “ ChaccOB, as ( luckoos roeeivo their 
NunioH from the Noise they inako. . 

'I'he^ are much like lizards, but larger. Tis 
said thoir Dung is so venomous,” &c. — 

Luvkiftty 84 . 

1727. — "They have one dongorous little 
A.uimul called a Jackoa, in shape almost 
like a Liznrd. It is very malicious . . . and 
wherever the Luiuor lights on an Animal 
Body, it presently cankers the Flesh.” — 
A. Jlumiitoti, ii. 131 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 136J. 

This ifi still a coiiinioii belief. (See 

BI8GOBKA). 

1883.— "This was one of those little house 
liwrds called geckos, which have jiellets at 
the ends of thoir toes. They arc not re- 
pulsive brutes like the garden lizard, and I 
am always on good terms with them. They 
nave full liberty to make use of my house, 
tor which they seem grateful, and Roy chuck, 
ohuok, chuck."— rriSa on My Frtmtitry 38. 

. GENTOO, B. and adj. This word 
Js a corruption of the Portuguese | 
Genfio, ‘a gentile* or heathen, which | 
they applied to the Hindus in contra- 1 
to the Moroa or ‘ Moors,’ i,t. \ 
MahommedanB. [See MOOB.] Both i 


terms are now obsolete among English 
leople, except perhaps that Oentoo still 
ingers at Madras in the sense h ; for 
the terms Gentio and Gentoo were 
ajiplied in two senses • 

a. To the Hindus generally. 

b. To tlie Tehigii-s] leaking Hindhs 
of the PeiiiiLSiihi sjiecially, and to their 
language. 

The reason why the term became 
thus Hjicciti call y amilied to the Teliigu 
])c()ple is ])rol)al)ly because, wdien 
the PorlLigiiese arrived, tin* Telugu 
moiian-liy of Viyayauagara, or Jlija- 
iiagar (.st‘e BISNAGAR. NARBINGA) was 
domiiiJiut, over great jiart of the Peniii- 
.siila. 'Pile oflicials were cbieHy of 
Telugu race, and thus the people of 
ibis race, as the most imporlant section 
of the lliiidus, vvere par exccllenre the 
Gcniilesy and their language the Gentile 
language IJe.suies these two .speciHc 
sense."?, (Icntlo was sometimes used for 
heathen in general. Thus in F, M. 
Pinto; “A very famous Gorsair who 
was called Hiiiimilaii, a riiine.se hy 
nation, and who from a Ge.ntiu as be 
was, bad a little time since turned 
Moor. . . Gb. L. 

a.— 

1548. —‘‘The Religiosvs of this territory 
spend so largely, and give such great alms 
at the cost of your Highues-s’s administration 
that it disposes of a good part of the funds. 
... I behove indeed they do all thi.s in real 
zeal and sincerity . . . but I think it might 
he reduced a half, and all for the bettor ; 
for there are some of them who often try to 
make ChristiaiiR by force, and worry the 
GentOOB (jenttos) to such a degree that it 
drivo-sthe population away .” — Sinuw Botrlho 
<J(trtas, 35. 

1503.—". . . Among the Gmtiles (Gen- 
tics) Rao is as much us to say ‘King.’” — 
(riircmy f. 35b. 

,, "This ambeivris is not bo highly 
valued among the M^rs, but it is highly 
prized among the Gentiles. ’’ — 7t)td. f. 14. 

1682. — "A gentile . . . whose name waR 
Canaoa.” — Castaflecla, truns. by N. L., f. 31. 

1688. — In a letter of this year to the 
Viceroy, the King (Philip 11.) says he 
"understands the Gentios are much the 
best persons to whom to farm the alfandegaa 
(customs, Ac.), paying well and regularly, 
and it does not seem contrary to canon-law 
to farm to them, but on this he will consult 
the learned.”— In Arch. Port. Orient, faeo. 
S, 185. 

0 . 1610.— “Ils (les Portugais) ezercent 
ordinairoment de semblables oruautoz Ion 
qu’ils Bortent en trouppe le long des oostes, 
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brUHlans et saccagoaiis ccs pauuros Oeiltils 
qui ne dosirent que leiir bunno grace, et leur 
amitid niaiR il» n'on ont pas plus de piti6 
l.K>ur cela.” — Mucyuet, ii49. 

1630.—“. . . which Gentiles are of two 
RortH . . . first the purer Gentiles . . . or 
else the impure or vnuloane (/riif/Zw . . . 
such are the husbandmen or inferior sort 
of ]>oople called the Co(t let's ." — //. Lord, 
Ih^nplatf^ &c., 

1673.— “The linest Dames of the Gentues 
disdained not to curry Water on their 
Heads.” — Fryn, 116. 

,, “Gentues, the Portuguese idiom for 
(Jeviilen^ are the Abonginos.” — Ihtd. 27. 

1679. — In Fort St. Geo. Gon.s. of 29th 
.Innuary, the Black Town of Madras is 
called “the Gentue Town. and Krts . , 
No. ii. 3. 

1682.— “This morning a GentOO sent by 
Biilchund, Governour of Ilugly and ('assum- 
basuir, made coTu)>1aint to mo that Mi. 
('hurnock did shumofully to y* groat 
scandal of our Nation — keep a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which ho has h:id 
these 19 years." — Ilriiyfs, iJiartf, Doe. 1. ; 
[liak. Soc 1 . 02). 

1683 "The ceremony used by tho.se 
Gentu's in their s)ckno.sso is very strangi* ; 
they bring y** sick person ... to y** bnnke 
of y River Ganges, on a fWf. . . ."—Ibid. 
May 10 ; [Ilak. Hoc. i. 86]. » 

In Stoveus’.s Trans, of Fana y Souna (1695) 
the Hindus are still called (/en(tfc,s And it 
would seem that the English form Gentoo 
did mit come into general u.so till late in tho 
17th century. 

1767. — “In order to transact Rusinoss of 
any kind in this Gountrey you must at lea.st 
have a Smattering of the Language. . . . 
'I'he rtriginal Lanf 2 ^go of this Gountrey (or 
at least tho earliest wo know of) is the 
Bengala or GentOO; this is commonly 
spoken m all parts of the Gountrey. But 
the politest Language is tho Moors or 
M\issulinans, and i'ersian.”— J/>'. LtUer of 
James Jienncll, 

1772.—“ It IS customary with tho Gentoos, 
as soon as they have acquimd a moderate 
fortune, to dig a pond."— Mom. 

i. 36. 

• 1774. When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who are Gentoos, came on 
board in littlo canoes, with outriggers on 
each side.” — Foroost^ V. to F. Guinoay 169. 

1776. _“A Code of Gentoo Laws or 
Ordinations of the Pundits. From a Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in tho Shanskrit language. London, 
Printed in tho Year 1776. ’--(Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Broasey Halhed.) 

1778. — “The peculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bengal, their affection to bu.si- 
noas, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
productions either of commerce or of neces- 
sity, hiad concurred to render tho details of 
the revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in the universe." — Ottos, ii. 7 (Reprint). 


1781.- “They (Syrian Christians of Tm- 
vancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovereign,, 
but they were governed even in teniixiral 
concerns by tho bishop of Angamala." — 
(Ilbbim, ch. xlvii. 

1784. — “Gaiitain Francis Swain Ward, of 
the Madras Establishment, whoso paintings 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecture, &c., 
aro w'oll known." — In Soton-Kan’, i. 31. 

1785. — “1 found thi.s large concourse (at 
Ghundernagoro) of people wore gathered 
U> SCO a Gentoo woman burn herself with 
her husband." -Ibid. i. 90. 

,, “I’he original inhabitants of India are 
culled Gentoos." --GarWfrio/i’s JAfe of Clioe, 
\. 122. 

1803. — “ /V/r^rnu^’. 0 mine is an accom- 
nuHiuling jialatu, hostoas. 1 have swallowed 
burgundy with tlio French, hollands with 
the Dutch, .shorbnt with a I'urk, sloe-juioo 
with on Englishmim, and ^watcr with a 
simple Gentoo.” —C'b/iHrtw’jf John BuU^ i. 

sr. 1, 

1807. “1 wajs not jirejiarcd for tho entire 

uakedne.ss of tho GentOO inhabitants." — 
Lord Minto in India, 17. 

b.— 

1618. — “The Heathen who inhabit tho 
kingdom of (Jolcondn, and are spread all 
over India, are called Jentivee." — Van 
Ttrid, 59. 

1673, — “’Phoir Ijvngimgo they call gene- 
rally Oentu . . . the poculiar Name of their 
Speech is Tolinya.” — Frytr, 33. 

1674. — “ f>C' PagndQ.s gratuity to .lolui 
Thomas or.iored for good jirogrosa in the 
Gentu tongue, l»th speaking and writing." 
— Fort St. Ooo. C.ous., ill JS'otos and Jixts. 
No. 1 . 32. 

1681.- “ He bath the Gentue language." 
n Yvh, II rdf/os' Jfiary, Hak. Soe. 
ii. cclxxxiv,] 

1683. — “ '1’hur.sday, 21 st Juno. . . . Tho 
Hon. (Company having sent us u Ijaw with 
reference to the Native, s ... it is ordered 
that the first be translated into Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro- 
cluiinod Holoiiiiily by boat of drum." — 
Madras Consul tatiun, m Wh^oler, i. 314. 

1719, — “Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo on 
(*ajan leaves, which aro entered in the 
Rogisior keiji V>y the 'Pown Gonicoply for 
that puriioHo." — Ibtd. ii. 314. 

1726.— “Tho proper vernacular here (Gol- 
coiicla) is the GentoOB {Jontiefs) or Tol- 
ingous.” — ValeiUtjn, Chor. 37. 

1801. — “ The Gentoo translotion of the 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for even . . . the most Canorino 
part of them understand Gentoo." — Manro, 
in Life, i. 321. 

1807. — “A Grammar of the Gentoo Inn- 
guoge, os it is understood and spoken by 
the Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Prosideiioy of Fort St. 
George, many years resident in the Northern 
Circars. Madras. 1807." 
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1817.— The third gmmmar of tho Telugii 
language, publisihod in this year, is called a 
*0«ntoo Grammar.’ 

1837. — “I moan amuae myaolf with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon- 
Hhoe with me. Oentoo is the ^language of 
this part of the country fGodavery delta], 
;mrl one of the prettiest of all the dialects.^’ 
-Letters from Madras^ 189. 

GHAUT, 8. Hind. ghat. 

a. A landing - place ; a ]>al,li of 
de.sceiil, U) a river ; the place of a 
t'ciTy, &c. Also a (jnay or the like. 

b. A p.'ith of descent from ji moun- 
tain ; a nioiiiilain pass ; and hence 

C., n.]i. The moiint-ain range.s parallel 
to the western and eastern <-oasls of the 
IVninsnla, thrcmgli winch the or 
passes h‘ad from the tal)le-lands above 
down to the coast and lowlands. Tt 
IS ]»rob{il)le that foreigners hearing 
thes«‘ tracts sjiokeii of respectively as 
file country above and tlie c-ountry 
below tlie' GhtJtii (see BALAGHAUT) 
were led to regard the w'ord GhaU as 
a jirojwr name ol the mountain range 
Itself, t)r (like i)e liarros below) as a 
woi'd signifying ravge. And this is 
in analogy with many other cases of 
mountain nomenclature, wdiere the 
name of a jaiss has been transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for ‘a pass’ has been mistaken 
lor a w’ord for ‘mountain range.’ The 
pi()])er sense of the wwd is well illus- 
strated from Sir A. WcllesU\>, under b. 

a.— 

1809. — “Tho diivdvs there took to their 
j»mldlos, Rud keeping the l)eRm to tho 
current the whole way, contrived to laud us 
.it the destined gailt." — lA. Vafentia, i. 18C. 

1824. — “It is really a very largo place, 
and nsea from tho river in an unijihithcatral 
form . . . with many very fine gh&ts 
descending to the water’s edge." — lieher^ 

1. 167. 

bt- 

c. 1815. — “In 17 more days they arrived 
ft Gurganw. During these 17 days the 
GhitB were passed, and great heights and 
‘lepths Were seen amongst the hills, where 
even the elephants became nearly invisible.” 
— Ainlr Iihvsru, in Elliot^ iii. 86. 

This passage illuatraies how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
Gh(f,t8 here meant are not a range of 
mountains so called, hut, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the 
V indhya and Satpura hills. Compare 
2 A 


the tw'o following, in tvhich ‘ down the 
yfiautR^ and ‘down the passes^ me^in 
exactly the name thing, though to 
many peoj>k* the former exjireasioii 
will suggest ‘down througli a range 
of mountAins called the Ghauts.’ 

1803. — “The enemy are down the ghauts 
in groat consternation.”-- ii. 333. 

,, “Tho enemy have fled northward, 
and are getting down the passes as fast as 
they can.”— E„ph i e.Mtu^e, in Life by 

('o/elirtwlr, i. 71. 

1826. —“Though it was still raining, I 
walked up the Bohr Gh&t, four miles and a 
half, to Candnulali.”- Heher, ii. 1^6, od. 
1844. ’rimt i.s, up ono of the Passes, from 
which Euro|H}an.s called the mountains them- 
selves “tho Ghauts." 

The following passage* indicates that 
the grt*at Sir Walter, wuth his usual 
sagacity, saw the true sense of the word 
in its geographical nsc, though misled 
hv hooks to attriluitc to the (so-called) 
‘Easteru Ghauts’ the character that 
belongs t,o th(‘ Western only. 

1827. — . . they approached the Ghauts, 
those tremendous mountain pusses which 
descend from the table-land of Mysore, and 
through which tho mighty streams that arise 
in the centre of the Indian Peninsula find 
thoir way to the ocean .” — The Surgeon's 
iJunf/htfT, ch. xiii. 


C.— 


1,5.’>3.— “ Tho most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this laud is a chain 
of mountains, which the natives, by a generic 
appellation, because it has no proper name, 
coll Gate, which is as much as to say Serra." 
—lie BarroSy Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. vii. 

1,561. — “’I’his Serra is called Gate.” — 
Corren, Leitdas, ii. 2, 56. 

1.56.3,— “ The Cunram, which is the land 
skirting tho sea, up to a lofty range which 
they call Guate.”— Gairia, f. '^h. 


1572.— 


l)n terra os Nnturacs Ihe chamam Gate, 
Do pe do (]ual puquena quantidade 
So estendo hfla fralda ostroita, que com- 
bato 

Do mur a natural ferocidado. ...” 

CamOes, vii. 22. 


Englished by Burton : 

“ Tho country -people call this range tho 

Ghaut, 

and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there bo, , • . 

whose seaward - sloping coost-plain long 
hath fought 

’gainst Ocean's natural ferocity. . . . 
1623.— “We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain-(range) which the people of 
the country call Gat, and which traverses 
in tho middle the whole length of that port 
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of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the east side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa." — 
-P. dfVa Valh, ii. 32 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 222]. 

1673.— “The Mouniaius here are one con- 
tinued ridge . . . and are all along called 
Oaot.’’— 187. 

1685. — “ On lee appelle, nmntagn*H cle 
Gatte, c'ost commo qui diroit montagnes de 
montognes, O'atte en langue du pays ne 
signibant autre chose que montagno ” (quite 
wrong).— Rihn/ra, Ceytan, (Kr. TransL), p. 4. 

1727.— “The great Uuins and Dows that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country.” — A. 
Hamilton, i. 282; [ed. 3744, ii. 28.5]. 

1762.— “ All the South jmrt of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
yo country) is level I And the Mould scarce 
so deep as in England. ... As you make 
use of every expedient to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, ho the TndianH 
take care to keep it in theirs, and for thin 
reason sow only in the level grounds.” — MS. 
Letter of Ja-nw^ Rmnell, March 21. 

1826. — “The mountains arc nearly the 
.same height . . . wnth the average of Welsh 
mountains. ... In one res]ject, and only 
one, the Gh&tS have the advantage, — their 
precipices are higher, and the outlines of the 
hills consequently bolder.”— //Ww, ed. 1844, 
ii. 136. 

GHEE, H. Boiled IniUer ; the inii- 
versal incdium of cookery ihrougliout 
India, supplying the place occupied by 
oil in Soutlieni Enro])e, and more ; 
[the samn of Arabia, the rangJian of 
Persia]. The word is Hind, ghiy Skt. 
ghrita. A short- but explicit account 
of the mode, of jirejiaration will be 
found in the Enytinh Cyclopaedia (Arts 
and Sciences), s.v. ; Jana in fuller 
detail in Watty Econ. Diet, iii, 491 

0 . 1590.—“ Most of them (Akbar's ele- 
phants) get 5 B. (ers) of sugar, 4 s. of gbi, 
and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, &c.” — Ain-i-Akfjarl, i. 130. 

1678. — “They will drink milk, and boil’d 
butter, which they call Ghe.”— /’"n/rr, 33. 

1783. — “In most of the prisonR fof Ilydor 
’Ali] it was the custom to celebrate jmrticular 
days, when the funds admitted, with the 
luxury of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On ^mo 
occasion the old Scotoh ballad, ‘ My wife has 
ta'en the gee,' was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored. ... It was reported to the 
Kelledar (see yiT.T.AnAR) that the prisoners 
said and sung throughout the night of 
noUiing but ^hee. . . . The Kelledar, 
certain that diKoveries had been made re- 
gaining his malversations in that article of 
garrieoD store, determined to ounciliato their 
secrecy by causing an abundant s\ipply of 
this unaccustomed luxury to be thenceforth 
plaoed within the reach of their farthing 
purclmses.**— ITtViiMr, Hitt. Skeiekety ii. 164. 


1786.—“ The revenues of the city of 
Dacca . . . amount annually to two kheroro 
(see CBOBE), proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on gYiM.'’—Carraccioli 
L. of Clive, i. 172. 

1817.— “The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee.”— il/iV/, 
HUt. i. 410. 

QHILZAl, n.p. One of the niosl 
faniou.«i of the trihew of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, oceupying 
the high platenu north of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly sjieaking) 
eastward to the SuliniunT inoiiiitaiu'-, 
and north to the K.^ihul Kiver. The\ 
were HU])reme in Afghani.staii at the 
lieginniiig of the IRth eentnrv, and for 
a time i) 0 .ssess(‘d the throne of I.sjiahan. 
The following paragra])h occurs in the 
article Afohanistan, in tbc 9th ed. 
of the Encyc. Jiritim., 1874 (i. 235), 
w'ritteii by tine of tlie autliors of tliis 
book : — 

“Jt is remarkable that the old Arab 
geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
place in the (ihilwd coiiritr} ” (i.e. the 
country now occujnod by the (Jhiliuiis, or 
nearly so) “a poojde called KbilijiB, whom 
they call a tribe of 'I'urks, to whom belonged 
a famous family of Delhi Kings. The pro- 
liabihty of the identity of the KbilijiB and 
GhilzaiB is obnous, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans ; 
but it does not seem to have been gone 
into.” 

Nor has the, writer since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he has 
never regarded the suggestion as more 
than H probable one, he has seen no 
reason to reject it. He may add that 
on starting the ide.a to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (to whom it seemed new), 
a high autliorit^ on such a question, 
though he would not accept it, lie made 
a candid remark to the effect that tlie 
Qhilzais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect. A belief in this identity 
was, OH we have recently noticed, enter- 
tained by the traveller Charles Maison, 
as is sliown in a jiassage quoted below. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Burgeon-Major Bellew, in his Racet of 
A fgiuinutan (1880), [who (p. 1(X)) refers 
the. name to KJdkchi, a swordsman. 
The folk etymology of De Quigiies 
and D'Herhelot is Kally ‘repose/ atr.y 
‘ hungry/ given to an officer ny Ogouz 
Khan, who delayed on the road to kill 
game for his sick wife! 

All the accounts of the Ghilsais iu- 
dicste great differences between then 
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^iid ilie other tribes of Afghanistan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, 
or even unlikely, in the partial as- 
similation of a Turki tribe in the 
■course of centuries to llie Afghans 
who surround Iheiii, and the eonse- 
<juent asHumptioii of a (|uasi-Afghan 
genealogy. We do not lind that 
Air. EJpliinstone makes any explicit 
reference to the question now l»efon‘ 
us. Itut two oi llie in)te.s 1o his 
Ihfttory (fiLh ed. ]). 3:i2 and 384) seem 
to indicate that it was in his luind. 
In the latter ot tJiesc lie siUs: “The 
Kill] I IS . . . tlioiigli Turks hy descent 
, . . liad been so long settled among 
till' Afghans that they lia<l almost 
h«*eonie idi'iitilied with that peiiple ; 
lait they iirohahly mixed more with 
olhi'r nations, or at least with their 
Turki hrelhren, and would he more 
M\ ilized than the gener.llll^ oi Atghan 
mounlaineers ” The learned and emi- 
nently judicious William Erskine was 
also im lined to accept the identity of 
the two t-rihes, douhting (hut jicrhajis 
iu*edlessly) wdiether the Kliihji had 
hi'cij really of Turki race. We have 
not heen aide to meet with any trans- 
lated author wdio mentions both Khitqi 
and (ihilzai. In the iollowing iniota- 
tions all the earliei' refer to Kniliji, 
and the later to (ihilzai. Attention 
may he called to the expres.sions in 
the quotation from Zlaiiddin Bariii, 
as indicating some great difference 
between the Turk jnrojier and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Bahei, again, .so far a.s it goes, seems to 
indicate that liy his time llie Ghilzais 
were regarded as an Afghan clan. 

c. 940.—“ Hajjuj had delegated 'Abdar- 
rahiimn ihn Mabommod ibn al-Anh’ath to 
SijiRttln, BoHt (iiid Kukhaj (Anicho.sia) to 
make war on the I’urk tribes dilTusod in 
those regions, and who are known as (Ihiiz 
and Ehl^ . . — Altuf'ildi, v. 302. 

c. 950. — “The KhalaJ ia a Turki trilie, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies betwoen India and the 
parts of Sijiatun beyond the GhQr. They 
are a ];matoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dre.s8 
and their language." — Istal-hn, from Jir 
(^wje's text, p. 246. 

c. 1030.-“ The Afghans and Khiyii 
having submitted to him (Sabaktigfn), he 
admitted thousands of them . . . into the 
ranks of his armies."— A/-’ in Elliot, 
ii. 24. 

0 . 1150.— “The Khilkhs (read KhillJ) are 
people of Turk race, who, from an early 
•date invaded this oountry (Dftwar, on the 


banks of the Helmaad), and whose dwellings 
are spread abroad to the north of India and 
on the borders of Ghaur and of Western 
Sijistan. They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry ; they 
all have the aspect of Turks, whether as 
regards features, dress, and customs, or as 
regards their srms and manner of making 
war. They are pacific ]>eople, doing and 
thinking no evil.”— iUr/rm, i. 467. 

1289. — “At the same time JaMlu-d din 
(Khilji), w'ho w'as 'Ai'iz-i-vtnmdfU- (Muster- 
uiastor-genoral), had gone to Bahirpdr, 
jittonrlod by a body of his relations and 
friends. Hero he held a muster and in- 
spet'tion of the forces, lie came of a race 
different from that of the Turks, so ho had 
ni> confidence in them, nor would the Turks 
own him as belonging to tin* number of 
thoir friends. . . . The people high and 
low . . . were all troubled by the ambition 
of the SlhilJiB, and were strongly opposed 
to .lal/IIu-d din’s obtaining the crown. . . . 
Sultan .lalahi-d din Kirn/. Khilji ascended 
the throne in the . . . year C88 a.H. . . . 
The i»eople of the city Delhi) had for 80 
years been go\urnod by sovereigns of Turk 
extraction, and wore averse to the succes- 
.sion t>f the Khifjut . . . they wore struck 
with admiration and amnzemont at seeing 
the Klilljin occupying the throne of the 
Turks, and wondered how the throne had 
pus.sed from the one to the other." — Ztdu-d- 
dUt Jiarnt, in Elhot, lii. 134-136. 

14th cent. - The continuator of Rashidud- 
din eniimoratos among tbo tribes occupying 
the country which we now cull Afghanistan, 
(f’/iuns, llerawis, Niyudari't, »SV/rM, Khili), 
Haluch and Afghans, Not{ce.s et Extraits, 
viv. 494. 

c. 1607.—“ 1 set out from Klibul for the 
purpose of plutidoring and boating up the 
ipiarters of the OhiljiB ... a g(x>d faraang 
from the Ghilji camp, we observed a black- 
ness, which was either owing to the Ghiljis 
being in motion, or to smoke. The young 
and inex)>urienee(l men of the army all set 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
koB, shooting arrows at thoir horsea, and at 
length checked thoir siieed. When five or 
SIX thousand men set out on a pillaging 
party, it is extremely difficult to maintain 
discipline. . . A minaret of skulls was 

erected of the heads of these A^hans." — 
Haber, pp. 220-221 ; see also p. 22^ 

[1763. — “ The CliglB knowing that his 
troops n)ust pass thro’ their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and suooea- 
sively defeated several bodies of Mahommed’s 
army.” — Hamraif, Ilist. Acr. iii. 24.] 

1842 .—“ The Ohiljl tribes occupy the 
principal portion of the country oetween 
Kfindahir and Ghaanl. They are, more- 
over, the moat numerous of the Afghto 
tribes, and if united under a capable ohief 
might . . . become the moat powerful. . . . 
They are brave ond warlike, but have a 
sternQoas of diaiiosition amountiag to ferocity. 

. . . Some of the inferior Ghiljis are so 
violent in their intercourse with Btrangen 
f.iiQ f they can scaroely be considered in the 
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light of human beings, while no langiuige { 
can describe the terrcirs of a transit through 
their country, or the indignities which have 
to be endured. . . . The Ghiljis, although 
considered, and calling thcniselvos, Afgh&ns, 
and moreover employing the Vushto, or 
Afgh£in dialect, are undoubtedly a mixed 
race. 

“The name is evidently a modification 
or corruption of Ehalji or Khilaji, that of 
a great Turk! tribe mentionod by Sherlfudln 
in his history of Tainnir. . . — Ch. Alas- 

SMiy Narr. oj various Joimirijs, &c., ii. ‘204, 
206, 207. 

18M. — “The Ghuri was suececdud by the 
Khilji dynasty ; also said to be of 'i'urki 
extraction, but which seems ratlmr to have 
lieon of Afghiin race ; and it may he doubted 
if they arc not of the Ghilji Afghaii.s.”- 
AJrgkinv, JMtur and IJum^ifHii, i. 404. 

1880.— “As a race the Ohiljl mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many reHjiects, both as to internal govern- 
ment and domestic customs, fr<»m the other 
races of Afghani.stan . . . the great majority 
ol the tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate wuth the .sea.sons from the 
lowlands to the highlands wnth their families 
and flocks, and easily nortable black hair 
tents. 'J’hey never .settle in the cities, ii«»r 
do they engage in the ordiimry handicraft 
trades, but they manufacture carpets, felts. 
kc., for domestic use, from the w<io] and 
hair of their cattle. . . . I’hysically they 
arc a remarkably flne race . . . but tln-y 
are u very barbarous people, the pa.storaI 
class osfiocially, and in their wars exce.s- 
sively savage and vindictive. 

“.Several of the Ghilji or f}bilzai-clan.saro 
almost wholly engaged iii the carrying 
trade between India and Afghanistan, and 
the Northern Slates of Gontral A.sia, and 
have been so for many centuries .'’ — ftiovs of 
A/f/Juinisfan, by p. lOll. 

GHOUL, .s. Ar. f/hill, P. yhol. A 
obliii, (fiTTovaa, or mail - devouring 

emon, especially luuiiiliiig wilder- 
nesses. . 

c. 70. — “111 the deserts of Atfncke yeo 
shall meet oftentimes with fairies,* apjiear- 
ing in the shape of men and women ; but 
they vanish soone away, like fantasticall 
illusions.” — Pliny^ by I’h. lloUtnid^ vii. 2. 

c. 940. — “Tho Arabs relate mnny .strange 
stories about the Ghill and their trans- 
formations. . . . The Arab.s allege that the 
two feet of the Ghill are ass'.s feet. . . . 
These Ghul appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one nioets with 
no one on the road ; the traveller taking 
them for some of their companions followed 
them, but the Ghul led them astray, and 
caused them to lose their way.” — Mafud\ 
iii. 814 aeqq. (There is much more after 
the copious ana higgledy-piggledy Plmian 
fashion of this writer.) 

* There is no Justlfloatioii for this word In tho 
Latin. 


c. 14*20.— “In exitu deserti . . . rom 
mirandani dicitconti^isse. Nam cum circiter 
mediain noctem quioscentes magno mur- 
mnrestrepituqiio audito suspicarenturomno.s, 
Ariibes praodone.s ad so spoliandos venire 
. . . vidomni plurimas equitum tiirmas 
transountium. . . . Hliires qui id aniea 
viderant, duemonc.s (gbtlls, no doubt) esse 
per desertum vngantes ussonicru.” — Nic. 
Conti, in Poggio, iv. 

1814. - “The Afghauiis believe each of tho 
numerous solitudes in the mountains and 
desarts of their country to be inhabited by 
a lonely diumioii, w'hom they call Ckooire 
Brnibiiun (the Goille or Spirit of tho Wa.stc) ; 
they represent him as ii gigantic and fright- 
ful sjiectre (who devours any jmssongur 
W'hom chance may bring within hi.s haunts.” 
— A7/V/i«.v/rtaf’’.s Cauhu/, od. 1839, i. ‘291. 

[GHURRA, s. Hind, ghnrn, Ski. 
(jhata. A watcr-pot iiifide i»f of ;i 
.sidicroidal hIiujic, known in S. Tndiu fin 
tiic chatty. 

(1827. — . . . tlio Ilnjah sent ... 60 
Gurrahs (oiirthen vessels holding a gallon) 
of .sugar-cumly and sweetmeats. A/ (oirf//, 
Pen and ]*en('if Sketehes, 66. ] 

GHURRY, GURREE, h. Hind. 
(jharl. A dejisydra vir watcr-iiiHlni- 
iiieiit for nicasiiring l-imc, consisting 
of a floaliiig cu]> uitli a small liolc in 
it, adjusted so that it lills and sinks 
in a fixed time ; also t.bc gong by 
which the time so indicated is striK'k. 
This latter is projierly ylutriyal. Hence 
al.s(» a clock or watch ; also the (lOtli 
jiart of a day and niglit, iMpial there- 
fore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
cmstoni llie .space of time indicated by 
the elejisvdra jn.st mentioned, and wa.s 
called a ghnn. Hut in Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is enijiloyed for ‘an 
hour,’ [or some indelinite ]»eriod of 
time]. The water-inatruiiient is some- 
tinies called Pun-Ghurry {vamjhari 
qvad jxHu-fihart) ; akso the Sun-dial, 
Dhoop - Ghurry {dhUv, ‘ sunshine. ’ ) ; 
the hour-ghtss, Ret-Gnuiry (ret, retd, 
‘sand ’). 

(Anciunt). — “'ITie magi.strato, having em- 
ployed the fir."!, four Ghuiries of the day m 
bathing and praying, . . . ahall sit upon 
tho .ludgiiient 8oat." — Code of the Onitoo 
Laws {Ilathed, 1776), 104. 

[1526.— “ Gheri.” See under PUHUR. 

[c. 1690.— All olnhornte account of this 
method of moasuri^ time will be found 
in Axn, od. Jarrett, iii. 16 setj. 

[1616.—“ About a goary after, the rest of 
my company arrived with the money.” — 

I Foster, Letters, iv, 348.] 
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lt)33. — “First they take a great Ppt of 
Wjiter . . . and putting therein n little Pot 
(this lesser jwjt having a smull hole in the 
Itotloiue of it), the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brnsso, or very tine metal, which 
stroak miiketh a very groat sound ; this 
stroak or ptircell of time they call a f/oojwr, 
the small I’ot being full they cull a Gree, 
8 grees make a Ptn, wliic-h J*u} (sue 
PUHUR) IS throe hours by our accompt.” — 
M’. liruton, in HakL v. f)!. 

1709.— “Or un gaii est uno de leurs 
lu ures, nniiM ijiii est bioii petite on com]>arni- 
von des nOtres ; ear olio n’est qiie dc vingt- 
iieiif minutes ot environ (piarante-troi« 
''rt.'i)ndes.”(^) - f.rttrrs Juilj'. xi. 23J1. 

17Hr).““We have fixed the ('onn at 6,000 
which distance must bo travelled by 
the postmen in a Ghuiry and n half. . . . 
If the letters are not delivered according to 
this rate . . . >oii must ilog the Jhirk/irohs 
belonging to y(»u." — 7’/y)/W.< Leitns, 215. 

11809. — Wulliico deseribt's un iiistruiuenl 
of this kind in use on board n native vessel. 
“ I tested it with iny watch and found that 
It hardly varied a minute from one hour to 
iiMothor, nor did the motion <•!' the vessel 
h.ive any cfToel U]u)M it, as the water in the 
Itlii.kot of course ke}it level.” — MaZ/mv, 
Miihoj Jir/op., od. 1890, }>. liH.] 

GINDY, s. 1'lie (U'lgiiifil of this 
vord belongs to the Diviviaian tongues ; 
MfilayAl, /I’jin/? ; Tel. ///!//(// , 'J’jini. hij- 
iJU V. /ci'Wt/, ‘to be liollow uiid 

the original meaning is a hasiii or pot, 
<is opjiosed to a flat dish. In Malabar 
lJu* word js ajiplied to a ves.sel re- 
suiiihliiig a eohee-jiot without a handle, 
uHed 1,0 (iriiik from. ]hit in the Buiiibay 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian 
u.sage, means a wash-hand basin 

of tinned coiiper, such as is in common 
use there, (see under CHILLUMCHEE). 

1561.— “. . . raindiB of gold. . . 
i'nrrra, Lewlas, 11. i. 218. 

1582. — “After this the Cajiitaine (lenemll 
commanded to discharge thoyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in the whioho was bound 
store of rich Morchuiiiidize, and amongst the 
same these peeces following : 

“ Foiire groat Guyndes of silver. ..." 

by N. L., f. 106. 

1813. — “ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with a gindey and 
ewer, of silver or white copper.” — Forbes^ 
Or. Mem. ii. 397 ; [2nd ed. ii. 30 ; also i. 
w3], 

1851.—“. . . a tinned boson, called a 
gendM. . . — JiurtQUf JH^diule, vr Ote Un- 

hajtpy Valley^ i. 6. 

. GINGALL, JINJALL, s. R.jan- 
Jd/, ‘ a swivel or wall-piece ’ ; a word of 
uncertain origin. [It is a corruption 


of the Ar. jaziVil (see JUZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europeans in China also. 

1818.— “ There is but one gun in the fort, 
but there is much and good sniping from 
matchlock.s and gingalB, and four Europeans 
have been wounded." — Elphiiistone, InfCy ii. 

1829. —“The moment the picket heard 
them, they fired their long gisJallB, which 
kill a mile off." — Shipp's Mnn. in. 40. 

[1900.— “Gin^ls, or JingalB, are long 
tapering guns, to fooi-Loen feet in length, 
borne on the shoulders of two men and fired 
by a third. They have a stand, or tripod, 
nuiiiriding one of a telescope. . . — /?«//, 

Th I m/s (fh I nr SI , 38. J 

GINGELI, GINGELLY, s. 

The common trade name for the seed 
and oil of Smmtim iinltciim,, v, orimtale. 
There is a H. [notin PUitU' Diet.'] and 
Mahr form luit iiioat probably 

this also ih a trade name introauced by 
the Portugne,s(\ Tlie word appears to 
he Arable al-j nljidanj which was pro- 
iiouiK'ed in Spain al^jonjolln (Dozy and 
Euifdmanny 146-7), whence Sjiaiiish 
ftfjonjoliy llaliaii (jinggioUnOy zerzelivOy 
&(*., Port, girgdirriy zirzelim, &c., Fr. 
jugeoUnt'y &(*., in the Philiiipme Islands 
ajougoli. The proper 11. name is til. 
It IS the (ri^crapov of Dioseorides (ii. 121), 
and of Theojihrastus (Hut. Plant, i. 11). 
[See JFatty Econ. Jhrt. VI. ii. 510 

1510.— “ Much grain grows boro (at Zeila) 

. . . oil in great (juantity, made not from 
olives, hut from zerzalino." — Varthemay 86. 

].'>52.- “There is a groat amount of ger- 
gelim .” — Cuslanhrtfay 24. 

[1554.—“. . . oil of Jergelim and quoquo 
(Coco).”— liotrfhoy Ttmboy 54,] 

1599.—“ . . . Oyle of Zezeline, which they 
make of a Sood, and it is very good to oate, 
t»r to fry fish w’ithal." — C. Fredanchy ii. 358. 

1606. — “They i>orfomied certain anoint- 
ings of the whole body, when they baptized, 
with oil of coco- nut, or of gergelllU."— 
Cfoamt, f. 39, 

c. 1610. — “I’achetay do co poisson frit on 
I'huile de gBrselin ((letite semence comme 
nauote dout ils font huilo) qui ost de tres- 
mauvais goust." — Moa/uet, 232. 

fl638.— Mr. Whiteway notes that “in a 
letter of Amra Rodriguez to the King, of 
Nov. 30 (India Office MSS. Book^ itu 
Monssonsy vol. iv.), he says: ‘From Masuli- 
patam to the furthest point of the Bay 
of Bengal runs the coast which we call that 
of Gergilim.’ They got Gingeli thence, 1 
suppose."] 

c. 1661.— “La gonte pih bassa adopra un* 
nltro olio di corto seme detto TbIbbIih, ohe 
h unn spezie del di setamo, ed h alquanto 
amarognolo." — Viag. P. Oic, Cmtebtry 

in Thevemty Voyaga Divers, 
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1673.— “Drafrmes de Soumamo ou frraine 
de C^rgttline.'— App. to Journal d'AiU. 
Galland, li. 206. 

1675.— “Also much Oil of or 

Jujoline is there expressed, and exported 
tbenoe.”— T. Heiilen, vprrofrhfhf Srhiphrnd\ 
81. 

1726. — “From Orixa are imported hither 
f^locat), with n)uch profit, Paddy, also . . . 
CHngeli-sood Oil. . . -VaJentijn.^ C/wt. 

14. 

,, “An evil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horse, an ill conditioned woman, sugar- 
cane, Oeiigelixn, a Bellalo (or cultivator) 
without foresight— all those must bo wrought 
sorely to make them of aiij^ good.”— Native 
Apoiihthegms translated in Valcntijn, v. 
{Cm/ Ion) 390. 

1727. — “The Men arc bodnubed all over 
with red Earth, or Vemnlion, and are con- 
tinually stjuirting ^ngerly Oyl at one 
another.” — .4. Jiaiiiiltun, i. 128; led. 1741, 
i. 130]. 

1807.— “The oil chicllj used hero, both 
for food and unguent, is that of 
by the English culled Qmgeli, or sweet oil.” 
— F. Jiuc/tanan, &c. i, 8. 

1874. — “We know not the <jrigin of the 
word GlDgeli, which Uox burgh remarks 
was (m it is now) in common use among 
Europeans.”— i/««/no 7 / r( F/ucUt/n, 426. 

1875. — “Oils, Jinjili or Til. . . - Tuhh 

of (Juttomu Jjuties, import'd on /tnjKtrt.y Into 
h. India, up to 1875. 

1876. — “There is good reason for boliovinp 
that a considerable |Kirtion of the olive oil 
of commerce is but the Jiajili, or the ground- 
nut. oil of India, for hosides large exports, 
of iK)th oils to Europe, severaT thousand 
Urns of the sosamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller quantitieii, are exported annually 
from the south of India to Franco, whore 
their oil is expressed, and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oW'—Suppl. Rffnirt on 
Supply of hniga to India, uy Dr. Paul, 
India Oftee, March, 1876. 


GmOEB, s. The root of Zintfiber 
officinale^ Roxb. We gut tins word 
from the Arabic zdnjahil, Sj). ayengihre 
(aUzdnjahil), Port. Latin 

zingiber, I tab zenaera, yenffiofto, and 
mimy other old forms. 

The Skt. mime i.s Hringnvem, [no- 
fessedly connected ivith srifiya, ‘a 
horn,’ from the antlcr-liKe form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro- 
duced word shajied by this iniuginury 
etymolo^. Though ginger is culti- 
vated all over India, from the Hima- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malaliar, and in the language 


* “Bheede says: 'Etlam in sylvis et desertis 
rroerltnr ' (Hurt. Mai. xL 10)l Hut 1 am iiotawars 
or any botanist haviiiff found it wild. I suspect 
that no one has lookecT for it.”— Sir J. D. Hookisr. 


of that jirovince (Malayalaiii) green 
ginger is called mchi and inchi-ver, from 
tnchi, ‘root.’ Inchi was probably in 
an earlier form of tlie language rinehi 
or chihehiy as we find it in Canarese 
still sunti, which is iierhaps the true 
origin of tin* H. sonfh for ‘ dry ginger,’ 
[more nsually connected witii Skt. 
mnthi, uuyth, ‘to dr\ ’]. 

It would ajipear liiat the Arali.s, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributerl zfmjahU nr zwjabfl, or 
ginger, to tlie coast of Zivj or Zan^i- 
biir ; for it would seem to be ginger 
wliicli some Arabic writers sjieak of 
as ‘the ]ilant of Zinj.’ Tints a poet 
(pioted )»} Kazwini cnunierates among 
the jiruducts of India the slmjr al-Zdn ij 
or A rhnr Zimjituna, along wilii shisham- 
Moud, pepj>ei', steel, tSce. (.see dihU- 
mcistcT, 218). And Abulteda .says also: 
“At Melinda is found the jilant of 
Zinj” (bVof/. \)y Rnnn ml, i. 2r)7). In 
Marino SanudoV nui]) of the woibi 
abso (e. 1320) we lind a rubric connect - 
ing Z/nrAher with Zinj, We do not 
indeed find ginger s}>okt‘n of as a pr<»- 
duct of custern contliiculal Africa, 
ihougli Barbo.sa s;iy'3 a large ijuaiitity 
was jirodiiced in Madaga.scar, and 
Varlbema .says the like of the (’omoio 
Islands. 


c. A.D. 65.— “Giagor [Viiyy ifiepti) i.s a 
special kind plant })r()chicod for the most 
part in IVoglorlytic Arabia, \\hore they uho 
the groon plant in many way.H, uh we do rue 
{ir^yavov), boiling it and mixing it w’ltli 
dnnk.s and stews. I’ho roots are Hinull, like 
those of ri/fn-ni.s, whitish, and jioppory to 
the ttt.ste and snioll. . . —IHosiondes, ii. 
cap. 189. 

c. A.D. 70.— “This popper of all kinds is 
most biting und shar]>e> ■ • ■ 'I'ho hlacko is 
more kindly umi pleasant. . . . Many have 
taken Ginger (which some call Zimbipori 
and others Zlll^beri) for the root of that 
tree ; but it is not ho, although in toHt it 
wimewhat rosomhieth pepi)er. ... A pound 
of Ginger is commonly sold at liome for 6 
doniors. . . — Pliny, by Pk. Holland, 
xii. 7. 

I c. 620-30.- “And therein ahull they Isj 
I given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
, the water of Zenjebil. . . ."—Tlw Koran, 

I ch. Ixxvi. (by Sale). 

c. 940. — “ Andalusia puMHOSsos considerable 
silver und quicksilver mines. . . . They ex- 
jKirt from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 
(1 'arak aJ,-xtJl^oXal).”—Ma^' Sdi, i. 867. 

1298.— ' ' Good ginger jgt^bre) also grows 
here (at Coilum— see QUIIiON), and it is 
known by the same name of Coilumin, after 
the country.” — Marco Polo, Bk. III. oh. 22. 
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c. 1843. — ‘*QieagiO VO ai ^ di pin muiiiere, 
cioe belMi (Dee COUNTRY), e colomHno, e 
tiviechino, e detti nomi TOrtano Mr le oontrade, 
onde Hono nati ispeziiilmente u colomlnno e il 
mirchino, che primioramonte il bollodi naace 
in iuolt6 contrade deir India, e il culunibino 
naace nel Inola del Colutnbu d’ India, ed 
ha la scorza aua piana, e dolicata, o oerierofi'- 
nola ; o i) rnicchino viono dalle contmde del 
Mecca . . . o rogiona che il buniio giengiovo 
dura buono ]0anni,'’&c. — Peyolotti^ in DdUi 
iJpcimti, iii. 3dl. 

c. 1420.- “Ilia in rogionibuK (Malabar) gin- 
giber t)ritur, (jiiod (Moci COUNTRY). 

ypln'h et Hi"//* vulgd appellatur. Radu-css 
sunt arbr)rtini duorum cubitdruni altitudine, 
fuliis ningnis instar onulao (oIecamt>unc), 
duro curtico, voluti urundiimin riifhcoa, «juae 
fnu’t.uin tegunt ; cx ois oxtrahitur gingiber, 
t|Uod iiumistum cincri, nd .sdlcniquc ex 
pcKsituni, triduo exsicejitiir." — .V. /V>h//, in 
Poyi/io. 

IfiKO. In ji list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
we find Zenzeri da buli (prefl\inmbly from 

Dabul.) 

,, mordaci 

,, Mocchini 
,, buledi 

Zenzero coudito in ginga (preserved 

r in Jaggery ’) -Cf'<(.v)aro 

Jialla, f. ni. 

GINGERLY, s. A coin nicntioiiHl 
US juiHsiiig in Arabian iiortsby Milhurn 
(i. 87, 01). Its country and proper 
name are doul»tful. [The following 
(piotatioiis show that Gingerlee or 
Gergelin w'as a nanie for part of the 
E. coast of India, and Mr. Whitew'ay 
(see GINOELl) conjt‘c1.ure.M that it was 
so called becau.se tlie oil was ]>rodueed 
there.] But tins throws no light on 
the gold eoin of Milhurn. 

1680-81.-— “ The form of the pa.s.s given to 
ships and vessels, and Register of l‘asse.s 
given (18 in all), bound to Jafuapatani, 
Manilla, Mocha, Oingerlee, Tomusserim, 
— Port at. Geo. Cmia. Noten ami Extx.y 
App. No. ill. p. 47. 

1701. — ITie Oartr Marine ilepitin iSurtitfr 
Jitsqtt'au Detroit de Malaca^ par le R. Pore 
P. P. Tachnrd, show s the coast tract between 
VeaegaixUain and Jayrenate as Oergelin. 

1763. — ‘‘Some authors give the Coast 
between the points of Devi and Qaiidowuri, 
the name of the Coast of Oenelin. The 
i*ortugueso give the name of Qergolim to 
the plant which the Indians call AV/m, from 
ji^ioh they extract a kind of oil." — D'Anrillr^ 

[Mr. Pringle (Diary Fori St. Geo. Istser. 
V*.* identifies the Gingerly Factory with 
Vizagapatani. Bee also i. 10^ ; ii. 99.] 


^ * OeWf, At. “'of the hills." Ndi Is also read 
Aly, probably for d’Mly (see DBLY, MOUNT). 
The Ely ginger la mentioned by Barbosa (p. 290). 


GINGHAM, s. A kind uf stutf, 
defined in the Draper^a VicUonary 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
being woven. The Indian ginghama 
were ajiparently sometimes of cotton 
iiiixt with some other material. The 
origin of this w'ord ia obscure, and has 
been the subject of many suggestions. 
Tliough it has long jiassed into the 
English language, it is on the whole 
nioai probable that, like clUBtz and 
calico, the term was (me originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find It hardly jiossihle to accept 
the derivation, given liy Littre, from 
“ ville de Bretagne, oil il y 

a de.s fabrnpieH d(‘ iiHsiis.” This is 
also alleged, indeed, in the Encycl. 
Dntanniai^ 8th ed., which states, 
under the name of Oiiingamp, that 
there are in that tow’ii manufactures of 
ginghnnui^ to wdiich the towui gives its 
name. [So nl.'^o in 9th ed.] We may 
obsiirve that the productions of Guiu- 
gani]), and of the tJ6les-dii-Nord gener- 
ally, are of Inieny a manufacture dating 
fiom the Ibth century. If it could be 
.sbow'n thill gjtiylunn w'as either origin- 
ally ap]>lic(f to linen fabrics, or that 
the word occurs before the Indian 
trade began, we should be more will- 
ing aciiiiit tlie French etymology as 
po.s.ml)le. 

The, Pemiy (hfclojmedia suggests a 
derivation from f/af/ij/ots, ‘awrj'. “The 
variegated, slnjied, and crossed patterns 
may have suggested the name.” 

‘CiA'ihs,’ a correspondent of Not^s 
and Qurrien (5 a«'r. ii. 366, iii. 30) 
a.ssigii.s tht^, word to an Indian term, 
yhiyJahn., a stiill wdiich he alleges to be 
in uiiiveisal u.se by Hindu women, and 
a name which he constantly found, 
when ill judicial eiiiployiiient in 
Upper India, to he used m inventories 
of stolen pr()]>erty and the likii. He 
mentions also that in Sir G. Wilkinson’s 
Eyypt^ the word is assigned to aii 
Egyptian origin. The alleged Hind, 
w'ori is unknown to us an(i to the dic- 
tionaries ; if used as ‘ Oivilis ’ belie\ e.s, 
it w’as almost certainly borrowed from 
the English term. 

It is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archipelago. Jansz’s 
Javanese IHct. gives ^^gingmng, a sort 
of striped or chequered East Indian 
the last word beiM applied 
to cotton as well as linen stulfs, equiva- 
lent to French toiU. The verb gi^ 
gang in Javanese is given as meaning 
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* t-o separate, to go away,’ but this seems 
U) throw no lignt on the matter ; nor 
can we connect the name with that 
of a place on the iiortliern coast of 
Sumatra, a little E. of Acheeii, which 
we have seen wTitten Gingham (see 
BenneWs Wandering.% ii. 5, 6 ; also Kl- 
niorej Directory to India and China Seas^ 
1802, pp. 63-64). This place ap]>ears 
prominently as Gingion in a chart by 
W. Herbert, 1752. Finally, Blutcau 
gives the following: — “ Quingam. 
So in some parts of the kingfloui 
(Portugal) they call the excrement of 
the Silkworm, Bomhicis exrrcnwntnm. 
Guingao. A certain stall wliX'h is 
made in the territ()ri(‘s of the Mogul. 
JleirameSf guingoens, Caneqin.% &c. 
(^Godirihoj Viagnm da Indui^ 44).” 
Wilson gives hindan as the Tamil 
equivalent of gingham^ and ]H‘rhaps 
intends to suggest that it is the original 
of this wor(f The Tamil Diet, gives 
^^kindaiij a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 
striped or chequered.” [The Madrani 
Gloss, gives Can. ginla^ Tel. gininta^ 
'J'am, Kindan^ with the ineaiiiiig of 
“ double-threjid text ure.” The N.E.D.y 
following Scott, Malayan JCtyrds in 
English^ 142 seg., accejils the Javanese 
derivation as given above: “Mala> 
ginggang ... a striped or checkered 
cotton fabric known to Eui'ojieans in 
the East as ^ gingham.^ As an adjec- 
tive, the word means, both in Malay 
and Javanese, where it seems to be 
original, ‘striped.’ The full expres- 
sion is kain ginggang ^ ‘strijied cloth’ 
{Gra.Hhuis). The T'ainil ^kindan^ a 
kind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
cheqiiered’ (cpioted in Yule), cannot 
be Uie source of the European form.s, 
nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an indqjendent word, or a 
perversion of the Malayan term.” On 
the other hand. Prof. Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
“no one explains the spelling. The 
right explanation is simply that 
gingham is an old English sjielling 
of Guingamp. See the account of the 
‘towne of Gyngham’ in the Paston 
Letters, ed. Gairmer, iii. 357.” (8th ser. 
Notes and Queries, iv. 386.)] 

c. 1667.— Cosare Federici sayn there were 
at Tana many weavers who made ^^onupsini 
e gingani di lana c di bombaso ”— ginghams 
of wool and cotton. — Ramusio, iii. ^7v. 

1602.— “With those toils they got to 
Arakan, and took possession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 


immediately found on the beach two sacks 
of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
ginghams {guingfU's) in it ,” — De Couio, Doc. 
Tv. liv. iv. cap. 10. 

1615.— “ Captain C!ock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and browne, 
which yow sent will j)r()vo a good com- 
modity in the Kingo of Shashmuhis cuntry, 
who is a Kinge of certiiine of the most 
wostormost ilandcs of .(upon . . . and hath 
concjiiored the ilandes eullod 1’ho beques.” — 
Letter apjffi . tu CocJis\s J)nini, ii. 272. 

16t8. “The princijiiil iitamos (of the 
stulTs) are these : Gami^ins, Baftas, CMns 
(SCO PIECE-GOODS), A mimanis {usmaitls t 
sky-blues), Maclatut iif . Jirrofni (sue BEIRA' 
MEE), Trictnidias, <'/ittfe.s (see CHINTZ), 
DingtiHS (see LUNGOOTY7), Titjl'ot hi/lefi 
{Tafsi/a^ a gold stiitt from Met'cu ; see 

ADATI, ALLEJA), hot 'as (see DHOTY).” - 

IVfM 3'ir}sty 6li. 

1726.— In a list of clolb" at I’nlieat : 

“ iStkeperdt OinggangB (Twillt)il ginghams) 

Ditto Ch uilonei (slmlouiis q Vai' ntijn, 
Char. 14, 

Also 

“ Horc ( q Gingganes dnedraad."— v. 128. 

1770. — “ Uno I'cntjiine de lialles de moii- 
ehoirs, de pagiies, et de gllinganB, d’uti tri's 
}>eau rouge, (|ue los Miiliib.ires fabrKjuunt ii 
( raff unapa turn, oil ils soiit ^teblis depiiis trt*.s 
longtemps.”— Idiilas., ii. 1.5, 
noted l»y Littre.' 

1781,— “The trade of Fort St, David’s 
consists m longcloths of ditiereut colours, 
sallanqioreeH, murees, dimities. Ginghams, 
and HUccatoraiH.” — Canucriotrs L. of 67m, 
1 . .5, [Mr. Whiteway jioints out that this is 
taken word for word from Haw if ton, New 
Account (i. 355), who wrote 10 years before.] 

,, “/SarfrtM est reuonimf' par sos guin- 
gaJlB, SOS toilcR pointes ; et Pulmrate par 
.ses inouchoirs.” — tSomierat, i. 41. 

1793.— “Even tho gingham waistcoats, 
which Btrii>ed or plain have so long stood 
thoir ground, must, J hear, ultimately give 
way to the stroller kerseymere (q.v.).” — 
Hugh Boyd, Indian Ohserver, 77. 

1796. — “Guingani are cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the (Joromundel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of troos."— Fm Paolino, 
Viaggio, p. 35. 

GINOI, JINJEE, &c., n.p. Properly 
Chenji, [Shm/t; and thi.s from Tam. 
shingi, Ski. sringi, ‘ a bill ’]. A once 
celebrated hill -fortress in S, Arcot, 60 
[44] m. N.E. of Cuddalore, 36 m. N.W. 
from Pondicherry, and at one time the 
seat of a Mahratta principality. It 
jdayed an important part in the wars 
of the first three-quarters of the 18th 
century, and was neld by the French 
from 1750 to 1761. The place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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V. 1616.— “ And then they wore to publinh 
Si ]>roclaiuation in Negupatnm, that no one 
WHS to trade at Tovenapataiii, at Porto 
N<»vo, or at any other port of the Naik of 
Oinja, <>r of the King of Mussuhipiitfim, bo- 
o.iuHo these were declared enennos of the 
state, and all possible war should be made 
on them for having received among them 
the Hollanders. , . .” — liin-mro, p. (519. 

]G7h.- “Approve the treaty with the 
fawn [see KHAN] of Chengie."- LrfM ftom 
(oiirt fu Furt tit. (Jeo. In A'otts and 
I\<). i. 5. 

1(180. — “Adyicc received . . . that San- 
idgi'c, a younger brother of Suvugoe’s had 
sL*i/.od upon Rougnaut Pundit, the iStnibidar 
"1 Chengy C«»untry, and j)ut him in irons." 

J/u'd. iSo. 111. 44. 

17.^)^.— “It consists of two t<»i\ns, called 
llic (Jrcat and Little Gingee. . . . They 
• r( both surrounded by one wall. It njile.s m 
cirtMimferencp, which incloses the two tt»wns, 
.Oil! five mountains of ragged nn-k, (m the 
^inuiuits of which are built 0 strong forts. . . . 

place is iuaceoHsiblu, except from the 
t .ist and soiith-oust. . . . The place was 
vdl sup]»lied witli all iiiaiinor of stores, and 
garnsoiiod by IfiO Europeans, and sepoys 
.iiid black people in great numbers, . . 

( 'a)n5)'td(/f , Af't'onnf of (ft< M’ur, Ac., 32-1311. 

GINSENG, s. A inedical root 
vbicb has an fxtrjiordiiiun ivjuitatioii 
ill China as a restorativi*, and selLs 
lluMv at ranging from 0 to 4(X) 

<lollars an ounce. The plant Aralta 
Hcnlli. (N.O. A rahmruf). The 
second word represents the Chinese 
n.iine Jen-Shh], In tlie literary style 
Ibc drug is called siiiiplv Shhi. And 
]M»s.siblY Jin^ or ‘Man,’ lias bct'ii tire- 
li\ed on account of the forked j-auisli, 
ni.iii-like asjiect of the root, Enro]»eaii 
jiiactitioners do not recognise iks 
alleged virtues. That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, but it grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
kind inneh less esteemed, the root of 
J‘(inax uuinquafolium, L., is imjiorted 
into China from America. A very 
closety-allied plant occurs in the 
llinialayii, A. Fmido -Ginseng^ lieiith. 
Ginseng is first meiitjoned by Alv. 
‘^‘"*»edo (Madrid, 1642). [See Ball^ 
Things Chinese.^ 268 «cg., where Dr, P. 
«»nith seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value.] 

giraffe, 8 English, not Anglo- 
Indian. P'r. girafe, It. giraffa, Sp. and 
Eort. girafa^ old Sp. azorafa^ and these 
b om Ar. al-zardfa^ a caineleopard. The 
: •wrrM/pa, mmdpa^ seems to be a 

iorm curiously divergent of the same 


word, nerhaps nearer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into seraph. It is not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may be radi(;ally eoniiecti'd with giraffe. 

The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Sejitiiagint version of Deut. xic. 
5, where the woid zihndr^ rendered in 
the English Hible ‘chamois,’ is trans- 
lated KafJLii^oTdpSaKii ; oild SO also ill 
the Vulgate CAimeiopartktlfis^ [])robably 
the ‘wild goat’ of the Targums, not 
the giraffe {Evnjcl. Ijibl. i. 722)]. We 
quote some other ancient notices of the 
aiiLiiiiil, before the introduction of the 
word before ns : 


c. n c. 20. -“The animals called oimWo- 
jHinh (xa/iTjXoTTapSttXets) present a mixture 
of both tlie animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they aro Htnullcr than 
ctiinels, and shorter in the neck ; but in the 
distinotive form of the head and eyes. In 
tlie curvature of tiic back again they have 
Some resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hnir, and in the length of tail, they are 
like panthers." hivdorvs, li. 51. 

c. A. 11. 20. (\intfl/r(gH(iilx {safin^ovap- 
SdXeis) are bred in these jiarts, but they do 
not in any ri*s}iect resemble looj'ards, for 
their variegated skin is more like the 
streaked ami spotted skin of (allow deer, 
I'ho hinder quarters are so very much lower 
than the fore (piartors, that it seems as if the 
nniinul sat upon its rumii. ... It is not, 
however, a wild nninml, but rntbor like a 
domesticated boast ; for it shows no sign of 
a aavngo disjKwition." — Straho, Bk. XV'l, iv. 
§ 18, E.T. by liana Hon and Falrnnn'. 

c. A.D. 210. — Athenaous, in the description 
which he cpiotos of the wonderful jirocession 
of J*tolomy Philadelphiis at Alexandria, be- 
sides many other strange creatures, details 
130 Kthiopic sheep, 20 of EuhcEa, 12 w’hiie 
kotoiy 2t> Indian oxen, 8 Aethiopic, a hug© 
white bear, 14 pardales and 16 panthers, 4 
lynxos, 3 urkehi, ono vamelofxiidafiSy 1 Ethi- 
opic Khinocoros.— Bk. V. cap. xxxii. 


c. A.D. 520. — 

“‘'EvrcTT^ pot KaKfiva, voXitOpo^ MoO<ra 
Xiyeia, 

fUKrk BnpCtv, KCKepaap^va, 

ipvXa, 

vdpdaXiy aloXbvfarov bpov Sivviiv re 
KdpTjfXoy. 

******* 


Aeipii ol rayaif, (rriKrby d^pai, tiPara ^aid, 
g/iXby VirepOc xdpn, SoXiXol irbSes ebpla 
rapffd, 

KiitXuy 5 'obK tffa pjirpa, vbhe^ tov irdpiray 


bpdioi, , , 

dXX’ ol wpbffBey iaaiy dpelovtt, vffrarioi oi 
iroXXby bXij^brepoi." — k. t. X. 

Oppiani CyMgetica, iii. 461 seqq. 
c. 880 .— “These also printed gifts, 
among which besides other things a certain 
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8peoie8 of animal, of nature both extra* 
ordinary and wonderful. In size it wu 
equal to a camel, but the surface of its akin 
marked with flower-liko spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks were low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shunlders and fore- 
legs and chest wese much higher in propor- 
tion than the other limbs. The neck was 
slender, and in regard to the bulk of the 
rest of the body was like a swan's throat in 
ita elongation. 1’he head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of a Libyan ostrich. ... Its legs were 
not moved ulternatul^, but by pairs, tho.se 
on the right side being moved bigether, 
and those on the left together, first one 
side and then the other. . . . When this 
creature appeared the whole multitude whs> 
struck with H'^tonishmcnt, and form 
suggesting'ii name, it got from the populace, 
from the most proinincnt features of its 
body, the impri»vi.se(l name of romefo- 
ftardtiUa."— At'flno/uta^ a. ‘ 27 . 

c. WO.— “The nuwt common animal in 
those countries is the giraffe (Zax&fa) . . . 
some cxiiisidcr its ongin to be a variety 
of the camel ; others say it is owing to a 
union of the curiicl with the panther ; others 
in short tliut it is a jiarticuliir and distinct 
.species, like the horsi*, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of any crosM-hreed. . . . 
In Persian the giraffe is culled I'shttirgdo 
(‘camel-cow’). It lused to he sent os a 
present from Nnhiato the kings of Persia, 
as in later dn>s it was sent to the Arab 
princes, to the first khiilifs of the house of 
’AMMi.s, and bi the W’alis of Misr. . . , The 
origin of the giraffe has given rise to 
numerous discussioiih. It has been noticed 
that the panther of Niihia attains u groat 
size, w'hilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs," &c., &c. — 
Max Mil, in. 3-0. 

c. 12,^i3. “ Eiitrc los autres joiaus que il 

(lo Vied de la Montague) onvoia au Iloy, li 
envoia un olqihant dc crnsbil mout bion fait, 
et line beste epic Ton uppclle oxvfle, do 
cristal aussi."— ./ooict//^, ed. dr Waifly, 250. 

1271. — “In the month of dumuda II. a 
female giraffe in the Castle <jf the Hill (at 
Cairo) gave birth U) a young one, wdiich was 
nursed Iby a cow." - (hv (Joulmnirr), 

i. pt. 2, 106. 

1298. — “ Mais hien out giraffes as.scz 

? ui naiflsent cn leur pays ." — Man a rofv, 
*autlnfr'it ed., p. 701. 

1336. — “Vidi in Kudro ((.‘airo) animal 
gsraffan nomine, in unteriori parte multuni 
elevatum, longissimuni collum hnhens, ita 
ut de teeb) domiis communis altitudinis 
comedero possit. Retro ibi domissum est 
ut dorsum ejus manu hominis tangi possit. 
Non est ferox animal, sed ad niodum 
jumenti paciflciim, colore albo ot rubeo 
I>ellem habens ordinatissime decoratam." — 
(iuf. df lioldensete, 248-249. 

• 1384.—“ Ora rooconteremo della glraffa 

che hestia ella La giraffa % fatto quasi 
onme lo struzsolo, salvo che I'inibusto suo non 
ha penne (‘just like an ostrich, except that 


it has no feathers on its body ’ t) ansi ha 
lana bmiichissima . . . ella ^ veramente a 
vedere unn cosa molto contraffatta." — SittwnB 
Sigoli, V. Ill MojUe JSinai, 182. 

1404.— “When the ambosHadora arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it iin 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babylon 
hud sent to Timour Bey. . . . He had also 
with him 6 rare birds end a beast called 
jomufa ..." (then follows a very good 
description).— by Marllam, pp, 
86-87. 

c. 1430. — “ Item, I have also been in 
Lesser Indm. which is a fine Kingdom. The 
capital IS cjillod Dily. In this country are 
many elephants, and animals called sumasa 
(for sunuifa), which is like a sbig, but i.s a 
tall animal and has a long nock, 4 fathoms 
in length or longer." ~Sch Utlmger, Hak. Soi . 
47. 

1471.— “After this was brought foortho 
a giraffa, which they call Qimaffa, n benste 
liH long lugged as a groat horse, or rather 
more ; but the hinder logges are halfe a 
f<8)to shorter than the former, " Ac. ('J’ho 
Italian in Jiainuslo, li. f. 10‘2, has “ vn/i 
Qrapha, la quale cssi chiamano Zimupha 
ouer Giraffa.") — Joxafa liarkiro, in IVx^- 
tiaus in /Wsm, Hak. Soc. 54. 

1551.— “II no fut one quo los grands 
seigneurs qiieUpicH harhnros (pi'i!/ aioiit 
estd, n’ttimasMcnt rpi’en lours prosontust los 
bestes d’estningoH p,uH. Aussi un auuns 
veu pliisieiirs au ehustenii flu Cairo . . . 
eritre lewpiolles est cello ((u’il/. nommeut 
vulgairemcni Zumapa."--/^ Jte/on, f. 118. 
It is romarkuhlo to find Bolon adopting this 
Persian form in Egypt. 

GIRJA, 8. Tlii.s is H word for a 
Christiaji churdi, conunouly usrd 
the IkMigiil side of India, from Port. 
igrejd^ itself a corriijition of eccle*"i’i. 
Kliufi Khun (e. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
I their ]>laees of worstiip KalUd (Elliot j 
vii. 211). No doubt Kalutd^ as well as 
igreja^ is a form of ecckna, but the 
Hiiperiiciid resemblaiiee is small, so it 
may be siisjiectcd that the Musulman 
wTiter was speaking from book-know- 
ledge only. 

1885, — “It is related that n certain 
Maulvl, colobratod for the power of hia 
curaes, wfls culled upon by hw follow reli- 
gionists b) curse a certain church built liY 
the English in close proximity to a Mtwid, 
Anxious U) stand well with them, and fit 
the sumo timo not to offend his Euglish 
rulers, ho got out of the difficulty by cursing 
the building thus : 

‘ Oir Jt ghar I Girjftgharf OirJtl’ 

(i>.) ‘Fall down, house! Fall down, 
house ! Fall down ! ’ or simply 

'Church-house ) Church-house ! Church ! 

— J. D’Oruyther, iu Panjah and 
QmcWm, ii. 125. 
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The word is also in H8e in the Indian 
Archipelago : 

1885.“ “The village (of Wiii in the 
M(iliiccus) is laid out in rectangular plota. 

. . One of its chief edifices is the Oreclja, 
whoso grandeur quite overwhelmed us; for 
it IS fur more eluiiorutoly doc-orutud than 
iiiuny a rural iiarish church at home.” — 
//. O. Forbcn, A Aotnr((l!ift':i U’andrrings, 
p. 294. 

GOA, ii.p. Pi'operly (towa^ Oova, 
Mali!', (fuvni^ [which the Aliofroa Gloas. 
< iniiiccts with Skt. go^ ‘a cow,’ in the 
>«Misc <if th(* ‘<'owluTd country ’1 The 
laiiioiis ciipiUil of the Portuguese 
• loniiiuons in India since its capture 
I'.V Alhu(iuer«]Ue in 1510. In earlier 
liistoi'N an<l geog]'a])hy the jdace a]>- 
pears under the name of Sindabur (»r 
Sandabur (Sundajiur ?) (q.\ ). O'mv/ 
'll Kuril was an aiicienl name of the 
soinlieni Konkan (see in H. H. Jrtho)i\'< 
Il’iirLs^ Vixhnii rurami^ ii. 101, note 20) 
W’e find the idace called l»y t lie Tnrkisli 
.idmiral Sidi ’Ali Qow&i-Sa nihthur, 
uIucIj may mean “ SandfiliQr of Gova.’’ 

1.191 - 111 a copper grant of this date 
|S 1 ;!]■{) v,v have mention of a chief city 
"f KiiiihaM ^see CONCAN) ctille<l Qowa and 
Gowlpflra. See the grant as published 
l>v Miijfir lA'griiiid .lacob in ,/. /ie. /»/. A*. /!.«. 
>nc. IV 107 I'he translation is tt»o Ukwo to 
make it worth while to transcribe n quota- 
tion , but It Is interesting as nieiitioniug 
tilt* roeoiiquesi of Gna fioiii the Tiii'UahUts^ 
i.'‘. 'I’urks or ftiroign Muhoiiinietlaiis. Wo 
know from Ibn Batuta that .Mahommedan 
settlers at llunawar laid taken the place 
about 1.%J4. 

1.510 (iuit referring to some jears earlier). 
“ I departed from the city of Dnbuli .iforo- 
‘‘’iiid, and w'ont to another idand which is 
.iboiit a mile distiuit from the mainland and 
IS called Oog^. ... In this island there i.s 
a fortress near the sea, walled round after 
mir niHuncr, in which there is sonietinie.s a 
euptain who is called Suvaiii, who has 400 
nianiehikes, he himself being al.so a mamo- 
luke.’^- Varth^vta, 115-110. 

c. 1520. ' “In the Island of Tixiouri/, in 
which is situated the city of Goa, there are 
•B aldeas, and these are as follows. . , ." — 
In Auhir. Port. fosc. 5. 

“At those words (addressed by 
the Vizir of Guzorat to a Portiiguese Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said : ' Mulo- 
diotion ! You have found me with my fleet 
gone to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
before long, under favour of the Padshah, 
you shall bo driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Diu aud Ch)wa too ! ' "Sidi 'Ali 
Adfiuddn, in J. Asiat, Sor. I. tom. ix. 70. 

1602.--“ The island of Ooa is so old a 
place that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it always belongs) 


about the Viefpnning of its population. But 
we find that it was always so frequented by 
strangers that they used to have a pro- 
verbial saying : * Lot us go and take our 
ease among the cool shades of 0<M wioaf,' 
which ill the old language of the country 
means ‘the cool fertile lafid.”’ — Ciruto, IV. 
X. cap. 4. 

1 648. — “ A 11 those that have seen Europe 
and Jjitt agree with me that the Port of 
Goa, the port of i'onutaiUnnsple^ and the 
Port of Toulon^ ar^ three ri the fairest 
Ports of all our vast continent.”— , 
E T. 11 . 74 ; [ed. Hull, i. 1S6]. 

GOA PLUM. The fruit of Pariv’ 
arium rxcrUiim, nil rofluccfl at Goa from 
Mozambique, called bv the PortiigueHe 
Matoinha. “ The fruit ih almost jmre 
brown sugar in a ])aHte” {Birdir^d, 
MS.). 

GOA POTATO. Jhimromt aculeate 
{JlirduooUy MS,). 

GOA POWDER. This medicine, 
Mbich ill India is procured from Goa 
only, IS nival unble in the virulent 
eczema of Bomliay, and other skin 
diseases. In eczema it sometimes acts 
like magic, but smarts like the cutting 
of a knife. It is ohtained from Andira 
Araroha (hJ.O. Leguminomr), a native, 
(we hcdievc) ot S. Ameiica. The active 
jirineirde i.s (’hry.so] dial lie acid (Cnmnw. 
fi 01)1 Sir G. li'irdwuod). 

GOA STONE. A factitious article 
wliieliwusin great rejuite for medical 
virtues 111 the 17 th ceiiturv. See quo- 
tation helow from Mr. King. Sir G. 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 

1673. — “The Paiilistiim enjoy the biggest 
ot all the MonuHtericH at St. Koch ; in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and nii Apotho- 
cary’a Shop well furnished with Medicines, 
where (riisper A nluii m, a Florentine, a Lay- 
Brother of the Order, the Author of the 
Goa-Btones, brings them in 50,000 AV/**- 
phiua, by that invention Annually ; he is 
un Old Man, and almost Blind.' — Fryer ^ 
140-1.50. 

2590. — “ The double excellence of this 
Stone (snako-stono) recommonds its worth 
very highly . . . and much excels the de- 
servedly fumed Uanpiir Antoni, or Goa 
Stone/' — Odngttyii, 262. 

1711.— “Goa Stonee or Pedni de Oa^ptr 
Antonio, are made by the .losuits here: 
They are from i to 8 Ounces each ; but the 
Sise piakes no Difference in the Price ; W© 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Jtnpees. They are 
often counterfeited, but 'tis an eosie Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to dis- 
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cover it. . . . ManwH'h'g Stones at Fort St. 
(roorge come the nearest t-o them . . . 
Itoth Sorts are deservedly cried ufi for their 
Vertuos.”— JAtclyer, 268. 

1768-71.— “ Their inodidnos tire mostly 
such us are produced in the country. 
Amongst others, they nmke use of a kind 
of little urtihcittl ‘.tone, that is inanufuctured 
at Goa, and possesses u strong aromatic 
.scent. They give scrajungs of this, in a 
little water mixed with sugur, to their 
imtients.” t'^tamrnmSj E.T. i. 

1867.—“ The Ooa*8tone was in the IGth (0 
and 17th centuries ns much in repute tus 
the Bezoar, and for similar virtue'^ . . . 
Jt is of the shape and .“^ize of a duek'.s egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is fnahlc. 'I'he mode of employing 
it was to take n minute dose of the ])owder 
scraped from it in one’s drink every morn- 
ing . . . So jirecioiis was it esteemed that 
the great usually curried it about with them | 
in a casket of gol<l filigree."- Hist, of \ 

(iiHLs, by f. IF. M.A , p. 2.^i6. 

GOBANO,.s. The giime introduced 
some years from dapaii. l''lie name 
IS a corr. of Chinese A'’h-/i‘an, ‘checker- 
board.’ 

[1898. — “Go, projierly goumhi narahe^ 

often with little appropriateness termed 
‘ checkeru ' by European writers, is the 
most popular of the indoor pastimes of the 
Japanese, —a very different affair from the 
simple game known to Euro]-»eans as Goban 
or Gobang, pro|>er1y the name of the board 
on which go 18 played . Things 
JttlKLMM, 3rd ed., 190 .wy , where n full ac- 
count of the game will bo found.] 

GODAVEBY, n.p. Skt. Godavari., 
‘giving kiiie.’ Wliether this name of 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of .some indigcnons name 'vve know not. 
[The Dravidian name of the river is 
Goday (Tel. godc^ ‘limit’), of which 
the present name is iiossibly a corrnji- 
tion.] It is remarkable liow the (3oda- 
veiv i.s ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
with the notable except, ioii of D. Joao 
de Castro, in a work, liowever, not 
juiblished till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coa.stsof the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap. 1), mentions Gudavai^ as a 
place adjoining a (lajie of the same 
name (which ^pears in some much 
later charts as C. Gordevnr\ but takes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history. Linschoten also speaks of the 
Piirdo de, GuadoTaryn* not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, though showing tlie Kistna dis- 
tinctly. The small general map of 


India in “Cambridge’s Acr. of tlie War 
in India" 1761, confounds the sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Mahaiiadi (of C)ris.sa) and (uirries ilu* 
latter <ui to combine with the western 
river.s of tlie Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the jirevailiiig view until 
Reimell publi.sln-d tlie first edition of 
Ins Memoir (1783), in which he write.s : 

“The (ludjivcry river, or (ionga Godowry, 
commonly called (ianga in Kui'opcaii nia}is, 
and Sometimes (hnigm Indian hi‘^tone‘^, has 
generally been represented as the same 
river with that of t 'at tack. 

As we have no authority that I can find 
for suyipoHing it, the o])UiioM must have 
been taken uj), on n supjiosition that there 
was no opening between the mouths of the 
Kistna and Mahanadce (or ('attack river) 
of magnitude siitticient for such a river as 
the (biiiga ” (pjt. 74-7:”') [also ihid. 2nd ed. 
244 J, As to this error see also a ijuobi- 
turn from D’Anvillc under KEDGEREE. It 
i". probable that wliat that geographer says 
111 his JCchnn utitnuPHs, ]>. that he had 

no real idon of the Godavery. That name 
occurs in his b(H>k onlj as “la pointe dc 
Gaudewari." This pfunt, he sajs, i** about 
K.N.E. of the “ river of Narsiijuir, ’’ at 
a distance of about 12 leagues; “it is 
a low lain!, intersected b\ several river- 
jirms, forming the mouth- of that which 
the maps, esteemed to bo most correct, call 
Wrnsnoii; and the river of Narsa})ur is 
itself one of ♦hose arms, according to a MS. 
niaj* inmy pos-ossion." Narsapuram is the 
imnic of u taluk on the westernmost delta 
branch, or Vasishta Godavari (see Morris, 
Man. oj Goi/amnf lO.'lJ. Wcnsrroii 

appears on a map in Baldaeus (1672), as the 
name of one of the two mouths of the 
Eastern or Guutnml Godavari, entenng tlie 
sea near Connga. It is perhaps the winie 
name on that branch, whore there 

was an English Factory for many years. 

In tlic neat map of “Regionum 
(Uioromandel, (Jolconda, al Orixa,” 
w'liich is in Baldaeus (1672), there is 
no iudii alion of it wdiat^ever except, as 
a short inlet from the sea called Goilde- 
wary. 

1538.—“ 'rho noblest rivers of this province 
(J)agueiu or Deccan) are six in number, to 
wit ; Crusna {Krishna), in many places 
know'n as Hinapor, because it pusses by a 
city of thii:, name (Hinda/nlr f ) ; Bivra (read 
Hi nut f ) ; those two rivers join on the 
borders of the Deocan and the land of 
Canura (q.v.), and after traversing great 
distances enter the sea in the Oria territory ; 
Malaprare [Matprahhal) \ Guodayam (road 
Giiodavaxi) otherwise called Gangua ; Pur- 
nadi ; Tapi. Of these the Malaprare enters 
the sea in the Oria territory, and so does 
the Guodayam ; but Purnadi and Tapi 
enter the Gulf of Oambay at different 
points ." — JofUt de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro 
da Cotta da India, pp. 6 , 7. » 
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f. ir>90.— “ Here (in Berar) are riverH in 
abimdanco ; GHi»ecially the Oanga of Gotam, 
which they alflo call OodovAll. The Ganga 
Ilf Hindustan they dedicate t<i Mahaden, 
Imt this (ianga to Gotam. And they tell 
wfinilcrfiil legends of it, and |){iy it great 
arlomtion. It has its siinngs in the Sahya 
Ihlls near Tninbak, and passing through 
tlie Wilayat of Ahuiadnagar, onter‘< Borar 
:in(l thence Hows on to Tihngrina.”--/l iH-i- 
AUiuri (orig.) i. 4715; [ed. Junrti, ii, 228. | 
\Vi‘ niiiy iihserve that the iiiosi easterly of 
the Delta hrniiches of the (Jodaier) is .stdl 
callod (fit nt amt. 

GODDESS, fl. All absurd coitu]»- 

iKMi uliicli used to In* ;i]»]ilied by our 
-oiinlrvnieu in ibe old sell leiiicnts in 
Die Aial.'iy eouiitrieM |o llu* \oiiug 
Moiiii'ii ol’ tb(‘ land. It is Malax 
‘a X iigin.’ 

e. 1772 — 


quasi debaixo de chao” (‘‘almost under 
ground”), but tliis is seldom tbe case. 

[1518.— “. . . in which all his rice and a 
Gudfun full of maco was burned ." — Lfttcr 
7^. Aiuiifulc tv AnnUfurrquVf Fob. 22, 
India Oflico, MBS. i\yrjH> ( %roniffogira, vol. I. 

[1552. — “At night secretly they cleared 
their Glldams, which arc rooms nlmost under 
gnmnd, for tear of Jiarroa. floe. JI. 

Ilk vi. ch. 3.] 

lf»r)2. — “ . . . and imierod them to plunder 
many godowns [guditf!^) in which there was 
such ahundniice of clove, nutmeg, inuee, 
and sandal wood, that our pec)]ilo could not 
transport it aJl till they had callod in tlio 
l)eople of Malacca to eoiiijilcto its removal." 
— Castan/iffla, iii. 27G-7 

. . Godowns (f/f/rffitw), which 
arc strong houses of stone, having the lower 
jiart built with lime."— II. i. 23H. 
I ('I’he last two (piotations refer t.o events in 
: 1511.) 


And then how strange, at night t>pprcst 
B\ toiK, witli song^ yiu’re lulle<l to rest , 
Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Delightful »" 

IF. J/ar.w/r><, in ]J. 

1?^4. “ A l.id at olio of these entertain* 

Mieiits, .isked unotlier hus opinion of a 
gaddees who w.is then danemg. 'If .she 
were ]ilated with gold,’ replied he, ‘ I would 
iii't take lier for iny concubine, nnuh le.ss 
fur nix wife.’ IJ. vf >«/««//«, 
2iid cd., 280. 

GODOWN, H. A xvurebou.se fur 
goods mid stores; jiii outbiiilrliiig used 
I'll .stores; a .store-room. 'J'lie xxord is 
III coiistmit iiHc in the (dinie.se iiorls as 
"'*11 us in lufliu. Tin* II. and Beiig. 
[tudam is iip]>areiil ly an adojilioii of the 
Aiiglij-Iiidian word, not its original. 
'Idle word ap]>ears to have ]ui.s.sed to 
tin* coiitiTieiit of liidiu froju the eastern 
^I'ttlcineiits, wliere the Malay xvord 
gadong 18 used iu tlie wme sense 
"f ‘ store.-rooin,’ Init also iu that of 
‘a house built of hriek or stone.’ 
‘"’'till tlie word apy)ear.s to have come 
l*ri manly from the Soulh of India, 
'xliere in Teliigu gidanjiij giddiing% in 
Tamil kidangu^ signily ‘a place where 
goods lie,’ from to lie.^ It appears 
111 {Singhalese also as guddvia. it is a 
hiet that many common Malay and 
Javanese words arc Tamil, or only to 
be explained by Tamil. Free inter- 
course between the Coromandel Coast- 
and the Arch’pelago is very ancient, 
and when the Fortuguese first appeared 
at- Malacca they found there niiiiierous 
^‘ttlers from S. India (see 8.v. KLINO). 
Bluteau gives the word as palavra aa 
India, and explains it as a “logea 


1 . 570 . — . . but the mcruh.'int-H have all 
«Mic house or Mnna.on, which house they 
call Godon, which is made of brickes."-- 
( *a>'sar IWi/n lit , in //a/*/. 

158.5. “In the Palace of the King (at 
JVgii) arc many nmgii’iine.s both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Kiiidulwood, and lign*aloc.s, 
and all .such things, have their gottonit 
(gottoni), xvhicli IS us much as to sa) separate 
chamber-.."— (rc.s*y>(//(> f. 111. 

[c. 1G12. — . . if 1 did not ho would 
take uxvu} from me the key of the gadong. ” 
-Damrrg, Ltiten, 1 . 195.] 

1613. — “As fortolowis e fortitica(,*(5os do 
Maluyos ordmuriumento orao aodiflicios do 
matte onlujpado, dc tjiie huvia iiiuytus casas 
e armcnyus ou godoens (|ue suo aediificioa 
sobtorrnnoos, em ijue os mcrciidi)rc.s roculhem 
as roui>as dc Choromandel per il perigo de 
fogo .”— de Eredla, 22. 


1615.— “We paid Juo. Dono 70 f«ia? or 
plate of bars in full payment of the fee 
syniple of the gadonge over tho way, to 
we.stward of English howso, w'horeof lOO 
taies was paid before ." — Coeksa Daini, i. 39 ; 
[in i. 1.5 gedongej. 


[ „ “An old ruined brick house or 

godung." — Foster, Letters, iii. 109, 

[ „ “The same goods to bo locked up- 

in the gaddones."— /farf. iii. 159,] 


1634.- 

“ Virfio das ruos as scciotas minas 


Das abrawxdas casas ns ruinas, 

£ das riquozas os gudoes dosortos." 

Malacca Coiiguistada, x. 61. 
1680.— “Rent Rowle of Dwelling Houses, 
Goedowns, etc., within tho Garrison in 
Christian Town."--Jn Wfieeler, i. 253-4. 

1683.— “I went to ye Bankshall to mark 
out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for ye Honble. Company's Salt 
Fetre^—Eedget, Diary, March 5; [Hak.. 
Boo. X. 67J. 
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1696.— " Monday, 3rd Auf^iist. The Choul' 
trv .luaticeH having pruduued examinatiuna 
taken by them concerning the murder of a 
child in the Black town, and the robbing 
of a godown within the walls it is orderad 
that the Judge- Advocate do cauae a Boasion 
to be hold on Tuesday tho 11th for the trial 
of the criminals ." — Ojicmf Mnmmtuliiniy in 
i. 303. 

[1800. — “The i-ook-room and 2iOdoun at 
the Laul Bang iirc c<ivered in." — WfUinnUtu^ 
i. 66.] 

1809.— “The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse: it was tilled with 
goods, and I could not **00 it." — Ld. Valeufia, 

1 . 237. 

1880.— “These ‘Qodowns' . . are one 
of the most marked features of a Jai>ane.si‘ 
town, lK»th bocau‘»c they are white where | 
all else 1 ft gray, and booauftc they are solid 
where all else is perishable ." — Miitk Hird's 
JajMUt, i. 264. 

OOGLET, GUGLET. H. A wjiter- 
liottlf, usually tyirtlu-iiwaiv, of globular 
body with a long m*clv, tlie .same as whal 
is called in Bengal nioiv coiiinionlv a 
aurdhl (see SERAI, b., KOOZA). This 
is the u.sual torm now ; the article 
deHcril)ed hy Liiischoteii and Pyrard, 
with a sort of cullender mouth and 
jiebldes shut, inside, wa.s snmewhat 
<lifl’ereut. CoiTn]de(l from the Port.. 
(forgulfta^ the name of such a \e.s.sel. 
The Freiic'h ha\e also in this sense 
ffargoulette, and a word gargouilUy our 
medieval gurgoyle ; all derivations from 
fforga^ gfiryu^ gorge, ‘the throat,’ found 
ill all the Romance bmgne.s. Tma 
Cringle shows tliat the word is uwid 
in the W. Indies. 

1598. — “'JTiefte cruftos are called Oorgo- 
letta." — 60; [Huk. Boc. i. 207]. 

1599. — In hehnj, vii. 28, the word is 

written Oorgolaae. 

c. 1610.— “II y a line piece de torre fort 
rielicate, et toute perc^e de potits trous 
fa^onnez, et au dedans y a de potiteft pierros 
<iui ne peuvont sortir, e'efit pour nottoyor le 
vase. 11s appellent cela gargOUlette : I’oau 
n’en sort© quo jrieu a la fois." — Pgrard de 
Lavaly ii. 43 ; [Hak Soc. ii. 74, and noo i. 
329]. 

[1616.—“. . . 6 Ctorgoletti."— F’wtcr, 
Letterxy iv. 198.] 

164g._« They all drink out of QorgeltneB, 
that is oat of a Pot with a Spout, without I 
setting the Mouth thereto."— T. Van Spil~ 
hergtni Voyage, 37. 

c. 1670. — “ Quand on est k la maison on & 
des ChmrganlettM OU aiguikres d’une cer- 
toine pierre poreuae.” — Bernier (ed. Amst.), 
ii. 214 ; [and oomp. ed. Constable, 356]. 

1688.— “L’on demne k ohaoun de oeux 
que leur malheur conduit dans oea aaiatei 


prisons, iin (mt de terre plein d'eau pour so 
laver, un autre plus propre de oeux qu on 
apj:»elle GurgUleta, auwn plein d'eau pour 
boire." — iJeffon, RH, dr flnquiitition de Ctnt, 

m. 

c. 1690. — “The Siamese, Malays, and 
Macassar people have the art of making 
from the larger cocn-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vesselft, cups, and those other 
receptacles for water b) drink called Gor- 
gelette, W'hich they set with silver, and 
which no iloiibt by the ignorant arc .supjiosod 
to lie made of tho jirocious Maidive cocos." 
— Ituniphiun, I. 111. 

1698.- “The same way the,! have «»f 
cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
w*mp]ied about their Gurgulets and Jars, 
which arc vessels made of a ihuoiis Kind of 

Earth." — b'lgn, 47. 

1726.— “However, they were much aston- 
ished that the water in the Gorgolets in 
that treincndoii.s heat, o.«peciiilly out of 
d«K)rs. was found quite cold." — Wifentijn, 
< 'boi II. .59. 

1766 — 1 purfeetb’ remember haring sai«l 

that it W’f»uld not be amiss for (reueral 
C'arnac to have a man with a Goglet of 
water ready to pour cm his head, whonevtT 
he should begin to grow w'arni in debat©,"-- 
Jjiin/ iVn'C, (Jomn, Fort William, .Jan. 29. 
In Long, 406, 

182fJ. — “ Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheosty . . luus mistaken youi 
boot for tho goglet in which you carry yc»ur 
w'ater on the line of march.” — A'/o/vZ-s 
Mmtoire, ii. 149. 

c. 1H3U. — “1 was not long in hading a 
bottle of very tolerable rum, some suit junk, 
sf'me biscuit, and a goglet, or porous earthen 
jar of water, with sonio cujiital cigars."- - 
Tom Vringle, od. 1863, 152. 

1832. - “ Murwan sent for a woman named 
Joada, and handing her some virulent iioison 
folded up in a piece of paper, said, ‘ If you 
can throw this inU> UusBuirn gugglet, he on 
drinking a mouthful or tw-o of water will 
instantly bring up his liver pioce-moul.’”-' 
JlerHuU, tFiiwon-e-Islam, 156. 

1855.—“ To do it (gild the Rangwai 
Pagoda) they have envoTo{ied the whole in 
an oxtnw>rdinary scaffolding of bamlKSw, 
W'hich kniks as if they had been enclosing 
tho nagoda in liasketwork to keej) it fn»m 
breaking, os you would do with a water 
goglet for a ddJb journey." — In Blachoood's 
Mag., May, 18.56. 

GOGO, GOGA, n.p. A tewn i»ii 
the inner or eastern shore of Kattywur 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of soinf 
importance, with au anchorag:e sheltered 
by the Isle of Peraiii (the Beircm of the 
quotation from Ihn Batuta). fhigc 
^pears in the Catalan map of 1376. 
Two of the extracts will show how 
this unhappy city used to suffer at the 
hands of Portuguese. Gkgo is no«' 
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M\ip«rHeded to a gi'eat extent by Bliau- 
iiugar, 8 in. distant. 

1321.— “Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Lord 1321." — 
Letter of Fr. Jordanua, in Cathatf, &c. i. 228. 

c. 1343!—“ Wo doi>artod from lieirain and 
arrived next day at the city of KtLka, whudi ' 
is larpo, and poHsosHos extensive Ua/ars. Wc 
jiufliurod 4 miles off because i)f the ol»b 
tide "—lloi Itufittu, iv. GO. 

].'»31. — “The (Tovonmr (Niiivi da <'nnha) 

. . . took counsel to order a Hi*ot to remain 
bohiiid to make war u|)oii r.imlmya, leaving* 
Antonio do Saldanha with .W sad, to wit : 1 
iraleons, and the rest iralleys aial i^aleots, 
and rowiiii^-voHsels of the Kiiijj's. with Home 
private ones ontfor to reiiuiin, m the proed 
t(tr ]»ri/e. And in this fleet there staved 
1000 men with jfood v\dl for the iilnnder 
h(^fore them, and manv honoure<l ^eiitlcnieu 
and caiitains. And rmmin^r iip the Hiilf 
Iln'V Clinic to a city cnlh-d Ooga, ]>eoj)lod hy 
rich merchants ; anrl the fleet entcriiijj by 
the river ravuyrod it bv tiro and sword, 
‘'lajin^r much jieojilc. . . (b/mi, iii. 418, 

[c. 1390. — “Ghogeh." See under SUR* 
ATH I 

W02. - “ . . . the city of Qogi. which was 
one of the largest and most opulent in 
traflic, wealth and jiovver of all those of 
<!ambnva. . . . This city lies almost at the 
head of the Gulf, on the wostorii side, 
spreading over a level plain, and from 
< ortfiiii ruiiiH of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old tunes a very great 
]ilac(i, and under the dominion of certain 
foroigncrs.’'~-fVMfo, IV. vii. cap. 3. 

I(il4. — “Tlio iMis-sago across from Siirrato 
fo Goga i.s very short, and so the throe 
ileets, starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall. . . . The next day the 
1‘ortugueHe returned a.shore Ut hum the city 
■ . . and entering the city they sot tire to 
it in all (piarters, and it begun to bln/.e 
With Huch fury that there w'as burnt a groat 
Muantity of merchandize {foM’ndoa de porif)y 
which was a huge loss to the Mwirs. . . . 
After the burning of the city they abode 
there 3 days, both captains and soldiers 
content with the ainindance of their liooty, 
and the fleet stood for Dio, taking, bosifles 
the goods that were on board, miiny Uwits 
in tow laden with the same .” — fiocarroy 
Jieeada, 333. 

[c. 1660. — “ A man on foot going by land 
Y* a small village named the Gauges, and 
from thence crossing the end of the Gulf, 
can go from Diu to Surat in four or five 
days. . . TavfrnifTy od. Bally ii. 37.] 
1727.— “Ooga is a pretty largo Town . . . 
hoH some Trade. ... It bus the Conveni- 
ences of a Harbour for the laigest Ships, 
though they lie dry on soft Mud at low 
Water."— HamiUony i. 143. 

. CK^LLA, OOGALA, n.p. This 
IS still the xiaine of a village on a 
lieninsular aaady spit of the mainland, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
Diu, and formerly itself a fort. .It 
was known in tlie 16tli century as the 
Villa do8 lluvuSy because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayitz, the Mahoni. (loveruor), 
not much trusting the Rumea {i.e. the 
Turkish Mercenariea), “or willing that 
tliey ahould he witliiu tlie Fortress, 
sent them to dwell tliere.” (LV/n-os, 
11. iii. ea}>. 5). 

1323.— “ Hnga dyo o gogolla a e! Rev- de 
<'iml)aya trezo layquos cm tanga.s . . . 'xiij 
lu)( I ues. ” — Lemhra Ufa, IM . 

1.338 — 111 liute/lm, I'omhn, 230, 2.39, we find 
“ Alfaudeguu de Guogualaa." 

1.339.- “. . . tornuiiating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on winch stand.s a 
f<*rl which they call Gogala, and the 
Ht)rtiigiieHii the I din dus Ilmtn't. On the 
]>uint of this tongue the I’ortuguoso made n 
Itcaiitiful round bulwark ."— de Caatruy 
I'nnuno linUiro, p. 218. 

GOLAH, s. llind. ijold (from ijol, 

‘ round ’). A Htore-houHe for gram or 
.salt ; 80 culled from the typical form 
of ftudi storedum.'ies in many jiarts of 
India, Mz. a circular wall of mud 
w ith a coni(‘al roof. [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gold at Patna, 
comjiletcd in 1780, but never used.] 

1 178,3. — “Wo visited the Gola, a building 
iiitendoil for a public granary.”- In Lorhe^y 
<h\ Mem. 2ud ed. u. 443. J 

1810. — “The golah, or warobouHe."— 
Wi/hamsotiy V. M. li. 343. 

1878. — “The villagers, w'ho wore really in 
want of food, and madcloned b> the sight of 
those golahs stored w'ith grain, could nut 
resist the temptation to help themselves.” — 
Lif m the Mofuaxily ii. 77. 

GOLD MOHUB FLOWER, s. 

Caemilpinin pulcJiffrrivmy Sw. The 
name is a corruption of the H. gubnory 
which i.s not in the dictionaries, hut is 
sMiid to mean ‘ jieacock-flower.’ 

[1877.— “ITie crowd began to press to the 
great Gool-mohur tree."— Allardifcey Gittj of 
Sunaiunry iii. 207.] 

GOLE, s. The main body of an 
army in array ; a clustered body of 
troops ; an irregular squadron of horse- 
men. P.— H. glwl; perhaps a con- 
fusion with the Arab, jiawt (giaai), ‘a 
troop’ : [hut Platts connects it with 
Skt. kuUiy ‘an assemhlage 

1607.— “As the right and left are called 
BerAnghAr and SewAnghAr . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call ghttL, 
the right and left do not belong to the 
^bXL—Bidm-y 227. 
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1S03. — “When within reuch, ho fired a 
few n>unds, on which 1 fomiwl my men 
into two ghOleB. . . . Both gholes at- 
tempted to turn hie flnnkN, but the men 
behaved ill, and wc were ropulaed." — 
Hhninery Mil. Menu i.'298, 

1849.— “About tlii>< time a larpe gole of 
horHomen came on towards me, and I pro- 
fiosed to charpe , but as they turned at once 
from the fire of the guns, and as there was a 
nuIloA in front, I refrained from advancing 
after tliem." — Jin'tfadtn- Lurhvtnid, Reintrl of 
*lnd Cavalr}/ Dirmum at Jiattle of Goujeriat. 

OOMASTA, aOMASHTAH, s. 

Hind, from Pors. [fumdshtah^ 

‘ a]>puinted, delegated.’ A native agent 
or facitor. In Madras the modern aj»- 
plication is to a clerk for vcrnariilar 
correspondence. 

1747. — “A‘«forthe Salem < Moth they beg 
leave t<» defer settling any I'rico for that 
sort till they can be adviserl from the Goa 
Maaten (!) in that l^rovincc F(. S/. Dat'of 
Coiusii., May 11. MS. Kecords in India 
Office. 

17fi2. — “\ou will direct the gentleman, 
Gomastahs, Muttmuddn's (sec MOOT- 
BUDDY), and Mnoudnes, and other officers 

the English Company t<i relimpiish their 
farms, taa/urs (see TALOOE), gunges, and 
golaha" — The Nabob to tkr (iovrrnur, in law 
SifUiH, i. 229. 

177d. — “The Magistrate shall apisiint 
some one |tcrson his gomastah or Agent in 
each Town.” — HoHud's (fode, 55. 

1778. — “The ('oiupany determining if 
[Kissiblo to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gomastahs, or 
(lonbjo factors in their own pay."— 
ed. 1803, ii. 57. 

c. 178.5. — “ 1 wrote an order Ut my 
gomastah in the factory of Hughly.’’— 
(JarrdocLoH's Lfe of Cltve, iii. 448, 

1817. — “The banyan hiro.s a spocic.s (»f 
broker, called a Gomastah, at so much u 
month."— Mill’s III Hf. iii. 13. 

1837. — . . (M’he Rajah) sent us a very 
good breakfast , when we had eaten it, his 
C^mashta (a sort of secretary, at least more 
like that than anything else) came to 
say . . .” — Letters from Mtulraj^^ 128. 

GOMBBOON, ii.p. The old name 
in European doc uiu cuts of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known as 
Bandar *A hbds, or ’A bhdsl. The latteT 
naine was given to it when Shah 
’Abbas, after the capture and destruc- 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
established a port there. The site 
which he selected was the little town 
of Gamiilll. This had been occupied 
by the Portuguese, who took it from 
the ‘King of Lar’ in 1612 , hut two 
years later it was taken by the Shah. 


The name is said (in the Geog. Magazint\ 
i. 17) to be Turkish, meaning ‘a 
Custom Hou.se.’ The word alluded t<> 
is probably yavirut^ which has tlmt. 
iiieaniug, and which is again, througli 
Low Greek, from the Ijiitiii cortim^cvutn. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly probable. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below js 
from Pers. kamriin^ ‘a shrimp,’ nr 
Port. raviarao.t meaning the .same. 

The fir.sl mention of Gombroon iiv 
the E. 1. Pa]>er.s .seems to be In 16U:, 
wlien Edmund Goiinok, the Company’s, 
chief agent, in the Gulf, calls it “Goi//- 
branriy the best port in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious port of 
Gombroon” (Sninshitrif^ i. 484-5; 
[Foster^ LrttrrSy iv. 264]). There 
ail Engli.sh factory here sfioii aftci 
the <-apUire of llorniuz, and it con- 
tinued to he maintained in 1759, when 
it was taken by the Comte d’E.stjiiiig. 
The factory was re-e.stablislied, hut 
ceased to exist a year or two after. 

f1.5().5.— “ /;a/;/(A7 Gombruc, ao-callod ia 
Perssian and Turkish, w’hicli ineuiiM Custom- 
luumc."- A/fiJOr Oieilanil .hmrneii^ 

Ann. Mardim. / ('oli<u, ser. 4. p. 217.1 

Ifil 1. — (M’ho Ccptain-ninjor) “ under orders 
of Doll) laii.s du (lama returned to .Hueeonr 
Comor&o, but found the onomy’.s flcit 
already there and the fort surrendered. . . 

News which was heard by Dom Luis da 
Gama and nuxst of tlio peojile of Ormuz m 
such w’uy as might bo expected, some of 
the old foJk.s of OrmiiK proguostienting iii 
oiico that in losing Coznorfto Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, seeing that, the 
former wa.n like a barlucan or outwork «mi 
which the rage nf the Persian enemy Hjiont 
Itself, giving tune to Ormuz to prepare 
against their coming thither." — /hwarr«, 
Jtevada^ 349. 

1622.-“ That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from below that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a loi^uo and a 
half ... we arrived here in Combril, a 
place of docent .size and jKipulation on the 
Hea-sbnro, which the Persians now-a-dnys, 
laying aside os it wore the old name, call 
the ‘ Port of Abbas, ’ because it was wrested 
from the Port-uguoso, who formerly jioBsessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas.” 
— V. della Valley ii. 413 ; [in Hak. Soc. i. 3, 
he calls it CombuJ. 

c. 1630.— “ Giunbrown (or (7omroo«, os 
some pronounce it) is by most Persians 
Kot’ cald Hander or the Port 

Towne . . . some (but 1 commend tbom 
not) write it Oamrou, others OomroWf and 
other-some Canmeroon, ... A Towne it is 
of no Antiquity, rising daily out of the 
mines of late glorious (how most wretched) 
Onnvt."—Sir T. Herhertf 121. 
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1673. — “The Sailors had stigmatized this 
]tlfice of its Excessive Heat, with this sarciisti- 
cul Saying, That thf're uhis hut an Iiu'h-heit/ 
ht'iiveni Qomberoon and H€ff."—Fr)fer, 2*24. 

Fryer in another jilaco (marginal rubric, 
p 331) says; “Gombroon ware, made of 
Earth, the best next (’hiiia.” Was this one 
of "the sites of manufacture of the Persian 
porcelain now so highly prized '{ f “ The mam 
lancties of this Porso Chinese ware are the 
following. — (1) A sort of Hemi-p<irec‘laui, 
<allc(l by Eiigli'ih dcaloib, <|Uite without 
MM'-oii, ' tf'omhnt^in ware,’ which i pure 
uhitc and suiiii-tniiispaiTiit, hut, unlike 
rhiMcse jsm clam, is soft aruJ friable wlien 
not j»rotcctod by the gla/e. --/'w<r//. 

‘.'th ed. MX. 0*21 .’l 

1727 — “Till-. Gombroon "as formerly a 
I 'isliing 'I’owu, and whoa S/mn heg.iii 

to build it, bad its A juiellation from the 
I'ortngiie/e, in horisiori, because it was .a 
vood |)lacc for ralching Prawns and 

sbriiiip^, which thev call Camerong." --1. 
Ilaunhon, i. SI2 . led! 1711, i. l>3j, 

1702 “As this ofbeer (( ointe d'Kslaiiig) 
bi(»ke his parole by taking and do- 
'■iroMiig oiir .scttlouients at Gombroon, and 
upon the west Coast of Sumatra, at a time 
when lie was still a prisoner of war, wo have 
laal before Ins Majesty a true state of the 
<-.re.” - In Lvmj, 288. 

OOMUTI, s. Malay gimiifi [Scotl 
gl^e^ (/(oadC] A still, stance voseiiildmg 
boiselnur, and fonning cMollonl cord- 
age (the t’a/ios ucgnis of the Portuguese 
- -Many, KdtU’Katd ^]alalJ0U^ p. 92), 
soiiietiine.H ini]iro]ierly called COir 
('I V.), wliieli is ]>rodiic(‘d liy a palm 
gi'ouing 111 l,he Archipelago, Arnigu 
^dirJidrifn’d, Laliill. {Jiordxsds GohiuldK, 
Loui ). Tile tree also furnishes ^ulanu 
or ri‘ed-]u*ns for writing, and the 
inaterial for the poi.soned arrows used 
'Mill the iilow-tiilie. Tli(‘ name of ihe 
l».ilni itself in Malay is antui. (See 
SAG WIRE . ) T1 1 e re i s a ve ry in teresii i ig 
acc.oiiiit, of tliis palm in Ruwphiun^ Ih rb. 
Amh,^ i. pi. xiii. Dampier sjteaks of 
tlie fibre thus : 

1686.— “. . , There i.s aiiuther sort of 
i’otrccuhloa . . . that aro black, uiid more 
strong Hud lusting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like HorHe-hair at the Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco trees. 
Ibis sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor.’’— i. 29fi. 

OONG, 8. Tills w'ord appears to he 
Millay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
J^rigiiwlly Javanese), go,ig or agwig. 
[‘‘The word gong is often said to he 
Chinese. Clitlbrd and Swettenhani so 
mark it ; but no one seems t-o be able 
to point out the Chinese original” 
(Scotty Malayan Words in Enghshy 63 ).] 


Ita well-known application is to a 
disk of thin bell-metal, which when 
struck with a mallet, yields musical 
note.s, and is used iu Ui(‘ further ea.st 
as a siih.sl.iMite for a hell. [“ TJie name 
gonffj agong^ is c.onsidtM-ed to be imiUtive 
or suggestive of tln^ sound which the 
instrument produces” {Srott, Inc. cit. 
51).] Marcel Devic says that the won! 
eviMs in all the laiigu&ges of the 
ArcliJpehigu ; [foi ihc variants see 
h>r. ril ]. He dell lie, s it as meaning 
“instrument de musiq^ue aussi :i])]>ele 
fdm-tdin” ; hut see under TOM-TOM. 
I’lie great d^am, to xvliich ])ampier 
.ipplies the name, vas used like the 
metalli'*, ytwg fui striking the hour. 
Systems of gongs variously arranged 
foini Ji.irmonioiih musical instruments 
among the ihirmese, and still more, 
idahoralely among the Javanese. 

The Void IS commonly apjilied hy 
Anglo-Indians also to tin* 11. ghantu 
(gddta^ Dec.) or gharl, a thicker metal 
tii.se, not musical, used iu India fur 
striking the hour (see GHTJRRY). The 
gong hcing used to strike the hum*, 
we find the vord ap]>lied by Pryer 
(Iik(‘ (fffi’nj) to the liour itself, or 
int.crval denoted. 

c. l.'ibO.- “ In the morning before day the 
(Jenorall diil strike his Gongo, whijh Is an 
instninieiit of War th.at soaiideth like a 
boll.’’ {'Phis wa ‘1 in Africa, near IJengiiola). 
.!</#•< ;d. oj Aiulrtur IStdh/^ in yborZ/tw, ii. 970. 

1673.- “’I’hoy have no Watches nor Hour- 
(ila-ses, but measure ’IHme by the drojiping 
of Water tint tif a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or loss than half an Hour ; when 
they Ktrils .0 €inee distinctly, to tell thorn it’s 
the First Ghong, which' is renew'ed ut the 
Second Ghong for 'J’wo, and so 'Phroo nt the 
End of It till they come to Eight ; when they 
strike on phe Brass Vessel nt thoir liberty 
to give notice the JWr (see PUHUR) is out, 
and nt laist strike One leisurely to toll them 
It is the First /'cr#' ” Frgrr, 186. 

1686. — “ 111 the Sultan's Mosque (at 
Miiidunuo) there is a great Drum with hut 
one Hoad, called a Gong ; which i.s instead 
of a (^lock. 'J’his Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, iit 3, 6, and 9."—l>ainpny, i. 333. 

1726.--“ These gongB (gongon) are beaten 
very gently |Rt the time when the Prince is 
going to make his appearance.” — T 

iv. 58. 

1750 - 52 .— “Besides those (in China) they 
have little drums, great and small kettle 
drums ffunffiinga or round brass basons like 
frying iSnsT’^^/Torcca, 248. 

1817 “ 

“ War music bursting out from time to time 

With gong and tymbalon's tremendous 
Lai fa Rookh, MokaniM. 

Tremendous sham poetry ! 
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1878 .—". . . lo noui pl6b6ion . . . sonna 
dans leH salons. . . Unmme un cuup du 
cymbalo, un do c-oh gonffB qui sur les tholltres 
d"e faerie annonoeiit le.s apiwritioiiM fantos* 
tiquos.” — Alph. Ihutdfi^ Lt Atifkih, ch. 4. 

GOODRT, s. A (juilt ; H. 

[The gi(dri^ us distin^uisliocl from the 
raztii (see ROZYE), i'’ tlie bundle of 
rags on vvliu h F.ikirs and I lie ver\ 
jioorest ]H*o])le sleep.] 

l.'>98. — “They make abo faire coiiorlits, 
which the} call Godorims [oij (.'olchas, 
which are vcrj fairo and pleasant t(» the oje, 
stitched with silko ; ana abo of cottim of 
all niUiur'' and stitchiunes " — I.niachotou^ 
eh. : [Hak. Soc. i. filj. 


tensive dilfiisioii is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujarat 
(see OOOZERAT) as well as to Gujraf 
and Gujrdnwdlft in the Punjab. And 
during the IHth eeiitury u great part of 
Saharanpfir District in the Northern 
Don!) was also (jailed Gujrdt (see ElhnVn 
Ritces^ b}' Bettmes^ i. 99 

— “Tn the hill-eo\intr\ between NiliVb 
and Behroh . . . and udjoiiiinic: to the hill- 
country of Kashmir, uro the .bit«<, Gujers, 
and many other men of similar tribes.”— 
Mnnnirx of lUtftpy, 

[irs.'i — “Tlic* road is info'.tod by tribes of 
banditti called ffOOgUTB and mtaMitties 
In Forh'x, (h. Mtiii. 2nd od. II. 42d. | 


c. 1610. — “ Lfs matelats et los couverturcs | 
sont de soyc ou do toille do coton fayonnA' | 
II tuutes sortes do h^fures et coulour. lb 
appellcnt cola Gouldrins." — Pinard (A i 
JmihiI, ii. i‘l , [Hak. Hoc. ii. 4j. 

1653. — “Goudrin ost mi termo ludon ci 
Hortugnis, <jui signilio dos coimortures 
picquecs de cotton." — /u llimltuin-le- 
f/oM:, od. lO.’i”, p. 539. 

[1819.— " He directed him t<» go to his 
place, and take u godhra of his (a kind of 
«»lfl patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Kuqueers frequently nave t(j lie down upon 
and throw over their shoulders). "—Tr. Lit. 
StK. ho. 1. 113.] 


QOOGULi s. H. qiujaly gufffful^ Skt 

guggulftf gifgifidii. The aromatic gum- 
resin of the BaUumudmdrun j 

{AmyriH a gnl.l()ch<(^ Ho.vb.;, lhc| 
muil of llie Arabs, and geiuq-ally 
sn])po8ed to be the bdellium of the 
ainneuts. Tt ih im]iorte<l from tlie 
Be via terntorv, v(est of Sind (see JJo. 
Gfyi}t. SeLirJiiin'i (N.S.), No, ami. p. 326). 

1.52.').— (Prices at Cambay). " Gugall 
d’oruinu/. (the niaund), 16 f’dni.'i Lnu- 
hraii^u, 43. 

1813. — "Gogul is a species of bitumen 
much used at Bombaj and other parts of | 
India, for jiainting the bott<irn of ships.”— i 
Milhuni, I. 137. 1 

GOOJUE,mp. H. (Btjfiry Skt. Gur}~ I 
jara. The name of a great Hiiifin 
clan, very numerous in tribes anfl in 
population ovtir nearly tlie wdiole of 
Northern India, from tlie Indu.s to 
Rohilkhand. In the Dtdlii territory 
and th(i Doab they were formerly 
notorious for tiiieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators us the Jatsy 
among whose villages they are so 
largely interspersed. In the Punjah 
they are MaiiommedanB. Their ex- 


GOOLAIL, s. A pellct-bow. H. 
guUly ])robaliI} from Skt. gnhiy 

the l»ellet Used. [It is llie Arabic 
Kaus-al-h((udnLy by using wliich tlie 
unlucky Prince in flie First Kalandar’s 
Tale got into trouble with tin* Wazir 
{Burton y A ruth Nights, j, 9H),] 

1.560.-* Ijusbock speaks of licing much 
annoyed with the multitude and iiiqiudeiicc 
of kites at ('onstantiiioplc : *'cigo luteniu 
cum manuali balista post columnum sio, 
mode hujus, iiKslo illiiis caiulac vol alarum, 
ut casus tulent, })»iiuas testaceiH globis 
vorbornns, donee Mortifero ictu unam iiiit 
alteram punMmy.im dcentio. . . — Jiii.dm/. 

Ejust. ill. p. 163. 

[c. 1.5}>0. - " From thegmicral use of jiullet 
Viows which a»o fitted v^ith bowstrings, 
s]Mirrows are vciy scarce (in Kashmir). 
.lo/, ed. Jiii'iiti, 11 . 3.51. In the original 
i'(iiii<lii-i-gnKi/io, gidiiliii, according /SVeo/- 
(/as.s, Jtuf., being "a ball . . . hall for a 
cannon, balista, or cross-bow ."J 

1600, — " () for a sfimr-fnnn to hit him m 
the eye.”— Tirel/fti Night, ii. 5. 

1611.- 

" (Ihildrcn will shortly take him for a wall. 

And sot their xtimf-tunrs in his forehead.”^ 
Utaum. «l Ftei.. 3 Fmg mirl No King, V • 

[1K7() - “The Gooleil-bans, or pcllot-bow, 
generally used as a weapon against crows, is 
capable of inflicting rather sovoro injuries." 

— (Jki t'irx, Jud. Med. Jiins/n ndrurc, 337.] 

OOOLMAUL, OOOLMOOL, s. H. 

gol-mdl, ‘coufuftiou, jumble’ ; gol-mdl 
Jatmd, ‘to make a mess.’ 

[1877.— “The boy has made such n ^ol- 
mol (uproar) about religion that there is a 
risk in having anything to do with him."— 
Af/ardi/te, Citi/ of Suunhiup, ii. 106.] 

[GOOMTEE, ii.p. A river of the 
N.W.P., rising in the Shahjahanpui’ 
District, and flowing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jaunpur, and joining 
the Ganges between Benares and 
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GOORZEBURDAK 


Glmzipiir. The T)opular derivatioii of 
the name, as in tne quotation, is, as if 
(ihffmtl, from 11. tjhumnd^ ‘to wind,' 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from Skt, guuuUi, ‘rich in 
c^ittle.’ 

[ 181 S.- “ 'J'ho Ghumti, which takes its 
Miiiiie from its windiiips . . 

ILfVoU. i>J hulnt, 240. 1 

GOONT, H. fjthtth, qttfh. A 
kind ot ]>on\ of the N. Ilimrilayah, 
strong hill t liinisy. 

c. 1.'i90 “ Iti the iiorthuni nioimtamous 

districts (if lliiidu^tiin II kind of snuill l»nt 
stnm^f horses is trod, \\hich is called gut, 
and III the contines of Ueiigiil, near Kitcli, 
.•mother kind of horses oeiMirs, which rank 
lietwecMi the tjnf and 'I'lirkish horses, and 
are called uUnhu,, (see TANGUN\, the> 
.T,re stroller iiiid [Kiwcrliil,” — .lia, i. 183 , j.ilso 
sec 11. 280'. 

IdOy “On the further side of (-unift's 
Ivelh a \er\ miirhty [‘nnee, called Ilanur 
hix/niiiw, holding ,1 mountainous Oountrey 
. f . thence coinmeth niucli Mnskc, and 
liecro IS u irreat lirced of a aniull kind of 
Horse, called GuntB. ii true travelling scale- 
<lit1e beast." IT. VV/o/i, in /'loc/ias, i. 13S. 

]K;{1 — “In (.'ashniere I shall hny, with- 
out regard to ])nce, the best ghounte in 
'I'lliet." Jitrrjimmittt's jA'ffi'i'S, K.T. 1.238. 

18.38. “ ( live your gUnth his head and lie 

will carry yon safely . . . any horse would 
liMMi struggled, and boon killed; these 
gUnthfl appear to understand that they 
must ho (jinot, and their master will helj» 
them.” —/'Vo/ ;o/ l*arkexy iraj/rfrro»//.s itf a 

J‘dtfn')iiy li. 22t). 


GOOBOO, 8. H. gur&j Skt. guru; 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest. 

(Ancient). — “That brahman is called guru 
who performs according to rule the rites 
on ctirieoption and the like, and feeds (the 
child) with nee (for the tirst time).”— A/aio/. 
ii. 142. 

c. Ifi.OO. ““You should do as you are 
told hy your parents and your Guru." — 
lldviayami of TuksT I)a.s, hy (Urovnr (1878), 

(ir»G7. — “Gtoub.” Sec quotation under 

CASIS.J 

1G26. “There was a famous Projihot of 
the Kthmkes, named Goru.”— /'Mi-r/iaj, Pd- 

•Jiiinwjfy .^>20. 

1700. - “ . . . jc sins fort siirpris do voir 

la poric . . . le I’eintent au colier, (jui 
/Icninndoit ii parlor an Gourou.’’— 

Edit., X. 9.5. 

1810. — “Persons of this class often keep 
little .scliools . . . and then are designated 
gOOroOB . a term implv'ing that kind of 
respect we entertain for p/istors in general.” 
— 1 15 ///(oa .vow, r. M. 11. 317. 

1822 “The Advontiiro.s of the Gooroo 
I'arauiurtun ; a tile m the Taniul Language ” 
(translated hy H. llabingtun from the ori- 
ginal of Padre Peschi, written about 1720- 
17.30), Ijondon. 

18G7.— “ Kxeopt the guru of Ihimhay, no 
2 »riost on earth has so large a jiowor of 
/ictmg on every weakness of the female 
heart as a Alormon bishop at Salt Lake.”-- 
Itn’on's At’io Awrnctiy 330. 

OOOBUL, s. 11. (fflraly [fond; tht» 
lliiurilayun cliainois ; NemorhoediisGural 
of Jerdou. [C<unos Gored of Bhuiford 
{Mmiimalkty riUi).] 


GOORKA, GOORKALLY, n.p. II. 

Giu'khdy Giirkhdll. Tlio luuiu* of llu* 
now (li)iiiiii;mt ill Nojifil, uihI 
Inking tliidr luinic from a town so 
‘■ailed 53 miles W. of Khatmaiidu. 
[The name is usiiany derived from the 
J^kt. go-nd:sJu(y ‘cow-keeper.' For the 
early hist^ory .see Wright^ H. of Nepal, 
147]. They are jirohuhly the he.st 
Holdiers of moderti India, and several 
regiments of tlie Anglo- ludiaii army 
are reciuiited fri'iii tlie trihe. 

17G7. — “ I believe, Sir, you havo before 
been acquainted with tho situation of Nipal, 
which has long been besieged by the Goor- 
cully Rajah.”— Z/ri/er fratu Chief at Patmi, 
ill Long, 526. 

[ M “The Kujah being now disjios- 
sessed of his country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Goeroullah, the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob- 
Rtruotod." — Letter from Council to E.l. Co., 
in Verefsty View of Bengal, App. 36.] 


[1821.— “Tho flesh was good and tasted 
like that of the ghorul, so abundant in the 
hilly iKsIt towards I ndia. ct CernrH's 

Na'n.y li. 112. 

[1886.— “On Tuesday wo went to a new 
part of the hill to shoot ‘gurel,’n kind of 
door, which across a khud, looks remarkably 
.small and (more like a hare than a doer.” — 
Lady Itnffcrin, Vurregtd Life, 235.] 


9 

[GOORZEBUBDAB, a. P. gurz- 
^arrftir, ‘a mace-hcarcr.' 

[1663. — “Among tho Koiirs and the Man- 
iobdurs are mi.\od many Oowze-^rdaxi, 
>r niaco-boarors choson for their tall ana 
tiaiidsome persons, and whose busmeBB it 
is to tiroservo order in assemblies, U^ carry 
the King’s orders, and execute^ his cqm- 
maiidH with the utmost speed. -Bemier, 
?d. i^n stable, 267- 

11717 — “ Everything being propared for 
;he OoonebOTdBr’B reception. -In Vvle, 
H^g»' Soo. 11. coolK. 

i l 727 — “ Gk>oiberdar. See under HOB- 
LEOOEUU.] 
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GORAWALLAH. 


GOOZEKAT,GUZERAT,ii.p. The 

name of a famous proviiiee in Western 
India, Skt. Gurjjara^ Giirmra-nUhira^ 
Prakrit jiassinj; into H. ana Main-. Gu- 
jnrdty GujnU^ taking its name from tlie 
Gujar (see OOOJUR) tril)e. The name 
covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, I’anch Mahals, and Ah- 
meduhad, besides the territories <>f the 
Qaekwar (see OUlCOWAR) of Baroda, 
and amuhiliide of native States It 
is also often used as including tlie penin- 
sula of Kalliiriwar or Surfiiditra, which 
alone embraces 180 jiett.v Stales. 

c. 640. — Hweti Tsimg jmssei throufrb Km- 
dii-foy i.r. Gurjjara. but ihore is .snuio dirti- 
eulty as tci tho jxjsition which he ie^sipris t<» 
it. — Pel^niny Jioiulfffi., iii. 166 ; {(^'unnniifham, 
Arch. Rp^t. ii. 70 srqri.]. 

1298. -“Gozurat is u groat Kingd<iiii 
- . . The ])eoj»b3 are the tii<»'<t (le.-si»or.ate 
pirnt-os in existeneo. . . Rolu, 

Bk. iii. ch. 26. 

c. 1300.— “Guzerat, i\hich m a largo 
-country, within which are Kainbily, Somniit, 
Karikon-larut, fin<l Movorul <ither cities and 
towns Rashid in Efliot, i. 67. 

1300.— “The Sultan dosputchod Ulugh 
Khi£n to Ma’bar and Gujarat for tho do- 
Jitruction of tho idol-tomple of Somnitt, on 
the 20th of Jumidi’-l awwal, 698 H. . . 

-Iwir KhusrH, in Elhni, iii. 74. 

[c. 1330.— “ Juzrat.” See under LAR.] 

1554. — “At last wo made the land of 
Ouchrit in Hindustan."— *SW/ 'Alt, p. 79. 

The name i.s sometimes used by the 
old writers for the iieojde, and esiK*ci- 
ally for the Hinaii merchantK oj 
T)azi7ans (q.v.) of (hi/erat. See Sains- 
finry, i. 445 and pa-s-sim. 

[c. 1605. — “And alsoo tho Guzatts do 
Rnile in the Portugalls shipps in euery porte 
■of the Kast Indies . . .’ — Jiinlwooff, First 
Jitter Bonk, 85 .] 

GOOZXTL KHANA, a. A hath- 
room ; . H. from Ar. — P. ghnnl~1c}utn<ij 
of corresjionding sense. The ajiarlmeiil 
HO called was used hy some of the Great 
Moghuls as a jilac.e, of private audience. 

1616. — “At eight, after supper he como.s 
down to the guzelcan (v.l. gazelcan), o 
fair© Court wherein in tho middest is a 
Throne erected of freestone.”- A'lr T. Roc, 
in Rurchu, ii. ; [Uak. Soc. i. 106J. 

,, “The thirteenth, at night 1 went 
to tho GuBsell Chan, whore is host oppor- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooko with me 
the Italian, determining to walk no longer 
in darknesse, but to prooue the King. . , 

— lUd. p. 543 ; [in Hak. Soc, i. 202, Guzel- 
chan ; in ii. 459, Gushel choes]. 


c. 1660. — “Tho grand hall of tho Am^Kaa 
opens into a more retired chamber, called 
the gosel-kane, or the place to wash in. 
Blit few are suffered to enter there. . . . 
There it is whore tho king is seated in u 
chair . . . and giveth a more )>Hrticular 
Audience to his otfioors.” — Jiprnirr, K.T. 
p. Sfi : [ofl. Constatile, 265 ; tlad. 361 gOBle- 
kanej. 

GOPURA, s. Tho moaujiig of the' 
word ill Skt. is ‘ cily-gato,’ (jo ‘cyo,’ 
piini, ‘city.' But in S. India tin* 
tjopuni m ihiil romaikablc fcaturi' of 
architecture, jniculiar to tlic Pcniiisnla, 
the great iiyramid.il touer over llie 
cut ranco-gale to tho pivcinct of a 
1om]>lc.‘ Soc Fn'fjusniiv’); hidinu and 
Eastern Arrluiertine, 325, I'tc. [ddie 
same feature has been rejirodiieed in 
the great teiiijde of the Seth at 
Brindahan, which is designed on a S. 
Indian model, (tr/o/esv, Mathura, 2UO). ) 
'J'his feature i.s not, iu any uf the S. 
Indian teinjile.s, older than the Ifith or 
Idth cent., and was no doubt adopted 
for purjfoses ot defence, as indeed the 
Silpa-idslra (‘Books of Mecliauical 
Arts’) treatises tmjih. Tins fact may 
sulhcientlv dispose of tlie idea that the 
feature iudicutes an adojdion of an In- 
let ture frnm ancjent Kgyj»i. 

1862. —“Too gopuramB or towers of the 
great pagoda.’ — MarLhani, l*n\i and Jmlai, 
408. 

GORA, s. H. i)ard, ‘fair-coni- 
plexioued.’ A white man ; a Euro- 
pean .soldier ; any Euro])ean who is 
not a sahib («j-v.). l^lural tjord-Unj, 
‘white peojile.' 

[186]. — "Tho cavalry . . . rushed into 
the lines . . . declaring that the Gora Log 
(the Kurupenn soldiers) wore coming down 
upon them." — (^ave. Brovuiv, /'imiab and 
Rpfhi, i. 243.1 

GORAWALLAH, s. H. ghord- 
lodld, ffhard, ‘a lior.se.’ A groom or 
liorsekeeper ; used at Bombay. On 
the Bengal side syce (q.v.) i.s always 
ii.sed, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
Ol-v.). 

1680. — GunialB, apparently for ghora- 
wdlds {(JurruUs would no alligators, Qayial)t 
are allowed with the horses kept with the 
Hot>gly Factory. — See Fort St. t/eo. Conans, 
on Tour, Dec. 12, in Notea and Kxta., No, 
ii. 63. 

c. 1848.— “On approaching tho different 

points, one knows Mrs. is at band, for 

her CtorahwallaB wear green and gold pvg- 
gt'ias ." — Chow-Chow, i. 151. 
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aOEAYT, s. H. (joret, gorait^ [whi(ih 
lias heen coTim-ctHl with Skt. ghur^ 
Mo shout’]; a village watchman and 
messenger, fin the N.W.P. usually of 
a louer grade than the chokidar, and 
not, lik(* him, ]»aid a casli wage, hut 
li'muiierated hy a jiiece of rent-free 
land ; one «*f the village estahlisliinenl . 
whose speejal duty it is to waleh crojis 
and harvested gram]. 

ic. I1SO8. --- “ Fifteen tnessongers (gora3ritB^ 
;ire .ill^twed -j ser on the innii of i^rain, and 
fiolii 1 1(1 i'l of lurid eacti.” — 

Ku^tn't) India, 11. ‘JUl. | 

GORDOWER, GOORDORE, s. A 

hind of boat in lieiigal, desenhed hy 
l\e,s as “a vt‘ss(d ]»nshed on h\ 
]»ad(lles” Ktym. ohsi ure. GhnrdaKr 
1 - a liorse-r.ue, a laee-eourse ; some- 
1 lines used l»\ natives to ex])ress any 
kind ot open-aii assemldage of Euro- 
|MMns for aniusmiient. [d'lm word is 
more jirohahly a coi'r. of 1’ girddv'd^ 
‘a patnd ’ ; iindinrur, ‘all around, a 
sii]iervi.sor,’ hecaiise sinli boats anjiear 
to be used in lleiigal by otli< lals on 
their lours of ins|ieelioii.]' 

IZa? — “’J’(» g(>t two hollas (sec BOLIAE), 
•I goordore, and 87 dandies from the 
N.i/ir."— /<v.9, Im. 

GOSAIN, GOSSYNE, cU. s. li. 

and Malir. (/om/7?/, Gofi<fl^ (iWm, 
(hisil'in^ <!v'e,, from Skt. (iinoniml, ‘Tiord 
of I’assions’ (lit. ‘Lord of cows’), /.«. 
oiu‘ wdio IS siijinosed to have snbdiu-d 
his])assions ano retioiinced the world, 
Aji|tlied in various ])ai'ts of India to 
dilleient kinds of jrersons not. neces- 
s.irily celibates, but ]>rofcssing a life of 
religious mendicancy, and including 
some wdio dwell together in convents 
under a snjrenor, ami others who en- 
gage in trade and liardly prt‘tend to 
lead a religious lit**. 

1774. — “My hopoH of seeing Teshu Lamn 
Were chiefly foiindtid on the Oosain.” — 
/tof/Zf, in MurkJuim'x Tibet, 4(5. 

c. 17H1. — “It was at this time in the 
hands of a Oosine, or Hindoo Religious." — 
Hodrjex, 112. (The use of this t>arbarism by 
Hedges is remarkable, common as it has 
become of late years.) 

[1813. — “Unlike the generality of Hind(X)s, 
these QoiaingB do not burn their dead . . ." 

T'orbat, Or. Mem. 2iid ed. i. 312-3 ; in i. 
M4 he writes OoBannee.] 

— “J found a lonely oottogo with a 
light in the window, and being attired in 
the habit of a gOBiein, 1 did not hesitate to 
request a lodging for the night." — Panda- 
rang Hari, 899 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 275]. 


GOSBECE, COSBEAGUE, s. A 

(loin spoken of in Persia (at Goinhroon 
and wsew^here). Prom the (luotation 
from Fryer it amiears that, tfiere was 
a Goxx and a Gom'yi, cori'esponding to 
Herhert’.s double and singde Vozbey. 
Mr. Wollaston in his Entflish-Persian 
hict. Ap]) p. 436, among “Moneys 
now current in Persia,” gives '"'■b dinar 
= 1 ghaz ; also a nrtumal money.” 
Th(‘ (//o/;;, then, IS thi‘ name of a coin 
M hough a coin no longer), and ghd*Z- 
begi wwis that WM»rt,h 10 dindn,. 
Marsden meiitioiis a (opper coin, 
called ka..hrgi, = b() (nominal) dlndrs, or 
ai»out3A//. {Ntimixm. Onnif.y 4bCy.) But 
the \,irue in dhiars seems to be in 
erioi [Prof. Browne, who referred 
the matter to M. Hnsayn Kuli Khan, 
Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
Jamdon, writes : “Tliis gentleman states 
that he know^ no word ghdzl-heg, nr 
gdzi-bry., hilt lliat then* was formerly 
a coin called ghaz., of which 5 w’ent to 
the xhdlu ; hut this is no longer used 
or s])olven of.” d'lic yhdz was in use 
at any rate as late an the time of 
Haj)i Haba ; see lielow.] 

( 1 HI ‘ I'he chiefest money that is current 
in Persia is the Abajii, which weigheth 2 
mf(:ira/i‘,\. 'I’lie second is the wamnle, which 
IS half an abrsm. 1’ho third is the ihnLaf and 
is a (juurter of an abbr,w. In the riaf of 
eight are 13 .xhaiji's. I n the rheien of Vonetia 
20 shaifix. In a .diam are hi.d,ii>x or 
casbegOB 10. One hxtn/ is 4 casbegeB or 2 
tanges. The Abaxxi', monn'di' and i^hahry and 
A/sVey arc of silver , the rest are of oo])}>or 
like to the pisxux of India.” — Foster, Letters^ 
lii. 176, 1 

c. 1630.— "’I’he Abhaxec is in our money 
sixtoono pence ; Larree ton pcnco ; jl/arnoot^f 
eight ]>enco , Jiistn' two jience ; double 
Cozbeg one penny ; single Cozbeg ono hall- 
iM'iiny ; Flares are ton to a Cozbeg. T. 
Herbert, od. 1638, p. 231. 

1673. — “ A Banyan that soomingly is not 
worth a OOBbeck (the lowest uoin they 
have)." — Fryer, 113. See also p. 343. 

,, “10 cosbeagueB i.s 1 Shuhcc; 4 

Shahoos is one Aba.ssee or 16i/.’’— /fud. 211. 

,, “ Brass money with characters, 

Are a OOBB, ten whereof compose a 
Shahoe, 

A OoBbeege, five of which go to a Shahoe. ” 

Ibid. 407. 

17n.__‘‘10 Coz, or Pice, a Copper Coin, 
are 1 Shfiheo."— /vor/b/rr, 241. 

1727.—“! Shuheeis . . . 10 Oaaz or COB- 
begg." — A. Hamilton, ii. 311 ' [ed. 1744]. 

1752.—" 10 oozbaugueB or Pice (a Copper 
Coin) are 1 Shatree ” (read iSWter).— 
Brooks, p. 37. See also in Hanway, vol. i. 
p. 292, Eaibegio ; [in ii. 21, Kaibekie]. 
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GOVERNORS STRAITS. 


[1824. — “ But whatever profit aronc either 
fmm these Horvicos, or from the himiiIs of my 
monkey, ho alone was the gainer, for 1 
never touched a ghaiL2 of it.” — Babti, 
/»2 

1825. — “A toman eontnin'i 100 mamoo- 
dio.*' ; a new uhnsaec. 2 mariu>odies «ir 4 
.shakees ... a i^liakoe, 10 COZ or COZ' 
batlgueB, a amiill co}>y»er coin.” — Mi/lmru, 
2nd ed. p. 05. 

GOSHA, fitli. Us<'(l in some parts, as 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that a^\olllan was .secluded, and can- 
not ajipcar in puhln . It. is short for 1*. 

‘sitting in a corner’ ; and 
IS much the .same as pur(ia-7iiith~fn (.see 
PURDAH). 

GOUNQ, s. Bunn. fjnuHfi : a \ illage 
hear! man. [“Under the T]nM»g\cc 
Mere Ji'»:«-gOUIlg, or head.s of \ illage.s, 
■vvlio aided in tlie collection ol the 
revenut: and Mere to .some extent 
]iolice oiticials.” (Gawttnr of 
1. 480.)] 

a. OOUE, s. H. gdtiry gaiiri ii<U\ 
<hul not in the di^tloIlarje^), f Platts 
give.sr/nar, Skt. (jauray Svliite, yelhnv. 
i.sh, reddi.sh, jiale red’]. The great 
M’lld o.\, Gaimens Gaurus^ Jerd. ; [ifo.s 
gnitrm, Blanford (Mamvudm), 4H4.'<o/.], 
the wime as the Bison (‘i.v.). ri'lie 
< las.sical account of the animal will he 
found in Fornyth, HighhuuJii of (Jmtral 
Indm, ed. 1889, j»]>. 105) mjij.] 

1806. — “Tlicy erect utrong fences, l»iit 
the hiiflaloes guaeridly ]>re;ik them down. 
. . . They fire far larger than coiiinKm 
Imffnloes M’hcre is an ui count <>f a similar 
kind called the Gore ; one distinction tic- 
twoen it and the hutlalo is the length of the 
hoof.” — El}ihiuiit<rae, in Az/f', i. 1.56. 

b. GOUR, .s. l^roiierly (.Vin. 
gaur^ (jauda. Tlie neacl man of a 
village in the Canare.se -.sneaking 
country ; cither a.s corresjK/nding to 
patol, or to the Zemindar of Btuigai. 
[See F. livcha7iM7i, Mysore^ i. 2G8 ; Rue^ 
Mymre^ i. 679.] 

c. 1800. — “Every Tohsildary is farmed 
out in villages to the OoiiTB or head-men.” 
— In M Ultra's Lift., iii. 92. 

c. TOUR, n.p. Gaur.^ the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahoniinedan 
buildings, extend over an imtnense area, 


chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gnnda, 
ineaiiing, it is believed, ‘the country 
of sugar,’ a name apjdied to a large, 
part of Bengal, and .sjiecilically U) the 
jiortioii where those remains lie. It 
was the re.sideiice ol a Hindu (iMiasly, 
the Senas, at the linn* of the early 
Mahoinmedaii invasion.'^, and Mas po])u- 
larly knoMii as Ldkhiutot'/ ; hut tin* 
reigning king luid liansl'ciTcd his .seat, 
to Nadiya (70 m. ;iho\t* Oah-utta) 
hefon* the aitual com|iicsl of Bengal 
in llie l.Lst ye.'irs ol lln* 12lh ceiiluiM. 
(hiur M’as alterMfirfls the residence nf 
"cveral Mussiiliiiau ‘1\ ii;isl les. [Sec 
Jiavinshnii\ Gaui\ its Rtmi.s and histrip- 
tio)iSy 1S78.] 

I. '.‘I6. — “But Xercaijsur ^Shlr Kh.ln .'Sur, 

.afterw ariK King of Bindu^laii !is Shir .^hfilil 
jiftcr his succt“'‘« ndvancod .ilong the. nvei 
till he caiiir heforo the city ot OoUTO to 
hesiego It, an<l ordered a lodgment to he 
made in front of cerhiin \ur.uidahs of the 
King’.s Puluoe which looked iij»(»n the rivui ; 
and a.s he was making hi.s trenches certain 
Buinis who were resident in the nt> , desiring 
that the King should jiri/c them highly 
{({ el/cs mhfdid) us he did the I'ortio 

guese, offered their seivicc to the King to 
go and prevent the eiiomy’s loflgment, s/i i ing 
that he should also send the J’ortuguese 
with Ihein.”- ''cn-m, ni. 72(». 

II. 5.52. -“Caor.” Sec under BURBAM- 
POOTER. I 

15:53.— “The chief city of the Kiiigdoui 
(of lietigalu) is culled Gouro. It. i.s sitinited 
on the hanks of the (lungi's, and is Haul to 
he ;i of our leagues in length, and to eoiilain 
200,000 inhalntaiits. On the one .side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height . . . the streets 
are so thronged W’lth the concourse and 
traffic of poojilu . . . that they cannot force 
their way past ... a great jiarl. of the 
houses of this city are .stately and well- 
wrought luiildiiig.s.” — Jtarras, IV. ix. caj». 1. 

1.586. — “From Batannw I went to Tanda 
w'liich IS in the land (4 the Goiiren. It hath 
in times past hoen a kingdom, hut is now 
Hiihdued hy Zolahdiii Echohur . . — Ji. 

FiUh, in JIuktuyl, ii. IlHO. 

1683. — “I w'ont tx) see yo famous R uins o f 
u great. Citty and Pullnce called [of] GOWRE 
. . . we Hpz nt 3A hours in seeing ye mines 
esjieciully of the Pullace w'hich has been . . . 
in luy judgment considerably bigger and 
iii«»ro heautifull than the Orund Hoignor's 
Sciruglio at Constantinople or any other 
Pul lace that J have seen in Europe.” — 
IJcdyejt, JHary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 

GOVERNOR’S STRAITS, up* 

This M'as the name applied by the 
Portuguese (Eatreito do uoltemaaof) to 
the Straits of Singapore, i.e. the straits 
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s( tilth of that island (or New Strait). 
The reason of the name is given in 
oiij- lirst (jiiotation. Tin* Governor 
ill (jneation was the S])aniard Doiii 
Jofio da Silva. 

— “'J’hctiovernorauiled from Manilhn 
III Mareh of this \uar with 10 giillouus au<l 
'J ^Mlleys. . . . Arriving iit the Straits of 
SilKMlJtUr, « * * (Lllfl fllis-jlllfr ),y ;i iiov\ 
strait which since hus taken Die linin', of 

Estreito do Govemador, there his ^•-allcoii 
jj-roiiiidoil on the reef at tlic point ot the 
strait, and was a little grazed l»y the top of 
il.”-- /idCiin'ii, t'JS. 

1727. — “Between the small (Jttrniio)i and 

Tniijnil;! hrl/nitff Oil tho (’ontiiieiit. !>< the ' 
(.■iitiiOHc of tile Straights of Snu'nftuif' before 
iiaaitioiied, and also into the Stroights of 
Govemadore. tht- largest and easiest 1‘assage 
into ilie i'Inmi Se.is." J linmiltoii, ii 122. 

17'‘'0.--- “ I)in‘i‘tions for sailing from M:i- 
l.nca to l‘iilo 'I'lnioan through GovemorB 
Straits, coniinonly eallod the Straits of 
Smc.ipour ” - /boiw V JS . f*th ed. 

|i -174. See also hiUn’S Kffif., 1st ed. 

1, ns. 

IMl.— “Singa|)ore Strait, called Governor 
Strait. fJi’ .New Strait, by the kVeneh and 
I'm tiiguese.” bth ed. ii. 2(>4. 

GOW, QAOU, s. Dak. 11. //(Ob An 
.iiii'ieiit measure of (listanec* }U‘eserve(l 
111 S Indi.'i and ( Vn I on. In the hiU.er 
island, wliere the lei iii .still i.sili use, the 
i.s a measure of ahoiil 4 English 
miles. It is Pall fjdrutd, one qmirter 
of a iinjima, and tli.il again i.s tin* Skt. 
yuiiiuit witli t.Jie same meaning. There 
IS III ^lolesv\orUi’s M<thr. Ihrtionarijy 
and 111 iriLotij a term f/ffa/icw (see 
GOSS), ‘a land measure’ (for A\hieh 
lead ‘dislanee niea.su n* ’), the distance 
at whii'li the lowing of a cow ma> he 
luMid. Tliis i.s dmiliUess a form of 
the same term as that under eonsidera- 
tion, hut, tile e.xplaiiation is jirohalily 
modern and ineorreet. The ifojanii 
'Mth which the f/aa is l orrelated, a])- 
jiears etymologieiilly to he ‘a yoking,’ 
vi/.. “the stage, or iistance to ho pone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
(/rt7/mm«); and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
to 9 mi’le.s, and even to 8 h'omx 
(.see COBB). The last vahmtion of tin* 
jlojana would eorre.spond with tliat of 
the gau at J-. 

c. 545.— “The groat 1 aland (Taproliaiio), 
according what the natives say, has a 
length of 300 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
l.c. 900 miles .” — Comaif ludicopleuftes, 
(in Vathay^ clxxvii.). 

1623.— “From Garioota to Tumbre may 
be about a league and a half, for in tiiat 


country distances are measured by gail, and 
each gaii is about two leagues, and from 
(rarichta tf> Tumbre they said wa.s not so 
much U.S a gfail of rond .”— dvlhi Valle, 
II. 638 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 230]. 

1676. — “They measure the distances of 
places in India by GOB ami (Joslru. A Gob 
IS about 4 of our coiiiiiiuii leagues, and a 
eWf iH ono league. ” — Tartmur, K.T, ii. 
30 ; fed. hull, i. 47]. 

]H6()--“ A gaou in (!e;bm expresses a 
.somewhat iiidetoriiipiato Itiii^th, Recording 
tu the naturn of the gronn.l to he traversed, 

I >' gaou across a mountainous country being 
less than oiio niensurod on level ground, and 
n gaou tor a loaded cooley i'^ also jiormittod 
to be .shortoi 17 ^ 11 ) for oim uiibiirthoned, but 
on the whole the average may bo taken 
tnn/tr four luilva." — 7'<iiurnf^ (Jrulvii, 4th od. 

1. 467.' 

GBAB, Tins mime, now almosl 
Ml»soleto, wa.'< ii]»])lied to a kind of ves.se,l 
uhieli 1 .' eon.sbmtly nmnljoiied in the 
.sea- and riviu’ tighbs of India, from the 
}ii-ri\al of the Portuguese down to near 
the en<l of the 18th century. That 
kind of elymology wluch works from 
inner eon.se Hmsne,s.s would probably 
.say* “This t.erm has ah\ay.s been a 
piiy/.le to the Eiigli.sh in India. The 
iaet IS that it was a kind of vessel 
mueli used by corsairs, who ueiv 
.said lo grab all that pa,s.sed the sea. 
Hence,” Vte. Put the real deriv'atioii 
I.s dillerent. 

Tlie Jlev. Howard Malcom, m a 
gio.s.sary attached to his Tramh^ defines 
It as “a sipuire-ngged Arab ve.ssel, 
having a project ing stern (.stem ?) and 
111 ) bows])rit ; it lias two ma.sts.” Pro- 
bably the a])pli(’ati()n of the term may 
haxe deviated variously in recent days. 
[See Homhty iia:AU‘vr, xiii. pt. i. 348.] 
For thus again in Solvgni^ {Les Hindoun, 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and described 
as a ship with three inastH, a sharp 
prow, and a bowsprit. But originally 
the word seems, beyond ijnestion, to 
liave been an Arab iiarm* tor a galley. 
The jiroper word is Arab, ghirrdh, ‘a 
raven,’ tnoiigh adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gurdb. Jal says, 
(jnoting Keinaud, that glordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the true 
galley, and cite-s Hyde for the rationale 
of the name. We give Hyde’s words 
below. Ainari, in a work ouoted 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
corvetta as perhaps a transfer of ghurdb: 

vessel of our merchants . . . 
making sail for the oity cf Tripoli (which 
God protect) was driven th^ wipds oq 
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the shore of that country, and the crow being 
in want of water, landed to procure it, but 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
coni wore sold to them. Meanwhile there 
came a ghur&b from Tnj»oli . . . which 
took and plundered the crew, and seized all 
the gOf)ds on board the vessel ."* — Amhu 
Litter from IJVialdo, A rtfihtahop anrf other 
aiifhoritie:t of Pisa, to the AhuoJiad Cnllfih 
Abu Yak’ub Yusuf, in Ainuri, Pipfonu 
Arabi, p. 8. 

The Latin coiiteiniKU-ary \ersioii 
runs thus . 

“Cum nuidam nostri cari civ es de Sicilia 
cum canco frumonti ad 'rnp<ilini vonircnt, 
tompestato mans et vi venbiruni compulsi. 
ud iKjrtum dictum Maori dovoncrunt ; ibi.|ue 
a'lUil deticiente, et cum ])ro ea aunenda 
irent, Barbnrosi non ponnisorunt eos . . . 
nisi prius cis de fruiiienUi venderent. j 
Clinique inviti cis do frumento venderent j 
(jati'a vestra de Tnpoli annata," Ac . — Ibid 
p. 269. 

c. 1200. — Ghur&b, Corni.\, Corviis, p;dt‘a. 

***** 

Galea, CThurab, (^harban. — Vonibn/i.sto 
Arahtco (fri'm liiccarflian Jiibrarv), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 101. 

— “Jalansi . . . .sent u.s off in com- 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
ut-'riiairi, which is like a ghor&b, only 
more roomy. It ha.s 60 oars, and when it 
engages i.s covereil with a nxif to protect 
the rowers from the darts and stone-.shot.” 

- Jbn liatuiu, IV. 69. 

1606. — In the Vocabulary of Pedro dc 
Alcala, galera is interpreted in Arabic us 

gor&b. 

^ 1.6.64. — In the narrative of Sidi 'Ah 
Kapudan, in describing 'an action that he 
fought with the I’ortuguoso near the I'ersiun 
Gulf, he sn}s the enemy’s fleet consisted of 
4 barfiiies as }»ig aa carrackB («|.v'.), .'1 great 

f :hur&bB, 6 Karawals (.see CARAVEL) ami 
2 smaller ghur&bB, or galliots (see GALLE- 
VAT) with oars. — In J. ..l.'i,, .ser. 1. tom. 
ix. 67-68. 

[c. 1610. — “Ilis royal galb-y culled by 
them Ogute Gourabe {ifourahe means 
‘ galley and of/utr ‘royal ’).'’ — Pijranl dr 
Laoal, Hnk. Soc. i. 312.] 

1660.—“. Tani Beg might attack us from 
the hills, the ghrabB from the river, and 
the men of Sihwati from the rear, .so that 
wo ahould ho in a critical position.”-- 
Moluimmed M'asum, in RUiol, i. 2.60. The 
word occurs in many page.s of the same 
history. 

[1679.— “My Solfo and Mr. Gapes Grob 
the stem most." — In Hrdyrs, Jtiari/, Hak. 
Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1690. — ^'(j/alera ... ah Arabibus tarn Asi- 
aticis quam Africanis vocatur . . . Ghor&b, 
i.e. Corvus, quasi pice& ni^redine, rostro 
extonso, et veils remisque sicut alls volans 
galera : undo et Vlacho Groece dicitur 


MAatva.” — Ilydr, on Pei'itsol, in iSifiit. 

Pisnertt. i. 97. 

1673. — “Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the .ship.s in thi.s Road, loaded 
two GrobB and departed."— AVz/rr, 163. 

1727. — “Tho MusJiaf War . . , obliges 
thorn (tho Portuguese) to keep an Armada 
of five or .six Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs «>f War." — A. Hamilton, i. 2.')0 ; 
[cd. 1741, 11. 2.'.:{1. 

17.60-52. — “Tho shi]»s which they make 
uso of against their eliemie.s are called 
goerabbs by the Dutcii, and grabbs by Die 
Kiiglish. have 2 nr 3 masts, ami arc laiilt 
like our ships, with the same .sort of rigging, 
onlv their prows are U»w .md sharp as m 
t-'ull ICS, tliat tlicv may not only place .soim* 
e.'innons in them, but likewise in case of 
emergency fora i-ouplc of oars, to pii-sli the 
grabb on in a calm ." — tdoT Torrm, Wmaiu, 
20.6. 

c. 1761. — “Our Fi, I. Comiiany had here 
(Boiiibav) one .slop of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab of ].S guns, ami stivi'ral other 
vessels.'’ — 13. Ives oxpl.'ons “ Ketchi s, 
which they call grabs." This sh(»w.s the 
meaning alre.idv changcil, as no galU\\ could 
carr> 18 guns. 

(.. 1760. — “ Wlion the l)crbv. Captain 
Anscll, w.i.s .so Hcuiidalousl\ taken by a few 
of Angria’s gprabs. " — < » roi» , i 81. 

1763. — “Tho grabs fiave larel} more 
than two masts, though some have three ; 
those of three are n bout 300 tons burthen; 
hut the others .arc not more lhan 1:60 . the\ 
are built to draw ver,\ little water, being 
v»*ry broad in }>roportioii to tlieir length, 
narnjwing, however, from the middle to the 
end, whore instead of bows thev have a. 
prow, projecting like that of a Mcditvrrancan 
g.illey."— Grw/r* (repnnt), i. 408-9. 

1810 — “Here a fine Fnglish Fast India- 
man, there a grab, ora dow from Arabia. " 
— Mana Hraham, 142. 

,, “'I’his Glab {.tie) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The Nakhoduh, an 
Abvs.siniun slave." — Rl/ihm stone, in Life, 

i. ‘i{2. 

|1820.— “Wo had scaree sot sail when 
there eaiiie in a ghorab (a kind of \ioat) the 
t’otw’ul of Surat . . — Trans. Lit. Soc. lio. 

ii. .6.] 

1872.— “ Moored in its centre you saw 
.some 20 or 30 ghur&bs (grabs) from Ma.Hkat, 
Baghlahs from the Persian Gulf, Kotiyah** 
from Kach’h, and Pattimars or Batelua from 
tho Kunkan and Bombay." — liiirton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 83. 

GRAM, s. Til is word is jiroperly 
the Portiigumi ffrao, i.e. ‘grain,’ but it 
Ims be(*n specially approjiriated to that 
kind of vetch {Cicer ariehnum, L.) which 
is the most general grain-(rather pulse-) 
food of horses all over India, called in 
H. charui. It ifl the Ital. cece, Fr. 
poiit chichey Eng. chick-pea or JSoj/pL 
peay much used in France and B. 


* Ftoid Amari’ii Italian version. 
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Euit)j»e. This specific application of 
(irdo is also Portnguesi*, as u]ipears 
from Blutean. Tlie. word gram is in 
.some parts of India apjdied to other 
kind.s of pulse, and then thm apjdiea- 
iion of it IS recognised hy tpialifying it 
as Ilrngal gram (See remarks iiiidiu- 
CALAVANCE.) The jdant evudis 
oxalate of j)ola.sli, and to walk through 
a grain-held lu a wet morning is di*- 
lSI ruci i\e to .sh<K -le.'ithei‘. The natives 
collect the acid. 


— “And for the fo. id of these hor.ses 
(( xportod from 1 lie iVrsinn (tulf) the factor 

graos." 

)' HOO, Lettiir ot I>cc 1. 

IlTiSl.- (l)fsiTd)irijj \ ijnyaimgar.) “There 
the food of hoi'-cs Mild cl('))hiints coiisisU of 
graOB, rn-c and other \eiretable'<, ejioked 
With iiigni, winch w ]>aliii tree sup-iir, uv 
I hen IS no IkitIcv m that louutry." — 
( ''■ifnuhuUt, HU. 11. eh. ](i. 


(i 1(510.- "They give tlieni also a oortaiu 
gram like lentiK '—ri/rard (d Huk. 

Noi n. 711. 1 


^<0-. — “. . he confessing before iis that 
then allow.Tnee three times a week is but .i 
‘piart of rite and gram together for fi\e 
nu ll ii day, but jmiinises that for thefutine 
It sh.ill be rectilied." in ll'/evAi, ii. 10. 

177(5. — “, . . I.(‘ntils, gram . . . inu.st.ml 
‘’'.‘ed //c/An/V (WA, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

I7H1». — . . Gram, a .small kind of pul.se, 
niioersally used instead of oats,” — Mnuroi- 
j\ II I nit nr. Sh. 


I7!i:i.— • 

(“niary to 
— Jtinnii \s 


*■ . . gram, which it is not cus- 
gno to bullocks in the Carnatic.” 
yamifnr, 07. 


IbOl. — “The gram alone, for the four 
ivginictit.s with me, has m kouio montb.s 
‘“St fiOjOOO p.igodas.'' — Wi'/iniiftmi, in. 71. 

ISt)!), — “ Ihit they had come at a wrong 
season, gram was dear, and jmecs It»w, and 
th*’ .sale eonchulod in a dead los.s.” — 
Atuhui, 290. 


villagers and the delirium-shattered opium - 
eating Chinaman, who had to pav the bill, 
were not jiresent. ”—>!// /iaba, 127. 

GBANDONIC. (See GRTJNTHUM 
and SANSKRIT). 

GB ASS-CLOTH, s. This luime i.s 

now generally atijihed to a kind of 
eainliric from uiade from the 

Gdiuma ol tlie t^hiiuae (Jinehvmria 
vhra. Hooker, llu* Rhea, .so Jiiuch 
talked of now), and called hy the 
CTiine.se sia-vu, or ‘summer-cloth.’ 
VVe find gi’rLs.s-elotli.s often spoken of 
by the Kith century travellers, and even 
lat«‘r, .Ls an e.vport from ()ris.sa and 
Bengal. They were ]m)hahly made 
ot Rhea or .some kindred sjiecie.s, hut 
We have not heeii able to determine 
thi.s. t'hilh .and net.s are made iii the 
.soutli from tlie Noilglierry nettle {Gi- 
rardinia hdenyphylla, D. 0.) 

c. l.^>67.- “ Cloth of herbes [fHitnn d'eiba), 
which is a kincic nf .silke, which growoth 
among the woodes without any lalxair of 
man ." — Vamir Jnrder dr, in IfaU. ii. S.'iS. 

l.W. — “ (treat store of the doth which is 
made from Grasse, which they call i/irmi ” 
(in On.s.sa) AVcA, m J/td/. ii. yH7 

1 1598.— See under SAREE. 

(c. KJU). — “Likewise i.s them i loi.ty of 
.silk, us veil that of the silk worm as of the 
(silk) hnb, which is of the brightest yellow 
colour, and brighter than .silk itself.”— 
Pijrard da l.anil, Hak. Soc. i. 328. J 

1627. Thoir inanufactoriea (about Bala- 
sore) are of Cotton . . . Silk, and Silk and 
( ’otttm linmals . . . ; and of Herba (a Siwt 
of tough Grass) thoy make (tlughams, 
/'i'/nt.«(o.v, and several other (roods for Kx- 
IHirtation.”— /I. UamUtun, i. 397 ; fed. 1714]. 

1813. — Milburn, in his Li.st of Bengal 
ricco-troods, has Herba (ii. 221) 


GBAM-FED, udj. Properly the 
distinctive deHcription of mutton and 
•'eef fattened ujion gram, which u.sed 
tp he the pi-ide of Bengal. But apjdied 
tigiiratively to any creature.’ 

e. 1849.— “By an old Indian I mean a 
n.iin full of curry and of had Hindustani, 
With a fat hver and no bruins, but with a 
selT-sufficiont idea that no one cun know 
India except through long experieneo of 
brandy, champagne, gram-fed mutton, 
ehemots and hookahs.”’ — jS’<r C. Napier, 
i*^338^ Lamence, 

1880.—“! missed two persons at the 
Kelhi assemblage in 1877. All the gnm- 
lea aeoretaries and moat of the alooholiu 
chiefs were there ; but the famine-haunted 


GBASS-CUTTEB, s. This i.s pro- 
hahly a c()iTU]»tion representing tin* H. 
gluiskhotld or ghdshltd, ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of gra.ss’; the title of a 
.servant einploverl to collect gra.ss for 
horses, one sucli being usually attached 
to each hor.se besides the syce orhorse- 
keeper. In the north the granmiUtr 
is a man ; in the south the office is 
filled hy the horsekeeper’s wife. Gtids- 
hat is ‘tlie form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani ; hut ghasiydrd by those 
aspiring to purer langu^e. The 
former term appears in Willia/mson^B 
V. M. (1810) as gaiukot (i. 186), the 
latter in JacquemonVs Correspondence as 
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ijTasmjaru: No grasscuilers are niHii- 
tioiit-d as attoched to the stables of 
Akl)ar ; only a money allowamv for 
grass. The antiquity * tlie Madras 
arrangi*iiient is sliown by a jiassfige in 
(Vistanheda(15r)2): “ . . . hegfivehini 
a horse, and a liny to attend to it, and 
a frinaU shur to see to its fodder.” — 
(ii. 58.) 

17St).— “. . . ail floMt'keeper niul GraBB- 
CUtter (It two Xin-I. *j.s. 

1703.— “ K\fry horsy . . . Jia^ two alt.eii- 
d. lilts, one who cleans and takes caie of 
liini, called the horso-kecner, and tlio other 
the gTMBCUtter, wh<» provides for his 
forage.’’ — HIkhh t, San. 'ZVA. 

1816. — “ K\ery horse has a innn and a 
iiiaid to himself the maid cuts grass for 
him , and cver\ dog has a hoy. 1 inipnred 
whether the cat had any servants, hnt I i 
found lie was all(»wed to w.-iit upon himself.” | 

- IjHtt rs fiuiii Madtuh, 37. | 

(IKhU.— “ 'rhen there are our servants . . . ! 
foiii Saises ami four Ghascuta . . J/j.s. 
MucLnitif^ Liji in tin Alinnivn. ll 2r>3. ) 

187;’.--" I su}i])ose if you wen. to pick u]> 

. . . u graBBCUtter'B 1 * 011 } to rei»la<'e the 
one you lost, you wouldn’t fee) that }ou 
had done the rest of the army out of their 
rights.’’— TA* Uthmma, eh. xxwii. 

[GBASSHOPFEB FALLS, n.]>. 

An An^dn-liidian corrujition ni tin* 
name oi tin- great walerlall on tlu' 
Sheravjiti Kiver in llie Shiinnga l)i.s- 
trni, of M>son', udiere the river 
]>liinges down in a siuvession ot 
ca.seades, of xsliidi the jirmcijial j.s 
8}M) feet ill lieiglil. The ]iro)»eT name 
of the jdace is (iirsojijiu, 01 Go usdjtfM ^ j 
wlindi take.s ji,s name from the adjoin- 
ing village; f/«r((. Can., Mlie marking 
nui ])liini’ (sfrarnu'imn tUKuardium^ L.), | 
titrfjpuy ‘a leaf.’ See Mr. Gro/n note on 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii 218.] 

GBASS-WIDOW, s. Til is slang 
phrase i.saj»})lied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, especially as recreating 
at the Hill stations, whilst the liusbands 
are at their dutie.s in the jdains. 

We do not know the origin of the 
phrase.. In the Slavg Dictimiary it is 
exjilained ; “ An unmarried mol, her ; 
a deserted mistrem” But no mndi 
0]»}irol)rious meanings attach lo the 
Indian use. In Koten and Querien, 
6th ser. viii. 414, will lie found severar 
communications on this phrase, [Also 
.see ibid. x. 436, 626 ; xi. 178 ; Bth ser. 


IV. 37, 75.] We learn from tliese that 
in MooVh Suffolk Words and Phrases, 
Grace-Widow Oiicurs with the mean- 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre- 
sponding lo lliis, it is slated also, is the 
N.S. (?) or Low (lerinan ciras-wednir. 
The Swedisli GriisliuLn or -odea al.so 
IS itsed for ‘a low dissolnle married 
woman living by lierself.’ In Belgium 
a woriian of tliis desrri])lion is ealled 
hao'ke-itrdrur, from hoH'koi. ‘lo feel 
strong de.sire’ (to ‘banker’). And 
.so if i.s .suggested (posra/.ff is ('on- 
traded Irom ip'<idr.<nif,ti. from j/no/a/, 
‘e^iirieiis’ (greedy, in t;i' I). In l)anish 
J)i(t. ijnn soil'd m Intel jiretcd as a 
woman n hose belrotlied 1<»m 1 is dead. 
Jbii ilie (Jerman ,'^7/vj//- ‘strfiw- 
widow’ (wlneli Fliigel inteipret^; as 
‘iiuuk wid(»w ’), seerii'. latlier incon 
sisteiil with the "iiggesl ion tli.il 
i- a coiTUjaion **f llu* 
kind suggested. A frn*nd mentions 
that ibe m;iM( . Stroh-U’iti ivo' is used 
in (Jeim.iny foi a man ulio-'* ^\lfe i'^ 
absent, and wbo tbeieioje 'lines at. tlie 
eating-Inai.se with tlie Maing fellous 
(TIi. .V. L.D gives tin luo meanings 
1. An unman led uom.tii who lias 
<<diabiled will' one 01 nioi(* men, 
a dis«‘aide(^ mistress; "A. A married 
w 01 11 an \\ bo.se Imsband is jibsiuit. from 
her. ‘‘The elNinolognal notion is 
ob.stiire, but tlie ji.irallel lorms di.s- 
]nove tlie notion that the uord i.s a 
‘eorriij>lioii ’ of iirdo-ii idnw. ll has 
been .suggested that in .sense 1. grass 
(and (t. stroll) may ba\e been ii.sed 
willi oj»]»osit,ion to bi'd. Sense 2 
may lj,ive an, sen a.s an et \ mologizing 
iiiti rjaetatioii of the eoiiijtuiind after 1 ! 
had leased to be generiill} understood ; 
in Kng. it seems to have iirst ;i]>j»eared 
as Anglo-Indian.” The Freneli equiva- 
lent, Viuredr Mdldhar, was in alfuflion 
to Leiiiierre's tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 

1878. — " In the ovcninjf inv wife and I 
wont ont house linntin^^ ; and wo pitchotl 
upon ono which the newly incorporated 
body of jMunicipal Oommussioners and thy 
(,'lcrgynmn {who was a OrasB- widower, 
wifo being at homo) had takon botweeii 
them .” — Idjt m th' Mnfvasd, ii. 99-100. 

1879. — The Indian newspaper’s "typical 
official rises tf) a late breakfast— probably 
on herrings and soda-water — and dressen 
tastefully ffir his round of morning caUf’* 
the last on a griJB-widow, with whom bo 
has a t6te-a-titf tiffin, where ‘ pagii ’ altei^to 
with champagne.” — Simla LtUer in TifMSt 
Aug. 16. 
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]880.— “The Qrau-widow in Nephelo- 
coc'fygia.”- Sir ^l/i IkOta, 

,, “ Plonsant tiines have thcso Indian 

graBB-wldOWB! }Vorld, Jan. 2], 13. 

GRASSIA, H. Grdii (said to mean 
‘a iii(mtlifiir) IS state(i l>y Mr. FoHie.^ 
Ill till* lida Mdhl (]i. JHG) to have been 
Ml old tiiiie.s nsuall\ ajijilied to alieiia- 
1ioii4 for religions olijcet!- , l*ut its 
|»i‘i‘\ali*nf sense eanie to he the ]iorlioii 
<i| Kind given tor suhsi.stener to eaflet.s 
nl cliiellanis’ ianiilu's. Atli-rw.iifK the 
M ini r/ri/.'? was also used I'oi* the hlaek- 
111 . Ill paid I'V a \ illagi* lo a Ini-hnlent 
lit iglilioiir the ]ii ice oi his ]Hoteelion 
.Mid I'orhearanee, and in other like 
iiieaiiiiig,''. “Thu*' the title ol 
<'riginall\ an honoiiiMhle one, and 
Midi(ating it^ ]>os.sesM)i lo he a ladel 
ol tile rilling tiilie, heeaim* at la.*^l 
I' lieiiueiilh a term of ojijirohniiin, 

' oil \ CM Mg the nh-a ol a ]iioiehsional 
M.!.her”(//m/. Bk.iv.eh 3); [ed. IHTS, 
p. :a]h] 

h‘ls4.-See under COOLY-l 

t. — “Is'mis nous trouv.\iiies au Vil- 
l.ii’f (le Hilimr, dont les Hahitnns tin’on 
iitiiiiiiie Gratiates. sent pre.s<|ue tons 
\ olciir.s.’’- 7Va iv /a»/, ^. 12. 

J.sOH — “ The GraBias Imve heon shewn to 
til t»| different Sects, Casts, or fainihoH, 

Isl. Colees and tluin ( ullaterals ; 2nd, liiij- 
j'oots , ;{rd, Syetl Rl iHsulnians , Jth, AIolo- 
I'lains or niod'ern Rlahoniedans. 'Phere are 
hesidus niiiiiy others w’lio enjoy tlie free 
iisiifniet of lands, an<l perniauent oinolu- 
imut from \illagos, luit those only wlio are 
ol the four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled hy preserijitive eiistoin ... to he 
< died GraBBiaB."- linnuiiitiud, Ilf n.strnf toil. 

1813. -“I confess ] caniio^ now coniuni- 
I'late my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinatioiis without foeliugs 
more appropriate to solomu silcimo, than 
cNpressnm.”-- I’\irht.s, Or. AIrm. iii. 393; 

|eoiif. 2tid od. ii. Jf)?]. 

GraBsia, fiom Grass, a word 
Mj;nifv ing ‘ a mouthful.’ Thi.s word is under* 
stood in Home parts of Mukran, Sind, and 
Kutch ; hut J believe not further into Hindo- 
stan tlian .laypoor." — Machnurdv, in Tr. 
pd. StH\ Bo. 1 . 270. [On the use in (tcntral 
India, Nee Tod, Anuah, i. 175; Mak’olvt, 
i^nxtrat Jndia, i. 508.] 

aRAVE-DIGOEB. (See BEEJOO.) 

GREEN-PIGEON. A variety of 
fipecies belonging to the sub. -fam. 
Ireroninae, and to genera Treron, 
Cricopua, Oamotreron, and Splienocereunj 
bear this name. The three first fol- 
lowing quotations show that these 


birds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 

c. 180, — “ Damuichii'i, in his History of 
India, say.N that pigeons of au apple-green 
colour are found in India.”— 

IX. 51. 

c. A.D 2.''>0. “’J'hoj bring also greenish 
(wXP“5) pigeons which the> .say can never bo 
tamed <>r domesticated.” -.-I J)t .\at. 
Antm. \v. 11. 

,, “ ’I'heri; me jiiodiM-od among the 

Indians . . pigeons >>f u pule green colour 

; any one seelin’- them for the 
lir.st tiim:, mid not having any knowdodge of 
oiiiithohigv, w'onl'^Lsav the Innl was a jiarmt 
mid not a jdijcon. 'J'licv li.ive legs and hill 
in colour hko the partrnlces (»f the tJreeks." 
— Jlml, .wi. 2. 

1(173. “Our iisniil diet w.as (hn.sideH 
Plenty of Kish) Water Fowl, I'eacoeks, 
Green Pldgeone, Sjiotted Peer, Sahre, Wild 
Hog'>, and ‘•omutiiuos Wild Cows.” — Frytr, 
17(1 

1825. — “I .saw .1 great number of pea- 
fowl. and of the beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in tliis country . . — Iffbrr, ii. 

11' 

GREY PARTRIDGE. The com- 
moii Aiiglo-liifliaii mum* of tlic Hind. 
li(in\ coiiiiiioii o\ Cl* a great part of India, 
Orfijfforms J\)uti(rrutnn, Gmclin. “Its 
call i.s a ]icciiliar loud .shrill cry, and 
ha.s, not iniajilly, been compared to the. 
v\ ord Futmu - fiittn hi -patirln, ijuickly 
rejieated hut jiri‘ceded hy a .single note, 
littered two or tliiee time.s, each Lime 
with a higlu*^- inlonation, t,ill it gets, 
as it were, the ki'y-iiole of its call.” — 
Jtidon, ii. 566, 

GRIBLEE, s. Agraidin oi* grajjiiel. 
Lascar.s’ language (/iWuic/i). 

GRIFFIN, GRIFF, s. ; GRIF- 
FISH, adj. One iiewdy arrived in 
India, and unaccustomed t,o Indian 
way.s and neciiliarilie.s ; a Johnny 
Newcuine. The origin of the phrase 
i.s nnknow’ii t.o n.s. Theiv was an 
Admiral Griffin tvho commanded in 
the Indian seas from Not. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate. 
Had his name l,o do with the origin of 
the term? Tlie word seems to have 
been first used at Madras (see Boyd, 
below). [But also see the quotation 
from Benumovit A' Fletcher, below.] 
Three references below indicate the 
parallel terms formerly used by the 
Yortiiguesc at Goa, by the Dutch in 
the Archipelago, and by the English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c. 1624. — “Doves b^ot doves, and eagles 
eagles, Madam : u uitixen's heir, though 
ne\er so rich, seldom at the best proves u 
gentleman ." — linnimovf tl* Fletrhn, Honest 
Man's Fortiiiic, Act III. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 
389, ed. Dtive. Mr. D. Nicolson (3 sor. Notrs 
and Queries, xi. 439) points <.)Ut that Dyco’s 
Ms. copy, licensed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
1624, rends “pn*ves but a griffin gentle- 
iiian.’’ Prof. Skeiit {ilnd. xi. r)04) »juoting 
from Pirrs Plomnan, od. p. 96, 

the Walsho," shows that drijfin 
was an early name for a Welshman, aj*- 
parently a r(»rnij>tion of (Griffith. The word 
may have been used abr<iad to designate 
a raw' Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense. ] 

1794. — ‘‘As 1 am little better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion- 
able phrase here" (Madras). — lJuff/i Jioj/d, 

177. 

lS07.~“it seem') really strange to a 
griffin — the cant word f(»r a Kuropenn just 
arnved.’’— Alivta, m Indm, 17. 


Here orang barou is Malay orang- 
bahaxu, i.c. ‘new man’ ; whilst Ormuj- 
lama, ‘man (»f long since,’ is applied 
to old colonials. In connect ion with 
the.se terms we extract the following . — 

c. 1790.—“ Si je n’avois pas C'i^ un mrktm, 
ct si un long s{*joiir dans I'lndo no ni'avoit 
j»aM Hccwutum^ i\ cetto e.sp^ce de fleau, 
]’aiirois certiunoment soufTurt I’liupfissiblc 
durant cetto w\wt."~ llaajnn, ii. 26-27. 

On tliis his editor note.s : 

cst un mot Malm.s corrumpii; 
il faut dire t hann-kima, cc ijui signifie une 
]>er.sonno ([iii a df^jh ^te loiig-tonqis dans un 
undroit, <»u dans un pays, ct e'est jiar cr 
Horn qu’oii desigm- Ics lOiirop^^ciis (pn fuit, 
habit(; depuis un certain temps dans I' hide. 
('ou\ qui lie font qu'j arriver, sont appelcs 
Hour, denomination tjui vumt du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . . . un homme nou- 
vellemont arrivf;." 


1808.— “At the Inn 1 was tormented bi 
death by the imj'crtincnt persevering of the 
black people ; for every one is a beggar, as 
huig as yon arc ret koned a griffin, or a 
now-comer. uj Letfden, 10/. 

1836.— “1 often tire mvsclf . . . rather 
than w’aft for their dawdling , but Mas. 
Staunbjii laughs at me and calls me a 
‘Griffin,' and .says I must learn to have 
patience and wivc ray strength."— /.etbrjf 
fnm Mtuiras, 38. 

,, “. . . lie was living with bad men, 

and saw that they thought him n<» better 
than themselves, but only mure griffiBh . . 
—Jbid. 53. 

1853.— “ There were three more cadets on 
the same steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudupoor." — Oaijield, i. 38, j 

1853.- 

“ ‘ Like drill ’ 

“ ‘ 1 don’t dishlv/' it much nov : lhog«_K)SO- 
.step was not Inely.' 

“ ‘ Ah, they don't give griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days ; by .love, Sir, when I was 
a griff ’ — and thereuiion . . — Jhid. i. 62. 

[1900. — “Ten Rangoon .sportsmen have 
joined to jmi»ort jjonie.s from Australia on 
the griffin system, and have submitted a 
projxjsal to the Stewards to frame their 
events to be confined to griffiinB at the forth- 
coming autumn meeting."— /^o/or?- Matl, 
May 18.] 

The griffin at Goa also in the old 
day.** waB called hy a pecuhai name. 
(See BEINOL.) 

1631.— “Haoc exanthemata (prickly hoat- 
spots) magis afiiciunt receutor advenientus 
ut et Mosquitanim puncturae . . . ita iit deri- 
diculum ergo hie inter nostrntes dicteriuni 
enatum sit, eum qui hoc modo affectus sit, 
esse Orang Barou. quod novitium hominem 
signiticat. ^—Jac. JSontii, Hilt. Nat., Ac., ii. 
cap. xviii. p. 38. 


[1894. — “In the StanduxJ, Jan. 1, there 
upfiears a letter entitled ‘ ( eylon Tea-Plant- 
ing — a W'nrmng,’ ami signed ‘An Kn- 
creeper.’ 'rhe corresjwmdcnt sends a cutting 
from a recent ishiic of a ('c\lon daily pai»er 
— a j»aragraph heatled ‘Creepers (Julorc ’ 
From this extract it a]*ptars that Creeper 
IS the name given in (Vjlon to i»n}ing 
pupils who go out there to learn Icti- 
plantmg."- Mr. A. L. Mai/fieu, m 8 ,*jcr. 
Notts Olid UnnicS, \ . 121 ) 

GROUND, «. A mrasuic of lam] 
ii'ied 111 the iicigliliourliood of Madras. 
[Also culled Muninj, Tam. vnniai.] (See 
under CAWNY.) 


GRUFF, udj. Ayqdied lo bulky 
goods. I’robubly the Dutch ijrof, ‘eoar.'^e.’ 

11682-3. — “. , . that for every Timm’ 
of Saltpetre and all other Groffe go(»d.s I 
am to receive nirietcoii ]iounds.’’ — l^nnyk', 
Ifiury, Ft. St. tSo. 1st ser. vol. ii. 3-4.] 

1750. — “ . . . all which could bo culled 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madxisi, had Warehfiuses under them for 
the Kcccyition of Naval Stores, and other 
gruff (Jcjods from Furopo, os well ns Salt 
retro from J'uuyuJ," — J.ettvr to a Projyr. oj 
thf K. 1. ilu., p. 52. 

1759. — Which by causing a groat oxjiort 
of rice enhances the jmee of labour, and 
txiiisequently rif all other gruff, piece-goods 
and raw silk,"— In hony, 171. 

176.5. — . . n\nofotde!niyar,\yxm\^jagfjr<, 
ginger, long pepjier, and jroply-mul . • • 
articles that usually compose the_ gW® 
cargoes of our outward-lxmnd shipping. “ 
Hnfweft, Hist. Events, Ac., i. 194. 

1783.— “What in India is called a grtt® 
(bulky) cargo."— /’ormf, Voyage to Mergm, 
42. 
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GBITNTHf H. PaiijaM Granih, from 
graniha, lit. ‘a knot,’ leaves tied 
t'),f 7 etlicr l>y a string. ‘The Book,’ i.e. 
the Scrijiture of the Siklia, containing 
tin* hymns composed or com]»iled liy 
llieir leaders from I^ruiak (14(19-1 531)) 
oinvards. The Gmnfh has heen trans- 
l.ilfd hy Dr. TnimPi), and puhiished, 

.it the e\']>ense of the Indian (.ho'ern- 
melit. 

1770. — “ ^s Ute yovmi; man (Nun:«k) 

.iiirl\ nitnidiifcfl t«> the knn\iludgo of the 
jiio'.'t esteemed wntin^js of (tie, Mnssuhuen 
lie niiide it ii jn-ii'lee in his leisure 
li,mrs to Ir.iiislii1.e liter.illy or virtn!dl>, as 
)ii‘ mind prompted liim, sm-h oi their 
riKiMnisns Mi.id«- the deepest inii»ressioii on 
his he.irt. 'I'his was in the idiom of l*end- 
|,di. Ill- iiiatenial lanpii.'itTC. l^ittle 1»\ little 
he striini' together tlu'se lootso Henletices, 
redmed them into some order, and )nit 
them 111 verses. . .Ills <*olloetion lieciinio 
nmiiei'oiis , it took the form of a book ^\hleh 
w.i- entitled Grenth *SVo MuUi'fheni', 

1 . Mi* 

17()S.— “A book entitled the Grunth . . . 
istlieonlv iNpieal ob|eet whieh the Sie<|Ues 
li.iw admitted mb* llieir phioes of \\orslnp.'’ 

- o pointer'll 'J'rovds, i 'J'i'i 

1S17. — “The fame of Naunak’s book was 
dilViised. Ho gave it <l new ii.ime, KizTUnt ’ 

- J/,nt. 11 . 377. 

1831.—“. . . An eontre dn qnel e.st le 
temple li'or oil «»st gard*- le Grant on livre 
Slide des Sikes." — JacfUf'iiionty ('orri'n/ioiut 
on Cl, n. 1(56, 

[1838. -“'riiere was a largo collection of 
]>nest.s, sitting in a eirele, with the Grooht, 
ih.'ir holy liook, in the eontre . . -Miss 
Kd'ii, t'pthf Pounfru, ii. 7.] 


1C46.— “Cuttc laugiie correswnd k la 
nostro Latino, parcoque le.s souIoh Lettr^s 
I'approniient ; ii so nomment Ouirindans. ” 
--IWi'Tclto, IteJ. de lu /^rvv. dela Afo/ahar, 257. 

1727.” “. . . thoir four law-book.s, SanM 
IWoia, PruUu VetUim, Kflirii-ariui Yrdam, 
and Adir Vedam, w'liieh arc nil written in 
the Girandams, and arc held in high e.stoom 
by tho iJramins." — VtdnUlin, v. [Pciflou), 
3yp. 

,, “ Girandasi (hy otho**'* called Eeren- 
dum. and al.so Saunh Us) i'* tho language of 
the Hrnmins and the learned. ’’ — Ibtd, 380. 

17.')3. “ Los Indieiis dn p.iys se donnent 

le lioiii do Tuiuh/cs, ot on salt (jue la laugue 
Milg.-iiro (lillereiito dn Saiiskrol, et dn 
Grendam, qui -.out los languos sacreos, 
portc le inome rnm.’'—h'Aiiri/lc. 117. 

GUANA, IGUANA, s. Thi.s IS init. 
properly ;ui Imliaii term, nor tlie name 
of jin Indian .si»eeie.s but, as in many 
other ca.'si-.s, it has heen aiqdieti hy 
Ininsfei Irom .su]»erti<-ullY resembling 
iinurit in tin* new Indies, to the old. 
d'he great lizards, sometime, s called 
inianm in India, are ai>]>ai’eiitly moni- 
tors. It lUH.sl lie oh, served, however, 
that ap])ro\'im.'Lting Indian names of 
li/,ard.s have helped the confusion. 
Thus the lar^v monitor to wdiich the 
name guana is olhen applied in India, 
i.s reiilly called in Hindi goh (Skt. 
godhil), 'Singhale.se gityi}. Tlie true 
\guana of Ameriea is de.scrioed hy 
Oviedo in the first ipiotatioii under 
the iiaiue of luana, [The word is 
Span, iguana, from (lanli iwana, 
Avritten in early wril-er.s hiuana, igoana, 
iiianna or yuana. See N.E.T). and 


GEUNTHEE, s. i’aiij. granthl from 
grunth (see, GRUNTH). Asortol native 
'chaplain attached to Sikh regiment .s. 
[Tlie name Granthl apx»ears among the 
Hindi mendicant castes of the I’anjah 
111 Mr. Madagan's Gensus liiy., 1891, 
V 300.] 

GRUNTHUM, S. This (grantJuim) 
IS a name, from tlie same Skt. word ii.s 
the last, given in variou.s odd forma to 
the Sanskrit language hy various Knro- 
jieans writing in S. India during the 
ICtli and 17tli centuries. The term 
properly applied to the character in 
which the Sanskrit hooks were written. 

1600. — “In fhese vorsos is written, in _a 
particular language, called Oerodam, their 
Philosophy and Thoolo^, which the Bra- 
mens study and read in Universities all oyer 
India." — Luceiui, Vida do Padre F. Xavier, 
96. 


c. IKiri.—*' There is in this island an .animal 
culled Iiiana, which is here hold to be am- 
ihibioiis (neutnde), i.e. doubtful whether 
fish or llesh, for it frequents the rivers imd 
climbs tho trees as well. ... It is a Serpeu^ 
bearing to one who knows it not a hornd 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a groat lizard, the head 
iimch larger, but almost of the same fashion, 
w'lth a tail 4 or 5 palms in length. ... And 
tho animal, formed as 1 have descnbotl, is 
much bettor to eat than t-o look at, &c.— 
Ocudo, in Itamushi, iii. f. 156c, 157. 

c ISfiO— “We also used te catch some 
four-footed animals called iguMe, resem- 
bling our lizards in shape ... the females 
are most delicate food.’’— f/ire/awi lienzora, 
p. 140. 

1034 “i)e Lacertae qukdam specie, 

Incolis' Liguan. Est . . . genus veneuo- 
sissimum," &c.— Eonti^, Lib. v. cap. 6. 
p. 57. (See GECKO.) 

1673 — “ Guiaaa, a Creature like a Cro- 
codile, which Robbers use to lay hold on 
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by thoir Tails, when they clamlnsr Houhbb.” 
— Fnier, lit). 

1681.— Knox, in his Critlon, speaks of two 
creatures resembling the Alligator — one 
called Kohhf'ra guion, .'i or 6 feet long, and 
not eaUiVilo ; the other called tofla guion, 
very like the former, but “which is eateii, 
and reckoned excellent moat . . . and 1 
sup;^so it IS the sniiio with that which m the 
W. Indies is called the guiana” (pl'. 5i0, 31). 
The names are iiossiblj Portuguese, and 
Kohhero(/itHiu iiisy be t-'o/iru -guana. 

1704. — “'J’he Guano is a sort of Creature 
some of which are found on the land, some 
in the water . . . stewed with a little 
Spico they make good liroth.” — Putnir/, in 
liamptei, iv. .'‘>1. 

1711 ' “Here are Moukeys. Oaunas, 
Lissurds. .'large Snakes, uiul Allig;it<»rs.” - 

47 

1780. “Thej have here an aTuphibinus 
animal called the guana, a s]>ecics of the 
erticodilc t»r alligator, of which soup is 
made eriual tc* that of turtle. 'I'liis 1 take 
upon hearsay, for it is to me of .all tdhors 
the most loathsome of animals, not loss so 
than the toad -Min\Tti\s SarnUice. .30. 

c. 18U0 — “ Had I known I was dining 
upon a guana, or large wood-liwird, I 
scarcely think I would have made so hearty 
a meal ." — Tom (ed. iHfi:}), 178. 

1879.— “ Captain Shaw asked the Iniauiu 
of one of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator’s* eggs, a few days ago, and his 
reply was, that tlie touiig’that w'ont down to 
the sea became alligators, and those that 
came U]» the river became iguanas."— d/ /.<.<< 
(iolflf )i (JI(frsoiiene, 200 . 

1881.- “The chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to the Phoiihld family. . . . l^he luiuic, 
however, has been entirely suiicrHedu*! bv 
the soc<»nd designation of which 

is Hiiid to have been ne<|uirud by one of the 
family w-ho managed pi scale a ftirt j»rc- 
viously deemed iinj)regnable, by fusUming u 
cord around the body of a ijhor/tud t»r 
iguana." — Im/Ifnaf Uazrth'rr, vi. 437. 

1883. AVh«^ can look on that arm- 

chronism, an iguana (I mean tht* large 
vionitor ivhich Kuroi*eati.s in India generally 
call an iguana, sometimes a guano ') bask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny Imnk ..." 
—Trihrjt on M if I'rontirr, 36. 

1885. — “One of my inoonshis, Jos^ Pre- 
thoo, a (Jonearii *if one of the numemu.s 
families descended from Xavier’s converts, 
gravely informuil rno that in the old dn3'w 
iguanas were used in gaining ncce.sM to 
besieged filaccs ; fur, said be, a largo 
iguana, sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 
men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 
up a wall or tree ' " — (rordou Fvrhes. Wi/d 
L\fr ni (kuHtra, 56. 

OUARDAFUI, CAPE, n.]). Tlie 
wistern horn of Africa, pointing to- 
war(JH India. We have the name from 
the Portuguese, and it has been alleged 
to have oeen .so called by tliem as 


meaning, ‘Take you heed!’ {Qarde::- 
VOU8, in fact.) But this is etymology 
of the sTiecies that ho contidentTy 
derivHH ‘ Btimhay ’ from Jiou Rahm. 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog- 
matically an iiitcrjiretation which is 
cipially iinfoimded. We must look t«» 
history, and not to the ‘moral coii- 
.HciouHiiess ’ of ari\bo(Jy. 'J'he coiiiitiy 
.‘idjoiiiing this honi of Africa, tlic AVr/m 
Anmuiluin of llii* aiicieiits, seems to 
have heeii called by tlie Arilhs Haffni, 
aname vhicli ve liiid in the J^rriphoi 
ill the shape of Opfnte. This name 
Hitfun was ap]»lied to a town, no doiibi 
the true (fpCmP^ which Barbosa (loKi) 
mentions under the name of J/an/, 
and it .still .siir\i3e', in those of two 
remarkahle ])j*oinontoi ie.s, m/, the iVn- 
insida of Huh Hufftfi flln* (JlK’rsotnH'.tns 
of the 7** np/as, tin* /inrjiH of PtoleniN, 
tlie. r:i])e iVAljni and d'(frfiii of old 
ma]»s .ind nautical directories), an<J 
the caja* of Jaid-Hafun (or accord- 
ing to the P^gyptiun ]»ronunciation. 
Card - Ha/fhi), l,t\ GuardalHii. Tlic 
iie.irest ^lossiblc nuMiiing of jurd lliiit 
We can tind i.s ‘a wul* or sjiacious ti-ad 
of land witlioiil herbage.’ Sir H 
Burton {i*omi)i* ntonj o)i Cianunfs^ iv 
48J>) iiiterpieas jard as = Bav, “from a 
break in tlie divailful granite wall, 
lately nrocideil by Kgy]>t witli a liglit- 
liou.se.” Tlie last statement i.s uii- 
fortiuiately an error. The intended 
light seems as far otl as e\’er. [T}ieri‘ 
IS still no liglithoitse, and sliijiowners 
diller as to its ad\antage ; see aiisver 
by Secreiarv of Stale, in House *)f 
Comnion.s, 7V»n>, Mareli 14, 1902.J 
We cannol judge of tbe ground ol 
his inti'i iiretatioTi id jard. 

An atleinjit has been made to 
I'onnect the. name liafun with tlie 
Arabic n/’a, ‘])leaHaiit odours.’ It 
would then, be the eijui valent of the 
ancient Ret/. Aromafmn. This is 
temj»tiiig, but very ipiesLionable. We 
should have mentioned lliat Oiiar- 
dafui i.s tile site of the mart and 
Promonturv of tbe S])ice,H described 
by the author of tlie Periplus as the 
furthe.st jioint and abrupt termination 
of the coiitineiit of JSarbarice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the. Orient {rb tQv 
*Apii)fiaTii)v ifjLwbpiov KoX d.Kpur'bpiov reXer- 
Toiov rijs papfiapiKTjs i}T€lpov vpbs dvaroMiv 
diroKbvov). 

According to C. Muller our Guardaftiii 
is called by the natives Rds Auer ; their 
RiU JardafUn being a point some 12 
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m. to tilt; soiitli, wliicli on some charts 
is called lids Shmarif^ and whicli is 
also the Td/yai of the 7Vn^i/a« (Gnty. 
(h. Miitorr.<<^ i. 2G3). 

IMG.— “ And that the said ships from his 
p(>rN (K. Ilf Coulfini's) shall not jjo inwards 
from the Strait and Capo of Olioardaffuy, 
nor to '\deni, except wlion oinployod in 
(iiir ohedieiifo and service . . . and if ain 
vessel or Zoiiibuiifu is f(»und inwarri of the 
Capi- of Quoardaffuy it sha’l he taken as 
troofl ])ri/e of war.’’ -Tmitif ftt'firfm J.njut 
Si>((ns nnd th> K. of (Jauhnn in Ihthlhu, , 

Toniltn, ltd I 

,, “ Aftei ]ias>inp place {A fnnl) j 

tlu! next after it i^ Guardafun, where ' 

till eoasi cikIs. and trends so as to doiihle 
towards the lied Se.i " ii<(i 111. 

(. jr)'30. — " This province, c.illed of late 
Ai.'ilii.'i, lint wliieli the ancients called 
Triiif/iuhtt)'(i, hei.ons at the Red Sea and 
the country of llie Ahi.ssines, and finishes at 
M.i)j,id.isso , . others say it extends onI,\ 

to fim ( iilie of Guardafuni.” — Sonnnui'nnh' 

111 I. f. 32.'). 

l,'»r»d. - " \ u enl(‘ Sodre, hi'in^ despatched 
h_\ the Kill}.’’, lonched at the Island of 
( oeotora, wheie he took 111 water, and 
thfiiee passed to the Cape of Guardafu. 
w Inch IS the most easterly land ot Atiiea. ’ 
/h /iVorcv, I. Ml. e.iji 

l.*iM. " If \«iii lea\e Dahdl at the end of 
the season, \oii direct yourselves W S V\ . 
till the ]»ole i- four inches and an eighth, 
fioiii iheini' ttue west to Kardafun.” — 

A/t Juipifdihi, T/h in ./. .Tv. S<n 

/ifn.. V 4til. 

,, ‘“\oii tind such w hii Ijiool.s on the 
coasts of Kardaftln. . . ."—The .same, in 
Ins narrative, Jm'tii. .Rs'. sei. 1. tom. ix. 
p 77. 

];'72. 

‘‘ O Caho ve ia Aroniiita ehainado, 

1'] ajjfvira Guardafu, dos moradoi-es, 

Ondo eoiijt*«;a a hoea do attaniado 
Mar Ro\o, (|ue do fiindo t-oma a.s cores." 

VamOcs, \. 97. 

EiiglLshed liy Burton : 

“Thu Capo which Aiitioiits ‘Aromatic’ 
clejie 

hehold, yclejit tiy Moderns Guardafu; 
whore o]»ch the Red Sea month, so wide 
and dee}i, 

the Sea who.se ruddy hod lond.s blushing 
hue.’’ 

3H02.— “Eitor dn Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at the Caixj of 

Gardafui." -Cut<(o, IV. i. 4. 

1727. — “And having now travell’d along 
the Shore of the Continent, from the Cape 
of Guitd Hntir to (.'npo Guardafoyi I’ll sur- 
vey the Islands that lie in the Ethiopian 
Sea.’’ — xi, Hamilton^ i. 16 ; [od. 1744], 
1790.— “The Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parts, 
have called it Oardefui, which has no signi- 


fication in any language. But in that part 
of the countrv whore it is situated, it is 
culled Gardexan and means the Stniitu of 
fiiiriaff the reason of w’hich will bo soon 
uftorw'ardM.’'— 7jrMrr’^l T’lvire/.v, i. ;j]6, 

[1823 — “ . . . we soon obtained sight of 
Cajvo Gardafui. ... It is called' by the 
natives Jtaa and the high nimintaiii 

immediately to its .south is iinmoil (Jihc/ 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine inilos 
ott .shore wo rounded the jieiiirisuJa of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoouappcnrslike an island, 
and belciugs t«> a uiiii>e Somwiiii priuee. . . .’’ 
— ihun, .Vdt / . 1 . 363 ] 

GUAVA, H. This ITuil {Paidium 
(hunjuvu^ L., Ord. Miirtamir; S^iaii. 
ifinufaiut^ p>. goynri,!, [from Brazilian 
(jmofulht^ Stidif. Gnniiaho piniil- 

ftm Jmiica of ('iispiir Baiihiii, Gnuynm 
of Jidi. Bauliiii, strangely apjiear.s 
By name m Elliot’s traii.slatlon trom 
Amir Kliosru, velio floiivi.slied in the 
13tli eeiitury : “lie 'who has placed 
only iiiumts and iiuiiices in his IJiroat, 
ami has m'ver eaten a ]dantain, will 
say it is liki* so mnch jiijuhe” (iii. 666). 
Tins iimst 1 m* due to some anihiguoii.s 
wor<l carelessly rendered The fnnt 
and Its iiHiue are alike American. It 
a]^>pHais to he tlie (juaiaho of Oviedo in 
his II {story of tlw Indies (we use the 
Italian version in liitmusw, lii. f. 141t’). 
There is no mention of the gurm m 
either De Orta or Acosta Amriid^ 
which IS llie coninione.st Hindustani 
(IVrs.) name for the guava, means 
propeily ‘a ]iear’; hut the fruit is 
often called s<ifnrl dm, ‘journey mango’ 
(re.speeting which see iimier AN- 
ANAS). And this la.st term is soiiie- 
times vulgarly eorrujited into supdri 
dm (arcea-inaimo !). In the Deeeaii 
(according to Aloodeeii Sheritt) and 
all over Guzerat and the Oeiitral 
Brovincc.s (as we are infornied hy 
1 VI.-(thii. Keatinge), llie fruit is called 
jdnij Mahv. jamm, which is in Bengal 
the name of Syzigium jimholnmun 
(see JAMOON), and in Ou/eiTiti jdmrdi/, 
wliieh .seems to he fi factitious word 
in imitation of dmnld. 

The guava, though its claims are so 
inferior to tliose of the })iiie-ai)ple 
(indeed exceiit to stew, or make jeUy, 
it is 7 iolds judicibu.% an utter impostor), 
[Sir Josejih Hooker annotates : “ You 
never ate giiod ones ! ”] must have 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Both appear in Blochmann’s 
traiisl. of the Ain (i. 64) as served at 
Akbar's table ; though when the guava 
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is named among the fruits of Tfirfin, 
doubts again arise as to the fruit in- 
tended, for tlie word used, amrud^ is 
aiiibiguoiis. In 1688 Dam|»ier mentions 
guavas at Achiu, and in (Jochin (^hiiia. 
Tlie tree, like tin* custard -ap^de, has 
become wild in some parts oi India. 
See havuhon^ below. 

c. “The guaiava i'^ like » neaeh- 

trcc, ^ithiiloaf resemhlniir the laurel . . . 
the red are hotter than the white, and are 
well-flavoiircd.” — f/itn/. /ini:oiu\ p. 88. 

ICiiS.— There is a pood eiit of the giiava. 
sis ffuaiaha, in J'lMi, ji]i. LVi-Si. 

1673. - . . flourish pleasant Tops of 

Plantsiins, (V*ettes, Guiavas, a kind of 
Pear.” — Rnfei, 4U. 

1676. -“The N.W. part is full of Quaver 
Trees of the preutest variet}, and their 
Fruit the larpe.st aiiil host tasted I have met 
with.”— I)a 7 np/e}', u. 107. 

IdSf).- The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is ripe, it is yellow, soft and very pleasant. 
It hakes well as a i\*nr ” - JbuL i. ‘J22. 

c. 17r>0-60. — ‘ Our guides too made us 
distinguisli a number of goyava, and especi- 
ally pliinih-trces.’'--(yrf«'', i. 20. 

1764.- 

“ A wholesome fruit the rij»onod guava 
yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 

irj'amftrr, Bk. i. 

1843.— “ Un some of these exten.sivc plains 
(on the Mohur 11. in Oudh) we found largo 
orchards 'of the wild Guava . . . strongly 
resembling in their rough aiijionrance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
— Col. C, J. /Jotuhoii, Dlartj of Tran!.'-, 
11. 271. 

QUBBEB, s. Tlii-s is .some kind of 
gold diic,Mt or seijiiin ; Mil bum .siys 
‘a Dntcb ducal,’ It may liavc adojilcd 
this Hpccial meaning, but could hardly 
Lave neld it at t,bc date of our lir.st 
quotation. Tile name is j*robably (jahr 
{dtndr-i-(jahr\ imjdyiiig its being of 
infidfil origin. 

c. lf>90.— “Mirsca Jani Bog )SulUin mad© 
this agreement with hi.s scddiers, that every 
one who should bnrig in an enemy’s head 
should receive r>00 gabarB, every ono of 
them worth 12 viir'is ... of which 72 went 
to ono tanka." — Tdrikh-i-Tdkiri, in fithot, 

i. 287. 

1711. — “Rujioes are the mo.st current 
C!oin ; they have V enotian.s, Gubbera, M iig- 
gerbeoN, and Pagodas.” — Lmhin, 201. 

„ “When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats 
are mixt with others the whole goes by the 
name of at Surat, but w'hen they 

are Hepuraten, one sort is called VenotianB, 
and all the others Qubben indifferently.” 
’-lUd. 242. 


1762. — “ Uold and Si/vtr Wciff/t-la ; 

07.. dwts. grs. 

100 Venetian Dnents .11 0 

10 (100 ') Gubbers . .10 17 1‘2.” 

Bvoitks, and Mra.^iirtfi. 

GUBBBOW, V. To l)iill> , to dumb- 
found, and perturb a iHU’-soii. Made 
from tjJiubnro^ tlic imperative of <ilnih- 
rdmi. I’lie latler, tliough .soiiu't inn's 
u-ed tiansi1ivel\ , is more usually 
neuter, ‘to be diinildbunded and ]»e7- 

imbed.’ 

GUDDA, s. A don kt'V, literal ;in<l 
melapborieal. 11. (jadhn , [Skt [Hud- 
(dfha^ ‘tlie roarer’] "J'he eoimiflenee 
fd the Seoteb 1ms l)een all ribnteil 

to a hian from 11. tlirongb the gvjisies, 
ubii Were tlie ebief ouners ol ilie 
animal in Seotdainl, where it i" not 
eoinmon. On the otbei’ hand, this m 
ascribed to a nw kn.inie (UnhUj (bu 
(’utbbert), like tin* kbiglisb Xrdih/y 
.siinilarK apidnal. [So the N.E.D. 
with liesitatioiL.] A rniijalt ]»ro\erbial 
jdirase i.s (jaditn Unnl), “Donkeys’ 
rubbing” tiieir sides logelliei, a .“Siirt 
of law me and I’ll daw Dice.’ 

GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. II. ijaddi, 
Main. ‘1’be 'PhTfuie.’ JM'o]»erly 

it is a euslinm, a llnoiie in llie Oriental 
.sense, l.c. the .M<*,al oi royalty, “a simjile 
.slieet, or mat, or earjiel on llu' floor, 
w'itli a large eusliion or jnllow at llie 
head, again.Ml w’liieli tin* gri'at man re- 
clines” (Wihoit). “To l»e placed on 
the guddee” is to sneeeed to tin* 
kiiigilom. The word i.s also used for 
tile ]»ad jdaced on an elepliant’.s back. 

[1809. — “Suendhiyn was .seated nearly in 
the contre, on a largo scpiurc eushum eovorod 
writh g(»ld brocade ; bis l>fu;k Hup])oriod by a 
round Violstor, and hi.s arms resting upon 
two flat cushions ; all covered with the same 
c(».stly mulerial, and forming together a kind 
of throne, called a mUBIlud, or guddee.” — 
Jironqhion, iMim from a Mahratia (Jawp, 
cd. 1892, p. 28.J 

GUDGE, H. P. — II. and corr. 

gaj ; a Persian yard measure or tbere- 
aboiits ; but in India ajiplied to mea- 
sures of very varying lengtlns, from the 
htffhy or natural _cu bit, to tlie English 
yard. In the Ain [ed. Jarrett^ ii. 68 
sejy.] Abu’l Ktt/d details nmnerous 
ffdz which had been in use under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying from 
18 inches English (as calculated by 
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J. Priiisep) to 52 R. Tlie Ildhl gaz 
(if Akbar was inleiided to .supersede 
fill tbe.st‘ as a standard ; and as it 
Mils the basis of all records of land- 
jiieasureinents and rents in Upjier 
I iidia, the deteriiiinatioii of i1,.s value was 
.1 suljject, of niiieh importance when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
,il>out 1824. 'idle results «if emjuirv 
were very djscr(‘])aut, bdWever, and 
liiially an arbitrary value of 311 inehe;- 
w .IS assumed. Tlie hhjlid (sit BEEGAH), 
basefl on tins, and eoulaiiiiii^^ 3(>0(» 
s(pi,ire gaz= 5 of .m ai re, is thesuiudard 
111 the X.W.I'., but statistics are now 
,ilw'fi\s rendered in acres. See 07m/- 
A i/<ca (1800) i. 302, .sv'77. Pnnscp\< 
1 TahIfKy ed. Tlioiuas, 122 ; [Mndm.^ 
Adiiiunsirtitioii li. 505.] 

|ir*:52 “ . . and if in <|nan1ity the 

iiie.isure and the weiirlit, and whuthor oils, 
MM.d- or gazes." — Air/iiv. I\ut. (hunt, f 5, 
r ir.<i2.j 

irril “Some of the town-anen .ij^ain 
dcinaudod of me loujion niy bales, and istdl 
yu'in some jiiocos of cloth , but . . . J 
lathor ( lioso to make soveral of lliom 
prcsfiits of 21 gaz of cloth, which i.s the 
inoasuro they usually take for a* coat." — 
Ho n man, i. 12"). 

J7t>S-71 — “A gOBB or gOBB is 2 nthahtS, 
bem^' at Chinsnrah 2 foot and 10 inches 
iJhnieland measure." — K.T. 

1 10:1. 

ISll. -“They haw no moasurus but the 
grudge, whiL-h is from tlwir ulbow to the end 
of the middle tinpor, for measuriujr kun^th." 

A<<'. (tf t hr Waifu of (he Abf/KS(iia(n.s, 

ni yv Ld. Sor. Ho. 11. lit). 

GUICOWAB, Ti.]». G<JekvHh\ the 
title uf the Mahral.ta kings of Cluzerat, 
<lescended from Ihimuji and Pllfiji 
(Taekw'ar, wdio rose to di.stiiiction among 
Nf.iliratta warriors in tdie second 
<juarter of the I8II1 century. The 
word means ‘ CVwdierd.’ 

[18]l{. — “Those jirincos were all .styled 
OuickWBT, in addition to their family 
name . . . tho word literally Tnonn.s n cow- 
koopor, which, altle-ugh a low employment 
in gonortil, has, in this noble family among 
the Hmd(K)ii, who venerate that animal, 
become a title of great importance .” — ForhrXy 
Hr. Mein. 2nd ed. 1. 375. J 

CHJINBA- CLOTHS, OtTINEA- 
STUFFS, s. Ap])arently these were 
piece-goode bonglit in India to be 
used in the West African trade. [On 
the other hand, Sir Q. Birdwood 
identifies them with gunny {Report 
on old i2«cs., 224). The manufacture 


.still goes on at Pondicherry.] These 
are pre.sumably the Negron-tucher of 
Baldaens (1G72), p. 154. 

[ltS7r». Guinea-fltuflfB,” m limbnood^ at 
snpia.'\ 

1726. — Wo find in :i list of cloths pur- 
chii-sed by tho Dutch K.iciory at Portt) Novo, 
Guinees Lywaat, anrl Ncyroa-Kleedrrrn 
(‘(Tiiinon linens and Negro’s clothing’). — 
tSfc Vuteulijn^ Cturrum. 9, 

1813. — “The df*mund for Surat pioco- 

goods hns boon invich docieased 111 Euiopo 
. . . .ind from thi- abolition t>f the slave 
, trade, the demand for the African market 
has been uiiich reduced . . . Guinea Btuffs, 
M, vanls eaoh (per ton) I 2 (K) (juecea)."- - 
Mi/hiun, i 

1187^ “ 'rho chiof trades of I’ondiohcrry 

are, spinning, weiuing and dyeing the cotton 
stuffs known by the namo of GuineeB." — 
(I'aucfnij Man. of S. .\rcn/, 426 ] 

[GUINEA DEER, .s. All old name 
for sonic .spec ies of Clievrotaiii, in the 
(piolution juobably the Trfufnlus me- 
mtuna or Mouse Deer {lilaiford^ Mam- 
mttlia, 555). 

fJ7.‘>r».—“ Common deer they have hero 
Im Ceylon) in grout abundance, and also 
Guinea Deer. ’ ’~J iv .v, 57 . ] 

GUINEA-FOWL. Tliere heein,s to 
have been, in ibe ICtb century, some 
confu.sion i)erwi*en turkeys and (Juinea- 
fowl. See however under TURKEY. 
The tbiiiiea-fowl is tlie Mtleagria uf 
Aristotle and othtu's, the Afra avis of 
Horace. 

GUINEA-FIG, a. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipmen or appren- 
tices on l»oard Indiamen in the 18tli 
century, when the command of such 
a ve.s.sel was a sure fortune, and large 
fees were paid to the ca})lain w’ith 
whom the youngsters embarked. Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his Sailor’s Handbookj 
1867, defines: ‘The younger midship- 
men of an liidianian.^ 

1 ^ 1779 , — “ I promise you, to me it was no 
slight i)enanee to bo ox[)osed during the 
whole voyage to tho half sneering, siitirical 
took-s of the mates and guinoa-pigB. — 
Mactntoah, Travels^ quoted in Carey, Old 

JJagSj i. 73.] 

GUINEA- WORM, s. A. parasitic 
worm {Eilariii Medineiisis) inhabiting 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue of 
man, frequently in the Ic^, varying 
from 6 inches to 12 feet in length, 
and common on the Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Egypt, Guinea, &c. It is found 
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in Hoiiif parts of W. India. “I have 
known,” writes M.-Geii. Keatinge, 
“villages where half the ]»eople wvre 
maimed hy it after the rains. Matnn- 
ga, the Head Quarters of the Bombay 
Artillery, was abandoned, in great 
measure, on aecoiint of thisjiest.” [It 
IS the disease most I’ommon in the 
Damoh District (C. R. Ga-fftrer, 170*, 
Sleema/}^ RanibleHy Jr., ed. 1''. A. Smith, 
i. 94). It is the rdshta, rfuhta of CVntral 
Asia (Schuifler, Turkutan,\. 147 ; /Do///, 
Travels, li. 407).] The reason of the 
name is shown by the (|Uotation fnuii 
Purchas resiiecLing its ])re\alence in 
Guinea. Tin‘ disease is gi-ajiliK ally 
deseri)»ed by AgJitharchides in the first 
({notation. 

B.c. c. nrt.- “Those alKiiit the Kerl Sen 
wlio arc strickei) with a certiiin mnhul}, ns 
Apatharehiflo'- roliites, hesuUis tioinjjf ntHietirl 
witli other iu>\v] niirl unhonrd-«>f sMnj>tonis. 
of which one is thiit snuill .snuke-hke vi<iiinx 
(SpaKovTia juifc'pa'i uit thnmgli tlie legs and 
arms, and ]te<*p out, hut when t<iuehe<l in- 
stantly shrink buck again, iiiul winding 
amoi^ the inusclos {iroduec int<iIornl)lu 
hurningpuins."— In Diibncr'sed, of Phitanh, , 
IV. 872, VIZ. luhO ilk. VIII. j 

Quest. IX. 3. ' 

1600. — “The wonnos in the loggos und ^ 
hiKlie.s trouble not onory one that gocth to ' 
those Countrey^', hut sotno are trrmhled with 
thorn and some arc not” — (a full account of , 
the disease follows). — Itesen. oj Guinea, in I 
J^urc/uui, ii. 963. I 

c. 1630.— “But for their water ... 1 nia\ 1 
(Mil it Ai/iki Miiifts ... it ingcndcrs small ] 
long worms in the legges of such us use to ' 
drink it . . . hy no i»otion, no unguent to | 
he remedied : they have im other way to j 
destroy them, save hy rowling them aliout a 1 
pin or i>og, iujI unlike the treble of Theorbo.’ j 
-.Sir J. i/rriw/Y, p. V28. I 

1664. — . . uor obliged to dnnk of tlioMc 

naughty waters . . . full of nastiness of s(» 
many {*cople and beasts . . . that do caiLse 
such fevers, which arc very hard to cure, 
and which breed also certain very dangerous 
worms in the logs . . . they are coiumonly 
of the bigtiosH and length of a small Viai- 
.string . . . and they must tic? drawn out ' 
little by little, from day to day, goiilly 
winding them about a little twig altoiit 
the bigness of a needle, for fear of 
breaking thom.”~/lcra«>/’, K.'J’. 114 ; |ed. 
(^unstable, 3r»r»]. 

1676.— “ Guinea Wonne are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies . . I 

rather judge that they are generated hy 
drinking bad water." — hampier, iu 89-90. 

1712.— “ilaec vita eat Ormusionsium, imi* 
civium totius littoris Persici, ut pertietuas 
in corjKire calamitntes ferant ex cueli in- 
tomperie : niodo sudore diffluunt ; mode 
vexantur furunculu; nunc cibi sunt, mox 
aquae inopes ; saepls ventia urentibun, eem- 


f>er sole torrento, s({ualent et quis oniiiia 
recenseat 'l Unum ex aorumnis gravioribus 
induce : iiimiruiii Lumlrteorum siiiguluro 
gonuH, quod non in intestiiii.s, sod in muscii- 
lis per cor).H)riH anibituni imtules iiivenit. 
].rfitini modici vorniom ilium noniino donant 
Tov SpaKOvrlov, s. Dranmni/i. . . . GuiUO- 
enaeB nigritao linguA, suA . . . vermes illos 
vticaiit Jci-ou, ut ju'oduiii reduces ox aurifero 
illo Africae littore. . . ." — Kann){fn\ Amtm. 
Kntt., 524-5. Kuompfer sjiociilutos ns to why 
the (»ld jiliysioians called it (tranmcvlns . but 
the name was evidently taken from the 
bpakbuTiOV of .'Vgatharchidcs, <( noted above. 

1768. — “The los.a dangerous ilisuasos which 
iittiick Kiiro])eans in (hiuieu are, the dr\ 
belly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
the Hesh. . . . Dr. Uoin*]»o observes that 
' the disease of the Gulnea-worm is iu- 
foctious .” — Llnfl on 7>i.w’U5rx of Hot 
pp 5.3, 51. 

' 1774.— See an account of this jiest under 

the name of “A* rri dn nrrfs (Venn 
I Mediiioiisis)," in Xifbuhr, . df /’.Im/..., 

' 117 'I’he numc gncti by Niebuhr is, a., 
j we learn from Kaeinpfer’s remarks, 'and. 

< Mnl'tn'i, the Medina nerve (ratlier than vein) 

I (1821. — “The doctor himself is just going 

ofl‘ tt» the (.'ui'c, half-dead from the Kotiili 
fever: and, as if that were not enough, the 
fHiiocui, or guinea-worm, has blanched his 
cheek and m.ade him a cripple."— 'Fod, 

AiiuaU, ed. 1884, ii. 713.^ 

OUJPXJTTY. 11.]). (Sec CpBPETIB ) 

GUM-GUM, s. had sii]iii(»sc(l 
this Word to be jui invention oi tlu^ 
late Ohailes Dickeii.s, luil, it Mi^eins to 
be a real Indjaii, or Anglo-Indian, 
w’ord. The neare.sl ap]>roximatK)u in 
Shakespear’s Diet, is ifamalc, ‘sound 
of the kettledrum.’ Ibit the word 
IS ])ei]ia]»s a Malay plui’al of ffonij 
originally ; see the ijiiotation from 
Oshnk, [The ({iiolatious from Bmidirh 
and Medley (from Sroff, Malay IVords, 
]». .5.3) perhaps indicate an African 
origin.] 

[16.59. - “ . . . Thu roar of groat guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the heating tif drums, 
and the noise of the gomgommeil af the 
Indians " - From the account of the Dutcdi 
attack (16.59) on a village in Coram, given in 
WoiUtT Sihoidrn, IteUftKji niulr en dotrr Oftst- 
nidien, 4th od, 177.5, i. 55. In the Dutch 
vorsion, ‘ cn hot geraos van do gom- 
gommen dor Indiiuwien.” The French of 
1707 (i. 92) has “au bruit du canon, dos 
trompottes, dos tumliour ot des goxngominoB 
IndienncH." 

[17.31.- “One of the Hottentot Instru- 
ments of Musick is common to several Negro 
Nations, and is called lioth by Negroes anti 
flottontots, gom-gom ... is a Bow of 
Iron, or Olivo Wood, strung with twisted 
Bheop-Gut or Sinews.*’— tr. Kolhen s 
Capt of Good Hope, i. 271.] 
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c. 1750-60,— “A muaio far from delightful, 
coiisiflting of little drumis they call Qum- 
gums, cymbals, and a sort of fife.”— fj/ro*#*, 
1 . !:«♦. 

1768-71.— “They have a certain kind of 
musical instnitnentH culled gom-goma, con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of various sizes 
and tones, ujion which a man strikes with 
an iron or wixjdon stick . . . not unlike a 
Hut of bells.”— E.T. i. ‘215. Soo 
also p. 6.''). 

1771. — “At night w'o hoard a sort of 
innsic, j)urtl\ made by iusocls, and )>arlly 
lt> the noise «)f the GungUUg.” (fshfcl, 
i/lHr*. 

[1 HI “ 'I’he gong-gonga and drums wore 
liCfit all around nn Jiowihr/i, Mi'tsiou tn 
I 'i/nnihr, 1. 7, l.'Ml. I 

IHUG. — “ ‘ Did you over hear a tom-tom, 
Sir^’ stornlv t'n(|Uired tlie Captain . . . 

‘ A what f ' asked Hard}', rathoi taken 
aback 

‘ A torn -tom.’ 

‘ Never ' ' 

‘Nor a ram-gum?' 

‘ Never 

‘What a gum-gum?’ c.igerl} en«iiiirod 
several young ladies.” hij JUk, The 

Exciivkioh. 

LGUNGE, s. Hind. ‘a .store, 
store-house, imirkei.’ 

1 176*2. —See under GOMASTA. 

'177’2 — “Gunge, a market principally for 
gram.” — I tnUt, Vmo of /ifuf/a/, Glo.s.s. s.i. 

I IHri.H.— “ The term Gunge signitie.sa range 
of Ituildings jit a }»laee of tratVie, f«)r the 
.'icLoinnioclation ol merchants and all per.'-ons 
engaged in the i>urchaso and .sale of goods, 
aiul for that of their goods and of Hie 
shopkeojicrs \v1m» snj»ply them.” — ShmntH, 
.hunnry through Otidh, i. ‘278.] 

GUNJA, H. Hind, ythijha^ 

Till* fiow'iTing or fruiting shoots of the 
foiuale plant of Indian lieinp {iJiuinabis 
mtiiKi, L., forintTly distingui.shcd a.s 
C. indiea\ u.sed a.s an intoxienni. (See 

bang.) 

|e. 1H13. — “The n.itivos have two proper 
nuino.s for the hemp (Cainiabis aatiea), and 
eall it Gangja when young, and SuMhi 
when the tluwers hnAo fully exjiandod.” — 
Jii(c/ui7iav, Eastern India, ii. 865.] 

1874. — “In odour and the iibHonco of taste, 
ganjd rosemhlos hhang. It is said that after 
the leaves which chnstituto hhang have 
heeii gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stom, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called ganja.” — Jlanhurtf *1’ 
EfucHytr, 493. 

GUNNY, OUNNY-BAG, s. From 
Skt. goni, ‘a sack’; Hind, and Mahr. 
flfow, yon?, ‘a sack, sacking.’ The 
popular and trading name of the 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade. Tdt is a coininon Hiud. name 
for the stuff. [With this "word Sir G. 
Birdwood identifies the forms found 
in till! old records—-" Gniny Stuffes 
(1671 ),” “ Guyniv. stufl’s,” " Guinea stuft’s," 

Gunny {iicp. on Old Records, 26, 38, 
39, 224) ; hut .see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS.] 

c. 1 .590. - - “ Si rear Ghoraghat prod iioes ra w 
] silk, gunneys, and plenty of Tanyhion 
horse}'.” — (rladioin's Ajieen, ed. 1800, li. 9; 
|od. Jitrr*it, 11 . 123]. (Hut hero, in the 
original, the to^ is ^mrchah-ftaf.hand.) 

1693. “liesides the iiforenunied articles 
Goeny-Backs aro colluetcd at Palicol.”-- 
Jlatort (3), 11. 

1711. — “When Sugar is pack’d in double 
Goneys, the outer liag is always valued in 
t’ontract at 1 or 1^ NVu/Afr.” — Lnrk'ijer, 211. 

1726. - -In a li.st of goods procurable at 
Ihnitrnoni “ Goeni-zakken ((luuny bags).” 
— Valeiitijn, Char. 10. 

1727. — “Sheldon . . . put on board some 
rotten long i*oi>per, that ho could dispose 
of in no other Way, and some damaged 
Gunnies, which are much used in Persia for 
em baling Goorls, when they are good in their 
kind.”-- y1. JlaniHOni, ii. 15 , [ed. 1744], 

1764. - “ Baskets, Gunny bags, and dubbrr.'t 
. . . its. 24.” — In Lony, 384. 

1785.--- “We enclose two pai-imneha . . . 
dirt5cting them ouch to despatch lOOOgooniee 
of grain to thati>orson of mighty degree. 
TipjHMts Letffis, 171. 

— “ The land was so covered with 
them (plovor) that the hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms. W e counted HO birds 
in the gunny-sack that throe of tlie soldiors 
brought in.”— UiHila and Saddles, by Mrs. 
Ouster, p. 37. (American work.) 

GUNTA, s. Hind, ghantd, ‘a bell 
or gong.’ Thw i.s the c.ommon term foi- 
expressing an Euro]iean hour in modern 
Hindustani. [See PANDY.] 

GUP, 8. Idle gossip. P. — H. 
gap, ‘imittle, tattle.’ The word _i.s 
periia]>H an im]>ortation from Turin. 
Vunihery gives Orient. Turki gep, gehy 
‘ word, Siiyiiig, talk ’ ; which, however, 
Pavel de Cunrteille suggests to be 
a corruption from the Pers. guftmiy 
‘ to say^ ; of which, indeed, there is 
a form guptnn. [So Platts, who also 
compares Skt. jdlpa, which is the 
Bengali golpo, ‘^labble.’] See quota- 
tion from Schuyler showing the use 
in Turkistan. The word is perhaps 
best known in England through an 
tinamiahle account of society in S. 
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India, inihlishod under the name of 
“Gup, ’Mu 1868. 

1809-10.—“ They (native Indies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
*>thcr . . . annisoiuont than hoannp the 
‘gUp-ffUp,' or gossij) of the place." — J/ts. 

Shfnrtmas utvhinff. .’ifi?. 

1876. — “The first day of mourning 
by the name of gup, i.f. coiinnemorative 
talk." — tSchiti/lei's TuikisUm, i. Ihl. 

GUREEBPURWUR, GURREEB- 
NUWAUZ, ss. Ar.— P. GharthjKir- 
mii\ (rh(trih7ii(W(fz^ used in Hind, as 
resjiectful terms of address, iiieaning 
re.sjiectivcly ‘l‘ro^^del■ of tlie Poor!’ 

* Cdierislier of the Poor ! ’ 

1726. — “'Phose who are of e(jiul condition 
bend the fiod} soinowliat towards c/ich other, 
and lay hold «»f each other b} the tn-ard, 
saying Grab-anouioaB, i.c. 1 wish vou ilu* 
prayers of the poor." — ra/^/jOpi, dior. 109, 
who copies from Van (1618), p. 

1824. — “ I wa-, ny>])ealod to loudly by 
both })artie.s, the soldiers calling on ino as 
*Ohur6eb purwur,’tho (Toomashta, not to 
be outd<tnc, exclaiming ‘ Donai, Lord Sahib * 
Ponai ' Kaiah ' (Read /)ohdi and see 
DOAI). — Rclur, i. 266. See also p, 279. 

1867.— “ ‘ Protector of the poor*’ he 

<Tied, prostrating himself at luy Itset, ‘ help 
thy most unw(»rt]iy and wretched .slave ' 
An uiiblest and ovil-rriitidod alligator has 
this day devoured my little daughter. She 
went down to the river to fill her eiirtbcn 
jar with water, and the evil one dragged 
her down, and has devoured hor. Alas * 
she had on her gold bangles. (Ireut is my 
misfortune'”' — iJ-Col. A Phf on Mr 

I»'W, p. 99. 

GURJAUT, n.]». Tlie popular aiiil 
cdhciul iiaiiiu «)f cuTlaiii forest traetb at 
the hack of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being tliu Hind, (fnrh, ‘a fort,’ 
PersiaiiLsod into a ] dural qnrhjat^ in 
ignorance of wbieb we have .seen, m 
quasi-official docuuieiils, the u.se of a 
further English pbiral, Gurjauts or 
garhjdtSf w'hich is like ‘fortses.’ [In 
the (quotation lielow, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a clas-s of jieople.] 
This inaiiner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated oceujiation 
by fortified posts seems to be very 
ancient in that part of India. We 
have in Ptolemy and the Periplm 
DoaarenJe or Demrene^ apparently repre- 
senting Skt. umisi d(Lsan rimy 

‘ having Ten Forts,’ wnich the lists of 
the Brhat Sanhitd shew us in this part 
of India {J,R. Ab. Soc., N.S., v. 83). The 
forest tract >»ehind Orissa is called in 


the gi-ant of an Orissa king, Nam Koiiy 
‘the Nine Forts’ LLA.S.P. xxxiii. 84) ; 
and -we have, in tliis rcigion, further in 
the interior, the iirovince of CfuittiBijarhy 
‘ 3C Forts.’ 

[1820.— “At present nearly one half of 
this extensive region is under the immediate 
jiinsdictioii of the British Govermiieiit ; the 
other possessed by tributary zemindars called 
OhurjautB, or hill chiefs . . .''—IJumilfnn, 
/hsi ription (>/ III nilosUlii, ii. .‘J2.] 

GURRY. 

a. A little fort ; Hind. (/(irhl. Also 
Gurr, i.e. (jiirhy ‘a fort.’ 

b. See GHURRY. 

a.— 

1696. — “. . . many of Ins I Iciithen Ntibles, 
only such as were befriended bj strong 
Gurrs. or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 

. . . “ — /'V»/cr, lU.'i. 

17H6. . . . The /icnundars in 4 jtyr 

guiiiiuhs are sc* refractory as lo Jinvc for 
felted (rea<l fottijixl) themselves in their 
gumes, uijtl tt> refuse all ]>.ivments of 
revenue." — .*lr//r7c.v upainst IT, JJ(i.\h/iifs, in 
Jiurle, vii. .'■>9. 

[ISlj.'i - “ A shot was at once lireil nj>on 
them fr«*in :i liigh Ghurree.”— Jilts 
Mn/a, nd. 1H78, j*. .'*21. J 

GUTTA PERCHA, s. Tliis m tlic 
Malay name Gatuk Pt‘rtjay ?.c. ‘Sap of 
tbe J’crcha,' TUvhopsis GiitlHy Jieiitb. 
{luotyandra GtiiUiy Hooker ; N O. >SVipf>- 
tarcae). Dr. Oxley writes {J. Jud. 
Archip. 1 . 22) tliat perrha is ])ro])er]y tlie 
name of a tree wliiib jiroduces a Hjiuri- 
ous article ; the real (jnfia p. is prorjneed 
by tbe tubau. [Mr. Maxuell (Ind. Aid. 
wii. 368) points out that tbe ])ro]ier 
reading is lahan.] Tbe product was 
first brought to notice iii 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. It is collected by 
linst ringing Uie“ tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will sjieedily become extinct. 
The history of 0. 1*. is, liowever, far 
from well knoA^Ti. Sev(*ral trees are 
know’ll to contriliute to the exported 
article ; tlieir juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr. Scott {Malay JVorduy 66 
8eq(f.) WTites the word gdah perchuy or 
getak ptrehah, ‘gum of jiercha,’ and 
remarks tliat it has been otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,’ 
“there being another word perchay a 
name of Sumatra, as well as a third 
word perchuy ‘a rag, a remnant.’” Mr. 
Maxw’ell (loc. cii.) writes ; “ It is still 
uncertAiii whether there is a gutta- 
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producing tree called Percha by the 
Malaya. My experience i.s that they 
gjAL* the imnie of Perchah to that kind 
(li (fdah tahan which hardens into 
,strij)s in boiling. These are stuck 
logplluT and made into baits for 

|LS17.— “Gutta Percha in a remarkable 
L'NicnpIc of Ihe rabidity with whu-h a really 
Useful iiiveiilioii fteenines of inijKirlaiue to , 
llie Kiii^ili'ili publu:. A yeara^oii was alm<M ] 
uukiiowii, blit now il^ ])(u'uliir properties 
■iK (lail\ bein^: niaile iiioru n\ailablt} in .soino 
iit\\ briiicli of the iisidiil or ornamental 
;,,ts <l/j/ /(<///, in Nanttim- of 

hi' Ilf'. Ill JinriK'i and ii. dl2 .w/ 

(i|llntl*(l li\ Scott, luC. lit.) I 

IStJS - “ 'J’he l.itu Mr. d’Aluieida vas tin- 
Ill'll to call the attentnm *if the }»ublic t<i 
tlic sid)stanc*i“ now so well known as gutta- ^ 
percha. At tbal lime the Piniundro h'ufto 
was iiii .iluindant tiec in the forests •»{ 
SiiiLM|»ore, and was first known to the 
iM.iiays, who made use of the jiiiee which 
tlies obtained b\ ciittirif; down the trees, . . , 
Ml. (I’.Vluieida . . . aetiri|j under the advice 
o| a friend, forwarded some of the sub.staiicc 
tofhe Society of Arts There it met with 
1(0 iimnediate alteiitioM, and was juil aw'a} 
lineal ed for. A ye.ir or two afterwards l>r. 
Moiitromery sent sponmens to England, 
and iuin^nnj; it nndei the mtticc of c*»ni- 
|ietent iterHoii.s, it.s value was at oueo ^ 
.i< know led^^al. . . . The sudden and pront i 
dtni'ind tor it soon lesiillod in the di.sap 
]»earaiKe of all the gUtta pcrcha trees «)n 
Snu’-apore Isl.ind.” — ('oflimjinuni, Jiiinih/i'K oj 
i> Safuroh'.t, ])j». 


of ativeral ancient Hindu dynasties, 
and from the time of the early 
Mahominedan sovereigns of Delhi 
down to the reign of Aurangzlb it. 
wa.s used a.s a slate-prison. Early in 
till* 18tb century it fell into tlie jawses- 
.sion of tbe Mahratla biinily of Sindhia, 
whose residence was establislied to the 
south of the fortress, m what w’a.a 
originally a camp, but luis long been 
.1 city known by Hie original title of 
Ltshhir (cam])). The older citi lies 
beloAv tin* northern foot of the rock. 

I <TW'jilior has Itch three times taken by 
I British arnns . (1) esiviladeil by a force 
1 under the comnicind (if Mtijor Pophani 
] in 17S0, a \cry iLiring feat (2) b} a 
j legulav attack under Oen. White in 
1805 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a pai'lN of tbe 2r)th Bom I my N. 1. 
under Lieutenants Ib-su and U’^aller, 
HI whieli the foimer ollicer fell. After 
till* two first eajituivs the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it wa.s retained in our liand.s, but 
in Decem)>er ■'885 it \\a.s formally re- 
st oivd to the Maliurain Sindhia. 

The name of the f()rtres,s, according 
to (icn. Cunningliam (Archaeol, Survrjh 
II. 335), IS derned from a small Hindu 
shrine w'lt.lnn it dedicated to the hermit 
Gwdli or (hrfdt-int., alter whom the 
fortre.ss recei\cd the name, of Gwdli- 
auHUy eontracted into Gimlidr, 


GUZZY, .s. Pers. and Hind. (jtvSt: 
l)<‘rlia])H from its liaving been w’ovcn 
of a yoi (see GUDQE) in breadth. A 
lei'A ])oor kind of cotton elotb. 

1701. —Ill ii price list for Persia we tiiid ; 
“Gesjes Hcnpuuls.”-- v. 303. 

17H1.- *‘ It is snpposted that, the follow’inp 
articles may be projior to compose the first 
advciituro (to Tibet) . . . Guzzie, or coarse 

CotloM dloths, and Uttcrskins. . . .” — In 
St'hm-Karr, i. i. 

(1866. — “. . . common unbleached fabrics 

■ . . used for packing goods, and us a 
covering for the dead, . , These fabrics in 
Hoiigal pass under the iiainuN of (htrrha and 

Guzee.’ — /’or&rs Textile Manv- 

fixtures, 83.] 

GWALlOE, u.],. Hind. Gimtldr. 
A very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictur- 
estiuely out of a plain (or shallow^ 
valley rather) to a height of 300 feet, 
65 ni. soutli of Agra, in lat. 26” 13'. 
Gwalior may be traced back, in Gen. 
Cunningham’s opinion, to the 3rd 
century of our era. It was the seat 


e. 1020.— ‘‘Endii Kanaiij, in travolling 
uith-easl, on the we.storii side of the 
anpes, yon come to .Tiiidhott, at a dwtanco 
F 30 parasnnp^?, of which tlio capital is 
;ajurjtha In tliai country are the two 
irts of Gw&liar and Kiilinjar. . . ." — Af- 
iiruul, in Kl/nit, i. .57-8. 

lltK]. —The royal army marched “towards 
i&lew&T, and invested that fort, which i.s 
ill) })carl of the rioeklaoo of the ciuitlos of 
liiid, the summit of which the nimble-footed 
viiid from below cannot roach, and on the 
lastioiiH of which the clouds have never 
Hist their shade. . . ." — Hasan 

hjllioi, ii. 227. 

c. 1340.--“ The ca.stlo of GUyUr, of which 
VO have boon .speukiiip, is on the t‘»p of _a 
liph hill, and appears, so to speak, a.s if it 
vere itself cut out of the rock. There is no 
ithor hill adjoining ; it contains res ervoirs 


* The two comi»nios which hvMmlrn 

(V Captain Knicc, a brother of the Abyssinl^ 
Me“ " It 1. «.d that the »f»t 7' I«l"^ 
.lit to Popliara hy a cowheni, ““‘'J* ‘SJ.TS! 
(f the attackinp l^he iSS! 

hues to nroveut them from « 

If There is a story also that the coat of 
ilieae mss-ahoes was deducted from Pophama 
jay w^i he was about to leave India as a 
5 «uoral, nearly a quarter of afterwarda. 

—Ounninghani, Arch. bwrv. il. 840. 
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of water, and some 20 wells walled round are 
attached to it: on the walls are mounted 
mangonels and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by n wide road, traversed by 
elephants and horses. Near the castle*gate 
is the figure of an elephant carved in stone, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Seeing it from n distance one has no doubt 
nliout its being a real elephant. At the 
foot of the fortress is a tine city, entirely 
built of stone, inosipieH and Innisos 

alike ; there is no timber to be seen in it, 
except that of the gates .” — Ihn liatuta^ 
ii. ly.b 

1 r>26.~“ I entoiod Gualiar by the llfiti- 
pfil gate. . . . 'I’hey call an elephant /</?//, 
and a gate pHl. On the outside of this gate 
18 the figure of an olephnni, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . . — Jiahf^, p. 383. 

[c. ir»90. — ‘'Oualiar ik a famous fort, m 
which are many stately buildings, and there 
18 u stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and w’atcr of |this place are both esteemed 
good. It has always been celebrated for 
fine singers and beautiful women. . . 
Av*>m, fiUuiinn^ od. 1800, li. 38 ; ud. Jarrett, 
ii.l8].] 

1610. — “The 31 to Ovalere, C c., a 
iilooiiant Citie with a CJastlo. . . . On the 
West side of the (bustle, which is n stoep 
cr^gy cliffo of 6 e. comimshc at least 
(divers say eleven). . . . From hence to 
tho top, leads s narrow stone cawsej. 
walled on both sides , in the way are thn‘<* 
gat«s to be passed, all exceeding strong, 
with Courts of guard to each. At tho top 
of all, at the entrance af the last gate, 
standeth n mightie Kle]>hnnt of sb>nc very 
curiou.sly wrought. . . "—Fiurh, in PureJuut, 
1. 42G7. 

1616.— “23. Qwalier, the chief City s*» 
culled, where the M<»gol hath a very rich 
Treasury of (iold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King’s /V/Aoarr.s are likewise 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded by 
a very strong (Company of Armed Souldiers,” 
— Terry, od. 166.'), p. 356. 

[ ,1 “Kualiar, ” in Sir T. Jtoe’fi Lint, 
Hak. Boc. ii, 539. J 

c. 166.5. — “For to shut them up in 
Oonaleor, which is a Fortress where the 
Prince.s are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated ii}K»n 
an inaccessible Rock, and having within 
itself good water, and provision enough for 
a Gunson ; l/ial was not an casie thing.” — 
Bernier E.T. 5 ; fed. Condahle, 14]. 

c. 1670.— “Since the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countroy, this 
Fortress of Ooualeor is tho place where 
they secure Princes and groat Noblemen. 
Chaiekan coming to the Empiye by foul-play, 
caus’d all tho Princes and Ijords whom ho 
mistrusted, to be seiz'd one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Ooualeor ; 
but he suffer'd them all to live and onjoy 
their estates. A ureng-zeb his Son acts quite 
otherwise ; for when he sends any great 
Lord to this place, at the end of nine or 
ten days 4io oraers him to be poison'd ; and 


this he does that the poonle may not ex- 
claim against him for a bloody Prince.” — 
Tttmvn'tr, E.T. ii. 35 ; [od. Bat/, i. 63J. 

OTAUL (poperiy OAYAL), [Skt. 
1 / 0 , ‘an ox n, s. A large aiiiiiial (Gavaeua 
frontalis, Jerd., Bus f. Ilian ford, Mam- 
malia, 487) of the ox tribe, found wild 
in various fore.st tra(“ts lo the east oi 
India. It is doiii»*.s1 i rated by tbe 
Misliniis of tbe AHsain vjilley, and 
oilier tribes fi.s far south as ( 'bit tagong. 
In A.s.sani it i.s e;illed Mithan. 

(c. 1.590.— In Anikaii, “ cows and butfaloc^i 
there are none, but there is an anunul 
which has somewhat of Um- cliaractoristich «if 
both, piebald and particoloured who.se milk 
the i»eopIc drink.”- .!<//, cd. Jarteff, ii. 119. | 

1824. — “ In the jxirk several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among them the Ohyal, 
an animal of which 1 had not, to my 
recollection, read an> account, though the 
name was iu>t link n(»w n to me. It is a vcri 
noble creature, of the ox •>r biittalo kind, 
with inunonscly large horns, . — Helttr, 

I i. 31. 

1866-C7. — “1 was aw'.iktMU'd by an extra- 
ordiimry noi,se, something between a bull s 
ItelloW' and a railway whistle What was 
it We started U) our foot, and Fu/Jah 
and J were looking to our arms when 
AdniMih said, ' it is onl> the ^yal calling , 
Snhii) ' Look, the daw-n is just lireaknig, 
and they i re ojicning the village gates for 
the beasts to go out to p.asturo.' 

“'iheso nyal were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, sharjj wide-spreading 
horns, and mild rnoluncholy eyes. They 
were the indigenrais cattle of the hills 
domesticated liy these eriually wild 
Lushais. , . .” — T. Leirui, J F/y 
on t/n Wheel, &c,, p. 303. 

OYELONG-, fl. A Binldhist pncht 

in Tibet. Tib. dUe-sLoru), i.e. ‘beggar 
c»f virtue,’ ix. a hhiJcshii or iiiBiidimiil- 
friar (see under BTJXEE) ; but latterly 
a prie.st wlio has received the liighest 
iirders. See Jaesdih, p. 86. 

1781. — “He was dressed in the festival 
habit C)f a gyloug or priest, tieing covered 
with a scarlet satin cloak, and a gilded 
mitre on his head.” — Boa/e, in JMarlh<m's 
Tibet, 25 

GYM'KHANA, h. This word is 
(]UiLe modem, and was unknown 40 
ye^rs ago. The first use that we (jan 
trace is (on the authority of Major 
.lohn Trotter) at Rurki in 1861, when 
a gymkhana was instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invented, we 
lielieve, in the Bombay Presidency, 
and probably based upon gmd-khdna 
(‘ball-house’), the name usually given 
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ill Hind, to an English racket-court. 

It IS a])})lied to a jilace of imhlic resort 
at n .station, where the needful facilities 
fdi’ athletics and games of sorts are 
jirovidcd, including (when that was 
111 fusliioii) a skating- ri Ilk, a lawn- 
leiiiiis ground, and so forth. The gym 
iii.'iy have lH*en .siniiily a (■c>rru])tion of 
(inid shaiied hy f/j/mnastics, [of winch 
the English ])uhlic schonl shoil form 
ijym ]ia.ssed into Anglo Indian largon] 
Tile uord is also apjilied to a meeting 
foi such sj»orts , and in this sense it 
lias travelled tiln-ady as far as Malta, 
and h.i'i since Ikm nine common among 
Eiiglishintjn aln-oad. [T1 <■ siiggestnni 
th.-it the vord originated in the P. — H. 

‘a jdace of assemhlage,’ 

not jn-oliahle.] 

1877 — “ ThtJir propomiK nn' that tlie 
( ticket ('lull should inehidu in thoir pro- 
irriiiinne the gMincs, Ac., proposed t»y the 
)>ioniot,ors of a gymkhana (Muh, so fnr na 
hnt to niterfore with enckut, and should 
join 111 making a rink and lawn-toimis, and 
Ti.uliimiton courts, vsithin the cricket -ground 
catlosuro.” — JUomn' Mmf. No^. tk 

187S». “Mr. A F-— can .always 

he depended on for epigram, hut not f«)r 
.leeuracy. In his letters from Hurma he 
talks of the Gymkhana at Uaiigtsm as a 
soit of cMahlimmfut [.v/cl \\horo }»eople have 
pleasant littlo dmnera. In the ‘(Oriental 
\rcadm,’ which Mr. K- — tells us is 
flavoured with naughtmuss, poojile may do 
strange things, but they do not dine at Gym- 
khanas. ’’—y/'ut/. July 2. 

1881. — “ K. K. Gymkhana at Malta, for 
i‘t)lo and other Ponies, 20th June, 1881." — 
Iloaflmg in Roml Enginci'r Journal, Aug. 1, 
].. lf.9. 

18S;{.— “J am not speaking of Hombay 
people with their clubs and gymkhanas aim 
other devices for oiling the wliools of 
eMsteneo. . . — Tribrs on My Front irr, 9. 


1832. — “Wo have beoome groat farmers, 
having sown onr crop of outs, and are 
building outhousoH to receive some 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gynees) which are to be fed 
up ft^r the table." — F. Parhs, lVa7idrr{nff» 
of a Pilgrim, i. 27)1. 


HACKERY, s. Ill the 

Piv.sidemv this word is now 


Bengal 
rdicd 


GYNEE, s. H. gninl. A very 
diminutive kind of cow bred in Bengal. 
It Is, when well cared for, a beautiful 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, 
and affords excellent meat. It is 
mentioned hy Aeliaii : 

e. 250. — “There are other bullocks in 
India, which to look at are no bigger than 
the largest goats ; these also are yoked, and 
run very swiftly."— Nat. Anivi., xv. 24. 

c. 1.590.— “There is also a species of oxen 
called gaixd, small like gdt (see GOONT) 
horses, but very beautiful." — Ain, i, 149. 

[1829.—“ ... I found that the said tiger 
h^ feasted on a more delicious morsel, — a 
nice little GhtalM, a small oow.’’— ifm. qf 
John Shipp, iii. 132.] 


apnlicd 

only lo tbe common native Inillock- 
cari ii.-icd in the slow draught of goods 
and malcrials. But formerly iii Bengal, 

MS .still ill Western India and Ceylon, 
the word was Jipjilied lo lighter 
carriuges (drawn liy hullocks) lor 
]»ersomil transiiorl. ' In Broughton’s 
Lettern from u Mahratta Camp (p. 156 ; 
[ed. 181)2, l». 117]) the word is used 
for hnt in U])per India is commonly 
called an ekka (q.v.), or light native 
pony-carriag*^ ; hut. this is an ex- 
cejitioual application. Though the 
word IS used hy Eiiglishiueii almost 
uiiiver.sally in India, it is unknown to 
iiatne.s, or if known is regarded as an 
English term ; and its origin is ex- 
‘dingly obscure. Th(‘ ^^^>l'd Becni.s 
to have originated on the we.st side of 
India, where we find it in our earliest 
ouot,atioiiH. It IS ]irohahly one of 
those numerous words which were 
long in use, and undergoing corruption 
hy illiterate soldiers and wulor.s, before 
they appeared in any kind of litera- 
ture. Wilson suggests a jirohahle 
Portuguese origin, e.g. from acarretar, 
‘to convey in a cart.’ It is possihhi 
tliat the mere, Portuguese article and 
noun ‘ « carreta^ might have produeed 
the Anglo-Indian Imclcery. Thus in 
Correa, under 1513, we have a descrip- 
tioii of the Surat haekeries ; “and the 
e.arriageH {as carretaa) in wliieli he aiul 
the Portuguese travelled, were 
ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
hangings, covering them from the sun ; 
and these carriages {as carretas) run so 
smoothly (the country consisting ot 
level plains) that the people travelling 
in them sleep as tramiuilly as on the 
ground ” (ii. 369). 

But it is almost certain that Hie 
origin of the word is the H. c/wMMfra, 
•a two- wheeled cart’; and it may J* 
noted that in old Sin^ese OMca, 
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*a cart-wheel,’ ttikes tlie forms haka 
and mka (see Kuhn, Ov Oldest Aryan 
Elements of Smghah'se, translated hy 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant. xii. 64). 
[But this can have no coniieution with 
chhnkra, which represents Skt. sakata, 
‘ a waggon.’] 

1673. — “ThcC’otich herein T was V>reak- 
inj^, we were forced tf) mount the Indian 
Hackery, a T^\o-^ heeled t’hariot, drawn hy 
swift little Oxen.” — Fiyer, 83. I For these 
swift oxen, see ejuot. from Forhes below, and 
from Aohan under QTNEEl. 

1690. — “Thoir Hackeries likewise, which 
arc a kind of t'(»aeh, with two \N heels, are 
all drawn hy Oxen.” — (hmytov, 

1711.— “The Streets (at Surat) are wide 
and eoinmodioiis ; otherwise the Hackerys, 
which are very common, would he an In- 
conveniency. Those are a sort of Coaches 
drawn by a Pair <jf Oxen.” — Ltslyrr, 2r»9. 

1742. — “ 'I’hc hridpes are much wuirn, and 
out of repair, by the niimher of Hackanes 
and other carriiigcs which 'ire continually 
pausing over them.” — In H’hee/er, iii. 262 

1756.-“ The nth of duly the Nawah 
arrived in the cit\, and with him Bundoo 
Sing, to whijse house we were removed that 
aftemiKin in a hackery.” — JHofi'-e/l, in 
Wheeler s Early Records, 249. 

c. 1760. — “ 'rhe hackrees are a c<»nvc 3 ’aneo 
drawn hy (jxen, which w'ould at first give an 
idea of slowness that they do not deserve 
. . . they are oj»oii on three sides, covered 
n-top, and are made to h(»ld two ]Kio]tle 
sitting croHs-lcggcd.” — Orose, i. irM-loG. 

1780.— “ A hackery is a small eovered 
carriage upon two w’heels drawm hy bullocks, 
and used generally for the female part of the 
family.” - Trareh, ft. 

c. 1790. “ Quant aux palankins ot hak- 

kariee (voitures ii deux nines), on Ics passe 
sur line double sangarie ” (see JAN6AR). — 
Haafiin', ii. 173. 

1793. — “To ho sold by Jiihlic Auction 
... a new Fashioned Hackery.” — Jittmboii 
Courier, April 13. 

1798. — “At half'pust .six o’clock wo each 
got into a hackeray."— *8V«?(ir<aiw, tr. h> 
Wilcoeks, ill. 29ri. 

1811. — Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal sense. 

,, “II y u eei>endant (iuol(|ii(is on- 
droits oil Ton so sort do ehurettes couvertes 
k deux roues, uppel^es hiokerie, dovant 
lesquelles-on attiile des beeufs, ot (jiii sorvont 
k voyager.”— Editor of Nastfurr, Voyayes, 
ii. 3. 

1813.— “ Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour.” — Fttrheii, 
Or. Mem. iii. 376 ; [2nd od. ii. 352 ; in i. 150, 
hackeriei, ii. 253, hackareee]. Fcirhes’s 
engraving represents such an ox-carriage us 
would be called in Bengal u haill (see 
BTLEE). 

1829.— “The genuine vehicle of the coun- 
try is the This is a eort of wee 


tent, covered more or le.ss with tinsel and 
scarlet, and bolls and gilding, and placed 
upon u clumsy two-wheeled carriage wdth a 
{Nile that seoniH to be also a kind of boot, as 
it 18 at least a foot deep. This is drawn by 
a juiir of white bullocks.” — .Unn. of Cti) 
MituMam, 2nH od., 84. 

1860. — “Native gentlemen, <lri\ing fast 
trotting oxen in little hackery cart", 
ha.stonud home from \t.'' -Tennutf s Cn/loti. 
ii. 140. 

[HADDY, H. A grade of troops iii 
the Mogul service. According to rrof. 
Blochiminii (Ahi, i. 20, note) tliey cor- 
re.spoiided to onr “ \Vari"int»*d otiicers ” 
“ ^io.st clerks of tlie lni}tt‘rial oltices, the 
juiiiiter.s of tlie (’uiirt, the foremen in 
Akhar’s workshops, tV:c., belonged to 
this corps. They wcr«' called Aha(ll<, 
or .single men, liecan.'-c they stood 
under Akbiir’s immediate orders.” 
And Mr. Irvine writes: “Midway 
between tlie iiob]i*.s or learlers {mao- 
.’UtMdr.'i) xvitli the lioi semen nndei 
them (ttihlHdii) on the om* liaiul, and 
the .4/i.s/n7?n (see EYSHAM), (M infantry, 
artillery, and artiliciMs on the othei', 
stood the Ahtidl, or gcnilcman troo]»er. 
The word is literally ‘.single ’ or ‘alone’ 
(A. ahnd, ‘one’). It is easy to see why 
this name was ajijdied to them ; they 
ollered then' .servii-es singly, they dnl 
not attac-h thein.selvi's to any chi(*f, 
thus forming a class a]»art from the 
tdhmdn ; hut as they w'erc* horsi'iiieii, 
they stood eijnally .'i])art from the 
.speciah.sed services included under the 
remaining head of A/tshdin." (./. R. J-w. 
Soc., July 189G, ].. 54.5.) 

fc. 1.590. — “ Siiiiio .soldiers are placed under 
the cure and guidanci- of tmv commander, 
n'hoy are called Ahadis, liecause they are 
fit for a haniiotiious unify." — .iia, ed. Llrn'li- 
niufiH, i. 231 . 

|]616. — “The J’riiicu’s Baddy . . . be- 
trayed me." — Str T. Rot, Hak. Soc. ii. 383. 

(1617.-“AHaddev of horse sent down t(j 
.see it effected.” — llnd. ii. 4.50. 

[c. 1625.— “'Pho day after, one of the 
King’s Haddys finding the same.” — Coryat, 
in Furchas, i. 600.] 

HADGEE, S. Ar. Htljj, a pilgrim 
to Mecca ; from hajj, the jiilgrimafte, 
or visit to a venerated .spot. Hence 
Hdjjl and Hdjl used colloquially in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof. Bohertson 
Smith writes : “ There is current con- 
fusion about the word hdjj. It i» 
originally the participle of hajjy ‘he 
went on the Aaj/.’ But in modem use 
hdjij is used as part., and is the 
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title given to one who has made tlie 
]>ilgrimage. When this is ])refixed to 
u name, the dmihle j cannot he i»ro- 
noimced without inserting a slmit 
vowel and tlie a is shortened ; thus 
sou say Soleiiimii,’ or the 

liKe. The incorrecl form Hdx)! is 
liouever iHfd Ijy Turks and Persians.’’ 

1 1 <)09. - “ t pon your onloi, if Hoghee 
(' I roe 11 HO ]>lea‘<o 1 ]uiriK)Ho to delvL hmi 

pigs of Jhniin'x, i. 20. 

[c. 1010. “’rhoHt; who ha^(! hoon to Arahin 
. are called Agy.' I‘i/)(ird lir Lurid, 
iiaU. soc. 1 lo:, 

[ l . 100 ;‘ i . — " A Hit It;/ - once oltsorved 

pi rlia)>s 1»Y wa\ of pike, that ,'sii/tuii Sniuh 
wii'i hocoiiie .it last an Agy or pilgrini.'’-- 
/‘•'iiu'i, cd. < '(uu'shdifr. 11 u. 

|107;{ “Hodge, a l‘ilgrirnag(' to .Mecca." 
(^L■c under A MUCK.) 

|l(!S't “ Hodgee Soy»hee ('.luii.’’ See 

under FIRMAUN.J 

ITOri.- “Hodgee acipurcd this title from 
111- liaMiig 111 Ills (.■arl\ jears made a pil- 
i-Tiijiagc to Hodge (oi tliot<miltof Mulitmininl 
.il fVi'rio) " - Util til'll, J/iKt. ICrt uts, &c., i. fiO. 

|l Ih.'ta — 'I’lie XLTN Word in H(‘hro\\ 
Ll'oil, whuli iiie.ins 'festival,' origiuall.\ 
meant * jiilL'riiii.ige.’ .md corresponds with 

^\lMl Ihi Aialis (all hatch. . . Tniir/n 
"/ /fi. nw//, n. IfM I 

HAKIM, s. If. from Ar, /tdliui, 
‘.I indge, a ruler, a master’; ‘the 
aiilliorily.’ The .same Ar. runt hnhuy 
‘ iindliiig, restraining, judging,’ supplies 
-I vai’iely of words oei urring in this 
(Jlossai'N, VIZ. Hdliiiii (a.s ht're) ; llaUm 
("I'e HUCKEEM); llulnt (see HOOK 
UM) ; Ihkihiit (.‘^ee HICKMAT). 

IlGll. — “Not .standing with his great- 
nes.s to aii.Hwer every Haccam, which is us ii 
(Governor or ]>etty King.’’- Jhtinvrn, Lrttem, 
’■ lf»8. In ihid. 1 . 17/i, Hackum is u.sed in 
the .same way. j 

169S.— “ Hackum, a (loveruor." — /'V/zr/*’ 
/iirftj /iJxplauatorii. 

^ c. ISGl.- 

“ Then comes a .settlement Hakim, to teach 
mo to })lough and weed — 

I sowed the cotton ho gave mo — hut first 
I boiled the seed. . . 

^ir A. V. loyally Thf Old Lindaree. 

HALALOOBa «• Lit. Ar.-P. 

iJttliH-hlwr, ‘ one who (jata wliat is 
lawful,’ [JtaUll being the technieul 
Mahommedan phrase for the slaying 
ol an animal to he used for food ac- 
cording to the proper ritual], ajiplied 
euphemistically to a person oi very 
low caste, a sweeper or scavenger, iin- 
plying ‘to whom all is lawful food.’ 


Generally used as synonymous wdth 
bungy (cj.v.). [According to l*rof. 
Blochmann, “ HaMlkhur,, i.e. one who 
eats that which the et'remoTiial law 
allow.s, is a eujihemism for harnmkhitr^ 
one who ents forbidden tliiiig.s, as pork, 
ike. Till' word hahJlkhur is still in use 
among educated Muliammadans ; hut 
it i.s doiihtfnl whetlier (as stated jii jhe 
Alu) it M’as Aklicir’s invention.” (Aza, 
1 . 139 note.)] 

11)2;!. “Schmh Solim ncl jirincipio ... si 
sdegno tunto, chc poco munch chc }K)r disiiotto 
noli In dusHc por foriyi in mntrimonio an iiiio 
dellu ru/./jt che chiiimano halal Chor, ijiuisi 
dicn ‘mnngiM Iccito,’ cioc chc hii ](or Ici'ito 
di miingiaru ogiii co-m. . (Seo other 
*|Uot.-ition under HAREM).—/’. drUa VuHr, 
11 jVi.") ; I Hak. Soc. i. M ) 

!16;!8 “ . . . sont ohligez de se jmrifior 

depnis In t»-sto I’lLsijn’iiux pieds si r|iioJ(iu’vn 
de ces g*.?is uppellcnt Alchores, leiir 

a tonfihi\" — Afundt'ldo, hm.s, IGfiO, 219. 

IGCf).— “ Ceu.\ ipii no jiarlont quo Persan 
•Ians Jes Indns, l(‘.s appcllcni Halalcour, 
‘‘est j\ dire eel ui (|ui se donno la liberty d« 
manger de lout ce (pi’il Ini plait, ou, solon 
({iiclqncs uns, c^'liii «|ui mango ro qu’il a 16- 
gititiiemeiit gagm^ lOt ceux qui approuvent 
cottc dornicrc e.\i)lication, rliscnt (juautro- 
loi.s Halalcours s’aiipollent Ilantiiminn, 
maiigeurs do Viaiuio defenduc.s." — Thrrvnot, 

V. 190. 

1G78.— “1’hat they should he accounted 
the Ottscum of the I'cople, and as base 
us tho Holencores (whom they account so, 
hocause they dotile themselves by eating 
anything).'’ ' Friffr, 28 ; [and aeo undor 
BOY, bj. 

1H90.— “The Halalchors ... arc another 
Sort of Imlians at Surutt, the most con- 
teinptihlo, hut extremely necessary to he 
there.” — (hiiifffiui, .‘182. 

17G;i.- “And now 1 must mention the 
HallachorSB, whom 1 cannot call a Tribe, 
being rather the rofiLso of all tho ‘IVihes. 
Theso arc a .set of poor unhappy wretches, 
destined to misery from their birth. . . — 

llrflt’xfons, Ac., by /tid'f Srmfton, Esij., 7-8. 
It w’a.s probably in tliiw passage that Burns 
(see below) })ieked up tho word. 

178;!.~“That no Hollocore, Derah, or 
Chandala ca.ste, shall upon any cori.sidcrntimi 
cDme out of their houses after 9 o’clock in 
tho morning, lost they should^ taint the air, 
or bmeh the superior Hindoos in the streets. 
— Mdhrattu Pi oclvmation ut Baruch, niFurhes, 
Or. Mnu, iv. 232. 

3786.— “When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful coiupocrs (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Gentoo 
phrase, tho ballachor6B of the human race) 
were striking off with eager hope and earnest 
intent, in soino one or other of the many 
paths of a busy life, I was ‘ standing idle in 
the market-place.’ "^Letter of Robert Bums, 
in A. Cunningham’s ed. of Works aud Life, 
vi. 68. 
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1788. — The Indian VtH-ahuiartf also gives 

Hallaohore. 

1810. — “ For the meaner oflicoB wo have 
ii Hallalcor or Chandola (one of the moHt 
wTetched Pariahs).” — Maria OraJum, 31. 

V. u.sed 111 the 
imperative for iiiiiiiitive, as is eomnum 
in the Anglo-Indian use of 11. verbs, 
being Ar. — 11. haUil-kar^ ‘ make la\Nful,’ 
i.f. jmt (an animal) to death in the 
manner jirescribed to Maliommedaiis, 
when it is to lu* used for food. 

[ISfir). — “ Before V)rcukf»Ht 1 bought a 
moderately .si/.ed Hhoo|i foraflollar. Shaykh 
Hamid *halaled’ (butchered) it nccf>rdmg 
t«i rule. . . Jiurtou, J‘ifunnnn/f, od. 18i>3. ! 
i. ‘ ' 

1883. — “'J’hc diving jiower.M of the |Hior j 
tlnek arc exhausted. ... 1 have only . . . ' 
to Heizo my booty, which has just enough of 
life loft to allow Peer Khan txi make it 
halal, by cutting its throat in the name of 
Allah, and dividing the webs of its feot.” - 
Tnhes on My Ftonfu'^r, 167. 


identity) tliere is no connection between 
the words.] The, kiuinjar in India is a 
large doulde-edgwl dagger with a very 
broad base and a slight curve. [See 
drawings in AV/crfori, na ndhonk of Inman 
pi. X. Nos. 504, 505, &e.J 

l.^)74. — “Patrifik Spreiill . . . being per- 
sewit be Johne Boill f'hepman ... in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ane 
quhinger . . . tlmmch the I|nhilk the said 
Johnos ncis wes wouiidit to the elhisioun of 
his bliide.”— liviovds of tlo litnyU 

oj (t'/im/oio ( 1876 ), |>. ‘ 2 . 

1601. “The other fl.ix I hapitciied t«i 
enter inti> Home discourse of a banger, which 
1 assure you, both for fashion and workman- 
shiji w-as most jterem|tti»r\ bciiutifnl and 
gentlemanlike. . : Jonson, Krn'ji Man 

ill Ills y//owo//r, i. 4. 

|c. 1610 — “'ITie islanders aUo bf»ro tlieir 
amis, VIZ., alfanges (((/-Umn inr) or scinii- 
birs.” —]‘iinir(l dr IalvuI^ llak. Soe. i 43. | 

16.').‘k--“ Gangeard ost en Tunj, Pors.m 
et Indistanni vn poignard conrl)f^ h> hi 
lUni/hiyt-lr-don:, ed. 10,^7. ]*. 53'.!. 


HALF-CASTE, s. A person of 
mixt Kiirope,fiii and Indian blood. (See 

MUSTEES; EURASIAN.) 

1789. — “ Mulattocs, or as they are called 
in the East Indies, half-castS.”'- J/tmroV 
Narrutii'f, fd. 

1793.—“ They (the Mahratta Infantry) arc 
commanded by l^lf-cast people of Portii* 
guese and French extraction, who draw olT 
the attention of the HpectuturB from the bad 
clothing of their men, by the jirofiision of 
antiquated lace Ijestowed on their own,’’— 
JJirffm, Narraticr, ii. 

1809. — “ITie Padre, who is a half-cast 
Port^uese, informed mo that he had three 
districts under him.”— 7^/. Valentia, i. 329. 

1828. — “An invalid Hcrgoant . . came, 

attended by his wife, a very jiretty young 
half-caite. — i. 298. 

1876. — “Othello is black -the very tragedy 
lies there ; the whulc force of the contraHt, 
the whole pathos and extenimtion of his 
doubts of Desdeniona, depend on this black- 
ness. Fechter makes him a balf-caste. 
ff. H. l^we£, On Actors and tin Art of 
A cting. 

HANGER, s. The word in ihis 
form is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(wiLli the Scokdi whinger, Old Eng. 
whinyard, Fr. mngiar, &c., other forms of 
the same) may he noted liere as a i;or- 
rnption of the Arab, khxtnjar, ‘a dagger 
or .short falchion.’ This (vulp. ciinjur) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
N.E.D. tliough * hanger ’ has soiiietimes 
lieen employed to translate khanjar 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


167*2.-“. . . il s’estoit einport^^ contre 
elle jusqu’H un tel oxciV qii’il luy a\<j|i 
port/ quel({ueK coups de Cakgiar dans Ics 
nminelles. . . ,” — Journal d’Anf. HaKand. 

i. 177. 

1673. — “. . . bandjar de diamants. . . 

— App. to do. il. 189. 

1676.— 

“ Ills piHt<*l next ho cock’d anew 

Ami out Ins nntbrow’u wbinyard drew.” 

IJndilnos, (Janto iii. 

1684. — “The Souldiers do not wear 
Hangers or Scimitars like the Pcrsnivs, but 
broad Swords like the Switzers. . . 
Tanrruier, E.'P. ii. 6.^ ; [od. Hull, i. 157]. 

17P2. -“IlisExcy . . . w^as pre.soutod by 
the Emperor w’ith a Hindoo, sUmy Gandjer, 
or dagger, set with tine stones. " — Vahnttjn, 
iv. (Siiratte), 286. 

[1717.— “'I'he 23rd ultimo, .John Siinnan 
received fmiii his Majesty a horse and a 
Cunger. . . ."—In ^Vhrr|tn‘, Earht Records, 
18371 

1781,— “ 1 fancy myself now one of the 
most formidable men in Europe ; a blunder- 
Vni.sH for ,loo, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in iny bolt, and a out and thrust 
banger with a little jiistol in the hilt, bi 
hang by my side.”— Zfut/ Minto, in Life, 
i. 56. 

,, “ Lost out of a buggy on the Road 

between Bamogur and Calcutta, a stool 
mounted Hanger with a sir^le guard."— 
Hichy's Bengal Uazette, June 80. 

1883. — “. . . by farrashes, the carpet- 
spreader class, u large oujar, or curved 
dagger, with a heavy ivory handle, w 
earned ; less for use than as a bodge of 
office ."— Modem Pereia, 826. 
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HANSALEBI, b. Tablc-Hervant/s 
Hind, for ‘horse-radittli M “A curious 
corniptioii, and apparently infliieiiced 
liy .‘.'tt/m, ‘ ctilerv ’ ” ; (Mr. M. L. Damea., 
in Panjah N. and Q. ii. 184). 

HANSIL, s. A ImwHer, from the 
Kurdish (Roebuck). 

HANSPEEK, USPUCK, &t., s. 
Si-ii llind. Aspak. A Iiandsjiike, from 
tin- Eiif^hsh. 

HARAKIBI, s Tliis, the native 
inline (if the .fajianese rite of .suieide 
• ■(ininiilted a^ a pniiit of honour or 
siihslil lilt* for jiKJieial e.veciition, lias 
Imi^^ heiMi interpreted as ‘‘liajipy de- 
s|)ali h,” hill wlial the origin of dhis 
« urn Ills error is we do not know. 
['I’lie A\R.n. s.\. disjxitcli^ suys that it 
is liniiiorous.] The real meaning is 
re.distn in the extreme, viz., /tarn, 
‘ liell\,’ hrt., ‘ to nil.’ 

i IMS.-- “ And it is often seeiio that they 
np thoir own bellies open.” Lnisc/ioU-n, 
ll.ik. Soc*. i. ITiIJ. 

“ Him mother cut her own belly.” 

- -Fiistt r, Letfviw, n . -iri.] 

lOlG.- “Here we had new^ how (ialsa 
Same was to jmsse tins way to morrow to 
^roe to a clmreh near Mxiico, cullod (’oye, 
soni sny to cut his bellie, t»thors saj to he 
shaved ii prist and to reineiilie thonro the 
rest of his daiH.” — Ctnks's lUnrijy i. 161. 

1617. - “ The Kiiig domnndod 800 t(M 
fivmi ShoH(jne Domi, or else to cut his 
belly, whoe, not having it to pay, did ii.” 

- Ihnl, 3.'17, see also n. 202. 

f]87l. -See the eluhorato neeount of the 
rite in Aldford^ Ta/t'.s tif Old Ja/Kiu, 2nd od. 
329 wyy. For a siinihir eustoui anionp the 
Karens, see M' MuImu^ Karnut of the (JoUlen 
Clnr.'nmese, 294.] " , 

HARAM^A, H. A scoundrel ; 
literally ‘ iniBhegotten ' ; a coniinon 
term of abuse. It is Ar. — P. tjardm- 
‘son of the unlawful.’ Hardm 
IK from a root signifying mcer (see 
under HAREM), and wliicb appears 
a:i Hebrew in the sense of ‘ devotiiig to 
destruction,’ and of ‘a ban.’ Tlius 
hi Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities ; and 
he called the name of the place 
Hannah." [See Encycl. Bihl. i. 468; 
ii. 2110.] 

[1867. — “ I am no advocate for slaying 
ohahzadas or aiw auoh-like 
without trial."— AwinertA Smith, L. of Ld. 
Lawrenet, ii. 261.] 


HAREM, s. Ar. haram, harim, i.e. 
sneer, applied to the women of the 
family and their ajiartment. This 
word i.s not now commonly used in 
India, zenana ((|.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women of the family,’ 
or their n]»artnienth. 

1298 — . . car inaintos home- oino- 
rureni e iiuiiites dames eii fur^int vomis . . . 
e maintc.-( n litres dainos nc furuiit a toz jorr. 
iiit-s en plores et on lormes : ce furont les 
I meres et les araiuCB de homos qc- hi ino- 
I riiront."-- Afurei) Polo, in Old Text of AVk-. 

I de (leoffrajdu'r, 2.^)1. 

1623. — “ Nf)U HO eenne sejah Selini ohhe 
notizia di loi e s’lnniinn to. Voile Condiirla 
iiol silo haram o t! tenorla (piivi 

.‘ippressci di sr eonie iina delle altro concu- 
hine , ma (piesta doiiiiu (Nurmahal) cho era 
.sopra modo jistiita . . . rieuso .”— della 
Vnllt, 11 fi'Jf ) ; [Hak. Sou. i. 

1630. -“'Phis Duke here and in other 
sorali(»s (or Hara ma m the I’orsians term 
them) has nhovo 300 uoiicuhinos.”-. 

139. 

1676.- “ In the midst of the lar^o Gallery 
is 51 Nich in the Wall, into which tho King 
descends out of his Haram hy a private pair 
of Shiirs.” — Tai'*nti('r, E.T. ii 49; fed. 
JSiilly i. 101 J. 

1726. “On tho (ranges also lies a iiohlo 
fortress, with the Palace of the old EiTi[)eror 
of Hmdostnn, with Ins Hhuraam or women’s 
1 ujiartment. . . .” — I afentijn, v. 168. 

[1727. — “The King . . . took nis Wife 
into hiM own Harrau or Seraglio. . . 

A. Hamilton, ed 1714, i, 171. 

[1812.— “ Adjomiiig to tho Choi Si toon is 
tho Harem , tlio term in Persia is applied 
to the ostahlishmonts of the great, znuitui 
is eonfinod to those of inferior people."- — 
Morin, Journey throiujk Persia, &u., 166.] 

HARRY, s. This word is quite, 
obsolete. Wilson gives lldrl as Beiig. 
‘A servant of the lowest class, a 
sweejier.’ [The word means ‘a col- 
lector of bones,’ Skt Juidda, ‘a bone’ ; 
for tlie caste, si'c Rideii, Tribes of Bengal, 
i. 314 my^.] M.-Gen. Keatingc remarks 
that they are the goldsmiths of Assam ; 
they are village watchmen in Bengal. 
(See under PYKE.) In two of the 
quotations helow, Harry is a])plied to a 
woman, in oiu' case emjiloyed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de- 
.scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 

“’SrTndellH (seo TINDAL) .600 
***** 

1 Hanivtummte * . . .200 


* l.«. hanuiml, a bath attendant. Compare the 
Hunmuiiu in Covent Garden. 
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4 Maznees . . ]0 0 0 

fJ Jhivaees (see DANDY) .800 

* * « « « 

6 Hairys . .080 

* « « « « 

List of Mm's Nimf's, W'C., immfdin(*hi m thr 
Servicr of thr Botihfe. thf Viiitod il'oiiipy. 

thAr Farttni/ o/ Fort William, Betipall, 
Novnitltn, 170G” (MS. in India Office). 

c. 1753. — Anmng the expense'? of the 
Mayor's Court at Caleuttu wc find : “ \ 

harry . . . 1."— Aom;, 43. 

e. 17.54. — "A Harry or \rater-\veneh. . . .” 
(lit Madras).— 7 jv.s, .50. 

[ ,, “Harries are the same at Bcntral, 
as Frosts (.see FARASH) are at Bonilmy 
Their women do all the dnidperi at jour 
houses, and the men carrv your I'alunuuui.” 
—lh,d. -.iC.] 

,, In a tariff of wa^res reeommonded 
by the “Zemindars of Calcutta,” we have: 
“ Harry -^'oman to a Kanulj ... 2 Us." — 
In t^fon-Aun, i. 9;i. 

17(i8-71. — “ Kvery hiiuse has likewise . . . 
a harry-maid or maUnam (see MATRANEE) 
vho names out the dirt ; and a gre.it 
number of slaves, both male and female." — 
tStarfirimiSy i. .523. 

1781.- “2 Harries or Sweepers . . . 6 Hs. 

« « « * « 

2 IlffHtus ... 8 Rs.” 

Eslahhshvunt . . . undn tin' ChifJ' Magis 
tratf of Ikiuai < 4 , in Appendix t<» San .' of 
Jhmirertwic thm , Calcutta, 1782. 

[1813. — “ He wofileft to view a comsidorablc 
time, and was then earned bj lhi> Hurries 
to the Golgotha.” — Forttrs, Ot. Mem, 2nd ed. 
ii. 131.] 

HATTY, Hmd. hdthl^ tlie iiio.sl 
common word for .111 ulcphaut ; from 
Skt. Iiusfa,, ‘the hand,’ and /oos/i, ‘tlic 
elenhanl,’ come the Hind. A\ord.s hath 
niiQ hdthl, witli the .sinu; mwinings. 
The analogy of tlie ele]ihaut/s trunk 
to the hand itre.sent.s itself lo Pliny : 

“ Mandunt ore; spirant et bilmnt odor- 
antuniue hand inproprie ap]»ellata manu." 
— viii. 10 

and to Tennyson ; 

“ . . . camels knelt 

Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
Hiat carry kings in custlos, bow'd black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 
hands, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells.” 

Merlin and Vivim, 

c, lf)26. — “As fur the animals peculiar to 
Hindust4n, one is the elephant, as the 
Hindust&nis call it Hathl, which inhabits 
the distnet of Kalpi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is ohiehy taken.” 
— BabeTf 315. This notice of Baber’s shows 


how remarkably times have changed. No 
elephants now exist anywhere near the region 
indicated. [On elephants in Hindustan, see 
Jiloclimann's Aia, i. 318 1. 

[1838.— “ You are of course aware that we 
habitually call elephants Hotties, n name 
that might f)e safely a]>plied t<» every othci 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephant-, 
had the first choice of names and took 
the most nj'propri.atc,"— .A/is.v Edtn, Fjt (if 
('ountri/f 1 . 2t)9.J 

HATTYCHOOK, s. Hmd. luiihi- 

rhnk\ .servant’s and gardener’s Hind, for 
tlie globe artichoke ; [the Jenis;ileni 
arlklinko is /n/fh/p/r/i]. This i.s worth 
]»rodu<ing, hecaii.se oui word (arti- 
choke) IS it. self the, coiruption of an 
Oriental word thus carru-d hack to 
the Ea.st in a mangled form. 

HAUT, .s. 

a. Hind, hdth^ (the hand or forearm, 
and thence) ‘ a eubil,' from the dhow 
lo the 1JJ> of the middle tiligei- ; a 
measun* ot 18 iiiche.s, ami sometimes 
more, 

[1314. — “A godovMj 10 East high." — 
Ff utter, LettO's, ii. 112 

;c. 1810. — . . evi*n in tlic nieasiircmcnts 
made bj order of tlie rollcelors, 1 ;ini 
assured, that the onlj .slandard.s used Men- 
tbo diflcreut Kazis’ arms, which loaves grts'it 
room for fraud. . . . All persons measuring 
cloth know how to upj»ly their arm, ho as to 
rnca.snre a enhit of 18 iiu hcs with wonderful 
oxaetness." — hii''havun, Fustrr/i India, ii. 
.573.] 

b. Hind. /m7, Skt hntta^ ‘a market 
held oil < ertain days,’ 

1^1800 — “ 111 this (’arnatic . . . there arc no 
fairs like the hauts of Bengal.” — Jiurhaiiav, 
Mysort, 1. 19. 

[1818. — “The Hindoos have also market 
days (h&tilB), when the buyers and sellers 
as.seml>)c, sometimes in an open plain, hut in 
general in market places.” — Wani, HnuUm, 
i. 151.] 

HAVILDAB, H. Hmd. havilddr. 
A sepoy non-com mis.sioned otliccr, 
r.orre.S]»oiiding to a Hergeunt, and w'ear- 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. This 
datang from about the middle of the 
18 tli eemtury is the only modem use of 
the term in that form. It is a corrnj?- 
t.ion of Pers. hamlladdr^ or hamllddr^ 
‘ one holding an office of trust ’ ; au'l 
in this form it had, in other times, a 
variety of applications to different 
charges and subordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattos the commandant 
of a fort was so styled ; whilst in 
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Eustern Bengal tlie term was, and 
jterlia]»s still is, aj)i)lied to the holder 
oj‘ a hanuUa, an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

— riojyarding; tho Cowle nlil;iinod from 
llie Nabob of ( Joleoiidab lor the Fort and 
<»f (’hiiui|>utiinm. 1J,000 I'af^oduH to 
lie paid in full of all doinaiid.^ for the pawt, 
;ind in future l’aK‘'‘^bis 1200 jior annum 
lent, “iind ho Lo liold the Fort and Town 
tiee from any Avildar or Divan's 
or any other imjiosition for c\cv.’‘ ~ Fm f St. 
(inmH f'm/s-H., April 11, in and ExIa., 
No. i. 20. 

— “ VN e landud at iib<iui Nino in the 
Monnufj, and were ei\ill_\ l rented by the 
t'lMlouior in his ('lu.nltni, till the Havildar 
loiild he aeipuunled of niy .iinval.” — Fn/n, 
12 J. 

jltWo. -‘‘Avaldar.” Set umler JUNCA- 
MEER I 

. the havildar of St. Tlioim' 
and Fiilec.it " — i. 30S. 

1 17(;:} —“Throe (naldiira (avaldares) or 
ie(.ei\er.s.” India Otliee MSS. ('ons'lho, 
I'lfnunarnin, vol. i. 

1177-1. — “Om- or two llli<ars. one Havil 
da^, ami a eonipauN of sepoy.s. . . — 

t)7 I 

IS'JI — “(’urreeni Mus'iot'h was, 1 believe, 
•I havildar in the ('oiupan> 's army, and ins 
s\\ ml .ind sash wore still huni.^ up, with 
t not unploasinic vanit\, over the desk 
"here lie now presided as eatoehist.”— //f />/r, 

1 no. 

HAVILDAR’S GUARD, s. Thcrv 
is a common way of coolving the fry of 
iVe.sh-watcr tisli (a lil-tle larger than 
wliitebait) as a breakfast disli, by fry- 
ing tliem in lows of a dozen or .so, 
spitt.ed on a small skrAver. On the 
Ikiiiibay side this dish is known by 
ilie whiiasical name in ijne-slion. 

HAZREE,s. I’liis word i.s commonly 
hsed ill Anglo-Indian hou.seholds m 
I be Bengal Bresideni’y for ‘ breakfa.st.' 
it 18 not clear bow it got this meaning. 
[Tlie. earlier sense >YaH religious, a.s 
below.! It Ih jiroperly hiiidr'i^ ‘ muster,’ 
from the Ar. hdziij ‘ready or present.’ 
(See CteOTA-HAZRY.) 

[lfi-32.— “ The ShoeuhH prepare hazree 
(hroakfast) in tho name of his holinosa 
Abbas Alloe Ullum-burdar, Hosoin’s atyp- 
nrother ; i.e. they cook pofaon, rotecy curries, 
Ac., and distribute them ." — JlerklotSy (^anooH- 
(“Islam, ed. 1863, p. 183.] 

. HENDRY HENDRY, n.p. Two 

islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 


to Koldba District. The names, ac- 
cordiim to Pli. Anderson, are Haneri 
and Klianeri; in the Aduiy. chart they 
are Ouiutri, and Khnndari. They are 
also variously written (the oua) Handry, 
Oudera^ Hnnarey, He tier y, and (tile 
other) Kmidra, Candnf,lhinarey, Kenery. 
The real names are givim in tlie Bombay 
Gazetteer as Underi and Khanderi. 
Both islands were pirati'-ally occnjiied 
as late Jis the beginning of the 19lh 
lentury. Khaiideri jiussed to us in 
ISIH as ])art of the Pi'shw'ii’s territory , 
Underi l.ijised in 1840. |SirU. Bini- 
wood (h'lp u/j Uld Rerord'i, 83), de.S(Tib 
mg the “(’onsnltatioiis” of 1670, write.s ■ 
“At page 69, iiotic.i* of ‘Sevagee’ forti- 
fying ‘ Ileiidrv Keiidiy,’ the tAvin 
i.sli‘l,s, now calli'd llenery {i.r. I'ojidarl, 
‘Mouse-like,’ Kenery {i.e. Khanduri), 
i.e. ‘Sabred to Kliandaroo Tlie 
formi'r i.^ thus derived from Skt. 
iindarUj utidura, ‘a rat’; the latter 
from Mahr. Khwtnhrdv, ‘Lord of the 
Sw’ord,’ a form of Siva.] 

1673 . — “'PhoHo ishinrls are in number 
seven . vi/.. Jii>iuhiinn, ihinorein, Trumbiiy, 
E/tpfmnta, the J^ittachoes, M unekiimlmii, iiticl 
K*'rtnjau, with the Itoek of Henry ^enry. 

. . — Frifer, Gl. 

1081. — “ Although wo havo formerly wrote 
yon that we will have no war for Hendry 
Kendry, yet all war is so contrary to our 
iMUstitution, us well us our interest, that 
we cannot too ofUui inculcuto to you our 
avorsion thereunto ." — Coerf of Dmrfnrs to 
Surat, quoted in Anderson’s UVsieni India, 
I». 175. 

1727. — “ • • ■ ff*’*’* boaguos south of 
JiomlHiy, are two .small Islands, Undra, and 
Cundra. The tirai lia,s a Fortroas belonging 
t.o tho Seder, and the other is fortitiod by 
the Serajee, and is now in the Hand.s of 
Ounuafer An</ria.” — A. Hamilton, i. 213; 
[ed. 1744]. 

c. 17G0.-“ At the harbor’.s mouth lie two 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara . . . Tho.so were formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and tho Siddee,^, or Moors, 
which last have long been diapos.soat of 
them.”— C/roaf, i. 58. 

HERBED, a. A Parsec jiriest, not 
specially engaged in pncHtly duties. 
Pera. hlrbad, from Pahlavi lUrpat. 

1630.— “ The Herbood or ordinary Church- 
man.” — Lord’s Display, oh. viii. 

HICKMAT, fi. Ar.— H. hihruii; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. (See 
under HAKIM-) 

1838 .— “The house has been roofed in, 
I and my relative has come up from Meerut, 
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to have the Hlates put on after iM>me peculiar 
hikmat of his own.” — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim^ ii. 240. 

HIDGELEE, n.p. The tract 
called waa under native rule a chakla^ 
or district, of OriH.s*i, and under our 
rule formerl\ a zilla of Btuij^al ; hut 
now it is a }»irt of the Midna]>ur Zilla, 
of which it constitutes thi* S.E. jiortnui, 
viz. the low coast lands on tiie west 
side of the Uoogl> estiiaiy, and below 
the junction of the Kupnaravan. The 
name is properly Hijili; Imt it has 
gone tlii'ough many strange phases in 
European records. 

IDr*:!. — “The first of these rivers (from 
the K. side of the (Ihaiits) rncs from two 
sources to llie oast of C'haul, ulHHit l.'i 
loQirueH distant, nnd iii an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. I'he river from the most 
northerly of the.su sources is called Crusna, 
and the more .southerly Hmkin'u, and when 
they coijihine they are called Hamja. and 
this river discharges into the ilnistnou** 
stream of the (ranges between the two 
p]ace^ oailed Angeli and ihcholda in about 
22 degrees.”— yifO'mv, I, i\. 1. 

IfiSd.— “An haven which i.s called Angeli 
in the Country of Onxa.” — FtlcU^ in Uakt. 
ii. 389. 

1686. — “Chanock, on the Ihth Docomhor 
(1686) . . . burned and destroyed all tho 
niagar.ines of salt, and granaries of rice, 
which he found in the way between Hugbley 
and the island of Ingeloe." — Ormr (reprint), 
ii. 12. 

1726. — “Hingeli.”— VaU'ntijnt v. 158. 

1727. — “. . . inhabited by Fisher,, as 
are also Ingellieand Kidgerie (see KEDGE- 
REE), two neigh VKiiiring l.sluiidson the West 
Side of the Mouth of the Ganges. " — A. 
Hamilton^ i. 275 ; [ed 1744, li. 2j. 

1758.— In iipyirehension of a Prench Fleet 
the Select (.'oiuinittee at Fort William 
recommend ; “That the juigoda at Ingelie 
should be washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed." 
—In Long, 153. 

1784.— “Ships Injiiig at Kedgeree, In 
gellee, or any other parts (»f the great 
River.” — In Sfton-Karr, i. 37. 

HILSA, s. Hind. hilmL Skt. Him, 
illisa; a rich and wivoury fish (Jf (lie 
Hhad kind {Olvjm ilisha, Day), called 
in hooks the ‘sabh'-lish ' (a name, from 
the Port, mvel, quite ohsolete in India) 
and on the liidn.s pulla (paWi). The 
large shad which of late has been 
c.oinmonly sold by London fishmongers 
in the bemiming of siinimer, is very 
near the hilea, but not so rich. The 


hilm is a sea-fish, ascending the river 
to sjiawn, and is token os high as 
Delhi on the Jiiniiia, as high as Man- 
dalay on the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken in the Guzerat rivens, though 
not ill the short and shallow streams of 
the Concaii, nor in t-lie Deccan rivers, 
from wliich it seems to be excluded by 
the rocky obstructions. It is the 
s)>ecial hsh of Sind under the name 
()f '}niWt, and monojioli/es tlie name of 
(i.sh, just as wilmoii does on the Scotcli 
risers (Ih\ MitrdunttltPs Acd. of llombnj 
Fisluries^ 18K3). 

1.539. — “. . . \ little Island, eallod Aipo- 
fingua {Aju-Fingun) . . . inhuhitod by pdor 
peo])lo wlu> live by the fishing of slmds ((jin' 
I'lii' de In jtisiariii dns saveia).” Fiiifv (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Cnf/an, p. 22. 

1613. — “Nil tjuella cosUi mariiiima occi- 
dental do VidnUina [f'fioig-l'aim, Mala\ 
1‘eiiinsiila) hahilavao Salete.*? |K!Si;adores cjiie 
inuj tinhan ontro tratb> , . . salvd do Mua 
])eHcar\a do saveiB, donde so uproveitariio 
da.s ovu'. chumado Tnrnlms passados j)or 

saliueura.” Emim dc (ioUnJio, 22. [On 
this Mr. Skeat points f)nt tliat “, Salutes 
pescMd«*ros” must mo/in “ I* ishormon of the 
Straits” (Mai. si/ut, “stunts ”), and when 
ho calls tbom “ 7’m/vvW” he is trying to 
reproduce the Mniay anino of this hsh, 
ternhui (proa, (r.tho),] 

1810.— “The hilsah (or sahlo-tish) .soonis 
to he iniuwny hetwuon a inackorol and a 
siihnoii Wi//iuiii.v>n, T. M, ii. 154-5. 

1813. — Forbt" oalls it the or stihnon- 
fi.sh, and says “it a littlo resomVilo.s the 
European fish (.salrn<»n) from which it i- 
namod.” — Or. Afrni. i. 53 ; [2nd orl. i. 36J. 

1824. — “The ftshery, we were told by 
those people, was of the ‘Hllsa' or ‘Sahlc- 
fish.'"— yMo-, od. 1844, i. 81. 

HIMALYA, n.]>. This is tJi(‘ 
comiuoii ])roiiuiiciation of the nam(‘ 
of the great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds, ” 

proiierly Uimuliiya, ‘the Abode of 
Snow'; alsf) called Himavnl, ‘the 
Snowy ’ ; Himngiri and Hima^aila; 
Himadri., HinuikaUi, &c., from various 
fonn.s of which the ancients made 
Imam, KmOdus, &c. Flinty had got 
somewhere the true meaning of tJ>e 
name : “ . . . a niontibuH Heinodis, 
ipiorum proniontorinm Imaus vocatiir 
nivoHmn significante ...” (vi. IV). 
We do not know how far oack the 
use of the modern name is to be found. 
[The references in early Hindu litora- 
turc are collected by Atkirmn (HmOr 
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lojfan Gazetteer^ ii. 273 We do 

ii(»t find it 111 Baljer, who SiivdlaJc 
ji'' tlie Indian iiaine of the inountiiiiis 
(st'c, SIWALIK). The (ddeal occurrence 
we kiioAv of IS in tlie Aln^ whi(*h ^dvca 
in the (leMgranhical Tal)lHH, under the 
Third (Mmiale, A"f)/t-/-Hiinalah (oriu. 
II 3()) ; h'd. Jurntt, in. 09]). Tlii.s is 
di'oguisea in (Jladvvin’s version l)v a 
\\n»n^ readint^ into KarihhutuHi (ed. 
IHOO, ii. 307).* This toriii (Himmaleh) 
is used l»y Majoi Keiiiiell, luil liardly 
{Is if it nas Net a faniili.ir term. In 
Kljilillistone s Letters Himaleh <»r some 
other s])ellin»4 vtf tliat lorni is jlIuiins 
U sed (see l»elo\v). Wlum ve j'et to 
Ilislio]) Heher we find Himalaya, tlie 
estahlislied Knglish form. 

1S22. - “ Wliiit i>le:ises mo most i> the 
eoiitnist Itetwoeii ,vour prosont onjoymciil, 
uiut your forniLT siokno.ss iiiul dcspondciu'y. 
hcpiJiid upon it Kiij^luiid will turn <»nt ns 
Will ii,s Hemaleh " Klplninstont i(» Major 
('ll ISO, in Lij'i^ 11 . I'tS* ; soo als*.i i. .‘Wd, where 
it IS written Hiznalleh. 

BINDEE, S. This is (lie IVrs. ad- 
ject ive iorm Ironi i/n/d, ‘India,’ and 
illiisti-alion of Its use for Ji native of 
India nmII he ioiiiid under HINDOO. 
l’»,\ Kiiroiieaiis it is most eomnioiily 
Used for tliose di;ih‘ets of Hindustani 
S]>eeeh nnIiicIi {ii'e less modified hy P. 
Noeahles than the usual Hindustani, 
iiiid Nvlneh {ire spoken hy the rural 
l'o|(ulation of the N.W. I’roviiiees and 
Its outskirts. The e/iiliesl literary 
NNork in Hindi is the great }»oem of 
t’liand Hardai (e. 1200), winch records 
tile deeds of Pritliiraja, the hist Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On tins litera- 
ture see Dr. G. A. Grierson, Tlie 
M i)dn iL rmiavnUiT Literature of Hitidu- 
in J.A.S.U. l^irt 1., 1HH8.] The 
leriii Hixiduwi ai>])earH to have heen 
formerly used, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, for tlie Marathi language. (See 
H note ill Sir A. ArhuthuoVs ed. of 
Manro's Minutes^ i. 133.) 


* /Jpmichn/ Hiid Ilrtimkfit alHo iK!cnr in lliw Am 
(s*-o (Jlndwin, n 342, 343 ; 1«m1. .Inrri'tt, hi. 80, 81 ])l 
/. frdchni Ih tlm iinmfi iiHud by Ibii BhIuIh in tl«« 
Htli century, and by AI-HlrOni 800 ycorn earlier. 
l"tli century writers often cull the HlmriUya 
llip “Mountains of Nug’g^r-Cote” (q.v ) [Mr 
'I’nwney writes ; “ We have In Rifi Veda (x, 121) 
^ me himamnto YKtrwtiVt, ‘ theae snowy niuiiiilHiiis,' 
Npoken ot as alndinK'by the might of PriNtapati. 
In the Bhagavudgitfi,, an episode of the MaMbhfl- 
rutu, Kpshna says that he is ‘ the Himalaya among 
stable tilings,’ and the word Himalaya is found 
In the Kum&iu Bambhava of Kfilidasa, about the 
date of which opiidons differ. Porliaiw the Greek 
iH himavat; ’Hjuaiddt, Mmddri.’’] 


HDIDKi, HINDEKi, n.p. This 

modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, hut 
converted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
frontier, and scattered over other parts 
of Afghanistan. They do tlie hanking 
husiiie.s.s, and hold a huge part of the 
trade in iheir hands. 

fia42. — “The inhabitunts of Peshnwor are 
of Indian oripin, Imt siienk l*.iHhtoo tm well 
as Hindkee.”— Cmihuf, i. 74 J 

HINDOO, 11. p. P. Hi))(lti. A person 
of Indian religion and race. This is 
{I term denvvd from the use of the 
Mahommethin comiiierors (see under 
INDIA). ^riie word m this form is 
Peisian ; Hindi is that used in Arahic, 
ejj. 

c. 940 — “ All inhahitnnt of Mansura in 
Sind, aiiuaur the most ilhistrious and jiowor- 
ful of that t it\ . . . had brought up a youii[f 
Indian or SindiiUj slave (Hindi iiw Sind!).” — 
J/av'arfT, VI. ‘204. 

Ill the following ipiotation from a ' 
vrilerin Per.sian observe the distinc- 
tion made between Hindu and Hindi: 

c. 1290. — “ Wlijitevor live Hindii fell into 
the King’s hand-s was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Miisal- 
iiian.s, who were JJhultn (country horn), hud 
their lives spared . " — Amir Kho»rB.. in /Ctllof, 
111. 539. 

ir»(i3. — “. . . moreover if people of Arabia 
or Persia would ask of the iiioii of this 
country whothor they are Moors or (fontoos, 
they Jusk in the.se worths : ‘ Art thou Mosul- 
maii or Indu ( ’ ” — (iarria, f. ]37fc. 

10.53. “Los IndoilB gardont soigneuso- 
nieut dans lours I'agodus los lieliques de 
liani, Schita (Situ), et lea aiitroa porsonnes 
illustres do I’antiquit^.” — l>e la Boiiflai/e-fe- 
Oouz, od. 1057, 191. 

Hindu is often used on the Pe.shawar 
frontier as synonymous with Inmya 
(.see under BANYAN). A soldier (of’ 
tlie tribes) will say: ‘I am going to 
the Hindu,’ i.r. to the biivya of the 
company. 

HINDOO KOOSH, up. Hindu- 
Kifnh; a term ajiplied by our geo- 
graphers to the whfile of the Alpine 
range, which separates the basins of 
the Kabul Kiver and tlie Heliiiand 
from that of the Oxus. It is, as 
Reiinell points out, projicrly that part 
of the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Cauca»m of the historians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it somewhere not far from the 
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longitudf of that oitv. The real origin 
of tne name is not known ; [tlie most 
plansibk* explanation is perhaps that it 
is a corruption of Tndicna Caucafiai^. It 
is, as far as \\ e know, first used in litera- 
lure hy Ihn Baluta, and the ex])lanation 
of the name wliicli he gives, liowever 
doubtful, is still ]) 0 ]iular. Tlie nanu* 
lias been bv .s(Mne later writers modi- 
tied into Tiindu Koh (uKumUiin), but 
this IS factitious, and throws no light 
oil the origin of the name. 

c. — “Aiiothor motiVL* for our stoji- 
l»uge vu'' the fear (jf siio^ , for there is mid- 
wny oil the mad a niountain eallmt Hmdlll- 
KfLsh, or. ‘the Hiudu-Killer,’ liecaoise so 
many of the slaves, male anil female, hrouijht 
from India, die in the jiassage of this 
mountain, owing to the se\ere cold and 
Huantit) of snow."- Ibn linivta, ui. SJ. 

l.-iOt, — ‘-'I’he eouutry of KAt»ul i.s \cry 
strong, and of dittieiilt access. . . . Hetueen 
Raikh, KundeA, and Hadakshrin on the one 
side, and Kalml on tlic (>iher, is interiMised 
the mountain (jf Hindu-kush. the oasses 
over which are sovon in nunihor. ’ — finbti, 
p. 1.19 

lalS.- “ From this jiluee marched, and 
entered the mountains called Hindft-Kush." 
— Ainu, of Emp. Jlninninin, H9. 

., “it was therefore detemiiiicd t<» 
invade Itadaklislian . . . 'I’tie Kmpemi, j»ass- 
ing over the heel of the Hindtl-Kusb, en- 
eamped at Shergir.hi."-' m 
El Hot, V. 2*2“!. 

IToil. — “ bes moutagnes ipii donnont nais- 
sjiriee h 1’ Indus, et ii pliiwours lies nvl^!re^ 
<{u'il rei,’oit, se noniment Hendou Kesh, ot 
e’est ]’hist<»ire do Timur i|Ui m’instruit de 
cette denomination. Kile <jst eoiniKjs<<c du 
noiu d’Et’iidoii ou Hind, ijui ili^sigiie I’lndo 
. . . ct do /iw/( ou krjih . . . (juo jo re- 
marque f‘tre piojiro a di verses nmntagnes." 
— jyAii/'ilb, p. 10. 

179H. — “The term Hindoo - Kho, or 
Hindoo -Kush, is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full extent , iuit .seems ctm- 
tined to that 2 »art it which form.s the 
X.W. iMfiiiidury of t'ahul , and this i.s the 
Indian (Uucaslik of Alexander." — 

Afevi. Urd cd. irX). 

1817.— . those 

Who dwell bov'oud the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo iLOOBh, in stormy freedom 
bred . " — AloJcan im. 

HINDOSTAN, n.]). Por.s. Hindu- 
stdn. (a) ‘The c.ountry of the Hindus/ 
India. In modern native jiarlance 
this word indicates distinctively (bj 
India north of the Nerliudda, and ex- 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are regarded as ywrft 
(see POOBUB), and all south of the 
Nerbudda as DaJehan (see DECCAN). 
But the word is used in older Mahom- 


medan authors just as it is used in 
English scliool-books and atlases, viz 
lis (a) the equivalent of India Pro]>er. 
Thus Baber .s;iys of HiiirJusHin : “On 
the East, llie South, and the West it 
is bounded by ibe Ocean ” (310). 

a. — 

— “. . . and so the I’oraian in turn 
adjacent In it gi\o it as at present its jiroper 
mime that of IndOfltan.”— Hon on, 1. iv. 7, 

“. . . .ind eoiunioii usage in Pef-M, 
and t'ora(,-one, iiml \nil)ia, anil I’lirkcN , tails 
this country InduBtam . . . im- is a^- 

much a', to say ‘ region,’ ami mdn ‘Imha. 

— thnna, f. l.'J7/'. 

lOtid. “ Ami thus it t.iuic to |>iiss that the 
1‘ersians calleil it IndOBtan. " — Earm // 
1. 33. 

16(»ri. — “T>a (leniiere jnirti est la phis 
ctaiuue' e'est cellc ijue 1 on iqqielle IndOBtan, 
ot dont les homes uatun lies an Coucliaiit 1 1 
au Levalit, 8ont Ic liaiige et I'lndus. 

TIo Vf Util, v. it 

ld72.- “It lias been fioniold timcdnidtil 
lull) two j)a.rts. 1 , 1 -. the Kastern, wliieli is 
India hejond the (ranges, ami the Western 
I India within the (iaiiges, now called In- 
I dOBtan. ” - /*rtWie n.i, 1 
' 1770.— “ lU IndOBtan is properly mcaiiT -i 

country lying heiwtnm two eelohratod rivers, 
the Imlus and flic (ranges, ... A ridgi nf 
iiioiintains ri’ii.s across this long tract frnin 
north to south, and dnuling it into f\M> 
equal par*s, extends as far as t 'ajie Cloinonn ” 

Jiauntd (tr.), i. 31. 

1783.— “In Macassar IndOBtan is callL'i 
Xntfrct Tfhnga," — Fonttt, F. to 

b. - 

1803.— “] feared that the dawk din i I 
through Hindostan would have hecn 
.stof)]*ed.’’ -WfllrngtoH, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1821, —“One of ni) servants allied out 
to them,— ‘Aha! riamlee folk, take care * 
You are now in Hindostan I The people 
of this country know well how to fight, aii<l 
are not afraid.”— //e/a-r, i. 121. See also 
])].. 208, 2(i9. 

Ill the ffrllowiiig Stanza of the goon 
hishojr.s the iqijilicatiou is ajijiarciitly 
the same ; but tin* accentuation is ev- 
(Tuciatnig — ‘ Hindustan,’ as if rhyming' 
to ‘Bo.ston.’ 

1824.— 

“ 'Hion <»n ’ then on ' where duty loads, 

My eoiirae tie onward still, 

O’er'hroad HindOBtan’B Hultry meads, 

Or bloak Alniora’a hill.”— yfiid. 113. 

1884. — “It may be a.s well to state that 
Mr. H. (i. Keene H furthooming Jlutor}! H* 
JLiulmtan . . . will l>e limited in its soipe 
to the Htrict meaning of the word ‘HW- 
duBtan'— India north of the Deccan. 
Atadnriy, April 26, p. 294. 
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HINDOSTANEE) s. Hmdmtdnlj 
properly an adjective, but used sub- 
Htaiitively in two senses, viz. (a) a 
native of Hindiistjiii, and (b) {llindfi- 
atdnl whin) ‘the language of that 
country,’ bul in fact the language of 
the Mahoininedans of Unper India, 
and eventually of the Manonnnedans 
of "the Deccan, developed out of the 
fliiidi dialect of the T)oah chiefly, and 
(»f the territor> round Agra ,inH Delhi, 
with a mixture of l\M-,sjan vocables 
and phrases, and a I'eudiness to adopt 
other foreign words It is also called 
Oordoo, i.i. the language of the Urdu 
(‘Horde’) or Cam]). This language 
was for a long time a kind of Maliom- 
niedan Intguti ftmtca over all India, 
and still possesses that, character over 
a lar^e i)art of t,he country, and among 
CO it am (dasses. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of iiitercour.'>e between oftieers 
ayd men. C)ld fashioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (q.v.). 

a. — 

toil native.) “ Indistaimi 
esi vn Mahoinetun non do.s hides, co num 
cst compose <lo J (Iff oil, Indieii, ot stan, 
lialiitiition /u UoiUlaiii'-le-Gouz^ od. 

hi;')?, f)43. 

b. - 

1G16. After this ho (Tom Corjate) got 
II groat mastery in thu IndOStan, «ir more 
\ ulgiir language : tht'rc was s) woman, a 
tindress, helonging to my Ijonl Embas- 
sador’s Ijoiis*-, who had such a freodoiu unci 
Iiherty of speech, that she would aoiuetinios 
scmdci, brawl, and rail from ttie Hun-risiiig 
to the sun-set ; one day Lj undertook her 
ill luir own Isiiiguage. And t)y eight of the 
clock he HO silencer] her, tliat she had not 
one word more to speak.” — Tfrnf, Extracts 
rplatimj to T. C. 

1673. — “The Language at (,'ourt ia 7Vr- 
siaii^ that commonly sjioke is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper C^haractor, the 
written Ijanguago being called Eainfan), 
which is a mixture ff 1‘ersiuv and St'Javo- 
ntitfi, as are all the dialects of India." — 
Fnfcr, 201. This intelligent traveller’s 
reference to Kclavonian is remarkable, and 
shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the late Lord Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage. 

^ 1677. — In Court’s letter of 12th Dec. to 
Et. St. Goo. they renew the offer of a 
reward of £20, for proiioiency in the Gentoo 
or IndoBtan languages, and sanction a 
reward of £10 each for proficiency in the 
Persian language, “and that fit persons to 
teach the said language bo entertained." — 
-ooto arul ExU.y No. i. 22. 

2 D 


1686. — “ ... bo applyed myself to a 
Portuguese mariner who spoke IndostazL 
(ye current language of all those Islands)*' 
[Maldives] ” — Hednos^ lhary. March 9 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 191]. 

1697 — “ Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movond, Ambassador from Abyssinia. 
***** 

4. — “ V\ hat language he, in his audience 
Tiiadi’ use of 

“The Hindustani langungc {IlindofStaiize 
taai), which the lat,^ Hon. Paulus de Roo, 
then KccTctary of their Excelleiicios the 
High (Jovorninont^of Btitnvia, iutor})roted.” 
— Vahiifij}!, iv. 327. 

[1690.— “ He is expert in the Hindorstaud 
or Moores Language " — In Y Hedgt's' 
Hak. Sue, ii. cciwn.] 

1726. — “'I'ho Inngnage here i.s Hindustans 
or Moors (so ’tis called there), though ho 
who can’t .speak any Aniluc and Persian 

I passes for an igiioraiiuis.” — Valtntijii, Ohor. 

I 1. 37. 

1727. - “This F'orsinn . . . and I, were 

di.sconrsing one ol my Affairs in the 

IndUBtan Ijanguage, which is the csta- 

I blishod linnguago Hi»oken in the Mogul’.s 

Marge DoiniuifniH.” — A. I/ami/fon, ii. 183; 

' jed. 1744, 11. 1821 

174.6. — “ Betijamim Schulssii Missionani 
Evangohci, Grainm(itii!)i Hindostanica . . . 
Edidit, ot de suscipiendA, harhancariim lin- 
giiariim culturA praefatus cst I). Jo. Honr. 
('allcuberg, Hiilao Saxoniao.’’ — ’I’ltlo from 
Catalogue of M. Garriu de 'rassy’s Books, 
1S79. This IS the earlie.st wo have heard of. 

1763.— “Twr> of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry w'ent to the camj), one of t hem was 
well Vorsed in the IndoBtan and Persic 
languages, which are the only tongues u.sed 
m the (’!ourt‘^ of 1,hc Mahomoclan Pnnce.s.” — 
(h’mf, 1 . 141 (ed. 1803). 

1772.-- “ Mauusfiri])ts have indeed been 
handed about, ill spelt, wnth a confused 
mixture of Persian, IndOBtaUB, and Ben- 
gals.” — Preface to Ilwlhy's Graviniai, xi. 
(See under MOORS.) 

1777. — “ AlphaV)otuin Brammhanicum sen 

IndoBtanum. ’ — Itomur. 

1778. — “Grnmmatica IndOBtana— A mais 
Vulgar — Quo ne practica no Tmpeno do 
grain Mogol— Offerocida- Aos niuitos Re- 
vorendns — Padres Mibsioiiarios — Do dito 
Imperio. Em Roma MDt't-LXXVlII — Na 
EstauifKjria da Sograda Congrogacao— de 
Propaganda Fide.” — (’Htle transcribed.) 
There is a reprint ci this (apparently) of 
186.6, in the Gataloguo of Garcin do Tossy’s 
books. 

c. 1830.— “ Cet ignoble patois d’HindOiU- 
tani, tjui lie Horvira jamais k rien qimnd je 
serai retourn^ on Europe, ost dimeile.’ — 
V, JuctjHfmunt, Correspoiidance^ i. 96. 

1844. — “Ild. Quarters, Kurrachee, 12th 
February, 1844. The Governor unfor- 
tunately does not understand Hind00BtanB6| 
nor Persian, nor Mahratta, nor any othor 
eastern dialect. He therefore will fist 
particularly obliged to Collootors, sub* 
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Collectors, and officers writing the pro- 
ceedings of Courts-Martial, and all Staff 
Offioers, to indite their various pajiers in 
English, larded with as small a jv^rtion of 
the to him unknown tongues ns they con- 
veniently can, instead of those he generally 
receives —namely, papers written in Hin- 
doBtanee larded with occasional words in 
English. 

“Any Indent made for English Dic- 
tionaries shall 1 10 duly attended tc», if 
such be in the stores nt Kurrachoo ; if not, 
gentlemen wh(j have forgotten the vulgar 
tongue are requested to procure the ro- 
quisito assistance from England.” — CrVA 
DO.y by Sir Oluirle^t Napter, 85. 

[Compare the following ; 

[1617. —(In answer to a letter from the 
Court not now extant). “Woe have for- 
bidden the sevcmll Eactoryes from wrighting 
words in this languudge and refniynod itt 
our seine's, though in bof*kes of Cojipics ^^ee 
fonre there are many which by wante ol 
tyme for porusall wee cannot roctifio or 
expresso .” — Suraf Factt>rs to VourU Eebruarv 
26, 1617. (7.0. Iteiords. 0. C., No. 450.) |' 
1856.- 

“ . . . they sound strange 
As HindoBtanee to an lnd>born man 
Accustomed many yean to English 
speech.” 

E. B. Browning^ Aurora Lngh. 

HINOy B. Asafuetida. Skt. hingu^ 
Hind, hhig^ Dakh. hlngu. A repul- 
sively sineiliTig guni-resiii which forms 
a favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also hy Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten witli curry 
(See POPPER-CAKE). Tliis product 
affords a curious example of the un- 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are tlie objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Fluckiger, whilst descriliing Falconer’s 
Narthex Amfoetida {Ferala Narthex, 
Boise.) and Scorodosma foctidum^ Bunge; 
{F. asafoetida^ Boiss.) two uiiiljelliferou.s 

S lants, both cited as the .source of this 
rug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish the aaufodida of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has been 
described and drawn by Kaempfer, 
who saw the gum-resin collected in the 
Persian Province of LuristTiii (near the 
eastern shore of the P. Gulf) ; and in 
recent years (1867) Surgeon- Major 
Belle w lias described the collection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoetida 
lias been identified with the ffChtpiov or 
laurpitivm of the ancients. The sub- 
stance is probably yielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, e.g. Ferula Jaeachki- 


aruLy Vatke, of Kashmir and Turldstan. 
The hitig of the Bomliay market is the 
produce of E’. alliaceay Boiss. [Seef 
IFatty Econ. IHd. iii. seqq.l ‘ • ^ 

c. 645.— “This kingdom of 
(Tsaukutu'O has about 7000 li c ' ' 

the compass of the capital coi 
((ihiizna) IS 30 //. . . . The w 
able to the [ilnut Vo-Kin ((.Uircii 
merit') and tx.i that called 
PPlrnus lioiidd.y lu. 187. 



1.563. — “A l*ortiigucso in Diaoi 
horse f»f great value, but which eil 
deal of fiutuluucc, and on that i 
King would not buy it. The Poi_ 
cured It by giving it this 3nugu mil 
flour: the King then btuight it, fi m ^ 
thoroughly well, and asked him hodir. .W 
had cured it. When the man said -It/ 
with the King replied : ‘ "hs n6l 

then to uiurvol at, for you have give] 
oat the food of the gods’ (or, os ‘ 
say, nectar). Whereupon the Po 
made answer .mito ctn-f and in 
‘ Bettor cull it the food of the dff 
(iarcuiy f. 216. ’Plie (rermaiis do i 
this Portuguese, for they cull ‘h** 
TeU/>ffs /.(. diuhoh nun nhua ted t 



1.586. —“1 went from Agnt Ui 
(sof CHITTAOONO) in BnKfalr ia'^tev 
Com panic of one hundred atid four 
Jtoatos, laden with Salt, Opitniiy 
J<ond, ( ’.irpots, and divers other coinmodlfSSB' 
down the Uivcr Jemeim. Fitch, in"* 
//«// ii. 386. 


1611. — “In the Kingdom of (lu jurat and 
Cumlmya, the nativos put in all their f(iod 
IngU, which 18 AsHufitida.” — 
Jitfocioiu’s, 29. 

1631. — “ . , . ut iotas aoda.s footoro 
roplerent, qui insuetis vix tolorundus essot. 
Quod Juvuni et Mulaii ot oacteri Iinliaruui 
incolau iiegabant se quicqiiain odoratius 
naribuH uiKjiiani percepisse. Aimd hos Hin 
hic Huccus noraiimtur.^' — ,/uc. Bontii, lib. iv. 
p. 41. 

1638. — “lie Hingh, quo nos droguiate.'i ct 
arK>ticairos appellont Asm J'oftida, viont la 
plus part do f’orso, mais collo quo In I^o- 
vinco d’Vtrad ('^) produit dans lea Indes est 
bion meillour ." — Maiuldshy 230. 

1673.— “ In this Country Asm Fitftida is 
gathered at a }»lttcc called Jhsruon ; some 
deliver it to bo the Juice of a Cano or Keed 
itispissatrod ; others, of a Troo wounded : It 
diffors much from tho stinking Stuff calleil 
it being of the Province of Carmanui : 
this latter is that the huiuiiis perfume 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and mako it up in Wafers to cor- 
rect the Windinesa of their Food.” — Frvtr, 
239. 


1689. — “ The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Asm Foelida, whioh they call 
Bin, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they eaV'—OvingUm, 897. 

1712.—“. . . Bubsiantiam obtinet ponde- 
rosaro, initar rapae solidam oanaidissi- 
mamque, plenam suooi pinguis, albiasimi, 
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foetidissinii, porraceo odore nareB horrid^ 
feriontis ; qui ox ok uolleotus, PeraiH Indisque 
Hinffh, Europaeis Atta footida appollatur." 
— Amoen. Exotic. 537. 

■ . 17 ^.-“ King t)r Ami Foftida, uthurwiHe 
oalloa I)ovil’ 8 -dunff ( Ihiiwlsdt ch)” — Vahn- 

Whilst riding in tho plain to tho 
N.E. hTWo city ((’andaluir) wo notiood 
Hever^ Bidlifu^tuia plants. 'L'hu HBHalu'tidu, 
called h&g nr hing hy tin natives, grows j 
wild iilNShe Hundy or gravelly plains that 1 
form th^ weatom part of Afglmnistiin. It ; 
ifs nefC^ oultivated, hut its poouhar gum- j 
resin iV. oollui'tod from the plants on tho | 
dasqiw whoro they grow. Tho prodimc I 
ff>T ^iKist part exported to llimlustun." j 
Juui imf of' (I I\tf il/ /.«/««, Ac., I 

I 

I^^AVA, ii.p. Malaynl. Imya. | 
Th^ ^i iiim of a very low caste in 
[The Iraya form one section 
of and are of .slightly 

higlieil^cial .standing th/ui the Pulayar 
fseeJjOliBA). “Their name is derived 
li:^‘the fact tliat they are allowed 
tid^^fce'irnily as far as t he eaves (ira) 
<ii^eir employers’ hou.scs.” {Loyan^ 
j^^uhnr, i. 148 )] 

IHO.— “La sexUi sorlo (do' (routili) ho 
chiojBuo Hirava, 0 <pi('sti sominauo 0 rac- 
coglicno il riRo .” — Vuithcma (od. 1517, f. 
4311 ). 

[HIRBAWEN, S. The Musnliuan 
]»iJgrini dress ; a eorniption of the Ar. 
ihrdm. Burton writes : AUlhramy 
literally ineaning ‘ iirohihitioii’ or 
‘niakiiig iin lawful,’ eoui valent to our 
‘ Miortiticalion,’ is ap])iied to the cere- 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself. The vulgar pronoiinee 
the word ‘/tcnm,’ or ‘/’c/irdta.’ It is 
o])]»osed to ihUil^ ‘making lawful,’ or 
‘ returning to laii'al life.’ The further 
Irom Mecca it is assumed, providtd 
lliat it he during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim ; eoiisequently some 
<‘oinp from India and Egypt in the 
daugeroiLS attire” {Pilgrimage., ed. 1893, 
li. 138, note). 

[1813. — “ . . . the oeremonios and 

ponuncoH mentioned by Pitts, when the 
Imjps, or pilgrims, enter into Hirrawen, 
a ceremony from which tho females are 
exempted ; but the men, taking off all their 
< lotho 8 , cover themselves with two hiira- 
wenB or large white wrappers. . . — Farheit, 

Or. Mem. ii. 101, ‘2nd ed.] 

hobson-jobson, fl. A native 

festal excitement ; a tamdaha (see 


TUMASHA) ; hut especially the Mo- 
harram ceremonies. This jihrase may 
be taken as a typical one of the most 
highly assimilated class of Anglo- 
Indian argotf and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 
title for this (Tl()Hs;iry. It, is jieculiar 
to the British soldier and his surround- 
ings, with whom it jirohahly originated, 
and with whom it is Ly no means 
olxsolete, as we once sujqioscd. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells me 
that he has rtqicatcdly heard it used 
hy Briti.sh soldiers in the Puiijah ; and 
ha.s heard it ahso from a regiiueutal 
Moonshcc. Tt is iii lact au Anglo- 
Savon version of Lhc \Nailings of the 
Mahoiiiniedans as they heat their 
breasts in Uic prficessioii of the Mo- 

/mrmm—“ Ya Hasan! Ta Hosain!’ 

It IS 1.0 he reiiiemhered that these 
oh.scrv;ince« are India by no means 
eon fined to Shl^as. Excejit at Luck- 
now and Murshldahad, the great ma- 
jority of Maliommedaiis in that country 
are jirofeAsed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
.sUtemeut ol ihe facts from an iinc.x- 
ceptionalde uutliority : 

“Tlic coinnioiHiliy of the Mus-salmans, 
ami espocially tho women, have more regard 
for the memory of Himaii and Hu.soin, than 
for that of Mnhnmmud and hiskhalifn. The 
horony of making Ta’ziyas (see TAZEEA) on 
tho unnivorsary of tho two latter :m4uis, is 
most common throughout India : so much 
so that oppo.sitii)n to it i.s a.scribod by the 
ignorant to hlasphomy. This example is 
followed by many of the Hindus, especially 
tho Mahrattus. The Muharram i.s oelobroted 
throughout tho Dokhan and Mulwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in other parts of 
India. Grand preparations are made in 
every town on tho occasion, as if for a festi- 
val of rejoicing, rather than of ohserving 
tho rites of mourning, as they ought. The 
otwervanco of this custom has so strong a 
hold on tho mind of tho commonalty of the 
MuHsulmaiiH that they believe Muhammad- 
anism to depend merely on keeping the 
memory of tho imfims in tho above niannor.^ 
—Mir S/uihanuit 'Ah, in J.R. As. Soc. xiii. 
369. 


We lind no literary quoUtioii to 
exemplify tlie phrase as it stands. 
[But see 'tho.se from the Onent. Sporhng 
Mag. and Ninetemth Century below.J 
Those which follow show it in the 


rocess of evolution : 

... 0 particolannente delle 

inno ’cho,’ battondosi il potto e focondo 
isti di grandissima comp^sione ropU^nq 

irti loro oantici : iolt)! 

I delhi 1 1 . 662. 
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c. 1630.— “Nine dayes they wander up 
and downe (Hhaving all that while neither 
head nor board, nor suoniin^ jojfull), inces- 
Buntly uvlling out HuBBail, HufSan I in a 
melancholy note, so lonp, so fiercely, that 
many can neither howle longer, nor for a 
month’s space recover their voices .” — Sir T. 
Berhrrt, 261. 

1653.—“. . . ils dressent dans les rues 
dos Sepulclirc.*' ile pierres. (pi’ils couronneut 
de Lauipe-s nrdciitos, ot les .soirs iN y vont 
dancer et sauter cnans Hussan, HoUBSain. 
HouBsain. HasBan. . . /« Boulhujr- 

l^-Gouz, ed. 1 6.^)7, p. 144. 

c. ]66.''». . . . ninsi j'eu*' tout Ic loisir 

dont j'eu^ besom pour \ voir celebrer la 
F6to do Hussein Filsd’Ali. . . . Los Mores 
do (toIcouiIc Ic oclohroiit avoc encore beau- 
coup i»lus dc folies (ju’uu Perse . . . d'autros 
font dos dances eii rond. tenant <los <^p<^es 
nue.s la pointe en haut, qu'ils touchent les 
lines centre les autres, on criant de toute 
leur force HuBsein.” — Thrmntt, v. 320. 

1673. — “About this tune the Moors 
Bolomni/e the £xo<juies of HoBseen Gofl- 
Bd6Zl, a time <tf ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate t'liampions of theirs.” — Frt/n, 

p. 108. 

,, “On the Days of thoir Feasts and 
Jubilees, Gladiators wore approved .and 
licensed , but feeling afterwards the Fvils 
that attended that Liberty, wliich w’as I 
chiefly used in their HoBBy OoBBy, any | 
private Grudge being then openly revenged : j 
it never was forbid, Imt it jiassod into an i 
Kdict by the followung King, that it should ' 
bo lawful] to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity.” — llnU. ‘io7. 

[1710. — “ And they sing around them 
Baucem Baiicem .” — Orientr Cunqiastiulo, vol. 
ii ; Cofiqvista, i. Div. 2, sec. 59.J 

1720. — “ Under these promising circum- 
stances the time came round for the MuasuL 
mail feast called HOBBein JoBBen . . . better 
known as the Mohurrum.”— In WUerfer, li. 
347. 

1726. — “In their month Moharrura they 
have a season of mourning for tho two 
brothers Hassan and Hosscin. . . . They 
name this mouruing-timo in Arabic Ashur, 
or tho 10 days ; but the Hollamlcrs call it 
JakBOm BaJCBOm. ” — \'a/rntijn, Chmo. 107. 

1763. — “It was the 14th of November, 
and the festival which oonimcmoratos tho 
murder of the brothers HBBBein and JaBBein 
ha|)jiened to fall out aU this tunc ” — Gr»ir, 

[1778.—“ The Moors likewise are not with- 
out f their feasts and processions . . . par- 
ticularly of their HaBBan HaBBan. . . .” — 
Ivet, 28. 

[1829. — “ Them pajier boxes are purty 
looking consarns, but then tho folks makes 
sich u noise, firing and troompeting and 
shouting HobBon JobBon, HobBon JobBon.” 
^Oriental Sporting Mag,^ reprint 1873, i. 129. 

[1830.—“ The ceremony of HuBen HaBen 
. . . here passes by almost without notice.” 
—Rajjiwt hut. Java, 2nd ed. ii. 4.] 


1832.—“. . . they kindle fires in these 
pits every evening during the festival ; and 
the ignorant, old woll as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them witli 
sticks or swords ; or only in ninning and 
playing round them, calling out, Va Alter! 
Va A Her f . . . Bhaih HuBBun ! Bhah Hub- 
Bun I . . . Bhah HoBoin ! Bhah HoBein ! . . . 

J tool ha f Doollui ! (bridegroom ' . . .) ; Jftirr 
float t Hnec doat ! (alas, friend! . . .), 

Ituheeo ' Riihrro > (Stay ' Stay I). Evcr\ 
tw’ii of those words are roiieated probable 
a hundred tiiiios over as lc>ii(l as they can 
bawl out .” — .Injfor SkHi-ref, {^anoon-r-Jalam, 
tr. by IJrrklots, p. 173, 

1S.S3 “ . . . a long jtroces.sion . . . fol- 

lowed and }>roccdcd b_\ thu volunteer 
iiKMirners and breast-bcators shouting their 
cry of HouB-B-e-i-n H-as-san HouBB-e-i-n 
H-a-B-Ban, and a simultaneous blow isstnick 
Mgoroiisly by hundreds «)f he.ivy haiid.s on 
the hare brea.sts at the last s\ liable of each 
name.”— IPi/As’ Mixin h VVr.oa, 282. 

[1902 — “ ’Phe HobBon-JobBon *' By Miss 
A. Gtiodricb' Freer, in Tht Mtntf’rnth Crntiirif 
and After . April 1902 ] 

HODGETT, s. This IS used Jiiiioiig 
the Kiiglisli jii Tui’kcy and Kgyj>t for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
‘evideiK'e,’ Jlo/iif, ])erli}i])H a 
corruption of tlie same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
bet ween landlord and huiant. [Moles- 
wiirth, M’ihr. Diet., gives “ Hujjat, Ar., 
a (io\ernnient acknuw ledginent or 
receipt 

jl871.— . . the Kadoo attends, and 
writes a dcKJument (hogget-r/-^«///r) t,o attest 
the fact of the river's having nsen to tlio 
height HUtficiont for tho opening of the 
Ciiiial. . . .” — Lane, Mud. Dgiipt., fith ed 
li. 233.] 

[HOO BEAR, s. Another name for 
the sloth-hear, Mrlnrsua am’nas (liUtu- 
ford, Mitmmdin, 201 ). The w’onl does 
not aj)]K*ar in ihe K.E.D. 

1 1895. — “ Between the troe-stoms ho hear*! 
a hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm 
earth." — Ii. Kuding, The Jnngh Book, 171.1 

HOO-DEER, H. The Anglo-Indian 
liojiulur name of the Axis porcinns, 
Jerd. ; [^^erru.'i jmrrmiis (Bf^nfnrd, Marti- 
mnlin, 549)], tlie Pdrtl of Hindustan. 
The name is nearly the same as that 
w'hic.h tbsmas (c. 545) anpliea t.o an 
animal (Xoi(dXa<^os) which he draw.*? 
(see under BABI-ROUBBA), hut the tw^o 
liave no other rclatten. Tlie Hog-deer 
iH abundant in the graasy openings of 
forests throughout the Gangetic valley 
and further east. “It runs with its 
head low, and in a somewhat ungainly 
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manner ; hence its popular ap})ella- ' 
Mon.”— ./erdo/i, MammUsy 2G3. 

[ 1885 .— “Two hog-deer wore brought 
forward, very punouR-shapcd animals that 
1 had never aeon heiore."— Ladtj JJafferin, 
liccrtgaf 146. J 

HOa-PLUM, S. The austere fruit 
nl’ the umrd (Hind ), Spnruh'uH inaiitji- 
fn<i, IVrs. (Ord. TeTrln'nth uuir), i.s.some- 
Miiies so (*all('d , also called llic* wild 
mango. It is used in curnes, pickles, 
and tarts. It is a natire ol various 
])arts of India, and is cultivated in 
iiiaiiN tropical (diniates 

-“The Karens have a tradition that 
III those golden daj.swhcn (Joil liwelt with 
moil, all nations caino boforo Inin on a 
tertain day, each with an ottering from the 
flints of thoir lands, and the Karens .solectod 
the hog’B plum for tins oblation , which 
j.M\o such olTonee that (rod cursed the Karen 
n ition and placeil it hiwest. . . .” — Ma.son’s 
haniaihy ud. 1860, p. 461. 

. HOKCHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 

GHEO, etc., n.p. These are forms 
whicli the names of the givat C Chinese 
port of Puh-rliaUy the ca])ilal of Fuh- 
Kieii, 1 ,akes in iiiaiiy old works, 'J’hey, 
111 fact, imitate tin* pronunciation in 
the Fuli-kien dialect, whicli is Hok- 
I'liin ; Kuh-kien similarly being called 
Uoh-kivn. 

1.'85.- “ After they had travelled !iu»ro 
than lialfe u league m the suburbs of the 
I'lttio of Alicheo, they met with a ]»ost. that 
cariic from the vizroy.”— J/cac/ara, ii. 78. 

1616. — “Also this day arrived a small 
t'hiiia bark or soma from HochchCW, laden 
with silk and stutfes ." — CockSy i. 219. 

HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial Bpeech this means England. 

1837.— “Home always moans England ; 
nobody calls India /lown* — not even those 
who huvo been here thirty years or more, 
and are never likely to return to Europe.”— 
Letters from Madras, 92. 

1865. — •* You may perhaps remember how 
often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousness becoming the gravity of the 
.->ubjeot, v.'hat article of food we should each 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home.'^’— irttnao, Tropical itcji- 
difliy 154. 

So also in the West Indies : 

• 

c. 1830. — “ ... * Oh, your cousin Mary, 
I forgot — fine girl, Tom — may do for you at 
home yonder ' (all Creoles speak of England 
as home, althoimh they may never have 
Been it).” — Tom Uringle, ed. 1863, 238. 


HONG, s. The Chinese word is 
Jmngy meaning ‘ a row or rank ’ ; a 
house of hiiainess ; at Canton a ware- 
house, a factory, and particularly ap- 
plied lo the eatabliHlimeiits of the 
European nation.s (“ I'\)reigii Hongs”), 
and to tlioae of the so-c-alled “Hong- 
MerchantS.” These were a body of 
inercliants who had the monopoly of 
trade with foreigners, in return for 
which pri\Hlege they became seciiritv 
for t he good behaviour of the foreigners, 
and for tlicir payment of dues. The 
guild of these merehiiiits was called 
‘'I’heHong. The uiouopoly seeiiis to 
liave lM‘en first csliibiished ahfuit 1720- 
30, and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1H42. The 
Hmig' nuirchaiits are of course not 
mentioned iii Lockyer (1711), nor by 
A. Ibimiltoii (in China luvvious to 
and after 1700, pnbd. 1727). The 
latter uses Die word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not only in this narrative, 
but in that, of Ibn Batiita. 


c. 1346.—“ VVLei) a Musulman trader 
arrives in a <'hmo,se city% he i^i allowed to 
choose whether ho wall ^ko up hih (juarters 
wiili oiic of the morcbiints of his own faith 
settled in the couuiry, or will go to an inn. 
If he prefers to go and lodge with a merchant, 
they count all his money and conhdo it to 
the* merchant of his choice ; the latter then 
lakes charge of all expenditure on aocount 
of the .str!ingor'.s wants, but acts with Per- 
fect integrity. . . Jiatuta, iv. 265-6. 

1727.— “When I arrived at (\inton the 
Jla/tiia (see HOPPO) ordered me lodgings for 
my.self, my Men, and Cargo, in (a) Haung 
or Inn belonging t<» one of his Merchants 
. . and when 1 wont abroad, 1 had always 
sonio Servants belonging to the Haung tp 
follow me at a Distance.”— A. Hamiflun, ii. 

227 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1782.—“. . . VOppoH (see HOPPO) . . • 
s’onilMirqiio en grande ceremonio dans une 
galere iMivoisfto, emraenant ordinairenient 
avoc lui trois ou (juatro Hanistes. —Son- 


rat, ii. 236. 

“ . . . Los loges Kurop^onnes 

ipiiollent hunB.”-rP»fd. 245. 

1783.— “It is stated indeed that a mono- 
dizing Company in Canton, willed 
Shong, had reduced conim^ce 
jsnerato fiteiio."— /import of Com. on Affairs 

f India, liurkfy vi. wl. 

1797 A Society of Hon^ ™ 

erchante, who are 

lother, both to the Government and th« 
.reign nations.”— SVr G. Staunton, Em- 

isny to China, ii. 565. 

^20.” TVk Fanlaoat ad Canton, p. 84. 
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Cohony is, we believe, though speuk- 
iug with diltidence, an exopiinous union 
betAveen the Latin co- and the (Chinese 
liong. [Mr. G. T. Gardner confirma 
this explanation, and Aeritea : “ The 
term used in Canton itself la in- 
A’ariable : ‘ The Thirteen Hony' or 
‘The Thirteen Firms’; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopidy 
of the foreign trade, and as they A\’ere 
e.olleetively responsible to the Chinese 
GoA’^ernment for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
tor goods sii[)p]jed to any one (d the 
firms, some collecliA'e exjn'eM.don Avas 
re(piire(l to denoU; llie co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the Avord Co- 
hang, 1 ]>resnnie, AAas found most ex- 
pressive.”] 


Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honore is 
less than ‘6000 stadia from Barygaza, 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Pmjtius, nor is it in the 
I Tamil region. The true Ndoupa niiiHl 
have been Cannanore, or Piidopatana, 
a little south of the last. [The Maiiran 
GIohs. explains Ndoepa us the country 
of the Nairs.] The long defence of 
Honore by Captain Torrmno, of the 
Boniliay Artilliny, ugaiiist tbe forces 
of Tipj»oo, in 17H3-17H4, is one of tin; 
most noble records of the Indian army. 
(See an occoiiiit of it in F(/rf)es, Or 
Man. iv. 109 Rtqy. , [2nd ed. ii. 4r»r> 

srqil.]). 

c. 1343. — “Next dny wo arrivori ut tlio 
city of Hinaur. bcsirlo a great estiinry 
I which big Rhifis eiifor. . . . The women of 
I IJiUHUr are hciiiitifiil and chustu . . . th< y 


HONG-BOAT, a. A kind of sampan 
((].v.) or boat, with a small wooden ■ 
house in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A public ])assenger-boat 
(ail oA’er (’'liina, T believe) is called 
Hang-chwen, Asbere chwtn is gencri- j 
cally ‘ ve.ssel,’ and lumj i.s jierbajis used | 
in the Heiise of ^plyiny regnlaily.’ | 
Boats built for this purpose, n.sed as | 
prh'ate boats by niercliants and others, 
pmliably gave the English name Hong- 
Doat to those used by our conntry- 
inen at Canton ” (Note by Bp. Monh). 

[1878.— “The Koong-Sze Trng^ or Hung- 
Mfe-Tmg., or hong boats are from thirty to 
forty feet in length, and are H<in)cwhat like 
the gond< tins of Venice. They arc in iiuuiy 
instances ci( rved and gilded, and the saloon 
is HO spacious as U) afford sitting room for 
eight or ton iiersons. Aliaft the saloon there 
is a cahin for the boatmen. The boats are 
propelled by n large scull, which works on a 
pivot made fast in the stern iTOst." — f/ray, 
China, ii. 273.] 

HONG KONG, n.p. The name of 
this flouribhmg settlement is hiang- 
kiang, ‘ fragrant waterway ’ {Bp. Monk). 

HONOBE, ONOBE, n.p. H<mdvar, 
a town and port of Canara, of ancient 
standing and long of piratical rcjnitc. 
The etymology is unknoivn to us (see 
what Barbosa mves as the native name 
Ijelow). [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary District is said to be 
Can. HonnUru, hmmu, ‘gold,' ?lru, 
‘village.’] Vincent has sup^iosed it to 
lie the ffdovpa of the Penpluti, “tlie 
first part of the pepper-country Aifiv- 
— for which read the 


all kno\v the Kuran al-’AzIin by heart. J 
saw at Biimur 13 schooN for the instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys, - such a thing as 1 
have seen nowhere else The inhabitants of 
Muleibur pny the Sultan . . . a ti.xed annual 
sum from k*ar of his nmritinic jKiwer.'’- 
I(>H /iututa, IV. (>.^) (17. 

Jfilf).- . there is another nvor on 
w'liich .stands n gv»ori t(»wn called Honor, 
the inhabitant* use the language of the 
country, nn'i' the Maliihars call it Bonim 
iirnm ((T J^mioruvi, in JI<i/hiikio) \ here the 
Mal.aba.-s curry «tn nnich traflic. ... In 
this u)wn of O'nor are two (kintoo I'orsans 
pHironised by the Lor<1 of llio liund, one 
called Tiiiioja and the other Haogy, each of 
wh(jin has f> or G very' big shins with large 
and well-armed crews.’’— yi«/a(;.vn, Lislioii, 
ed. 21»1. 

— “This poit ((Uior) and that ol 
13atjcttl/i . . . belonged to the King i f 
Bisnaga, and to tins King of Onor his 
tributary, and these ports, Icmh than KJ 
rears Imfore wore the most famous of all 
that eon.st, md only for the fertility of the 
.soil and its ahiindanco in jirovisioiis . . . 
for being the irigross and egress of all mei 
chund]’/.e for the kingdom uf Hisnaga, fro*'i 
which the King had a great revenue ; and 
princifmlly of horses from Arabia. . • 
JiarroH, 1. viii. cap. x. [And soo i*. 

Vitih, Hak. Soe. ii. 202 ; (\mvi. J)alhogunfjU'\ 
Tlak. Soc. i, 148.] 

HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, n P 

Pr(»]»crly Hvgll, [and said to take il**^ 
name from Beng. hogUi, ‘ the elejihunt 
grass ' (Typha irnguatifolia)] : a town on 
the right bank of tbe Western Delta 
Brancii of the (juiiges, that which h»is 
long been knoAi’u 'from this place a» 
the Hoogly Biver, and on whici* 
Calcutta also stands, on the other hank, 
and 26 miles nearer the sea. Hoo^i.J 
was one of the first places occupied 
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by Euroj)eaTiR in tlu* mlerior of 
; first i)y the Portuguese in 
the first half of the 16th century. An 
English factory was established here 
in 1640 ; and it was for some time 
tlieir chief settlement in lleiigal. In 
1688 a (juarrel with the Nawab led to 
finned action, and the English aban- 
doned Hoogly ; but on the arniiige- 
ment of jicfice they settb-d ;it (diataiiati 
fChuttanutty), now Calcutta. 

[c. l.^)90. — “In the Surkftr of Sat^.ion, 
there are tvoi jiorl^ at rlnstance of half :i 
Los from ^•n<•h ittlicr ; the fnio n Siit^.ion, tho 
other tilt' titter the chiff , htith are 

m poHaession of the Europeans." — Jhi, ofl. 
./(irretf, ii. TJo | 

IhK). - “After the force of doiii Fr.inci.sco 
(le ]\lene'/.es arrived at Sundiv.a as we luive 
related, there c -irne a few days later to the 
same Inland I! iKvf/un e/n. rifi^ht well equipped 
with linns and soldiens, at the char^ew of 
Manuel Viegii'', a householder and resident 
of Ogolim, or l‘oi’to I’tKiuono, where ilwolt 
in Honp.vla luany Portupuoso, 80 lenpucs uj. 
the Oanpes, in the torntort of the Mogor, 
^nirlor Ins iH fmth that every hour throatened 
their destruction."— /iofiirro, Ihrntto, 47^. j 

e. inUli. — “ Under the rule of the ItenpaliR 
a iiartj of Ernnk inert hants . . . came trad- 
inti io Kitp.inw (see PORTO PEQUENO ) ; 
one Los filiove that place they occupied .some 
pjound on the bank of the entunry. . . . 
In < ourso of time, tlirouph the ipnoraneo 
and noplipciicc of the rulers of 'Hengal, 
these FiUropeatis increased in nurnher, and 
c» acted substantial biii'IdmpH, w'liich they 
lortifiod. ... Ill due course a considorohlo 
prew' u]i, W'hich was known hy the 
name of (he I’ort of HUgli. . . • Tho.se 
pioceodinps had come to the notice of the 
bniporor tShah Jehfin), and ho resolved to 
put an end to them," &c. — 'Abdul I/amid 
Ldhvrl, in Elhot, vii. 31-32. 

1644. — “1'he other important voynpo 
which used to he made from f/ochim was 
that to Benpulla, when the port and town 
of Ugolim wore still standing, and inneh 
more when wo had the Forto Grande (q.v.) 
and the town of Diavgd; this used to be 
made by so many ship.s that often in one 
nionsoon there came 30 or more from Bon- 
galla to Uochiin, all laden with rice, sugar, 
kic, iron, salt-potro, and many kinds of 
cloths hoth of grass and cotton, ghee 
(ma}itn/pu), long I>oppor, a great quantity 
of wax, Viesides wheat and many things 
besides, such as quilts and rich bedding ; 
«o that every ship brought a capital of more 
than 20,000 xorafins. But since these two 
possessions were lost, and the two ports were 
uloHud, there go barely one or two vessels to 
(>nxa."—liocarro, MS., i. 316. 

1065. — “0 R^ do Armo&o nos tomou a 
fortelesa de Siriao em Pegh ; 0 griUi Mogor 
a cidade do OoUm em Bengala." — P. Manoel 
Oodtnho, lUlafilo, &o. 


c. 1666,— “I’ho rest they kept for their 
service to make Bowers of them ; and such 
Christians as they were themselves, bringing 
them up to robbing and killing ; or else 
they sold them to the Purtuguoses of Om, 
Ceilan, St. Thomas, and others, and even to 
those that were romainiug in Jimgall at 
Ogoilll, who wore come thither to settle 
thoinsul VOS there by favour of dfihan-Guyrr, 
the Grantlfather of Aureny-Zehe. . , .— 
lin-nipi', E.T. 54 ; [od. Constable, 176J. 

1727.—“ Hughlv is a Town of large Ex- 
tent, hut ill built. Tt reaches about 2 Miles 
along the River’s Side, from the Chinchura 
before mentioned io the Baadeh a f’olony 
formerly soltlorl by the Porluguest^, but the 
Mogul’s Fou'daar governs both at present.'^ 

/l. JJoiuiltuii, ii. 19 , [ed. 1744 1. 

17.'53. — “ Ugli est uno forleresso des 
Maiiros. . . . L'e lieu fitani le jiliis coiisidfir- 
able de la contr^e, des Kurop(5ons qui 
reiiiontont 1c (lange, lui out donn^* le nom 
de riviere d'Ugli duns sa ^.lartie in- 
fdrieure. . . J/A nnlle, p. HA, 

HOOGLY ElVEB, n.y. See pre- 
ccilmg. Tlie Hi ream to w hich wa jjfive 
tbi.s mime iw formed by tlie (’.ombiiia- 
liou of the delta branches of the 
(iraiige.s, viz., llie Baugheruttee, Jaliiig- 
hec, and Matabanga {Widgiraihl, Jitl- 
(imjl, and Mdtablidnyd), known as the 
Nuddeea (Nadiya) Rivers. 

HOOKA, H. Hind, from Arab, 
huHuh, jirojierly ‘a roinrl casket.^ 
The liulian jiipe for smoking through 
water, the elalioi’ated hubble-bubble 
((pv.). That which is smoked in the 
hooka is a curious compound of tobacco, 
.spice, molasses, fruit, &c. [See lladm- 
Fotvrll, J\wjah J'roiiucts, i. 290.] In 
1840 the hooka was still very common 
at Calcutta diiiiier-tables, as well as 
regimental mess-tahles, and its hiibble- 
hubhk-hubblc wa.s heard from various 
(juarters heft ire the cloth was removed 
— as was customary in tliose days. 
(Joiiig hack furtlier some twelve or 
fifteen years it was not very nncomnion 
to see the use of the hooka kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe ; one such at least, in the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childhood, being a lady 
who continued its use in Scotland for 
several years. When the second of the 
present writers landed first at Madras, 
in 1860, there were perhaps half-a- 
dozen Europeans at the Presidency 
who still used the hooka ; there ifl not 
one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
at Hydertibad are said still to keep it 
up. [Mrs. Mackenzie writing in 1860 
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says : “ There as a dinner party in 
tlie evening (at Agra), nioatly civilians, 
as 1 (juickly discovered l»y tlieir huqas. 

T have never seen the huqa smoked 
save at Delhi and Agra, exeey>t hy a 
very old general ofticer at Calcutta.” 
{Life in the Mnnium^ ii. 19(5). In 1837 
Mias Eden says: “the aides-de-camp 
and doctor gel llieir nevsj»aj»ers and 
hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street.” {Up the (hnntr'y^ i. 7(>). The 
rules hir the Calcutta Suhscri]»tion 
Dan(*e.s in 1792 jirovide ; “'I'hal hookers 
he not admitted to the hall room during 
any yairt of tlie night. lint hookers 
might he admitted to the sujijier rooni.i, I 
to the card rooms, to the hoxes in the ! 
theatre, and to each side of llu‘ assemhly ! 
room, hetween the large pillars and the , 
walls.” — Carey, (rood Old Jhtys, i. 98.] | 
“In former days it was a dire oil ence I 
to steji over another jierson’s honka- 
carpet and /ioo/i-a-snake. Men who did 
so intentionally were called out.” {M.- 
Gen. Keaiimje). 

1768. — “I’hif) last St'as(»n 1 have heen 
without Cuiupuny (except that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and whon employed in the in- 
iiucent diversion (jf snionkinp; it, have often 
thought of you, und Old Kngland.” — MS. 

J 4* tier of Jaints ReunrII, July 1. 

1782. — “When he nliservos that the 
^•-entJemen introduce their hookas and Hiiiouk j 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add tliat the mixture of sweet-scented 
Persian Uhaeeo, sweet herhs, coarse sugar, 
spice, etc., which the> inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is mo very plea.sant, 
that nuiny ladies take the tu I >e, and draw a 
little of tlie smoak into their month 
Tracts, vol. i. ji. 78. 

nsn For my part, in thirty years’ 
residence, J never could find out one single 
luxury of the Ea.st, so much talked of here, 
oxcejit sitting in an arm-chair, sruouking a 
hooka, drinking cool w-ater (whon 1 could 
get it), and wearing dean linen.” — (Jos. 
J*rlre), Same Ohsrrvallonmm a late J*vhficaf not, 
Aic., 79. 

1789.— “Whon the cloth is removed, all 
the servants except the hookerbedar retire, 
and make way for the sea breeze U) circu- 
late, which iH very refreshing to the Com- 
pany, whilat they drink their wine, und 
smoke the hookor, a machine not easily 
descriljed. . . ." — Muaro's Narratue, r»3. 

1828. — “ Every one was hushed, hut the 
noise of that wind . . , and the occasiunul 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 
t»oeti furnished with another chilluni." — 
Tkc KuxzUhaahy i. 2. 

c. 1849. — See Sir C. Nopier, quoted under 

OBAM-FED. 

c. 1858.- 

** Bon honka bigarr<^ d 'arabesques flourios.” 

Leamte de Roimes Barbares. 


1872. — “ ... in the background the car- 
case of a lioar with a cluster of villagers 
sitting by it, yuissiiig a hookah of primitive 
form round, for each to take a pull in turn.” 
— A True Reforvicr, ch. i. 

1874.— “. , . de.s houkas d'argent emaill^ 
ot cisel^. . . ." — Franz, Snuvemr d'uuf 
Cimquc, ch. IV. 

HOOKA BURDAR, a. Hind, from 
IVrs. hulht-hitrddr^ ‘ liooku-lieurer ’ ; tin* 
servant whose duty it was to attend to 
his ma.sler’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty siitticicnt to occujiy his time. 
See irilluwison^ U.M. i. 220. 

[1779. — “Mr. anil Mr*-. Ihistmgs present 

their eDiiiplimcnts tn Mr — and roi|iU!st 
tlie favour of his c-oiiqianv to ;i concert and 

supper on Thursday nevl. Mr. i*- 

requested hi bring im servants except his 

Houccaburdar.”— In t'aie//, t,',nd tHd Jhiu^, 
1 71.1 

1789. — “ Hookerbedar.” (See under 

HOOKA.) 

1801.— “The Hesident . , . lelU a strange 
storv how hiN hookah -burdar. afit'r che.it- 
ing and robbing him. ]»roceeded to Kngland. 
and .set up as the Prince of Svlhet, took in 
evervlMsly, was waited u)>oii bv J‘itt, dined 
with the Duke of York, .ind was j»reMented 
t<i the King.” — Kt fthnmltme, in Lite. i. 34 

HOOKUM, K. An ordei ; Ar.- 11. 
hukm. (Set* under HAKIM.) 

[1678. —“The King’s hookim is of as 
.small value as nn ordmnrj (h»vernour’s.”— 
In Yute, Jlctitjes’ Jharv, llak. Soc ii. xlvi. 

[1880. — “Of eoiirso Kaj.i .loe Hookham 
will jtresido.”" Ah Batm, 106.] 

HOOLUCK, H. Beiig. hnhk ? The 
word is not in the Diets., [hut Jt i.s 
])os.sihly eonnected w'ith ulftk, SKt 
‘an owl,’ both hird and aniniid 
taking ihuir name from the.ii wailing 
note]. The hlaek ftihhon (Ilylobatis 
hooluok^Jerd.; [JUanford^ Mammalia, 
not unfretiiiently tamed on onr E. 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
w’uyH, and plaintive erie.s, often becom- 
ing a great pet. In the forests of the 
Kasia Hills, when there w'as neither 
sound nor sign of u living creature, hy 
(filing <mt hot) ! lioo ! one .s()nietime.s 
could wake a clamour in response from 
the hoolucks, as if hunareds had 
suddenly started to life, each shouting 
hoo ! lioo ! hoo ! at the top of his voice. 

c. 1809.— “The Hullllks live in oonflider- 
able herdH ; and although exceedingly noisy, 
it IS difficult to procure a view, their activity 
in springing from tree to tree beiiw ver^ 
great ; and they are very Bhy.*'—BucMnant 
Rungpoor, in Eastern India, iii. 568. 
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1868.—“ Our only captive this time was a 
huluq monkey, a Hliy little heant, and very 
rarely Hoon or culii;kt. They have black 
fur with w’hite breasts, and about usually 
in ]>airs, Hwiuging from branch to branch 
with inorodiblo apihty, and mnkinp the 
forest resound with their stranpo cachinatory 
iTV. . . — T. J^t'ODi, ^1 Pfi/ ou thf 

874 . 

18S4. — “ITolbon . . rloscnbtiH n pibbon 

he had (not an historinn nor .\ bunk, but a 
s|(t‘cinioa of HifUtlHiifs hooluck) who niuai 
liiiio liocn wholl\ dcliphtful This eiipapinp 
.inthro]»oid used to put In'- arm throiiph 
Mr StcnnlaUi’s, wns e\trcnuly clean in hi.s 
li.ibits (‘ which,' says Mi. Sicrndale thoupht- 
liilly itiul truthfiill\. ‘canni»l b«' wnid of jill 
ilu' luoiikc} tribe’), and wrmlil not go to 
'k‘e]i witliout a jullow. Of foiirso he died 
of l■()nHllIn])tloll 'riit! pibbon, however, ns 
;i ]i('t h.Ms (jne weakness, that of ‘ howlinp in 
.1 I'lcrcinp and somewhat hysterical lashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’" — #S’af//. 
JiiVK'it, May 81, on I'^tfnnhih's Not. Iltst. oj 
(if Iinfid, Hic. 

HOOLY, s. Hind. holJ (Skt. hoM/ca), 
[perhaps I'roiii the sound made in sinp- 
iu^’|. Tile s])rinp festival, held at the 
■ i]>l»ioach of the vr-nml rM|uino\, dunnp 
I lie 10 days ]ireeeding tlie full moon ot 
llie montii PlidlipOKi. Tt is :i sort ot 
<aniival iii honour of Krishna and the 
iiiilkmaidH, Passers-hy are chatted, and 
pelted witli I’ed powder, or drenched 
"Mil yellow liipiids from sr^uirts. 
‘^oiips, mostly obscene, are sung in 
piaise of Krishna, ami dances per- 
ioiiiied round tires. In Bengal tin* 
least IS called dul or ‘Swing- 

eiadlu festival’ [On the idea iinder- 
h iiig the rite, see Fra'^cr, Guldvu Bomjh^ 
-ud ed. iii. 306 scr/.] 

c. ir»90. — “IJore is also a jrlaco called 
Olioraiiiiitty, whore, rliirinp the f oast of the 
Hooly, HniiiuH issue out of the pround lu a 
most nstoni.shing tnaiiiiur." — Hladinu's 
J/Wv, ii, 34 ; |od. Jurrott, n. 173J. 

[1671.-' “In Fob or March they havts a 
feast the Romanists call (’arnival, the Indians 
^^OOlye." — In HedifCft’ Jh'ai’ij, Hak. 

^oc. ii. ceexiv.] 

1073. — “. . . thcr Hooly, which is at 
their other fiood-Timo.” — A’a//cr, 180. 

1727. — “One (Feast) they kept on Sight 
of a New Moon in February, exceeded the 
rest in ridiculouB Actions and Expense ; and 
this they oallod the Feast of WOOly, who 
was . , . a fierce follow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . . — -1. 
Hamilton, i. 128 ; [od. 1744, i. 129]. 

1808, — “ I have delivered your message 
to Mr. H. about April day, but he a^s he 
understands the learned to place the Hooly 
as according with May day, and he believes 
they have no oocasion in India to set apart 
a particular day in ttie year for the manu- 


facture. . . ."—Letter from Mrs. II aU^ to 
W. Hastings, in Cal, Hndeiv, xxvi. 93. 

1809." “ . . . Wo paid the Miiha It«j 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was prepared for playing ; but 
at Captain C.'s particular re(iuo.si. that 
lart of the ceremony was dispensed with, 
Maying the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a -jiiantity ot finiir, made from a 
wat-cr-imt called aingara, and dycft with 
rod sunders ; it is called nheer ; and the 
princi])a1 s]»ort is to cast it into the eyes, 
m«»uth, :iml nose of ilic jdayers, and to 
-.I'lash tlicm all over with water tinged of 
.'in orange colour with thi flowers of the ilak 
(see DHAWK) tree." — Hi diii/Ii ton's LcUfr.s, 

P 87 ; [cd p. sni \ 

HOON, s. A polil Pagoda (<•0111), 
(| V. Hind, hfm, “iicrlmps from damir. 
homnt (gold)” ^ irUsini. [Set* litre, 
Mifsorr, 1 . 801.] 

1647 - ‘ A woudorful1> large diamond 
from a mint m the territory t»f (Jolkonda 
hnd fallen into the hands of Kutbu-l-Mulk ; 
whorcupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward tho same to (’ourt ; wlien its 
nsLiniated value would be taken into aecoiiut 
as part t>f the two lorfs of huns which was 
the stipulated Hinount ol his annual tribute." 
— 'ludiftii Khiln, in Klhot, vii. 84. 

1879.—“ In Exhibit .’120 Karnji '‘ngagos to 
pay file hOlIB ( -H,s. 20) to Vithoba, besides 
]ia>ing the (lovurnmont ussessnicnt." 
lloinhdy JI!<fh Court Judf/tnnif, Jan. 27, 

p. 121. 

HOONDY.s. Hind. Jtundi, Ii iuidam; 
Mahr, and ( 4 uJ. handl. A bill of ux- 
cliangt* in a natite language. 

IHIO. — “Hoondiee (/.o bankers’ drafts) 
W’oiild be of no use whatever to them." — 
Wdliamson, F. M. ii. {>30. 

HOONIMAUN, B. The, great ajie ; 
also called Lungoor. 

1653.— “Hennand cat vn singe quo les 
Indou tionnont pour Suinct ." — Hr la Bovl- 
layrde-Conz, p. 541. 

HOOWA. A ])eculiar call (htlim) 
used by the Singhalese, and thence 
applied to the distance over which 
tills call can be heard. Compare the 
Aiisti’alian coo-ee. 

HOPPER, 8 . A collofiiiinl term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice^our), 
somewliat resembling the wheAten 
chupatties ("q.v.) of Upper India. It 
is the Tamil nppam, [from a^u, to 
clap with the hand.’ In Bombay the 
form used is ap.] 

1682.— “Thus having talked a while, he 
gave him very good entertainment, and 
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oommanded iu give hitn certaiuo cakes, 
made of the flower of Wheate, which the 
Malabam do call Apes, uiid with the same 
hontiio ." — CfUitailedu (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606. — *' (treat dish o.s of apEB.” — Oom^ea. 
f. 48r. 

1672. — “Thc'^e ciikch are called Apen b} 
the Malabo rs.’ — yirt/f/a/'j/.y, ApfitdfTH* (I)iitch 

«d.), 39. 

c. 1690. — “ K\ n** (the chestnuts of the .lack 
fruit) in sole .«iic-cati‘' fannaiu, ex (‘a(|uu 
{ilncenUis, apas dicUts, conhciunl.” 
iii. 

1707.— Those who bake oppers without 
pemiisHion will Ikj subject to .‘<eAore }»eiialty.” 

— T/t* savali tuf (Tamil of .lyflna), 700 . 

[18li6.— “He sal down be-iib- me, .iiid 
shared boti^een us his coarse bn»\Mi apa. "- 
PuHihiranfj JJun, ed. 1873, i. Kl.] 

1860. — “ ApjMis (called hoppers b\ the 
Knglisli) . . . su|ii>ly their iiioniing rej*ast.” 

— Tf‘HiiPi4t\ 11 . 161. 

HOPPO, 8 Th( Cbiiic.se SiijU'iiii- 
t>eii(leiit of ('iisloiijs at (Jaiiloii. (lib's 
«ay.'< ; “ I’bc term js said tn be a 
oorrujitiur of H(H> tlie Hoard of 
Revenue, with whuli ofliee the lIoiqHt, 
or (-Collector of duties, js in direct <-oiii- 
nmnication.” Dr. Williams giie.s a 
different ac<*< Hint (see lielou), SVither 
affords much .saiisfa< tioii. [The S.E.D. 
accepts the account ^u\en in the <]uota- 
tioTi from Williams.] 

1711.— “The HoppoB, who look on Kurojto 
SliijiH as a great Ilraneh of their Profits, 
will give you aLl the fair i^ords unagiuablu.” 
— 101 . 

1727. — “T have staid ubemt a Week, ami 
found no Merehnut‘< come near me, which 
made me sijMjicet, that there wore sorno 
underhand dealings between the Hapoa and 
his (’hajKs. to my Prejudice.” — .-t. /lauiilfon, 
n. 228 ; jed. 1744, u. 2271 (See also under 
HONG.) 

1743. — “. . . nist as he (Mr. Anson) w'as 
ready to embark, the Hoppo c^r (Jhnirnr 
Custom-house officer of Miuivt refused to 
grant a jairniit to the tiout. " — ^ I iimou ’a Vvyuqt'^ 
9th ed. ]7r>6, p. 3.%. 

1750-.')2.— “'I’ho hoppo, happa, or first 
inspector of esnstoms . . . came to see us 
to-uay.” — Oaltpci-, i. 3r>9. 

1782. — “ charge d’Opeou r^jKmd h cello 

d’intendant do province.’ — Snnnrral, ii. 236. 

1797. — “. . . the Hoppo or mandarine 
nicjre immediately connected with Euro- 
peans .” — Sir G. StaufttMi, i. 239. 

1842 (V). — “'ITie term ho^po is confined 
Canton, and is a corruption of the term 
?ioi-po-ah<», the name of the officer w'ho has 
control over the Ixmta on the river, strangely 
applied to the Collector of Customs by 
foreifniers .”— WUliimij ChinrM Com- 
merciat Guidf, 221. 


[1878.— “The second board or tribunal is 
named hoopoo, and to it is entrusted the 
care and keeping of the imperial revenue.” 
—Graip Cfiinu, i. 19.] 

1882.— “It may bo ns well to mention 
hero that the ‘ HoppO ' (ns ho w’lis inoorroctlj 
staled) tilled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . TheBoiird 
of Revenue ih in Chinese ‘Hoo-]mm>,' and tin' 
office was locally misa])plicd to the officer iij 
question."- 77<r Funk v'iu at Ounton^ p. 36. 

HORSE" KHEP£R, s. An obi pro- 
viiuial Eiiglihli tcrm,iiM‘(l in flu* Madia'’ 
IVcsidcncv and in ('c\b»n, ior ‘groom ' 
The usual corroN] ion (ling words arc, iii 
X. India, syce ('|.'.), ami in Hombai 
i/himiinild (see GORAW ALLAH). 

“There in the reste of the Cophim 
made f(*r ihc nones thci bewnc om* of lii» 
dierest leminans, awaitjng maiine, a Cooke, 
a Horse-keeper, n Lacijum, a Butler, und 
a Horse, whirhe thci al at first strangK 
and ihriHtt' in."— M' Watnunni. /utrUh I't 
Farinmit^, N. 1. 

1609. — “ Watermen, liiick«‘\eh. Horse- 
keepers.” - Ilm'kiH}., in Ptir ftu\, i, 216. 

lt»73 “Dn St. (Icotgcs |)ii\ ] was i-on,- 
manded liN the lloinicrul'lc fitnihl .ho <;/(0 
. . . to cmbur()Ue < n a Rombaim Rout . , 
wuitinl <»n b\ two of the (nt\enjor’‘. scinanl'' 

. . . an HonsGKeeper. . . Prun, 12;!. 

169S.- "... followed U his boy 
and hiM horsekeeper. I n II Joe/n. i. 3li(i 
1829. — ‘ In m\ English bugg_\, witli laiii|i'’ 
lighted and an English sort of a nag, I nnclit 
almost have fancicfl myself in England. Imf 
for the black horse-keeper alongside of mo *' 
Mem. of Co/. Alountain, 87. 

1H37.” “ Even nij horse jiretonds he is too 
tine m switch off his own flie.s w-itli histiw'i 
long tail, but turns bis bead nmnd to order 
the horsekeeper ... to wupe them off for 

Li ttf raj rom A/mfims, TiO. 

HOBSE-BADIBH TREE, s. This 
in a common name, in both N. and is. 
India, lor the tree called in Hind, n"- 
fuijnd , Mttrmyn yifrn///o.s 7 /rrniH, (jlaci’tn , 
liypnunthcra Moruiyn, Vahl. (N. 0. 
Ahyriiufneefie\ in Skt.. aohhiivfann. Sir 
(j. Birdwood wivs . “ A marvellous tree 
botaiiieally, aw no onc' know's in what 
ordei to jmt if ; it lia.M links with s(> 
many ; and it is evidently a ‘liead- 
eentre’ in the jirogimsive development, 
of forms.” The name is given becauite 
the Bcraned root is used in place ol 
horse-radish, wliich it closely resenihles 
in fhivour. In S. India the same plant 
is called the Drumstick - tree (q-J-)' 
from the shajH; of the long slenat*^’ 
fruit, which i.s used as a ve^tahl«» o’’ 
in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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“ most naiisiious to Euro])CttiiH ” {Punjab 
JHantft). It is a native of N.W. India, 
jiiid also L'Xtftiimvely (ailtivatt-d in India 
■■nid oUiiT tro]»ical cniinti ies, and is used 
also for many piirjiases in Ilje native 
])harniaco]»oMa. [See MYROBALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM, . Proiu rly 
(Ar used in Hind.) J der- 
ail, \ ‘ae<‘oidinp to oidei , tlies«‘ vords 
forinin^ llie imfial foiinula of n docu- 
iiieiit issued 1>\ ollieers nf Slide on roMil 
aulliontv, Mild tlieiui' .ijijilieil as the 
tit le of siK li ,i (Idcuiiieiil. 

i 1(378. — “ Hud it l)in uiinthei Kmj^, asSlia- 
ji lijiiMi, whose jihintuiund (sue FIBMAUN) 
iind liasbullhookims were i>f sueli 
Iwrci) jiiid Iniidiiin." In ]’('A, Ijuo if, 

1 1.ik Sue. 11 . \1\ 1 . ] 

,, “. . the other ^iven in the 10th 

\«‘,ir <'l Onin/.eoli, for the Kriglish to pay 2 

I 111 cent, at Sunil, which (he IVlupiiI inter- 

jireled h.N his order, aiul Husbull Hookum 
(I'l (.y/, a worrl of (oninuiiid h,\ word of 
umiiUi) to his Hevan iii lien^iail, tliat the 
I'tli^livh wore to pay 2 ]ier cent, eiisloin at 
Surat, .and in nil other hi.s doiininoii.s to he 
eiisloin free ” 7'V. (•••n (\»i',ns., 17th 

1*00 , in Xoti'y and ICxts., I't. 1, pp. 97-08. 

1702 -- “The Niihoh told me that the j^roat 
1 lu ^ ospeet 
foi the Kiijrlish . . siiiinpf, here i.s the 
Hosbulbocum, wliich the kiii(,T has sent me 

1o,sei/.e Knelories and all their oOeets." In 

II hn/n, i. 087. 

1727.-— “The I 'll n via mid i^ pre.seiitod (hv 
tli(< (Goorzburdar), oi Hosbal- 

bouckain, or, in Kiujli>ih, the Kin^f’s 
IM es.seiipol ) and the Ciovornor of tlie J’roviiieo 
or City iiiakoN a .short speech." — . Havuitou, 

1 280 ; [ed. 1744, i. 233]. 

17r'7. — “ 'J'his Treat} wa.s conceived in the 
hillowni^ Terms. 1. Whateier Hifjhts and 
I’liMloj^es the Kinj; had granted the Kn^lksh 
Company, in their riiirinaiind, and the 
HuBhulhoorumB (jtic). »ent from Dolly, shall 
not he disjaited." -Ainu, of thr /{n'o/utiuii 

III Jimgul, ]*p. 21-22. 

177)9.— “ HouBbul-hookuxn the gn'id 
.vm/ of thf Aitlioh ]'i:ln', U/viafi Atafeck, 
A^izavi a! Afnlavk Jiahaduur. Bo |ieaco unto 
iho hiph and ronownod Mr. .John Spencer ...” 
— In Caudiridffdti Arct. o/ thr lT«r, &g., 229. 

1701.— “A prant signed by the Mogul is 
called a Phirniaiind {farmdri). By the 
Mogul’s 8011 , a Nushawn {idshdv). By the 
Kahoh a Perwannu {pai'^ndna). By the 
Viiior, a HouBebul-hookuxn.”— 226. 

,1769. — ^‘Besides it is obvious, that us 
{?reat a Bum might have been drawn from 
that Company without affecting property 
• • . or running into his golden dream of 
oockets on the Ganges, or visions of Stamp 
mi ties, Pervfannas. Dustidkm, Kinthundef* and 
HuBbulbookumB.'’ — Burke, Obitns. <m a late 


Piibtication called “ The Present State of the 
Nation.” 


HOT- WINDS, 8. This may almost 
lie termed tlic name of one of the 
seasons of the ytyir in Upper India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pre- 
vail, and such aids to ooolne.ss as tlie 
tatty and thermantidote (q.v.) are 
hrouglit into use. Ma} 1.5 the typical 
niontii of .such winds. 

1804.— “ llolkar apjiears tt) me to wish to 
avoid the contest at picsont; and .so doe.s 
(Jell. Lake, po.s.sibly from a desire k» give hi.s 
troop.s .suiiic n [lose, and not to expose the 
Kurope.iris to the hot Wiuds in nindiifltun.” 
- Wet I III glov, ill. 180 

1873. — “It’s no U.S 0 thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot Wind that's getting n}i, 
HO wo .shall Tin all light and fresh for anoilier 
.shy nt the [>ig.s thi.s afternoon .” — The Trntt 

JteJnrDl' l\ S. 
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Hind, modified from Ar. havdifj. A 
great chair or framed sejit carried by 
an elenliant. The original Arahic 
word lutKihij is ajipliea to litters 
earned by camels. 

i . 1663.— “ At other times he rideth on an 
K.lej)hant in a Afik-dmiher or Hauze . . . 
the AI ik-dertiber being a little square House 
or 'I’urret of Wood, is always painted aufl 
gilded ; and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
.seat, having a Canopy wdth Pillary over it, 
IS so likewise." — Jiennei, E.T. 119 ; [ed. 
Constable, 370 J. 

c. 178.*).-- ‘Colonel Smith . . . reviewed 
his troops from the houdar of his elejihant.’’ 

Carrarcioli's L. of Clive, iii. 133. 


A popular rhyme, which w^as ap])licd 
in Inaia successively to Warren 
PIa.stings’ escajie from Benares in 1781, 
and to (lol. Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa In 1804, and which was per- 
hayis much older than cither, runs : 


‘ (ihore par hauda, hathi par ]!n 

_ _ J Warren Hastin ! 
.Inldi bhag-gaya^ Kornail Munsln ' ” 


which may be rendered wdth some 
anachronism in expression : 

“ Horses with howdahs, and elephants 
saddled , . n 

Off holtor skelter the Sahibs skedaddled. 

^J180o^ “Houza, howda." See under 

jggj 

“ And'when they talked of Elephants, 

And riding in my Howdsor, 

(So it was called by all my aunia) 

I prouder grew and prouder. ’ 

R. M. Parker, in Bengal Annual, 119. 
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1856.- 

But she, the gallant ludy, holding fast 

With ono soft urni the jewelled howdah’S 
side, 

Still with the other circles tight the bnbo 

Sore smitten by ii cruel shaft ..." 

The Banyan Trr^’, a Ptiein. 

1863. — “Klei)hanls nrc also liublu to Imj 
disaVded . . . uh-ors nnse from neglect or 
carelessness in fitting on the bowdah." — 
i>al. lttcnv\ Sept. G, 31*.i. 

HUBBA, s. A grain ; a jot or tittle. 
Ar. hahha. 

1786 — “ For two years we have not received 
a hubba on account of our tunkaw, though 
the ministers have annualli charged a lac of 
ru{>ees, and never paid us anything.” — In 
Art. aystt. IBisftny.’i, livrki , ni. Ml. 

[1836. — “ The habbeh (or grain of barlcj ) 
is the •ISth part of dirhem, or third of a 
keorat ... or in c(»iiinicrce fully c«|ual b* 
an English grain.” — Lum, Mtni. Knn}^t.y 
ii. 326.J 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE, s. An ono 

nniLuput'ia a])jilu'<l to tin* /too/co in its 
I'udinicnLary form, ns n.sed ]»\ tin* 
inasse.s in India, 'robami, or a mix- 
ture containing to) lucco umongM Ollier 
tbingH, hs pJiKcd Mitli embers in a 
tcrra-cott-a chiUum (<i.v.), from wliicli 
a reed wirries tin* .smoke into a coco- 
nut shell half full of vatcr, ami the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without an) kind of 
iiiouth-piece, making a bubbling o) 
gurgling sound. An elaborate deserij)- 
tion is given in Terry’s Vmjaw (see 
below), and another in Govmda Sn- 
matita, i. 29 (1H72). 

1616.—“. . . they have little Earthen 
J’ots . . . having a narrow neck and an 
ui>eu r(»und bip, out of the belly of whieli 
comes n small spout, to the low'cr jiart of 
whieh spout they hll the Pot with water ; 
then putting thtar 'ralHura loose in the tep, 
and a burning coal upon it, they having hrst 
fa.stned a very siiiall strait hollow (!ane or 
Heed . . . within that Hi»out . . . the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that snioak 
inbi their mouths, which first falls upon the 
Hu])orticies of the w’nter, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking their T’oftiw'oo, 
they lielicve makes it much more cool and 
wholsom.”— TVir?/, ed. 1665, p. 363. 

e. 1630.— “Tobacco is of groat account 
here ; not strong (os our men love), but 
weake and leafie ; suckt out of long canes 
call’d hubble-bubbles . . ." — Sir. T. 
Hrrftert, 28. 

1673.— “Coming back I found my tnmble- 
some Comrade very merry, and packing up 
his Household Stuff, his Bang bowl, and 
Hubble-lmbble, to go along with me."— 
/Vyer, 127. 


1673.—“. . . bolstered up with embroi- 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble. ’’—/'V.vn-, 131. 

1697.““. . . Yesterday the King's 
Dowan, and this day the King’s Buxoo . . . 
arrived . . . b) each of whom sorit two 
bottles of Rose- waiter, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a compliment.”— In W/ierfrr, 
1. 318. 

c, 1760. — See f/nw, i. 146. 

1811. — •' Cette iminiero de fumer cm 
o\trcnienicnt comnuine . . . on l.i nonimc 
Hubbel de Bubbel.”— tom. ni. 

18<i8. — “His (the Dyak’*,) lavounte pi)'o 
l-, a huge Hubble bubble.”- W’al/are, AIu/ 
Atrfay., c<l. ISSO, p. 80. 

HUBSHEE, ii.p. Ai-. llulntshi, 1\ 

Hahahl^ ‘an Aby.ssinifiTi,' .in Etliio])iaii, 
a negro. Tlie name is often spei itic.ilU 
a]i]die(l to the cliicf of .linjirii on tin- 
wc.stt‘rn coast, who i.s the di*N <‘mliinL oi 
an Aliyssinian family. 

1298.— “ There are mimerous eitie*, aiid 
Milages in tins provmee ot Abash, and many 
luerehants.” — Mani) y'o/o. 2Md i*il. ii. 't‘2.’». 

|e. 1316.— “Habshis.” See under 

COLOMBO.] 

15.53 — “At till', time, among eertaiii 
M<»ors, who came to sell provisions to Ific 
ships, had throe Abesbis uf 

the country of the Prosier .lohn . . 
Burros^ I. IV. 1. 

[1612. — “Sent aw’ny the Thomas towanl's 
the Habash coast." - /ifoovrs, Bt'ttns, i. 166 ; 
“'I'he Habesh shore. ’’ — Ihid. i 1,31. 

[c. 1661. — “. . . on my way to (ioiidcr, 
the cufMtal of Habech. or Kingdom <*f 
Ethiopia.” — Bnntii, od, ('iniKtaft/f', 2.J 

1673. — “ Cowis ( 'awn, an Hobsy <ii Arabian 
Golfrty (Gaffer).” — Eryn, 147. 

1681 . — llahinsini . . . nunc passim no- 
miiiantiir ; vocnbnlo ab Araliibiis iridito, 
(juibiis Habeeh culluviom vel mixturuni 
gentium denotat.” — Ludohthi, Hist. Artkioy. 
lib. i. c. i. 

1750-60. — “The Mwirs are also fond 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India ' i 
the name of Hobshy Coffroos.” — Griw', 
i. 148. 

1789. — “In India Negroes, Ilabminmn^ 
Nnlnf {i.e. Nubians) &c. &c. are promis- 
cuous) v called HabashieB or IlabmUiiii, 
although the two latter are no negroes ; ari<l 
the Nobtn and HabasheB differ greatly from 
ono another.” — Aw to Brir MviUvihfrin, 
iii. 36. 

[1813. — “. . . the master of a family 
adopts a slave, frequently a Eafflkee 
Abyssinian, of the darkest hue, for his heir. 
—ForheSf Or. Menu 2nd od. ii. 478.] 

1884.— “One of my Tilietan ponies had 
short curly brown hair, and was called both 
Iw my servants, and liy Dr. Campbell, ‘<' 
Bubihee.’ 
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“ ] understood that the name was specific 
ff)r that description of pony amongst the 
tr.ulors."— />// Sir Joseph Hooker. 

HUCK. Properly Ar. /ir/H-. A just 
nglit ; .1 lawful claim ; a peniuisite 
claiiiiahk* hy cstal dished lusjigt!. 

(IHfiO. — “The diflferenco hutwc(sn the hawir 
j)ricu, imd the amount price of the article 
sold, IS the huq of the Dull il (Deloll).” — 
(\m/t'ssio)is ttfon Orderh/, aO. j 

HUCKEEM, A I -H. hakim, 
ci]>liysieiaii (See note iimler HAKIM.) 

“I. v^lio was thinlvinp little or 
iiolhiii^ aliout Tiiy.self, was lorthwitli juit 
liy thiiiii into tli(! hands of an exeellciit 
pin Milan, a native of Shira/, who then 
li.ippened to he at Lar, and whoso name 
was J/fliiii Ahii'f fetah, 'Pho word hak im 
siL'inlie,'- ‘ wise’ , it is a title which il is the 
I'listoni to fiive to all those learned in 
imimIicmI niatlers,”— y*. della Valle, ii. .‘ilH, 

— “ Mv Attendance is entraged, and 
a Million of I’minises, could I restore him to 
Ins Health, laid down from his Wives, 
I'lrildrcn, and Jtelalions, who all (with the 
(’ili/.eiis, as I eonld hear going along) ])ray 
to (tod that the Hackin Fnntji, the Fraol 
Doctor, might kill him . . ."—Fri/et, 1512. 

1S:57. - “ I had tlie native w'orkson Materia 
Medic, I collated h} eoiiiiiotont Hakeems and 
Mooiishccs .” — liuifley JliUiloo Medo me^ 2;’). 

HULLIA, s (\lli.'iTPS(* Holcya , 
llic same ns Polea {palaifaii) ((i.v.), 
(‘'inivtileiit to Pariah Oh V.). [“ 
I'eld-luLoiircrs and agrestic serfs of 
S Canarn ; Pahufan hciiig the Malaya- 
lam atid Paralyaa tin* Tamil form of 
till* same word, iirahmaiis derive il 
irom /m/i, ‘ |iollutioii ’ ; others from 
hold, ‘laud’ or ‘soil,’ as liemg tliought 
to he aiiloclit holies” {Stuirork^ Man, of 
>S'. Ikiiam. 1 . 173). The last derivation 
IS accepted iu the Maiints (mHohs. For an 
ilhrstration of lh.*sc pcojile, see HicMer,, 
Man. of Coonj^ 112.] 

1817.—“. . a Hullid or Pariar King." 

-V^l/ks, Hist. <S7rh/o<, i. Ifil. 

1874. —“At Molkotta, the chief seat of the 
followers of Ilamanyn fKamaniij^ AchArya, 
‘^ud at the HrAhnian temple at Bailur, the 
Hdlftyars or Pareyiirs have the right of 
entering the temple on throe days in the 
year, specially set apart for them.” — M. J. 
aWhntiso, in Jnd, A/itiij. iii. 191. 

. HULWA, 8 . Ar. halwd and haldim 
is gtmeric for sweetmeat, and the word 
IS in use from Constantinople to 
Calcutto. In H. the w'ord represents 
a particular class, of which the in- 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste, and ghee Huvoured with carda- 
mom. “The best at Bfimliay is im- 
ported from Muskat ” (Birdwuod). 

1672. — “Ce qui e.stoit jdus le plaiaant, 
e’estoit nn homroo iiui pr^eddoit lo corps 
doa confifuriorH, lequcl avoit uno chemiee 
qui luy doscondoit aux talona, touto coij- 
verte d'alva, e’est k dire, do conhture.” — 
Journ. d'A »!. Hathind, i. 11? 

1(>7I5 . . the Widow once a Moon (to) 

go to the (Jriivo with hor Acquaintance to 
1 ‘peat tile doleful Dirge, after Tyhieh .she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
W'afei ; and entreat their Prayers for tho 
Soul of the Departed. ’ Fn/er, 94. 

183G. “A curious i ry of tho seller nf 
a kind of .swcotmea t ('halaweh’), composed 
of treacle fried with .some other ingrodienU, 
is ‘ For a nail ' O sweetmeat ' . . children 
and .servants often .steal implements of 
ir<»u, &c , from the liouso . . . and give 
them to ^.im in exchange. . . .” -^-Laur, 
Mod. ed. 1871, ii. 15. 

HUMMAUL, s. Ar. hamnuily a 

porter. U’he use of the word iu India 
IS coniined lo the west, aud there now 
commonly indicates a jialaukin-hearer. 
The word still .survives iu parts of 
Sicily iu the form camallu — It. ‘fac- 
chiiio,* a relic of the Saracenic occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia alhamel now 
mean.s a man who lets out a hagtnige 
lior.se ; and the word is also used in 
Morocco ill the .same way {Vozy). 

c. IJinO. — “Those rustics whom they call 
camallB {canmllos), wlnwo business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
woiuon on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in (Janticles: * Ferndum fee i I 
sihi fSohoHOii de llynls Ldmni,’ whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as 1 used to he 
carried in at Zayton, and in India."— ./e/da 
de’ Man'(/nolli, in Cathay^ &c., 300. 

— “To tho Xabandar (see BHA- 
BUNDEB) (at Ormuz) for tho vessels om- 
plojed m discharging stores, and for the 
amalB wlu) .serve in tho cuatom-hou.se.” — 
S. Botelho, Toinboy 10.3. 

1691.— “His honour was carried hj the 
AmaalB, i.e. tho Palankyn hearora 12 in 
niimlier, sitting in his Palankyn.” — Valen- 
tijH, V. 266. 

1711.— “Hamalage, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
coc (see OOBBECK) for every maund 
Tabreos. ”— Tariff in Lockyei-y 243. 

1750-80.—“ The Hamaula or porters, who 
make a livelihood of carrying goods to and 
from tho warohoasoH.” — Orose^ i. 120. 

1809.— "The palankeen-bearers are here 
called hamaula (a word signifying carrier) 
. . . these people come chiefly from the 
Mahratta country, and are of the coemhk 
or agricultural caato.”— Afaria Orahimy 2. 
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1813. — For HamaillB at Bumom, soo AfU- 
haniy i. 126. 

1840. — **The hamals f^ruanod under the 
woipht of their precioua k>ad, the Apostle 
of the (ranges’' (Dr. Duff to wit). — Smitfi's 
Life of Ur. Juhfi W,hon, 1878, p. 282. 

1877. — “The stiituly iron gate onclusing 
the front gurden of the Russian ' linilMuw^ 
was boflot by n motic} crowd. . , , Hamals. 
or street porters, bout dontilo under the 
burden of hoiivy trunks and boxes, wtnild 
come now and then up one tir other of the 
two semicircular avenues .”— from Con- 
.%tantitiopfr,\ii Timen, May 7. 

HUMMING-BIRD, a. Tins n;ini(* 
is ]iopularlv a]»]*licd in some ])arfs ol 
India to the suu-birds (siil»-fam. AVf- 
tamiinne). 

HUMP, h. ‘(Vilciitla liumps’ are 
the Willed liumps of Indian oxen 
exported from that. city. (Sec under 

BUFFALO) 

HUECABBA, HIBGABA, &c., s. 

Hind. hiiThtni^ ‘a messenger, a courier ; 
an emissary, a .snv ' (li^'ilson). The 
etymolog)’, ae.eoraing to the wtme 
aiilhorily, is /w/r, ‘every,’ fcdr, ‘busi- 
iie&s.’ Tlie \v'(ud l)ef;ame very familiar 
ill the Qilclinstian s]»elling Ilttrkarfiy 
from the exislencA* of a CaleutUi iicv\s- 
jtfijjer hearing that title {linigal 
Hnrkara, generally emineiated by non- 
Indiaiis as Hurkfirod^ for the first. (JO 
years of last century, or thereabouts. 

1747. —“ (tivcm to the Ircaras for bringiiig 
news of the EngagonKJnt. (Rug.) 4 3 0.”- 
Fort iSf Jiaiud, Exuf'wnn if (hr l‘ayviaiiter, 
under January. MS. Rocords in India 
Office. 

1748. — “ The city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusam on account of . . . advices 
of a large force of Mahrattas corning Viy way 
of the Sundorhunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Siindra Col, when first 
descried Viy their HurcurraliB."— In Long, 4. 

1757. — “I heg you hr send me a good 
aloara who understands the Portuguese 
language.” — Letter in Ivrn, 159. 

,, “ HircarB or Spies."— //>«/. 161 ; 

[and corap. 67]. 

1761.— “The head Haroar returned, and 
told me this as well as several other secrets 
very useful to me, which 1 got from him by 
dint of money and some rum.” — Letter of 
Capt. Martin White, in Long, 2(K). 

[1772.- “HeroarraB.” (See under DALO- 
TET.)] 

1780. — “ One day uwn the march a Hir- 
OBXiah oama up and delivered him a letter 
from Colonel Baillie.”— Letter of T. Manro, 
in Life, i. 26. 


1808. — “The hiroairraB reported the 
enemy to be nt Bokerdun." — Ijotter of .1. 
WrlUxteii, ihid. 348. 

c. 1810. — “We wore mot at the entrance 
of TiiipKi's dominions by four hiTcarrahB, 
or soldiers, whom the Sultan sent as a guard 
to conduct UK safely." -A/ WA- Kdgnootth, 
Umr Jrrm». Miss Edgeworth has oddly 
misused the word here. 

1813. — “The contnvancos of the nnfm 
halcarrahs and spies to concetti a letter :ir>' 
extremely clover, and the monHures they 
frctjuenlly adopt to elude tlu: vigilance of 
an enemy are e«iii.'illy extraordinary 
/•b;//».s, itr. IV 129; [compar*! 2nd ed. 
I. 64 ; 11. 201 J. 

' HUBTAUL,*^. lllUfl. from Skt.//an- 

j tahika, hartal, haritnl, yellow' ai.scnii', 

I f)r])imcut. 

c. 1347. —Ihn Tliitiita scorns oddly b) eoii- 
i foam! It with cam)»ht)r. “Tht* boat (eaui 
I ph<»r) called in the country itsolt (if-hard&la, 

I is that which atUiins the highest degree ot 
cold.” -iv. 241. 

c. 1759. — . . hartal and CW//, Earih 
Oil and Wood -Oil. . . — List of Bunno'o 
' Products, m Ihiln/ni/dr's (h. ftrftrr. i. J09. 

I HUZABA, u.]>. This uamehu.s luo 
1 (juitc distiucl iisc.s. 

(a.) Pers Hazara. It is used os .i 
gciipric name for a number of tri)ii*s 
occupy nig some of Uie wulde.st parts 
of Alglianistan, < liieHy N.W. and S W. 
ot Kalud. TheHc tribes are in im 
rc.Mpect Afghan, but are iii fa<‘t mof't 
or all of them Mongol in fiuituren, aiui 
some r)f them iiIho in language. Tlic 
term at one time appears to liavc been 
used more* generally for a variety uf 
the wilder clans in tlie higher hill 
eouTitries of Afghanistan and the O.vus 
liasin, much aa lu Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they spoke of “the 
claim.” It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. hazdr, 1 CKXl. The regiments, ' 
to speak, of tlie Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and liis immediate siuicessors were 
called hazaras, and if we aecept the 
lielief tliat the Hazdras of Afghanistan 
were predatory hands of those hosts 
who settled in that region (in favour 
of which there is a good aeal to he 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the non-Mongol 
peojile of Wakhan, &c.., must have 
been a later transfer. [See the dis- 
cussion by Bellew, who points out 
that “ainonmt themselves this people 
never use tn^ t«rni Haadrah as their 
national appellation, and yet they have 
no name lor their people as a nation. 
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They are only known amongst them- 
selves by tin.* names of their priix^ipal 
1, vibes and the elans siiboi'di nnte to 
ihem respectively.” {Raaa of Afghani- 
afini^ 114 .)] 

(«, 1480. —“The Hazfira, Takdari, and all 
Iho other tnWes having soon this, quietly 
subniitted to his uuthonty.”— 

.Wiiua, in R/h'ut, i. 803. For TaMnn wo 
should probably road SiUtfftn,. and soe 
M<im) Polo, Ttk. I. eh. IK, iioto <>n 

, l.^Ji Kabul “on tbo west has the 
iiionniain di.stneth, in which are situsitud 
Kaniful and (Ihhr. 'Pins inoiinnunous tract 

jit present oecupied and inhabited by the 
Hazara and Niik«lon tribus.” — Halm, p. 130. 

I.'jOK “Mirza Abalioker, ihe ruler and 
t\rant. of K.ishghar, had seized all the 
I pjicT HazAras of Uadakh.shan.” - Kinhur’.'. 

Hahn- mifl /futnAi/iui, i. 287. 
lii\hU> The upper districts in Badakhslntn 
Merc calhul Unzdiaj^ " Krskine’s note He 
IS iiHiuK the To.r-dh JUiKhul} But is not the 
word UazAra.\ here, ‘the elans,’ used ellqiti- 
c illy for the hq^liland districts occupied by 
them 

|c. l.'iOO.— “The Hazarahs arc the de- 
-sefendants of the Chaghatai army, .sent by 
Maiiku Kaan to the assistaneo of JluUku 
Kiiiln. . . . They jiossess horHo.s, .sheep and 
yoats. They are divided into factions, each 
covetous of what they can olitain, deceptive 
111 their eoninion intercourse and their eon- 
leiitions of amity .savour of the wolf.” — Jbq 
cd. ./an'i'tt, 11 . 402. | 

(b.) A iiioiintain di.stnct in the e.\- 
Iveiiie N.W. of the Punjab, of winch 
Abbottdbdd, Cfilled after it.s founder, 
(leiieral ,)ainey Abbott, is the Britisli 
hoad-ijuarter. The name of this 
region ajijiarently has nothpig to do 
with Hazaras in tlic tribal sen.se, hut 
IS probably a .survival of the ancient 
uaiiie of a territory in this omu’ter, 
called ill Sanskrit Abhisdra, and figur- 
ing ill Ptolemy, Arrian and Ciirtius 
;is the kingdom of King Ahisares. [See 
APCrindle, Invasion of India, 09.] 

HUZOOB, s. Ar. huzur, ‘the 
presence’ ; used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or to 
e,\alted ])ersona^es, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
l)ean gentleman in presence of another 
European. [The allied words ha^at 
and (u:mri are used in kindred senses 
as in the examples.] 

[1787. — “ You will send to the Hunoor an 
account particular of the assessment payable 
hy each ryot."— Parwana of Tippoo, in 
Logan, Malabar, iii. 126. 

[1813.— “ The Mabratta cavalry are divided 
into several olasaes : the Huiierat, or houM< 


hold troops called the kcuuMf-pagah, are 
reckoned very superior to the ordinary horse. 

. . ." — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd od. i. 344. 

[1824. — “ 'J'ho om}>loyinent of that singular 
description of ofticers called HuzOOria^, nr 
florvaiits of the presence, by the Mahratta 
princes of Central India, has been borrowed 
from the usages (if the Poonn court, lluzoor- 
uihs are personal attendants of the chief, 
generally of his own tribe, and are usually 
of ro.spectahle parentage ; n gveat proportion 
arc horetiitary folloi-ors ot the family of the 
])nnfic they serve. . . . They am the usual 
(uivoys to .subjects on occasions of importance. 
. . . Their ajipe.arnneo supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they eonvcN is termed an act of rebellion. 
Ma'/cohii, (Jeiitral hulm. 2nd od. i .')36 avq. 

[18‘26. - “ 'rheso men of authority being 
aw'aro that I was a Hoogorie, or one attached 
to the suite of a groat man, received me with 
due respect .” — Pa ndurang Han, od. 1873, 
1. 40. J 

HYSON. (Set* uiiUer TEA.) 


I 


IDALCAN, HIDALCAN, ami 

.s()im*tjnu;.s IDALXA, n.]). The title 
by whicdi tlu‘ PortugUBse (listinguished 
till* kings of the Mahommedan dynasty 
of Hl|a])ur which rose at the end of 
the 15tli centiiry on the diaHoliition of 
the Biilimani kingdom of the Deccan. 
Tlicsi* names repre,seulcd *Adil Kftdn, 
the title of the founder before he be- 
came king, more generally called by 
the Pt)rtngue.He the Sabaio (q-v.), and 
’Adil Shah, tlm di.stinctive style of all 
the kings of ihe dynasty. The Portu- 
guese rommouly called their kingdom 
Balaghaut (ti.v.). 

1510.— “The Hldalcan ontorod the city 
(Goa) with groat festivity and rejoicings, and 
wont to the castle to sec what tho ships 
wore doing, and there, imside and out, ho 
found tho dead Moors, w'hom Tinioja had 
slain ; and round about thorn the brothers 
and parents and wives, raising groat wailings 
and lamentations, thus the festivity of the 
Hidalcan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings . . . so that he sent . I oao Machado 
to the Governor to speak about terms of 
iHjace. . . . Tho Governor replied that Goa 
belonged to his lord the K. of Portugal, 
and that he would hold no peace with him 
(Hidalcan) unless he delivered up the city 
with all its territonos. . . . With which 
reply back wont Joao Maobado, and the 
Hmloan on hearing it was left amazed, 
saying that our people were eons of the 
devil. . • .’’-“Gorrstt, li. 98« 
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1516.— “HydaloaA." Soo undor SABAIO. 

1546. — “ TVelndo do contrato quo ho 
Gouornador Dom Johiio do Croatru fTeez cum 
o Idalxaa, quo d'untos sQ chumava Idalcfto.” 
— Ttmiljo, m SithitUitos, 39. 

1563.— “And as those C^ivernors grew 
weary of obeying the King of Daqneni 
(DeCMn), they eons]>irod among ibuniHelves 
tliat each should a]ipr<»priate his «iwn lands 
. . . and the great-grandfather of this 

Adelham "ho now reigns was ono of those 
captiiins who rovoltod ; ho was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1.5.‘J.5 ; a x'ery 
IKiwcrful man he was always, but it was 
from him that we twice bxik by force of 
arms this city of (iou. . . (rurna, f. .‘t5>‘. 
[And comp. Lmschotni. Hak. Hoc. ii. 199. | 
N.M. — It "as the svcond of the dynasty who 
died in 1.535 , the original 'Adil Kh&n (or 
Sabaio) died m 1510, just before the attjick 
of Goa by the Portuguese. 

1.594-5. — “There are three di-stinct States 
in the Dakhm. 'Phu Nizam-ul-Mulkiya, 
'Adil Khaniya, and Kutbu-l-Mulkiya. The 
settled rule among them was, that if a 
foreign army entered their coiintrj, thej 
united their force.s and fought, notwith- 
standing the dissensions and (iiuirich they 
had among themselves. It wius ah<» the 
rule, that when thoir forces were united. 
Ni»im-ul-Mulk commanded the centre, Adil 
IHidw the right, and Kuilm-I-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an iin- 
tnenso force had been collected.’’ — Aklmi- 
XUrna^ in IJi/wl, vi. 131. 

IMAUM, s. Ar. ‘an 

c?Lcm])lar, a loader’ (from a root sicni- 
tyiiig ‘to aim at, to follow after a 
ULle technicallv applied to the Caliph 
(Khalifa) or ‘Vicegerent,’ or Su(:c,ei>aor, 
who IS tlie head of l.slaiii. The title 
“is also given — in Us religioii.s iin]>orl 
only — to the heads ol the four orthodox 
Reels . , . and in a more Testricted seuBe 
still, txj the ordinary functionary of a 
nio.sqiu; who leads in the daily prayers 
of the congregation” (/>r. Badger, Omdn, 
Ajip. A.). The tit le h.is been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of ’Oman, or “Imaiuns 
of Muscat,” as they were cnmiiioiily 
termed. Thi.s title they derived from 
being the headfl of a sect (Ihddhiya) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Imaniate, and rejecting tlie Oalijdiate 
of Ali or his successors. It ha,s not 
Wen assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since Said bin Ahmad who died 
in the early part of last century, hut 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Said, who reigned for 52 years, 
dying in 1866. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Oman and in Africa, the 
title TmAin has no longer licen used. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in tne J. R. Geog. 
Su(‘, vol. xxiii. by the late (’ol. Sykes, 
j the Sultan is always called the Inmun, 

I lof which other examjiles will he found 
j below]. 

1673.— “At night wo snw Mimduit, wh<).'<.' 
vtiHt and horrid Mountain.s no Shade bin 
Heuvoii dooh hide. . . . The Prince t)f tln> 
ciiuntry is oiillfd Imaum. "ho in gnnrdia’ 
at I’oiub, and on whom iMdevol\t‘(i 

the right of ('ttfijthshijt according to tlic 
I Ottoman belnd." - /''///#/, 2^0. 

I [17.53 'rheso poojilc are Muhoinmodaiii. 

I of a p.irtu‘ular soct . . . the} are aubjuct lo 
an Iinan, who has absdlute authority tut-r 
ihitni,” — J/dii ifftt/, iii. (57. 

[1901.— Of tl)f Hombay Kojns, “there 
were otil\ 12 ImaXlB, the last of the miml>cr 
. . . having disiippoiiiod without rnsiio."— 
Tniirs, April 12.1 

IMLAUMBAEEA, s. Tln.s i. ,i 
h\ hrid word Imain-lMinJ, in whidi 
the last pjii’i Is tlie Hindi /rd/Yt, ‘iiii 
cm li).snrc,W:c It is anjdnd to a Innlil- 
ing maintnined l>y Siiia communities 
in India foi the e\]>rt*s.s ]mrjK».‘w‘ of 
celehialing the mohumini MTeinoiiics 
(see H0B80N-J0BS0N). The .SepuU lire 
ot the Foiirid(*r and his family is often 
coiiihiiied with this object. The Im- 
rnnhfij'}. of the Navviili A.saf ■ iid-daiilii 
at Ijiickoow i.s, or wa.s till the .siej^e ot 
1858, probably the mo.st iiiagiuficeiil 
modern Oriental struc,tiire in liiflm 
It united with the objects alread\ 
mentioned a iiios(|ue, a (ollege, and 
apartments for the memhers of tlic 
religious estiihlishmenl. The great liall 
is “conceived on .so grand a scale,” sa is 
Fermisson, “ as to entitle it to rank wil li 
the fuiilding." of an earlier age.” Tlif 
central jiartof it forms a A aulU'd ajiait- 
nieiit of 162 feet long by 53]^ wide. 

flH37.— “In the afternofin we wont i 
800 the Emaunberra.”— Edm, C'j> 

(Jountry, i. 87 . j 

IMPALE, V. It is startling to find 

an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an Eiiglisfli governor (Vaiisitlart, 
ajifiarently) little more than a centnry 
ago. [See CALUETE.] 

1764.—“! request that you will go® 
orders to the Naib of Dacca to send somy 
of the Factory Sepoys along with 8omo of hii» 
own pooiile, to apprehond the said murderers 
and to impale them, which will he vory 
Hervicoablo to traders. " — The Governor qfror 
William, to the Nawub ; in Long, 889. 

1768-71.— “The punishments inflicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, especially 
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Huch as fall upon the Indians. Impalement ! copperplate of the 11th century, by the 
IS the chief and most terrible." — Stavonnaa, ' Chalukya dynasty of Kalynna, we find 

i;„ witoessed. *■ 

Bridf?e ot Ruina, or ‘Adam's Bridge/ as 

T-ftTATT-M- TixTATTTur u A- »«» 7 *v. oui* luaps liavc it. And Mahomiiiedan 
. <le.fi«ition8 as ol-i, and with the name, 

a B.ft (from a ‘ « avom; ^uder the Hindu 

,„t eepeeiallv m kmga of Vijayanagara also (from the 

....eland . also land MO eld century) in».riv,trons ilidioate all 

11... 1.0 der of Muel. lands A full .letail likl eA'press'ione. 

ol tlu di lerent kmdMoi ,a,™ .-apenal y I 1 

,,,,,,u.gtl,eM.d.ratl.uM r I .efmind m 

/ ';r 1 ‘ them-e the (Ireat River on the West, 

WcMiuri, Indu. lor bucksheesh (.p.). ,J „„ 

lh,»«Me .s Miild tohave ^u vonn8e ., a , j, „ 

1.1 le m.M akeonthe,««tofau hn£ .di 

pul.l.eid traveller some 30 or 40 years 

iigci, wlieii there had bofii some this name exchanged the initial sibilant 

lion remirdiiiir the in am lands and the » i..^c„vr.o /oym«fnnllv\ 


lion regarding the in’ am lands and the 
;dlt‘g<‘<l haraliness (d' the Goveriiineiit 


for an .'ispir.ate, and became (eventually) 


;dlfge<l harahness (d tlie Lfoveruineiil TTimhl, ami so passed on Ut 

111 deuhiig with such claims Ihe (Ireeks nnd Latins, viz. ’Ij'Soi for 

IraNeller reported that the piddic leel- 

mg 111 the we.st of India was so ^nd India for the country on its banks, 
.strong oil Ibis subject that his \vry we.ste.rn tract, 

Valaiikin-bearers at the end of Uieir the conception of the country as a 
siag<‘ iiivariiiblv joined their hamls lu alluded, the 

.siijiidicatmn, .sboul lug, “In am ! In am! mouths of foi-eiguers riatur- 

' ” ally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some have imagined tliat the name 
INDIA, INDIES, np. A l>o<)k the land of JVod (‘wandering'), tt> 
miglit be written on tlii.s name. We ^vbieli Cain is .said to have migrated, 
can finly notice a few poiiit.M in con- which has the same consonants, 

iiection vmUi it. . , is but a form of this; which is worth 

It i.M not easy, if it be juissible, to find uotmg, a.H this idea may have had to 
a truly native (i.c. Hindu) name tor the ^y^th the curious st.atemeTit in some 
wliole country which Ave call India ; juediei'al writers (r.g. John Marignolli) 
lull the coiurptwu cerb'iiiily existed certain eastern races were “the 

from an early date, lihdratavaraha (Jesceiidaiits of Cain.” In the forni 
IS used a])yiareiitly lu the Puraiiaa jinflm \fTmdu8y see Encyd. Bill. ii. 
with something like this conception. 2169] India apyiears in the great 
JavibiLiluHpa^ a t.eriii belonging p the cuyieiform inseription on the toinb 
mythical cosiiiograpliy, is used in the Darius Hystaspes near Persimolis, 
Buddlii.st books, and soiiieLiiiies, by the (.Qnpled with Gaadra {i.e. Gandhara, 
iiat,ives of the soiit.h, even now'. I’he Peshawar country), and no 

accuracy of the definitions of India in jyubt still in some degree re.stricted 
some of the Greek and Roman authors application. In the Hebrew of 

show’s the existence of the same con- Esther i. 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
lieptioii of the country that we have Nodidyu, or perhaps rather HiMh (see 
now ; a coiic.eption ajBu obvious in p^Uol beloAv). The first Greek 

tlie modes of speech of Hwen T’sang yj^riters to speak of India and the 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The jndians were Hecataeus of Miletua, 
Asoka inscriptions, c. n.o. 250, had jjerodotus, and Ctesias (d.c. c. 500, c. 

enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 

a considerable part of the conception, • li. “f 

and in the gimt inscription at Taiijore, ana/.. a« aMv : in WeMiem miot 

of the nt^ century A.D., which in- 

cidentally mentions the conquest (r^l J R*^«eofl!*Soc!'Sib- 84 - 86 ) ; Hebrew y<m, 
or imaginary) of a great part of India, both to the eoa and to the Nile ; At. bnAr.- 

by th? kili of TanjoreVVira-Chola, K™. darf: Mongol. «*ata<, &c. Comi*re ihe 
the same system is followed. In a Homeric 'iiKeavh^. 
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440, c. 400). The last^ though repeat- 
ing more fables than Herodotus, snows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought tt) 
point out that India itself is a Latin 
form, and doi‘s not api>ear in a Greek 
writer, we believe, before Lucian and 
Poly»nus, both writers of the middle 
of the 2iid century. The Greek form 
is rj 'IpSikti, or else ‘The Laud of the 
Indians.’ 

The name of ‘India’ spread not 
only from its original application, as 
denoting the coiintry on tne banks of 
the Inaus, to the whole jienirisnla 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges ; nut also in a 
vaguer way to all the regioms beyond. 
The compromise between the v.'iguer 
and the more jireeise use ot the l^irm 
is seen in Ptolemy, wliere the bound- 
arie.s of the true 1 ndia are defined, on i 
the whole, with suri>nsing exactness, as 
‘India within the Ganges,’ \vhilsl the { 
darker regions beyond apjiear a.s ‘ India 
beyond the Ganges.’ And this double 
conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ | 
(as We may call it), and India in the 
vaguer aensti, has descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became tlie concejition 
in the ‘dark ages’ that the name 
is .soinetiiiies found to be used as 
synonymous with Asia, ‘Europe, Africa, 
and India,’ forming the three parts of 
the world. Earlier than this, how- 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi- 
nate dill'ercnt Indias, in a f»>rm 
distinct from Ptolemy’"! Jntra et extra 
Oangem; and the terms India Major, 
India Minor can he traced batk to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so litl,le knowledge, the 
application of these terms was various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for ioOO years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least lis Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

It is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India tnat has given us and 
the other nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their ground to this day : 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) le Indie, &c. 

And we may add further, that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
{India Samerior), whilst Marignolli calls 
it India Magna and Maaoima, and calls 


Malabar India Parva, and hidia 
Inferior. 

There was yet another, and an 
Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
TiCTis and Euphrates, wdiich the people 
of Ikwra still call Hind ; and which Sir 
H. Rawlinson nuineets witli tlie faet 
that the Talmudic writers c.onfouinled 
Ohillah in that region with the Havihi 
of Genesis. (See (hit hay, &e., 5r>, n(»te.) 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 
Ilweii T’s.'ing again we find that li\ 
him and his co-religionists a jduralitv 
of Indias was rec'ognised, ix. five, vi/. 
N(»rtli, Central, East, South, and AVest. 

Here we nia\ rcinaik how two 
nnmes grew out of the original Sindlm. 
The aspiralefl and Pcrsianised f(»riii 
llind, a'^ a]>]»lie(l to the great countrs 
beyond the Indus, ] tailed to the 
Aralm. But whow tlicv invaded the 
vallev of the Indus and found it called 
Sindkii, they adopted that name iii the 
form Sind, and theiu'ctorward lliml 
and Sind’\\’t‘rt‘ halut nally distingiiishcrl, 
though generalK coupled, and con- 
ceived us two ]>aris (,f a gri*at whole. 

Of t-he ai>])li»*auon ol India to iiii 
1 Etlnojuun region, an apphc.ation nl 
I which luflicalioiis c\tcnd over lot)!) 
years, we li'ive not sjiace to siieiik here. 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of lndia.s reference may he made to 
tw'o notes on Marco Polo, 2iid cd. vol. 
11 . pp. 419 and 425. 

The vague extension of the term 
India to which we have referreil, 
.survives in another form besides that 
in the use rif ^Indies.' India, to each 
Euroiieau nation which has po-ssessions 
in tlie East, may he saia, wdthoui 
much inaccuracy, to mean in colloiiuial 
use that part of the East in wdiich 
their ow’ii possejisioiis lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India w'as, aud jiroliahly 
still 18 , the West Coast only. lu their 
WTiterH of the 16th and 17th century 
a ilistinetion is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Moqor, the dominions 
of the Greiil Mogul. To the Dutch- 
man Didia means Java and its depend- 
encies. To the ^aniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla. To the Gaul 
are not les Indes Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Reunion ? 

As regards tlie West Indies, this 
expression originates in the misconcep- 
tion of the great Admiral himself, who 
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in his inemorahle eiiterprisi* was S(!«k- 
111*^, and thought lie liad found, a new 
route to the ‘Indias’ hy sailing west 
instead of enst. His diseovenes were 
to Spain the Indies, until it gradually 
ht'Crinie manifest that tliey were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
e.isl, and then they hecaine the JVest- 

Iiitiir.'i. 

Indian is a name wliuh has been 
<Mrne/l still further al>roafl ; from 
hcing a])plied, as a m, it, ter of course, 
to the natives of tin inlands, anj»posed 
ot India, discinvrrd l.y ColuiiiluiH, it 
iiiitiirally ]»a,ssi*d to the n.itiv(‘s of the 
.idjoining contiiieiil, till it. came to he 
tlie familiar name of all the tribes 
helween (and sometimes even ineliul- 
iiig) the E,S(|uimaux of the North and 
lh«‘ I’.itagoiiiaiis of the South. 

This ahu.s(‘ !!(» doubt has led to our 
hesitation in a]»])lyiug the term to a 
iialne of Indio itself. AVe use the 
adjective Indian, but no modern 
KnLdi.shmaii who has had to do with 
India ev'er .s]M'aks of a man of that 
( oiintry as ‘ an Indian.’ Forrest, in his 
Voijatjr to Menjni, uses the inelegant 
vord 1 ndoMajiers j but in imlia itself a 
Hindustani means, as has been iiidi- 
cat(“d under that word, a native of the 
npl'cr dangetic valley and adjoining 
districts. Among t/he (IreeLs ‘an 
Indian’ (’li'Sds) acquired a notable 
sj)ecific apjilication. viz. to an elephant 
<iriver or mahout (q.v.). 

n.c. c. 48(j. — “Suva Darina the Kirijif: By 
tile f/raeo of ( irmuzd thoao (are) tho cuuritriea 
"hich J have iiciiuired hu.sidea Persia, I 
hji\ e o.Mttibli.shod my power over them. 'J'hey 
have brought tribute to mo. Thut w'hich 
hiLs been said ttj them by mo they jjinvo 
done. They hove obeyed my law, Medea 
. . . Araehutia {UaraamtUh), Sattugydia 
(TItutatjiish), (^nndana {(Jarldra), Jndia 
(HiduBh). . . — On the Tomb of Darius 
at Nakh.sh-i-Unstam, see Raroliimm's Hertni. 

IV. 260. 

B.c. c. 440.-— “ Eastward of India Ho.s a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom 
anything is known, the Indians dwell nearest 
to the east, and the rising of tho Sun," — 
Hmodotu*, iii. c. 98 {JtawlhMon). 

B.c. c. 300.— “India then (i) rolvw ’IvdiK^) 
being four-sided in plan, tho side which looks 
b) the Orient and that to tho South, the 
t«roat Sea oompasseth ; that towards the 
Arctic is divided by tho mountain chain of 
H^odus from Scythia, inhabited by that 
tnbe of Scythians who are called Sakai ; and 
on the fou^ aide, turned towards the West, 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nearly so of all rivers after the Nfle.** 


in DUdorns, ii. 35. (Prom 
Muller’s Fraym. HUt. (iraec.. ii. 402.) 

^ A.D. u 140,--“ Td ui dwd tov IvSoD irpdt 
fti), rocTii got fCTU) ij rCiv '\uSuv yrj, kclI 
*Iv5ol oirroi iffruxTav.”— -Arrian, Indiva, 
ch. ii. 

0 . 590.- “ As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on tho East by the Porsinu Sea 
(»./. the Indian Ocean), on tho W. and S. 

1 by the countries of Islam, and on the W. Ity 
* tho Chinese Empire. . , The length of 
the liind of tho Hind from the governiiient 
t f Mokrdn, the country of Mansura iiiid 
Bodha and tlie rest of Hind, till tlidu coniest 
lo lymnuj and thcn;>o ijuase.st on to Tobbat 
(see TIBET), IS about 4 months, and its 
breadth from tho Indian Ocean to the 
country of Kannuj about throe months. " — 
htakim, ))p. t; and 11. 

c. fi.'iO. — “’I’ho name of T’lni-rhu (India) 
has gone through various and confused 
forms. . . . Anciently they said Shm-tn , 
w hilst sum* iiul hi>r8 culled it Hirn-tfon. Now 
conforming Lo the true pronunciation one 
should say In-tu.” — II tom, Tmnq, in 
Jioiuff/li., 11. 57. 

c. 941. — “ For the nonce lot u.s confine 
oiirsolvo.s lo summary notico.s concerning the 
kings of Sind and Hind. The language of 
Hind is ditlererit from that of Hind. ...” 
Max' lull, 1. .‘Wl, 

c. 1020. — “India (Al-Hind) is one of 
those plains bounded on tho south by the 
Sea of the Indians. Lofty mountains bound 
it on all tho other quarters. Through this 
plain the waters descending from the 
mountains are discharged. Moreover, if 
thon wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn .stones that are found in tho soil, how- 
ever deep thon niayost dig, — stones which 
near the mountains, whore the rivers roll 
down violently, arc largo ; but small nt a 
distance from the mountains, where the 
current slackens ; and ivhich become mere 
sand whore the currents are at rest, where 
tho waters sink into tho soil, and where the 
sea is at hand ■ then thou wilt be tempt^ed 
to believe that this country was at a former 

i ioriod only a sea which tho debris washed 
lown by the torrents hath filled up. . . — 

Al-JhrM, in Itnnaud's Extracts, Joum. As, 
.ser. 4. 1844. 

„ “ Hind is surrounded on the E^t 

by Chin and M<Ichfn, on the West by Sind 
and K4bul, and on the South by the Sea.” — 
Ibid, in Elliot, i. 45. 

1205.— “ Tho whole country of Hind, from 
I*ershaur to the shores of the Ocean, and in 
the other direction, from Siwistdn to the 
hills of Chin. . . ."—Hasan Nizdmi, in Bllwt, 
ii. 236. That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to tho Indian Ocean in the south; 
from ^hwan (on the west bank of the Indue) 
to the mountains on the east dividing from 
China. 

o. 1600.— “Hodn quae est India extra et 
intra Oangem.”— Mundi (in Hebrew), 
by Ahr. Feritsol, in Hyde, SytUagma Distertt., 
Oxon, 1767, i. 76. 
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1553.— “And had Vasco da (iama be- 
longed to a nation so glorious us the Romans 
he would perchance have added to the 
style of his family, noble as that is, the sur- 
name ‘ Of India,' since wo know that those 
symbols of honour that a man wins arc more 
glorious than those that he inherits, and 
that Scipio gloried more in the achievement 
which gave him the surname of * Afnvamix,* 
than in the name of Cornuhus, which was 
that of his family.”— ISarron, 1. iv. 12. 

1572.— Defined, without being named, by 
Camoens : 

“ Aleni do Tndo faz, e aquem do Gauge 

Hu terreno muy griide, o assaz fnmoso, 

Que i)ola parte Austral o mar abrauge, 

E para o Js’orie o Einodio onvornoso." 

LuaUvlax, vii. 17. 

Englished by Barton : 

“ Outside of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 

a wide-spread country, famed enough 
of yore , 

northw’ard the peaks of caved Emddus 
• rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine the 
shore.” 

1577.— “India is pro[)orly called that 
groat Province of Asia, in the whicho groat 
Alexander kopto his warres, and was so 
named of the ryuer Indus." — Sdm, Hint, of 
Tmuayh\ f. 3/*. 

The (lidhet Indias. 

• 

c. 650. — “The circumference of the Five 
Indies is about 90,000 /i/ on throe sides it 
IS bounded by a great soa ; on the north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wide 
at the north and narrow at the south ; its 
figure 18 that of a half-moon." — Flwen 
Tsang, in /V/ littuddk., ii. 58. 

1298. — “India the Greater is that wliich 

extends from M.'iubar to Kosniacoran (t.r. 
from (yoroiiuinclcl to Mokraii), and it con- 
tains 13 great kingdoms. . . . India the 
Lesser uxlonds from the Province of 
Champa to Mntlili [Lc. from Cochin-China 
to the Kistria Delta), and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms. ... Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
^roat province, and you must know that 
it constitutes the Middle India.”— A/am> 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 34, 35. 

c. 1328. — “What shall I say The great- 
ness of this India is beyond description. 
But let this much sutfice concerning India 
the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Tertia I will say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its mni^ marvels, not having 
been there. . . ." — Friar Jordunus, i^. AX. 

India Minor, in Clavijo, looks as if 
it wer(5 ajiplied to Afghanistan : 

1404.—“ And this same Thursday that the 
said Ambimsadors arrived at this groat River 
(the Oxus) they crossed to the other side. 
And the same day . . . came in the evening 
to a great city which is culled Teumlt 
ri'ermedh), and this used to belong to India 
Minor, but now belongs to the empire of 


Samarkand, having been conquered by 
Tamurboc." — Clainjo, § ciii. {Markham, 119). 

Indies. 

c. 1601. — “lie does smile his face into 
more linos than are in the now map with 
the augmentation of the Indiaee."— 

Night, Act iii. sc. 2. 

1653. — “1 wn*. iliirtoon times cuiUivo and 
sovontocn times sold in the Indies.'^ — Trans, 
of Pinto, by II. Cogan, p. 1. 

1826.--“. . . Like a French lady of my 
nccpiaiiitaiice, who had .so goiieml a notion 
of the East, that upon taking leave of her, 
she enjoined tno ti» got aci|iiainted with n 
friend of burs, living as she said port 

dans lee Indee, and whom, to my astonish - 
iiient, f found residing at the Cape of Gooil 
Hoj>c." - llnjii Baba, Introd. Epistle, ed. 
183.5, j). ix. 

India of the Portuguese. 

f. 1.5G7. — “ Di (|ui (Coilan) a Cao Comori 
si faiiiiu sottanta due miglia, ' qni si finisar 
la 1 osta deir India — (.V.S. Federivi, in 
Jiamusio, 11 ). 390. 

1.59H. — “At the enrJo of the countrey of 
Catnhaia boginnoth India and the Icinds of 
Dccam and Cutiniin . . . from the island 
<'alled Da's Vaguas (road Vaij^nas) . . . which 
is the righto coast that m all the East 
Conntrios is called India. ... Now you 
must vnderstande that this coast of India 
boginneth at Daman, or the Island Dun 
V agims, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Vumorni, where it eiideUi.”— 
/niisihotrn, ch. ix -x. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62. Sec 
also under ABADAJ. 

c. 1610.— “11 y a grand riombre dos 
I'ortagais cjui domoureiit tjs ports dii cotto 
codte do Bongale . . . ils n'osoicnt retouriier 
on rinde, pour quel«iuos fautos (pi’ils y ont 
comiiiis." — Pifrnrd de Lumf, i. 239; [link. 
Soc. i. 334]. 

1615. — “Sociorum litoris, qiii Mogoris 
Regiain incolnnt andituin ust in India de 
coleberrimo Regno illo qnod Saraconi Cn- 
taium vocaiit."— Tngautnis, Dr GkristianA 
Krprditlone apnd Sinas, Ji. 544. 

1644. — (Sneaking of the Daman district 
above Bonitmy. — “'rhe fruits arc nearly all 
the same as those that you got in India, 
and especially many Munqas and i^assaras (?), 
which are like chestnuts.'’ — Bocarru, MS. 

Tt is remarkable to find the term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
the (Jourt of the E.i.C. in writing to 
Fort St. George. They certainly mean 
some part of Uie u’est coast. 

1670.— They desire that dungareeB may 
be supplied thence if possible, as “they 
wore nut procurable on the Coast of In<^* 
by reason of the disturbances of Sevajeo. 
Notes and Exts., Pt. i. 2. 

1673.— “The Portugals . . . might have 
subdued India by this time, had not we 
fallen out with them, and given them the 
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tirst Blow at Ormuz . . . they have added 
Home Christians to those formerly converted 
l)y St. Thomas, hut it is a loud Rei)ort to wiy 
ail India." — Fryer, 137. 

ISHl. — In a corroRpondcncc with Sir K. 
Monor, we observe the l*ortuguoHo Minister 
of Foreign Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy 
“'J’hc Giwornor General of India." 

India of the Dutch. 

I87t).— The Dorian “is common Ihnmgh- 
<iiit nil India.” — Fih't, Flaht-Funfiinri IToy;- 

(li)ihotk', ]iK). 

Indies appljcd to America. 

“ And please to tell me . . . which 
is better, this {/lafitr (Vinioe) or tha yniarno 
I if < mr Indies as we call them. . . — O'arnn, 
1 177. 

INDIAN. Tins word 111 English 
lirst occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
the follovxMiig jiassage 

A p 4:i.'J-440. 

“ Mid isruoluni ic wiies 

Mid obreuiu and indeum, and mid 
egyptiim.” 

lit (Juf.’tt’.K ICuyUah Ithtfthms, ii. 80-87. 

Ihit it inuy he (juoned whether Imh'-nm is 
not here nn error for xndnntt , the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
III tlie printing of Othullo’.s denth-s]»eech— 
“of one whoso hand 

liibo the base Judean threw a pearl away.” 

Indian used for Mahout. 

« C. ’> 116.]0r». — “And upon the boasts 
(the elephants) there wore strong towers of 
wood, whieh covered every one of thorn, 
niid wore girt lu.st nnto them with devices: 
tlic.ro were also upon every one two and 
thirty strong men, that fought n)K>n them, 
be, side the Indian that ruled them." — 
1 Mtincihees, vi. 37. 

c. ir>0. — “Of Boasts {i.e. elephants) 
taken with all their Indians there wore ten ; 
an<l ()f all the rosi, which had thrown their 
Indians, ho got Jioaso-ssion after the battle 
by driving them Uigethor." — Polybius, Bk. i. 
‘h. 40; .soo also iii. 48, and xi. 1. It 
IS very eunoiia to see the drivers of 

< Vo elephants thus callod fndiam, 
though it may bo presumed that this is only 
‘‘I Greek application of tlio term, not a 

< iirthoginian use. 

n.o, c. 20.— “Tortio die . . . nd Thabu- 
Rion castellum imminens fliivio Indo vontum 
cst ; cui focorat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dojectus.”— Bk. xxxviii. 14. This 
Jiidus or “Indian” river, named after tho 
Mahout thrown into it by his olophant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

a.T). c. 210.— “Along with this elephant 
'vas brought up a female one callod Nikaia. 
*1 wife of their Indian being near 

Jloath placed her child of 30 days old beside 
inis one. And when the woman died a 
certain marvellous attaohment grew up of 


tho Boast towards tho child. . . ."—Athenaeus, 
xiii. ch. 8. 

Indian, for Amjlo-hidian. 

1816. — “. , . our best Indians. In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look 
back with fondness U) the country where 
they have boon useful and distinguished, 
like tile ghosts of Homer’s heruus, who jiro- 
fer the exertions of a labourer on the earth 
to all tho listless enjoyments of Flysium." — 
F/fifunsioue, in Life, i. 3d7. 

INDIDO, .s. The plant hidigofcrn 
tiiidoria, L. (N.O. Leguminome), and 
the dark blue dye niad( from it. Greek 
’Iv5ix6»'. This word appears from 
M-rates t.o have been applied in 
hi.s tini(‘ to pepper. It is also applied 
h\ Dioscoride.^ to the niinctal sub- 
stance (a variety of the red oxide of 
iron) ciilled Indian red {F. Adaim, Ap- 
]»endi\ to JhDibar’s Lvuicon). [^Liddell 
d' Srotl call it “a dark-blue dye, 
indigo ” Tlie dye wa.s used in 
Eg}])tian niuimny-eloths {IVilkimon, 
Anrienl Fgijjd, i‘d. 1878, ii. 103).] 

A.n. c. 80.— “Of that which is called 
one kind is jn-oduced spontmie.'ijslj , 
being as it w'orc n .scum thrown out by tho 
Indian reeds , but that used for dyeing is a 
purple olHorusceuco which floats on tho 
brazen cnnldron.s, w’hich tho craftsmen .skim 
off and dry. That i.s doemod bo.st which is 
blue in colour, Huceulent, and smooth to 
tho tioiich." — J)ioscorulcs, v. cap. 107. 

c. 70. — “After this . . . Indico {Inditym) 
is a colour most ostoomed ; out of India it 
commot.h ; whereupon it tooke tho name ; 
and it i.s nothing ol.s bu^ a slimie mud 
cleaving to the foamo that gathoroth about 
canes and roods : whiles it is punned or 
ground, it looketh blacke ; but being dis- 
solved it yeoklnth a wonnderfull lovely 
inixturo of purple and uzur . . . Indioo is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In phy.sicke 
there is use of this IndiCO; for it doth 
assuage swellings that doo .stretch the skin.” 
—Pliiiie, by Ph, Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80-90. — “This river {Sinfhus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has none 
of them navigable except the middle one 
only, on which there is a coast mart callod 
Barbaricon. . . . The articles imported into 
this mart are. . . .On the other hand thore 
are exported Costus, lideihum . . . and 
Indian Black {'IvdiKbv fifKav, «.c. Indigo)." 
— Periplus, 38, 39. 

1298. — (At Coilum) “They have also 
abundance of very fine indigo {yitde). This 
is mado of a certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into groat vessels upon which they pour 
water, and then leave it till tho whole of 
the plant is decomposed. . . ." — Marco 
Poloy Bk. iii. ch. 22. 
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1584. — “ Indico from Zindi and ('am bain.” 
—Barrett, in HaD. ii. 413. 

[1605-6.—“ ... for all which we shall 
buie Kyso, Indioo, Lanes Beznr which theare 
in ahoundanco are to do hadd.”-“7h’/rf/a<xK/, 
Fint Letter Book, 77. 

[1609. ■“ “ . . . . to huj such Comoditios 
OH they shall finde there as Indico, of 
Labor (Lahore), hero worth vnj" the pounde 
Serrhis and the heal Jiftondri. . . Jhid. 
287. Serchin i.s Sarkhoj, the Senazr of 
Forhos (Or. J/rm., 2nd ed. ii. 20-1) near 
Ahmadilhad : Sir (1. ilirdwood w'lth autiie 
hesitation identifies Jietoiidri with \ niahhi, 
20 m. N.W. of lihavnapar. 

[1610. — “Aw*/ or Indiglie, which is a 
violot-hlno dye.”— /'yrtod dr Lai at, Ilak. 
Soe. ii. 246.] 

1610.— “In the country thcrcnbrnits i.s 
made some Indigo."— //. MUldlrton, in 
Purrhas, i. 259. 

[1616. — “Indigo IS made thus. In the 

f inme .luno they sow it, which the rains 
iring up about the prime September: this 
they cut and it is called the AVw/// (H. 
naudhd, ‘a young plant’), formerly men- 
tioned, and IS u good .sort. Nc.xt year it 
sprouts again in tlio prime Augu.st, which 
they cut and is the best Indigo, called Jet ri/ 
(H. jarl, ’growing from the root {jar)."'— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 241.) 

c. 1670.— 'J'avernior gives a detailed ac- 
count of the manufacture as it was in his 
time. “They that sift this Indigo must 
be careful to keeji a Lin non -cl oath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils bo well 
stont. . . . Yet . . . they that have sifted 
Indigo for 9 or 10 day.s .shall spit nothing 
but blow for a good while together. Once 
1 laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when 1 came to break it in the 
evening it was all blew within.” — E.T. ii. 
128-9 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 11]. 

We have no conception wdial is 
meant by the following sinLoilar (ap- 
parently sarciistic) entry in tla* Iruliun 
yocah alary : — 

1788. — “Indergo— a drug of no estima- 
tion that grows wild in the wood.s.” [This is 
H. indarjau, Skt. nidra-jiara, “barley of 
Indra,” the Writ/htia tmrtonu, from the 
leaves of which a sort of indigo is made. 
See Wait, Eton. Diet. VI. pt. iv. 316. 
“lnderJ6 of the species of warm hitters.” — 
Ralhed, Oode, ed. 178], p. 9.] 

1881.— “ J)dcouvorto.s et Inventions.— 1)4- 
cid€ment le cabinet Gladstone est ])oiirHuivi 
par la malochancc. Voici un savant chimiste 
de Munich qui vieut de trouvor 1o rrioyen so 

I irenaror artificiellemont ot k trks bon niarch^ 
e bleu Indigo. Cette ddcouverte pout 
amonor la mine du gouveruement dos Indes 
angkises, qui est d^k menace de la banque- 
route. L’indigO, en effot, est lo principal 
article de commerce des Indes (!); dans 
I’AUemagne, seulement, on en importe par 
an pour plus de cent oim^uonte millions de 
francs.” — Havre CommercMl Pa'per, quoted 
in pioneer Mail, Feb. 8, 


INGLEES, s. Hind. Inglis and 
Iriylis. Wilson gives as the explana- 
ti<m of this : “Invalid soldiers and 
sipaliis, to vvlioni alloliiicnts of land 
were assigned as pensions ; the lands 
so granted.” But the w'ord is now 
used as the equivalent of (sepoyV) 
penswn simply. Mr. Carnegie, [^^Im 
i.s followed hy Platts], says the w'ord 
is “probably a corruption of Enghah, 
as pensions were unknown among 
native Governiiieiits, vhose rewards 
invariably took the shape of laial 
assignments.” This, boxvever, is quite 
uns:itisf;n-toi'y ; and Sir H. Elliot’s 
.siiggc.stioii (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corrujjtion of invalid 
(wbicdi the sepoys may have con- 
founded in .some way with Enghsli) is 
most probal)le. 

INTERLOPER, s One in former 
days w'1k> tradefl without the license, 
or outside the .«ervicc, of a company 
(such as th(‘ E. !.('.) which had a 
charter of moiiojKdy. The etymology 
of the wor<l remains obscure. It looks 
like Dutch, hut intelligent Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dutch original. Onderloopni, tlie 
nearest word we can find, means ‘to 
he inundated.’ Tin* hyhriil etymology’ 
given hy Baiiey, Uiougli allowed liy 
Skeat, seems hardly possible. Perlia]»H 
it IS an English corruption from uat- 
lotpen, ‘to evade,, esca])e, run aw'ay 
from.’ [The N.KTK without hesita- 
tion gives interhpe, a form of leav. 
Skeat, in liis Concise Diet., 2nd ed., 
agree.s, and quotes Low Germ, and 
Dutch entcrlopcr, ‘ a runner between.’] 

16‘27. — “ Interlopers in trade, H Attur 
Acad. pa. 54.” — Minsheu, (What is the 
meaning of the reference 0 [It refers to 
“The Attimieiies Academie" hy Thomas 
Powell or I'owel, for which see 9 ser. Note^ 
and Queries, vii. 198, 392]. 

1680. — “The commiHsioriH relating to the 
Interloper, or private trader, lieinp oon- 
sidcrod, it i.s resolved that a notice he 
tilted up warning all the Inhabitaiitti of the 
Townc, not, directly or indirectly, to trade, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenance, or hold 
any corresjKindence, with Captain William 
Alley or any person belonging to him or 
his ship without the license of the Honorable 
CJoinpany. Whoever shall offend herein 
shall answeareitat their PoriW.”— Notes and 
Exts., Pt. iii. 29. 

1681. --“ The Shippe Expectation, Capt. 
Ally Comand', an Interloper, arrived in 
ye Downes from Porto N oyo."— Hedges^ 
Diary, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 15]. 
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1 1682. — ‘*The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticorin Bay, im- 
iiiofiiately sent for ye Gouticell to consult 
it. . . — Pringle^ Dia-nj of Ft. St. 

iit'o. 1st ser. i. 69.] 

,, “'Hio Spirit of Commerce, which 
scfM its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
assiiciutiuns at the risque of trying the con- 
sequence at law , . . since the sttitutes did 
not authorize the Company to seize or atop 
tlu' ships of these ndventiirora, whom they 
CM lied Interlopers.” — OrweV Frugmenta, 127. 

J<J83. — “ If firod gives me life to get this 
Plurmaiaid into niy possession, ye Honble. 
Coinpy. shall never more ho much troubled 
v\ilh interlopers.”— J/tdgeg, iJiart/, .Jan. 6 ; 
(llak. Hoc. 1 . <)2J. 

,, “ 28. About 9 this morning 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nedhum, and Mr. Doug- 
l;i'5s caino to y^ fjict<»ry, and being .sent for, 
wuic jisKed ‘Whether they did now, or 
( ver intended, directly or indirectly, to 
(tilde with any Interlopers that shall arrive 
111 the Hay of Hengiill ! 

‘‘ Mr. Ijittlcton nn.sw’crcd that, ‘ ho did not, 
iioi ever intended to trade with any Inter- 
loper.’ 

“ Mr. Nodham an.swered, ‘that at present 
lie did not, and that he came to gett money, 
and r if any sinh otter .should happen, ho 
v\oiild not refuse it.' 

“Mr. Douglass amswered, he did not, nor 
eici inlemled t<» trade with them , but he 
VI id ‘what K.state he should gett hero ho 
iMinld not .scruple to send it home uiMiii any 
Interloper.’ 

“And having given their respective 
answers they wore diamiat." — /fud. llak. 
H.)<. i. 90-91. 

1(191.— “ Whether y^ souldiors lately sent 
uj* hath created any joalomsye in y« In- 
terlope : or their own Actions or guilt I 
know not, but they are so cautioii-s yt every 
2 Ml 3 bales yt are nackt they iininediatelv 
scud on board.”- MS. Letter from Fdvxl. 
Hi’m at Huglfij to the Rt. Worshp" Charlra 
Kijtt' Fsif. Aqent for Affanrs of the lit. 
lloiih/e. F<ist indta Conur*. in lieitgall, &e*. 
(IMh Sept.). MS. lieconl in India Office. 

1719. — " . . . their business in the South 
Seas Was to sweep those coasts clear of the 
Fn’uch interlbpers, which they did very 
oirectually . " — Shdoocke's Voifage^ 29. 

,, “1 wish you would explain your- 

; I cannot imagine what reason I have 
to ho afraid of any of the Company’s shins, 
or Dutch ships, 1 am no intarloper. — 
Uohmaon Crusoe^ I‘t. ii. 

1730. — “To Interlope [of inters L. be- 
tween, and Inopm, Jht. to run, q. d. to 
>‘un in between, and intorcejit the Com- 
merce of others], to trade without proper 
Authority, or interfere with a Company in 
tlnramerce.”— English hid. s.v. 

1760. — “ Enterlooper. Terme do Com- 
merce de Mer, fort en usage parmi los 
Compagnios des Pays du Norcl, oomme 
^^^leterre, la Hollande, Hambourg, le 
Danemark, Ac. II sig^ifie un vaisseau d’un 
particulier qui pratique et fr^quente les 


cotes, et les Havres ou Ports de Mer 
€loign4s, pour y faire un commeroe olan- 
destin, au prejudice des Compagmes qui 
Bont autoris^oB olles seules k le faire dans 
ces m6mes lieux. . . . Ce mot se prononce 
commo s’il dtoit ^crit Eintrelopre. 11 est 
omprunt^ de I’Anglois, de tnler qui signihe 
ontror ot ontroprendro, ot de Lonper^ 
Courreur.”— *S£iran/f/<’/. hid. Umv. 
(if CoTninerce, Nouv. ed., Coponhogue, 8.v. 

c. 1812. — “The fault lies in the clause 
which gives the (Company jwiwer to send 
home interlopers . . . and is just as 
reasonabh* ns one which should forbid all 
the pe(tple of England, except a select few, 
to look nt tho moon." — Lettn' of hr. Careiiy 
in WiHium Carry, ,by .lames Culross, D.I)., 
1881, p. Ifif) 

IPECACUANHA (WILD), a. The 

garden juxiiie of a plant (Asclejnns curas- 
smncuy L.) naturalised in all tropical 
countries. It has notliing; to do with 
the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 
iiowtTful emetic, wbeiice the name. 
Tin* true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
India. 

IRON- WOOD. This name is ap- 
])lied to several trees in different 
]»arts ; eg. to Mesua ferrea^ L. (N.O. 
(Uusiaceat')y Hind, naghesar ; and in the 
Biiriiiese ])rovince.s to Xylia dolahri- 
formisy Beiith. 

I-SAY. The Chinese mob used to 
call the English .soldiers A 'say a or 
ImySy from tlie frequency of this 
apo.stropbe in their mouths. (The 
hreiich gamins, it is said, do the pme 
at. lk)ulogne.) At- Amoy the Chinese 
used to call out after foreigners Akee! 
Akee I a tradition from the Portu- 
guese Aqui ! ‘Here!’ In Java the 
S’reiich are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, i.e. the dites-dme People- 
(Sec Fifftwneh Two Visits to the Tea 
ComitneSy 1853, p. 52 ; and Notes and 
Queries in China and Japa7iy ii. 175.) 

[1863.— “Tho Sepoys were . . . invariably 
called ‘Achas.’ Arlui or good is tho con- 
stantly recurring answer of a Sepoy when 
sj)oken to. . . .” — Fishery Three 1 ears m 
ChinUy 146.] 

ISKAT, 8 . Ratlines. A marine 
term from Port, escada (Roebuck). 

[ISLAM, 8 . Infn. of Ar. sahtiy ‘to 
he or become safe ’ ; the word gener- 
ally used hy Mahommedans for their 
religion. 

[1616.—“ Dated in Achen 1026 aooordiitf 
to the rate of Slam.”— LetterSy iv. 125. 
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11617.— “I demanded the debts . . . one 
fof the debtors] for the valew of 110 rfiuls] 
IS termed Slam." — LHter of E. Vaung, from 
.Jncatra, Oct. 3, 1.0. Records : O.C. No. 541.] 

ISTOOP, R. Oakum. A marine 
term from Pori, cstopa (Roebuck). 

ISTXJBBUL, R. TliiH iiHiial Hind, 
word for ‘at-able' may n/iturally l>e 
imagined to be .a (*orru])tion of the 
Englisli \vo7t 1. Rut it ia really Ar. 

tliougli that no doubt came in 
old times from Ibe Latin stubulum 
through some Byzantine (Ireek form. 

ITZEBOO, a. A Jaiianese coin, the 
smallest silver deiiomimitioii. Jitn-hv^ 
‘one drachm.’ [The N.K.D. gives 
itche^ ‘one, ’ H ‘ division, jiart, 
4|uarter’]. Present v.alue about hs. 
Mar.sdeii says “Itzebo, a small gold 
niece of fiblong form, being O'b inch 
long, and 0‘3 broad Two specimens 
weighed 2 dwt. 3 grs. only” (Nummn. 
(inent.y 814-5). See (UtcMs Diury^ i. 
17G, ii. 77. [The coin does not apjiear 
in the last currency list; see Chamhe/r- 
hiin^ Tliinya Japane&ey 3rd cd. 99.] 

[1616. — “ Ichibofl." (See under KO- 

BANG.) 

flH.OS.— “’Wo found the proate.st difficulty 
in obtAiniiig spocimons of the currency of 
the country, and 1 came aw.ny ut ln.«it the 
jKjsscHsor of a solitary Itzibu. 'Phese arc 
either of gold or silver : the gold Itzibu 
is a small ohlong piece of money, intrinsi- 
cally worth about seven and sixpence. The 
intrinsic value of the gold iialf-itzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into a shirt-stud, 
js about one and tonpoiice." — L. OUphanty 
A'arr. v/ Mission, ii. 233. J 

IZAM MALUOO, n.p. We often 
find this form in Correa, instead of 
Nizamaluco (q.v.). 


J 


JACK, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy ; 

in former days a familiar .style for the 
native soldier ; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 

1853.— “. . . he should be leading the 
JajcikB."—OakJuild, ii. 66, 

JAOK, s. The tree called hy 
botanists Artocarpw integrifoliay L. fil., 


and its fruit. The name, says Drury, 
IS “a corruption of the Skt, word 
Tchackkay which means the fruit of 
the tree” (Ukc/uI PlaviSy ]). 55). There 
is, however, no such Skt. word ; 
the Skt. names are Kantakuy Phahy 
Pommiy and Pluilam. [But, the Mal- 
ayrd. cJuikka is from the Skt. chalcrUy 
‘ round.’] Klieede rightly gives Tajnhi 
(chakht) as the Malay al.'un name, and 
from this no doubt the Portuguese 
took jdca and handl'd it on to us. 
“They eall it,” says Garcia Orta, “in 
M alavar in (lanarese and Gnzerat i 

punrtx” (f. 111). “The Tamil form is 
^dkkciy the meaning of wliicli, as ma> 
be addiK'ed from various u.ses to wliieli 
the word is j)nt in Tamil, is ‘the fruit 
abouiuling in rind and refii.se.’ 
(L'ttcrfnmi lip. Cu (dwell.) 

We can hardly doubt, that this i^ 
the fruit of wliiib Pliny writes . 
“Major alia ]»onu) el snavitatc prae- 
celleiitior ; (iiu) sajiieiitiores Indoruiii 
vivunt. (Folium alas avium imit.’itur 
longitudine trium cubitorum, l.atitu- 
dine duum). Fructnm e cortice, •rrnttd 
fuhnrdltilem sued duhxdive ; ut nno 
qucitrr'uo.s satict. Arbun iiomeii vaUiCy 
porno anr/iuc ; ])lurima est in Sydracis, 
exjieditionnm Alevandri termino. Est 
et alia .similis bine ; diilcior jiomo ; sed 
interaiiconim valetudmi infesta” {Hist. 
Nat. .vii. 12). Thus rerid(*red, m>t too 
faithfully, hy Philemon Holland : 
“Another tree there is in India, 
gruiter yet than the former ; hearing 
a fruit much fairer, bipger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaiii ; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Pliilosojiher.s do 
ordinarily live. The leaf resemhleth 
hird.s’ wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it jiutteth forlli at the bark, 
having within it a woiiderfull pleasant 
juice ; iiisomueh as om* of them i.s 
sufficient tx) give four men a competent 
and full refection. The tree’s name 
is Paluy and the fruit in called Ariena. 
Gre.at plenty of them is in the country 
of the Sydraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions 
and voyages. And yet there is another 
tree mutli like to this, and heareth a 
fruit more delectable tliat this Arienay 
albeit the g^uts in a man’s belly it 
wringeth ana breeds the hloudie nix ” 
(i. 361). 

Strange to say, the fniit thus de- 
scribed has been generally identified 
with the plantain : so generally that 
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{\\9 jjreKume) the Liniiaean iiunie of 
the plantain Musa sajiientuni^ wus 
fouuued ujion the interpretaticm of 
this passage. (It was, 1 find, the 
( xcelleiit Runiphius who originated 
the eiToiiftons identifiealioii of the 
(iriena with the plantain). Lassen, at 
liist hesitatingly (i. 262), and then . 
inoiv positively (li. 67ft), adopts this ’ 
inlerjirebition, and seeks arinm in flic 
Slit, vdraini. The shrewder (lilde- 
iiieister does the like, tor lie, sans 
phrasr^ nsi's ariniae as Latin Tor 
‘planiams.’ Ritter, too, accepts it, 
and is not staggered •‘\en 1>\ tin* u7io 
iinnif'mns Sdtiet. ITiiiiilioldt, (juoth he, 
oil til saw Indians make their meal 
vitli a very little manioc and three 
h.iiiaiiasof the lug kind {Platano-artmt). 
Si ill less siilHced the Indian Brahmins 
{.Mfp/V>df.s), \shen one fruit was enough 
tor four of them (v. 876, 877) Bless . 
till' veiicrahle Brince of (leogranhers ! | 
ANoiild one Karfnffcl, e\en “of tin* hig 
kind,” make a dinner foi- four (lerman 
I'l'ofessfirs Just little would one 
lil-iiitaiii suttiee four Indian Sages. 

The uords which we have italicised 
III the jiassagc from Pliny arc quite 
' iiough to show that the jack is in- 
letided ; the fruit growing e cortlce {i.e. 
piercing the hark of the stem, not 
pendent from twdgs like other fruit), 
the sweet, ness, the monstrous size, are 
in coiiihinatioii iiifaJlihle. And us re* 
girds its heing the fruit of the sagcH, 
Me ma\ observe that the jack fruit 
's at, this day in ^T■avau(:ore one of (he 
stiqiles of life. But that Pliny, after 
Ills manner, has juinhled things, is 
'■dso nianifesl. The first two muses 
"1 his de.scri]ition {Major alm^ &e. ; 
i^'uhuw. alus^ &(;.) are found in Tlieo- 
pl I rash IS, hut, apply to Uoo diffcrmt tires. 
lienee we get rid of the puzzle about 
’he liig leaves, which led scholars 
list, ray after jilaiitains, and originated 
sapientum. And it is clear from 
* hiiophrastus that the fruit which 
iiiUiied dysentery in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
lolled three plants into one. Here are 
hie passages of Theophrastus ; — 

l there is another tree which is 

)f>th itsolf a tree nf g-eat fli 7 ,e, and produces 
J fruit that is wonderfully hig and sweet, 
Jm 18 used for food by the Indian Sages, 
no wear no clothes. (*2) And there is yet 
‘ Tiothor which haa the leaf of a very long 
*^*«nibling the wings of birds, 
d this they set upon helmeU ; the length 


is about two cubits. ... (3) There is 

another tree the fruit of whioh is long, and 
not straight but crooked, imd sweet to the 
taste. But this gives rno to colic and 
dyseiiteiy (“’'AXXo re ^(Ttiv oi’ 6 icapirds 
fiaKpbs Kal oi^K eOOi'ii dXXi (TKoXioi, i<r6i6- 
fi€Pot yXvKi'tt. OCtos T-i] KoiXlg. STjyfiov 
TToiet Kai SutTfuripiap . . .”) whorofore 
Alexander }»i]blishofl a genoral order against 
outing it." — (jy/fl. J'lant. iv. 4-r>). 

It IS ])laiii that Pliny and Theo- 
jjii’asl us w ert‘ u.'sing (he saim* authoiity, 
hut. neither cojiying the whole of wdiat 
he found in it. 

The .second tree, whose leaves W'ere 
like birds’ wings and wmv used U> fix 
upon helmets, is hai<i to identify. 
The first was, W'heu we e.ouihine the 
additional characters quoted by ?liij_\ 
hut omitted by Thpo]»hras(, us, certainly 
the jack; the third wa-s, we suspect, 
the mango t^n.v.)- 'T'he terms long and 
crooked would, jierJiaps, answ'er hett,cr 
to the ]»laiitain, hut hardly the un- 
wholesome edect. As regards the mto 
(jiiafcnios satici, conquire r rmr Jordaiius 
below, on the yacA “ Suttieiet circiter 
])ro quinque personis.” Indeed the 
w'hole of the Pruir’s account is w’orih 
comjiariiig with Pliny’s. Pliny says 
that, it took four men to eat a jark^ 
Jordaiius says five. But an lingl’sh- 
niaiiwhohad a plantation in Central 
Java lohl one of the iiresent wuilera 
that, he once cut a jack on his ground 
which t,(K)k three men — not to eat— 
hut to carry ' 

As regards the names given by Pliny 
it. is hard to say anything to the 
])urjiose, because we do not know to 
which of the three trees jumbled to- 
gether the names really applied. If 
pala really a]>plied to tliejacA:, pos.sihly 
it may he the Ski. phaUisa, or ptmasa. 
Or it inay he merely p’hala^ ‘a fruit,’ 
and the passage would then he a 
eomical illustration of the jiersistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking tlie 
question, ‘Wliat on earth is that? ’as 
he well might on his first sight of a 
jack-tree wutli its fruit,, would at the 
jiresent day almost certainly receive 
for answer : ‘ Phal hai khudawand. / ’ — 
‘ It is a fruit, ray lord ! ’ Arima looks 
like hirmiydy ‘golden,’ w'hich ‘might 
he an ejiitliet of the jack^ but we 
find no such specific application of 
the word. 

Omitting Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the oldest foreign description of the 
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jack that we find is that i)y Hwen 
T’sang, who met with it in Bengal : 

c. A.D. 650. — “Although the fruit of the 
pau-ioa-so (panam) ie gathered in great 
quantitieB, it in held in high oHteeui. These 
fruits are qb big as a pumpkin ; when ripe 
they are of n reddish yellow, fciplit in two 
they diHulose inside a (juantity of little fruits 
as big as crane’s eggs , and w’hon these are 
broken there exudes a juioo of redtlish-yellow 
colour and dolicioiis flavour. Homotimes the 
fruit hangs on the branches, as with other 
trees ; but soni(itimes it grows from the 
roots, like the/o-Z/wf/ {limUo' Chin(tf% which 
is found under the ground."- Jutifu, iii. 75. 

c. 1328. — “There arc some trees that bear 
a very big fruit called chaqui ; and the fruit 
is of such si/o that one is enough for about 
five persons. There is another tree that has 
u fruit like that just named, and it i.s called 
Bio</ui [a eorruT)tion of A/alaifdl. mriiht, 
‘.superior fruit tjuite as big and as sweet, 
but not of the same species. Those fruits 
never grow upon the twigs, for those arc not 
able to bear their weight, but fmly fr«»m the 
main branches, and evpii from the trunk of 
the tree itself, down to the very roots.”— 
Kriar Jonkinw, 13-14. 

A uniiiue MS. of tlu* travels of Fnar 
Odoric, in the PHlatiiii.' Library at 
Florence,, contains the following curious 
jiaaaage 

c. 1380.— “And there bo also trees which 
produce fniits bo hig that two will he a load 
for a strong man. And when they are eaten 
you must oil your liandfi and your mouth ; 
they are of a fragrant odour and very 
aavoiiry ; the fniit la called c/uihas^i." The 
name is probably c(jrruj)t (perhaps rhactuisi ?). 
But the passage about oiling the hands and 
lips is aptly elucidated by the duscrijition 
in Baber’s Mrvioirs (see below), a dosoii)>- 
tion matchless in its way, and which falls 
off sadly in the new translation by M. 
Pavet de (^ourtcillc, which (juitc omits the 
“haggises." 

c. 1335.— “The Bhaki and Barkh This 
name is given to certain trees which live to 
a great age. Their leaves are like thoue 
of the walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of the stem of the tree. The fruits 
borne nearest to the ground are the barkl; 
they are sweeter and hetter-Havoured than 
the Sbald ..." etc. (much to the same 
effect as' before). — JO-n Batata, iii. 127; see 
also iv. 228. 

c. 1350. — “There is again another wonder- 
ful tree called Chake-ZiuraX-e, as big as an 
oak. Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from the branches, and is something 
marvellous to see, beiug as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of throe years old. It has 
a hard rind like that of our pino-conos, so 
that you have to cut it open with a hatchet ; 
inside it has a pulp of surpassing flavour, 
with the sweetness of honey, and of the best 
Italian melon ; and this also contains some 
500 chestnuts of like flavour, which are 


Cfmital eating when roasted." — John de' 
Marignolli, in Cathay, Ac., 368. 

c. 1440. — “There is a tree commonly 
found, the trunk of which boars a fruit 
rosemhling a pine-cone, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it ; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the linger. Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pijipius, as big as tigs, very sweet m 
taste, and contained in separate membranes, 
'J'heso have each a kernel within, of a windy 
<jiiality, of the consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are-ronstod like chest- 
nuts. And when cast among embers (b) 
roast), unless you make a cut in tlieiii tht>\ 
will explode and jump out. 1’ho outer riml 
of the fruit is given to cattle. Sometimes 
the fruit is also found growing from the 
roots of the tree underground, and thc-c 
fruits excel the others in flavour, wherefore 
they are sent as presents to kings and pett i 
jirincos. Thesis (moreover) have no kernels 
inside them. The tree itself resembles a 
large fig-trco, and the leaves are cut into 
fingers like the band. The wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed for many usc^ 
'i'he name of the tiee is Cachi ” (/.r. {'adn 
or Tzacchi).— A’/coZe de' Conti, 

Tbo description of the leaves . . . 
da vioftim faditn t'ntfK the only shp 

in this admirable description, tlonti must, 
in memory, have confounded the .lack with 
its congener the bread-fruit {Arturarjms 
inn'm or inn/o/o/m). Wo have translutcil 
from Poggio’s I .atm. as the version by Mr. 
Winter. Tones in India in the XVth Century 
is far from accurate. 

1.530. — “Another is the kadhil. This h.-is 
a very bad loob and flavour (odour '0. It 
looks like a .sheep’s stomach .stuffoil and 
made into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly 
taste. Within it are stones like a filbert. 

. . . The fruit is very adhesive, and «iii 
aocount of thi.s adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with oil before eating them. 
1’hey grow not only from tlie branches and 
trunk, Vmt from its r(K)t. You would siiv 
that the tree was all hung round with 
haggises!” — Leyden and Urskine's Battel, 
325. Here kaJhil represents the Hind, 
mime kaJthal. The practice of oiling the 
lips on account of the “adhesive quality” 
(or as modern mortals would call it, ‘ sticki- 
ness ’) of the jack, i.s still usual among natives, 
and is the cause of a proverb on premature 
precautions : (Jaclt’h men Kafhal, honfh wen 
tell “You have oiled your liiw while the 
jack still hangs (jn the tree r’ We may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the (jangotic districts rendered 
by the natives as Kathaf wikha! Kaihd 
^mkkd! i.e. “.Jack’s ripe,” tno bird appeal- 
ing at that season. 

[1547.— “ 1 consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity . . . one palm gr(»vo 
and an area for planting certain mango trees 
and Jack trees (manguoiras e JaqueiraB) 
situate in the vill^e of Calan^te. . • • 
— Arc/o'e. Port. Orient., faso. 6, No. 88.] 

c. 1590.— “In Sircar Hajypoor there are 
plenty of the fruits oallra Kaihml and 
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IJudhii/; Romo of the finit are ho large an 
1() be too heavy for one man to carry.” — 
(r'tadwin’ii Ayern, ii. 2f). In Blochmamrs od. 
of the Persian text ho roads harfiat, fnnd ho 
111 .farrott’H trans. (ii. 152), \ which is n Hind, 
iiiiiiie for the A rtot'arpun Lahtocha of Koxb. 

]5().'{ “ /f. What fmit is that which is 

nv bi|r ivs the largest (coco) nvits f 

You just now ate the eystnuts from 
insult' of it, and you said that roasted they 
wen- like real chesttiuts. Now you Oiall oat 
llic l■lJVclo]^eH of these . . . 

“A*. 'I'hey taste like a melon; but not 
so good /IS the better melons. 

“0. True. And owing to their viscous 
iirilurc they are ill to digest; or say rather 
lli( \ arc not digested at all, and «iftcn issue 
fiKMi the body <juito unehaiigod. I don’t 
iniu Ii use them. I'hey are called in Maluvar 
jacaB , in Canarin and (TU/eniti fnnn't.\. . . . 
'I’ln tree is a gre/it and tall one ; and the 
finutsgniw from the wood of the sti'Ui, right 
lip to it, and not on the branches like other 
ti lilt', " — t/urcni, f. Ill . 

' TiOS. “ A certain fruit that in Malabar 
ii failed iaca, in C'anaru and (tiisurate 
/‘ni.in .irid /^unaM, by the Arabians /\nntx, 
\\\ the I'ersians Fatuui." — Linachoh’n^ Hak. 

s:.. 11 20. 

[e. Kilo. “The Jaques is a tree of the 
height of a choHtiiut.” — J\ifrnt'd d*‘ Latuf, 
Halv Sof. 11 JKKl. 

' Jt)2.‘l.— " We had Ziacche, a fruit very 
'.lie at this time."—/*. dt'No Ta/Zr, Hak. 
Sof. ii. 264.] 

167.1. -“Without the to\in (Madras) grows 
their lbcc‘ . . . Jawks, a Coat of Armour 
o^fl It, like an lledg-hog'.s, guards its 
Weighty Print."— /’n/cr, 40. 

isio. — “The jack-wood . . . nt first 
^ellow, hecomes on exi»osure to the air of 
tile colour of mahogany, and is of ns hue 
ii griiJii.”— J/ar/ti (/rahum, 101. 

1H7S.- “The inoiiHtrous jack that in its 
f’cecritric hulk eotitain.s a whole magazine of 
tiistes and smells.” — 7V/. Jivbmaon, In A/y 
J»dma Garden, id-bO. 

U will he, olj.served that the older 
Jiullionties mention two varieties of 
tin- fruit hy the names of Jiakl and 
^0-47, or modifications of these, different 
Iviiida aecoidiiig to Jordaiuis, only from 
flillerent }»artH of tlie tree according to 
i^'M Batata. I*. Vincenzo Maria (1(572) 
iilso distiijgnishes two kinds, one of 
'' Inch lie calls Qiacha BarcUj the, otlier 
Oiacha jxipa or yirasole. And Bheede, 
tlie great antliority on Malahar plants, 
•■''lys (iii, 19) : 

“Of this tree, hov'evor, they reckon more 
tlian 30 variotiea, distinguish od by the 
‘juahty of their fruit, but all may be reduced 
to two kinds ; the fruit of one kind distin- 
guished by plump and succulent pulp of 
fifiiioiouB honey flavour, being the vaxaka; 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


flabby pulp of inferior flavour, being the 

Txjakapa." 

More moflei'ii writers seem to have 
less ]ierce]ition in such matters than 
the old Iravellcrs, who entered more 
fully and sympathetieally into native 
tastes. Drury says, Imwvver, “There 
are st*veral varieties, hut what is calle<l 
the Honey -jack is hv far the sweetest 
/ind best.” 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovieus Homan us, in 
his fiftJi Tiooke and fifteene Chaptei- of 
his Navipicjonns, and ( ’hristopherus a 
Costa in his caji of laca. and (Iraria ah 
llorto, in the Second Bnoke, unci fourth 
Chai>ter,” saith the learned Paludanus 
. . . And if there he anybody so iin- 
reji.soiiuhle, HO sa\ we too — hy all means 
let him do so ’ [A iiart of this article 
is derived from the notes to Jordaiuis 
hy one of the juesenL writers. We may 
also add, in aid of such further investi- 
gation, that PalndanuH is the Latinised 
name of v.d. Bjoeckt*, the commentator 
on Luisehoteii. “ liiidovirus Koiimiins ” 
IS our old friend Vartliema, and “Gracia 
ah llorto” is Garcia l)e Orta.] 

JACKAL, b. The (!a7iu aureus^ L., 
seldom seen in the daytime, unless it he 
fighting with tlie vultures for carrion, 
hut in shrieking innltitiides, or rather 
what seem miillitufles from the noise 
the\ make, entering the jirecinets of 
villages, towns, of Oalciittu itself, after 
dark, and startling the newcomer with 
their hideous yells. Our word is not 
a]>]parently Anglo-Indian, being taken 
from the Turkish chahll. But the 
Pers. sdmghdl is close, and Skt. mgdla, 
‘the howler,’ is probably the first form. 
The common Hind, word is ah/ar, [‘the 
greedy one,’ Skt. ijndli]. The, jackal 
tJikcs the ]>laee of the fox as the object 
of hunting ‘meets’ in India; the in- 
digenous fox being too small for sport. 

1554. — “Non procul iiido audio magnum 
clamorcm et veliit hominiim irridontium in- 
Hultantiiimque voces. Interrogo quid sit; 
. . . narrant mihi ululatum esse boHtiarum, 
(pma Turoae CiaoaleB vocant. . . ."—il «*&«/. 
Epiat. i. p. 78. 

1615. — “The inhabitants do nightly house 
their goates and sheepo for foure of tacoalB 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), whereof 
an infinite number d<-' lurke in the obscure 
vaults.” — SdTuIys, KelaX'on, &c,, 206. 

1616. —“ . . . tb(^ JaokallB seem to be 
wild Doggs, who in great companies run 
up and down in the silent night, much 
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dioquioting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyse." — Terry ^ ed. 1665, p. 371. 

1 653. — ‘‘ Le BOhekal est vn csphcc dc chieri 
sauvuge, loquel deuieure tout lo jour en 
terre, et sort la unit cnant trois ou <]uatre 
fois h. certainea hcures .” — lie la BoHlIayv-le- 
(Joiiz, ed. 1657, p. 254. 

1672:— “ There is yet another kind of 
heaat which they cull Jackhalz ; they are 
horribly greed} of man’s Hosh, so the in- 
habitants beset the pnn’cs of their dead 
with heavy stone,'..”- liaUlurtuK (Germ, od ), 
422. 

1673. — “ An IJclli.sh concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox)." —Fiycr, 53. 

1681. — “ For here are many Jackalls, 
which catch thoir Hones, some Tnjrea tliat 
destroy their (!jittle , but the greatest of all 
i.s the King ; whoso endeavour is to keep 
thorn poor and in want.” ~Kn<)X, Oeiflony 87. 
On p. 20 he writes Jiuols. 

1711.-“ JackcallB, are remarkable for 
Howling in the Night ; one alone making 
a.s much noise as three or f<iur Gur Dogs, 
and in different Notes, ns if there were 
half a Dozen of fheni got together.” — 
Lwkifer^ 382. 

1810. — (V>lcbrookc {Essaiin^ ii. 109, [Life^ 

I. 55]) .siiells Bhakal. But Jackal vtim already 
Knglish. 

c. 1816.— 

“ The jackal’s troop, in gather’d cry. 

Bayed from afar, com plaining I y.” 

Eiege (tf Corinth, scxxiii. 

1880. — “’I’he mention of Jackal-hunting 
in one of the letters (<tf L<ird Mintc>) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 
the days when the Calcutta hounds used to 
throw oft at gun-6ro.”- Sat. Jiec. Feb. 14. 

JACK-SNIPE of Eiigli.sli pportRincn j 
i.t. (rullincujo gnllinnla, Linn., smaller 
than the coiiiinon snijie, G. scolopacinus, 
Bonaj). 

JACKASS COPAL. Thi.s is a 
trade name, and is a capital .specimen 
of Hohnon-Jobson. It is, according to 
Sir R. Burton, [ZanrAhar, i. 357], a cor- 
ruption of vluucdzi. There are three 
qualities of eojial in the Zanzibar 
market. 1. Sandarnsi m'ti, or ‘Tree 
Copal,’ gathered directly fnnn the tree 
which exudes it {Trnchylohuun Mosmm- 
Hcense). 2. Ghukdd or chalcazzi, dug 
from the soil, but seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1. 
3. The genuine Sandarusi, or true Cojial 
(the AnimJ of the Eiigli.sh market), 
which is also fossil, but of ancient 
production, and bears more than twice 
Ihe price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. Kirk in 

J. Linn. Soc. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of ckakdzi we have no 
authentic information. But consider- 


ing that a pitcli made of cojial and oil 
is used in Kutch, and that the cheaper 
copal would naturally he used for such 
a purpose, we may suggest as probable 
that tile word is a corr. of jafuizi, and 
— ‘ s/iip-co|)al.’ 

JACQUETE, 1 "own and (Ijqie, n.p. 
The name, ])rf>]>erly Jakad, formerly 
atbiched t.o a ]ilace at the extreme west 
horn of ihe Kalhiawar IVninsula, where 
sL'inds the t(*m])le of Dwarka (q.v.). 
Also ajiplied by the Portugne.se to the 
(lulf oi (’lit, ('ll. (See ([iioijition from 
(^aiiKums under DIUL-SIND.) The last 
important map winch gives this naiiu*, 
•so ur as w’e are aw'arc, is Aaron Arrow- 
smith’.s great Ma]» of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka ajipears under the name 
of Juggut. 

1.525.— (Moloquyaz) “ hoM.s the rcvouuL' of 
(Vy.stiui, \(hich is in a town calltirl Zaguete 
where there is a |»lac(j of I'llgnmago fif 
gcntoo.s which i.s called Cnisna. , . — 

Lemhmni^a das (hmsasdo India, 35. 

1,5.53.-“ From the Dml c.stuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues , and from the 
same Jaquete, ulnch i.s the site of one of 
the pririeii>al tomples of that beathomsni, 
with n ni>l»le town, to our city Dm of the 
Kingdom of (JuzBiat, .58 leagues.”— /farms 
1. ix. 1. 

15.55. — “ Whilst the tide was at its greatest 
height wc arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where we de.seriod signs of fine wont-hcr, 
Hiich as Hoa-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sua-W'eetls .” — SUU ’A/i, p. 77. 

[1563. — “ Pas.sod the point of Jacquette, 
whesre is that famous temple of the KosLutos 
(.see RAJPOOT)."— IV. iv. 4.] 

1726. — In Valerityri’H maj) we 6nd Jaquete 
marked as a town (at the west ixunt «>f 
Kathinw’ar) and Knceatla da Jaquete for the 
Gulf of Cuteh. 

1727. — “The next sea-port town to Ba>t, 
is Jigat. It stands on u Point of low' liaiid, 
called (!ape Jigat. The Gity makes a good 
Figure from the Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples.” - yt . Jlamifton, i. 135 ; [od. 1744]. 

1813.—“ Jigat Point ... on it is a 
lOguda ; the place whore it stands was 
ornierly called Jigat More, but now by the 
Hindoos horecar (I'.r. Dwarka, q-v.). At a 
distance the pagoda has very much the 
appearance of a ship under sail. . . . Groat 
numliers of pilgrims from the interior vi.sit 
Jigat i>agoda. . . .” — Milhurn, i. 150. 

1841. — “Jigat /Vm/ called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
near the coast.” — Jiorshurgh, IHrectory, 6th 
ed., i. 480. 

JADE, B. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so 
wonderfully wrought in that and 
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(it her Asiatic countries ; the yashm of 
I, lie Persians ; nephrite of miiieralo- 

Tlie derivation of the word has been 
lli(‘ sul)ject of a good de^l of contro- 
versy. VVe were at one time inclined 
to connect it with tlie yaHa-idah^ the 
?/(/(/« stone used by the nomads of 
feiilral Asia in conjuring for rain. 
TIic stone so used was liowever, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakintb, (jiioted in a 
iiol,e with which we were favoured by 
tin* lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
a hezoar (q v.). 

Major Tbiverty, in his fraiislation of 
il-'- TnlHd'tit-i-Ndsir/, in a ]»assage re- 
icrriiig to tile regions of Tuklniristaii 
aii'i llaniian, has the following ; “That 
li.ict of countTV has also been famed 
and ( ('l(‘biated, to the, uttermost ])arls 
ot the coiintrieH of the world, for its 
iiiines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
civstal, bejadali [jadt*], and other 
IlMccious] things” (p. 421). On hc- 
Tiis note runs : “ 'rin‘ name of 

.1 gem, 1)\ some .said to be a sjiecies 
ol nib\, and by others a .s])ecies of 
s;i|>]thire , but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interiu’etation .seems 
hoN\e\(U’ chiefly, it not altogether, sug- 
gested by the name ; whilst tin* epi- 
iln*ls (oinjKiimded of hojddu, a.s given 
III di( tioiiarie.s, suggest a red mineral, 
"'linhjade rarely is. And Prof. Max 
Muller, in an intere.sting letter to the 
V///nv(, dated Jan. 10, 1880, .state.s that 
die name ‘jadv was not known in 
Purojie till after the di.scovery of 
Aiinu'iea, and that tlie jade brought 
Ij’Kin Ainenea was called by the 
''^I'i'uiiards jnedrn dv ijada, lu*eanse it 
''as sii])j»(jsed to cure pain in tlie 
groin (Mp. ijada) ; for like reasons to 
"lucli it was called hipia nephnheus^ 
''hence nephrite (see Bailey^ below), 
f^keat, .s.\. says: “It is of unknown 
yrigin ; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
fJowell finds yedd a material out of 
"Kieh ornameiils are made, in the 
Diinjuvaddna ; but it does not .seem 
Ije Sanskrit.” Prof. Muller’s ety- 
iiiology seems incontrovertible ; but 
die present work has afforded various 
f'xaniples of curious eWniological co- 
of this kina. [Prof. Max 
Muller’s etymology is now accepted by 
the N.E.p. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
uew edition of his Cmcise Did. The 
latter adds that ijada ifl connected with 
rile Latin ^7^a.] 


[1595.-~“ A kinde of greene stones, which 
tho Spaniards call Piedras hijada4B, and we 
vse for spleono Htonea."— Iialeiff?L, 

Guiana, 24 (quoted in JV.E.D.).] ' 

1730. — *‘Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on the colour of Olivo, esteemed for its 
Hiirdnosa and Virtuo.s by tho Turh and 
Poles, who adtorn their tiiu' .Sabres with it ; 
and said to ho a pre.sorvutivo against the 
nophritick i'o\\c\i."~~Jiailei/8 Eng. Diet. s.v. 

JADOO, s. Hind, from jddu, 
Skt. ydtu j conjuring, magic, hoens- 

JKICII.S. 

flS'ifi. — “‘Prny, sir,’ B.iifl the harbor, ‘ 
that Sansent, oi what language ‘ Muy be 
it IS jadOO,' 1 replied, iii a soloinn and deep 
voice." — Pandurang Jlan, od. 1873, i. 127.] 

JADOOGUB, M. Properly Hind. 
jadflghar, ‘ conjuring- hou.se ’ (.see the 
last). The term commonly ap]died by 
nalivc.M to a Prcema.soiis’ Lodge, when 
there is one, at an Engli.sb .station. 
On the Bombay .side it is also called 
iihaitdn khtina (.see Jiurtoii’s Sind He- 
'viaiied), a name con. sonant to the ideas 
id' an Italian jiriist who intimated to 
one of the present writer.s that he had 
he^ard tlie raising of the devil was 
]»ractised at Ma.sonic ineeting.s, and 
asked hia friend’s opinion as to the 
fact. In *S, India the Jjodge is called 
TdliCi-veila-KovU, ‘Chit-head Temple,’ 
hecau.se nart of the rite of initiation is 
.sn])]»ose(i to consist in the candidate’s 
head being cut otf and put on again, 

JAFNA, JAFNAPATAM, n.p. 

The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and capitiil of the Tamil kings on the 
singular jieuin.sula which forms the 
iiortheriiinost part of Ceylon. The 
real name is, according to Emersi/ii 
Teiinent, Ynlpannan, and it is on the 
whole nrobable that this name is identi- 
cal witli the (hihhii (Prom.) of Ptolemy. 
[T1 le Madras Gloss, gives the Tamil 
name as Vdzhppdnam, from yazh-pdnan, 
‘a lute-player’; “called after a bliiid 
min.strel of that name from tlie (Jhola 
country, who by ])ermiHsion of the 
Singhalese king obtained pos.se»sion of 
Jaffna, then uninhabited, and intro- 
duced there a colony of the Tariiid 
people.”] 

1553.—“. . . tho Kingdom TriquinamaM, 
which at the upper cud of ita coast udjoina 
another called Jafanapatam, which stands 
at the northern part of the island." — Jiarros, 
III. ii. cap. i. 

c. 1566.— In Cosare de' Federioi it is written 
Oianifanpatan. — Rainusio, iii. 390i;. 
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[JAPFEY, 8. A flcreeu or lattioe- 
work, made generally of bainl) 0 (>, UHed 
for various y)urpoaea,' such as a fence, a 
support for climbing i)lants, &c. The 
ordinary Pers. ja'fari is derived from 
a person of the name of Ja'far; hut 
Mr. Platts suggests that in the sense 
under consideration it may he a corr. 
of Ar. za^irat, zafr, ‘a luaided lock.’ 

[1882. — “ Of vinos, the branches must 
also l)e e(iually spread over tho jaffry, so 
that light and heat inav have access id 
the whole.” — Trans. Afjri. llort. Snc, huL 
ii. 202.] 

JAGKJEBT, s. Coarse, brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms. The wild dat(‘ 
tree {Phoenix niilimdris^ Iloxb.), Hind. 
kluijflry is that which chiefly siijiplies 
palm-sugar in (Tuzerat and Coroman- 
del, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the jjalmyra, the car> ola, and tlu* coco- 
]ialin all give it ; the lirst as the sta])le 
of Tiniievelly and northern Ceylon ; 
the .second chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
^\here it is known 1o Euro])ean.s as the 
Ja^gei^ Palm (kit ill of native.s) ; the 
third is much drawn for toddy (m-''-) 
in the coast districts of Wesf-ern India, 
and this is occasionally boiled for sugar. 
Jaggery is usually made in the form of 
small round cakes. CreaL cjuantities 
are produced in Tinnevellv, where the 
cakes used to pass as a kind of currency 
(as cakes of salt used to ]»asH in j>art.s 
of Africa, and in Western China), and 
do even yet to some small extent. In 
Bombay all rough unrefined sugar-stuff 
is known by this name ; and it is the 
title under wliicli all kinds of lialf- 
yirepared sugar is classified in the tariff 
of the Railways there. The word 
jaggary is only another form of sugar 
(fj.v.), heinj; like it a corr. of the Skt. 
garkardy Konkaiii mklaird^ [Malayal. 
chakkard^ whence it yiassed into Port, 
jm/ora, jagra]. 

1516. — “Sugar of palms, which they call 
zagara.” — Barbosa, W. 

1553. — Exports from the Maldives “also 
of fish-oil, ooco-nuts, and jdgara, which is 
made from these after the manner of sugar.” 
—Barron, Dec. III. liv. hi. cap. 7. 

1561. — “Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
trees.” — Oort'ea, LerveUu, f. 2, 592. 

1563.—“ And after they have drawn this 
pot of fura, if the tree giVbs much they 
draw another, of which they make sugar, 
prepared either by sun or fire, and this they 
call jagra." — Garda, f. 67. 


c. 1567.— “There come every yeere from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenne or fifteene 
groat Shippes (to Ohuul) laden with great 
nuts . . . and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Oiagra.”— Capsar Prrdrnh, 
m Jlak/. li. 844. 

1598. — “Of the aforesaid sura they like- 
wise make sugar, winch i.s called lagra , 
they soeth tho water, and set it in the sun, 
whereof it beeoinelh sugar, but it ia little 
esteemed, because it i.s of a browun colour." 
—Linsr/uttcn, 102; [flak. Son. n. 49]. 

1616. — “Some .small qiiautily of wuno, but 
not common, i.a made among them , they 
call it Rual (see ABBACK), distilled from 
Sugar, and a sjiic;* rindo of a tree callcfl 
Jagra.”— iTf/Tv, od. 1665, j). 365. 

1727. — “The I’rodncc of the Samoriii^ 
Country i.s . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 
prodneeth Jaggery, a kind f)f sugar, and 
Copera (see COPBAH), or the kernels of tlm 
Nut dried.”— .1. Hamilton, i. 306 : [od. 174-1, 
1. 80H1. 

o. 1750-60.- “Arrack, a coarse sort of 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar are abo 
extracted from it ’’(coco jialm). — Grose, i. 47 

1807. — “The Tan or fermoniod juice, niid 
the Jagory or iusplssatod juioo of the I’.il- 
Hiira tree . . . aro in thus country more 
o.slocmed than those of the wild date, which 
is contrary to tho opinion of the Bengalese ’’ 
— F. Bmkanan, &c., i. ft. 

1860 .—“ Jn this .state it is sold as jaggery 
in the bazaars, at about throe faiH^hmgs per 
pound .” — Tenor nt's dry ton, lii. 524. 


JAGHEEE, JAGHIRE, s. Per.^. 
jdglr, lit. ‘ jdace-hohling.’ A hcriidiUii y 
ussiginuent of laud and of its rent as 
annuity. 

[c. 1590.— “ are issued for 
. . . appuintmenis to jagirs, without 
military service.” — Ain, i. 261. 

[1617. — “ Hoe (^uittoB diuurs small Jaggers 
to tho King.” — Sir T. Hoe, Hak. Sue. ii. 449.] 

c 1666.— “. . . Not to speak of what 
they finger out of tho Pay of every llorao- 
man, and of the number of the HnrHe.s ; 
which certainly amounts to very conaiderablo 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghin, that is, good Ijands for their 
Ponsujns,” — Bernier, E.T. 66 ; [ed. Constable, 
213]. 

1673.— “It (Runit) has for its Mainten- 
ance the Income of six Villogos ; over 
which tlie Governor sometimes presides, 
Hoiiiotimes not, being in tho Jaggea, or 
diocese of another." — Fryer, 120. 

„ “ Jageah, an Annuity.”— /ftirf. liidtx, 

vi. 

1768.—“ I say, Madam, I know nothing of 
books ; and yet I .believe upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a JlglliX0« 
] can talk my two hours without feelii^ 
the want of them.”— Mr. Lofty, in Thx 
Good-Natured Man, Aot ii. 
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1778.— “Should it be more agrooable to 
the })artio8, Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir Jethn and his Ludy, for their joint lives, 

John. — A Jagghire 7 

“ Thomas. — 'I'hc term is Indian, and 
me!in‘< an annual Income.” — h'oote^ The 
Xiihith, i, 1. 

\Vc believe the traditional stajro jirn- , 
tiiiiH-iation in those passu(?es Is Jag Hire j 
(iiss')iiarit in both syllables to Mirr) ; | 

.ind this IS also the pronunciation nivon in 
home dictionaries. 

1778.- - “ . . . Jaghires, which wore always 
loiits arising from lands.” — Ow/f, od. l-SOIl, 
u f.2. 

1M09.- “ He was nominally in possession of 
\ I lr^rcr jaghire."— Aii. \’nhufiu. i. 401 

\ territory adjoimut? Fort St. (leori^o 
w i> Kai}' known as tho Jaghire. or the 
t'l -Him)}}/'* Jaghire, and IS often s(» mon- 
ti'iiujil III histories of the 18tb century. This 
li rritory, grantoil to tho (Vunpany by tho 
iN.ilml) of Areot in 17.'>0 an<l 17tW, nearly 
iiiswers to the former (lollcotorale of (’hon- 
pilpiit and [iresent ( 'ollocbirate of Madras. 

[Ill Ibo fulliiwiii^ the refiTi'iicH* is to 
till* or Lrili.'il coiiiicil of the 

I’-dli.iii tnlics on the N.W. frontier. 

|1SK)() — “No doubt upon the occasion of 
I-onl (lur/xm’s introdnotion to the Waziris 
.\nd the Mohniunds, he will inform their 
Jagirs that he has lonif since written a 
h'lok about thoin.” — thnfemporartf lie*\ 
j). 2K2.J 

JAGHEEBDAIt, s. P.— H. jdjlr- 

the hohler of u jagheer. 

[1813 — “. . . in tho Mahratta oinpiro the 
principal Jaghlredars, or nobles, appear m 
the field. . . .” — Ro}-l)fs, Or. Mnn. 2nd od. 

1. 328. 1 

1826 — “The Resident, many officers, 
moil of rank . . . jagheerdara, Brahmins, 
and I’lindits, were present, assembled round 
my father .” — Piuiditranq Ilari, 389; fed. 
1873, ii. 2r)91, 

1883. — “The Sikhs administered the 
country by moans of jaghoerdarB, and 
paid them by their jagheers : the English 
adminiaterod it by highly paid British 
oflicers, at tho same time that they en- 
deavoured to lower tho taud-tax, and to 
introduce grand material reforms.'’ — 
fi<i,*}oortk Smith, L. of Ld. Laiortiice. i. 378. 

JAIL-KHANA, a. A hybrid word 
h>r ‘a gaol,* commonly used in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

JAIN, 8. and adj. The noii-Brah- 
inanical sect so called ; believed to 
Tjejiresent the earliest heretics of Bud- 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 
itiw in Mysore, Oanaro, and in some 


jiartR of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they a]>]ieur to have 
lieen numerous on the ^v>a.st of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and Northern 
India and Behar. The Jaiim are gener- 
ally merchants, and some have been 
men of cnoiinoiis wealth (see CoL~ 
brook/ s Esnays, i. 378 seqq. ; TLassen, in 
Irul. Antiq. h. 193 srqij , 258 The 

iPiine is Skt. jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
a]»plied to certain saints worshipped 
b> the aec,t in the iilacc of mids ; it is 
also a name of the Budahas An 
older name for the followers of the 
sect appears to have been Niryrantha, 
‘without bond,’ ]»roperly the title of 
Jam asrdics only (otherwise Yatu), 
[and in ]iui‘ticiilar of the Diyamharn 
or ‘sky-clad,’ naked Ijraneh]. {LUirndl, 
S. Imlian Palaroyi upky, ji. 47, note.) 

[c. 1.^90. — “Jaina. The founder of this 
wonderful sy.stcin wiia tliniv, also called 
Arhut, or Arhant.” — .\ln, ed. Jam'tt, iii. 188.] 

JALEEBOTE, s. Jdim. A 

marine corrutilioii of jolly-boat {Roe- 
buck). (See GALLEVAT.) 

JAM, s. Jdni. 

a A title home by certain cliie/s in 
Kutch, in Kathiawar, and on the 
lower Indus, The derivation is very 
obscure (see Elliot, i. 495). The title 
is probably Bilfich originally. There 
are several Jams iii Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Jam of 
Las Bela State, a well-known depend- 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea. [Mr. 
Longworth Dames writes : “ I do not 
think the word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
in the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 
using Sindhi as the natives do, refer- 
ring to the tribes of the Indus vall^ 
without regard to the modern bound- 
aries of the province of Sindh. As 
far as I know, it is used as a title, not 
by Balocbes, but by indigenous trilies 
of Rajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
all Musulmans. The Jam of Las Bela 
belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera OhazT 
Khan District ii is used by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
them Baloc]^es. Tlie principal tribe 
there using it is the Udhana. It 
is also an honorifle title among the 
Mochis of Dera Ghazi Kh&n town.**] 
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[c. 1590. — “On the Gujarat aide towards 
the aouth is n ZamindiCr of note whom they 
cull J4in. . . — Aln^ ed. Jarrett^ ii. 250. 

[1843. — See under DAWK.] 

b. A nautical Tiieasurc, Ar. zdm, pi. 
u::v3dm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of 1014 under JA8E. 
It is repeatedly used in the Mohit of 
Sidi ’All, puhlishetl in the J. A.*}. 
Bengal. It would .'i])})ear from J. Prin- 
aep’s remarks there that the word is 
used in various ways. Thus Baron J. 
Hammer writes to Priiiscp : “Con- 
cerning the measure of nzwdvi the first 
section of the ITTd. eluqiter explain.s 
as follows : ‘ The ::um is either the 
jiractical one (’f/rjT?), or the rhetorical 
i^istildhl — hut this the acute Prmsep 
suggests should he astarhihi^ ‘])crtain- 
iiig to the divisions of the aatrolahi* ’). 
The practical is one of the 8 parts into 
which day and night are divided ; the 
rhetorical (hut read the a^itrolahic) is 
the 8th jiart of an inch (imba) in the 
aseension and desceiisioii of the stars ; 
... an explanation which hel])s me 
not a hit to understand the true 
measure of a zdm, in the reckoning of 
a shiji’s course.” Prinae]) then eluci- 
dates this : The zdm. in ]»ractical jiar- 
lance is said to he the 8th jiart of day 
and night ; it ia in fact a nautical 
watch or Hindu pahar (see PUHUR). 
Again, it is the 8th }iart of the. ordinary 
inch, like thvjau or harleycorn of tlie 
Hindus (the 8th part of an angul or 
digit), of which jaa, zdin is po.ssi))ly a 
corruption. Again, the iadha or inch, 
and tne or i of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru- 
ments of the Aral) navigators ; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi ’Ali’s hook that the udba ’ w’as very 
nearly equal to 96' and the r;dm to 12'. 
Prinsep had also found on enquirj 
among Arab mariners, that the term 
zam was still well known to nautical 
jieople as i of a geogra])hieal degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation ; it was also 
stated to he still applied to terre^strial 
measurements (see J.A.S.B. v. 642-3). 

1013.— -“J’ai d^jk parl^ de Sdrira (road 
Sarftaza) qui c.«)t Bitu^e k TextroraitiS do 
Vile do Lkmeri, k cerit-vingt z&md, de Kalu.” 
— Ajalb'al-Htnd, od. Van der Ldh ct Marcel 
Beric, 176. 

,, “Un marin m’a fapnort^ qu’il 
avait fait la travera^ de HlSrira (Sarbaza) k 
la Chine dans un Sambouq (see BAMBOOK). 
‘Nous avions parcouru,’ dit-il, ‘un espace 


de oinquante loraqu'une temp^ie 

fondit sur notre embarcatiun. . . . Ayani 
fait do I'oau, noiifi rorntmofl k la voile vers 
le Senf, suivant ses inHtructions, et nous y 
abordkmes flains et saufs, aprks un voyage 
do quinzo thjnk."—lUd. pp. 190-91. 

15.54. —“26th VoTAQE from Caheut id 
Kanlafun " (nee GUARDAFUI). 

“. . . you run from Calicuf to Kol/uiui 
{i.f. Kalpuni, one of the Liaccudive Ids ) 
two z&ms in the dirootion of W. by S., Iho 

8 t»r 9 z&mz W.S.W. (thi.s course is in thi> 

9 deijree channol through the l^ocadives). 
then you muy rejoice jls you have jjot cIcju 
of the islands of /«/, from tlioiice W. hy 
and W.N.W. till the polo is 4 inches and m 
quarter, and thou true west to Kurdoftin." 

“*27th VoYAOE, Jhfi to Muhicca 

“Leaving Did you go first H.H.K. till the 
polo IB 5 inches, and side then towards the 
land, till tho distance botwcon it and the 
ship is si.\ zS.mB ; from thonco you sti'cr 
S.S.E. . . . ytMi must not side all at oticc 
but by degrees, first till the farkailam 

and 7 in the Little Boar) are made by 'i 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thence id 
S K. till ja)kadnni arc 71 incho.s, from 
thence true east at a r.ite of 18 z&mB, then 
>ou htt\e passed C’eylon.'’— T/)c Mohii, in 
.I.A.S.n. y. 46,5. 

The meaning of this last rontier i^ • 
“Steer SS.K. till yon are in 8" N. Liit. 
(lat. of Capo Comoriii); make then a litthi 
n)<»ro casting, but koop 72 niilos between 
you and the coast of ( Jeylon till you find the 
^ and 7 of Ursa Minor have an altitude 
of only 12“ 24' (if. till you are in N. T^nt. 
6“ or 5"), and tnon Btoor diio east. When 
you h.'4,ve gone 21G miles yon will he (piite 
clear of Ceylon." 

]625.— “Wo cast anchor under the island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Tais, which 
we left behind us, 24 giam. Giam is a 
measure usetl by the Arab and Porsnm 
pilots in the Persian (riilf ; and every giam 
IS equal to 3 leagues ; insouuieh that from 
Cais to Kharg wo had made 72 leagues," - 
P. drUa Vallt'^ ii. 81G. 

JAMBOO, JUMBOO, s. The Rose- 
apple, Eugenia jamhoi^^ L. Jambosn 
viilgaT'i,% liecand. ; Skt. jamha. Hind, 
yam, jambu^ jarurul^ &c. This is the 
UHC in Bengal, hut there i.s great 
confiiflion in application, both col- 
loquially and in hooks. The name 
jamhu is ;ii»plied in some parts of 
India to the exotic (q.v.), fts 

well as to other species of EugeniU j' 
including the jdmun (see JAMOOK)) 
with wdiich the rose-apple is often con- 
founded in books. They are very 
diflerent fruits, though they have both 
been classed by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under JAMOON). [Mr. Skeai notes that 
the word is applied by the Malays both 
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to the rose-apple and the guava, and 
Wilkinson {Diet. s.v.) notes a large 
number of fruits to which the name 
jimbii is applied.] 

Ganna de Orta mentions the rose- 
under the name lambos, and 
sayb (1503) that it had been recently 
introduced into (ioa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Kaqmia MaUu - 
cfja.sv'.s, L., which is stated in h'orbes 
Watson’s Catalogue of nomtiiiclature to 
be called in Hengal Malnkn Jumrfn^ 
and 111 Tamil Maldkd viaram i.r. 

‘ Malacca tree.’ The Skt. name jarnh/i 
is, in the Malay language, ayipluid with 
(listinguishing adjectises to all the 
^)ie(“ies. 

“The trees wliureon the lambOs 
tio ^rn)W aro as great as IMurntrces." — 
Lmurhotcn, Hak. Soc. ii. I51.J 

K'wli. - P. Vincenzo Mnrin (lcscril*es the 
Giambo dTudia with great procasion, and 
uImi the Giambo di China— no doubt ./. 

— tmt at too great length for 
extract, jip. 

— “ In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, (locoes.”- Fitjei, 4G. 

1727.— “ 'I’hoir Jambo Mnhvro (at(»on)is 
\erv l>o!uitiful and pleasant.” .1. Hamilton, 

1 2 :)."); led. 1741, i. 2 : 18 1. 

1810. — “'Phe jumboo, a species of rose 
apple, with its (lower like crimson tassels 
I'lvenng every part of the stem .” — Malta 
tfiu/iam, 22. 

JAMES AND MARY, n.p. The 
name of a famous saud-baiik in the 
Hoogly R. below (Calcutta, winch has 
l»ceii fatal to many a ship. It is 
iiientioned under 1748, in the record 
ol a survey of the river quoted in Long, 
1' 10. Tt is a common allegation that 
t he name is a corruption of the Hind, 
words jal mariy w'ith the supposed 
'ueaiiiiig of ‘dead water.’ J3ut the 
lyal origin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Bird wood has shovn, out of India 
Otlicc records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the Royal Jaims and 
Afari/,” in September 1694, on that 
Hand -bank {Letter to the Courty from 
(LuUanutteey Dec. 19, 1694). [Re- 

port 071 Old Mecordsy 90.] This shoal 
aj>pears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilot, 1711. 

JAMMA, s. P. — H. jilmuy a piece 
of native clothing. Thus, in composi- 
tion, see PYJAMMAB. Also stuff for 
Clothing &c., e.g. mom -jama, wax- 
cloth. [“The jama may have been 
2 F 


Imnight by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen ii is 
tborouglily Indian and of ancient date" 
{Tiajendndala Mitray Dido-Aryansy i. 
187 fic(/.] 

[1813. — “The hotter sort (of Hindus) wear 
. . . a jama, or long gown of white calico, 
which is tied round the middle with a 
fnngod or embroidered sash .” — Forltes Ot. 
Mrm. 2nd ed. i. .72 J. 

JAMOON, s. Hmd. jdmmiy jd-mariy 
jdtnli, &c. The name of a poor fruit 
cimimou in many jnirts of India, and 
.apparentlx 11 1 E. Africa, the Eugenia 
juinholantt, Lamk. {Ctthjpirtmlhet. jam- 
liolana of Willdenow, SmygLam jamho- 
lanum of Decand ) This seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia jamfm, 
or Kose-aj)i)le (see JAMBOO, above), by 
tln‘ author of a not** on Leyden’s Buber 
wliicli Mr. Erskim* justly corrects 
(Baber’s own acN oiiiit is very accurate), 
by the translators of Jbn Batuta, and 
apparently, as n'gards the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. The latter 
gives jamit' as Hn Indian, and zam as 
the, Aiabic name. The name janibil 
ayipears to be ajijilied to this fruit at 
Bombay, wbicli ol course promotes the 
confusion sjiokcu of. In native 
[iracl/ice the stones of this fruit have 
been allegeii to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
lm\e confirmed tins. 

c. 13“*. — “ The inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which they cull JamUn, 
and which reHornble.s an olive ; it has a stone 
like the olive, but has a very sweet taste.” 
— Jhi Batuta, ii. 191. Klsewhoro the trans- 
lators wnto UiioiimoOn (iii. 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spoiling indicated in the original, hut 
surely by some error. 

c. l.^)30. — “ Another is the Jamail. ... It 
is on the whole a fine looking tree. Its fruit 
rosoiiibles the black grape, liiit has a mtiro 
ncid taste, and is not very good."— Baber, 
325. The note on this runs: “This, Dr. 
Hunter says, is the Eugenia Jambolana, the 
rose-ayiyile ( Eugenia javibolaiw., but not the 
rose-apple, whiuh is now called Eugenia 
janihu . — D.W,). The jA/niin has no rosem- 
blanco to the rose-apple ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything else, but grows 
on a tall tree.” 

15C3.— “I will oat of those olives, , at 

least they look like such ; but they are very 
ustriugent {pontieoit) us if binding, — | — , and 
yet they do look like ripe (Tiordova olives. 

“0. They are called Jambolones, and 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove ; in its loaves the tree resembles 
the arbutus ; but like the jack, the people 
of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.” — Garcia, f. Illy. 
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1859.— “The Indian jainli. ... It ia a 
noble tree, which adurna some of the ccaat 
villages and plantations, and it produces a 
damaun-like fruit, with a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour." — Burton, in J.R.U.S. ix. 36. 

JANCADA, K. Tills name wa.s 
given to certain responsible guides in 
the Nair country who escorted 
travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, giiaranteemg their security 
with their own lives, like the Bhats 
of Giizcrat. The w’ord is Malayal. 
channadam {i.e. rhangngddam, [the 
Madras Gloss, writes channtitam, and 
derives it from Rkt. sanghdta, ‘union’]), 
with the same spelling as that of the 
word given as the origin of jangar or 
jangada, ‘ a raft.’ Inese jancadas or 
jangadus .seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 
charges. Thn.s ; 

1513. — “Thi.s man who so rosoluloly died 
was one of the jangadOB of the Pagodo. 
'i'hey are culled jangades because the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, send ns guardians of the 
Jiouses of the Pagodes in their territories, 
two men as captains, who are men of honour 
Mild g<K)d cavaliers. Such guardians are 
called jaxLgadas, and have soldiers of guard 
under them, and are os it were the Coun- 
sollors and Ministers of the affairs of the 
pogodes, and they receive their maintenance 
from the establishment and its revenues. 
And sometimes the king changes them and 
appoints others." Oorrea, iv. 328. 

c. 1610. — “ I travelled with another Cap- 
tain . . . who hud with him those Jongai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act a.s escort 
to those who require them. . . . Every one 
takes them, the weak for safety uud protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
groat companies and well armed, take them 
only us witnesses that they are notaggross(»rs 
‘in case of any dispute with the Nairs." — 
Pgrard df IaukiI, ch. xxv. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 339, 
arid soo Mr. (irny’s note /» hco\ 

1672. — “The safest of all journeyings in 
India are those through the Kingdom of the 
Nairs and the Humonn, if you travel with 
Gioncadas, the most perilous if you go 
alone. These Oiancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venture their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remunera- 
tion, to guarantee tho safety of travellers. ” 
— P. Vincenzo Maria, 127. 

See also ChungaUium, in Burton's Goa, 
p. 198. 

JANOAB, s. A raft. Port, jan- 
goda. [“ A double platform canoe made 
by placing a floor pf boards across two 
boats, with a bamboo railing.” (Madras 
Gloss.).] This word, chiefly colloquial, 
is the Tamil-Malayal. sJuingdifum, 


channdiam (for the derivation of which 
see JANCADA). It is a word of par- 
ticular interest as being one of the few 
Dravidian words, [hut perhaps ulti- 
mately of Ski. origin], pre.servpd in 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
occurring in the Periplus as our ([no- 
tation shows. Bliite^m dc^es not (‘.all 
tlie word an Indian term. 

c. 80 90.— “The vessels belonging to those 
placc.s {Camara, Poduce, and Soputma on the 
oa.st coa.st) which hug the shore to Limyrice 
{hlmgricc), and others also called ^dyyapa, 
which consist ol the largest canoes of .single 
iiinbors lashed together ; and again those 
biggest of all which .sail to Cliryso end 
Canges, and are called Ko\av8Lo<l>u)VTa .^' — 
Prrlptu.^, in Muller's Grog. Gr. Min., i. 
“The first part of this name for boats or 
.ship.s IS rao.st [irobably tho Tam. kuhnda- 
hollowed: tho last iklam houi," — Burnell, 
S.l. Palarographg, 612. 

c. 1.504. — “He held in ro.adinoss many 
jangadaa of timber " — Correa, Leiulas, 1 
1. 476. 

t. 1540. — “. . . and to that purpose 
h.ad already commanded twci groat Rafts 
(jAgadas), covered with dry wi^od, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to be 
placed at the entering mb) the Port."- 
J*inU} (orig. caj). xlvi.), in Cogan, [). 56. 

1,553. — “ . . . the fleet . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessels of 
all kinds, u great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
(•ontrivaiices on vdiich were 150 men." - 
Barros, 11. i. 5. 

1598 — “Such as stayed in tho ship, soino 
tooke V)ords, deals, and other peeces of 
wood, and bound them together (which y 
Portmgals cal langadas) every man what 
they could catch, all hoping to save their 
lives, hut of all those thoro camo but two 
men safe to shore." — Tdnschotm, p. 147 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 181 ; and see Mr. Gray on 
Pgrard dr l^iml, Huk. Soc. i. f>3 srq ]. 

1602. — “ For his object was to see if he 
could rescue them in jaugadas, which be 
ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars." — Couto, Doc. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. 10. 

1756.—“ . . . having set fire to a jimgodo 
of Bouts, these dnving down towards the 
Fleet, conqielled them to weigh." — Capl- 
JiKhoH, in Jialr/fmple'a Dr. Rep. i. 199. 

c. 1790. — “Sangarie." See quotation 
under HACKERY. 

c. 1793. — “ Nous nous remlmes on ohemin 
k six hoiiros du matin, et pufuames la 
rivibro dans un sangarie ou oanot fait d'un 
[lolmier creus^.” — Jlaafner, ii. 77. 

JANOOMAT, ZANOOHAT. 
JAMAHEY, &c., n.p. The town and 
state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Burmese Zimmdy by the Siamese Xien^- 
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vKti or Kiaruj-maiy is so called iu 
ji/irniti ves of Uk* 1 7tli c.eutiirv. Serious 
ctlortH to establish trade with this place 
w*-ie made by the E.l. Company in 
tlic early part of the 17th century, of 
winch notice w'ill lx* found in l^urchas, 
J*ihfnrnagey and Sainsburv, tjf. in vol. 
1 (1614), ]»p. 311, 325 ; (Hilfl) j). 425 ; 
(1617) li. p. 90- '^riie place has af^ain 
bciome the scene of eonmien ial and 
politual interest; an Eii^dish Vice- 
( ’(insulate has been esiablishetl ; and a 
lailway survey underlahmi. [See 
A Thoamind MiUs ou an 
Khjthanf^ 74 .srr/i/.] 

L-. latl. “Out of this Luke of 
juinior . . . Ho four verj :iiul Hocj> 

rviirs proeooH, whereof th(‘ first . . . run 
nelh EustwnrH throu|?h all the Kiii|;doins 
<if Simian and Sunn . . . ; tin* Second, 
Jangrumaa . . . disimhokini; into the Sea 
|)\ tlio liar of A/orfahatiii in the Kingdom 
o1 7V//«. . — J‘iHto {in ('ogaii, ]().*»). 

irifi.'} —(Harms illustrates the positum of 
tlie (liirereut kingdoms of India by the 
litrurtr of a (loft) hand, laid with the )>nlni 
downwards) “And as regards tho >Nesterri 
part, following always tins sinew <»f the 
loreliiiger, it will correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lie the kingdom of Av.l, and 
Hroriiil, and JangomA.”- 111. ii. 5. 

e 1 .^87. —“I went from /V(/a to lamayhey, 
vliu ll IS in tho Countrey of the /Ainifi'ntnniw, 
wliom we call langomes ; it is five and 
twentio dayos iournoy to J^orlheast from 
l'‘ gu. . . , Hither to lamayhey conic many 
Merchants out of (-hnia, and bring groat 
store of Muske, (rold, Silver, and many 
things of China worko." — H, Pdch. in 

Jhill. ii. 

e. 1606. — “Hilt the jieuple, or most part 
<*f them, Hod to the torritorios of tho King 
of Jangoma, whore they were mot by the 
J'.idre Friar Francisco, of the Annuneintion, 
who was there negotiating ...” - RitcarrOy 

1612. — “The Siamese go out with their 
bends shaven, and leave long mustachioe.s 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Poguans. The same may ho said of 
and the Laujues ” (see LAN 
J0HN).-Coido, V. vi. 1. 

e. 1615. — “The King (of Pogn) which now 
pngnoth . . . hath in his time recovered 
trom the King of Syam . . . the town and 
kingdnni of Zaxigomay, and therein an 
paghshnian called Thtmwf Samu^ff who not 
had boon sent from Syam by 
Master Lucok AnthonuKin, to discover tho 
trade of that country by the sale of certaine 
goods sent along with him for that purpose." 
-y^.Meth4)ld, in Purctuai, v. 1006. 

[1617.— “ Jangama.” See under JtTDEA. 

[1795.-“Zeaiee.’* See under SHAN.] 


JAPAN, 11 . p. Mr. Giles says : 
“Our word is from Jeh-puv, the Dutch 
ortliograidiy of tlie .Tapaiicsc Ni-pon.” 
What the Dutch liave to do witli the 
matter is hard to see. [“ Our word 
‘Japan’ and the Japanese Nilwn or 
Nippon^ are alike corrujitions of Jih- 
the Chinese proriuncifition of the 
j characters (ineaiiin^r) literally ‘snn- 
i orimu.’” ((Jhamhrrlaiu, 2'lmu,s Japane^Cy 
I 3i(l cd. 221).] A loriii closely resein- 
! blmg Japan, as wc ])ronoujice it, must 
have juvvailcd, among foreigners at 
least. Ml (Mima as (\'irly as the 13th 
century ; loi Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
pan-^w or Jipan-liu, a name re])reRent- 
ing the Chiue.se Zhi-pdn-Kwc (‘Sun- 
origiii-Kingdom ’), tlie Kingdom of 
the Sunn.se or Extreme Orient, of 
which the word Nij)un or Niphoriy 
used in .la]mii, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. Jbit as Lbcre was a distinct 
ga]) in Weslerii ti ad it ion between the 
14th century and the 10th, no doubt 
v\e, or rather tlii' Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Malacca, 
in the Malay forms, which Crawfurd 
givi'S as Jdpang and Jdpang. 

1298.— “ Chipangu is an T.sland towards 
the oast in tho high seas, 1,500 milos distant 
from the Continent ; and a very groat Island 
it IS. The ])e(>}>le are white, civilized, and 
woll-favoiirod. They aro Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . — Afarco J*oto, 

Ilk. III. ch. 2. 

1505. — “. , . and not far off they took 
tt shi]i belonging to the King of Culichut ; 
out of which they have brought me certain 
jewels of gofid value ; including Mcuocc. 
jiourlH worth 8,000 ducats ; also throe astro- 
logical in.stninionts of silver, such as arc 
not used by our astrologers, largo and well- 
wrought, which I hold in the highest estima- 
tion. They suy that the King of Calichut 
hud seut tho said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instruroonts. . . .” 
— Lcfta' /row thr K. of Portugal^ (Dom 
Manuel) to the K. of CaxtiUe (Ferdinand). 
Ueprint by A. Jiurvrfty 1881, p. 8. 

1,521 . — “In going by this course we passed 
near two very rich islands ; one is in twenty 
degrees latitude in the antarctic pole, and 
is called Cipanghu.”— Magellan's 
T'eyayr, Hak. Soc., 67. Hero tho name 
appears to be taken from the chart or 
Mappo-Monde which was carried on the 
voyage. Cinanghu appears by that name 
on the globe ^Martin Hehaim (1492), but 
20 degrees northy not south, of the equator. 

1545.— “Now 08 for us three PortugalSy 
having nothing to sell, we employed oui* 
time either in fishing, hunting, or seeing 
tho Temples of these Omtilesy which were 
very sumptuous and rich, wbereinto the 
Bonzety who are their priests, received us 
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very courteously, for indeed it is the custom 
of those of Jappon {do Jap^v) to he cxcood- 
ing kind and courteous,” — I^mto (»ng. cap. 
cxxxiv,), m Coyan^ E.T. p. 173. 

1553.—“ After leaving to the eastward 
the isles of the Ljequio.s (see LEW CHEW) 
and of the JaponB {dos Japoes), and the 
great province of M onoo, which for its groat 
size wo know not whether to call it Island or 
Oontinont, tho coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass beyond the antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon " — Jtanos, 1. 
IX. 1. 

1572.- 

“ Plsta meia osoondida, quo respondo 
De longc a (.’hinn, dondo vem buscar-se, 

He Japao, onde nasce lu prata fina, 

Que illustrada serif co’ a Lei divina.” 

Ca7nGes, 131. 

By Burton : 

“ This Realm, half*sbadowed, (>hina*s 
ompory 

afar reflecting, whither ships are bound, 
is the Japan, who.so virgin silver mine 
shall shine still sheenier with tho I^aw 
Divine.” 

1727. — “Japon, with the neighbouring 
Lslands under its Dominions, is about the 
magnitude of Great Britain." — A. jHanufton, 
li. 306 ; Led. 1744, li. 3061. 

JAKGON, JABOOON, ZIRCON, s 

The name of a precious slomi often 
mentioned by writers of the 16th cen- 
tury, but resj)e<itiiig the identity of 
which there seein.'s to be u little ob- 
scurity. The Engluh Encyclopaedia, 
and the Timas Reviewer of EinamieVR 
book Oil Precious Stoves (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jaeiiitli ; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under tlie form 
giagonza oxid. jagonza), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identities it 
with corundum. This is proliably an 
error. Jagonzn looLs like a corruption 
of jacinthus. And llauy’s Mineralogy 
identifies jargon and hyacinth linger 
the common name of krco7i. Dana's 
Mineralogy states that the term hya- 
cinth is ajiplied to these stones, con- 
sisting of a silicate of zirconia, “ which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth Hhining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore sold for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon'* {Syst. of Mineral., 3rd ed., 
18&), 379-380 ; [Encycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 seq.f). 

The word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span, a- 


zarcon, a word of which there is a 
curious history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Sjianish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded iii tlie S]mn. Diet, of 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. Zfircr/ IS ‘a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this conies from Ar. 
zarka, fern, of azrnl, ‘blue.’ This 
has led the lexicographers above, re- 
ferred to astray, and azarcon has been 
by them defined as a ‘ lilue earth, 
made of burnt lead.’ But nzarenn 
rejilly applies to ‘ red-lead,’ or ver- 
milion, as dot's the Port, znrcdoy 
azarcao, and its ])r()])t‘r sense is as 
the Diet, of the Sp. Academy .says (after 
repeating the inconsistent (‘xplanal-ioii 
and etymology of Cobarruvias), “an 
inteiLse orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus.*' This is from the Ar. zarldny 
wliich in Ibn Baitliar is explained as 
.synonymous with sfiVtlun, and asranj, 
“\ibicli the Creeks call sandix*' %.c. 
cinnabar or vernniion (see Wonthei- 
mer’s Ehn iJeithar, i. 44, 530). And 
tlie word, as Dozy sliow.s, occurs in 
Pliny under the form syricum (see 
quotations below), 'i’lie eventual ety- 
mology is almost certainly Persian, 
eithav zargdn, ‘gold colour,’ as Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargun ([>erha])fl 
more properly dzargun, from dzar, 
‘fire’), • Hanie-coloiir,’ aLS Dozy lliinks. 

A.D. c. 70. — “Hoc ergo udulieratur 
minium in officiniM socn)rum, et ubivis 
S3n!iC0. Quonam mndo Syiiciun flat sun 
l(ieo doool>itiiu.s, sublini tiiiluin Syxico 
iniuium eunpendi ratio domunstrai.”— 
Plin. N. II. XXXIII. vii. 

,, “Inter facticioH eat ut Syricum, 
quo minium sublini diximiis. Fit autein 
Sinopide et saadyue mixti.s.” — Ibid. XXXV. 

VI. 

1796.— “The artists of Ceylon prepare 
rings and Lends of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found in that island. These asaein- 
hinges are called Jargons de Oeilan, and 
arc so culled because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours.”— y<7vi yWi/io, Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 
(This is a very loose translation. 
Paoliuo evidently thought Jaiyon was a 
figurative name applied to this mixture of 
Btone.s, as it is to a mixture of languages). 

1813. — “|The colour of Jargons is 
with tinges of g^rooii, blue, red, and yellow.” 
— y. Mawe\A Treatise on JMamonds, ko. 119- 

I860.— “The ‘Matura Diamonds,’ which 
are largely used by the native jewellers, 
consist of ziroon, found in the syenite, nob 
only uucoloured, but also of pink and yellow 
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lintH, the formor passing for rubies. ” — 
Trnnmt's Ceylon^ i. 38. 

JAROOL, s. Tilt* Lngfirstrocmia 
rryinac, Roxb. H.-Beiig. jariil^ jdral. 
A tret* very exteiiflively ditfused in the 
InrestH of Eastern and Western India 
and Pegn. It furnishes excellent hoat- 
tiiul>ei', and is a splendid flowering 
live. “All exceeding glorious tree 
of the Concan jungle.s, in the month 
of May robed a.s in imperial pur]de, 
with its terminal jianieles of large 
sliowv purple flowers. T for the first 
tiiiK* iiitrodiiced it largely into Jltunbay 
wardens, and called it Flofi — 

^ir (/. Rirdwoodj AIS. 

ISiiO.— “'J’heir forcst.s arc frc<]Ucntoil by 
limltcr-cuttors, who fell jarool, a magmti- 
fc'iil. tree with rti<] wood, winch, though 
hnlt. IS chirablo under waltir, and therefore 
in iiMiveraal use f<ir boat building.”— //otd' /•, 
J/»„ Jo„rna(fi, ed. 1855, ii. 318. 

1855.— “Much of the wny from Ibingoon 
by the creeks, to the great river, was 
tlnougli actual deiLse fore.‘<t, in which the 
jarool, I'overed with ymrple blossoms, made 
a noble figure."— 7i/(e'/vvo</’.s May., Mav 
l^'>ll, .538. 

JASK, JASQUES, CAPE-, n.]). 

A I lids JdsJiak, a jioiiit on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Omriii, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
in lies south of a ]iort of the .Stime name. 
^dJe latter was fre(|uented by the 
've.ssels of the Engli.sli Company whilst 
the J’ortiiguese held Ormus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1(522) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (q.v.). The 
J>eniiiRula of which (Jape Jask is the 
point,, is now the termiiuis of the 
Ruhinarine e,able from Biishire ; and a 
company of native infantry is (juartered 
there. Jdsak appears in Yakut as “a 
large island between tlie land of Oman 
and the Ittland of Kish.” No island 
^'>rre.sj)onds to this de-scrijition, and 
piohably the reference is an incorrect 
“tie to Jask (see Diet, de hi Perse, 
P 149). By a curious misapprehen- 
smn, Cape Jasmies seems to have been 
l^uglished as Cape Janies (see Dunn's 
Or NatyiyaioT, 1780, p. 94). 

Crossing from this Cape Mogan- 
JS I opposite to it called Jasque, 

nich with it forms the mouth of the strait, 

0 oi^r on the second section (of the coast) 
cording to our division. . . .” — Batrus, I. 


1672.- 

“ Mas deixemos o estreito, e o conhecido 

Cabo de Jasque, dito ji£ Carpella, 

Com todo o seu terreno mal querido 

Da nuturu, e d us dons usadoR della. . . ." 

CamGes, x. 105. 

By Burton : 

“ But now the Narrows and their noted 
head 

Cape Jask, Carpella called those of 
yiiro, 

quit we, the dry terrene sc.-int favoured 

by Nature niggard of her normal store. . . 

3(514. — ** Per J*ostscnpL If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to y contentt, 
and yt you thinke fitt to adventure thither, 
1 thinke itt not amisse to sett you downe as 
y* Pilotts have mfurnied meo of Jaaques, 
wc»' is a townc standi ngo iieore y* edge of 
a straightte Seu Coast where a ship may ride 
in 8 fnthomo water a Sacar shotte from y® 
shoar and in 8 fathomc you mayu bee nearer. 
Jasque is 8 (t'enieK (see JAM, b) from Ormus 
sjiuth wards and mx (remes is 60 corros makes 
30 leagues. Jaaquea both from Muschet 
oast. From Jaaquea to Sinda is 200 cosses 
or 100 leaguc.s. At Jaaquea coriionly they 
have northe windu w^h bluwethe trade out of 
y*^ PoMinn Gulfo. Mischot is on y« Arabian 
Coast, and is a little portte of Portugalls. 

MS. better from Jviek. Doinifon, dd. Nti- 
vember 22, 1G14, in India Ofllco ; [I riiited 
in Foster, Letters, ii. 177, and compare ii. 
145]. 

1817 — “There came news at this time 
that there was an English ship lying inside 
the Capo of Kosalgate (see ROSAJjQAT) 
with the intention of making a fort at 
Jaaquea in Persia, as a )»oiut from which 
to plunder our cargoes . . .” — Bocarro, 672. 

[1623.— “The point or peak of Oiaack.” — 
P. delta Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 4. 

[1630.—“ laaquea.” (Soc under JUNK.)] 

1727.— “I’ll travel along the Sea-ooast, 
towards Jndustan, or the Great Mogul's 
Empire. All the Shore from Jasques to 
Sindy, is inhabited by uncivilisied People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 

. . ."—A. Ilamiltuit, i. 115 ; [ed. 1744J. 

JASOOS, s. Ar.-H. jdsus, ‘ a spy.’ 

1803.— “I have some Jaaooaea, selected 

by Col. C 's brahmin for their stupidity, 

that they might not pry into state secrets, 
who go to Sindia’s camp, remain there a 
phaur (SCO PUHUR) in fear . . ."—M, 
Elpldnstone, in Life, i. 62. 

JAUN, S. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
of which the origin is unKUOwn to the 
present writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 
points out that it is derived from 
H.— Beng. defined by Sir G. 

Haughton : “ a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, a horse, a carriage, a 
paVeee,^^ It is Skt. ydna, with the 
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same meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, ‘to go.’] It is, or 
was, applied to a small palankiii 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
by business men in going to their 
othces, &c. 


c. 1836.- 

“ Who did not know that office JauZL of 



Which down the Espliiiindo did po at the 
ninth hour of the day. . . ." — 

Hole- Pvn jin, hy H. M. /\trker, ii. 215. 

[The Jaun Ba/ar is u well-known 
low quarter of Calcutta.] 

ri892 — 

“ From I'arnuii in (inlioia 

To Jaun Ba‘//ir i^he cutrie.” 

Ji. Ktji/iinj, lial/iul of Fi.nhn'‘s 
Boanlimj Ihmar.] 

JAVA, n.i). Thife is a geographical 
name of great aiitiqiiily, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shows, in Ptolemy’s 
Tables, Ills ^iafiadiov rejirescnts with 
Hingular correctness what was ]»robalily 
the Prakrit or poimlar form of yunt- 
dviva (see under DIU and MALDIVES), 
ana his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
IS perfectly correct. It will still remain 
a question whether Yava was not, aji- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley or wiis (as is 
possible) an at1,enii»t to give an Indian 
meaning to some aboriginal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
(lu()tation.s, the transcript and trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of l-*rof. Kctu, 
indicates that a signilication of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization. 
This inscrijjtioii is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 
discovered ujum Javanese soil. Till 
a recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen publi.shed the 2nd vol. 
of his Indian Antiquities (1849). But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
Rdmdyanaj though a i>ervcrtcd reading 
disguised the fact until the jmblication 
of the Bombay edition in 1863. Tlie 

* The T<>uioiuc word Corn afTorrlfl a liaiidy iii- 
Htance of thn varying amdicatiuii of the namf’ ot a 
(nireal to that whicTi ih, or liaH been, thu HtaplB 
Rrain of Bach country. Corn in England familiarly 
moaiiN ‘ wheat' ; In Hootlaiid ' oats’ ; in Germany 
* rye ’ ; in America ‘ maize.' 


jvissage is given in our second quota- 
tion ; and we also give jiaasages from 
tw'o later H.stronoinical works whose 
date is approximately known. The 
Yava - Kofiy tu* Java Point of these 
writers is understood hy Prof. Kern 
to he the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

We have already (see BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jdwa^ Jilin weiv apjdied by the Arabs 
to llic Arcliijielago generally, and oftt‘n 
with s]>ecilic rerercncc to Sumatra. 
Prof. Kern, in a ])a])er to uliicli we 
are largely iudelited, lias indicated that 
tills larger jipplicaliou of the term was 
originally Inman, lie bas discussed it 
111 connect jou with the terms “tlolden 
and Silver Islands” {Suvunjn dv'ijm 
.ind liilpyit dtu)ia), which occur in the 
quotation from the UdmOyuu'i^ and 
elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 
which evidiuitly were the liasis of the 
Chry.se and Argyn*, whii*h take various 
tonus in the wntiugs of the (Ireek and 
Boiiiaii geogra]»hei‘.s. We cannot give 
the details of his discussion, liuL his 
conden.scd conclusions a* c as follows 
(1.) Hurunm - dvljKt and Yavn-dvipa 
wTie according to ilie juv.vab'nt re]>re- 
sentations the same ; (2.) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded walh om* another ; (3.) 
Suvai'N'i-dvipa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava-dvipti in its pro])er 
meaning is .lava; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarded as 
one whoh*, doubtless because they were 
jMilitically united ; (5.) By Yava-koH 
was indicated tht‘ east ])oint of Java. 

Tins Indian (and also in.sular) identi- 
fication, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java e\]>laiiis a variety of puzzles, 
e.q. not merely the Arab apjmcatiou 
Java, hut also the ase.rijjtion, in so 
many juissages, of great wealth of gold 
t,o Java, tliough tlie island, to which 
that name jirojierly Indoiigs, produces 
no gold. This tradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from the Jidmdynna, from the 
Ilolle inscrijition, and from Marco Polo. 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
at one time both embraced under the 
former name, for Sumatra has always 
been famous for its gold -production. 
[Mr. Skeat notes as an interesting fact 
that the standard Malay name Jd/wS, 
and the Javanese Jaioa preserve the 
original form of the word.] 
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( A iicient).— ‘ ‘ Search curof iilly Tava dvipa, 
adurnod by seven Kinf^doms, the Gold and 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Tava dvipa is the Mountain called Sisirn, 
whose top touches the sky, and which is 
visited by gods and demons. 

IV. xl. 30 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 150.— “labadiu {’lafiaSlov), which 
means ‘Island of Harley,’ most fruitful the 
island is said to be, and also to produ«'o 
imicli gold ; also the inetropoli'i is said to 
have the name Argyre (Silver), and to stand 
at the wostorn end of the island." — Ptolnmi^ 
VII. II. 29. 

111. — “Thins they voyaged for about 
riinoty days, when they arrived at a country 
called Ya-va-di [oc. In this 

country heretics and Brahnmus Hoiinsh, but 
the Uiw of Hucldha hardly deserves niont.ion- 
iiig.” — Fahmn, ext. in (itofitm/dl’s A'oti'n 
C/tiHVM tSourccs. 

A.l). c. 500. "When the sun rises in 
Ceylon it is sunset in the Chty of the 
blessed (S{di/hu-/tufa^ i.r. Tlie Kortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-koti, and midnight 
in the Land ot the Koinans.” -Anjahhota, 
IV. V. 13 (Iroiii Kern). 

A. 11 c. H.50. “Kast^^a^d by a fourth jwirt 
(»f thff earth’s oircinuference, m the world- 
ijiiartor of the Hhadrasvas lies the (hty 
famous under the name of Yava koti whoso 
walls and gates are of gold." — Suriia-Siddli- 
(hita. .Ml. V. 38 (from Kern). 

Sida. <)5t, I.r. A.l). 702. — “ Dvlpavarawi 

Yavikiiyain iitulan dhUn-yadivajilihikani 
sampannaw? kanukakaraih " ... i r. the 
incomparable s])lendid island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and Well provided with gold-mines."- -y?i- 
nyripiiotL 1 ) 1 . Hatama Mxmnm (.sec above). 

943.-- “ Kagor ... to study with my own 
eyes the jicculiarities of each country, 1 
li.ave with this object visited Hind and Zatij, 
and Sanf (sec CHAMPA) and Hln (China), 
and Z&baj- ” — Mivs'iktx, i. 5. 

,, “This Kingdom (India) borders 
upon that of Z&baj > which i.s the empire 
of the Afa/mlJ, King of the Isles.” — Ibid. IhIJ. 

992. — “Djava is situated in the Southern 
Ocean. ... In the 12th month of the year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tribute.” — 
^iromenrkiCa A'otea from Chivrae iSourcrs, 
P)'. 16-17. 

1298.— “ When you Aail from Ziamba 
(Chainba) 1500 miles in u course between 
south and south-east, you come to a very 
great island called Java, which, according 
to the statement of some good mariners, is 
the greatest Island that there is in the 
World, seeing that it has a compass of more 
than 3000 miles, and is under the dominion 
of a groat king. . , . Pepper, nutmegs, spike, 
galanga, oubobs, cloves, and all the other 
good spices are produced in this island, and 
it IS visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make great 
profits and gain, for such an amount of gold 
w found there that no one would believe it 


or venture to tell it ." — Marco Polo^ in 
Hamufio, ii. 51. 

c. 1330. — “ In the neigh bourhoo’d of that 
realm is u great island, Java by name, 
which hatli a compass of a good 3000 miles. 
Now this island is ptipulous exceedingly, 
and IS the second best of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King of this island hath a 
)>alace which is truly marvellous. ... Now 
the groat Khun of Cathay many a tiinu 
eugiigud in war with this King ; but this 
King always vanquished and gi.i the better 
of him ." — Friar LHaric, in (Jafha tfj &c., 87-89. 

v 1349. “She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up (jiicen of the finest island in the world, 
Saba by name. . . Juhh de Marigwtlh , 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444 '-“Hunt insulae duau in interiori 
India, o peno extremis orbis finilms, ainbao 
Java lumiine, (juarurn altera tribiis, altera 
duobus iiiillibus milUanim protenditur 
onontem versus ; sod Majoris, Minoriscjuo 
cognomiue disccrnuntur.” — A. Ouidi, in 
/Vy///MA, />! I iir. FvrtiitKw. 

1.503.— The Syrian Bi.shop8 Thomas, 
Jaballaha, .liicob, and Denha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1.503 by the (Nostonan) 
I’titnareh Elias, were ordained to go “to 
the land ol the lnduiii.M and the islands of 
the seas which are between Dabag and Sin 
and Musin (sec MACHEEN)."- Asaimmiiy 
111. I*t 1 . .592. This Jkxbag is probably a 
relic ol the /,{ibiij of the Hdatim, of Mas’udl, 
and of Al-biruni. 

If, Kuriber on . . . there are many 
islund.s, .small and groat, amongst which i.s 
lino very largo which they call Java the 
Groat. . . . ^rhey say that this island is the 
most abundant country in the world. . . . 
I’hcro grow popper, cinnamon, ginger, 
haiiiboos, cubobs, and gold. . . ."—harhosa, 
197. 


Referring to Snmalia, or the Arclii- 
jiebigo 111 generul. 


Saki, 578, i e. a.P. 656.- “The Prince 
Adityadhamia is the Dova of the First 
Java Land (nrathama Yava-6/tit). May ho 
be great ! Written in the year of Saka, .>78. 
May it he groat ' "—From a Sanakrit h)- 
urnntlim fnm Pagor-ltuyong, m Monang 
Karbnii (Sumatra), publd. by tn^ru'K m 
the Jiatavuni I'ravmctiotia, vol. xxiii. 

1224.- “ Ma'bar (q.v.) is the last mrt of 
India ; then comes the country of China 
(.S4w), the first part of which is J&wa, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sea.”— I 


“This is some account of remotest 
?Jn, ’’which I record withbut vouching for its 
ruth . . . for in sooth it is a far on land, 
have seen no one who had gone to it and 
penetrated far into it ; only the merchants 
loek its outlying parte to wit* the 
cnowii as Jlwa on 

India ; from it are brought Aloesw^ { yd), 
jamphor, and nard {aunbul), and clove, and 
«ttce (6oi/)a*a), and ChiM drugs, and vessels 
jf china-ware.” — Jbid. iii. 445. 
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KazwInI «>eaks in almost tlie same 
words of Jawa. He often copies 
Yakixt, but j>erljaj)s lie really means 
Ins own time (for he uses diHereiit 
words) when he sfiys : “ U}) to this 
lime the merchants came no further 
into China than to this country (Jawa) 
on account of the distance and dill'cr- 
ence of religion” — li. 18. 

1298.— “ Wlion you leave this iHlimd of 
Pentam ami nail ahcmt 100 niilen, you roach 
the Inland of Java the Jicsa. For all its 
name 'tis none nri aiuall hut that it Las a 
compass of 2000 miles or mure. ...” &c. — 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 

c. 1300. — “. . . In the mountain'' of Java 
scented woods prow. . . . The roountAins of 
Java arc very hiph It m the custom of the 
l»eop]e h) puncture their hands and entii*© 
body with noodles, and then rub in some 
block substance."— a/' in Billot, 
i. 71. 

1328. — “There is nlso another cxcocdinp 
preat island, which in called Jana, which is 
in circuit more than seven [thousiind miles 
as I have hoard, and where arc many world's 
wonders. Among which, be.sides the litient 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found iiypmy men. . . There are 
also trees producinp cloves, which when they | 
are in Howor emit an odour so pungent that 
they kill every man who eoiuetli amonp 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a cortuin )iart of that island they 
delight to oat white ami fat men when they 
can pet them, . . Protr Jortianux, 

c. — “Varmi ics isles de la Met do 
Vlndo il faut citer colle de Dj&waih, grande ’ 
isle c6ifebre par I’abondance de ses drogues 
. . . uuHud dcl'islo de Dj&wah on remarque 
la villo de Fansour, d’oli le camphre FanBohri 
tire son nom.” — OhKj. fV Ahoulfeda, II. pt. ii. 
127. fSoo CAMPHOE]. 

c. 1346 — “ After a passage of 26 days we 
arrived at the Island of Jftwa, which gives 
its name h) the lubdn jdioiy (see BENJA 
MIN). . . . Wo thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Sumatra ; a fine large town with a wall of 
wood and towers also of wood.”— /ftn Batata, 
iv. 228-230. 

1.6.63. — “ And so these, as well os those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hnir, of pood nature 
and oountenanco, and nut rcsoniblinp the 
Javanese, although such near neighbours, 
indeed it is very notable that at so small a 
distance from each other their nature should 
vary so muoh, all the more because all the 
people of this Island call themselves by the 
common name of Jawis {Jaiiljx), because 
they hold it for certain that the Javanese 
(os J&os) were formerly lords of this great 
Island. . . ."—Barros, 111. v. 1. 

1655.— “Beyond the Island of laua they 
sailed along by another called Bali ; and 
then came also vnto other called Aujaue, 
Cambaba, Solor. . . . The course by these 


Islands is about 600 leagues. The ancient 
cosniopruphers call all these Islands by the 
name lauoa : hut lute experience hath found 
the names io be very diners as you see.” — 
Antomo Ualvanu, old E.T. in Hail. iv. 423. 
18.66.- 

“ It IS a saying in CJoozerat, — 

‘ Who goes to Java 
Never returns. 

If by chance he return, 

Then fi»r two generations to live upon, 
Moiie} enough ho brings back.”' 

P/isMm, ii. 82; fed. 1878, p. 418J. 

JAVA RADISH, s. A singular 
variety {linphamix raudatiis, L.) of 
the coiimioii radish (A*, sntivns, L.), 
of vhich the ]) 0 (ls, wliiili alLuiii a 
foot 111 Icngtli, arc* eaten and not the 
root. It is niiich cultivated in Western 
India, under the name of mvyra [see 
Jladoi-PourU, lUntjuh Proihicix, i. 260 ]. 
It IS eiirious that the Hind, name of 
the(ominon radisli is mutt, from mfil, 
‘root,’ exactly analogous to rudtsh from 
radix. 

[JAVA- WIND, s 111 the Straits 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 
blowing from the direction of Java is 
so called. (Compare SUMATRA, b.)] 

JAWAUB, B. Hind, from Ar 
jawdhy ‘an answer.’ In India it lias, 
besides tbis ordinary meaning, that of 
disiuisaal.’ And in Angm-liidian 
colloquial it is especially used for 
B lady’s refusal of an offer ; whence 
the verb jiassive ‘fo he jawauh'd.* [The 
Jawaub Club consisted of men who 
had been at least half a dozen times 
^jawaub'd.^ 

18.30.-‘“'nie Juwawb’d Club,’ asked 
Elsmere, with surprise, ‘ what is that ? ’ 

“ ‘ "168 a fanciful association of those 
melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are Bmarting 
under the sting of rejection.’" — Orient. 
Import. Mag.y reprint 1873, i. 424.] 

Jawab among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 

“ drove nods at grove, each alley has a 
brother, 

And half the platform just reflects the 
other.” 

“ In the houses of many chiefs every 
iclure on the walls has its jawab (or 
ujilicate). The portrait of Scindiah 
now in my dining-room was the Jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer’s 
picture, and hung opposite to the 
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original in tlie Darbar room ” (M.-Gen. 
Keatiiigr). [“The maHjid with three 
<l(>tiieH of white marble occupies the 
JiJ't wing and has a eountorrmrt 
(jawab) in a precisely siniilar building 
on the riplit liand side of the Tfij. 
'I’Ins last IS sometimes called the false 
iiiasji(l ; but It IS in no sense dedicated 
lo leligious jmrjjoses ” — Euhrer^ Mmiu- 
Wdifal N.JY.P., ]). 04.] 

JAY, s. 'J'he name usually given 
b\ Europeans l.o the Cfirunns liuhca,, 
luiiii , the NUkanfh^ or ‘ blue-lbroat ’ 
ol ilie Hindus, buiiid all over India. 

1S7S. — “They are the commonality of 
liinlLlom, who furnish f(»rth the in(»bs which 
h( wikltT the (Iriuiken-Hiphtdd jay when ho 
shnekinp in a Heries of hluo h\]ihen- 
(l.ishes throiij^h the air. . . — /V/. Jlohtu&on, 

III Afif I ml mu iitinhu, Jj.] 


Hutchinson, uf the lato Bengal Engineers.* 
That able officer, in company with the late 
Ckilonel Berkley, H.M. 82nd Hegt., laid 
out the defencoH of the Alum Ba^ camp, 
remarkable for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small but ever ready force 
under Sir James Outram. A long interval 
. . . was defended by u post of support 
called ‘Moir’s locket’ . . . covered by a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy sea,son. Foreseeing the 
probable drying up of the water, Lieut. 
Hutchinson, by u clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport elephants through and 
through the hike, and when the water dis- 
apjKsnrod, the dried clay-bed, faorced into a 
bonej -combed surface of circular holes a 
foot 111 diameter and tw'o or more feet deep, 
became a better jirotection against either 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 
been. . . iMOr to P. R. Innos 

from F. M. Lord Xo/nn' of Alagdala, dd. 
April 15. 


JEEL, s. Hi lid. jhll. A .sUagiiaiit 
slice! of muiulation ; u mere or lagoon. 
K'-pccyiJly ii]i])lu*d to the great shoots 
<'l icrii.moiil iMuiidation iii Bengal, lii 
ii-i'-lcru Bengal they are also <‘4Alled 
hheel («i.v). 

[ 17r»7.--“ Towards five the guard waked me 
wall notice that the JV'awab would jircsontly 
iMss hy to his palace of Mootco jeel."-- 
Jhihtrll's Letter of Foh. 28, in U'/urifr, Earttf 
250. 1 


'ITio JhiU of Bilbet are vividly and 
iiiost, aceuralely described (tbougli the 
v'ord IS not used) in tbe following 
passage : — 


c 3778. I therefore be disbo- 

icvud when 1 say that in pointing my boat 
b)v\ards Sylhet T hud recourse to my conipiuss, 
oi(> same us at soa, and stoorod a straight 
o'liir.so through a lake not less than 100 
nnk-s 111 extent, occasionally passing through 
Villages built on artificial mounds : but so 
^c.anty was the ground that each house 
bad a canoe attached to it.” — Hon. Jiohert 
in Lives of the Lirdsays, iii. ICC. 

length we . . . entered what 
ought be called a sea of reeds. Jt was, in 
a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
the surface of the water having 
«l'th enough for a very largo vessel. We 
^Jilod bnskly on, rustling like a greyhound 
a held of i. loi. 


geologist the Jheels and 
are a most instructive region, 
tiiD, "““y mean elevation of 

10 b P®”“ttnent depression of 

troof ^ Would submerge an immense 

l^r / Himalayan Journals^ ed. 
n. 285, 


"7 * T?'* attribute to me an aot, 
*^dit of which was due to Lieut. Gw 


Jeel and bheel are both applied to 
tlie artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 


JEETUL, s. Hind, jital, A very 
old Indian denomiiiatioii of copper 
coin, now' entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the weste.rn coast, and the 
name was used by Hie Portuguese for 
one of tlieir .small copper coins in the 
forms ctitih and zmtolat. It is doubt, - 
fill, however, if ceitil is the same word. 
At, least there is a medieval Portuguese 
coin culled ccitil and ('eptil (see Fir~ 
nmidtis, in Meviorias da Academia Real 
do.s Scicncias dc Lisboa^ 2da Olafwe, 
1850); this may have got eonfounded 
wdtb the Indian Jital. Th^ jUal of the 
Delhi coinage of Ald-iid-diu (c. 1300) 
wa.s, according to Mr. E. Thomas’s calcii- 
lat,ion8, T)V silver tamja^ the 

coin called in later days the rupee. It 
was therefore jiisl the equivalent of 
our modern pice. But of course, like 
most modern denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 


c. 119,8-4. — “According to Kutb-ud-Dln’s 
command, Nizam-ud-Dtn Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slave^ 
along with him to the capital, Pihli ; and 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased both the Turks 
for the sum of 100,000 jitaJB .” — Ravertyy 


ahOl-i-Nd^ri^ p. C03. 

1290— “In the same year . . . there 
dearth in Dehli, and grain rose to a 
1 per sir (see BEEK)."— 
viu^t ,{{ Ida. 


- Afterwardfl M.-Gon. G. Hutchinson, C.B., 
3.8.1. , Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 
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c. 1340. — “'J’ho dirhem mltanl worth 

of the dirhem shashtdrn . . . and is worth 

/a/s, whilst the jltal is worth 4 fah . and 
the dirhem hasktkdnl, which is exactly the 
silver dirhem of Ecypt and S^’ria, in worth 
3‘2 fah." — Shihdlmddln, in Noiicasct ExtraUs^ 
xiii. 212. 

1554.— In Siindu. “ The cfmh {miron) 
here go 120 to the tanga of silver ; the 
which eutxcut arc n copper money larger th.m 
oeitilB, and pien-of] in the middle, w’hicli 
they sny have ccmio frcmi China for mnn^ 
years, and the whole i)laee full of them.” 
— A. Attnr.s, 42. 

c. 1590. - “For the purp<ise of caleiiliition 
the dam is divided into 25 parts, each <»f 
which IS culled a j4tal. 'I ’his ininpinary 
division is only utied liy ucconiiUints.” — .!;>/, 
ed. JS/ochuaiui ^ i. 31. 

1678. — “4h JuttalB, 1 DtujfHl, an Imagin- 
ary Coin."— Iri/cr (at Hurat), 206. 

e. 1750 C0.— “At Carwnr 6 pices m.^ke 
tbo Juttal, and 48 juttals a Vagoda.’*— 
Orosr, i. 282. 

JEHAUD, H. Ar. jihdd^ an etTovt, 
a striving’]; then a saen^.d war of 
Musnlnians against the inlidel ; viliidi 
Sir Hei'hert EdM'ardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘a creseeiitade.’ 

[c. 630 a.D, — “Make war upon .such of 
those to whom the Senplures have hoen 
given who helieve not in God, or in the 
lost day, ami who forhid not that which 
God and ins Hrophot have forbidden, and 
who pr<de.s8 not the profo.s8K)n of the truth, 
until they pay tribute {^nzijah) out <)f 
hand, and they be humbled.’’ — Koran, Siirah 
ix. 29.] 

1880.-' “When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards the end of the ]*clopon- 
nesian War, I’i.ssapherncs olVered a mighty 
sacritico at Artemis, and rni.sod the people 
in a sort of Jehad, or holy war, for her 
defence.”— *SV/^ Jieririv, July 17, 84f*. 

[1901.- “The matter Las now assumed 
the aspect of a ‘ Schad,' or holy war ugainsl 
Christianity. ”— 7'<w»r.i, April 4.J 

JELAUBEE, s. Hind, ^ulrhl, 
[which IS a])pare7Jtly a corniiiLjoii of 
the Ar. zaldbiya^ P. zalibiya]. A rich 
Bweelmeat made of ^ sugar and gliee, 
with a little flour, melted and trickled 
into a pan so as to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 

[1870. — “The jKiiHoii is said to have been 
given once in sweetmeats, Jelabeea.”-- 
Vhevera, Med. Jurirtp. 178.J 

JELLY, 8. Ill South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for roads. QUie Madras Class. 

f ives it as a synonym for knnkur.] 
t would appear from a remark of 


(1. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Telugii 
zalli^ Tam. shalli^ which means propeny 
^shivers, bits, pieces.’ 

(1868. — “. . . anicuts in some instances 
eoiited over the crown with Jelly in chnnam.” 
— Nelson, Man. of Madura, Ft. v. 53.] 

JELUM, ii.p. The most westerly 
of tile “Five liivers” that give their 
name to the Punjab Ol.v.), (among 
which the Indus itself is not usually 
included). I'roperly Jailnm or JUam, 
now a]t])arciitl\ wril.tiui Jhllaiu, and 
taking tln.s name from a town on the 
right bank. The Jliilam is llie 'T5dffT7)<! 
<»t Alexander’s historians, a name coi- 
rnjited from the Skt. Vitasfd, 'wlijcli is 
more nearly represented by Pluleini’s 
IhSitffTrTjs. A .still further (Prakiitic) 
cornijition of the same is ruiliat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.— “Hero ho (Malimnd) fell ill, luid 
remained .sick for fourtoon days, and got no 
hotter. So in a tit of repentance he forswoio 
wine, ami ordered his servants to throw nil 
his suiiply . . . into the Jailam . . 
Haihah, in Elliot, ii. 139. 

c. 1204.— “. . . in the height of the oon- 
tliet, Shams-ud-dln, in all his panoply, rodo 
right into the water of the river Jilam . 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached .such a pilch that ho was dospatcli- 
ing those infidi’s from the height of tlic 
wjilors to 1 ho lowest depths of Hell . . ." — 
Talml,a{, Ijj liavrrtii, 004-5. 

1856.— 

“ Hvda.spos ' often have thy waves run tiinod 

'I'o buttle music, since the .soldier King, 

Tho Macedonian, dipped his golden casi|ue 

And swam thy .‘»wollcii flood, until the tiinu 

When Night the j>eaco-mukor, with pioiis 
hand, 

Uncla.sping her dark mantle, Buioothed li 
soft 

O’er the pale faces of tho brave who sloiil 

Coldin theircluy,oii Chilliun’s bloody hold ” 
The Jianyan Tree. 

JEMADAR, JEMAUTDAR, 

Hind, from Ar. — P. jamiddar, jannC 
meaning ‘an nggregnte,’ tlie word m- 
dicates geiiei'alJy, a leader of a body 
of individuals. [Sonic of the forms 
are as if fmm Ar. — P. jarnd’at, ‘an 
aHsemblage.’] Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
.second rank of native otiiccr in a 
company of sepoys, the Sfibadar (sec 
SOUBADAB) lieing the first. In tins 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organiHatiuii of the army in 1768. It 
18 also ajijilied to certain officers of 
police (under the ddroglm^, of the 
ciwtoiiis, and of other civil depart- 
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Hunts. And in larger dumestic 
(■^^al>llsllIneIlLs there is often a je- 
madar^ who is over the servants 
^MMierally, or over the staldes, camp 
sltvico and orderlies. It is also an 
lioTiorific title often used hy the other 
lioiisehold servants in addressing the 
hihUhU (see BHEESTY). 

17r)2. “The English battalion no soonor 
(liiitteil IVitfliinopoly than tins ropont set 
iiliout ucconiplishiiiff his sehutne of aurpns 
lUfl the (Jity, Hiul . . . eiuloavourcd to {ruin 
of the Nabob's boat pnons with firolofks. 
Tlu jemautdara, or captains of those troojis, 
ii'iened his bribes aiui jiromiscd to join.” 
- ihmt, 0(1. 1HU3, i. 2.'’)7. 

IK17. — ‘‘ . . Calliniid had coinmenood an 

iiiLri^oic with some ot tho jematdars, or 
c.jjit.iins of the onoiiiy's troop.s, when he 
ii'ioived intelli^jeneo that tlie Eronch had 
sni.'ed at Tnchinopoly.” — Mill, lu. 175. 

1.S2-1 “ ‘ Abdnllnh ’ was a IVI ussuliiian 

c<in\ort «»f Mr. t'orno's, who had travelled in 
I'li'hia with Sir (lore Ou.solcy, and ae- 
coinjiauiod him to England, from whence he 
was returning . . . when tho Eishop took 
Inin lido Ins .service as n ‘ jemautdar,' or 
head ottieer of the peons.” — Editor’.s note to 
i/e/.-;', ed, ]S44, 1 . ().5. 

!1S2(>.— “The pnncifial oflioers are culled 
Jummabdars, some ol W'hom commund five 
thousand horse.” — Pandiirann Jiurt, od. 
1^73, 1. iit). 1 

JENNYE, n.p. Hind. Jamtl, Tlie 
ii.'iiiK* ol a great river in Eeiigal, wliicli 
I'’ 111 laid, a poi’tion of the course of 
die 1 Brahmaputra (sec BURBAM- 
POOTER), and the connil-ioiis of which 
e.\]ilaine(l in the following jiassage 
'VMtti ‘11 hy (iiie of the autliors of tliis 
(Jlossary many years ago ; “In Renncll’s 
tune, tile I iurram pooler, after i.ssuing 
''vest ward from the A.ssain valley, swept 
south-eastward, and forming wdth the 
<aiiiges a tluvial jieninsnla, entered the 
f'ca abreast of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English maps per- 
sitil in rcjiresentiiig it, though this 
eu.stern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignilicant ; 
tlie vast body of the Biirrainpooter 
bidding across the neck of thc^ penin- 
sula under tlie name of Jenai, and 
y lilting wdth the. Ganges near Pubna 
(aliout 150 miles N.E. of Calcutta), 
Iroiii which point the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda {Fadda) flow 
yu in mighty union to the sea.” 
{Bl^kwood's Mag., March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an offshoot 
of the Burrampooter in Bennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (M!ap No. 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is not mentioned 


in his Meruoir of the Map of Hindostan. 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably iiiiininent at the begin- 
ning of the last century ; for Buchanan 
(c. 1809) says: “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewangunj, and perha])S to force its 
way into the heart of Nator.” {Eadem 
India, iii. 394 ; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called Bajshiihf Distiiet. The real 
direction of the cliange has heen 
furtluM* s(»iith. Tlie Janui is' also 
called the Javiund (see under JUMNA). 
Hooker calls it J nminal (?) noticing 
that the ma])S still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further t'ast (see. Him. Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 259). 

JENNYRICKSHAW, s. Bead 
Cajit. Gill’s description lielow. Giles 
slates the word to he taken from the 
.lajianese pronunciation of three char- 
acters, reading jin-riki-sha, signifying 
'‘Man — Strcmjth—Cart.' The term is 
therefore, observes our friend E. C. 
Balier, an e.\ac,t ecpiivalent of “ Pull- 
mati-Otr" ! Tbe, article has heen 
introduced into' India, and is now in 
nse at Simla and* other hill-stations. 
The iin eiition of the veliicle. is attri- 
mted to various people — to au English- 
man known as “ Public -spirited 
Smith ” (8 se.r. Notes and Queries, viii. 
325); to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Qohle, 
“lialf-eobble.r and half-missionary.” 
See Oliamherlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
<*d. 236 seg.] 

]H76. — “A mochino called a jinnyrick- 
shaw is the usual public conveyance of 
Shanghai. 1’his is an importation from 
.Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, where tho roads are good, and 
coolie hire cheap. ... In shape they are 
like a buggy, but very much smaller, with 
room inside for one person only. One coolie 
goes into the shafpi and runs aloi^ at the 
rate of 6 miles an hour ; if the distance is 
long, ho is usually accompanied by a ooin- 
puniuij who runs behind, and they take it 
in turn to draw the vehicle." — W. (JiU, 
River of (Joldev A'anrf, i. 10. See also p. 163. 

1880. — “The Kiiruma or Jin-ri-ki-tha 
consists of a light perambulator body, an ad- 
justable hood of oiled pajior, a velvet or cloth 
lining and cushion, a well for parcels under 
the seat, two high slim wheels, and a ^ir 
of shafts connected by a bar at the ends." 
— Miss Bird, Japan, i. 18. 

[1886. — “We . . .got into rlfdnliain 
to make an otherwise impossible desoent to 
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the theatre.” — jAidy Dvfferin^ Victrt'oal 
Life, 89.] 

JEZYA, fl. Ar. jizya. The ])ol]- 
lax -whicli the Muauluian law ini})oscB 
oil Buhjects who are not Mo.sleiii. 

[c. 6:^0 A.D. See under JEHAUD.] 

e. 1300. — “The Kfizi rej»liotl . . . ‘No 
doctor but the f;reui doctor (Hanifa) to 
whose school we belong, has assented to the 
iniponition of Jizya on Hindus. Doctors of 
other schools allow of no alternative but 
“Death or Islam.’”” — Ziil-ud-dln Jiarnl. 
in K/fiot, iii. 181. 

1683. — “Undorstjind what cnstonie yc 
English jMiid formerly, and comi»are ye 
difference between that and our last <»rdcr 
for taking custome and Jidgea. If they 
pay no more than they did formerly, they 
complain without occasion. If more, write 
what it is, and there shall be an abatement.” 
— Vizirr'it iMUr to in Ihdqes^ Diary y 

July 18 ; [Ilak. Soc. i. 1001. 

1686. — “Books of accounts received from 
Daoca, with advice that it wn.s reported at 
the Court there that the Poll-money or 
Judgeaa lately ordered by the Mogul would 
be eiuuitod of the English and Dutch. . . . 
jlanong the orders issued to Pattana Cossum- 
bazar, and Dacca, instructions are given to 
the latter place not to pay the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demanded.” — St. Wev. 
Gonsm, (on Tour) Sept. 29 and Oct. 10 ; 
Eotes ana Kxtrdj^.% No. i. p. 49. 

1765.— “When the Hindoo Rajahs . . . 
submitted to Tamarlane , it was on these 
capital stipulations . I’hut . . . the emperors 
should never impose the jeaserah (or ixill- 
tax) upon the Hindoos.” — Hulwdl, Hist. 
KventSy i. 37. 

JHAUMP, s. A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, u.sed as a shutter or door. 
Hind. jJidnp, Main. ji/n7w;ia; in con- 
nection wiUi which there are verbs, 
H ind. jhanp-rtCty jjMpndy dhdn2md, ‘ to 
cover.’ ^ee jlwjrrd^ s.v. ak ; [hut 
there seems to be no etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOM, 8. jhum. Thi.s is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Heiigal 
for that kind of cultivation whicli is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like jirooesfi is 
pursued. This is the Kumari (see 
COOMB7) of S.W. India, the of 

Ceylon (see Emerson Tennenty ii. 463), 
the tov/ng-gyan of Burma \Oazetteery ii. 
72, 767, the dah/ya of* North India 
(Skt. dahy ‘ to burn ’), ponam (Tam. pun^ 
‘ inferior ’), or ponaeaud (Mai. punak^ 


kdtUy pun, ‘inferior,’ kdtUy ‘forest’) of 
Malabar]. In the Philippine Islands 
it. is known as yaimjes ; it is jiractised 
111 the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartagcy and in Sweden under tlie name 
of mvdjiwde (see Marsh, Earth as Modi- 
Jhid by llumari Action, 346). 

(1800. — “In thi.s hilly tract are u number 
of jicojile . . . who use n kind of cultivation 
called the Voiucxvlu, which a good deal 
resembles that which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is c.allcd JumeSi.” — Jiurka?ian, 

Myson'y ii. 177. ] 

1883. — “It is now many years since 
(Tovernment, seeing the waste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavoured to put a 
.stop to the practice. . . . The people 

jumed as before, rognrdle.ss of orders.’ — 
Jndtou Aurivulturist, Se})t. (t!ulcutta). 

188 .'). — “Juming dispute'* often arose, 
one village against aiiotber, both dosinug 
to jum the same tract of jungle, and these 
c:isos wore very troubles* )me to deal with. 
'I'he juming sca.‘«on coimnonces about the 
middle of May, and the air is then darkened 
by the .smoke from the numerous clearing.'', 
...” (Here follows itn account of the 
])roecss). Lt. (Jot. Flu on f/c 

H hid, 348 Sftjf/. 

JIGGY-JIGGY, adv. .la])anpsL* 

eiiuixalenl. fur ‘make haste!’ The 
Ohiiim' syllables chih-chih, given a.s 
ibe origin, mean ‘straight, straight!’ 
Qii. ‘right ahead’? {Bp, Monle). 

JILLMILL, 8. Venetian shutters, 
or they are. called in Italy, persiane. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind, w'ord \jhilniild^ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and Hi have ])een an- 
])lied to some kind of gauze. Possibly 
this may liave been used for blinds, 
and thence transferred to shutters. 
[So Platts in his li. Or it may 

have been an nnomaUrpona, from the 
rattle of such .shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port, word sucli 
hsjaroilla, ‘a window.’ All this is con- 
jecture. 

[1832.— “Besides the purdahs, the open- 
ings between the pillars have blinds neatly 
made of *bambi>o stri])S, wove together with 
coloured cords : these are called jhfiUmuilB 
t»r chocks ” (see CHICS, a).-i/r«. Meer 
Hamm AU, ObsenHitions, i. 806.] 

1874 —“The front (of u Be^al bouse) is 
generally long, exhibiting a pillared veran- 
dah, or a row of French casements, and Jill* 
milled windows.” — Cade. Review, No. cxvii. 
207. 

'^OLE, 8. We know not what 
this word is ; perhaps ‘ toys ’ ? [Mr. 
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W. Foster writes : “ On lookuig up the 
1 0 copy of the Ft. St. George OonHidUi- 
turns tor Nov. 22, 1703, from which 
VViieeler took the passage, I found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles, 
Imt. jocolet, which is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” The N.E.h. s.v. 
i !kon)l(itej gives as ottier forms jwoltiftey 
joc(dat.'\ 

170;5 . Hunt from tho Patriarch tf> 

tliij (lovoriior with a small jircsuiit of 
jocoles, oil, ami winoa ” — la Wlitelftj ii. 32. 

JOGEE, s. Hind. jogi. A TIindu 
a^fclK ; and sometimes a ‘conjuror.’ 
From Skt. i/oflfin, one who prai'tise.s tlu‘ 
iiiKjn. a system of mediUitioii comhined 
\Mlli austerities, which is snjiposed to 
luduee miraculous power over elemen- 
tary matter. In fact the stiilf wliieh 
has of late been ]nopagated in India 
hy cel tain ]»ersons, under the names of 
theosojdiy and esoteric Ihiddhism, is 
essiaitially the doctrine of the Jogis. 

1298 There is another class of pooi>lo 
imIIciI Chughi who . loan a religious 
order rJevotud to tho Idols They arc 
( vlroitiiily hmg-lived, every man of thorn 
lisjug to LOO or 200 years . . thoro arc 
I'ortam iiicmhors of tho Order who load tho 
iiio'-t ascutic lifo in llio world, going stark 
liakiid." Mnrtn /'o/o, 2nd od ii, 351. 

ll'd:» — “ Wo ca.st anohor hy a little Island 
m-'iii tho mam, Anchediva {<1 v ), whore 
Lhero was a loiiipio, a grovo, and a tank 
ol water. . . . Wo found a jofi^ loaning 
a;?amst the wall of a hiulkhdna or tomplo 
ol idols ” (ro.spocting whom ho tolls romark- 
•ihlo storios) -Jim llatuta, iv. 62-63, and 

«‘ic p, 27.'). 

t 1112 — “Tho InliUols arc divided iuU) 
a great mimhor of classes, such as tho 
Lramnis, tho Joghis and others."— ^/x/ar- 
nt-'ilL in Itidm m Ihr XVlU Ofiit , 17 

1498. — “ They wont and jiut in at 
Angodiva . . . there wore good wutor-sj)nngs, 
and thero was in the uopor part of the 
I'-land a tank built with stone, with very 
good water and much wood . , . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
dicy uall joguedea." — Correa, by Lord 
'Vaa/ry, 239. Compare Ibn Batuta above 
^ftor 150 yours, tank, grove, and jogl just 
us they were ! 

1510.--“ The King of the loghe is a man of 
groat dignity, and has about 30,000 iieoplo, 
Jind he is a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by the pagan Kings ho and his ^ople 
are considered to saints, on account of 
thoir lives, which you shall hear . . .” — 
I artf^na, p. lH. Perhaps tho chief of the 
^^oratknatiui dosains, who were once ve^ 
numerous on the West Coast, and have stap* 
n settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
della Valle's notice below. 


1516. — “And many of thorn noble and 
rospoctablo people, not to be subject to tho 
Moors, go out of tho Kingdom, and take 
the habit of poverty, wandering tho world 
. , . they carry very heavy chains round 
their necks and waists, and logs ; and they 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes. 

. . . Those j) 0 ()plo are commonly called 
jogues, and in their own speech they are 
called XtHtwf (see SWAMY) which means 
Servant ot (lod. . . These Jogues eut all 
moats, and do not ohiiorve any idolatry.’’ — 
lUukmi, 99-100. 

15.53. — “Much of tho general fear that 
affected tho mhabibints of that city (Goa 
beforo its capture) proceeded from a Gontoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who wont about in 
the habit of a Jogue, which is tho straitest 
sect of thoir llohgioii . . . saying that tho 
(lity wjrtild spoodily have a new Lord, niid 
would be inhabited by a strange j)eoy>Ib, 
contrary b» llm will of tho natives.” — J)r 
Itanos, Dec. II. liv. v. cap. 3 

,, “ For this reason the j)laee (Adam’s 

Peak) is so famous among all tho Gontilo- 
doin of tho East yonder, that they resort, 
thither as pilgrims fn>m more than KXK) 
leagues off, and chiefly those whom they 
call J6gueB, who arc os men who bavo 
abandoned the world and dedicated theni» 
selves to God, and make great pilgrimages 
to visit the Temples conHoorated to him.' — 
fin'd. Doe. 111. liv ii cap. 1. 

1563.—“. . . to mako tl^om fight, like 
the rohivs de iii}ie/fo which tho jOglies carry 
about asking alms of tho people, and these 
jogues are certain heathen {(Jentios) who go 
bogging all about tho ciaintry, powdered all 
over with ashes, and venerated by all the 
pour heathen, and by some of the Moors 
also. . . — (farcia, f. 1.56r, 157. 

[1.567.— “Jogues." Soo under OASIS. 

(c. 1610.— “Tho Gentiles have also thoir 
Abedullcs (Alfd-Allah), which are like to our 
hermits, and are called JognuM.” — Pt/rard 
(/<• Aem/, Hak. Hoc. i. 343.] 

1621. — “Finally I went to sec the King 
of the Jogis (Giughi) where he dwelt at that 
time, under tho shade of a eottay^e, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs 
as a man of the field and husbandman , . . 
they told me his name was Batinata, and 
that tho hormitago and the place generally 
was culled Gudira (Kadri)." — P. della Valle, 
ii. 724 ; [llak. Soc. ii. 350, and see i. 37, 75]. 

[1667. — “I allude particularly to the 
yieople called Jauguis, a name which 
signifies 'united to God.’"— Bcrw./e», ed. 
Constable, 316.] 

1673.— “Near the Gate in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
pleited Turbuts of their own Hair." — Fryer, 

1727. — “ Thero is another sort called 
Jougies, who . . a go naked except a bit of 
Uloth about their Loyns, and some deny 
themselves even that, delighting in Nasti- 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with a great 
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Show of Sanctity." — A. Paviilton, i. ]52 ; 
[ed. 1744. i. 1S3]. 

1809.— 

“ Fate work’d its own the while. A band 
Of Yoguees, as they roiimod thu land 
Seeking a effoufio for Jaga-JVaut their God, 
Stray'd to this solitary glado." 

Curst’ of Kr ft am a. xin. 16. 
c. 1812. — “Scarcely . . . wore we seated 
when behold, there jwiurcd luto the siuicc 
before us, not only all the Yogees, Fakeers, 
and rogues of that description . . , but the 
King of the Beggars hunsolf, wearinj? his 
peculiar badge.” — Mrs. S/unoutul, (do.scribiag 
a visit to Henry Martyn at (’awnporo), 
Atttohiog.y 416. 

githw kd iogl du gdmv hd sulh.'* 
Hind, proverb: “ The man who is a jogi in 
his own village is a deity in another. ” - 
Quoted by Klliol, li. 207. 

JOHN COMPANY, n.p. An old 

pprsoiiiti rati oil of tlu* East India (knii- 
pany, by the natives often tnken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 
Tlie term Company is still applied 
in Sumatra by natives txi the existing 
(l)atx:h) Government (see H. 0. Forbes^ 
Naturaliat^s Wanderingi^ 1885, ]i. 204) 
[Dohdi Company Bahddur kl i.s still 
a common form of native appeal for 
justice, and Company Bdgh is the 
usual phrase for the public garden of 
a station. It has been suggesti'd, hut. 
apparently without real reuMon, that 
the phra.se is a corruption of Company 
Jalian, “which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shrdi Jelian 
and Jehaiigir, and tlie golden age of 
the Moguls” (fi. A. Hala, (piotcd in 
Noien and Queries, H ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir G. Bird wood writes ; “ The earliest 
coins minted by the Engli.sli in India 
were of coppei-, stamped with a figure 
of an irradiated limjaifi, the jiliallio 
‘Roi Holeil.’ The inint#ige of this coin 
is unknown (? Madras), luit williout 
doubt it must have served to ingratiate 
us with the natiA'cs of the country, 
and may have given origin to their 
personification of the Comjiany under 
the potent title of Kumpani Jehan, 
whicli, in English moutlis, hecanie 
‘ John Company ’ ” (licjwrt n?i Old 
Records^ 222, note).] 

[1784.— “ Further, I know that as simple 
Hottentots and Indians could form no idea 
of the Dutch Company and its government 
and constitution, the Dutch m India had 
given out that this was one mighty ruling 
prince who was called Jan or John, with 
the surname Ckimpany, which also prrxiurod 
for them more reverence than if they could 
have actually made the people understand 


that they wore, in fact, ruled by a company 
of morcliants. ” — vdrma Sparmuin n, Trards 
to thr Cape of (Hood lloue, the South-Pohir 
Lands, and round the Wmlfi, p. 347; see 
9 Hor. Notes and Quenes, vii. 34. J 

180.‘J.— (The Nawttb) “much aniusod nu; 
]>y the account he gave of the manner in 
whicli my arrival wa.s announced to him. . . . 

^ Lord Saluih Jia hlolufo, Ctnnpaug kt luarusa 
tfsfu'if itiitl' . literally truMHlatod, ‘The 
Ijord’s sister’s son, and the grandson of the 
Company, has arrived.”— Valciiliu, 
i. 137. 

1808. — “ However the business is ])leusaiit 
now, eim.sisling principally of orders to 
countermand military o])crations, and pre 
parations to save Johnny Company’s cash ' 
— Jntrd Minto in Jndtii, 18-1. 

1818-19.— “ In England the ruling powei 
is posso.sHed }»y two yiarties, one the King, 
who i.s Lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. 'J'he former governs 
his own country ; and the latter, though 
tmly subjects, exceed the King in jxwer, 
and are the directors of mercantile attair.s." 

- t^ufdsnkh, in Klimt, Mii. 411. 

1826.— “ He said that according to soine 
accounts, he had heard the (kmijiany was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then iigain la- 
told mo that some of the ’J’opee wallas say 
‘John Company,’ and he know that ./ohn 
was a man’s name, for his master was called 
tiuhu Brice, but ho could not say to a 
certainty whether *Comj>atiit' w»s a man’s 
or a w'oman’s name." — J*tnidHrang Ilari, 60 , 
fed. 1873, 1. 83, in a note to which the 
jdirase is said to bo a corruption of Joint 
Ctmfianif]. 

1836.— “The jargon that the Engli.sh 
speak to tile natives is most absurd. I 
call it ‘John Company’s English,’ which 
rather aUronts Mrs. Staunton.”— from 
Madras, 42. 

18.52.— “John Company, whatever inny 
be his faults, is infinitely hotter lliun 
Downing Street. Jf India wore made over 
to the Colonial Office, J should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase.”- Meni. Cot. 
Mountain, ‘293. 

1888. — “It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Tndian 
villager to a Government official. Home 
men had been now and then known, he 
said, to oxprc.ss doubt if there were any 
such person us John Company ; but of such 
it was oViSorvod that something bud soon 
bayipened to them.” — Sat. Review, Fob. 14, 

p. 220. 

JOMPON, s. Wni^. jdri'pdrL, japan, 
[which arc not to l)e found in Platt’s 
iJirt.]. A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly by the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India. It 
is carried by two pairs of men (who 
are called Jomponnies, i.e. jdnpdnl or 
japdm), each pair bearing on their 
shoulders a short bar from which the 
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sliaits of thii chair are 8liinf». Tlien* 
IS .sfune ])erplexity as to the origin of 
tin- Neord. For we liiid in Cravvfurd’s 
Mfdn?/ Did. (Jav. Jampurui)y 

a kind of litter.” Also the Jnvmmr 
Ihrt. of P. Jansz (187(5) gives : 

dragstoel {ie. jiortalile cliair), or 
M‘(l,in of a ]»eraon of rank.” [Klinkert 
lias jcvipaniiy djnnpanay arminnia as a 
State sedan - 1 ‘iuiir, and he eonneets 
itnii]Mua with Skt. mm-panimy ‘that 
which has l.iirned ont well, fortunate.’ 
AVilkinson has: Skt. ? a 

kiiiil of State carnage or sedan for 
Indies of the court.”] The word can- 
no!, how'ever, have heen introduced 
iiilo India hy the ollicers who served 
in Java (1811-15), for its use is niucli 
oldrr 111 the Hinuilaya, as may he seen 
Iroin tlie i^uoUition from 1*. De.sideri. 

It seems just ])oasihle that the name 
nia\ indicate the thing to have heen 
hori'owed from Japan, ihit the fact 
tlial dinfCin means ‘hang’ in Tihetan 
ina} indicate another origin. 

Wils(fli, however, has the following : 

ha III pan, Benmili. A stage on 
which snake-catclier-s and other jug- 
gling vagabonds c.\hihit ; a kind of 
sedan used hy travellers in the Hima- 
lava, written Jdmpaun ('').” [Both 
I’lalls and Fallon give the word 
jliiilifidn JUS Hind. ; the former does 
ii'it, attempt a derivation ; the latter 
giies llinu. *a cover,’ and thus 

oil the whole seems to he the most 
iTohiihle etymology. It may have 
iieeii originally in India, as it is now 
111 the Str.'iit,s, a clo.sed lit, ter for ladies 
cl' rank, and the word may have 
hecoine ajijiropriated to the open 
<"nvevance in which European ladies 
aie cjirried.] 

1"16.— “The roads are nowhoro practi- 
ciililu for a horRoman, or for u Jampan, a 
«ert of palankiii.” — Letter of Jjm/Uo he- 
v/fAr/, dated April 10, in Lettres Edif. xv. 

ITiSli. — ( After u description) “. . . by those 
cjMitral poles the litter, or as it ia here called, 
thu Sampan, iH supported on the shoulders 
cf four men.” — h'or»tfr'» Jouniei/, od. 1808, 
11 . 3 . 

118‘22.— “Tho Chumpaun, or as it is more 
truijuuntly called, tho Chumpala, is the 
iiHua) vehicle in which persons of distinction, 
t'Hpecially females, are carried. . . .” — Lloyd, 
Earr. i. 105. 

[1842. — “ ... a conveyance called a 
Jaiunpaun, which is like a short palankeen, 
an arched top, slung on three poles 
i* callod a Tonjon in India). . , 
-LlplanOone, Cauhuly od. 1842, i. 137. 


[1849. — “A Jhappan is a kind of arm 
chair with a canopy and curtains ; the 
canopy, &c., can ho taken oflf.” — Mn. 
Afat Life in ihp Mission, ii. 103.] 

1879. — “The gondola of Simla is the 
‘ jampan ’ or ‘ jampot, us it is sometimes 
called, on the same linguistic principle . . . 
as that w'hich converts usjMiragus into 
Hparrow-griiHH. . . . Every lady on tho hills 
kccits her jampan and jampanees . . . just 
MS 111 the plains she kco)>s her carnage and 
footmen.’'-- Letter in Times, Aug. 17. 

JOOL, JHOOL, H. Hind, jhul, 
.su]»po.scJ hy Shakespeav (no doubt cor- 
rectly) to he 11 <'(irru|>t form of the Ar. 
jull, having much the same meaning 
[hill Platts takes it from jhulnd, ‘to 
dangle’]. Housings, hudy clothing of 
.1 horsi‘, elenhanl, or other doiuesti- 
rjited Jinimal ; often a (piilt, used as 
'.iicli. In collocpiial use all over India. 
'I'he modern Arabs use the inluv.jildl 
as a .singular. This IJozy iiefines us 
“couverture en laine plus ou moins 
ornee de dessins, tres large, tres chaude 
et cnvelopnaiit le iioitrail et la croupe 
du clieval (e.wlly the Indian yMQ— 
jilso “ornemenl de sole (pi’on etend 
sur la croujie des chevaiix aiix jours de 
fete.” 

jl8]9. — “Br. Duncan . . . took tho jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from the elephant. 

. . .” — 7W. Personal Narr. in Annods,, 
l!alcutta roiirint, i. 715.] 

1880. — “ Horse JhoolB, &c., ut shortest 
notice." — Advt. in Aiadras Mail, Fob. 13. 

JOOLA, fl. ’Hind, jkuld. The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swing’; hut in the Himalaya it is 
s])eeilieally applied to the rude siis- 
])ension bridges used there. 

[1812. — “There are several kinds of bridges 
constructed fur the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
ddiiylui and Jhula ’’ (a description of both 
follows). — Asiul. lies, xi, 475.] 

1830.— “Our chief object in descending to 
the Sutlej was to swing on a Joolah bridge, 
'rhe bridge consists of 7 gross ropes, about 
twice the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
n single post on either bank. A piece of tho 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half a yard long, 
slips upon these ropes, and from this 4 
from tho some gross rope depend. The 
passenger hangs in tho loops, placing a 
couple of ropes under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in tho block over his head ; tho 
signal 18 given, and ho is drawn over by an 
eighth rope.” — Mem. of Col. Mountain, 114. 

JOSS, B. An idol. This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese Deos, ‘ Gtod,’ 
first taken up in the ‘ Pidgin’ language 
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of the (Chinese ports from tlie Portn- 
^lese, and then adopted from that 
jargon by Euro})ean8 as if they had 
got hold of a Chinese word. [See 

CHIN-CHIN.] 

1659. — “ But the Devil (whom the Chinese 
commonly called Joosje) is a mighty and 
powerful Prince of the World.” — Ba/irr 
Schulz, 17. 

,, “ In II four-cornered cnbiuot in 

their dwelling-rooma, they have, us it were, 
an altar, and thereon an image . . . this 
they call Josin.” — Saar, od. 1072, p. 27. 

1677.— “All the Sinose keep a limning of 
the Devil in their housoH. . . . 'I'hey paint 
him with two honis on his head, and com- 
monly call him Josie (Joosjo).” — (Jrrrft 
Vermeiden, Oo8t Jnd'mdi-e Voyagie, 33. 

1711.—“ I know but little of their Reli- 
gion, mure than that every Man has a small 
JOBB or God in hia own i louse. “—i/ocX'yrr, 
181. 

1727. — “Their JoBflBB or Demi-gods some 
of human shape, some of monstrous Figure.” 
— A. Hamilton, ii. 266; (od. 1741, ii. 26.5]. 
c. 1790.— 

“ Down with dukes, carls, and lords, those 

pagan JoiBBB, 

False gods 1 away with .stars and strings 
and crosses. " 

Petn' IHndar, Ode to Kion Lsmg. 

1798. — “The images which the Ohinoae 
worship arc called joOBtje by the Dutch, 
and ^OBB by the l^nglish aeainon. The latter 
is evidently a corruption of the former, which 
being a Dutch nickname fur the devil, was 
probably given to these idols by the 1 hitch 
who brat saw them.” — Stavormus, K.T. i. 173. 

This is of course quite wrong. 

JOSS-HOUSE, s. All idol teni])lc 
in China or Japan. Fi-oni joss, as ex- 
plained in the last article. 

17ri0-.52.— “ The sailors, and oven some 
books of voyages . . . call the pagodas 
ToBB'hoUBeB, for on enquiring of a Ohiuo.se 
for the name of the idol, ho answers (Jrandt- 
Yobb, instead of Oran /Jios." — 0(oJ\ Toreen, 
232. 

1760-1810.— “On the 8th, IHth, and 28th 
day of the Moon those foreign barbarians 
may visit the Flower Gardens, and the 
Uonam JoBB-hoiiBB, Vjut not in droves of over 
ten at a time.” — ‘8 Regulations ’ at Canton, 
from The Fankwae at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

1840. — “ Every town, every village, it is 
true, abounds with JoBB-houBeB, upon which 
large sums of money have been spent.” — 
Atem. Col. MounUiin, 186. 

1876.—“. . . the fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a largo jOBB-houBB, or 
Fortnightly iJm'cic, No. chii. 222. 

1876:- 

“ One Tim Wang ho makee-tlavol, 

Makee stop one night in JoBB-houBB.” 
Leland, Pidgin- English Sing-Song, p. 42. 


Thus also in “ pidgin," J0B8-h0UBB-»t«(» or 
JOBB-pidgin-man is a jinest, or a missionur} . 

JUSTICE, JOSS-STIGE, s. :a 

stick of fragrant tinder (powdered 
costm^ sandalwood, &c.) used by tlui 
Chinese as incense in their teui])les, 
and forinerly exported for ii.se as 
cigar-lights. The name appears to 
he from tlie lemi>le u.se. (See 
PUTCHOCK ) 

1876 - -“Burnee joBB-Btick, talkoe plitty " 
— Petaiul, Pidgin- fCng fish Sing-Song, p. 43. 

1879. — “There I.*? a rocos.s outside each 
shop, and at du.sk the joBB-sticks burning 
ill the.se fill the* city w’ith the fragrance of 
incense.” —Afiss liird, (Joldni Chrrsonesr, 49. 

JOW, s. Hind. jhiW. The name 
i.s applied to various .sja-eies of the 
.shruhhy tamarisk whieli abound on 
tlie low alluvials of Indian rivew, and 
are n.Hcful in many ways, for rough 
liasket-makiiig and the like. It is the 
u.siial material for gahion.s and foBciiie-s 
in Indian siege-opeTaliuiis. 

fc. 1809. — “ ... by the natives it is ciillod 
jhau; but this name is generic, and i.s 
applied not only to unotho** Hpecics of Turati- 
risk, but to the Casnarmu of Bengal, ami to 
the cono-boaring plants that have been 
introduced by Europeans.” Buchanan- 
Hamilton, Kas*eni India, in. .597. 

[1840.- “. . . on the opposite Jhow, or 
bastard t/imurisk jungle , . . ii native . . . 
had been attacked by a tiger. . . ."—David- 
son, Traovh, ii. 326.] 

JOWAULLA MOOEHEE, u.y. 
Skt. — Hind. Jimld-niuklu, ‘llaiue- 
iiioutlied ’ ; a generic name for (juasi- 
volcanic phenomena, hut mrtieularl) 
applied to a place in tlie Kangra 
district of the Piinjah mountain 
country, near tlie Bias River, where 
jets of gas issue from the ground and 
are kejd, constantly huniiiig. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over tlie 
Himalaya as well as in the plains of 
India. The famous fire-jets at Baku 
are sometimes visited by more ad- 
venturous Iiidiaii pilgrims, and known 
as the Great Jw&la-ixmklii. The 
author of the following passage wjis 
evidently ignorant of the phenomenon 
worshipped, though the name indi- 
cates its nature. 

c. 1360.— “Sult4n Ffroz . . . marcboi 
with his army towards Nagarkot (see NHO- 
OUBCOTE) ... the idol Jwdli-muklii, 
much worshipped by the infidels, was situ- 
ated on the road to Nagarkot. . . . Some of 
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Iho infidels have reported that Sultiin Kfroz 
v^rnt spociully to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But . . . 
llii: iiitidols slandered the Sult^in. . . . Other 
mhdols said that Sultiin Muhammad Shl£h 
inn Tuphlik Sh»xh held an umbrella fiver this 
‘j.iine idol, but this also is a lie. . . ' 

,SI,nnis-t-Sir6j Afif, in Rlfiot, in. JJ18. 

Wild. - “ . . - a place called lalla mokee, 
wliive out of cold Springs and hard Koeki?, 
i.herr are daily to be seeno incessant Krup 
fions of Fire, before which the Idolatrous 
pi'oj)lo fall doune and worship.'’- -7’./ r//, in 
J*iiidias, 11. I-IC/. 

|c 1G17. — In Sir T. Map, ‘‘Jalla- 

makee, the l'ilp;rimape of the Banians.” — 
Dak Soc. 11. Wfi.J 

17^:1.— “At Taullah imiokee {i*>c) a small 
lolcjiriifi fire issues from the side of a raoun- 
t.i.ii, on which the Hindoos have raised a 
lc'iii]il<! that has lonj? been of celebrity, and 
f ivourito resort amony: the people of the 
I'nnjab.”- (J. Forstrr'g Journcif, ed. 17W8, i. 
.{()S 

1799. -“I’rason Poory afterwards travelled 
. . . to the Maliu or Huree (/.r. larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or Jufilla MAchi, terms 
tlwil mean a ‘ Flaminp Mouth,’ ah bcinp a 
spot in the neiffhbourhood of Bakee {JkU’U) 
on the west side of the (( Vspian) Sea . . . 
Vi hence fire issuo.s ; a ciroiinistance that 
li.is rendered it of f'rcat veneration with the 
II nidus." — Jonathan Duncan, in J*’. Rcs. 
y 11 . 

JOWAUR,JOWARREE,s. Hind. 

jiiinui, juuT, [Ski. ynv(t-}ir(tk<Jrn or ak’ 
‘of tin* Tiiiturc of Barley’;] 
Sonihinn vuUjare, Pers. {Holnis mrghnrri, 
L ) oijo of tlie Bt».st and most freijuciilly 
k^niwij of till* tall millets of soul hern 
loiiiitries. It Ls gT’own nearly all over 
India 111 the uiitlooded tracts; it is 
sown alxnit July aud reaped in 
Novciulier. 'J'lie reedy stems are 8 
to 12 feet hi^h. It is the chohtm of 
tile Tamil region.s. The st^alks are 
Kirbee. The Ar. dura or dhura is 
pi'rhaps the same word ultimately as 
jovxir ; for the. old Semitic name is 
(h>kn, from the smoky aspect of the 
grain. It is an odd instance of the 
looseiieas which used to nervade 
dictionaries and glossaries that R. 
i>riuiiinond {Him. of the Gram. Parts 
<f (hizcrattec, &c., Bombay, 1808) calls 
“Jooar, a kind of pulse, the food of 
the common people.” 

[c. ISQO.—In Khandesh “ Jow^i is chiefly 
cultivated of which, in some places, there 
are throe crops in a year, and its stalk is so 
delicate and pleasant to the taste that it is 
regarded in the light of a fruit. ”—.<4 in, ed. 
Jtirretl, ii. 228.] 

1760.—“ En suite mauvais chemin sur des 
levees faites de boue dans des quarr^s de 

2 G 


Jouari et des champs de Ndis (see NELLY) 
remplis d’eau.” — AnquetU du Perron, 1. 
ccclxxxiii. 

1800. — “. . . My industrinuB followers 
must live cither upon jowajTy, of which 
there i.s an abuiidanco every vsrhere, or they 
must bo more industrious in proounngrico 
for them.se] ves.” — Wrllrngton, i, 175. 

-Forlms calls it “Juarree or cush- 
cy.Hh" CO. (See CUSCUS.J-Gr. Mem. ii. 
406 ; [2nd ou. ii. 8.^), and i 28]. 

1819. — “In 1797-8 joiwaree t- Jd in the 
Muchoo Kauntn at six rii]iues per cut see (see 
CULSEY) of 24 riiiiunds." — Maemurdo, in 
7V. L,t. Sor. Bo. 1. 287. 

(1826. — “ And the .sabre began to cut away 
u(K.>ii them a.s if they were a bold of Joanee 
(.standing corn)." - Dandurang Hart, ed. 
1873 1. 66.] 

JOY, s. This seems from the quota- 
tion to have been u.sed on the we.st 
(‘oiLsi iov jewel (Port. jom). 

J810.- “The vanity of parents sometimes 
leads thorn to dre.ss tlicir children, even 
while infants, in this manner, which affords 
a temptation ... to murder these help- 
less creatures lor the sake of their oriiu- 
monts or joys.” Maria Graham, 3. 

JUBTEE, JUPTEE, &c., s. Guz. 
Japti, &c. Corrujit forms of zahti. 
[‘‘ JFatan-zahtl, or -japtl, Muhr., Pro- 
duce of lands secjue.stered by the State, 
an item of revenue ; in (juzerat the 
lands once exempt, now' subject to 
asses-sment” {fVilson).\ (See ZUBT.) 

1808.— “The Hindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Mooj- 
mooadar.s and Desoys (see DESS AYE) of that 
district every third year, uuiounting to Rs. 
r>8,390, and called the periodical conhsca- 
tioii Juptee."— /d. Drummond. [^M ajmuuddr 
“in Guzerut the title given to the keepers 
of the pargunu revenue records, who have 
hold the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todur Mnl, and are paid by 
fees charged on the villages. ” ( Wilson)]. 

JUDEA, ODIA, &c., n.p. These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (bo callccl apparently after the 
Hindu city of Rama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14tli century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siamese royal residence w'as transferred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCK.] 

1622. — “All thoso citioB are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacabedera, and 
who inhabits ludia.”— Hak. Soc, 
166. 
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o. 1546. — “The capital! City of all this 
Empire ia OcUaa, whereof I haue afiokeu 
heretofore : it ia fortified with walla of brick 
and mortar, and containa, according to aome, 
fouro hundred thousand firea, whereof an 
hundred thousand are atraiiffors of divera 
countries." — /Vafo, in E.T. j*. 2S.'» ; 

orig. cap. clxxxix. 

1653. — “ For the Realm is great, and ita 
Cities and Towns very populons ; inaomuch 
that the city Hlidia alone, which is the 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam (.Sirto)* 
the residence of the King, furnishes 50,000 
men of its own." — Barnts, III. li. 5. 

1614. — “ As regards the siise of the City of 
Odia ... it may be guessed by an experi- 
ment made by a curious engineer with whom 
wo communicated on the sulijoct. lie says 
that ... he embarked in one of the native 
boats, small, and vory light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed by water), and that 
ho started one day from the Portuguese 
sottloniont, at dawn, and when ho got 
hack it was already far on in Die night, 
and he affirmed that by his calculation he 
had gone more than 8 leagues." — Oovto, VI. 
vii. fi. 

1617. — “llio merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
•Taiiganm (see JANGOBIAY) arrived at ‘ the 
city of Judoa’ before Eaton’s coming away 
from thence, and brought groat store of 
merchandize.” — Stiinahurii, li. 90. 

,, “1 (letter) from Mr. Bonjamyn Farry 

in Judea, at 8ynm.”-f/Vir/t*j{’a 7>/ar</, Hak. 
Soc. i. 272. 

[1639. — “The chief of the Kingdom is 
India by some called Odia . . . the city of 
ludia, the ordinary Residence of the Court 
is seated on the Mcnam." — Manddalo^ 
Tnu^eh, E.T. ii. 122. 

[1693.— “As for the City of Siam, the 
Siamese do call it Bi-yo-thi-ya, the o of the 
syllable yo being closer than our (French) 
Diphthong au ." — La Louhire, E.T. i. 7.] 

1727.—“. . . all are sent to the City of 
^^iam or Odia for the King’s Use. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Memnon., which by Ihirnings and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about .50 
Leagues." — A. Ilannltun^ ii. 160 ; [ed. 1744]. 

[1774. — “Ayuttaya with its districts 
Dvaravati, Todiaya and Kainunpaik.” — Inac. 
in Ind. Aritui. xxii. 4. 

[1827. — “The powerful liord . . . who 
dwells over every head in the city of the 
sacred and great kingdom of Sl-a-yoo-tha- 
ya.” — Treaty between E.I.G. and King of 
Siam, in Wilson^ Documents of ike Burmese 
War, App. Ixxvii.] 

JTJOBOOLAE, H. Marine lliiid. 
for jack-hlock (Roebuck). 

JUGK^UBNAXTT, n.p. A corrup- 
tion of the Skt. JaganndtJia^ ‘ Lord of 
the Universe,’ a name of Krishna 


worshipped as Vishnu at the famous 
shrine of Puri in Orissa. The image 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those wor.shippea iu some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it lias been 

f ilausibly suggested (we believe first 
ly Gen. (hinniugham) that it was 
in reality a Buddhist Hymbol, whicli 
has been adojited as au object of 
Braliiiuiiiical wursbiji, find made to 
.serve as the image of a god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in ]m)ce.s.si()u on a monstruus car, and 
as masses of excited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accoiiijiany it, .ac<*i- 
dents occurred. Occasionally also 
])crson.s, sometimes .suflerers from 
])ainful disease, cast Uicuiselves before 
the advauc.ing whetds. '^I’lie tesliuiony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some, 
years Collect-or of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, .aud tliat of 
Sir W. W. Hunter, who st.'ites that he 
had gone through the MS. archives of 
the provinci* since it became British, 
.show that the jiopular im^u’e.ssion in 
regard to the continued freciuency of 
immolations on these occasions — a 
belief that has made Jmjgnrnaat a 
standing metaphor — was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the 
c.u.stom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the ndieiirsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicide.s 
at one or other of the great temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly oii 
fact, and pai’tly on pojuilar rejiort, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India. The really 
great mortality from hardsliip, i‘X- 
hau.stion, and epidernie disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
jdlgrim.s on such occasions, doubtless 
aided iu keeping up tlie popular im- 

I ireasions in <'.onnection with the 
biggiirnaiit festival. 

[1311.— “Jognir." Soo under MADURA- 1 
c. 1321.— “Annually on the rocurronco of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot ; and then the King 
and Quoon, and the whole body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
from the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music . . . and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast owt 
themselves under the chariot^ so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
desire to die for their god. And the car 
passes over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot .” — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, Ac. 
i. 83. 
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c. 1430. — “ In Bi7.onogaliu (see BIS- 
NAOAB) also, at a certain time of the voar, 
thhs idol is carried through the city, placed 
Imtweon two chariotH . . . accompanied by 
ji t:r(jai concourHO of people. Many, carried 
iiw.vy by the fervour of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the wheels, 
III order that they may be crushed to death, 

ii mode of death which they say is very 
lu coplable to their god.” — JV. ('o)ifiy in India 
at X Vth Cent., 28. 

f. ITiHl. — “All for devotion attach tliem- 
Hclvus to the trace of the car, which is 
(Iniwn in this manner by a vast number of 
]MiO|»le . . . and on the liiiniial feast day 
of tiic l*ag(>d this car is dragged by crowds 
of |Kioj)le through certain )tarts of the city 
(Noi^iipatam), some of whom from devotion, 
(•r the dc.siro to bo thought to make a 
(liv'tod end, oast themselves down under 
the wheels of the cars, ami so pensh, 
nmiamiug all ground and crushed b^\ the 
hLiil cars ." — (/(LSfiaro Ila/fn, f 84. The 
pn'iuding (lassugeH refer to scenos in the 
Hoiilh of the Peninsula. 

L. IfiOO — “ In the town of I’ursotem on 
till* banks of the sea stands the temple of 
Jagnaut, near to which are the images of 
Ki''hon, his brother, and their .si.ster, made 
fit Samiabwotid, which are said to bo 4, (KM) 
vi'iirs old . . . The Brahmins ... at cor- 
i.’iiti times carry the image in procession 
11 1 >nn a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in 
till Kindooce language ps called Hohtk (see 
RUT) ; ami they believe that whoever assists 
111 drawing it along obtains remission of all 
Ills sms.”— Ayeen, ii. 13-1.5; [od. 
Jinrftf, ii. 127J. 

|l(il(l.— “The chief city called Jekanat.” 

Sir T. Jtw, Huk. Soc. li. .538.] 

103*2. — “Vnto this Pagod or house of 
Sathen . . . doe belong il,000 Brauimines 
'T I'nc.sts, which doe dayly olfor sacrifice 
into their grout Ood laggamat, from 
"Inch Idol! the Chty is so culled. . . . 
And when it (tho chariot of /ayganiaf) is 
going along the city, there are many that 
"ill offer thornselvos a sacrifice to this 
Idi'll, and desperately lye dowuo on the 
ground, that the Chariott whoeles may 
runno over thorn, whereby they are killed 
outright ; some get broken armos, some 
i Token legges, so that many of them are 
destroyed, and Viy this niounos they thinke 
b* merit Heaueii.” — IP. Urutini, in J/akf. 
V .57. 

1G67.— “ In the t<)wn of Jagannat, which 
i** seated upon the Ciulf of Jiengala, and 
’vliore is that famous Temple of the Idol of 
tlio same name, there is yearly oelebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . Tho first day that 
they shew this Idol with Ceremony in the 
lumplo, the Crowd is usually so great to 
it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those pcxir Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
ml the people blessing them for having 
been so happy. . . . And when this Hellish 
triumphant Chariot murohoth, there ore 
found (which is no Fable) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious os to 


throw themselves with their bellies under 
those large and heavy wheels, which bruise 
them to death. . . .'—Bernier, a lo 

Mr. Chapelain, in Eng. ed. 1684, 97 ; [ed. 
Constahlr, 304 <i^*y.]. 

1 1669-79. — “In that great and Sumptuous 
Dialiolicall Pagod, there Stundeth theere 
gretest (Jod Jn°. Oemaet, whence ye Pngod 
receued that name alsoe." -MS. Asia, &c., 
by T. U. f. 12. Col. Temple adds ; 
“ThroULdiout tho whole MR. Jaganndik is 
rejieatedly called ./a®. Oemaet which 
tibvioiisly stands for the common trans- 
position JangamUk. | 

1682. “. . Wc lay by lost night till 

10 o'clock thi.s morning, ye CJiuituiu being 
desirnu.*! to .see ye Jagemot Pagodas for 
Ills bettor satisfaction. . . .” — Hedges, Diary, 
.Inly 16 ; [llak. Roc. i. 30 1. 

1727.— “His (Jagarynat’s) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in iTocfssiou, mounted on a 
CfMich four stones high . . . they fasten 
Mtuiill Itopos to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room enough to draw the 
Coach, and some old ZoiOots, as it passes 
through tho Ktreet, fall flat on the Orouud, 
to have tho Honour to bo crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels." — A . Jlatmlton, i. 387 ; 
[od. )74 J]. 

1809.- 

“ A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with 
might and main, 

To drug that sacred wain, 

And scarce can draw along the enormous 
load. 

Prone fall the frantic votnrio.s on the road. 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pave his chariot way. 

On Jaga-Naut they call. 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes 
all, 

Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful path. 

Gruuns rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death, and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mud 
throng, 

Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 

Curse of Kehaina, xiv. 6. 

1814.— “Tho sight hero beggars all de- 
scription. Though Juggernaut made some 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, ho has not yet reached the 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in tho rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her bod}', and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd.” — In Astjotic Journal — quoted in 
Btoeridge, Hist, oj India, ii. 64, without 
exocter reference. 

1818. — “That excess of fanaticism 
which formerly prompted the pilgrims to 
court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of tbe oar of 
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Jagannith has happily Innf; ceased tu 
actuate the worshippers of the present day. 
During 4 years that T have witnessed the 
ceremony, throe coses only of this revolting 
species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which 1 may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably be ascribed to accident ; 
in the others the victims had long been 
suffering from some excruciating complaints, 
and chose this method of ridding themselves 
of the burthen of life in preference to other 
modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower 
orders under similar circumstances.” -J. 
iStirfnn/t in -l.v. Res. xv. 324. 

1827. — March 28th in this year, Mr. 
Poynder, in the K. J. Court of Proprietors, 
stated that “about the year 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus wore crushed to dotitb at 
Tshcra on the Ganges, under the wheels 
of Juggumaut.”— Journal, 1821, vol. 
xxiiir702. 

[1864. — “On the 7th July 1864, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions that, 
a few days previously, he had soon, near 
Serampore, two persons crushed to death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themselves under the wheels of a car 
during the Hath .latra festival. It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence was 
accidental." — Chever.% hul. MhI. Jurispi'. 
665.J 

1871. — . . poor Johnny Tctterby .stag- 
ering under his Moloch of an infant, tlir 

uggemaut that crushed all his enjo>- 
monta."-"i^or.rtcr'.v of Jhcken.% ii. iltt. 

1876.— “Le monde on marchant n’a pas 
beauooup plus do souci de ce qu’il ^crase que 
le char do I'ldole de jMajnata."— R, Henan, 
in Revue ties Deux Mondes, 3® S^rie, xviii. 
p. 504. 

JULIBDAB, s. Pers. jilanddr, from 
jilau, tlie string attached to the bridle 
oy which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called jani- 
haJiddr, jamhahkash. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
commonly used in Bengal, but it is 
now quite obsolete. 

[c. 1590. — “For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akhur) rode out on a 
kkA^ah horse, a rupee, should be given, 
viz., one dfim to _ the Atbegi, two to the 

Jilaudiir — Ain, od. Jilorhmann, i. 142. 

(And see under PYKE.)] 

3673. — “In the heart of this S(]uare is 
raised a place as large as a Mountebank’s 
Stage, where the Gelabdar, or Master 
Muliteer, with his prime Paasen^jors or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole Cap/vala." — Fryer, 341. 

1683.— “Your Jylibdar, after he had 
received his letter would not stay for the 
Oen^b but stood upon departure.”— ifedyM, 
Diary, Sept. 15 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 112]. 

,, “ We admire what made you send 

peons to force our Ojllibdar bock to your 


F’actory, after he hud gone 12 rosses on his 
w'ay, and disraisso him again without any 
reason for it." Hedges, Diartf, Sept. 26 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. 

1754. — “100 Gilodar; those who arc 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses." — Hanway's Travels, 
i. 171 ; 252. 

[1812. — “I havi! often admired the cour- 
age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdars or grooms throw them.selves into 
the thicke.st eiigageuiciit of angry horses." 
— J/wter, Journey through /*nsia, 63 ire//. | 

1880. - “It would make a good pictiirtv 
the surroundings of caiucls, horses, donk(jys, 
and men. . . . Pascal and Homise cooking 
for me ; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their kallntiis, amid the half- 
light of fast fading day. ...” A/S. Jounuif 
tn J*rrsui of (\if)l. U’. (iill, Jt.E. 

JUMBEEA, s A r. jn n blya, probiil >1 y 
from y/tw/i, ‘the Ride’ ; a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, so as to lie drawn 
across the. body. It ih ii.snully in form 
Hligbtly curved. Sir R. Burton {Gambes, 
Covuneutary, 413) identities it with the 
ayoima and gomio of tlie quotations 
below, and refers to a sketcli in his 
d^ihjrimmje, but this vie cannot find, 
[it i.s ill the Memorial ed. i. 230], 
though the jamhiguh is sev'cral times 
mentioned, cjj. i. 347, in. 72. Tlie 
term occurs repeatedly in Mr. Kgerton’s 
catalogue of ai’ins in the India MustMim. 
Jaxibwaj)C('.nrs as the name of a dagger 
in the Ain (orig. i. 110) ; why Bloch- 
iv.ann in his translation [i. 110] .spells it 
jharihimh we do not know. See also 
Dozy and Eng. f^,v. jamhdte. It seems 
very doubtful if the latter French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabic word. 

c. 1328.— “TakT-ud -din refused roughly 
and pushod him away. Then the mairaod 
man drew a dagger (hhanjar) such as i'' 
called in that country janbiya, and gave 
him a mortal wound ." — Ilm Batata, i. 534. 

1498. — “The Moors had erected palisades 
of groat thickness, with thick planking, and 
fastened so that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with targets, azagays, agomiae, and bow.s 
and slings from which they slung stones at 
us .” — Itoteiro de Vasco da (Jama, 32. 

1616. — “They go to fight one another 
bare from the waist upwards, and from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their arms, which are swords, 
bucklers, and daggers (gomiOB)." — Barbosa, 
p. 80. 

1774. — “ Autour du corps ils ont un 
oeinturon do cuir brodd, ou garni d'aigont. 
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iiu milieu duquol Burle devant Hr poHseni un 
ooiiteau lai^e reouurM, et puintu (jambea), 
doijt la pomte ORt tourn($o du oAt6 droit." — 
Nirbulir^ l)m\ de VArahtr^ M. 

JTTMDUD, R. 11. jawdad^ jamiUmr. 
A kind of dagger, broad at the base 
aiifl slightly curved, the hilt formed 
with a croas-gi-ip like that of the 
Kaldr (see KUTTAUR). [A drawing of 
Avli.it he calls a jnnuihar kntnrl is given 
III Kg»Tton’H Catnlfxfur (PI. TX. No. 
;i4<l-r)). I K. tlohnsoii’s Dicl-ioiiary gives 
jdiiifhtr as a Persian word with the 
sMgui‘sted etymology ui jw^h-dni'y ‘flank- 
iviidtj',’ Put. in tlie Ain the word 
IS sprit jajnAJun-y which seems f.o iiidi- 
i.'itr Hind, origin ; and its occurrence 
III ihr jioein of (lliand Pardai (see Jnd. 
‘\ 71 tn 1 1 . 2H1) corroborates this. Mr. 
beaiiieH there suggests the etymology 
of \ (vutn-dani ‘J)eath’s Tooth/ 'Phe 
flnw I Mgs of \\\v jtmdhud or '/mndhar m 
llic Ahi illustrations show several 
^pcrijiu'iis with double and tri]de 
tool he(b])oi Ills, which perhaps favours 
this view; but Ymna-dhilra^ ‘death- 
vieldiT,’ a}>])ears in the Sanskrit 
dii'liuiiaries as the name of a weapon. 
[Uather, jierhaps, yarna-dJmra, ‘death- 
hean'r.’] 

c. — “ Jamdher.” Soe quotation 

unrlor KUTTAUR. 

“. . . visited tho jamdar 
or treasury containing hi.s jewels . . . carious 
arrn^,. . . - I'oi’ben. Or. Mm. 2iid od. ii. 

4till ] 

JUMMA, s. Hind, from Ar. jama\ 
H’ht* total assessment (for land revenue) 
fi'oin any particular estate, or division 
of country. The Arab, word signifies 
‘total ’ or ‘aggregate.’ 

1781.- -“A.n iucreoHe of more than 26 
btrkti of rupees (was) effected on the former 
jumma. ” — Fifth Report y p. 8. 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and Agra. Skt. Yamuna, Hind. 
Jamund and Jamnd, the Atapo^rva of 
Ptolemy, the Tw^apiJ? of Arrian, the 
Jomanes of Pliny. The Bpelling of 
Pt.olemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind, form Jamund. The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the, 18th century, an 'mimpor- 
tant branch of the Prahniajiutra R. 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
hut which has iiow' for many years been 
the mam (‘hauiiel of the former great 
rivt*r. (See JENNYE.) Jamund is the 
name of several other rivers of leas 
note. 

fl61H-17.--“ 1 proposed for a water worke, 
w*->* might giuo the (^hief Cittyo of the 
Mogon's conteut . . . w*^^ is to be don vppon 
theTUuer leminy wchpafl.seth hy Agra. . . ." 
— litrdu'oody Flint Lftter RnoL, 460. 

[1619 --“The river Gemini was vnfit to 
act a Myll vjipon " — Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soe. 

li. 477 . 

[lC6.‘i - “. . . the Gemna, a river which 
may be compared to the Loire. . . — 

Rcruirr, J^eWdr to M. l)c ta Motke le Vayer. 
cd. Conntotih', 2-1 1.] 

[JUMNA MUSJID, n.p. A common 
corruption of the Ar. jdm^ masjid, 
‘the cathedral or congregational 
mosque,’ Ar. jama\ ‘to colhicl.’ The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jumna R. 

[1785.— “The Jumna-musjid w of great 
antiquity. . . in Forbes, Or. 

Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 448. 

[1849. — “ In passing we got out to see the 
Jamna Masjid, a very tine building now 
used UH a raagaisinc." — Mrs. Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mission, li. 170. 

[1865. — . . . the great mosque or DJamia 
‘. . . this word Djamia' moans literally 
‘collecting ’ or ‘ uniting, ’ because hero attends 
the great coucourse of l^ riday worshippers. 
. . ." — Palgravc, Central and E. Arabia, cd. 


JtJMJlABUNDEB, s. Hind, from 
Ar. jama'bandi. A settlement 
(•l-v.), i.e. the determination of the 
amount of land revenue due for a year, 
a ])t;riod of ye,ar8, from a village, 
parcel of land. [In the 
N.W.T*. it is specially applied txi the 
annual village rent-roll, giv^ing details 
the holding of each cultivator.] 

[1765.— “The rents of the province, ac- 
cording to the jumma-bundy, or rent-roll 
• . . amounted to. . . f-Verelst, View qf 
^yal, App. 214. 

“ Jummalmndee." See under 


1868, 266.] 

JUNGEERA, n.p., i.e. Janjlrd. 
The name of a native Stale on the 
coast, south of Bombay, froni which 
the Fort and chief place is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising in the entmnee to the 
Raj purl inlet, to which th e name 
Janjira properly pertains, believed to 
be a local corruption of the Ar. jazvra, 
‘island.’ The State is also called 
Habadn, meaning ‘Hnbshee’s land,’ 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief has been of that race. This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family ; but they 
have apparently been so for the last 
200 years. ‘The HldV (see SEEDY) 
and ‘The HabsM^* are titles popularly 
applied to this chief. This StaU" has 
a port and some land in Kathiawar. 

Gen. Keatinge writes: “The 
members of the Sidi’s family whom 
I saw were, for natives of India, 
particularly fair.” The old Portuguese 
writers call this harbour Vanda (or as 
they write it> Dwmda), <■.</. Joao de 
Castro in Primeiro Poteiru^ ]>. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 


JUNGLE, s. Hind, and Malir. 
jangaly from Skt. jangaln (a word 
which occurs chiefly in medical 
treatises). The native word means 
in strictiuiss only waste, uncultivated 
ground ; then, such pound covered 
with shrubs, trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo-Indian appli- 
cation is to forest, or otluir wild 
growth, rather than to the fact that 
it is not cultivated. A forest ; a 
thicket ; a tangled wilderness. The 
word .seems to ha\e jiassed at a rather 
early date, into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted into 
French as well as in English. The 
word does not seem to occur in 
FryeVy which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now, 

c. 1200. — “. . . Now the land is humid, 
jungle {janpafaJi), or of the drdinarj' kind." 
— Susrula, i. ch. Bfi. 

c. 1370. — “Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the jangal round the Kill's dwell- 
ing.’’ — Tdrikh-i-Firoz-iihdhi, in Llliot, iii. 

314. 

c. 1450. — “ITio Kings of India hunt the 
elephant They will stay a whole month 
or more in the wilderness, and in the 
Jangle (Janffaiy—Abdurrasdl-, in iVo/. H 
Ext. xiv. 51. 

1474. — “ . . . Bichenegor. The vast city 
ts surrounded by three ravines, and inter- 
sected by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful Jungel.”— NikiUriy in Indm 
xnXVtKCad^. 

1776.— “Land waste for five years , . . 
is called Jungle.”— ifafAed’s Qt-aioo Codey 

190. 

1809. — “The air of Calcutta Is much 
affected by the closeness of the jungle 
around jt.’ — Zd. Valentuiy L 207. 


1809.- 

“I'hey built them here a bower of jointed 
cane, 

Strong for the needful use, and light and 
long 

Was the slight framework rear’d, with 
little pain ; 

Lithe creepers then the wicker sides supply, 
And the tall jungle grass fit roofing gave 
^Beneath the goninl sky.” 

Curst' of Kehanuiy xiii. 7. 
c. 1830. — “(Vest Ih que je rencontrai le» 
jungles . . . j’ttvoiie quo jc fiis trhs ddsop- 
point^." — Jaci/unmwt, Corrasjmnd. i. 134. 
c. 1833-38.— 

“ L’Hippotamo nu large ventre 
IJabiie uiu Jungles dc Java, 

Oh grondnnt, au fond de chnqiio antre 
J'lu.s de monstres qu'on no rf^va." 

Throph. (jfautiery ill Poesies Cim- 
pfetesy cd. 1876, i. 325. 

1848.— “But he was as lonely hero ns in 
hi.s jungle at Boggloywnla." - - T/uickerai/, 
Vanitif Fairy ch. in. 

,, “ ‘ Was there over a liattlo won like 

Salatiianea Boy, bobbin ? But where was 
it he learnt his art? lii India, my boy. 
'rhe jungle is the scbool for a general, mark 
me that.’” — /htd., ori. 1863, i. 312. 
c. 18.58.- 

“ lin bhtc formidable, habitaixte dos jungles 
S’endort, le vontrr on Tair, ot dilate huh 
ongloH.”— Lmmte d' Lisle, 

“ Du.s djunglee du Pcndj-Al> 

Aux Hablo«! (lu Karnate." — Ilnd. 

1865. — “lo an eye accustomed for years 
to the wild wastes of the jungle, the whole 
country i)rosontR the appearance of one con- 
tinuous well-ordered garden." — Wariwjy 
Tropical Jlesidrnl at How-ey 7. 

1867. — . . here are no cobwebs of plea 
and counterplea, no jungles of arguniont 
and brakes of analysis ." — ISmnlmmey Essays 
and t<tudif8y 133. 

1873. — “Jungle, derived to us, through 
the living language of India, IFrom the 
Sanskrit, may now bo regarded as good 
English." — Fitz - Edward Hally Modern 
English y 300. 

!878.— “Cot animal est commun dans los 
forf^ts, ct dans los djengles." — Marrty Kata- 
Kata- Malay owy 83. 

1879.— “The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from the gloom of their various jungles.”— 
Fartnightly Rev. No. clxv., N.S., 19. 

JUNGLE-FEVEE, s. A daugei- 
ouH remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808.— “I was one day sent to a great 
distanoo, to take charge of an officer who 
had been seized by jungle-feTtr.”— Letter 

in Morton's L. of Z^aen, 43. 

JVNOLE-POWIi, s. The TOpuUr 

name of more than one species of tlioflB 
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l)irda from which our doincstic poultry 
.ire supposed to be descended ; eapeci- 
fdly Gallus Smneratii^ Temniinck, the 
( Ircy Jungle-fowl^ and Gallus ferrugmeus^ 
(Jiuelin, the Red Jungle-fowl. The 
lorijjer belonps only to Southern India ; 
llie latter from the Himtilaya, .south 
1(» the N. Cir(;ar.s on t-he east, aTid to 
the Eu]])ipla Hills south of the 
Xerbudfia on the west. 

IHOO— . . iho thickets ixirderod on 
the village, and I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowl." — Si/mes, Kmhasnji fu 96. 

ISOS.— “The common jimgle-cock . . . 

was also rihtumerl here. Tt is almost exactly 
like a couiinon ganie-cuck, hut the voice is 
diHcrcut.”- Watfave^ Malmj Archip.^ 108. 

'Hie word jungle is habitually used 
.idjectively, as in thi.s iii.stanee, to 
tleiiole wild . species, e.g. jungle-caf, 
jungle-<%, jungle-yn«/, '&c. 

JUNGLE-MAHALS, n.i*. Hind. 
,ht7ig((l’MuhoU This, originally a 
A ague *naiue of sundry tracts and 
clneflain.sbips lying beUveeii the settled 
districts of Jlengal and the lull country 
ni (’liutiii Nagpur, W’as coitstituted a 
regular district in IHOri, but again 
hrokeii u]> and redistributed among 
'idjoining di.4ricts in 18i3H (.see Imperial 
(rd.retten'^ s.v,). 

JUNGLE-TEREY, n.p. Hind. 
J(ui(ial-ta,rdi (see TERAI). A name 
I'lruierly a])plied to a border-tract 
iH'tvieen Bengal and Behar, ineluding 
the inland part.s of Mongliyr and 
J'hrigaliiCir, and what are now termed 
the Sautdl Pargands. Hodge.s, below, 
‘all.s il to the “westward” of Bhagal- 
J'lir ; l)ut, Barkojie, w'hich lie deserilies 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, 
aciording to Rennell’s map, about 
m. S.B. of Bhugalpur town ; and 
tlie Cleveland inscription shows that 
the term included the tract occu- 
pied by the Rajmahul hill-people. 
I'bc Map No. 2 in Rcnnell’s Bengal 
Atlas (1779) is entitled “the Jungle- 
terry Di.strict, with the adjacent 
province.8 of Birbhoom, Rajeiiial, Bogli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
wtuated between Moorshedabad and 
Bahar.” But the map itself does not 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. 

1781. — “Early in Febmnry we set out on 
a tour through a part of the country called 
to the westward of 
wuglepore . , . after leaving the village 


of Barkopo, which is nearly in the centre of 
the Jungle Terry, we entered the hills. . . . 
In the great famine which raged through 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . . the .funglo 
I'orry is said to have suffered greatly."— 
Hodges^ pp. 90-95. 

1784. — “To bo sold . . . that capital 
collection of Paintings, late the property 
of A. Cleveland, Esq., deceased, consisting 
of the most capital viow’S in the districts 
of Monghyr, Rajcmehal, Bogli]>oor, and the 
Jungleterry, by Mr. Hodges. . .’’—In 

Seton-Kain', i. 64. 

c. 17HH.- 

“To the Memory of 
ATTOUSTUS (^LEVKLANl), Esq., 

Bale Collector of the I)istrirt.s of Bhaugul- 
porc and itajanialiall, 

Who without Blor>dHhed or the Terror 
of Authonty, 

Employing only the Moans of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Benevolence, 
Attempted nnd Accomplished 
The entire Subjection of the Liiwloss and 
Savage Inhabitants of the 

Jungleterry of Itajanmhal I . . . .”(otc.) 

J on the Monument erected hy 
Government to CHeveland, who dud 
in 1784. 

1817. — “Thoflo hills are principally 
covered with wood, excepting where it has 
been cleared away for the natives to huild 
their villages, and cultivate (Jowaux), 
]>lantaiiis and yams, which together with 
Homo of the small grains mentioned in the 
account of the Jungleterry, constitute 
almost the whole of tho productions of the.so 
hills.” — Sutherland' n Report on the 11 'U 
people (in App to Lovg^ 560). 

1824 - - “This i>art, 1 find (he is writing at 
Monghyr), is not reckoned either in Bengal 
or Bahar, having been, under the name of 
the Jungleterry distnet, always regarded, 
tiU its pacification and settlement, as a .sort 
of border or dobatcablo land ." — lieheTy i. 131. 

JUNGLO, s. Giiz. JangU). This 
term, we are told by R. Drummond, 
wiLs ii.sed ill his time (the beginning of 
the 19th century), by the less polite, 
to distinguish Europeans ; “ wild men 
of the woods,” that is, who did not 
understand Guzerati ! 

1808. — “Joseph Maria, n well-known 
scribe of the order of Toiwowallas . . . i^s 
actually mobbed, on the first circuit of 1806, 
in the town of Pitlaud, by parties of curious 
old women and young, some of whom gazing 
upon him put the question, Art Junglft, 
too miiniie pirmeesh ? ‘ 0 wild one, wilt thou 
marry me i ’ Ho knew not.what they asked, 
and made no answer, wheroujKin they de- 
clared that ho was indeed a very Jungla, 
and it required all the address of Kriprani 
(the worthy Brahmin who related this 
anecdote to tho writer, uncontradicted in 
the presence of the said Benbor) to draw off 
the dames and damsels from the astonished 
Joseph.”—/?. Drmnmynd, Hint, (s.v.). 
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JUNK, s. A large Eastern ship ; 
especially (and in later use exclusively) 
a Chinese ship. This indeed is the 
earliest apjdicatioii also ; any more 
general ajiplicatioii belongs to an in- 
termediate period. This is one of the 
oldest words in the EUroj)eo-liiduiii 
vocabulary. It occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorico, written down in 
1331, and a few years later in the 
rambling reminiscences of John de’ 
Marignolli. The gre.at Catalan World- 
map of 1375 gives n sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them Xncht, no doubt 
a clerical error tor iiicltt. Dobiier, 
iJie original editor of Marignolli, in 
the 18th century, says of the word 
{junkois): “This word T cannot find in 
any medieval glossary. Most probably 
we are to understand vessels of platt,ed 
reeds (a juncis texta) which several 
authors relate to be used in India.” 
It is notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Vespucci 
in his curious h'tUT to one of the Medici, 
giving an account of the voyage of Da 
Gama, whose scpiadi'on he had met at. 
C. Verde on its way home. 

The French translators of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
triiouen (chwen), and Littre gives the 
same etymology (s.v. jongui^. It. is 
possible that Uie word may be eventu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 
not very probable. The old Arab 
traders must have learnt;d the word 
from Malay pilots, for it is certainly 
the Javanese and Malay jong and afowg, 
‘a sliip or large vessel.’ In Javanese 
tlie Great Bear is c.a11ed Lintang jong^ 
‘The Constellation Junk,’ [which is 
in Maky Bintang Jong. The various 
forms in Malay and cognate languages, 
with the Chinese words which have 
been suggested as t he origin, are very 
fully given by Scott, Malayan Words 
in English, }). 59 /»ey.]. 

c. 1300. — “ Large ships called in the 
language of China ‘Junks’ bring various 
Bork of choice merchandize and cloths from 
Chin and lV14chin, and the countries of Hind 
and Sind." — Ra»k\duddin, in Klhoi, i. 69. 

1331.—“ And when we wore there in 
harbour at Polumbum, we embarked in 
another ship called a Junk {aliam nmnm 
rumiru Zuncuzu) . . . Now on board that 
Hhip wore good 700 soula, what with sailors 
ana with merchants. . . ."—Friar Odoric, 
in Cathay, &c., 73. 

c. 1343. — “They make no voyages on the 
China Sea except with Chinese vessels . . . 


of these there are three kinds ; the big ones 
which are called junk, in the plural ju7i\U\ 

. . . Each of those big ships carries froui 
three up to twelve sails. I'ho sails are madt^ 
of bamboo slips, woven like mats ; they are 
never hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter or 
another.”— 7/)a Hatvta, iv. 91. I'he French 
translators write the words as gonk (and 
ffonoSik). Ibn Batuta really indicates 
(and chtniak)\ but both must have been 
quite wrong. 

c. 1348.— “Wishing them to visit the 
shrine fjf St. 'J'honms the Apostle . . . we 
embarked on certain Junks (asceifideiitrs 
Junkoa) from Diwer India, which is called 
Minubar.” — Marignolli, in Cathay, kr., 

11.^9. — “About the year of Our Lord blUd, 
a Ship or J unk of India, in crossing tin' 
Indian Sea, was driven ... in a w'esterly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 day.'', 
without seeing anything but sky and sen. 

. . . The ship having toiuihcd on the (••ta'-t 
to supply its wants, the manners beheld 
there thi5 ogg of a cortain bird called chrorho, 
which egg was as big us a Ltutt. . . — 

Rnbrir on Fia Maitro's (hviit Afa/i at Vrmri 
,, “ I’he Ship.s or junks (Zonchi) winch 

navigate this sea, carry 4 masts, and others 
besides that they can set U]» or strike 
(at will) , and they hnve 40 to 60 little 
chainberH for the inerchants, .nid tliey hiivo 
only one rudder. . . Ihui. 

1.516. — “Many Moonsh inon-hants reside 
in it (Malacca), and also Clenlilcs, particularly 
Chiti.s (see CHETTY), who nr(! natives of 
Cholmeude) , and they are all very rich, unrl 
havo many largo Bhii)S which they call 
jungOB.” Jtarbosa, 191. 

1.549.--“ Excluflus isto concilio, applicuvit 
animum ad uavem Sinensis forinae, quain 
luacunx vocant."— JSeti. Erani . Xaiwii Ejud. 
337. 

[1.5.54. — “ ... in the many ships and 
jvnks (JugOB) which certainly passed that 
way.” — Castanheda, ii. c. 20.] 

1563. — “JuncOB are certain long ships 
that havo stern aud prow fashioned in iho 
same way.” — Uarcia, f. f>8i. 

1.591. — “ By this Negro we were advertised 
of a small Burke of some thirtie tunnes 
(which the Moors call a luuco).” — Harkm'* 
Alt. oj’ J .an I ustiTS Virgage, in Uakl. ii. 589. 

1616. — “Aud doubtless they had made 
buvock of thorn all, hud they not presently 
been relieved by two Arabian Juuks (for so 
their small ill-built ships are named. . . •)” 
— TfD'g, ed. 166.5, p. 34‘2. 

[1625. “An hundred Prawosand luskeB." 
— Putrhas, Pilgrimage, i. 2, 43. 

[1627.— ‘ ‘ China also, and the great Atlantis 
(that you call America), which have now but 
lunks and Canoos, abounded then in tall 
Ships." — Bacon, New Aila/ntis, p. 12.] 

16.30.—“ So repairing to laaqvss (soe 
JABE), a place in the Persian Gulph, they 
obtained a fleete of Beaven lunokB, to 
convev them and theirs as Merchantmen 
bound for the Shoorea of India." — Lord, 
Religion of the Persees, 8. 
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1673. — Fryer also speaks of “Portiigal 
JunkB." The word had thus come to mean 
any largo vossel in the Indian Seas. Parker's 
use for a small vessel (above) is oxcoptiuiiol. 

JUNKAMEEB, r. This word 
occurs in Wheeler, i. 300, wliiiiv it 
should (airlaiiily have been wntU^ii 
Juncaneer. It was long a imrplexity, 
and H.s it wa.s the Huhj(‘e1 of one of 
Di, liiirTH'lI’H late.st, if not the very 
last, f)f his contrilnitions to thi.s work, 
1 transcribe the word.s of his coni- 
niiinicatjon : 

“Working at ini])roving the note.s 
!o V' LinRchoten, I havu“ accidentally 
( h ared u]) the nieaning of a word yon 
<iskcd me about long ago, but wine'll 1 
then obliged to give u]»--‘.lonka- 
III 11 ’ It = ‘a collector of custoin.s.’ 

“ (1745). - Notre Sup^rieiir qui H<javoit 
({u’a inoitK^ chcmiii certains Jonquaniera * 
inott«)iont lea paHsiins k contrihntum, nous 
»i\uit {lonn<^ nn on deux fanotiK (see FANABI) 
1*011 r lus payer en allant ct en revonant, 
.01 ca.s i^n’ils roxipca.ssent de nou.s .” — ]\ 
Mafwire.% pp. 159 100. 

“The original word i.s in Malay iilam 
<'liiunf((kdran,!iud do. in Tamil, though it 
does not occur in the Dictionaries of that 
language; but chmKjam ( -^ * ( Uistonis ’) 
does. 

“1 w^jis much pleased to settle this 
' urious word ; but 1 should never have 
dionght of the origin of it, had it not 
l"‘en lor that rascally old Capuchin P. 
Norberl/s note.” 

My friend’s let.ter (from We.st Strat- 
luri) has no date, but it niii.st. lifive 
heen written in July or Augu-st 1882. 
-[H.y.] (See JUNKEON.) 

16H0.-;‘The Didioan (see DEWAUN) re- 
turned with Lingapns Ruveas (soo ROOCEA) 
upon the Avaldar (see HAVILDAR) at St. 
1 lujina, and upon the two chief Juncaneers 
la this part of the country, ordering them 
iKjt ic) stop goods or provisions coming into 
the town.^’-/'(>W St. Qeo. Conan., Nov. 22, 
and Mxta., iii. ^9. 

1746 — “Given to the Governor's Servants, 
JuucaneerB, &c., as usual at Christmas, 
‘^nlampnra (see BALEMPOORY) lyPs. P. 
V.' of Extra Charges at Fort St. 

Mmd, to Dec. 31. MS. Report, in India 
Ottlcc. 

JUNK-CEYLON, n.p. The popular 
name of an island off. tne west coast of 


the Malay Peninsula. Forrest {Voyage 
to Mergni, pp. iii. and 29-30) calls it 
Jatt-Sylun, and says it is properly 
Ujotig {i.e. ill Malay, ‘Cape’) Sylarig. 
This appears to 1>e nearly right. The 
name is, ac.cording to (h’awdiird (Malay 
Diet. s.v. Salting, and Dirt. Ind. Archijj. 
s.v. Ujuvg) Ujung Salang, ‘ Salaiig 
Headland.’ [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correctness of this. “ There 1 1 at least 
one quite possible alternative, i.e. jong 
salting, in which jung means ‘a juuk,’ 
and salang, when applied to vessels, 
‘heavily tossing’ (see Klinlcert, Diet. s.v. 
salang). Another meannig of salang is 
‘to traiislix a person with a dagger,’ 
and IS the teclinieal term for Malay 
executions, in which the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
tile heart. Pur/r.<? in the first quota- 
tion is now known as JWlis.”’] 

1.539. — “There we ciost over to tho firm 
liand, and pa.ssiug i>y the Port of Junqalail 
{luiicalAo) wc .sailed two days and a half 
with u favourable wind, by means whereof 
we got to tho Kiver of J‘arles in the Kingdom 
of t^neda. . . ."—I* into (ong. cap. xix.) in 
(\igan, p. ‘22. 

1592.—“ We departed thenco to a Baio in 
tho Kingdom of lunsalaom, which is be- 
tweeiie Malacca and Pegu, 8 degrees to the 
Northward.” — Jiaiker, in JJakl. ii 591. 

1727.— “'Phe North End of Jonk Ceyloan 
lio.s within u mile of the Continent.” — A. 
Rumilton, 09 ; [ud. 1744, ii. 67]. 

JUNKEON, s. I'll is word occurs as 
below. It IS no doubt some form of 
the word chungam, mentioned under 
JUNEAMEER. " Wilson gives Telugu 
Simkam, which might lie used in 
Orissa, wlierti Bruton was. [Shungum 
(Mai. chunktnn) aiqayirs in the sense of 
toll or customs duties in many of the 
old treaties in Logan, Malabar, vol. iii.] 

1638. — “Any lunkeon or Customc.'' — 
Narrative, in Utd:l, v. 53 

1676. — “Tho.so practices (claims of per- 
quisite by the factory chiefs) hath occasioned 
some to apply to the Governour for relief, 
and chosen rather to pay Junoan than 
submit to tho uiironsonable demands afore- 
said .” — Major J*ucl'tt's Proposals, in Fot't St. 
(/eo. Consii., Feb. 16. Notes and Exis., 
i. 39. 

[1727. — “ ... at every ten or twelve 
Milos end, a Fellow to demand Junkaun or 
Poll-Money for mo and my Servants. . . .” 
—A, Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 392. J 


. d«H Maures qui exigent de I'argei 
R™'*’*!* chemins, do coux nui passout avi 
juriqnes mercliandlsAs ; souvent ns en demandni 
CM ii’en portent point. On regan 

KoiiB-lA A peu preB comme dee voleurs.” 


JUBIBASSO, fl. This word, mean- 
ing ‘an interpreter,’ occurs constantly 
in the Diary of Richard Cocks, of the 
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Englisii Factory in Ja{)aii, admirably 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Mr. Edward Maimde Tliompaoii (1883). 
The word is really Malayo - Javanese 
jurubcJidsa^ lit. ‘ language-master,’ ywr?* 
being an expett, ‘ a master of a craft,’ 
and bahdm the Skt. bJidshd^ ‘speech.’ 
nViUdmoriy THct., writes Juru-bShasa ; 
Mr. Skeat prefers jwra-ft/iasa.] 

1603.— At Palaiii the HoIIandora havinp 
arrived, uiid sent presents — “ils fiiront pnn 
par uu officier noinm^ UranJtata (.see OBAN- 
EAY) Jurebassa, qm en fit trois portions." 
— In Rec. du Voyagex^ ed. 1703, ii. 667. 
See also pp. 672, 675 

1613. — “(Said the Mandarin of Ancao) 

. . , ‘Captain-major, Auditor, rc-sidonts, 
and jerubapaB, for the space of two days 
you must come before me to attend to these 
instructions ((o/n/'u/o.s), in order that I may 
■write to the AllsTo.’ . . . 

“These communioHtions being rea«l in the 
Chamber of the (hty of Mucau, before the 
Voroadores, the pooyile, and the Caj>toin- 
Major then commanding in the .said citjy, 
Joao Sorrao da Cuuha, they sought for a 
person who might bo charged to reply, such 
as had knowledge and expononce of the 
Chinese, and of thoir manner of spooeb, and 
finding IiOiircn<?o Carvalho ... he made 
the reply in the folloiving form of words 
‘ . . . To this purpose wc the (Captain -Major, 
the Auditor, the Voroadores, the Padres, 
and the Jurubai^a, assembling fogothorand 
beating mir foreheads before (rod. . — 

JlocarrOf pp. 725-729. 

,, “The foureteonth, I sent M. Cookes, 
and my lurebasso to both the Kings to 
entreat them t<j proiiide me of a dozen Sea- 
men." — Capt. j}fa7*M, in Purehas, 378. 

1615.—“ ... his desire was that, for his 
sake, 1 would geve over the pursute of this 
mutter against the sea Inmgew, for that yf it 
were followed, of hirco the said bongfir must 
cut his bellie, and then my jurebaBBO must 
do the lyke. Unto which his reejuest 1 was 
content to agree . . ." — Cocks s Diary 

[ ,, “This night wo had a conference 
with our JurybaBBa.”— AVxstrr, Letters, iii. 
167J. 

JUTE, fl. The fibre (gunny- fibre) 
of the bark of Corckorus capmlariBy L., 
and Corckorus olitorius, L., wLicli in the 
last 46 years has become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well as in India. “At the Last meet- 
ing of the Cambridge Philcmojihical 
Society, Professor Skeat commented 
on various English words. Jute, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit a less usual form of 
jata, meaning, I’st, the matted hair of 
an ascetjc ; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the banyan ; 3rdly, any 


fibrous substance” {Academy ^ Dec. 27, 
1879). The secondary meanings attri- 
buted here to jata are very doubtful.* 
The term jute ajipears to have been 
first used by Dr. lloxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which he drew tlie 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jufe ])y 
the natives.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1748 in the Log of a voyage 
quoted by Cbl. Temple in J.li.A.S, 
Jan. 1900, p. 158.] The name in fact 
ap])eai‘H to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Ori.s.sa. This i.s sUil-ed to b** 
properly //Vw/w, hut jhuid is used by tlic 
uneducated. See licport of the Juir 
Cmtimmion, by Rabu Hemchundra 
Kerr, Calcutta, 1874 ; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in tin* Acadruiify 
Jan. 17, 1880. 

JUTKA, s. From Dak. — Hind. 
jhatkd, ‘quick.’ 1’he native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in tlial 
Presidency ; a conveyance only to be 
ebaractensed by the epithet ramshackh , 
though in that res])ect ecjualled by tlie 
Calcutta cranchee ((j.v.). It eonsistH 
of a sort of bo> with Venetian wiiidow.s, 
on two wbeids, niid drawn by a miser- 
able ])ony. It is entered by a door at 
the back. (See BHIORAM, with Jibe 
meanings). 

JUZAIL, 8. This word jazdil is 
generally applied U> the heavy Afghan 
rifle, fired with a forked rtist. If it is 
Ar. it must be jazd'il, the plural of 
jazily ‘ big,’ used as a substantive. Jazll 
IS often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks jirobable. (See (JINGALL.) 
Hence jazdWkki, one armed with such 
a weapon. 

[1812.— “The jeiaerchi also, tho roon 
who U 80 bluiidorbuHBeB, were to wear the 
new IlusHian dreHs. " — Moner, Jourwy through 
Pei'sm, 30. 

[1898.— 

“ All night the crosBets glimmered pale 

On Ulwiir Babre and Tonk Jeiall. ’ 

R. Kip! nig, Jiarrack-Toom. Balladt, 84 . 

[1900. — ‘ ‘ Two companies of Khyber JeiBil- 
chiBB." — Warburton, Eighteen years %n inr 
Khyber, 78.] 

JYEDAD,s. V.—K.jdiddd. Terri- 
tory assigned for the support of troops* 

[1824. — “Rampoora on the Ohumbul . • ■ 
had boon granted to Dudemaic, os JiidW» 


* TIiIh tninark in from a letter of Dr. Darnell » 
dd. Taiijore, 'March 10, 1880. 
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or temporary aasignment for tho payment of 
his trfxjps.” — Malcofm, Cmtra! India^ i. 

JYSHE, fl. This term, Ar. jai»h^ 
‘.111 army, a legion,’ was applied by 
'rip])()() to hiH regular infantry, the 
l>()dy of whi(;h was called the Jaiah 
Kitchini (see under CUTCHERRY). 

c. — “About thiH time tho Dai or 
n'lrnl.ir infantry, Kntchori, were uallod the 
Jyah Eutcheri." — Hist, of Ttpu Suftdv, by 
Jftis^rin All KhCtn Kfrvidin, p. Ii2. 

17%, “At such timeH aa now levies or 
rooniits for the Jyshe and J'ladch.s are t«) 
b«’ entertained, you two and Syed Peer 
.isseiiibling in Kitchiirnf are to untortain 
iiojit' but proper and eligible men.”- Tippoo's 
J.rttciw, 2r)f) 


K 


EAJEE, s. Tins IS a title of 
Miiii,sier.s of State used iii Nepaiil and 
Sikkim, it 1 .S no <i()ul)t tlie Arabic 
word (,soe CAZEE for <|Uotat.ioii.s), Kojl 
IS the jiroiiunciation of this last word 
111 various parts of India. 

[KALA JUQGAH, s. Anglo-H. 

led I a jaijah h IT n * ihivV jdaco,’ arranged 
near a ball-room for the purpose of 
iiii'l.ition. 

[ iMH.f) —“At night it was rather cold, and 
the fnHjuenters of tho Kala Jagah (or dark 
I»liuo.s) wore unable i<i enjoy it as uiu«-h ns 
i hoped they would.” — Liuhf JJujJerin^ 
yonuja! l.,fv^'d\. 

KALINOA, n.]). (Sec KLING.) 

KALLA-NIMMACK, 8 . Hind. 

I'-dld-rmnak^ ‘black salt,’ a common 
mineral drug, used especially in horse- 
j'lcatineut. It is ninriati* of soda, 
-laving a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
wiiic impurities. {Royle.) 

EAPAL, 8 . Kdpitl^ the Malaj >vord 
mr a ship, [which seems to have come 
fioin the Tani. Jcappal,'} “apjilied to 
•iby square-rigged vessel, with top 
«|nd top-gallant masts ” {Marsden^ 
Memoirs of a Malay Family^ 57). 

. KABBABEE, 8. Hind, kdrbdrlf 
an agent, a manager.’ Used chiefly 
in Bengal Proper. 


fc. 1857.“ “ Tho Koujdar'H report stated 
that a police Carbaiee was sleeping in his 
own house.” — Cltevrrs, Jnd. Med. Jnrxsp. 4fi7.J 

1867. — “The Lushai Karbaxis (literally 
mon of busine.ss) duly arrived and met mo 
at Kussaloiig.” — LrwLn^ A Fly on the Wheels 
‘29a. 

KABCANNA, s. Hind, from Pers. 
lar-khdtia^ ‘business-place.’ We can- 
not improve njion Wilsons defini- 
tion * “ An office, or jdace where 

business IS carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to places where 
iiie«‘hauical work is ])erforme,d ; a 
workshop, a maiiufact«»rv, an arsenal ; 
also, fig., to any great fuas or bustle.” 
Tilt hist use seems to be obsolete. 

|16d.‘{. - “ Ijargo halls arc soon in many 
jdaccs, called Kar-Kanays or workshops 
for tho urtimns.” --/i/’r7ar»‘, od. ConstUbie, 
258 sfif. Also HOC CARCANA J 

KABDAB, s. P. — H. hlrddr^ an 
agent (of the Government) in Sindh. 

(1842. — “ 1 further insist upon tho 
olloudmg Kardar being .sent u prisoner to 
my head • (piurters at Sukkur within tho 
space of hvo days, to l>e dealt with as f 
shall dotenniuo.” — Sir C. Naptier^ in 
Napiri's (\ihijiii‘st of Sc hide, 149.] 

KABEETA, s. Hind, from Ar. 
khnrlfa, and in India akso khalita. The 
silk htag (descril)ed by Mrs. Parkes, 
below) in w'ln'eh is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble ; also, by 
transfer, the letter itself. In 2 Kings 
V. 23, tbe bag in whicb Naaman bound 
(he silver is kharlt ; also in Isaiah iii. 
22, 1 be word translated ‘ crisping-pins ’ 
is kharifim^ rather ‘ purses.’ 

c. b'lGO. — “Tbe Shorif Ibrtlhlm, sumnmod 
the Eh&xitad&r, i.e. the aster of the 
Ruyid Paper and Pons, was governor of the 
territory of HrmsI and Haraati.” — Jhn 
Batutn, iii. 837. 

18.38.--“ Her Highness the Buiza Bfi’i did 
me the honour to send me a Ehaxitft, that 
is u letter enclosed in a long hag of Kivi- 
khindh (see RINCOB), crimson silk brocaded 
with (lowers in gold, contained in another 
of tine muslin : the mouth of the bag was 
tied with a gold and tusselod cord, to which 
was appended the groat seal of her ^^h- 
nesH.” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim (Mrs. 
Parkes), ii. 250. 

In the following jiasi^e the 
is described (at Constantinople). 

1673.—“. . . lo Visir prenant un sachet 
de beau bmoard d’or k fleurs, long tout au 
rooins d'une demi aulne et large ide oinq ou 
six doigts, 116 et Bcell6 par le haut avec une 
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inscription qui y estoit attocb^e, et disani | 
que c'estoit unc lottre du Gniud Seigneur. ' 
. . — Journal d* Ant. Oalland, li. 94. 

KAUL, s. Hind. Kill, ])roperly 
‘Tinu*,’ then a period, deatli, and 
popularly the visiution of famine. 
Under this word we read : 

1808. — ‘‘Scarcity, and the scourge of civil 
war, enibitturcd the MahratUi nation in A. I). 
1804, of i^hoin many oniigranth wore sup- 
ported by the justice and generosity 
of noighhounng powers, and (a large 
nuinber) were relieved in their own capital 
by the charitable contributions of the 
English at Bombay alone. This and open- 
ing of Hospitals for the sick and .starving, 
within the British settlements, w'crc grate- 
fully told to the writer afterwards by many 
Mahrattas in the heart, and from distant 
parts, of their own country. ” — J{. hruninionJy 
lllustratitma, kc. 

KAUNTA, CAUNTA, h. Thi.s 
word, Mahr. and Ou/,. htu/ha, ‘roa.st 
or luar^dn,’ [Skt. kanlha, ‘immediate 
proximity,’ / cm ‘ the iieck,’l i.s u.sed 
in the northern part of Uie r»oml>ay 
PreHidency in conijiosition lo torm 
several jiojmlar gcograjiliical terms, as 
Mfihi Kanthd, for a grou)) of smalJ 
States on tlie. lianka of the Mahi Uiver ; 
Rmd Kdnthd, south of the al>o\'e ; 
Hwdka KantM, the Indus Delta, &c. 
niie word is no doulit the .same which 
we lind in Pudemy for the (lulf ot 
Kaehh, Kduffi K6\7ros. Kanthl-Kot was 
formerly an important ])laoe in Ea.stern 
Kaclili, and Kirnthl was tlie name of 
the southern coast district (see Ritin, 
vi. 1038). 

KEBULEE. (See MYBOBOLANS.) 

KEDDAH, s. Hind. KlirdU (khnlnd, 
‘to chase,’ from Skt. dkheta, ‘hunt- 
ing’). The term used in liengal for 
the enclosure c.onstriicted to entrap 
elepliants. [The system of hunting 
elejiliants by making a trench round 
a S]»a(!e and enticing the wild animals 
by means of tame decoys is described 
by Arrian, hidilca, 13.] (See CORRAL.) 

[c. 1590. — “There are several modes of 
hunting elephants. 1 . k’hedah " (then follows 
a description). — Ain, i. 284.] 

1780-W.— “The party on the plain below 
kayo, during this interval, been completely 
oooupiod in forming the Kedd^ or on- 
closure." — Lives of w Lindsays, iii. 191. 

1810, — “A trap called a Keddah." — 
Williamson, V, M. ii. 436. 

I860.— “The custom in Bengal is to con- 
struct a strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 


n the heart of the forest. " — Tennent's 
Geylon, ii. 342. 

KEDGEREE, KITCHERY, s. 

Hind, khichri, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and ddl (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little sjiice, shi-ed 
onion, and the like ; a common di.^b 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian break fa.st tables, in 
which very old preceflent is followed, 
as the first (|uotatjoii shows. The 
word apjiears to have been ajiplied 
meta])liorically to mixtiiriis of sundr\ 
kind.s (.see Fryer, below), and also tn 
nii.\t jargon or limjaa frayica. In 
England we lind the Avord is often 
a])plied to a me.ss of re-cooked fi.sb, 
served for breakfast ; but. this i.s in- 
accurate. Eisli is frecjuentJy eaten 
wtt.h hdyerte, but i.s mi part of it. 
[“Ei.sb Kitvherie'^ is an old Anglc»- 
Jiidian di.sh, see Ibe n*(i]M* iu Riddell, 
Indian Domedit Reouomy, j». 437.] 

c. 1310.— “The munj (Moong) is boiled 
w'lth ncc, and then buttered and eaten, 
1'his IS what they call EiBhri. and un thi': 
dish they breakfiLst every d-.y .’’ — Ibn Jintuto, 

c. 1443. — “The elephants of the palace arc 
fod upon Kitchli.'*- A Iduirac^al, in Jiulto 
in XVlh Vent, ‘- 7 . 

c 1475. — ‘‘Horses arc fo»l on pease ; aho 
on Kichiris, boiled with sugar and oil ; and 
early in the morning they get skiskenivo" (^). 
—A than. Nikitin, in do , p 10. 

ITie following recipe for Kedgeree is by 
Abu'l Ea/.l 

r. ]. 590.— “Khichri, iliee, split d&l, nml 
yhi, 5 Sfv of each ; J scr salt; this gives 7 
dishes." — ..Ttw, i. ,59. 

1648. — “Their daily gains are very small, 

. . . and with those they fill their hungry 
bellies with a certain food called Kiteerye." 
— 17*71 Ttrist, 57. 

1053.-- “ Kicheri ost vne sorto do legunio 
dont loH Indiens se noiirissent ordinaire- 
mont." — l)e la JioiiUaye-h-Gouz, od. 1657, 
p. 54.5. 

1672. — Buldaeus has Kitzery, I'avemier 
Quicheri [od. Hall, i. 282, 391 J. 

1673. - “The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Variety or Cost, their 
dolightfullost Food being only Cuteberry 
a sort of l^lse and Rico mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat 
— Fryer, 81. 

Again, speaking of pearls in the Persian 
Gulf, he says ; “ Whatever is of any Value 
is very dear. Here is a great Plenty of 
what they call Ketohezy. ft mixture of all 
together, or Refuse of Rough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Russians."— 320. 
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1 727. — ‘ ‘ Homo Doll and Rice, hoing mingled 
Uigetber and boiled make Kitcheree, the 
common Food of tho Country. They eut it 
with Butter and Atchar (soo AGHAR)." — A. 
llamilU)n.y i. 161 ; [ed. 1744, i. 1621. 

1750-60.— “Kitcharee is only rice stewed, 
with a certain jmlae they call Dholl, and is 
generally eaten W'itb salt-liah, butter, and 
jiu'kles of vunous sorts, to which they give 
llie general naine of Attkar." — (/mvr, i. 150 

[IHl.'l. “Me was always a welcome guest 
. . , and ate us much of their ri<-o and 
Cutcheree as he chose." — Forhe.% (h\ Mnn 
■Jnd od. 1. .502. J 

1880. — “A correspondent of the Indian 
Mirror j writing of the aiiiiuiil religious fair 
al Ajmore, thus describes u feature in the 
]iii»(L-eding.s • “There are two tremendous 
idjipei jiots, one of which is .sjiul to contain 
III. out eiglity niaiinds of rice and the other 
tiiity niuunds. I'o hll these pots with rice, 
Bugiir, and dried fruits roij Hires a round .sum 
nl money, and it is only tho rich who can 
.illord to do so. This year Mis Mighnc-ss tho 
.N iwab of Tonk paid Ks 3,000 to till up the 
(MtU. . . . After the pots tilled with khichri 
li.id hecn inspected by the Nawah, who was 
.ud(iui[)aniod by the 0<nuiuiH.sioner of Ajmere 
,md several ( 'ivil Officers, the distribution, 
oi jnor» jiroporly the jil under, of khichri 
ii.iiinmncod, and men well wrapj-ied up with 
ilotlies, stuffed w'ith cotton, wore soon leap- 
ing down into tho boiling pot to socuio their 
'hare of the hooty ." — Pioneer Mail, July 8. 
jisec tho reference to this eiistoni m Sir T. 
Hoc, Mak. Hoc. ii. 311, and a full account in 
liiij/jutana O'azettm, ii. 63. J 

KEDGEREE, ii.p. Khijiri or 
ji village and police .station on 
1 lie low laridH near the mouth of the 
Hoogly, on tlie west liank, and 08 
miles iielow Calcutta. It was formerly 
"ell known as a usual anchorage of 
ilie larger Indiamen. 

1683.— “Thi.s morning early wo w'oighcd 
Jiuchor with the tide of Ebb, but having 
hi tie wind, got no further than the Point of 
Kegana Island." — Hedges. Diary, Jaii. 26 ; 

I Hak. Hoc. i. 64]. 

1681.— “ Hign‘ Nieolo Parores, a Portiigall 
Merchant, assured me their whole coui- 
in unity had wrott y® Vice King of tkia . . . 
to send them 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . 
Soldiers to possess themselves of yo Islands 
of Kegeria and Ingellee" — Ihul. Dec. 17 ; 
Ihak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1727.-“ It is now inhabited by Fi.sbors, 
are also IngeULe and Kidgexie, two 
J’^Mjkkouring Islands on tho West Side of 
the Mouth of the Ganges.'’ — A. Hamilton, 
"■ 2 ; [ed. 1744]. (See HIDOELEE.) 

1763. — “ De I’autre o6t4 de I’entr^, les 
rivihros de Cajorl et de Vlngeli (see HIDGE- 

* rivifero de Pipli 

ot colie de Balasor (see BALABORE), sent 
avoc Tombali (see TUMLOOE), rivibre men- 
plwB haut, et qu'on pent ajouter ici, 
uea denvations d’un grand fleuve, dont le 


nom de Gungn lui esi communavoc lo Gango. 
... Uno carte du Golfo do Bengale inser^o 
dans Blaeu, fera m6me distinguer les nvihros 
A'Ingeli et de Cajorl (si on preiid lu peine 
de I’examincr) comme des bras du Ganga.” — 
D’AnviUe, p. 66. 

Am to tho origin of this singular error, 
about a river Gungu flowing across India 
from W. to K., soo some extracts under 
GpDAVERY. 'J’he Jlupnnrain Rivor, which 
joins the Hof»g]y from the W. just alsivo 
Diamond Harbour, is tho grand Hmne here 
spoken of. Tho name Unnga or Old Gvnga 
IS applied to this in charts late in tho 18th 
century. It is thus inoutioued by A. 
Hamilton, 1727 : “About five leagues farther 
up i»n the West Hide of tho River of Ihighly, 
is another Branch of the Ganges, called 
(hmga, it is broader than that of tho 
Hugidii, blit much shallower.” — ii. 3; fed. 
17441.' 

KEDQEREE‘POT, s. A vulgar 
e\prcs.4ioii for a rouud pipkin sucli 
as IS ill comnioii Indian use, both for 
holding water and for cooking purposes, 
(Se(‘ CHATTY, GHURRA.) 

1811. — “As a memorial of such mis- 
fortunes, they jilant in tho earth an oar 
bearing a cudgeri, or earthen pot.”— 

Les JJnidoiis, lii, 

1830. — “Home natives were in readiness 
with a small 1 aft of Eedgeree-pots, on which 
the pulkee was to bo ferried over ” — Mem. of 
Col. Mountain, 110. 

KENNERY, n.]i. The .site of a 
famou.s and very exten.sive group of 
cave-temph‘H on \he T.shnul of Salsette, 
near Bombay, properly Kdnherl. 

1602. — “Holding some eonversation with 
certain very aged Christians, who had been 
among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
Antonio do Porto, . . . one of them, who 
alleged himself to be more than 120 years 
old, and who spoke Portuguese very well, 
and read and wrote it, and was continually 
reading tho E/os Samitorum, and the Lives of 
the Saints, assured me that without doubt 
the work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
under the orders of the father of Saint 
Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam converted 
to the P'aith of Christ. . . ."—Couto, VII. 
iii. cap. 10. 

1673. — “Next Mom before Break of Day 
we directed our steps to tbe anciently fam’a, 
but now ruin’d City of Canorein ... all cut 
out of a Rock,” &e.— Fryer, 71-72. 

1825. — “The principal curiosities of Sal- 
sotto . . . are the cave temples of Kaiinery. 
These are certainly in every way remarkable, 
from their number, their beautiful situaticaif 
their elaborate carving, and their marlM 
connection with Buddh and his religion.* — - 
Heibcr, ii. 130. 

KERSEYMERE, s. This is an 
English draper’s term, and not Anglo- 
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Indian. But it is through forms like 
cmsimert (also in English use), a cor- 
ruption of cashm/fTfiy though the corrui)- 
tioii has been shaped hv the jirevi()usly 
existing English word Icersfy for a kind 
of woollen cloth, as if kcTsmf were one 
kind and kerseymera another, of similar 
goods. Kersey is gi\'eii hy Minsheu 
(2iid ed. 1627), without definition, 
thus: “ JRcrsif cloth^ (1. (i.e. French) 
eariz^" The only word like the last 
given by Ijittre is “ Carisil^ sorte de 
canevas,'* .... This does not apjdy 
to kersey, which appears to be rejire- 
sented by “ 6Vcm/«- - Tenue de Com- 
merce ; etotle de lame croissee a deux 
envers ; etyrn. croiser." Both words 
are prol>ab]y connected with rrouer or 
with mrre. Planch(' indeed (whose 
etymologies are generally worthless) 
says: “made originally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name.” And he 
adds, equal to the otcasiou, “ Kersey- 
mere, so nam(‘d from the jiusition of 
the original fact^iry on the viere, or 
water wliich runs through the village 
of Kersey” (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we see, thinks that Kersey, in Sufl'olk, 
is perhaps the origin of the word 
Kersey: [and this he repeats in the 
new ed. (1901) of his Concise Ktym. 

adding, “Not from Jersey, which 
is also used as the name of a material.” 
Kerseymere, he says, is “ a corruption of 
Cashmere or Cassimere, by confusion 
with Jeersey ”]. 

— “ Item the xv day of Februar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Andcrsouii x ellis of «juhit 
Caresay, to be tua coitis, ane to the King, 
anci ane to the Lard of Balgony ; price of 
ollno vjs. ; summa . . . iij. trcN. of 

tfie Ld. H. Treasurtrtf Scothaid, 1877, J». 22f). 

IfiSS.— “ I think cl()th, Kerseys and tinne 
have never bene here at ho lowe ])riceN hh 
they are now,"— At r. John N/'etos., from 
Babylon {i.e. Bagdad) July 20, in JIakf. 378. 

1603. — “ 1 had as hof be a list of an 
English kersey, aa bo pil’d as thou art pil’d, 
for a French velvet .” — AJetuom Ur AJeosure, 
i. 2. 

1625. — “ Ordanet the thesaurer to tak aff 
to ilk ano of the ofliceris and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thamc, fyvu ulno of 
reid Kainie claitho.” — Erie, from Heeds, of 
Qlatgow, 1876, p. 347. 

^JL6 26. — In a contract between the Factor 
lUMhe King of Persia and a Dutch “Oppor 
sHpman ’^fur goods we find : “2000 Persian 

Canay a^jjJ eocri (?) the oil.”— 
VeUentijn, v. J^6. Ft 

1784.—“ For sale— superfine canibricH and 
edopngs . . . scarlet and blue Easiimeres.” 
—In Soon-Karr, i. 47. 


c. 1680.— (no date given) “ Keneymere. 
CoMimere. A finer description of kersey . . . 
(then follows the absurd etymology as given 
hy Planch^). ... It is principally a manu- 
facture of the west of England, and except 
in being tweeled {sic) and of narrow width 
It in no respect differs from superfine cloth." 
— Itrajicr's hid. s.v. 

EHADIB, s. H. khddar; the 
rticeiit ulluvial bordering u large river. 
(See undiir BANOUR). 

[1828. — “The river . . . meanders fantas 
tieally . . . through a Khader, or vallH\ 
between two ranges of hills ” -Mundy, Uni 
and Pencil Sketches, ed. 18.^8, p. ]30. 

[The Ehadir (.'up IS one of the eha*t 
racing trojdiios o]>cn to pig-stickers in uj»})er 
India J 

KHAEEE, \ni1gaily EHAKKl, 
EHABKEE, s. or adj. Hind, khdki, 
‘dusty or dust-coloured,’ from IV-rs. 
khdk, ‘earth,’ or ‘dust’; applied to ii 
light drab or cliocolate-tioloiircd cloth. 
This was the colour of tlie uniforiii 
worn by somi* of the Punjab regiments 
at the hiege of Delhi, and became very 
])opular in the army generally dnriiiL' 
the canqiaigns of 1 857-58. being adopted 
as a convenient material by many other 
corps, [(xubhins (Mutinies in Uudh, 
296) describes how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dyeci their uniforms a light 
brown or oust colour with a mixture 
of blac.k and red office inks, and Cave 
Browti {Punjab and Delhi, ii. 211) 
sneaks of its introduction in jilace of 
the red nniform which gave tlic 
British soldier the name of Goortee 
IVallahs,”] 

[18, 58. — A book ajq>oarod called “Service 
and Adventures with the Ehakee Tiessalah, 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse during the 
Mutinies in 1857-8," by It. II. W. Dunlop. 

{1859. — “ It has boon decided that the 
full dress will be of dark blue cloth, inaile 
up, not like the tunic, but as the native 
ungreekah {angarklua), and sot off with rod 
piping, ’fho undress clothing wfll be en- 
tirely of Khakee. il/cu^rcM (tovt. Order, 
Feb. 18, quoted in (Calcutta Rev. ciii. 407. 

[18G2.— “ Khaxkee does not cateh in 
brambles so n uch os other stuffs.” — BrincL- 
man. Rifle in, ('aahmiere, 1^.] 

1878. — “ The Amir, we may mention, wore 
a khaki suit, edged with gold, and the well- 
known llerati cap."— /SaC Review, Nov. 30, 
683. 

[1899.—“ The batteries to be paiqtod with 
the Kirkee colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible. ’’—riwiw, July 12. 

1^1890-91. — The newspapers have constant 
reierencos to a khaki eleotion, that is an 
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(ilfftion started on a war t>olicy, and the 
War Loan for the Transvaal Campaign has 
known aa ** khakis "J 

Keceiit military operations have led 
to lln^ general introduction of khaki 
as tlio service uniform. Bomethiug 
like this has been used in the East 
lor clothing from a very wirly tiiiie : — 

|lGn — “See if yovi can got mo a piece of 
viTV fine brown calico to make me clotboa.” 
- IhuiVf’r.H, Letters^ i. 109.] 

KHALSA, H. and adj. Hind from 
A I'. kkdUa (projK-rly Ichdlmt) ‘pure, 
;r.iiiinie.’ It has various lechnieal 
ineiLiiings, hilt, as we introduce the 
\v<n<l, It is ajiplied by the Sikhs to 
tlieii c(»mnmiiitv and ehiircli (so to 
<-,ill 11.) collectively. 

“Tho Sinjaftt walute each other by 
iliL cx|<rcHsioii ll’aA (toonto, without any 
iin linatiou of the body, or motion of the 
liiiixl The (Tovorurnont at largo, ami their 
unuios, arc donorninatud Kh^sa, and 
Khalsajee Forster s Jnumn/, cd 180H, i 
:{07 

IHNl.- " 

“ \ii(| all the Punjab knows mo, for niy 
father’s name was known 

III tlie days of the ooiKiiioring Khalsa, 
whon I was a boy half -grown." 

AUar Sinf/h loquitur, by tSouHir, in an 
Indian paper , name and date lost 


h. Pers. Ichdn. A public building 
for the ucconiinodation of travellers, a 
(taravanserai. [The word appears in 
Engliali as early as about 1400 ; see 
8Umf. Diet. 8.V.] 

1653.— “Han ost vn Sorrail on encloH ijue 
les Arabos appellont/o'/idmtx on so retirent 
loH Carauanos, on les MarchundH Estrangers, 
... CO mot do Han eat Turq, oi eat lo 
inesme qiie Klurauansarat ou Karf^asara 
(loe CAHAVANSEBAY) dont parle Beloii. 

. . iJe lo, Hoidlaye-li‘-Go\Lz, ed. 1657, 
p. fslO 

1H27. — “He lost all hope, being informed 
by his lato fellow-travoller, whom he found 
at tho Khan, that the Nuw:iub was absent 
on a secret cxjiedition U'. Thr 

Surgeon's Daug/itrr, ch. xiii. 

EHANNA, CONNAH, &c. s. 

This term (IVrs. khdna^ ‘a house, a 
(•(mipaitment, apartinont, department, 
recepUicle,’ &e.) is used almost ad 
UbiluTTi in India in i^ompositiou, some- 
liiiies with most incongruous words, 
as bohachee. (for hdwarchi) connah, 
‘cook-house,’ biiggy-connah, ‘hiwy, 
or coach-house,’ bottle-khanna, to^a- 
kbana (ti-v.), &c. &c. 

1784 “Tho house, cook-room, hottle- 
connah, godown, &c., are all pucka built. ’’ — 
In Sclon-Karr, i. 41. 


khan, s. a. Turki through 
I'lis. Khan. Originally this was a 
title, eipii valent to Tiord or Prince, 
among tlie Mongol and Turk 
n'liiiad hordes. Besides this sense, 
•i!id an application to various other 
'liiefs and nobles, it has still become 
III Persia, and .still more in Afghani- 
^'laii, a sort of vague title like *‘E.sfj.,” 
whilst in India it lias become a 
common affix to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Ilmdustaiiis out of every 
r-iiik, properly, however of those 
•l.iiiniiig a Pathan descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
tliu.s to degenerate, and wlien the value 
''f /v7w» liad sunk, a new form, Klidn- 
i^hdvnn (Khun of Khans) was devised 
♦it the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
'>ne fif the high officers of State. 

fc. 1610.— The Assant Caonnas " of 
' yrard do Laval, which Mr. Gray fails to 
J'^y'^tify, U probably ffatan-Khan, Hak. Soc. 


[1616.— “All tho Captayona, os Chf 
(Khan-Khftaan), Mahobet C! 
• yito John (Khan Jahan)."-^Sir T. 
«ak. Soc. i. 102. 

11675.^“ Cawn.” See under GlNOl 


KHANSAMA. See CONBHMAH. 

KHANUM, H. Turki, through 
Pers. khdnum and khdnim, a ladv of 
rank ; the fimiiniiie of the title Klha.n, 
a (q.v.) 

1404. — “ . . la mayor dolloR avia nfibre 
Ga&on, quo f|Uioro duzir Koyna, o Soilora 
gmndo." — Ctaoijo, f 62y. 

„ “The groat wall and tents were 
for the use of the chief wife of the Lord, 
who was oalled Cafio, and the other wan for 
the second wife, called Quinnhi CafiO, which 
moans * tho little lady. ’ Afarkluim's Clarijo, 
14.5. 

1505. — “The greatest of the Bogs of tho 
Sagbariuhi was then Shir Uaji Jirg, wbuee 
daughter, Ais-doulet Jirgum, Yunis Khan 
married. . . . ITio Ktuin had three daughters 
by Ais-doulot Begum. . . . The second 
daughter, Kullhk Nigar Kh&niun, was my 
mother. . . . Five months after the takii^ 
of Kabul she dejiarted to Gtod's mercy, in 
the year 911 " (1505).— 5ttier, p. 12. i 

16J9.— “ The King’s ladies, when they M 
not married to him . and not n«p 
relations of his house, bflnily concubines 
or girls of the Palace, ara^ot oalled hegum^ 
which is a title of queens and princesses, but 
only oanum, a title given in Persia to all 
noble ladies." — P. della Valle, ii. 13. 
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KHASS, KAUSS, &c., udj. Hind, 
from Ar. khduit^ ‘special, particular, 
Royal.’ It lias many particular appli- 
cations, one of the most common being 
to estates retiiined in the hands of 
Goyernment, which are said to be 
held khdi^. The klu’m-mahal again, in 
a native house., is the women’s apart- 
ment. Many yeai-s ago a wliite- 
bearded khdnmmdn (see CONSUMAE), 
in 1,he service of one of the jireseiit 
writers, indulging in reminiscences of 
the days when he had been attached t-o 
Lord Lake’s camp, in the beginning of 
the last century, extolled the sdhihs of 
those times above their succeasors, 
observing (in his native Hindustani) . 
“In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London khdfts ; now a great 
lot of LiwrpoolvxWfH conu* to the 
country ! ” 

There were in the Palac-es of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India always two Halls of 
Audience, or Durbar, tlu* Dnodn-i-'Am^ 
or Hall of the Public, and the Dewdn- 
i-K}idf(Ky the Special or Royal Hall, 
for those who had the entrt^e^ as we say. 

Ill the Indian Vocabulary^ 1788, the 
w'ord is written Coss. 

KHASYA, n.p. A name applied 
to the oldest existing race in tne cis- 
Tihetaii Himalaya, between Nepal and 
the Ganges, i.e. in the Bntash Districts 
of Kumaiin and Garbwal. Tlie 
Khasyaa are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substantial!}' 
Hindu also in blood ; though in their 
asjiect there is some slight suggestion 
of that of their Tibetan neighbours. 
There c.an be no ground for supposing 
them to he connected with the Mon- 
goloid nation of Kasias (see G08SYA) 
111 the mountains south of Assam. 

[1526.— “ About those hills are other tribes 
of men. With all the invo.stigation and 
enquiry 1 could make. . . . All that 1 could 
learn was that the men of those hills were 
culled Eas. It struck mo that as the 
Hindustanis fretiuently confound shl7i and 
sin and os Kashmir is the chief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its name 
from that circumstance." — Lpifdcn's Jiaher^ 
313.] 

1799. — “ The Vakeel of the rajah of 
.Oomanh (i.e. KuTmlun) of Almora, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that the (j'roater 
part of the zeii^dars of that country are 
Chasas. . . . uliey are oertainly a vorv 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as such 
in the Institutes of Menu ; and their great 
ancestor C’hasa or C’hasta is mentioned by 


Snuchuniuthun, under the name of Cassius. 
He IS supposed to huve lived before the 
Flood, and to have given his name U' 
the mountains ho soizod upon." — Wf fjord 
(Wilfordizing '), in Ax. Res. vi. 4.56. 

1824. — “The Ehasya nation protend to 
ho all Rajpoots of the highest caste . 
they will not oven sell one of their httlt- 
mountain cows to a stranger. . . . 'ITioy nn^ 
a modest, gentle, respectful pooplo, houosi 
in thoir deulings " — Jleber, i. 204. 

KHELAT, n.p. Tbc cupital of the 
Biluch Stiitc Upon the western frontier 
of Sind, M’liicli giv(‘H its name to the 
State itself. The name is iii fact llif 
Ar. ‘a fort.’ (See under TCTT.t.a . 
DAR.) The terminal t of the Ai. 
word (written karat) lias for maiiv 
ceiitiirie.s been proiiouneed only wlnui 
the word is the linst half of a compound 

name meaning ‘Cast-le of N(> 

doubt Lins was the case with tlie 
Biluch capital, though in its case the 
second ])art has been coiiijiletely (lrn])t 
out of ii.se. Khddt {KaVntyi-GhUit is 
an example where the second part 
remains, tliougli sometimes drojit. 

KHIEAJ, s. Ar khanij ( usual li 
pron. in India khirdj), is projierly a 
tribute levied by a Miisulman lord 
111)011 conquered unbelievers, also land- 
Lix ; III India it is almost always used 
for tbc land-revenue paid to Govern- 
ment ; whence a common expres.sioii 
(also A r.) Idkhirdj^ treated as one word, 
lakhirdj, ‘ rent-free.’ 

jc, 1590. — “In ancient times a capitation 
tax was iuiposed, called khir^J*” — Ain, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. .55. “Some cull the whole pro- 
duce of the revenue khir^j-” — Und. ii. 57.] 

1653.— “Le Sultan souffre les (.hr^tiouH, 
les Iuif.s, et les ludou sur aeH terres, aucc 
touto liberty de leur Loy, en payaut ciuq 
lieales d’Kspogne ou plus jiar an, ct co 

tribut a’a]>pelle Earache. . . ." — DelaJioul- 
layf-k-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 48. 

1784. — “. , , 136 beeguha, 18 of which 
are Lackherage land, or laud {mying no 
rent.” — In Stton-Karr, i. 49. 

KHOA, s. Hind, and Beug. klwd, 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime, &c., used for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 

KHOT, s. This is a Mahratl word, 
khot^ in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency aa the designation 
of persons holding or farmiim villages 
on a peculiar tenure called khotif and 
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K (UTiing under the class legally defined 
,is ‘HU])erior holders.’ 

The jioHition and claims of the Iclioh 
liave heeii the subject of mueh debate 
and difficulty, especially ^vith regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under them, whose position bakes 
v.irious forms; but to go into these 
<|iu-slions would <*ari\\ us miub more 
doe]>Jv into local technicalitit*s than 
woidd be consistent witli tlie s» ope of 
lliis w'ork, or the knowledge ol (be 
ediloi. I’r.icl ically it would stauu that 
t'u Lhol IS, 111 tile midst (jf ]uoYinees 
w here ryotwarry is tin* ruling sysl.«‘m, 
.HI eM.ejilional ]»er.sou, holding mueli 
:lii‘ jiositioTi of a jietiv /eiiniidar in 
b' ligal (a]»art liom aii_\ (iue.«^tion ol 

i Mianeut setUemeiit) ; niid that most 
<'l till' dillicult. (juestioiis touching Ihotl 
lia\e arisen from this ils e\ee])f ioiial 
'liar.'Kter in Wt-stern Imlia. 

The khot occur''! especially in tlie 
Koiikaii, mid was found in eM.steiice 
wlieii, Ml the early pait of the last 
''■Mliiry, We oceuided territory that 
iiad been sul'Ject to the Maliratta 
]'owoi It IS a]>pareiil ly traceable back 
.11 lea.st to the time of the ’Add Slifiln 
hee IDALCAN) dynasty of the Deccan. 
'I'licie are, however, various de- 
Hiiiniiintions of khot. In tin* Southern 
honkaii tlie hhnii ha.s long been a 
hereditary /emiiidar, w'ltb i>roj)rietarv 
iiglil.s, and also lias in many ea.ses re- 
placed the, ancient patel as headman 
<'t the village ; u eircumstance that 
has eaii.sed tlie hkuti to lie .sometimes 
I ' garde , (1 and detined a.s the bolder of 
ail otiiee, rather than of a ]iroperty. lii 
the Nortlici'ii Koiikaii, again, the Khotif^ 
were originally mere revcnue-farmer.s, 
without ]>roprietary or Jmreditary 
1 ights, but had been able 1,0 usurp both. 

As has been said aliove, adminislra- 
live ditlieiilties a.s to the Khot is have 
heen chiefly coiiueeted wnth their 

I ights over, or elaiiiis from, the ryots, 
whicli have been ofteai exorhitaiit and 
‘•ppressive. At the same time it is in 
e\idence- that in the former distracted 
stati* of the country, a Khoti was sonie- 
tiuies esUblished in compliance wdth 

II petition of the cultival,ors. The 
tihoii “acted as a buffer Ixitwe.en them 
imd the extortii'nate demands of the 
revenue officers under the native 
fjoverninent. And this is easily com- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 


sole object w’as to squeeze as much 
revenue us possible out of each village. 
The K)io1 liorc the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
a new survey of his village, by con- 
senting tu the impo.sitioii of some new 
jiatt'i*' This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, liut he gave them their 
nvvii lime to pa > , advanced them 
money for their cultivatioM. and Avas 
a milder master liian a rapacious 
ri venue officer W'ciuld have been” 
j>]». ii()-21). See SelerMofis frtim 
Uirnrtls of linmhiiy Hovcriiwv.ni^ No. 
ewviv., N.S, VIZ., Selections vnfh 
Xohs^ reyorduifi tlir Khoti Tenure^ eoiii- 
piled by A. f. i^nndji, 13o. S. 1873 ; 
al.'So Ahstriirt of J^ium'ilinys of the (ro-vL 
of Bomhnj in the Jh venue /Vpf., April 
21, 1870, No. 2474. 

KHOTI, .S. Till' liobler of ibe 
leculiar khot leiiui'e in the Doinliay 
're.si deucy . 

KHUDD, KUDD, This is a 
term chieliy eiiqiloyerl mi the Hima- 
laya, khadd^ meaning a precipitou.s 
lull-side, also a deep valley It is not 
Ml the dictionai’ie.s, hut i.s firobably 
allied to the Hind, khilt^ ‘a pit,’ Dakh. 
—Hind. Jchndijf'r. [Platts gives Hind. 
khnrj. This is from Skt. Jehandu^ 
a chasm,’ while Ihut come,s from Skt. 
khiJtn^ ‘ an emanation.’] The w'ord is in 
constant Anglo-Indian colhuiuial use at 
Simla and other Himiilayan stations. 

1837. — “The siooj).s about Miiaaoori arc so 
very porpoinhcular in many places, that ii 
jiorson f)f the strongo.^it norvo would acarcoly 
bo able to look over the edge of the narrow 
footpath iiiU) tho Khud, without a shudder.” 
- Jku'on, Kirst Jinjoessions, ii. 140. 

1838. — “On niy arrival 1 found one of 
the iKinio.s at the estate had boon killed by 
0 fall over the precipice, when bringing uii 
water from the khud." — Wandei'inys of o 
/*i'hjnni, ii. 240. 

1860. — “ When the men of the 43d Rogt. 
rctiiaod to carry the guns any longer, tlie 
Eurasian gunners, about 20 in number, 
accompanying them, made an attempt^ to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doing 
so, and under tho direction of this officer 
(Capt. Cockburn, R.A.) threw them down a 
Khud, as tho ravines in the Himalaya are 
called. . . .” — Jthotaii and the H. of the 
Bnoar ll'itr, by Suryrou linniief M.D. p. 199. 

]879.— “'i’he commander-in-chief ... is 
perhaps alive now because his horM so 
judiciously chose tho spot on which sudddnly 

* 1‘atti Is uhikI liere in the Mahratti sense of a 
‘contribution' or extra cess. It w tlie re^lar 
Mahratti i*uulvnlent of the abUriib of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, h.v. 
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to Hworve round that itw hind hoofs were 
only half over the chud ” Thues Letter^ 

from Simla, Aug. Ih. 

KHUBREEF, s. Ar. kharlf, 
‘aiituiiiii ’ ; anf3 in Imiia tlu* crop, or 
harvest of tlie uro]), Avliieli is .sown at 
the lieginning of tlie rainy .sea.son 
(April and May) and galln ied in after 
it, including ri( e, I lie tall millets, 
maize, cotton, ra]>c, .se.samum, &c. 
The obverse crop i.s rubbee ('i-v.). 

[1809.— “ 'throe weeks have not elapsed 
since the Kureef crop, which i-onsists of 
Bajru (sue BAJRA), ./rw«o- (see JOWAUR), 
several aiiialler kinds of gram, and cotton, 
was cloured from off the (lehls, and Iho same 
gnmud is already ftloiighed . . . and .sow'ii 
for the groat Rubbeo croji of wheat, barley 
and chunu (moo GRAM).” Jtruiiiihtou, Jjfttn'fi 
J'row a JUahrufla Cuinjt, ed. 1892, p. 215. | 

KHUTPUT, s. 'JdiiH is a native 
slang term in We.stern India for a 
prevalent system of inlrigue and cor- 
ruption. The general meaning of 
hfMtpat in Hind, and Mahr. i.s rather 
‘wrangling’ and ‘worry,’ but it ih in 
the former sense that the word liecanie 
famous (1850-54) in I'oiiseipienee of 
Sir James Outram’s struggles with the 
rascality, during his tenure of the 
Residency of Baroda. 

[1881. — ‘‘Ehutput. or court intrigno, rules 
more or less in evory native State, to an 
extent incrediblo among the more civilised 
nations of Kur<»po.'’ - /'^/•oerr, Jh'nu fh of 
Sjjort, 204.] 

KHUTTRY, KHETTRY, CUT- 
TRY, s. Hind. Khattrl^ Khatri^ Skt. 
KslmfrUju. Tile se* ond, or military 
ca.ste, 111 the tbeoretical or fourfold 
division of tbe llindus. [But the 
word is more commonly applied to a 
mercantile ea.st«‘, wliicli lia.s its origin 
in the Punjab, but is found in con.sj(ler- 
able nuiiiber.s in other ]>art.s of India. 
Whether they are really of K.shatriya 
descent is a matter on which there is 
niucli diflereiice of o] union. See 
(jTookey Trihi'S and (faslrs of jV. ir.i'., 
iii. 264 aeqq.'] The Xarpiaioi wlnun 
Ptolemy locates ap])areiitly towards 
Rajputuna are ju-obably Ktilndrnjax. 

[162.1,— “ITioy told me Ciautru was a title 
of honour. P, della VaUe^ Hak. Soe. ii. .112. 

1630.— “And because Cuttery w'as of a 
martial] temper God gave liim power to 
sway Kingdotues with the scepter.” — A o/y/, 
lianian*^ 5. 

1638.— “Les habitans . . . sont la iJus- 
part lieni/anx et Kettezis, tiMserans, tein- 
turiers, et autres ouuriors en coton.” — 
MandeUlo, ed. 1659, 130^ 


11671. — “There are also Cuttarees, an- 
other Sect Principally about Agra and thoso 
}iarts up the Countrj’, who are ns the Banian 
Gontooa here.” — In Ta/p, Hedges' J)lui n, 
llak. S<jc. li. cccxi.J 

1673. — “Opium is fre(jiumtly oaten in 
great uuautities by the Rashpoots, Quetenes, 
and Pubins." — 193. 

1726. — “The second gouorution in rank 
among those heathen is that of the Settre- 
'as.” — Valeutiju^ Churnm. 87. 

1782.- “ThoChittery oL'ca.sionully botakc'i 
himsolf to traffic, and the Soodor has be 
come tho inheritor of principal itio.').” -f> 
Foi shr's Joitruf'ii, ed. 1808, i. 64. 

1836. — “The Hnnians arc the mcrcantiln 
caste of the original Hindoos. . 'P1 k-\ 

cull thoui-selvcs Sbudderies, winch signitu > 
innocent or hannloss(')” — Sir It. J*liilli/t\ 
Million of Ftirt'i, .122. 

KHYBER PASS, u.]). Tim fainoiN 

gorge wliii-li loniis the cliicf g;ite ol 
Afgli.'inistaii iioin JV.sliawar, ])roj)eil\ 
Khaihur. [The ])lae(‘ of tlic saiii'* 
name near Al-Madiiiali is mentioned 
in the Atn (lii. 57), ami Sii’ li. Burl on 
write.s : “Khavliar in Hebi-ew is 
suppo.sed to mean a ea.Htle. D’Herlieloi 
makes it to mean a ]).'ict or as.sociation 
of the Jews against tbe Alosleiie 
{Pilgrimage^ ed. 1893, i. 340, note).] 

1,519.- “ Kfirly next morning we set mil 
on our march, and oro.ssmg the Kheiber 
PaBB, halted iit tho feel of it. The Khizci-' 
Khail hud heou cxo-omely licontiouK in their 
conduct. Holh on the coming and going of 
our army they had shot upon tho stragglers, 
and such of <>ur people 0.8 lagged behind, oi 
Hefiaratod from the re.st, and carried off their 
horses. It was clearly expedient that tlu'i 
should meet with a suitable cha.stisemeiit 
— Jlalnr, p. 277. 

1601 — 

“ On Thursday Jinnnld was our encampins: 
ground. 

“On Friday w’e went through the Khaibar 
PaBB, and eiu-aiuped at 'All Musjid." 
Jahdngii, in Fllmf, vi. 314. 

1783 — “'I’lio stage from Tinirciod (rend 
J mu 01 x 1 ) to Dickah, usually called tin. 
HyberpaSB, being the only one in whii li 
much danger is to be apprehended from 
banditti, the offit-er of tho escort gave 
ordtirs to Ins party to . . ninreh early on 

the next morning. . . . Timur Shall, who 
used to pass tho winter at Posluiur . . • 
never passed thi. u^h tho ter»’itory of the 
Hybers, without thoir attacking hisadvonced 
or roar giuird.” — Forster s Traoeh, ed. 1808, 
ii 6,5-66. 

18.56,— 

“ . . Soe tho booted Moguls, like a pack 

Of hungry wolves, burst from their desert 
lair, 

And crowding through ^ the Khyber's 
rocky strait, 

Sw'oep like a bloo^ harrow o’er the land.” 

27te Banyan IVre, p. 6. 
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KIDDEUPORE, TIuh is the 
iianie of a siilmrh of Calnitta, on the 
left hank of llie iloof^ly, a little way 
.south of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Go\ enimeriL Dockyard. This 
oshihli.slimeiit was formed m the 18th 
century l»y (leii. Kyd, “after wljom,” 
sa\.s the* Imjnrnd (xurAttrrj “the village 
js named.” 'J'his is the i^eiierai belief, 
and was mine [11.7. | till recenll\, 
when I found from the chart and 
dire(tionsin {hv Kiufhdi ai J711 

that the villa{^'e of Knhlerjton* (called 
III the .siirie chart KitJinrjmre) then 
o(cii|>i(*«l the .same ]K)sition, /.c. ini- 
inedialely below “ ” and 

llial iinnu'd lately below ( iufhumftr'^ 
(}o^ind]»^^r ami ('liataiiatT (.see 
CHUTTANUTTY). 

1711. “ . . llion keep i\()unclnij>; (Intt! 

/’r« (I 'hitpoic) bite <lo\Mi to (liittii ynftif 

I'onit (sec CHUTTANUTTY). . . . 'I'ho Ibti* 

ImiIoW (ioitr jy^jKOr {(tin HKhnn) i.S Shoal, 
and licloNN the Shoal is an Eddy , therefoic 
from (JoviT Nupore, you must .stand o\er to 
die Stiui)ponrd-Shore, and keep it aboard till 
you ((»me tip almost w ith the J’oint o]pi»o.site 
to Kiddery-pore, l)ut no loufjer. . . ,''—Thr 

I'i/vf, p. (if). 

KIL, s. Viteb or bitumen. Tam 
mi'l Mai It'd, Ar. X/r, I’er.s. X7r and ftl. 

<■ ].‘W0. - “ In I’ersia are .some spriuj^s, 
fnmi which Hows a kind of pit<*h which is 
(■■■died kn (read kir)(/a'j' dico snt p^t/na), with 
which tliey smear the .skin.s in which w’iiio is 
earned and stored ." — Friar Jm'dautts, p. ]0, 
t l.')60.— “ Tlie.se nro jntchod with a bitu- 
men which they call quib which i.s like 
I'ltcli.’’— f V//vvti, Hak. Sue. 240. 

EILLADAB, s. P. — 11. UCaduv, 

hoiii Ai. kiiVu, ‘a fori.’ The com- 
iiiandniit of a fort, castle, or garrison. 
"I'he Ar. l-nPa i.s alway.s in India 
pronounced lil’u. And il is jawsibk* 
jh;il in the lir.sl qiiotarion Tbn llatuta 
liirs misi liter] )ret,(;d an Indian title ; 
taking it as from Per.s. killd, ‘a ke>.’ 
It may la* noted with reference to 
viPd that tliis Ar. word is generally 
rcj.re.scuted in Sjianish name.s hy 
a name home hy nine S])ani.sh 
low’iis entered in K. Johnstone’s Jndvx 
, and in Sicilian ones 
S'* e.g. Calatafijiiij Caltnmmttdy 

' 'dltiuf'irojie, 

e. 1340.-“. . . Kudhi Khiin, Sadr-al- 
• man, who bocamo the chief of the Amirs, 
»‘a<l had the title of Kallt-dar, i.e. Keeper of 
ne koyn of the Palace. This officer won 
accustomed to pasB every night at the 
> uitnn *» door, with the bodyguard ." — Ibn 
^tutu, iii. 196. 


1757. — “The fugitive garrison ... re- 
turned with 500 more, sent by the Kellidar 
of Vandiwash."— Orr/tf, od 180.3, ii. 217. 

1817. — “The following were the terms , . . 
that Ami should be restored to its former 
governor or Killedax."— Jl////, iii. 340. 

1829. — “ Among the pri.sonors captured in 
the Fort, of llattriuss, soaich was made by us 
for the Keeledar ."— of John iShinn, 
li. 210. 

KILLA-KOTE, s. id. A eoinbina- 
li'Hi (d‘ Ar.-- I*, and Hind, w'ord.s 

for a birl, (FiTn for Inl'n, and k0f% 
n.sisl ni 'Western India to iiiijdy the 
mIioIc rortihealinus of a territory (if. 
I>rainin(W(l). 

KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c., s. 
Ar.— H. khiPdt. A dres,s of liononr 
firesented by n superior on eerenionial 
occasions ; but the meaning is often 
evteiided to I, be whole of a ceremonial 
pre.sent of that nature, of wlifitever it. 
nui} consist. [The Ar. khil-uli jiroperly 
means ‘wlial a man stri])s from bis 
per.Mon.’ “ Tb(*re were (among the 
later ]\Iogiil.s) live degrees of khihdt, 
those of three, liv(‘, six, or seven 
jdeces ; or they might as a special 
mark of favour consist of clothes 
that the emperor liad actually worn.” 
(See for further details Mr. Irvine in 
/.if.J.N., X.S., July 1890, p. 533).] 
The word has in Russian heeii de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
which forms the most common dress 
in Turkistaii, called generally hy 
S<-hu> ler ‘a drcs.sing - gown ’ (Germ. 
Schlujrock). See Frarhn^ Wnlrja Bid- 
{jarvu, ]). 43 . 

1411. — “ Several dnyH pansod in sumptuous 
fou.sts. KhiFats and girdles of royal mngni- 
fieonco wore distributed.’’— vl6rf«7’ac-dX', in 
Not. el Fxts. xiv. 209. 

1673. — “ Sir George Oxenden held it. . . . 
Ho dofondod himsolf and the Merchants so 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw, 
(ij.v.) a Robe of Honour fiom Hoad to Foot, 
offered him from the (ireal Mogul." — Fryet, 

87. 

1670. — “ This ia the Wardrobe, where tho 
Royal Garraent.s are kept ; and from whence 
the King sends for tho Calaat, or a whole 
Habit for a Man, when ho would honour 
any Stranger. . . ."'--Tavernier, E.T. ii. 46 ; 
Led. ikt//, 11 98]. 

1774.—“ A flowered satin gcvwn was 
brought me, and 1 was dressed m it as a 
khilat."— ifeyfe, in Markfum'.'t Tibet, 25. 

1786.—“ And he the said Warren Hastings 
did send kellauts, or robes of honour 
(tho most public and distinguished mode of 
acknowledging merit known m India) to tho 
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said ministors in testimony of his ajiproba- 
tion of their services .” — Ariicten of Cfutrgf 
agahist Hastings^ in Burlv’s Worls, vii. 2r>. 

1809. — " On paying n visit to any Asiatic 
Prince, an inferior receives from him a 
complete dross of honour, consisting of a 
khelaut, a robe, a turban, n shield and 
sword, w'ith a string of pearls to go round 
the neck." — Ld. Vuhniia, i. 99. 

1813. — “ On examining the khelautfl . . . 
fnim the great Maharajah Madiijec Sindia, 
the sorpcych (.soo SIRPECH) . . . pre- 
sented to Sir ('harlos Malot, was found to 
be composed of false stones.” — Futhtw, i>r. 
JJf'iu 111 . TjO ; [2nd ed. ii. 418]. 

KINCOB, R. Colfllnocadi'. P — H. 

knvikhdb^ hnnkJundh^ \ iilgiirl\ knakhmih. 
'J'lie English is perhajis Iroin iht* Ciuja- 
rfiti, as in Uial liiiigu.igo the last sylluldo 
is short. 

This word lias been twice iiiijiortiiil 
from the East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval luimeof an Eastern 
damask cir brocade, cammocca. This 
was taken from tli« medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms kamkhd or k’tmUncii^ 
‘damasked silk,’ and seems to lia\e 
come to Euro]»e in the 13lh ceiitin v. 
I\ Johnson’s I)i<*t. distinguishes be- 
tween kamkhd^ ‘damask silk of one 
colour,’ and kimkhd^ ‘damask silk of 
different c()loiir. 5 .’ And this again, 
according to Dozy, (pioting Hoffmann, 
is originally a Cliinese word khi-kha , 
in which ilonlillesM kin, ‘gold,’ is the 
first element. Kim is the hhihkien 
form of the word ; (pi. kim-hoa, ‘gold- 
tlower’'^ We have seen kimkhwdb 
derived from Pers. kam-hliwdb, ‘less 
sleep,’ heeause such cloth is rough 
and jirevents slneji ! This is a type 
of many etymologies. [“The ordinary 
diwivation of the worii sipiposes that 
a man could not evmi dream of it. who 
had not seen it {/etna, ‘little,’ khv^lh, 
‘dream’)” {Ymuf Ah, Mono, on Silk, 
80). Platts and the Miidrns GIosh. take 
it from him, ‘little,’ khindb, ‘nap.’l 
Dncange appe-ars to think tlie w'ora 
survived in the French mocade (or 
mnquette ) ; hut if so the application 
of the term must liave degenerated 
in England. (See in IhutjwYs Dirt, 
mockado, the form of Avhich has sug- 
gested a sham stuff.) 

c. 1300. — “ IJalSosy&p eviai/uoyovyros, Kal 
rdr vdrepa. del ffw^vlai-novuv Kard ttjv 
vfivovfjdvTfv dvTtTTfXd/ryuxrtv. vri- 

vovtpi} veirofiipQs V Kafixav ij Uepirufy 
yXurra, dpdiruy ed taOi, oi> SlTrXaKa /u,ip 
odS^ puLpfiapi7}u diaif i^dtpait/ev, dXX' 


‘gepeidij x’ai voikIXtiv .” — Letter of lliao- 
donut the UprUicmmn to Lucites, Protonotary 
and Protovestiary of the Trape7.untian». 
In Notices et Ejctraits, vi. 38. 

1330. — “Their clothes arc of Tartary cloth, 
and camocas, and other rich stulTs ofttinies 
adorned with gold and silver and precioim 
stones ” — Kottk of the Estate of the (in at 
h'ttHii, in (.\tthajtl 

c. 1310. “ You mav reckon also that in 

(’athny yon get three or three and n half 
pieces of damaskcil silk (cammOCCa) for .i 

soHimo/' — dud. 29.'». 

1-342. — “The King of tlliiim hud .soiit to 
the Sultan JOO slaves of both sexes for .'lOO 
Jiicces of kamkhs., of which 100 were made 
in the City of Zaitim. . . — Hm liafafa.w. 1. 

c. “ 'riici sciti’ii this Ydolc upon 

a Chiiro with grot reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of (rold, of riche Clothes of 
'I’artaryo, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes. *Si/* John Maundee/ll, ed. ISOd, 
p. i7r.. 

c. 1400. “ III kyrtle of Cammaka kyuge 

am 1 e.ladtU*.”-- Cltor/i// // 1(53. 

1101. . . e <niando se del (jiiisieron 

p.irtir los Einbajadores. huo vestir ul dalio 
lluy (loiv/jiley- nini ropa de camocan, t didle 
nil .stuiibroro, e dixole, ijue afiiiollo toiii.ise 
en sei'ml del amor (jue el Tauiurbec tem.i -il 
Sefior Ituj (Vaeljo, ti Jxxxviii. 

] 41 1. — “ We have sont an amliassador who 
curric.s you from ii.s kimkhft.” - Letter from 
Emit, of Chain to Shah Itiikli, in Nut, et Ed. 
.XI v, 214. 

1174. — “ A.ivl iho^King gave a siguo to 
him that waited, eorhaunding liiin to give 
to the dauncer u i>eecu of CamocatO. And 
he taking this peooo threwe it about the 
lieade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
Women : and usoing certain wordos in jirai.s 
eng the King, threwe it liofore the luyn- 
strolls.” — Jusaftx Jlarlniru, Tnieds in Persia^ 
K 1’. Hak. Sf>c. j). f)2. 

1688 . — “ Kap,ovxdi, Xap.oi>xo.t, Pai’- 
nus soneuH, .sive cx bombyec eonfoetus, e. 
more Damoseoiio contextins, Italia iJamaseu, 
nostris oliin t'amocas, de qufl. voce diximus in 
(floss. Modii4> Latinit. hodie etianinmn 
Alucade.^' This is followed by several <juo 
taiions from Medieval Greek MSS.— />« 
Cange, iHoss. Med, el Inf. (hueeiUitis, s.v. 

1712, — In the SpecUUor under this your 
see an advertisement of an ‘ Isubolla- 
coloured Kincob gown flowered with green 
and gold.” — Cited in Malcolm's Anecdotes of 
Manners, &c., 1808, p. 429. 

1733. — “Dioser mal waren von Seiton des 
Pruutigams ein Stuck rothor Kamka • • • 
imd eino rothe Pfordehaut ; von Seiton dor 
Braut abor ein Stuck violet Kamln.”^ 
u. B. w. — iJmehn, Reise durch Hiherien, i- 
137-188. 

1781, — “ My holiday suit, consisting of 
flowered Velvet Coat of the Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kingoob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Breeches with Gold Garters, is now a butt to 
the shafts of Macaroni ridicule.''— Letter 
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from An Old Country Caj)tain, iti India 
Cazefff', Feb. 24. 

1786—“. . . . but not until the imliub'a 
ntolboraloresiiid had engaged to iwiy for the 
said change of prison, a sum of £10,000 . . . 
•ind that she would ransack the zmfinah 
... for Eincobs, mmslins, cloth.s, kc. kc. 
kc . . .”--Arnt7t\i of Ohurye aqainsf I/dstinyHf 
in /{hi I t's 1802, vu. 23. 

IHOO. — “Twenty trays of sliawN, kheen- 
kaubs . . . wore tendore<l to me.”— /.cf. 

Wiln/iu. 1. 117. 

flHlS. — Forbes w'ritcs keexncob, keemcab, 
(h- Aft III. 2nd i. 311 , ii. 418.) 

1S29. — “Tired of this service wo took 
|i(Kscssion of the town of Muttra, driving 
them out. Here we had glorious jdundor — 
snawl<, silks, satins, khemkaubs, money, 
•tc ” — Mf/n. if John t^/upp, 1. 121. 

KING-CROW, s. A j;los.sy Mack 
liiid, othenvi.si' calJed Dronj^o slirikit, 
.iliout us large as a small jiigeoii, with 
a long forked lad, Ihrrnrus wucroi creus^ 
A ledlot, round all over India. “It 
perches ^c'norally on some har<* hrancli, 
wheiici* it can have a good look-out, or 
the lop of a house, or post, or lelegraph- 
NNire, l're(|uenlly also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills” (Jcrdoii). 

1883.- “. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
the NNholo bird and beast tribe fur behind in 
origiuidity and force of character. ... lie 
does not conic into the house, the telegraph 
"lie suits him better. Perched on it he can 
sec what is going on , . . dro)t.s, boak foro- 
niost, on the hack of the kite . . . spies a 
hee-outer capturing a goodly moth, and after 
!i hot chase, forces it to deliver up its b«)oty.” 
~J7n T/iIks oh Afy Frontitr, 1 IM. 

KIOSQUE, s. Fruiii the 'J'uiki ami 
J Vrs. hilshk or hnshlc., ‘ a j)a\ ilioii, a villa,’ 
The word is not Anglo- Imlian, nor 
IS It a Word, wc think, at all commoTi 
Jii modern native use. 

c. III.'IO.- When ho w'as returned from 
his expedition, and drawing near tt» the 
capital, he ordered his son to Inyld him a 
palace, or as those jieople call it a kushk, 
h\ the aide of u river w'hich runs at that 
p ace, which is called Afghanpiir.'’ — Ihn 
fiotutu, ill. 212. 

1623.— “ There is (in the garden) running 
^ater which issues from the entraneo of a 
great kiOBCk, or covered place, where one 
inay stay to take the air, which is built at 
the Olid of the garden over a great jioiid 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
Tor the public use of the city.”—/’, df/fa 
» i. 535 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68J. 

mBE£, KUBBEE, 8. Hind. 

kirhl^ Skt. kadnmlm, ‘the stalk 


of a pot-herb.’ The stalks of jvdr 
(see JOWAUB^, used as food for cattle. 

[1809. — “Weakso foil in with large rick.s 
of kurbee, the dried stalks of Hajiru and 
Jomr, tw’o inferior kinds of grain ; nn 
excellent fodder for the camels. " — Bmui/htov , 
Letters fnnn a Alahratfa Camp. ed. 1892, 
p. 41. 

[1823. “Ordinary price of the straw 
(kirba) at liarvest-timo Rs. IJ ptj hundred 
sheaves. . . .’’—Tiiuis. Lit. >Soc. liombvH, 
ill. 243. 1 

KISHM, Ii.p. The largest of the 
islands in the Persian (iidf, called by 
the I’ortuguese (Jnnxorm and the like, 
ami HoiiieLimes by our old travellers, 
Kuhniish. It is iiow' more ])opularly 
lalled Ju:.7nii-(il-tawlU(, jii Pers. Jn::. 

‘the TiOUg Island’ (like the 
Ijow'es), ami the name of Kishm is 
contiued to the chief town, at the 
eastern e^tl*emlty, wdiere still remains 
til e old Portuguese fort taken in 1622, 
hefoie which William Haitiu the Na\i- 
gator fell. Put. the oldest name is the 
still not quite extinct llrokht^ whi( h 
closely jireseives the Cheek (hmivta. 

n.C. 325.-^“ And setting sail (from 
Harniozeia), in a run of 300 stadia they 
pushed a desert and hush> island, ann 
m(H»rcd tieside another island which wrs 
large and luhahitod. The small desert 
island wa^* named Organa (no doubt CerHH^ 
aftcrw.ird.s the site of N. Homuiz— sco 
OBMUS) \ and tlie one at which they 
5in<‘hi)r(‘d ’OdpaKxa, planted with vinos and 
date-palms, and with plenty of corn.”— 
.lr>‘ia/i, yoififi/r (f Aeairhu.v^ ch. xxxvii. 

1.538. — “ ... Si I 1 hasted w'lth him m 
tilt* company of divers merchants for to go 
from Rabyhm (ong. /{(i/iy/oiiia ) Ut Ctiixem, 
whence ho carried mo to Ormu/i. . . ." — 
F, M. rinto^ chap. vi. {Cogaii^ p. 9). 

1553. — “Finally, like a timorous and 
do.s]miring man ... ho determined to leave 

I the i’ity (Omni/.) deserted, and to pass over 
’ to the Isle of Queixome. 1’hat rsland is 
close to the mainland of I’ersia, and is 
w’lthin sight of 0mm/ at 3 loagnos distance.” 
— liarros, III. vii. 4. 

1554, — “'ITion we departed t-o the Isle tjf 
Eais or Old Hormu/, and then to the island 
of BrWfkhtft; and some others of the (Iroen 
Sea, I'.r. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being able to get any intolligenoe.”— iS'wfi 

’i4Zt, 67. 

[1600. — “ Queixiome.” See under 
BESHIRE. 

[1623.— “They say likewise that Ormns 
and Kesohiozne are extremely well fortified 
hy tho Moors."'— I*, deffa Va//e, Hak. Soc. 
i. 188 ; in i. 2, Kesom. 

[1652. — ‘ ‘ EeckmiBhe. " See under CONGO 
BUNDER.] 
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1673. — “The next Inoruing we had 
brought Loft on the left hand of the Inland 
of Kiunash, leaving n woodj^ Island un- 
inhabited between XiBmaah and the Main.” 

-Fri/fr, 320. 

1682. — “The Island Queixome, or Quei- 
ZUine, or othorwino called by 

travellers and geographers Eechmiche, and 
by the natives Brokt. . . .''—Fieuhof Zee 
eu Lant-RHzVy ii. 103. 

1817.- 

“ . . . Vasen filled with Kishxnee'B g<*lden 
w ine 

And the red woo]»ings of the Shiraz, 
vino ." — Moore y Mttkaiinn. 

1821. — “We arc to keep a small force at 
KiBhUli, to make descents and destroy boats 
and other means of mantime war, when- 
ever any syniptoms of piracy ron]»j»oat ." — 
R/phinstoue, in Jjife^ ii. 121. 

See also BAB8AD0RE. 

KISHMISH, K. P(M\s. Somali .Stone- 
Jesfl niisiiis originally ini]w)rted from 
Persia. Perhaps so ealh-d from the 
island Kishin. Its vines art* men- 
tioned by Arrian, and by T. Moore ! 
(See under KISHM.) fFcir tbe manu- 
facture of Kmhmuh in Afghanistan, 
.se.e Watt, Econ. JHct VI. pt. iv. 284. J 

[c. Uithee being the country 

w'liich pnncimlly supplies Delhi with these 
fruits. . . . Kichmiohes, or raisins, ap- 
imrontly without stones. , . — Jieruier, od. 

CoiuAaJble, 11 8. J 

1678. — “ We refreshed ourselvo.s an entire 
Dav at G'erowi, where a small White (lni})e, 
without anv 8toue, was an excellent Cor- 
dial’. . . they arc called KismaB Grajjos, 
aud the Wine is known l)y the same hiumo 
farther than whore they grow."— /' / //f'/’, 242. 

1711. — “I could never meet with any of 
the KiBhxniBheB before they were turned. 
These are baisiuB, a size loss than our 
Malagfts, of the same Colour, and without 
•Stones."- Loekijer^ 233. 

1883. — “ EiahiniBh, u delicious gnipe, of 
white elongated shaj>e, also siiuill .Ind very 
sweet, both eaten and used f(»r wine- 
making. When dried this is tlie •Sultana 
raisin. , . Modern J*ei\sai, 171. 

KIS8MISS, s. Native si'i'vant’s 
word for ChriMmaH. But that fc-stival 
i.s usually called Jiard din^ ‘the greiit 
day.^ (See BUBBA DIN.) 

KIBT, B. Ar. The yearly land 
revenue in India is paid by instalments 
which fall due at ditlerent periods in 
different parts of the counti’y ; each 
such instalment is called a kist^ or 
ifuota. [The settlement of these in- 
stalments is l^-handi.l 


[1767.- “'Phis method of comprising the 
whole estimate into so narrow a conipaas 
. . . will convey to you u more distm^ 
idea . . . than if wo transmitted a monthly 
account of the deficiency of ench personas 
EiBtbundee."— rr/v/j/, Vieie of n,ttoaf, 
App. f)6.| ‘ ’ 

1809. — “Force w'as always reijuisito m 
make him pay his EistB or tribute. "- Ld. 
yaleutia, i. 347. 

1810. —“'Pho hoiivy Eists or colluctionH 
of Bengal arc from August to Sej»ioinlK)r." 
— Wtfhamaon, 1'. M. ii. 498. 

1817. — “‘So desperate n malady,’ snid 
the President, ‘leijuires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And 1 have no 
hesitation in stating rny ojiinion that there 
IS no mode of erailicating the disease, hut 
by removing the origiiuil cause ; and j)lacing 
these districts, which are pledged fiir the 
security of the EiBtB, beyond the reach of 
his Highness's management.’ vi. 5.^». 

KITMUTGAB, h. Hind, khidmat- 

pdr^ from Ar.— P. khidmoi, ‘ s(*rvic,f,’ 
therefore ‘one rendering service.’ The 
Anglo-Indian use is jicculiur to llie 
Bengal Presidency, where the vnml 
IS habitually a))])lied t<) a MuHnlmiin 
servant,, vhose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Consumall, if tliere 
be one. KimnUjtir is a vulgarism, 
now perhmiH obsolete. Tlic uord is 
spelt liy Hadley in liis fimnwmr (see 
under MOOBB) kh unm u hpi r. In the 
word khnhnat, as in khU\tt (Hvi> EILLUT), 
the terminal t in uinnllected Arfdnr 
has luiig been dro})t, though retained 
in t,he form in which these words have 
got into foi-eign tongues. 

1759. — The wages of a Ehedmutgar ap- 
pear UR 3 Kupees u month. — lu Lotiffy p. 182. 

1765. — “. . , they were taken into the 
service of Stuijah JJowfaJi. ns imniodiate 
attendants on his person ; Hodjee (see 
HADJEE) 111 cujiiioity of his first Eift' 
mutual (or valet).’’— // c/mwZ/, JhM. Events, 
Ac., 1 . 60. 

1782. — ; “ 1 therefore beg to caution 
strangers against those race of voguliunds 
who j»ly about them under the deuomina- 
tioii of ConBiiniBliB aud EiBniiitdErBt"~ 
Letter in Jndia GazeUe, Sojit. 28. 

1784. — “ The Bearer . . . {leroeiving a 
quantity of blood . . . called to the Hooka- 
hurdar and a EiBtmutgar.”— In iktun-Kan', 
i. 13. 

1810. — “The Ehodxnutgar, or as he is 
often termed, the KUmntgar, is with very 
few exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
IS to . . . wait at table.” — WilHaiMon, 
r. M. i. ‘212. 

c. 1810. — “The Eitmutgaur, who bad 
attended us from Calcutta, had done his 
work, and made his harveBts, though in no 
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\iM\\ Inrpo way, of the ^ Taz^f or 

wliite i)6oj)le/’ — AIr». She.ni'tnid, Avtohiog. 

'nio i)hrarte i n ito lioH stundH for Wz't 
W'lfdiiatl (see BILAYUT), “ fresh or y^reen 
r.iirojujuns ” — Qriffins (q-v.). 

IHJ.S - “Wo . . . saw nothinjy romnrknlilo 
(>M the wji y V)nt a Khidmutgar of Chimn.'ipic 
\|Hui, who was rolhiip from Poona to 
riiiKlcr)»o(ir, in porforrnnnoe t>f a vow whioli 
li(' iniuk' for a child. Wo had boon a month 
.11 it, and liad hocoine so cxjK.Tt that ho 
on smoothly and without jinimnp, and 
Ufjtt i-iiihnp cvenl\ alonp the middle of the 
over Ktono.s and ovor5’tliinp. lie 
ii.iviillod at the rate of two coss a tlay.”— 
in Lift, i. -."n-S. 

“Wo had each (Uir own . . . 
Kltmutgar or tnhh* servant. It i.s tlie 
c iidoin in Iiulia for each ])nrson lt> have his 
oun faille servant, and when dminp out to 
I ko him w’ith him to wait behind his chair." 

Ltft ni fht‘ Mofn'iinl, 1 !12. 

118851. “Tlerc'sthe Kbit cominp for the 
I 'lechanpc." A'. Atg/liig, Thv (•odslnjs^ ‘i4.J 

KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s. Tins 
^^ord Hurviveii till laloly iu the lii- 
di.ii) fr.'iriir, hut it i.s otherwise loup 
obsolcb'. It. Wits foniierly iu coininou 
11 'C for ‘an uinhrella,’ and e.‘'pe<*ially 
lor the kind, made of hainhoo and 
I'llier, imported from (liina, such as 
I lie KiioMh)! fa.shion of to-dat ha.s> 
.i'lo](tt‘d to .screen tire-jilaces in summer, 
rile word is Porlupue.se, (juitn ^ sol, 
‘h,ir-sun.’ Ahso tiniwle occurs iu 
^^'ot’s Jh'itvoursf of t/um, (luoleii ludote 
lioin rorcJuis. Sec also llulsius^ (Ml. 
of Vojioiiesy ill (fCi’iuaii, 1602, i. 27. 
IMi. Skeat jKiiuts out that iu Jlowi- 
M>n's Malay ])ui, (1801) we have, 
/'o;/(wy; “A kittaBOl, .somhre.ra,” 
"liich i.s nearer to the Port, original 
iliaij any of the examides given .since 
Hill. This may he due U) tlie strong 
I’ortuguese iutlueuce at Malaeea.] 

1588.- “The present was fortie peeces of 
''like . . . u litter elinire and guilt, and two 
<luitaBoleB of silke.”- /‘arlev's Aimdoza^ 
11. 105. 

160r».--“. . . Before the Hhow'o.s came, 
^ho King was brought out vixui a man’s 
RlioulderH, bestriding his nockc, and the 
man ho]dinf;ir bin before him, and had 
many rich tjrasoleB carried ouer and round 
about him."— A’. Scot, in Purchm, i. 181. 

1611.— “Of Kittaaolea of State for to 
Minddow him, there bee twentio" (in 'the 
IreHHury of Akbnr).— in PurduM, 

1 216 . 

11614.— “Quitta BOlla (or sombreros)." — 
LHters, ii 207.] 

1615.— “The China Capt., Andrea Dittis, 
rotomed from Langasaque and brought me 
A presont from his brother, viz., 1 faire 
Kitesoll. . . r-~Voch»'s JHary, i. 28; 


1648.—“ . . . above his head was borne 
twii Kippe-Boles, or Sun-skreens, made of 
Paper." — T’fOi Tinht, 51. 

1678. — “Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of .soverul ('ountrie.s for 
Umbrolloos).”- Fryer, 160. 

1687. — “They (the Aldormen of Madras) 
maj be allowed to have KettysolB over 
them." — Letter nf Vo»it oj Ihnei&rs, in 
Wheeler, i, 200. 

16510.- “innnon . . . vulgo effertur Pw-k 
»>/... alninando puiilo alitor senbitur , . . 
el ntriini(|ue reetius pronnntiandum eal 
Parenol vel potius Varunol cujn.s signiticatio 
A]i|»C)lhitiva ost, t tf. QuitteBOl sou vvr 
Owhre/lr, quit in caluliuribus rogionihus 
iituntur homines ad capiif :i sole tuondiim." 

I/i/ilen Preface to Travels of AtrraJuim 
l*n'Lol, p. vii., in Sjivtuy. Jlijtsn'ft. i. 

,, “No Man in India, no not tlie 
Minjvt's Son, IS jiennitted the Priviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal oi limhrclla. . . . The 
use of the I'mbrcllii is sacred to the IVinee, 
ai»propniitc<l onlv hi Ins use." — ihriiajtou, 
ai.'i. 

17.'».5. — “lie carries a lioauih’ll, or Quit 
de Soleil over )our head."- Jv<s, 50, 

1759.— In Kxponsos of Nnwab's entortain- 
iiieiit at (lalcutta, we find • “A China Kity- 
sol . . . Ms. :U.’- Luvy, 194. 

1761 — A chart of ( 'hitt/vgong, by Barth. 
Plai.sted, nik-rks (»n .S. side of (Chittagong li., 
an umlirellii-like tree, called ‘'Kittysoll 
Tree.” 

11785 — “'(’o finish the whole, a Kittesaw 
(n kind of umbrella) is suspended not in- 
fre«jiioutly over the Imlj 's head." — lhary, 
III liusieed, Fdtaes, 3rd ed. 112.] 

1792.--“ In those day.s thoKeteBal, which 
is now sjiorted by our very Cooke and Byat- 
swnms, w’as prohihitorl, as 1 have heard, 
d’you see, to any one below the rank of field 
ofiiecr." — Letter, in Madras Courier, May 3. 

1813. — In tlie table of exports from Macao, 
w e find ; — 

“KittiBOllB, large, 2,000 to 3,000, 
do. Hiiiiill, 8,000 to 10,000," 

Milbura, ii 464. 

1875. — “TTiubrellaB, Chinese, of imper, or 
Kettysolls " - Judlau Tarij/. 

Tn nnothoi table of the same year 
“Chinese })apor KettiBOls, valuation Rs. 30 
for a box of 110, duty 5 per eenf' (See 
GHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYBOL-BOY, 8. A servant 
who carried an iimhrella over his 
nuister. See Milhurtt, ii. 62. (Set* 
examples under ROUNDEL.) 

KLING, n.p. This is the name 
(Jirdiirw/) applied in the Malay countries, 
including our Straits Settlements, to 
the ppojMc of Oontiiiental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in those 
regions, and to the descendants of thase 
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settlers. [Mr. Skeat reiiiarKs : “Tlie 
standard Malay form is not Kdlinfjy 
Avliich is the Sumatran form, hut 
KMing {ICliny or Kliiui). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restricted 
t.o Tamils, but it is very rarely used 
ill a wider sense.”] 

The name is a form of Kalinga, a 
very ancient mini(‘ for tlie region 
known as the “Northern Circars,” 
((I.V.), 2 >. the IVlugu coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, or, to e\]»ri‘SH it otherwise 
in general terms, fur that coast which 
extends from the Kistua to the 
Mahunadi. “The Kahnyait” also 
ajinear frequeniU, after the Pauranic 
fashion, as an ethnic name in the old 
Sanskrit lists of races. Kalinga a})iK‘ars 
in the earliest of Indian inscri]»t.ions, 
vi7. in the, edicts of Ai^oka, an<l sneciti- 
cnlly in that famous edict (Xlll.) rc- 
maininc in fragments at Clirniir and 
Kajuirm-giri, and more completely at 
Khalsi, winch ])re.ser\es the link, 
almost uiiKiue from the Indian side, 
I ouiiecting the histones of India and 
oi the Greeks, h> recording the names 
(*f Antiochu.s, Ptolemy, Aiitigonus, 
Ma^as, and Alexandei-. 

Kalinga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Bud<lhi.st ami 
historical legends of (Vylon ; and we 
find commemoration of tlie kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalinga 2 io(/(ir(( (e.g. in I no. Antiq. iii. 
1 r»2, X. 243). It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kalinga that sprang, 
according to the Mahawaiiso, t,he 
famous AVi jay o, the civilizer of (-eyloii 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
race. 

KaJingapa/am, a port of the Ganjam 
district, still pre.serves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
w'itli the Kalingaiiagara of the ins( rij*- 
tions is not to he assumed. The name 
in later, hut still aneient, inacri])tion.s 
ajinears occasionally as TH-Kalmga^ 
“tlie Three Kalingas”; and this 

i n’ohahly, in a Telugu version Mvdii- 
uilinga^ having that iimaiiing, is the 
original of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the passages quoted from 
him. (The possible connection wdiich 
oliviously suggests itself of this name 
Trikalinga with the names Tilinga and 
Tiliticfdnay apjdied, at least since the 
Middle Ages, to the same region, will 
1 >e noticed under TELINOA). 

The coast of Kalinga ajipears to be 
tliat part of the continent whence 


eommercc with the Arclilpelago at an 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most rife ; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adopted 
in the Arehi]>elago as the designation 
of India in general, or of the whole ol 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sijani Malayu the word 
Kaling or Kliug is used for India m 
general, but more ])articular]\ for llie 
soutlierii parts (see* Jonrn. Ind. Arrhi/i. 
V. 133). And the stalemeiit of FoiTt‘.si, 
{Voyage to Mergul Archij). 17U2, p. 82) 
that Macassar “Indostan” was calle<l 
Neegree Tdinga" (i.c. Nagara Trhngn) 
illustrat.os the same thing and also the 
substantial identity ol ibii names 
Telinga, Kalinga. 

The naim* KUng, ap])lied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its ajjpe^iraiice 
in the INu’lugnese narratives immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). At the present day most, if 
not all of the Klings ol Singa]»ore 
come, not from the “Northern Circars,’’ 
but from 1'anjore, a jmrely T.imil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Bof.rda van Kijsinga 
translates Kallng by ‘Coromandel 
peojile.’ They are either Hindus oi 
Lahhais (seei* LUBBYE). The lattei 
class in British India never take 
doine.stie ser\ice with Eurojieans, 
whilst they seem to siiceei‘d w»'ll 
in that capacity in Siiiga])ore. “In 
1876,” writes Dr. Burmdl, “the head- 
servant at Bekki'r’s great hotel there 
was a very good s]»e<*iini‘n of tin* 
Nagur Labliais ; and to mv suiqirise 
be recollected me as the head assistant- 
collector of Tan jore, which I bad been 
some ten years before.” The Hindu 
Klings ajipear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and , keepers of 
eating-liouses. There is a Siva teni])le 
in Singai>ore, wliieli is served by Pan- 
darams (q.v.). The only Brahmans 
there, in 1876 were certain convicts. 
It may la* noticed tdiat Calingas is 
the name of a Jieathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Pliili[>j>ine Islands). 

a.c. c. 260. — “Groat is Kaliflga con- 
finored by tho King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Dovqh. There have been hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off. . . . On 
loarning it tho King . . . has immediately 
after the acquisition of Kaliflga, tuiped to 
religion, ho has occupied himself with re- 
ligion, he has conceived a seal for religion, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 
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."—Edict XI n. of Piyadu.si (i.e. Aiioka), 
■iftcr A/, SnaiTty in Ind, 271. 

I \i)(l sec V. *1, ^ntth, Aaoka, 129 
A.I). <)0-70, — . . iuultaniiii 4 |uo pfutitiiim 
l iLriKJini-u UniRniaime, rjuoruni Jdaixo (or 
Mm to) Calingae . . . gentu.s Calingae muri 
pKiMuii, ct supra Maitdiiei, Malli qucirum 
^llUls .Miillus, hnisque tnictiiH cjus (iangcs 
, iiMvissiina yrorito Cianjjandinii Caling- 
arum. Kcf?ia I’ortali.s vocatiir . . In.sulu 

111 fJ.inm' cst uiii^riao nnijilitudini'. ^cntciii 
(oiitintiisiinaiii, nniniiie A/rWcgalingam. 

•' \1» «Hti<t (Junpis ad jironuudoriutii 
Calingon c( Uppidum Datidagudn IM’XXV. 
ml iMfjsiiuni."— yV/a//, JJigt, JSat. v\. IH, 
1.*. 20 

" la Calingis cjusdorn Induio pentc quin 
< icatics I'oricqicrc feininns, octavum \itac 
’ iiKi’ii Mon cxccdcrc.’’ — Jim/, vii. 2. 
t. ItiO, - “hi Llic land of Wanpo, in tlui 

• 'j'll'il of W.inpo, thoic was foniicrli a 
ml. nil \\anp«) Kinp. The daughter 

Kimi: of Kalinga was the pnncijial queen 
"t ilmt monarch. 

'•Tliat soiercigu had a il.iughtcr (luiiiied 
N'lppadcwi) l»y his (jueen. Kortune-tellers 
I'lcilictcd lliat ‘.ho wouhl connect herself 
''itli the king of animal.s (the lion), Ac.”— 

Miiloiimnf(i, ih. \i. {Turiioni, ji. 43). 

' .'uO In the “ Ml hat-SaJdiitil” of \nr.a. 
Iiaiiiiliir.i, .IS tiaiislated liy I'rof Keni in the 

• ' A'. Jv. Soi , Kalinga appeals as (he iianie 
'I t muntry in n. K2, Hti, 231, niul “the 
Kalingaa ' is .m ethnic name in ii. 101, KiS, 
' t.:>, 239. 

'■ 310. — “ After having traielled from 
110(1 to i:,()0 A, he (Jlivon Thsang) arrived 
•i! (lie Kuigdoiii of Kielingkia (/w/A’/V/a). 
( oiitiinioiis foiests and jungles e\t«‘nd for 
f'l.iii; hundreds of /i. The kingdom pro- 
•liiccs wild elephants of a hla<‘k colour, 
" Im Imie much lalued in the neighlKMinng 
ic.ilms, ‘ In ancient times tho kingdom of 
Kalinga po.s.scssed a dense population, inso- 
•"Ill'll that in tho streets shoulders rubbed, 
•'Mill the iiave.s of «agg(ai-wheols jo.stled ; if 
11"' p.is.seiigers but lifted their .sleeves an 
(I'^iimg of imuien.se extent was formed . . 

A ; ims Jlumlilh. iii. 92-93. 

' lOJ.^. — “ Uhi'shma .said to the prince: 
I lu'i'e formerly came, on n visit to me, n 
* ’' ahin.i II, from the Kalinga eouutry. . . 

I I'iliuu I'crOmt, ill llTrl. WotL^, 

'"1 75 . 

A 1). c i;Ao. . . T/il^Xeirroi', to xal 

BaoiXe/or' iv ravru i\cK- 

■/'I'i'm'is "K^yovrai efyai wuyuvlai, Kal KdpaKcs 
'A‘Tra^o^ Xfiacoi.”— /Yo/tniii/, vi. 2, 23. 

( \.i). - ^). _ cioppor Grant of which a 
j'liiiuuar} 1 .S given, in which the allocators of 
»c Donors are Vijayu Krishna and Hiva 
’"I'tii [leva, nioiiareh of tho Three 

II. u, hrfirtd of e]n])1iaats perhaps that is 

itioiiecl on tills part of the coast by tne authoi 
. ^'^rtplns, by whom it is called i] Arfffap-^yr} 
i\4(pavTa top Xtyoficpop 


Kalingae. — I*roi. ^l^i. ^Sor. Bengal. 1872, 
1>. 171. 

A.p. 876. — “ ... a god amongst principal 
and inferior kings — tho chief of the dovotoos 
of Siva— Lord of Trikalinga lord of the 
throo pnncipuhtio.s of tho Gujuputi (soo 
COSPETIB) Asw’aputi, and Narapati. ..." 

i'ttppe) Grant from nmr Jaha/vur, in 
J.A.S.B., viii. Pt. i. p. 484. 

c. 12th century. — “. . . T1 .. devout 
worshipper of Alaho^vura, most venerable, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the gloiy of tho Lunar rnco, and King of 
the Three Kalingae, (,Vi Miihablmvn Gupta 
Deva. , . (\>pper Grant fiom Satnim/pin'f 
in J..l.S.Ji. xlvi Pt. 1 . j). 177 * 

“. . . tlic fourth of the Agasti fiuiiily, 
student of the Kt'nica secUoii of the Xajur 
\ eria, oimgrant from Trikalinga ■ . . b\ 
name Komladcva, .son of Kania\'arma." ^ 
Jlml. 

{Kh'ng). 

ir>n. — “. , . And bev(»n.'l all those urgu- 
mciils which the mci chants laid boforo 
Afonso Dalboquenpie, he himself had cer- 
tain information that the iirincipal roa.son 
why this Juvanese (fvA Juu) practised those 
doings was boenuso he could not boa r that 
the Quiline and (flutnnf (sou CHETTY) 
who were Jlmdoo.s {GmUntt) should bo out 
of hi.s junsdietioij." — Vom- 
tntn(aiic.i, flak. Hoc. ill. 146. 

,, “ l<’oi in Malaca, as there w'ua a 

continual trallic of peoi>lc of many nations, 
each nation maintainod apart its own 
I'ustonis and administration of justice, so 
that there was m the city one Bendari (q.v.) 
of the natives, of Moors and heathen sovor- 
all> , a Pendanl of th<' foroignors ; a Ben- 
Hara of tho foreign merchants of ouch class 
scverallj , to wit, of the (Ihins, of tho Letieos 
(Loo-choo [>eopIc), of (ho people of Siam, 
of Pegu, of the QuelillB, of the merchants 
from wi(,liiu Gape Cuniorin, of tho merchants 
4 >f India (/.<-. of the Wo.sterii Goa.st), of the 
inorchiuits of Bengala. ...” fXarfrt, ii. 2.53. 

( 1 .')3:k— ‘ ‘ Quelys. ” Soo under TUAN. 1 

1.552, — “ E rojuirtidos os no.ssos om quud- 
rilluis ronbarfio a eidade, ot com quato so 
nao buleo com as ca.sas iloa Quelins, nom 
do.s Pogu.s, iioni dos Jaob . . — Canfanltrda, 

hi. 208 ; see ul.so ii. 355. 

De Bry tonus these ])eople QuillillBB (iii. 
98, &e.) 

1(501 .—“,5. His Majesty shidl repopulate 
Gie burnt .suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin . . Agrooment liotween (lie King 
of Johore and tho Dutch, m Vafentl/n v. 
3.32. [In Malay h’ampong K’ling or Kling, 
‘Kling village.’] 

1602.— “About their loynos they weare a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Clyn 
in manner of a silko girdle,” — A. AcuA in 
i. 105. 

it were not for tho Sahindar 
(see BHABUNDEB), the Admirall, and one or 
two more which are Clyil-nien borne, there 
wore no living for a Christian among thorn. 
. . ."-7A/d. n 175. 
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leOf). — •* The fiftoouth of luno hore arrived 
yuckhoiUi (Nacoda) Thtga/f, a Cliog-niun 

from Till I Ilia. . . in J'luvlaut, 

1. 385. 

1610.— “His Majesty Klmiild orrlor that all 
the Portuguese and Quelins niercliant.s of 
San Thom?, who buy g«»ods in Mcilacea and 
oxi»ort them to India, San 'I'homi', and 
Peiigala should jiay the export dutie.s, as 
the Juvaue.se («.n ./iin.s) who bring them in 
pay the inijMirl duties.” — Licru t/as 
JI/wW(.77r.\, 318. 

1613. - See remarks under Cheling'. and, 
in the quotation from (Jodinho dc Erodia, 

“Campon Chelim” and “Chelis of Coro 
inandel ’’ 

1868. “ 'Phe ElingB of Western India are 

a numerous body of Mahometans, and . . . 
are petty merehants and ahopkeeiiers.” 
Wanner, Mnlni/ .inhip., ed. 1S80, ji liO 

,, “The foreign residents m Singa- 
I'ore mainly eon‘'i.st of two rival rnce.s . . 
w/.. Elinga from the ( Uiroinandcl Cuast 
of India, imrl ('hinc.so. . . . The Klings 
are universally the haek-c.irriago (gharry) 
drivers, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also mouopolnie the wa.shing of clothe.s. . . . 
Rut besides this class there are Klings vvlu» 
nmoaa mom') as tradesmen and merchants, 
and Viooomo rich.” — Cul/nif/ii'oinl, Jtamhfrs of 
u NatumfiAt, 268-9. 

KOBANG, s. Till* name (lit. 
‘greater division’) ni' a Japane.se goI<l 
coin, of the .same form and class as 
the obang ( 4 .V.). The coin \\a.s i.s.sned 
occasionally tiom 15R0 to IHGO, and 
it.s most n.siial weight uas 222 grs. 
troy. I’he shaju* was ohlong, of an 
average length of 2^ inches and width 
of Ij. 

I “ Cowpan.” Sec under TAEL ] 

1616— "Aug 22 — About 10 a dock we 
departed from Shrongo, and paid our liost 
ftir the howwc a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
at 5 tats 4 tuns. . . . ( V<c/('.s'V Dianj, i. 165. 

,, Hept. 17 . — “ I received two bars 
Coban gould with t w(j ichibos (sec ITZEBOO) 
of 4 to a coban, nil gould, of Mr. Eaton to 
be acco. for as 1 should have occasion to 
use them."— Und. 176. 

1705. — “Outre ces roupie.s il y a encore 
des pieces d’or qu'on a]*] mile ooupailB, qui 
valent dix-neuf roupiu.s. . . . ('es jacces s’ap- 
]>ellatit coupaiis jyaroo-qn'ollos 6K»i)t longues, 
ct fli plates qu’on en pourroit ronper, ot 
e'est pur allusion it notre languu iju on les 
appellont ainsi.” — Lwtltlrr, 256-7. 

1727.— “My friend took my advice and 
coraplimentod the Doctor with five Japtyn 
CupangS, or fifty Dutch Dollars.”— >4. 
Hamilton, ii. 86 ; [od. 1744, ii. 85]. 

1726.—“! gold Eoabang (which is no 
mure seen now) used to make 10 ryx dollars, 
1 ItxelK) making 2i ryx dollars.” — Valentijn, 
iv. 356. 


1768-71. — “The coins current iit Batavia 
are the following i—l'he nulled Dutch gold 
ilucat, which is worth 6 gilders tind ]2 
stivers; the dupnn gold coupangB, of which 
the old go for 21 gilder.-', .iiid the dcw foi 
11 gilders and 8 stivers.’ — N/a ran ;of.v, K.T. 

i. 307. 

[1813. “Copang.” See under MACE ] 

18S0 “XeM'i give il Kobang b* H t.it ’ 
— .A//>. l‘totn'U, III Miss Hull, I. 367. 

KOEL, s. 7'lii.s i.s the common 
name in noil hern India ol fJmiyiKnnii'i 
tnimtulis^ L. (Fain, of fUi(f:ot)s), aKo 
lulled Icol'iltl and hohld ''I’he imim- 
Inll is taken trom it.s er\ during IIk* 
hreeding sea.son, lii-il, incri'a-- 

ing in vigour and intensit) as il goc" 
on. Tile male hii-d has also amdlicr 
note, uhieh Jilvtli SAllables a.s i/o- 
ii'lne-hd, or IJo-n-o, 01 W’licii 

il lakes fUghi It has vet another sonic- 
uhat melodious and inh Inpiid call; 
all Ihoionghly cncnlinc.” (Jtrdoi/.) 

V. 1.V26.— “ Anotlur is tlie Koel, which 111 
length nijiy be equal to tlm crow, but is 
inneh thmiier It has a kmd of .song, atifl 
1 " the iiigbtnigalu of lliiidustan. It r 
re.sjiectcd liy the natives of lliridustaii 
imich as the nightiiig.'dc is by us. It 
inhabits garden, s where the trees an' chisi 
planted.”— p. 3’23. 

e. 1.590.— “Tin- Koyil ivs(‘iiible.stbe m\ lu-h 
(see MYNA), but is blacker, iiiid has red 
oyos and a long tail. It is f.ibled to he 
emimoiircd of tlie rose, in the .same maniici 
the iiightingule.”- ed. (IhahriK, 

ii. 381 : [oil ./mnd, 111 . I’Jl 

c. 17h0. — “Li! jilaisir ejuo e.nisi' la fra'iclu-'in 
dont on jouit .sous cette belle >erduie i“'t 
auginciite encore par Ic g.i/.ouillomeiit des 
oi.seaux et les cris elan’s ot j)or\'ans dii 
Koewil. . . ."—Jlatifinr, ii. 9. 

1810. “'J'lie Kokeela and a few other 
birds of HiUig .” — jMurni (iinlnnii, 22. 

]8R3. — “This same crow-phoannnt lue 
second or third cousin called the Koek 
w’hich deposits its eggs in the nc.st of the 
crow, and has its young Virought uj> by thft 
discreditable fo.ster-])arent. Now this bird 
.sii])|)oseH that it has n musical voice, inid 
ilovotes the best part of the night to voe.'U 
exercise, after the manner tif the nightingale, 
^'ou may call it the Indian nightingale 11 
you like. There is a difforonco however m 
its Hong . . . when it gets to the very top 
of its jiitch, its voice cracks and there is an 
end of it, or rather there is not, for the 
persevering tnusiciun begins again. • • * 
Does not the Marathif novelist, dwelling "ii 
the delights of a spring morning 
Indian village, toll how the air was 
with the dulcet melody of the Koek the 
green parrot, and the jieacock ? Tri7>«i oil 
My Frontier, 156. 
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KOHINOR, n.p. J^ers. Koh-i-nih\ 
* Moimtiiin of Light ’ ; the name of 
of the most famous diamonds in 
ilui world. It was an ity;ii in the 
|)(‘cran booty of Alunddiii Khiljl 
(lid. 1316), and was surrendered to 
r.,il)ei’ (or more precisely to Ins son 
Huiniiyun) on the capture of Agra 
(1526) It remained in the possession 
of the Moghul d^> nasty till ^Nudir 
«'\t(Mled it at Delhi from the con 
<|iiered Maliommed Shah (1730). Aftei 
Nadir s death it cflim* into the hancls 
<i| JMimed Shfih, the founder o1 th<‘ 
Xi^hini monardiy. Shah Sliuja’, 
Alimcd’.s grandson, had in fuin to 
;,i\c It ii]> to Ranjit Singh when a 
hii'itive in his dominions. On the 
annexation of tin* Pnnjalt in 1849 it 
liassed to the English, and is now 
-I lining till’ (h’own jewels of England 
hcfoic It reached that j»osilion it ran 
iliioiigii strange risks, as may he read 
in a most diverting story told hy 
itiswoT'llf Smith in lus J.tfv of Lord 
l.mmorc (i. 327-H). In 1850-51, 

licfoiii lie.ing shown at the (Jreat 
K\liiliition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a process of cutting which, 
tor reasons unintelligihle to ordinary 
mortals, rciluced its weight from 186/® 
itirals to 100, V- [i^ee an interesting 
note m RoIVk Taveiuirr, ii. *131 sn/tf.] 

152(1 -“Jn the battlo in which IhrAhini 
w.i'v defeated, BikormAjit (Raja of (twalior) 
"‘i'' seat to heU. BikcrmAjit’s fainih . . . 
"cre at this nionicnt m Agra. Wlicn 
tonnAiftii .irriveil . . . (ho) did not permit 
Ouai to bo ])lundercd. Of thcMr own free 
"ill they presonlod to llClmAifta a penhkesh 
(soe PEBHCUBH), consisting of a quantity 
of jewels and ]ireci()UH stones. Among those 
"IIS one famous diamond which had been 
‘Jill red by SultAn AlAoddln. It is so 
Oilnablo that n judge of diamonds valued 
lit half the daily expense of the whole 
"orld. It is about eight niishkats. . . — 

p. 808. 

, 9570 - (With an engraving of the stone.) 

J Ills diamond belongs to the vlre at M ogul 
■ • • iiud it weighs 319 RatU (see RUTTEE) 
■‘lid a lialf, which make 279 and nine 
idhs of our Carats; when it was rough it 
"e^h (1 907 RaiU^ which make 793 carats." 
Tarmiier, K.T. ii. 148 ; [od. Rail, ii- V231 

r* one of the bracelets was the 

I 0“i N<^r, known to be one of tlio 
•irgest diamonds in tlie world.”— AVuAt/i- 
Oaubul, i. 68.] 

1866.^ 

H© (Akbar) bears no weapon, save his 
IT hid 

P to the ivory haft in mnslin swathes ; 
o ornament but that one famous gem, 


Mountain of Light ! bound with a .silken 
thread 

C]Jon hiB nervous wrist ; more used, 1 
ween, 

To feel the rough .strep of his buckler 
there. ’’ The lin » //y a T> er . 

See also (1876) Browrimg, EjHlogue to 
RavehunutOt, Ac. 

KOOKRY, s. Hiud. /ju/rr7, [which 
ongiiially means ‘a twisted skein of 
tliieai!,’ fium hitkDiJ, ‘to wdud ’ ; and 
ihcn ail} thing curved]. Th«‘ peculiar 
weapon of llie Goorklias, a hill, adinir- 
ahly designed and jioised for hewing 
a hram h or a foe [See engravings in 
hjifcrtuv^ Hmtdhool of Ittdinn Arois, 

I'l- 'j'-j 

1793. “It is ill felling small trees or 
shruh.*-, and lopping the hraiichos of others 
for this jiiirposi' (hat the ilagger or knife 
worn hy every Ne]>auliaii. aryl called khook- 
I heri, is chioHy employeil — Kirlrjxitvirk's 
I Sepan/, 118. 

jc. 1826.—“] hear my friend moans to 
oflor me a Cuckery." — Ld. Vojnhfnm're, in 
Life, ii. 179. 

|1828. — “ We have seen some men supplied 
with Cookeries, and the curxed knife oi the 
(Jhorkn." — M'niner, Ejnimmus, li. 129. | 

1866, — “ A dense jungle of bamlsM), 
thniugh which we had to cut u way, taking 
it hy turns to load, and hew a path through 
(ho tough stems with my ‘kukri,' which 
here proved of great service.”-- Lf.-f'nf. T. 
Lvxm, I'lfi ioi thr ir/oW, p. 269. 

KOOMKY, ». (Sw COOMKT.) 

KOONBEE, KUNEEE, EOOL- 
UMEEE, ii.i;. ITic name of tin* 
prevalent cultivating edass in (fii/.erat 
and the Konkan, the Kuriiii of N. 
India. Skt. Irnfumha, Tin* Knubl i< 
the ]miv Sudra, [hnt the N. India 
hraiii'h are heginning to aHHcrt a more 
rcHjM'ctahle originl In the Deccan the 
title di.stiiiguisheci tlic cultivator from 
him who wore arm.y and jircf erred to 
he called a Mahrafto {Druvmioinl). 

[15)98. — “The L'anarijns and Conunbijns 
arc the (.-ouutrimen.”— Halt. Soe. 
i. 260. 

[c. 1610.— “The natives are the Uraiuenis, 
Cananns and Coulombins." Rprard <le, 
Lamf, Huk. Soe. ii. 35. 

[1813.-- “A Sepoy of the Mharatta or 
Columboo tribe." — rorO^s, Or. Mem 2nd od. 
i. 27.] 

KOOT, s. Hind, kut, from Skt. 
hishta, the costum and rostus o f the 
Roiu'aii writers. (See under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C. 16.— 

“ COBtum mollc (Into, ot blandi mihi thurin 
hunures.” — Propertmi^, JV. vi. fi. 

c. 70-80. — “Odoniin aiUHfi uiiguotiiuruin- 
quo ot dolicianini, h ])lacot, etiam .super- 
stitiuiiis pratia eniantur, (iiiuniani time 
supplicamus et costo.” — Hmt. Xaf. 

XXII. fid. 

0 . 80-90.— (Fniiii tlie SmthiKs i>r Indus) 
** dPTi<f>opTi(cra.i oc Kotrros, /iSAXa. \vkiov, 
vdpSos. . . . ' -Tt'ripliis. 

ir»6y.— “ A'. And does luit the Indian 
COBtUB prow in (iuituirate ^ 

“ (>. it prows Hi territory often subjeet to 
(iu/.arat, l}inp i)eti\een Ueiipal and Dell 
and Cainba}, 1 mean tbe lands of Maiudoii 
and (!hitor. . . (lOnm, f. 72. 

IfiSi.— ‘‘COBtO tfnio' from Zmdi and Cam- 
baia.”— in JJaU. ii. 413. 

KOOZA, s. A goglet, or pitilier 
of porous I Itu ; corr. ol ^Pt*rs. Iftm. 
Commonly used iit Bombay. 

[IGll. — “ One sjick of cuBher to make 
coho.’’— 1 . 128. 1 
1690. -“Therefore the.i curry about with 
them KoUBers (jr .larrs of Water, when they 
po abroad, to «iuench their thirst. . . .” — 
Oinngtovy 29,'. 

[1871. — “Many parts of India arc colo- 
bruted for their CoojahB or puplets, but the 
tinesi are bronglit from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
clay.” — Riddell^ Iml. Ihmenl. Econ.^ 362.] 

KOSHOON, s. This is a term 
which was affected by Tipjiuo Sahib 
in his military organ i.sation, for a 
brigade, or a regiment in the larger 
Continental use of that word. His 
Ptddah *a8leai\ or Regular Infantry, 
was formed into 5 Kachahiia (see 
CTJTCHEREY), composed in all of 27 
Kuahuns. A MS. note on the copy of 
Kirkpatrnk’s Lcttcra in the India 
Office Library .s;iy.s that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. hJiani or hahmmiy ‘a 
grand division of the force of an 
Empire, as used in the MnlMdrata. 
But tile w'oid adiqited hy Tijipoo 
appears to he Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatrem^^’e’s transl. from Ahdur- 
razzuk : “He (Shfih RuUli) distributed 
to the emirs who comuiaiiiied the 
fomdva (corps of 10,000), the koshuil 
(corns of 1000), the aadek (of 100), the 
dikm (of 10), and even to the private 
soldiers, ]»resent,H and rewards” {Nots. 
et Ext^. xiv. 91 ; see also p. H9). 
Again : “ The soldiers of I.sfahan 

having heard of the amnesty ac- 
corded them, arrived, koshun by 
koshun.” (Ibid. 130.) Vanihery gives 


koshun US Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parts). 

[17f>3.— . . Kara-kuBhw, are also foot 
soldierM . . . tbe name is Turkish iiiid 
signilies black guard.” — Ilanway, 1. pt. 
11. 2.')2.1 

c. 1782.— “In the time of tho deceased 
Niiwab, the cxerchsc.! ... of the reguliir 
troopH*vere . . . j»crforined, and tho word 
given accorfling to the French system . . . 
but now*, the Sultan (Tippoo) . . . changed 
tho milituiy code . . nnd altered the 
technical terms or words of cumninnd . 
to words of tho Persian nnd Turki.sh l.ni 
punges. . . . Fnun the regular infanlrv 
.'iOOO men being seleidcd, they woro named 
Kushoon, nnd the ottieer commanding that 
bodv was called a Sipahdar. . . .” — IIW. of 
Ti/iii t<(dfa)i, p. 31. 

[1810. — “. . . with M dinsion of five 
rcpul.'ir cuBhoons. . . Mjisiin, 

reprint 1869, ii. 21b.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. From 

the Chinese A’o-Foa, lit. ‘knock-head’; 
the .salulalinn u.sed in Clnn.i befoic 
the Eiiipci’or, his rcjircsentatives, oi 
hi.s .symlxds, made hy pro.sl rations ic- 
peuted a fixed number of times, the 
forehead touching ihe ground at each 
prostration. It i.s also n.sed as llift 
most re.s[.ectful form of salutaljuii 
from childien to jiareiit.s, and from 
.servants to tna.ster.s on formal occa- 
sion.s, iS:c. 

This mode of homage Ixdongs lo old 
Ban-A.siatic practice. It was not, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
indigenous anti(|uily at the Court 
China, for it i.s not found in tla* 
ancient P)Ook of Rites of the Cln'i 
Dyiia-sty, and he supposes it, lo ha\c 
been intiodiiced by the great destroyer 
and reorganiser, T.siii .shi Hwangti, 
the Builder of tbe Wall. It had 
certainly become e-stablished by the 
8tli eenturv of our era, for it is men- 
tioned that the Ambassadors wdio 
came to ( Smii from the famous Hurim- 
al-Rashid (a.p. 798) had lo perform it- 
Its nature is mentioned by Marro 
Polo, and by the amhassadors of Shall 
Rukli (see helow’). It was also the 
e.‘»tabli,slied ceremonial in the preseiue 
of the Mongol Khans, and is described 
hy Baber under the name of kofnnk. 
It w’as probably introduced into Persia 
in the time of the Mongol Princes ol 
the house of Hulakii, and it continjiej* 
to be in use in the time of Shan 
’Abbas. The custom indeed in Persia 
may possibly have come down 
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time iininernorial, for, as the classical 
fjuotat ioTvs show, il was of vary ancient, 
picvalence in that coirntry. lint the 
iiiU-rrujJtions to Persian monarrhy are 
]*. rhajts apiinst this. In En^Mish the 
tdiu, wliich was made familiar hy 
1/trd Amherst’s refiis.il to ])erform it 
;ii IVkin in 1816, is frequently used 
inv m'lvile aerjiiiesceuce or adulation. 

K‘o-tou-k'o-tou ! IS often colloqiii j 
;ill\ used for ‘Thank you’ (A. ^'. | 

I 11 . r. I^<4. — “And nftej-vMird'i \\hon tlie\ 

V "n- coine to Susm in tliu kin^^ s 
i.i'l llu' frumds «mlereid Iht'in to tnll do\Mi 
. 11)1 ill! ol^Msance, nud v L'lit na f.iva-* to 
t'.Ki' (o compel them, they rcfuv.e(l, and 
>-■, 1.1 llioy would ne\er .lo any mu h thinp, 
.'(■11 were their heads llirint down to the 
I iiiiiml, for it Was n(»t their riistoin to 
w(.rslii|i mnn, and tlie\ had not eouu- to 
J'disii' for tli.it purposi!,” — l»y 

linn /ill vii. 1;J6. 

I ii.( 464. ' “Themistorles . . . first 
iii(>ot> with Arlahanus the f'hiharth, and 
nil. hull Jhat ho was a (Inx-k, ami wished 
1.1 li.oe an interview with the kin^r. • . • 
Hut (piolh he; SStrancei, the law’s of men 
are vaiious . . , V’oii (liocks, 'tw .said, 
liKcil udiuire lihorty and uqualii), hut to us 
of out many and f^ood laws the hest is to 
lioiKjiir tho king, and ndoru him hy prostra- 
tion as tho Image of (lod, tlio I’resorvor of 
rill things’ . . , Theim.stoeloa, on hearing 
diesc thmg.s, say’-s to hirn : 'Itiit 1, 0 
ArT.ihaiiiis, . . . will myself ohoy your law's.’ 

" -JUutatrh, Tlii'nii<<fot'., xxvii. 
c. u.e. ,‘590. -“Conon, being son! hy Phar- 
nabazus to tho king, on Ins arrival, in 
amirdaneo with Perauui custom, hr'il pre- 
’ nlocl himaelf to the Chiliarch 'I’ithrniistes 
"ho hold the second rank in the empiro, 
anti stated that ho de.sirod an interview with 
1 tio king ; for no ono is admitted wdthout 
tLi.s. Tho officer replied • ‘ It can bo at 
onuo ; but consider w’hethor you think it 
hest to have an interview, or to wnto the 
husiiiosH on which y^ou coiiio. For if you 
'-eiiio into the prosoneo you must needs 
"orship the king (what they call TTffoiTKWuv). 
If this is disagreeable to you you may 
<emunt your wishes to mo, without doubt 

their neing as well accompmshod.’ Then 
•'enon says: ‘Indeed it is not disagreeable 
h> niL to pay the king any honour whatever. 
Hi.t 1 fear lest I bring discredit upon my 
if belonging to a state which is wont 
h) rule over other nations 1 adopt maimore 
"liich are not her own, but those of 
h'leigners ’ Hence ho delivered his wishes 
yi writing to the officer."— Cbm. Nfpos, 
Conon, c. iv. 

u.u. 3‘24. — “But he (Alexander) was now 
downhearted, and beginning to be dosjjair- 
lug tfmards the divinity, and suspicious 
towards his friends. Esiieoially he dreaded 
and his sons. Of these lolos was 
the Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasander had 


curuo but lately. So the latter, seeing 
certain Barbarians prostrating themselves 
{irpoffKvyovvTai), a sort of thing which be, 
having boon brought up in Greek fashion, 
had never witnessed before, broke int.o fits 
of laughter, lint Alexander in a rage gript 
him fast by the hair with both hands, 
and knocked his head against the wall.” — 
Plutarrh, Altiumiii, Ixxiv. 

A.n. 79S.— “In tho 14Ui year of Tchin- 
yirin, the Khnlif Galun (Ihlran) .seat throe 
simlia'.siid<»rst<ithc Emperor, they performed 
tho ceremony of knooling and beating the 
forohoad on the gronml, to salute the 
Eiiiperor, 'IMie earlier anibassadors from 
the Khalif.s who eiimo to ('hitia had at 
hrst inad<- diiboiilties about performing this 
ccrcnioiiy. 'Plio ('hiiiu.se history relates that 
tho M’vlioiiiod.ins dcclaie(.l that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven Hut eventually, 
bi;iug bettor informed, they made serupiti 
no longer." (fim/nl, Ahii'ij^ ile /'J/mtoiri' dfs 
T/niii<f.\ in Ainifiit, Alt'ninnis rotn . /ov Chinout, 
\M. 144. 

c. VJ4f>. - “ Tartar! Jc mandato iiwiiis 
pnncijies silos llaioehonoy ut Jlato violeiiter 
ab omnibus nunens ad ipsos vonientilms 
faoiunt adorari eiiiii triphei gemiuni fioxioiie, 
tripliei (|U(Hjiie caiiitum siiorum in torrani 
nllisione.” — Vhfri'Ht Ji' //ouirt’nxi{<, tSp(‘i , Jim- 
ioriufi-, 1. \\i\. cap. 74. 

1298. — “And when they arc all seated, 
cneh in his 2’i’‘>l*cr pliuu, then a great 
prelate rtses and says with a loud voice: 
‘Bow and a<loro ' ’ And as soon as he has 
said this, tJic I'ompany how down urtil 
their foreheads toneh the earth in adoration 
tow.'irds the Km|)eror as if ho were a god. 
And this atloral ion they repeat four times." 
— Murco I*ohy Jlk. ii. eh. 

1101.— “E ticiorunle vostir dos ropus de 
camoCHH (sec KINCOB), e la u.samiu ora, 
quaiido e.st,a.s roiqint poniati jx'r el Softor, do 
facer un gran yantar, e do.si>iios dc comer 
do les vostir de la.'* nqias, (• ontonces de 
fincar lew finojos trc.s veues in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Sefior."- fV«eyo, § xcii. 

,, “And tho custom was, when those 
robes were jirosentcd as from tho Emperor, 
to make a groat feast, and after eating to 
clothe them with tlie robes, and then that 
they .should touch the ground throe times 
with tlie knoos to show groat revoroiiee for 
the Lord." — Boo Murkltam, j». 104. 

1421. — “ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kari, who wa.s . . . chief of ono of tho 
twelve imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac- 
quainted with the languages. They said to 
the ambassadors: ‘First prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch tho ground three 
time.<i with your heads.'" — Eniho^^y Jrotn 
iShalt JUkhy in (7a</(«y, p. cevi. 

1502.— “My uncle the elder Khan came 
three or four farsangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger Khan advanced 
. . . and when he came to the distance at 
which the komwh is to be performed, ho 
knelt nine times, . . Ba5cr, 106, 
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c. IfiOO.— The kiyrnUk under Akliar hud 
been greatly modified : 

‘'IliR Majesty has cotnmnndod the 
of the ripht hand to be olaced uiK)n the fore- 
head, and the head to bo Vient downwanls. 
This mode of salutation, in the lang:iinge 
of the present ope, is called A'onnW/.’’ — *li«, 
ed. Bl<n'h/niann, i ITiS. 

But for his position as the head of rolipion, 
in hia new faitli lie permitted, or elaiiiioii 
proatration {siji/u) bof<»ro him : 

“ As some jiervi rse and dark-minded men 
I(K)k upon prostration n.s blasphemous man- 
worship, His Majesty, from jiraotical wisdom, 
haa ordered it to bo discontinued b\ the 
ipnomnt, and remitted it to all ranks. . , . 
However, in the private assoinblj , when any 
of those are in waitinp, upon whom the star 
of good fortune ahincs, and they receive tlio 
order of seating themaolvoa, they tiortainly 
rfomi the jiroatration of gratitiulo by 
wing dow’n their foreheads to the earth. ” 
— Ibid. j). Ifi9. 

. . W'bereatt some oflirors called 
me to (inj-fluh)^ but the King aiisworod 

no, no, in Perautn." Sn T. litu, Hak. Si»c 
i. 244 ; and aeo ii. 29G.1 
1618.- “The King (Shah *Abha.s) haltid 
and looked at the Sultan, the latter on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to bo 
kissed. The Sultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his forehead . . . made a 
cirouit round the king, passing behind him, 
and making way for his companions to do 
the like. This done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 
this they did three time.s."—/^. della Valle, 
i. 646. 

[c, 1686. — ‘Mob (Chiiruock) made n salatii 
Koornu, or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced.”— Orwi#’, Fragmnds, ipinted in 
Yuh', Hedges' JJiarg, Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.J 
1816.— “ Lord Amherst put into my hands 
. . a translation ... by Mr. Morrison of 
a document received nt Tongchow with 
some otliors from (llhaug, containing an 
official description of the ceromonies to bo 
observed at the public audience of the 
EnibaRHador. . . , The Embassador was then 
to have boon coudnetod }iy the Mandarins 
to the level urea, where kneeling ... he was 
next to have been conducted to ttie lower end 
of the hall, where facing the ui)))ar puit . . . 
he was to hove performed the ko-tou with 
9 prostrations ; afterw-nrds he was to have 
boon led out of the hall, and having pros- 
trated himsolf once behind the row of 
Mandarins, ho was to have been allowed to 
sit down ; he was further to have pros- 
trated himsolf with the attendant Princes 
and Mandarins when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations wore to have been 
made, the nrst when the railk-tcu was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when ho had 
huished drinking.”— AV/ m’ii Journal oj (Lord 
Auihorat's) Emhasny to China, 21if-214. 

1824. — “I’he first ambassador, with all his 
following, shall then perform the ceremonial 
of the three kneelings and 'the nine ppos- 
tnitious ; they shall then rise and bo led 


away in proper onier. ” — Ceremonial obaerml 
at the Covet uf l\htug Jor the Reception of 
Amhassadont, ed. 1821, in Pauthier, 192. 

IS.^fi.— . . The spectacle of one after 
another of the arista »cracy of nature making 
the kotow to tlie ftrislocrncy of the accident." 
— H. Martintan, Avtolnog. ii. 377. 

1860.- “Some Soiks, and a jnivuto in the 
Buffs having reinaiiiod behind with the grog 
carts, fell into the hands of the Chine.se, 
()n the next morning they w’uro brought 
before the autlionties, and commanded U*- 
]»eifonii tlie kotou. The S«!iks <ibeyed ; 
iuit Mo) sc, the English soldier, doelnring 
that ho would nut prostrate himsolf bofoie 
any (’hinam/in alive, wa^ immediately 
knocked upon the head, aiul Ids fjody 
thrown upon a dimghiir’(see Ohina (‘orre- 
^.poiident of the Tnneg). 'I’lus passage 
prefaces some iiohle linos b\ Sir F. Doyle,, 
eliding : 

“ \ am mightiest flcet.'s, of inm framed ; 

Vain tlioso idl-.shattenng guns ; 

rnless jiroud Kiigland keep, untamed. 

The '-Irong heail of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring -- 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, firm as Sparta's king, 
liecaus«* his soul w-iis great ” 

M (O' tu Ulan's Mag. lii, 130. 

1876. - “Nobbii mole kowtow big people. 

I Aland, 46. 

1879. — “^Vcknow that John Mull adores 
a lord, hut a nivn of Major L’Estrange'a 
social standing would scarcely koWtow to 
every ,shabl»y little title to be found in 
.stiitfylit^’le rooms in Mayfair.” Revieir, 
April 19, p bOb. 

KOTUL, s. Tins nppi'ara to be n 
Tiirki word, tlioiigli adojit-eil by the 
Afgliuns. Koft/l, ‘ii niouiiUiti jiass, a 
roL’ Pavet (It* Con rteil 1cm piotes several 
jwiHsages, ill avIikIi it occurs, from 
Baber's original Turki. 

11.^51.—“ Koutel." See under RHINO- 
CEROS. 

[1809. — “ Wo afterwards wont on through 
the lulls, and crossed two Cotuls or ]ias 9 es." 
— Elpkrnstont, (/anOnl, ed. 1842, i. 51. J 

KUBBER, KHUBBEE, s. Ar.— P. 

— II. khtthar, ‘imvv.s,’ and especially asii 
sjiorijiig term, iiew's of game, e.g. 
“There is pucka khubber of a tiger 
this iiioniing.” 

[1828. — “ , . . the servant informed us 
that there were some gongwalas, or villagers, 
in w’uiting, who hud some khubber (news 
about tigers) to give m."—Mundg, Pen and 
Penn I i^kitrltfs, ed. 1868, p. 63.] 

1878. —“ Ebabar of innumerable block 
partridges had boon received.” — Life in the 
Alofuml, i. 169. 

1879. — “ Ho will not toll me what kbabbar 
hiia been received.” — ‘ Vanity Fair,* Nov. 
29, p. 299. 
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KUBBEBDAUB. An interjoc- 
tional cxclainalioii, ‘Take care*!’ 
INth. hhahar-dilr ^ ‘take heed!’ (wee 
KUBBER). is the usual tiy of 
(liokidars to ‘iJiou* that they are 
awake. [As a siihstaiil i\ e it lias the 
sense of a ‘scout ’ or ‘s])y.’J 

c. I(>a4 - “ Kin li tun rah eniisutb a puiird 
to 1)L' tej)l ill! tlio lou^', in hi‘^ jmr- 

ticuliir of ‘‘Uch men Hint perpetimlly 

po the round, iind cry Kaber-dar, liave n 
• •.ire.”-- linmn-, K.T.'llU; |od. hh, 

41 ) 91 . 

e. IfUI.n. — “ lie*^ .'ircluu's criont etiMiito a 
pleine tete, Caberdar, c-’o.st a dirt! preiids 
piirde TiS 

[ 1814. " There is ii straupc eimtom which 

picMiils at all Indiiin cuiirts, of h.i\inp a 
servant ciilled ii khubur-dar, or newsman, 
who is an iidnnttod s]t\ upon tlie ehicl, iilwiut 
w hose ]iersoti hes is employed.” Bnniif/ifon, 
Letters fioni a Mahratta. Cttnip^ cd. 189‘J, 
p. ‘ 

KUHAB, s. Hind. Kahit, fSkt 

i(k(ifid!ia-lc(ira, ‘one tvho <‘arrie.s loads 
oji^ his siioiilders The name of 
a Siidra eaHf(‘ of cultivators, nuinerou.s 
fu Baliar and the N.W. Provinees, 
whose .s]»eeiahty is to carry iwilankins. 
'Phe name is, therefore, in many parts 
of India synonymous willi ‘jialaukin- 
hearer,’ and the tfindu hody-.servunt.s 
called bearers (q.v.) m the ]>engal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 

e. 1350. “It IS iho custom for ovory 
traveller in India . . . aho to hiro kah&TB, 
who carry the kitchen iurinturu, whilst 
others carry himself in tho palankiu, <>f 
which wo have sjuikon, and carry tho hitter 
whon it ifl not in u.so.”— fhn liatuta, in. 415. 

e. 15.50.— “So snying ho began to uiuko 
ready a jrreHont, and Rent for bulb*., roots, 
aiid fruit, birds and hoasts, with tho finest 
of fish . . . w hich woio brt»ught by kah&rs 
m Iwskctfuls.”- ILdtnCttjana oj Tulst JJus, by 
Ct/oii'sc, 1878, ii. 101. 

1673.— “ITo (tho Prosidont of Bombay) 
poos Bometiinoa in hia tJoneh, drawn by 
largo Milk-whito Uxon, Boniutimea on JTorsc- 
back, other times in I’ulankoeiiH, carriod by 
Cohora, Musselmer Portcra.” — Fryer^ (Jb. 

1810. - - “ Tho Cahar, or palanquin-bonrer, 
ia a HOrvant of peculiar utility in a country 
where, for four muntba, tho inteiiso heat 
procIuduH Europeans from taking much 
oxorciao.” — WilUammii^ V.M. i. 209. 

1873.— “Mul Kahdr. A widely aproad 
caste of ratbor inferior rank, whose occupa- 
tion is to carry palHs, doNs, w'nt 0 r-skin.s, &c. ; 
to act aa Porters . . . thoy oat tlesh and 
drink spirts : tliuy are an ignorant but 
induatriouB class. Buchanan dosorihcs thorn 
as of Telinga deacent. . . Dr. H. V. 
Ourter’a Notices of Castes in liomhuy J'r;/., 
quoted in liid. A ntitj. ii. 15-1. 


KULA, KLA, ii.p. Burmese tiaiiie 
of u native of (Joutiiiental India ; aiid 
hence misapnlied also to the Eiiglisli 
and other Westerns wlio liave uonie 
from India to Buriiui ; in fact used 
generally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term has been 
much debated. Some have supposed 
it to he connected with the name of 
tlie Indian race, the Kuls ; .'Uiother 
suggestion has connected it with 
KtdiittjH (see ELINO) ; and a third 
with the Ski. kxdti^ ‘caste or tribe’; 
whilst the Burmese popular etymology 
renders it Irom /://, ‘to cross over,’ ami 
ht^ ‘to come,’ therefore ‘the people 
that come across (the sea).’ But the 
true history of the word has for the 
tirst time been traced hv Professor 
Forclihamiucr, to G-ola, the name 
I applied in old Pe"u inscri]»tion.s to 
j the Indian Buddhist immigrants, a 
j name which he identities Avith the 
I Skt . Gtuuhu the ancient name, of 
Xorthern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of (laur (see OOUR, c). 

14t.h cent. — “The Heroes Sona and Uttara 
wore sent to UamnfifSa, which forms ii part 
of Suvanuubhumi, to projiagaU) tho holy 
faith. . . . This town is eallcd to thi.s day 
OolSLinttfld’anoyam, because of tho many 
houses It containod iimde of earth in tlm 
fashion of houses of tho Oola penjklo.” - 
Jnsd. at IiaiyCtni nnii l*eyH, hi Firnliftammer^ 

ii. 5. 

1795. — wore .still anxious to know 
why a jiurson <*onsulting his own ainiinomont, 
and niasler of his own time, should walk so 
fast , but on being informed that I was a 
‘Color,’ or stranger, and that ii was tho 
custom of my eouiitry, they wore reconciled 
to this. ..." -Synifs, Knibassy, p. 290. 

18.55. -“Hi.s private dw'olliug w'as a aniall 
place oil ono side of tho court, from which 
tho w'lmion jioopcd out at tho Ealds ; . . .” 
— YttJe^ Mission to the Coirrt of A lU {Hiayres\ 
p. 5. 

,, “By a curious solf-dolusion, tho 
Burmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least thoy are w’hito people. And what 
IS still more cunous, tho Bengalees appear 
indirectly to admit the claim ; for our. 
servants in speaking of thomsoivca and 
their countrymen, as distinguished from the 
Burmans, constantly made u.sc of tho torni 
itdfd c(d «/<■—* black man,’ as the roprosonta- 
live of the Burmese k&la, a foreigner.” — 
Ibid. p. 37. 

KUMFASS, 8. Hind. kimpdRy cor- 
ruption of Engli.sli compass^ and hence 
applied not only to a marine or a 
surveying compass, hut also <,o theo- 
dolite^, levelling instruments, and other 
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elaljorate iiistrniiients of ol)8ervation, 
and even l-o the shaft of a carriage. 
Thus the sextant used to he called 
iikunta kampd^s^ “ the 3-cornered com- 
f>ass.” 

[18G0.— “ Many an amusing story did 1 
hear of this wondorfid kumpasB. Tt pos- 
itoasod the powor of reversing everything 
obaerved. Pence if you looted through 
the doorhf'f'^n at a fort, everything iiisido was 
revealed. 'I’lius the Feringheus s<* readily 
took forts, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of the rfoo;- 
int'K." — Coiiffs.t. of on Onierfii, 17r>.J 

KUNKUR, CONKER, 6Lc., .s. 

Hind. ‘gravel.’ As regards (lie | 

<l(‘liiiilir)ii of ihe word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it i.s ini}»os.sihle to iniprovi* on 
Wilson: “A i-oarse kind of limestone 
found in the soil, in large tabular! 
strata, or interspersed throughout the [ 
.siijierlicial inouhh lu nodiile.s of \anons 
sizes, though usuallv siuall.” Norlular j 
I’Hu/cor, -wherexer it exi.sts, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and a.s it 
hinds when wetted and rammed into a 
com])aet, hard, and even surface, it is 
an adnurahh' inalerial for the juir|>o.se. 

c. 1781. — “ Etnya is .situated on n very 
high bank of the nvor .luirina, thes sides of 
which consust of what in India is called 
concha, which i.s originally sand, hut the 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into n vitnlication — 
Hodges, 110. 

1791.— “Konkcr ” appears in a Notificn- 
lion for tenders in (’ulcuttn (razotte. — In 
Seton-Kan, li. laf). 

c 1809. — “ Wo came within view of ( awn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high conkur bank.”— Shtr- 
oood, Autohiog. 381. 

1810. — . . a weaker kind of liiuo is 
obtained by burning ti substanco called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistaken 
for small rugged flints, slightly coated with 
soil." — WiLliaiuaon, T'. M. ii. 13. 

KUBEEF, EHUBEEEF, s. Hind, 
adopted from Ar. kharif (‘autimin’). 
The crop sown just before, or ut the 
beginnitig of, the raiuy season, in May 
or J une, and reaped after tlie rains in 
November — December. This includes 
rice, maize, tlie tall millets, &c. (See 
BTTBBEE). 

[1824.— “The basis on which the settle- 
ments were generally founded, was a measure- 
ment of the Ehnreef, or first crop, when it 
is cut down, and of the Bubbee, or second, 
when it is about half n foot high. . . 
Malcolm^ Central Indian ii. 29. ] 


KTONOOL, n.p. Thu name of ii 
city and territory in the Deccan, Kantul 
of the /m^. Oqzetteery till 1838 a 
tributary Nawabsliip ; tbuii resumed 
on account of treason ; and iKnv .<<ince 
18r>8 a colluctorate of Madras Presi- 
deiicv. I’ropcrly Kandanur , Cunoul 
of driiR*. Kirkpatrick says tlmt tin* 
luinie Kurnoolj Knuuuuly or Kinubond 
(all of which lorms Boem to be ajijilied 
corruptly to the place) signifies in the 
langiumu of that (’ountrv ‘fine spun, 
dear tliruad,’ and accori^Ing to Moei 
Jlmsain it has its name from its lieairti- 
fiil cotton fabiics. But we presume the 
town must lia\c existed belort* it made 
( ottou fabrics V 'fins is a sjieeimeii ol 
tlu; .stulf that men, even .so aide as 
Kirkj»;ilri<k, soiiKimu-s n-peat aftci 
tlio^e nati\e .lutlionlics who “ought 
to know betlci,”asue ai’e olLeii told 
[The Mndros (Uoss. gives il/c namu as 
Tam kariifilti, troiii Lniidiint, ‘a mi.vlun 
of lamp oil and buriil sti.iw iwed m 
greasing e.irl-w beels’aml prol n, ‘ village,’ 
liecause when the lciii[)le at Alampiir 
was being built, till* wheel' ol till* i-arl ■ 
w'ere gre.i.sed here, and finis .i scltlement 
wa.s lormcd ] 

KUTTAUR, s. Hind, kufdr, Skt 
Jcaffdio^ ‘a d.igger,’ e, special 1} a kind ci 
dag^^er ]H ' uliar to Intlia, having a solid 
blade oi (I’amoiid -.section, tin* handle 
ol winch I’onsi.sls of two ])arallel bais 
with a cros.s.]di*ce joining them. The 
band griji.s the ero.s.s-])K*ee, and the bars 
]»a.s.s along <*acli side of the wri.st. [See 
a drawing in Egerton^ Uandhonk, Indum 
Anns, ]d. ix.] Ibn Batnta’.s ammnt 
i.s vivid, and ]K*rha]».s in tin* matter of 
size there may be no exaggiiiutioii. 
Through the kindness of CNd. Water- 
house 1 liave a jihototyjK* of floine 
Travaneore weajMUis .shown at tin- 
(Calcutta Kxliibit.ion of 1883-4 ; among 
them two gri*at kutdrs, with slieatli.'* 
made from ihe snouts of tw'O saw'- 
fi.she.8 (with the teeth remaining in). 
They are (If)iie to swile, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a jdate in the 
hid, Ant'ifj. (vii. 193) representing some 
curious weapons from the Taiijore 
Palace Armoury, among which are 
i:a/rir-hilted daggers evidently of greiit 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown. The plate accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walhouae, 
wdio slates the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted tocir- fashion 
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vrere of Euro]w*aii iiiariiifacture, and 
that one of these, bore the famous name 
of Andrea Ferara. • I add an extract. 
Mr. Walhouse acfouiits for the adoption 
ol these blades in a country possess- 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that 
the latl»*r was (“xcessively brittle. Tlie 
jiassage from Stavoriiiiis describes the 
wea]»on, without gi\dng a native name. 
We do not know what name is indicated 
by ‘ belly pien^er.’ 

11143. — “The villaporR patherod round 
him, and oiio of thorn sUihhod him with a 
kattara. I’his IS the name pivon to an 
irtui weapon resembling a itloiiph-slmro ; 
the hand is insertod into'it so that tho fore- 
.inn is shielded , hut the hlado heyoiul is 
two cMihits in Jonpth, and a lilow with it is 
mortal.”— lUttida, i\. 

1412.— “Tho lilacks of this country have 
tho Inidy nearly naked ... In one hand 
they h«)ld an Indian jioipnard (katfixah-i- 
III lid}), and in tho other a buckler of ox- 
hide . . . this costume is common to the 
kinp and the boppur.”— in 
Iiitfia iti t/ie A’ Vt/i <\tit , p. 17. 

c. 1526.— “On the whole there wore given 
one tipchitk horse with tho saddle, tw’o yiairs 
<'f swords with the Isjlt.s, 2.5 sets of onumelled 
iloppors /«;•-- see HANGER), 16 ena- 
melled kitarehs, two dappers {jnmdher — 
see JUMDUD) .set with precious .stones.” — 

/lllfhi, dJJJ!. 

(c. 1590.- In the list of the Moghul arms 
wo have: “10. Katirah, price A R. to 1 
Muhur.”— vliij, ed. Hlochntann, i. llO, with 
an ©npravinp, N*>. 0, pi. xii.] 

1638. — “ Lcs porsonnos do quality portet 
dans lu ceinturo viio sorte d’armo.s, on do 
poipnards, courto et largo, qu’ila appcllent 
umda (t) oil Catarre, dont la garde et la 
ptiine Hont d'or^—Maudrlulo. Tans, 1659, 
223. 

1673. — “They go rich in Attiro, with a 
T'oiiiard, or Catarre, at thoir girdle.” — 
/'Vvrr, 93. ^ 

1690.—“. . . vliich chafes and ferments 
him to such a pitch ; that with a Catarry or 
Bngonet in his hands ho first falls ufH>n those 
that are near him . . killing and stabbing 
ns he goes. . . 237. 

1754.— “To these wore added an enamelled 
dogger (which the Indians call outtarri) and 
two swords. . . of Nadirs in llanway't 

TramU, ii 886. 

1768-71. — “They (the Moguls) on the loft 
Bide . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a name that may bo translated hdLy~piercer ; 
it is about 14 inches long; broad near the 
hilt, and tapering away to a shaip point ; it 
18 mode of fine steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when th© 
weapon is gnped by the hand, shuts round 
the wrist, and secures it from being dropped." 
^Stavonnug, K.T. i. 467. 

1813.— “After a short silent prayer, Lul- 
labhy, in the prQsence of all the oompany, 


waved his cataxra, or short dagger, over tho 
bed of the expinng man. . . . The patient 
continued for some time motionless : in half 
an hour his heart appeared to beat, oiroula- 
tion quickened, ... at the expiration of the 
third hour Lullabhy had eflfeoted his oure." 
—Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 249 ; [2nd ed. ii. 272, 
and see i. 69]. 

1856. — “The manners of the bardlo tribe 
are very similar to those of their ^jpoot 
clients ; their dross is nearly tho same, but 
tlio bard seldom appears without the 
*Kut&r,’ or dagger, u representation of 
which IS scrawled beside his signature, and 
often rudely engraved upon his monumental 
ttone, in evidence of his death iii tho sacred 
duty of TrAga” (q.v.).— i'’or5c.s, lids Mdld, 
ed. 1878, pp, 559-&60. 

1878.— “The ancMcnt Indian smiths seem 
to have had u diHiciilty in hitting on a 
incdmni between thi.M highly refined brittle 
steel and a too soft metal. In ancient 
8culpturfi.s, us m Srirangain near Trichiiia- 
palJi, hfe-si,£ed figures of armed men are 
represented, bearing Eilttaxs or long 
daggers of a peculiar shape , tho handles, 
not so broad as in the later Eilttars, are 
covered with a long narrow guard, and tho 
blades 2.-f inches broad at bottom, toper 
very gradually to a point through a length 
of 18 inches, mure than $ of which is deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 uonverging 
grooves. There were many of those in tho 
Tanjor armoury, perfectly corresponding . . . 
and all were so soft os to bo easily lient.” — 
Ind. A7Uiq, vii. 

KUZZANNA, s. Ar. — H. khizdnuy 
or kha::dna, ‘a treasury.’ [In Ar. kha- 
ztiiahf or khazvfih^ means ‘u treasure/ 
ri*])ruseiitiiig 1000 kin or purses, each 
worth about JCb (see Jjurtoa^ Ar. Niyhtny 
i. 40.5).] It is the usual word for the 
dist rict and general treasuries in British 
India ; and khazdnchl for the ti-eaauier. 

1683. Yo King’s Duan (see DEWAUN) 
had demanded of them 8000 Rupees on 
account of remains of last year’s Tullecas 
(see TALLICA) . . . ordering his Peu.sdast 
(Prdidast, on assistant) to see it suddenly 
paid in ye Kind's CuzMlina.” — Iledyes, 
Diary, llak. Soc. i. 103. 

[1757. — “A mint has boon established in 
Calcutta ; continue coining gold and silver 
into Biccas and Mohura . . . they shall 
puss current in tho provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, and Ihj roooived into the 
Cadgajma. . . .” — Perwannah from Joffio" 
Ally Khan, in Vrrelsl, App. 145.J 

KUZZILBASH, 11 . p. Turki kiziU 
bd.di, ‘red-head.’ This title lias been 
since the days of the Safavi (see 
BOPET) dynasty in Persia, applied to 
the Persianized* Turks, who loriu the 
ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 
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class is also settled extensively over 
Aff^haiiistau. [“At Kabul,” writes 
Bellew (Races of A/gfumistan, 107), 
“lie (Nadir) left as chandaul, or ‘rear 
guard,’ a detachment of 12,()C)0 of his 
Ki/ilbusli (si) named from the red caps 
they wore), or Mughal I’ersian troojis. 
After the death of Nadir the\ remained 
at Kalnil as a military colony, and their 
descendants occiniy a distinct quarter 
of the city, whicn is called Chandnul. 
These Kizilbslsb bold tliiurown ground 
here, as a distinct Persian community 
of the Shia jiersuasiun, against the 
native iKmulation of the Sunni ]»ro- 
fesHion. They <‘onstitute an imjnulant 
element in the general population of 
the city, and exercise a considerable 
iiitluence in its local jiolitics. ()\Mng to 
the-ir isolated position and antagonism 
to the natne pojiiilalion, tliey are 
favourably inclini'd l-o the Urilish 
authoriU.”] Many of them used to 
take service with the riellii emiierors ; 
and not a few do so now in our trontier 
cavalry regiments. 

c. IMO. — “L’vsauza loro ^ tli portare vim 
berretta roaaa, ob’nuan'/.a aopra la testa 
mezzo braccio, a guiaa d’vii zou (‘ hko a top '), 
che diilla parte, oho si mottx? in testa, vino 
n essar larga, nstrinpondosi tutlauia smo m 
cima, ct ^ fatta con dodici coste grosso 
dito . . . no mai ta^hano bartia ne tnos- 
tacehi.” — 6'. At. AngiolHlo^ in lUiihuaio, \\. 
f. 74. 

I.'i50. — “Oltra il deaerto ohe ^ sopra il- 
ConiHsam fino ii Satnareaud . . . signorroff- 
giano leMil has, ol<^^ lo berrntto verdi, To 
qimb t)enette verdi sono alcuni Tartari 
Miumltiiuni ehe portano le loro berrettu di 
feltro vordo acut«, e cosi si fanno chiamarc 
k dilTerentia de Sofiiurii suui eapitali uouiici 
che eignoreg^iano la Porsia, ]Mir aiichc ossi 
Musulmani, i quali portano le ^rrette roBse, 
quali berrettc verdi e roHso, hanno continiia- 
mente hauuta fra se guorra urudoiiMsiina per 
causa di diversitk di opiniono nella loro 
religiono .” — Chaggi Afftn^t, in Hmiuaio, ii. 
f. 16v. “Beyond the doxort alKivo Coras- 
sam, as fur as Samarkand and tho idolatrous 
cities, the YeshUbas {Jescllhas) or ‘(ireen- 
caps,' are predominant. 'J'hoNc Groon-caps 
are certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointi'd caps of green felt, and they are so 
called to distinguish them from thoir chief 
enemies the Soffianx, who are predominant 
in Persia, who are indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red caps.” 

1674.— “These Persians are also called 
Red TktIs, which I believe is because they 
have behind on their Turbants, Red Marks, 
as Cotton Ribbands kc. with Red Brims, 
whereby they are soon discerned from other 
Nations.”— /iauiooZ/f, 173. 

1600.— “CooelbAzai, who are the soldiers 


whom they esteem most highly.”— C/o«wtt, 
f. 143 

1653.— “lo visits lo keselbache qui y 
commaiide vne petite forteresse, diiquel ie 
receu boaucoup do civilitez.” — Jh‘ La BouU 
taj/t-h-UuHZ, oil. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

,, “Keselbache ost vn mot compost 
do A'c.»r/, qui signibo rougo, ot teste, 

commo qui diroit teste rouge, et par ce 
tormo s'entendent les gens do gnorre de 
Perse, h cause du bonnet do Sophi (jui est 
rouge ” — Ibid. .545. 

1673. -“ThoHe who conijuno the Main 
Body of tho Cavalry, are the Cusle-Bashees, 
or w'ltli us tho I'hevaliers.”— fVytr, 3,56. 
Fryer also writes CuBSelbash (Index). 

1S15 "The seven Turkish tribes, who 
h.ul been the chief promoters of his (Ismnirh) 
glory atul huecoss, wore ilistinguishod by a 
p.'irticular dress ; they wuro a rod cap, from 
uhioh they roeoivcd tho 'I'urkisb name of 
Kuzelbash, or ‘gf)l(loii beads,' which has 
dcsfciidoil to their iH»sterity." -- AJaint/m, 
11. of Pema. 11. 502-3. 

1828.— “'I'ho Kuzzilbash, a Talc of Khor- 
asan. ily .lamos llaillio Fr.isor ” 

lSS3.--“For there are nils and rats, and 
a man of average capacity may as well 
hope to distinguish scientihcally botw'oon 
(thilzais, Kiilvi Kheyls, Ixigar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Uhazis, ,loz;iilchi.s, Hazaras, 
Ijogaris, Wardaks, .Mc.ndozais Lopol- 
Griftin, and Kizilbashed, as to master the 
division of tho groat race of rats." — Trib>'< 
OK Mg Proiitipr, 1('. 

KTFE. :i. C)ne often mi'cls with 
this word (Ar kaif) in book.s about the 
Levant, to indicate the ab.solute enjoy- 
nKiil of the (h)ln> far Jiimte. Though 
it Ls 111 the lliiidustuni dictionanca, we 
never remember t,o Iiave heard it used 
111 India ; but the first (luoLatioii below^ 
.show’.s that it. is, or has iieeii, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Ar. word is ‘ how V ‘in what 
manner?’ the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost like 
a ]»arallel to the English vulgar slang 
of ‘how coined you so?’ But in fact 
a man’s Icaif is Ins ‘howniess,’ i.e. what 
pleases liim, his humour ; and this 
)as.ses into the sense of gaiety caused 
»y Aashlsh^ &c. 

1808. — . . a kind of confeHio Japonica 
loaded with opium, (HAnja or liang^ and 
cuu.sing keif, or the first degree of intoxica- 
tion, lulling the senses and disposing to 
sleep."— A. hrummmd. 

KYOUTO, s. Burm. hgauri^, A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses OBuOy a word, he sifys, used by the 
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J’ortiiguese in India (n. 88). I cannot 
'<‘.vi>lain Jt. [See BAO.J 

1799.-““ The kioums or convents of the 
UliahaariH are different in their structure 
fritin common houses, and much resemble 
the architecture of the Chineso ; they are 
made entirely of w.Kjd ; the roof is com- 
posed of different stages, snjmorted by 
-troug lullart-,” — Sifims, ]>. 210. 

KYTHEE, s. Hind. Kaithi. A 
form of ciirsiM* Nagari charneUT, used 
by J'itinya.s, iS:e., in (langetic India. It 
IS from Kdynth (Skt. Kd{fadhi(\ a 
ijieiiiber of llic m riler-casle. 


L 


LAC, s. TTind. Ird’h, from Skt. 
Ji/hhd, for rdkshd. The rcsiiions in- 
■ rustalioi) iirodiiccd on ('(‘rlain trees 
whicli tile fJhdk (sec DHAWK) is 
one, but cliictly Peepul, and UtosHiim 
[Ltmurn^ kufn(7iib]y ij\ Srh/rirherff 
Injuffa) by tin* ]mncliirc of the Lae 
insect (Corrifs Lacnt^ L.). S<*e lioxbnrqh^ 
in Vol ill. iiVs., 384 m/(/ ; land a 
lull list of the Ij’pca on whieli the 
insect feeds, in fF/zf/, Krou. Diet. ii. 
410 m/.]. The incrustation contaiius 
<i0 to 70 ]KT cent, of ivsinou.s /ac, and 
10 per cent, of dark red colouring 
niatber from ^^llicll is manufactured 
The material in its original 
criidi* form is called stick-loe; when 
lioiled in water it lo.ses its red colour, 
-ind is then termed stied-lae , the 
melted clarified substance, after the 
e.xlTaetioTi of the dye, is turned out 
m thin irregular laminae called nJiell- 
hte. This is used to make sealing-W'ax, 
in the fabrication of varnishe.s, and 
Aery largely as a still'ening for men’s 
hats. 

Though Idk hears the same sen.se in 
iVrsian, and hik or Ink arc used in 
modern Arabic for .sealing->vax, it 
would appear from Dozy (Glos.^ Tip. 
205-6, and Oosterlimjm, 67), that 
identical or ajiproximate forms are 
tised in various Arabic -speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a red 
dye, including the coccus ilicis or 
Kermes. Still, we have seen no evi- 
dence that in India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the foe of 
our heading. (Garcia says that the 


Arabs called it loc-sumutri^ ‘ lac of 
Sumatra ’ ; jirobably liecause tlie Pegu 
lac was brought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased tliere.) And 
this the term in the PeripluR seems 
iinqueationalily to indicate ; whilst it 
is probable tliat- the passage quoted 
from Aelian is a much misconceived 
account of the product. It is not 
nearly so absurd as De Monfart’s 
account below. The English word 
htlce for a certain red colour is from 
♦his. So also are lacquer and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
variii.shes with wdiich sucli ware is 
prejiared. 

c. A.T). 80-90. - These article*! are imported 
(to the ports of Itarharice, on tho W. of the 
Red Soa) frum the interior parts of Ariake: — 
'^15-qpos '\v8ik6s Kal cToiJLUfxa (Indian 
iron and stool) 

« « s « « 

AaKKOi xca,*/4dTii'os (Lac-d//t;) ” 

j y V/ § 6. 

j 0 . 250.- “There are produced in India 
nnimuls of the size of a beetle, of a rod 
colour, nnd if you saw thorn for the first 
tiino you would* coin] Hire them to cinnabar. 
The} have very long legs, and aro soft to 
the touch ; they iiro produced «)n the trees 
that bear r/t<(iitnt, and they food on the 
fruit of those. The Induins catch them 
and crush them, and inth tho.so dye their 
red cloaks, and the tunics undor those, and 
e\ory thing else that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing 18 earned jiImo to the King of 
Persia.''— Arfian, dr y<it. Animal, iv. 4rt. 

c. 1313. — 'Phe notice of laccit in Pegolotti 
is in parts \ery difficult to translate, and 
w'c do not feel absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though wo 
believe it to l>e so. Thus, after explaining 
that there are two classes of laecoj the mti~ 
tnni and acn'lnt, or ripe and unripe, ho goes 
on : “ It is produced attached to stalks, i.e. 
to the braticbos of shrubs, but it ought to 
be clear from stalks, and earthy dust, and 
sand, and from amfinf' (’). The stalks are 
the twigs of the w’ood on which it is pro- 
duced, the cost tern or as the Catalans 
call thorn, are eonn>osed of the dust of the 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps together 
and hardens like pitch ; only that pitch is 
black, and those cusfierr or figs aro rod and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these roniU'err is founr iu the .inripo than the 
rij^ lacca,” and so on. — Delta Decima^ iii. 

ir,]o._“'p|,oro also grows a very la^e 
quantity of lacca (or Atciu) for making 
red colour, and tlio tree of this is formed 
like our trees which produce walnuts.” — 
Varikevuit 238. 

1516.— “Here (in Pegu) they load much 
fine laquar, which grows in the country.”— 
Barbosa, Lisbon Acad., 366. 
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1519.-'“ And bocuuse ho had it much in 
Ghaiye tu get all the far (alacre) that he 
could, the governor knowing through infor- 
mation of the irierchant.<i that much came to 
the (!oast of ('horomiindol by the sbipK of 
Pegu and Martaban th>il frequented that 
coast. . . .” — Conm, ii. .od7. 

1663. — “Now it >s time to .speak of the 
laore, of which so much is consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other .seals, 
in the ])laco of wax."— (Vj/nva, f. 11 

1682. -- “ Laker is a kinde of gum that pro 
cedeth of the iint." — t/r. bv N.L., 
f. 33. 

c. IfiPO. — (Uoeijie for JjW' varnish). “ Lac 
is used for ditg/us (sec CHICK, a). If red, 
4 sn- of lac, and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 
4 n. of lac, and 1 s. znru'iIJi " -Aht, oil. 
Iftm'fLnuinn, i. 226. 

1616.— “ In this Hand ((om) is the hard 
Waxo made (which wc call S]ianish Wave), 
and is made in the m.anner Ibllowing. Tht\\ 
inclose a largo plotte of ground, with a 
little trench tilled with water, then tlic\ 
aticke up a great number ot hinall .sUuies 
vjxju the sayd plot, that being done they 
bring thither a «oit of pismires, farre bigg.ir 
than ours, which beeing debar d by the water 
to issue out, are constrained t»» retire them- 
selves vpp<jri the said .stanos, where they 
are kil’d with the lloato of the Sunno, and 
thereof it is that Lacka is made.’ -/v 
Mov/ari, 36-36. 

c. 1610.— “. . . Vne muniero do Imcto 
ronde, vemio, ct lacree, qm est ine tmutago 
de cos isles ." — dt i. 127 ; |Jluk. 

SrHJ. i 170]. 

1627.— “Lac is a strange drugge, tuudo 
by certain w-mged Pismires of the guriime 
of Trees.”— /"art /ta.v, Pilyrhmge, 669. 

1644. — “I’hcre are in the territories of 
the Moffoi, he.sides those thing.'' montionetk 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, both 
the insect lacre and the cako ” {dr foningu 
r dr fmsUl). — liiKi/riu, M,S. 

1663. — “ in one of those HalU you shall 
find Kmbroidorops . . . in aiujliier vou ^hall 
see (Goldsmiths ... in .i f«)urth \\'<»rkiiion 
in Lacca.” , led. Con»fal>ff 
259J. 

1727. — “Thoir lackt w JH pav'd Ware is 
without any Doubt the best in the World." 

Jiamillo/i, ii. 306; (ed. UblJ 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, n p. 

Prolialily Skt. Lah^<tdvlpu^ ‘ l(X),tKJ0 
Islandfl’; a iiaim* liowpvcr > which 
would »il)r>ly much hetter to tlie 
Maldives, for the former are not 
really very nuiiierou.s. There is not, 
we .suspect, any aiieteiit or eerlaiti 
native source for the name as sjiecili- 
oally applied to the northern gi-oup of 
islands. Barbosa, the oldest authority 
we know as mentioning the group 
(1616), calls them Malandiva., and thi; 
Maldives PaluruHva. Several of tlie 


individual islands are meiitioued in 
the Tuhf(it-al- Mujahidin (E.T. hy 
Rowhmdmn, jiji. 150-52), the LU'ouji 
itself being lalled “the islands of 
Malabar.” 

LACK, s. One hundred thoii.sand, 
and especially in the Anglo-Indian 
j colloquial 100,000 Unp(*e.s, in tlie days 
of hotter excliaiige the equivali'iit of 
£10,000. Hind. Idlili, Ink, &,c,, from 
Ski. laJcffhn, used (see below) in tbe 
.same seiHe, but which a]»pcais to lia\c 
originally meant “a mark.” 1 1 is 
necessan t*> ev])l.'iin llial the levin 
doe.s not occur in the earlier Skt. 
Work.s. Tliii.'' in llie TalnrnLuni Jirdh- 
nuinii, a <-oiii]dett‘ seiie.s of tlie higher 
_ numerical terms i^ given. After snUi 
} (10), salmam (1000), comes atjuiit 
I (10,(X)0), pnujiUn {now a million), 

I niynta (7iow also a million), arhiuht 
‘ (loo millions), iiynrhmld (not nnw 
u.sed), nikhnnid (do ), and pndma (now 
10,0(X) niillioii.s). Jj(iksh(i IS therefore a 
modern siibstitule for prnyiUUf and 
the .serie.<} ha.s been e.xpanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
abtroiJomeiH between tlie Tith and lOtli 
ee-iituries a.d. 

The word ha.s been ado]>ted in 
the Malay and .In\ ane.se, and othei 
languages of the Archipelago. IhiL 
it i.s renmrkalde that in all of t.his 
class of languages whi 'll havi* adojited 
tin* Avord it is u.sed iii the .seu.se oi 
10,0(X) iiKstead of 1(K),0()0 with the 
.sole excejition of tlie Lamyiuiigs ol 
Sumatra, who use it correctly, (f'oor- 
furd). (Si-e CRORE.) 

We should oli.serve that though .i 
lark, used ah.solut.ely for a .sum of 
money, in nifidern I ime.s always imjilies 
rupees, this has not always been tlie 
I’Hse. Thus in the time of Akhur and 
his immediate siU'ce.ssors the reveiiin* 
was Settled and las-koned in Inh of 
dams(q.v.). Thus: 

c. 1.691. — “ 111 the 40th year of his 
iiuijoHty'.s ruign (Akbar’s), hiH dominions 
coMHiRtnd of 106 Si rears, Hubdividcd into 
2737 KusIhi/is (hoc CUSBAH), the rovonuo 
of which ho Hottlod for ton years, at tho 
aiimial rent of 3 Arrihs, 62 drorr, 97 Lacks, 
66,246 Ihims. . . .” — Auren, ed. (Jladvdn, 
ii 1 ; [cd. ./nrrett, ii. 116j. 

At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
ayiparently the dhidr, not the old gold 
coin, but a degenerate dindr of fliiiall 
value. Thus : 
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IfiM. — “(Money of Ormu/.).~A leque is 
equivalent to fiO pnrdooB of {;«<//«, which is 
eallod ‘bad money, '* (and this is not 
:i coin but a iminVier by which they reckon 
at Ormuz) : and each of these pardaos is 
c(jual to *2. aumSy and each « 2 or to 10 ftw/Zj*, 
each forft to 100 dinurn, and after this 
fashion they calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . . — Kmtr:, J.tfrro dos 

&c., in Stihsidios, 

Here the a:ar is the I'ersiun fnrjTn or 
1000 (dlnilrs ) ; the ^'ndi I’erv. Sfnf or 100 
(dhiurfi) , the leque or lak, l()0,O<K) (dinars) ; 
!ilid the Umtfin (see TOMAUN), which does 
not apjioar here, is 10,000 {i/un'irs). 

<•. 1300. — “'Phey weni, to the Ktljn’s tent, 
Killed bun, and eainc back into the town, 
wliciicuthoy c.itricd olT inoiici bclniipinj; to 
Hill Siilt-iin .-iinounliii^r i,, I'he lak 

IS a sum of 100,000 (silvfi ) ei(iiivalunt 

to JO,(X)0 Indian trold donlr<f.''— /hn Jiahifa, 
111 lot). 

t. 1340. - “'I'he Sultiiii dHtnluites dmlv 
two l&kB in aims, never less , a sum of 
wliifh the equivalenl in money of K^typt ami 
S.\na would l»e 100,000 pieces <if .siher.”- 
.'>lii/i(lfiuddln /h)}n,dtf,'i, in and 

Mil. 102. 

, 111 tlic.se eMiiiiples from Hinto tint 
word is u.sed aiuiil from money, in tin* 
Millay form, Imt not in tlu* Maliiy 
sense of 10,000 : 

1,M0 — “The old man dosirinp to satis- 
tii .\ntimiodi‘ Faiui's demand, .said he 
. . tfir thionuhs of tlio'x’ affirm, 

fii‘11' III oidif /(jiir yraris and an fialj sorter n 
Lacazaas (faeas/i) of men lOrrr sfaui, rirrif 
Lacazaa (Ontaniivij an finndird thousand.*' — 
I’liito (ornr cajt. >i>.) in ('otfan, }». 63. 

e. ir)4t>.--“. . . ho ruined in 4 months 
si'iico all the enemies eoiintries, with such a 
'll stniction of pcojile as, if credit may be 
driven to oiir histriries . . . there died fifty 
Laquesaas of persons ”-~Ihid. p. 224, 

101,^. — “And the whole present w'as worth 
ten of their Leakes, ns they cull them ; a 
Leake bem^ 10,000 pounds storlini; ; the 
whole 100,000 jsmuds storliiiR." -Carifut’s 
Lettirsfrom Jndia (Crudities, in. f. 2.6r). 

1016.— " He nieoived twenty lecks of 
roil] lies iow’nrds his eharpo (two hitndrod 
thousand pounds sterling).” — Sir T. Roe, 
veprint, p. 35: [Hak. Soc. i. 201, and ueo i. 

183, 2;38J. 

1651. — “YedorLac is hondort duysond.” 
- J{Qgeriii3, 77. 

c. 1665.— “II faut cent miJlo roupies pour 
fidro uii lek, cent inilio leks pour fairo un 
roiirm, cent mille eoitrous })our fairo un 
padan, et cent mille jmdan pour faire un 
iid."—T}ie-i'enot, v. 54. 

1673.— “In those great Hulemnities, it is 
iiMiial for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the_ number of two or three Lei^UM, 
^‘hicb is Ro many hundred thousand in our 
account.”— [p. 104, reading Laoqa«B;V 
1684.— “They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall plooes of the house, 


where they have found great summos of 
money. Under his bed -wore found Laokl 
In the House of Office tw’o Laoks. 
llioy in all found Ton Lacks already, and 
make no doubt hut to Hnd more.” — Hedges^ 
Jhary, Jan. 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 145J. 

1692.— “. . . a lack of Pagodas. . . .” 
— In Wheeler, i. 2t)2. 

1747.— “Tho Naliol) and other Principal 
Persons of this Country are of such an 
extreme lucrative (.sir) Disposition, imd . , , 
are so exceedingly iivaritious, ooi nsioned 
by the largo I’rolfers the\ have received 
from Urn r’ronch, that mithing less than 
Lacks will go near to satistie them.” -Letter 
/rom /■>. St J till id to the Cimit, May 2 (MS. 
keeonls in Itidia Office). 

1778. — “Sir Matthew Mite wdll make up 
ilie money already .idvanced in another 
name, by way of future mortgage upon his 
estate, for the entire imrchusc, 5 lacks of 
roupeea.” — Foote, Tin Mahob, Act I. sc. i. 

1785. — “Your bcrvaiits have no Trade in 
this country ; neillicr do you pay them 
liigh wages, yet in a few years they return 
to KngUnd with man} lacs of jmgodas.” — 
yahah of Arrut, in liurku’s Speech on his 
Debts, n<)rX.v, iv. 18. 

1833. — “'I’out Id reste (et dans le resto il 
y a des iiitoudunts riches de plus do vingt 
iaks) s'aasied par torre.” — JiUf/iiemontf 
Cm nsjwnd, ii. 120. 

1879. — “In niorlorn times the only num- 
bers in pr.ieticul use abo\e ‘thousands' are 
kdsa (‘lac’ or ‘lakh’) and koti (‘crore’); 
and an Indian sum is wont to be pointed 
thus • 123, 45, 67, 890, to signify 123 crores, 
4.5 lakhs, 4 67 thousand, eight hundred ana 
ninety.” — Whitimj, Sansk. (Ji'amnuii, 161. 

The older wrilors, it wall be observed 
(c. 1600 1620), i>iit tho lakh at £10,000; 
Hamilton (c. 1700) jnits it at £1‘2,500 ; 
Williamson (o. 1810) at tho same ; then 
for many years it stood again as tho equi- 
valent of £10,000; now (1880) it is little 
more than £8000; [now (1901) about 
£ 6666 ]. 

LACKEEAQE. (See EHIBAJ.) 

LALL-SHBAUB, s. Kiiglishiiian’fl 
Hind, hil-idiftnfby ‘red wine.’ The 
iiniversiil imrne t>f claret iii India. 

(c. 1780.— “To every plate are set down 
two glasses ; one pyiuiuidal (like hobnob 
glasses in Kuglnnd) for Loll Shrub (scilicet, 
eluret) ] the other a coinriion .sizotl wmegl^ 
for whatever beverage is most iigroeable.”— 
JJuiry of Mrs. Fay, in IJusteeif, Fcfiocs, 123.] 

T-AT.T.A, R. r.— H. IdUi. In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic tutor ; now for a mak 
nurae, or us he wonld be called in 
India, ‘child’s bearer.' In N. India 
it is usually applied to a native clerk 
vo-iting the vernacular, or to a re8i>ect- 
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able merchant. ^[For the Pers. usage 
see Blochmann^ Ain, i. 426 note.] 

[1765. — ** Amongst the first to ho con- 
siaered, I would recommend Juggut Seet, 
and one Gurdy Loll.”— App. 218. 

[1841. — “Where there are no tigers, the 
Llllla (scribe) becomes u shikaree ." — Hoctettf 
in India, ii. 176.J 

TiAMA , s. A Tilietaii Buddhist 
monk. Tibet. hLama (h being silent). 
The word is sometimes fonncl written 
Llama; but tins is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a ])opular eont'usion, 
arising from the name of the S. 
Ameriean qnadru])tid winch is so sj»elt. 
See quotation from Tivui^ below'. 

c. 1590. — “F.iwning Court doctors . . . 
said it was mentioned in some hoh books 
that men used to live uj) to the ago of 1000 
years . . . and in I'hibet there were even 
now a class of LSinahs or Mongolian 
devotees, .'ind recluses, and hermits that 
live 200 ycais and more. . . .” — iSadaonl, 
quoted by Jifocfinmnn, Ain, i. 201. 

1664. — “This Ambassador had in his 
suit a Physician, which was said to bo of 
the Kingdom of Las'^a, and of the 'Pribo 
iMwif or Lama, whicli is that of the men of 
the Law in that country, as the liruJnnans 
are in the Indies ... he related of his 
great Lama that when ho was old, and 
ready to die, he assembled his council, and 
declared to them that now he' was passing 
into the Body of a little child lately bum. . . 

— Bernier, KT. 1JJ5 ; [od. Constuh/e, 424]. 

1716. — “ Ijcs Thibetainos out dos Koligieux 
nomm^s Lamas.” - In Lettim Kdif. xti. 438. 

^ 1774.-'- “ . . . roa quosUi })rimo figlio . . . 
rinuu'i&ib la corona ul .secondo e lui difatti si 
fece religiose o lama del jiaese.”— />r.Vtt 
Tomlni, 6j. 

c. 1818.— 

“ The Parliament of Thibet mot — 

Thu little Lama, called fiefore it, 

Did there and then his whipping get, 

And, as the Nursery Ga'zette 

Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 

T. Moore, The Little (Jmnd Lami. 

1876. — . . Hastings . . . touches on 

the analogy lietween iMict and tho high 
valley of Quito, as described by T)o la 
Condamine, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting detail. . . . But 
when he enlarges on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on tho animals 
prmlucing it, ho risks confiraiing in carolo.ss 
readers that popular impression wliich 
might be expressed in the phraseology of 
Fluelen — ^’Tis nil one; ’tis alike us my 
fingers is to my hngers, and there is Llamas 
in both.” — Rev. of MarUum's Tibet, in Tunes, 
Moy 15. 

The passage last quoted is in jesting vein, 
but the following is serious and delightful : — 

1879.— “The landlord prostrated himself 
as reverently, if not as lowly, as n Peruvian 


before his Urand JAkbml”— Lattfa Dreuw^ 
a novel reviewed in the Academy, May 17. 

LAMASERY, LAMA8ERIE, s. 

This is a word, introduced apparently 
by the Freiicli B. t). MisHionaries, for 
a lama convent. Without being 
])oaiti\e, I would say that it does not 
represent any Oriental word Uji. coiii- 
)Ound of lami and serai), but i.s a 
actitious Frencli -word analogous to^ 
nonnerif, varheriv, hiitvrie, &'■. 

[c. 1844.— “According to the Tartar**, the 
Lamasery of the Firo 'I’owor** i‘* tho bc^tt 
place you can bo buried in.” - live. Travels 
in Taitartj, \. 78. J 

LAMBALLIE, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBABDIB, LUMBANAH, 

s. Dakli. Hind. Lamhdrd, Malir. Lani- 
bdtj, w itli other forms in the languages 
of the Peninsula. [Platts coiinei ts the 
name w'ith Skt. lamha, ‘long, tali’; 
the Madras Gloss, with Skt. umpatn, 
‘greedy.’] A wandering tribe of 
dealers in grain, salt, iS:c , better 
know'll as Uanjurds (see BRINJARRY). 
As an Anglo-Indian word thi.s ib unw 
obsolete. It was perhaps a corruption 
of Jjuhkdna, the name of one of the 
great clans or division.^ of the Baii- 
jurus. [Another suggestion made i.s 
that the name is derived from their 
business of carrying salt (Skt. hnHina) ; 
see (^rooke, Tribv^ of N.W.P. i. 158.] 

1756. — “Tho army was constantly sup- 
plied ... by bands of people called 
LamballiB, peculiar to tho Deccan, w'ho arc 
constantly moving up and down the country, 
with thoir flocks, and contract to furnisli 
the armies in the field.”— Omr, ii 102. 

1785. — “What you say of tho scarcity of 
grain in your army, notw ithst anding your 
having a cutwal (.see COTWAL), and so- 
many Lumb&nehB with you, has astonished 
us.” — Letters of Tippoo, 49. 

LANCHABA, s. A kind of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
gue.se histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is ]}rul>ahly 
Malay Innchdr, ‘uuick, nimble.’ [Mr. 
Skeat writes : “Tiie real Malay form is 
Lanchar-tm, -which is regularly formed 
from Malay lanrhdr, ‘ swift,’ and lan- 
chara I believe to he a Port, form 
of lanchar-an, as lanchara could not 
jiossihly, in Malay, be formed from- 
lanchdr, as has hitherto been implied 
or suggested.”] 

c. 1535.—“ In questo paese di Oambaia 
(read Camboja) vi sono molti fiumi, nolU 
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quail VI Bono li nauili detti Lanoharas, c5 li 
quali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. . . 

— Somvtario dt' liegni. kc.. in Ramutlo. i. 
f. 336. 

c. 1539.— “This King (of the Btitas) 
understanding that I had brought him 
a letter and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused mo to bo entortainod by 
iho Niihundar {wo SHABUNDER). . . . This 
(lenorol, accommnied with live Lanchares 
and twelve Ballons, canio to mo to tho P<»rt 
where 1 rodo at anchor.” — 1‘ihfo, E.T. }>. 81. 

LANDWIND, fl. Uaed ill the .south 
of India. A wind which lihiws .sou- 
ward during the night and early 
morning. [Th<; dangerous elh'cts of 
it are de.senljftd m MtiJras (Hoss. s.v.] 
In Port. Ttirrenlio. 

1561.— “ CJorrondo a costii com terrenhos.” 
— Canra, Lnuian, 1. i. Ilf). 

fl59K. — “Thu East winds beginno to blow 
from off tho land into llm son.s, whereby 
they aro called TeireillhOB.” — LtUMhoUu, 
flak. Hoc. i. 234. 

[1612.— “Send .lohn Dench . . . that in 
the morning he may go out with tho land' 
tome and rotuni with the Hoatorne.” — 
haiurn^ i, 206. J 

] 644.— “And as it is between monsoon 
and monsoon {motimtit) tho wind is quite 
uncertain only at tho beginning of summer. 
The N.W prevails more than any other wind 
. . . and at the end of it begin the land 
winds {tfrrrnhos) from midnight to about 
noon, and these are K. winds.” — Bocanv, 
MB. 

1673. — “. . . wo made foi tho I^and, to 
gain tho Land Breoses. 'J'hey begin alsmt 
Midnight, and hold till Noon, and are by 
tho Portugals naiiiod Terrhenoes. "—/>»/«•, 
23. 

[1773. — See the account in y/v.t, 76.] 

1838.— “Wo have had .some very bad 
weather for tho bust week ; furious land- 
wind, very fatiguing and weakening. . . . 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a few yards towards the 
beach, the gross crunched under niy feet 
like snow." — Letters /torn Madnis^ 199-200. 

LANOASAQUE, 11 . p. The most 
usual old form for the Ja|»ane.m* city 
which we now cull Natjasala (see Sains- 
bury, passim). 

1611. — “After two or three dayea space 
a lesuite came vnto vs from a place called 
Idngesacke, to which place the Carako of 
Macao is yoorely wont to come." — W. 
Adams, in Purchas, i. 126. 

1613. — The Journal of Cupt. John Saris 
has both Nangaaaque and LangaBaque.— 
Jbid. 366. 

1614. — “Geve hym counsoll to take heed 
of one Pedro Guzano, a papist Christian, 
whoo is his hoste at Miaco ; for a lyinge 


fryro (or Jesuit) tould Mr. Peacock at Lan- 
gasaqua that Capt. Adams was dead in the 
bowse of the said Guzano, which now I know 
is a lye per letters 1 received. . . — Cocks, 
to Wirkluim, in lhary, kc., ii. 264. 

1618. — “It has now com to passe, which 
lioforo I feared, that a company of nch 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune together every yearo t«> 
Langasaque and this place, and have all- 
wuis byn accustomed to ouy by the ’/MUfadn 
(as they call it), or whole sale, all tho goodcs 
which came in the carick from Amacan, the 
Portingalcs having no provelcgese as wo 
have." — Tho same to tho E.I. Co., ii. 207-8. 

Two years later Clocks changes his spelling 
and adopts Nangaaaque {Ihid. 300 and to 
the end). 

LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, &<•., 
11 . p. Such iiame.s are ajiplied in the 
early part of the 17th century to the 
Slum or Tjsios Slate of Lumig Prahan 
on the Mekong. Lan-chan is one of 
Its names .signifying in Siame.se, it is 
said, ‘a iiiillion of elephants.’ It is 
known to the Burmese hy the wuiie 
name {Lni-Shen). It was near this 
place that tlie estimable French 
traveller Henri Mouhot died, in 1861. 

l.">87.- “ 1 went from Pegu to Jamahey 
(see JANOOMAY), hieh is m the country 
of the LangeianneB ; it is 6uo and twentie 
dayes iourney North-east from Pegu.’’— 
i'Vh’A, in Ilakl. ii. 

f. 1.598.- “Thus we arrived at Lanchan, 
the capital of the Kingdom (Lao) whore tho 
King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
extent, but thinly inhabited, Viocuuso it 1ms 
been fre<juontly uovastated Viy Pegu." -Zlr 
Mortja, 98. 

1013. — “There reigned in Pegu in tho 
year 1.590 a King called Ximindo mnico, 
lyord reigning from the coniines and roots 
of Great 3'artary, to tho very last territories 
liordering on our fortress of Malaca. fle 
kept at hiH court the pnncipal sons of tho 
Kings of Ovd, 3’angu, Porfio, LanjSo (/.e. 
Ava, Taungu, Promo, LaJljang), Jangomd, 
Slum, Camlioja, and many other realms, 
making two and thirty of tho white nm- 
brolln."' — Jimuro, 117. 

1617. — “'J'he merchants of the country of 
Lw John, a place mining to tho country of 
Janmmui (JANGOMAY) arrived at the city 
of Judea . . . and brought grout store of 
merchandize.’’— jSiciiMtHry, li. 90. 

1663.—“ Entre tant et de si puissixns 
Royaumes du dernier Onent, desciuels on 
n'a prosquo iamais entendn parlor on Kuroiic, 
il y en a vn qui so iiommo Lao, et plus 

{ )r^rement le Roynumo dos Langteni • . . 
e Royaume n’a pris son nom <iue du grand 
nombre d’Elophants qui s’y roncontrent ; do 
vray oe mt^t do LangienB signihe propre- 
ment, miliers d'Elophants.’’ — Afonni, H. 
Nor^vJfe et CvHevsr aes Roymmes de Tuvfium 
et de Lao (Kr. Tr., Paris. 1666), 329, 387. 
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16G8.— Lanchang appears in the Map of 
Siam in I>e la Loubhre’n work, but we do 
nut find it in the book itself. 

c. 1692.^*‘LaoB est situ^ sons le mGme 
Ohmat que Tonquin ; c’est un royaume 
grand et puissant, sepur^ dos Etats voisins 
par des forots ot par dos deserts. . . . 
Les principales villes sont Landjam et 
Tfiamaja.” — Kaeinjlfer, II. tin Jajmiy i. 22-3. 

LANTEA, s. A swift kind of boat 
fmj|ueiitl;v iiieiitioiifd by F. M. Pinto 
aiicfsomc early writers on (’liiiia; but 
■\ve are unable to identify the word. 

c. 1540.—“. . . that . . . they set aiul 
from LUimpoo for Malaca, end that lieiiig 
advanced us far us the Jslu of tSnvtfmr they 
had been set upon by a Pyrat, a (itizanU by 
Nation, called Com A can, who had three 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. . . ."—JUnlo, 
E.T. p. 69. 

c. 1.560. — “Tliere be other lesser shipping 
than lunkes, sninew’hut long, called Jkmronrs, 
they place three Oures on a side, and rows 
very well, and load a great deal of goods ; 
there ho other lessc called Lanteas, which 
doe rowo very swift, and boare a good 
burthen also: and these two sorts of Ships, 
viz., JioiU'ones and Lanteas, because they 
are swift, the theeues do commonly vsc.” — 
Caitpar d<i Cruz, in i*nn'hiUt^ in. 174. 


It would apjiear from Lieut. Macleod’s 
narrative, and from Gamier, that the 
name of Lao is that by winch the 
branch of tliiise peojile on the Low(;r 
Mekong, i.€. of those two Rlnte.s, used 
to designate themselves. Muang 
Prjiban is still (juasi indejiendenl ; 
Vien-Shan was ainuixed with great 
cruelties hy Siam, c. 1828. 

1.5.53. — “Of silver of 11 dinlieiros alloy ho 
( AllMM|uurqno) niadc only a kind of money 
called winch silver came thither 

frt»m Pegu, whilst from Siam came a very 
}»urc silver of 12 diiiheiros assay, procured 
from certain people called Lads, lying to 
the north of those two kingdoms.” VfroTos, 
II. M. 0. 

I.5.5.3. . . certain very rugged moun- 
tain ranges, like the AI]>s, inhabited by the 
people called (liiuos who fight on horseback, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tmnally at war. The} .'irc near him onl\ 
on the in»rth, lea\ing l)etween the two the 
people called Laos, who encompass tliis 
kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and 
I (»n the East along the river Mecon . . . and 
on the south ailjfan these Laos the two 
Kingdoms of Caxnboja and ( 'hoainpn (see 
CHAMPA), which are on the .-soa-board. 
These LaOB ■ . . though thc^ arc lords of 
so great territones, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though otien in roliellion 


LAOS, n.p. A namp applied Iw the 
Poitupue.se to tbe civili.sea peojde who 
occupied the inland frontier of Ijiirma 
and Siam, lietvvccn tlio.se countriu.s on 
tile one hand and (Miiiia and Tongking 
on the other ; a jieople called by the 
lJiirine.se ShailB, a name which we 
have in recent year.s adopted. They 
are of the same race of Tluii to which 
the Siamese belong, and which ex- 
tends with singiiJar identity of manners 
and language, thougli broken into 
many separate coin muni ties, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since lieeii freiiuently used 
as a singular, and afijiliea as a terri- 
torial name to the region oceu]ned hy 
this people immediately, to tlie North 
of Siam. There have been a great 
number of sejiarate principalitieji in 
this region, of which now one and now 
another predominated and concpiered 
its neiglibours. Before the rise of 
Siam the most important was that 
of which Sakolai wa.s the capital, after- 
wards represented by Xieng-mai, the 
Zirnm^ ot the Burmese and the Jango- 
may of some old English documents. 
In later times the chief States were 
Muanfi Ltiang Praban (see LAN JOHN) 
and Vim-sfmij both upon the Mekong. 


against him." — Jhiii. Hi. ii. .5. 

,, “'Phreo Kingdonm at tho iqqior 
part of those, are those of the Laos, who (as 
wo have said) obey Siam through fear: tho 
first of thos< IS cflliod Juiiqtntw (see JANOO- 
MAY). tho chief city of which is called 
Hhiamny . . , the second ChducHu/ Chcunvi) • 
tho third Lanchaa (see LAN JOHN) wdiich 
IS IksIow tho others, and adjoins the Kingdom 
of Ciicho, or (Jaiiohinhina. . . ." — /hid. 

V. 1.560. — “ Those Laos camo to (!ambuia, 
dowiie a Itiver many dines lonrmo. which 
they say to have his beginning in C/n'na us 
many others which ruiiuo into tho Soa of 
India; it hath eight, fifteono, and twentio 
fathonio water, as rnyBoife saw hy oxporience 
in a great part of it ; it passeth through 
luunio vnknow'no and desart ('oiintrios of 
great Wofids and Porosts whoro there aro 
inuuuierublo Ele])hunts, and many Bufifes 
. . . and certajno hoaskis which in that 
rJinintrio they call Jiada,s (hoc ABABA)." — 
CiUfHirda Vrttz, in PurchoH, iii. 169. 

c. 1.598.—“ ... I offorod to go to the 
Laos by land, at my oxpcnHc, in search of 
the King of Cambodia, as I knew that 
that was tho road to go hy. . . — Blande 
Jhrmai (ilunzaU'z^ in lie Ma/rya (E.T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Rak. Soc.), p) 97. 

1641 . — ** Covr/^-rn'ing the Land of dm Lou- 
wen, iihd a Jonmf]f nmde Uusrmnto hy our 
Folk in Anrio 1641” (ko.).— Valfnt^it III. 
Pt. ii. pp. 50 ttff/q. 

1668. — “ Relation No^rode et Cvrievte dv, 
Rvyavna de Lao.— Traduite de Pltalien du. 
P. de Marini, Romain. Paris, 1600." 
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1766.— “Les pouplen de Lao, nos voisins, 
n'ii(imittent ni la question ni los peities 
;i>‘l>itraircs . . . ni los horriVdes supplicos 
qiii Hont parmi nous on nsaf^o ; nmis aussi 
nous les regardons comnie «lo burhares. . . . 
'J'outo I'Asie coiivicnt <jiie nous dansons 
bonucouj) uiieux qu’oux.”— Vnltuire, J^Utfogue 
AXJ., A ncfrf deg CokcIu'S d Smui. 

LAB, ii.p. This iianiL' lia.s liad 
‘SOX oral apj)lit;ati()ns. 

(a) . To tlif* Ti'^^ion wIikIi \\k‘ now 

(.all Gn/.cmt, in ibs niosl, a])]»Ii- 

(Mlioii, In Mils sciiso ihi- naino ij^ 
now (jiiitL' ol)S(th't(* ; l»ut it is that 
usi'd by niosl of tin- faily Arab 
gro^rapluM'.s. It is tbo Aa/ux?; of 
JMoleiny ; and a]>]»ears t.o ivjuvsont, an 
old Ski. nann* Lafa, adj Ijotahty or 
Jjitika. [“'Jdie n;ini<- Lnht apj»ears to 
lt(‘ dei'ivud from .soniu local tribe, ])(‘r- 
ba]ia tilt* Luttd.'i, who, s\3 r .ind / are 
eonniionly used for eath other, nia;V 
possibly be the well-known Kashlra- 
IviUius einee their great King Anioglia- 
xarslia (a.D. 8rd-871J) calls the name 
ol'-it.ht‘ duiasty Jlatta .” — Ihmdutif (ia'^rt- 
hrr, 1. ])l. i. 7 !] 

e. A.n. ir>0. — “ T^s 5^ 'I »/5 o<t A ret 
dirb 6.vaTo\C)v rd fitv dw6 ^aXaffo-?;! Aor^X'^^ 
7] AapiKTj x^pa, fi /xiffdycioi. dTrtl fitu 
5cti'«ws TOC }sa/ud5ot' Trorafxov irOXis ijde. . . , 
hapi'ryafa €fir6ptop." — J'lulemy^ \’I1. ii. 62. 

e. 940. — “On tho coast, <*.//. iit Siumiir, at 
Siibura, and at Tana, they speak L&rl ; 
theso pnnineos givo theii namo to the Sea 
<»f L&r (L&rawi) on Iho coast of which they 
are situated.” — MaffTidi, 1 . 381. 

e. 1020. — “ ... to Kach the country pro- 
ducing gum {viti/yf, Bdellium, tj.v.j, and 
Midrdd [i) . . . t<» Soiimdt, fourteen (|i.nra- 
.sangs) ; to Kambiiya, thirty ... to Tdna 
live. There you enter the country of Laxiu, 
IX hero is .laimdr ” (i.q. >\tnnCir, sec CHOUL). 

Af-Uiraniy in Elliot, i. 6t5. 

f. 1190. — “Udaya the Parniftr numnted 
and came. The Dors followetl him from 
Ur. . . ."—The Poem «if (Jhand Jiardat, 
K.T. by Jteames, in Jnd. Antin. i. 275. 

c. 1330. — “A cerbiin 'JVaveller says that 
^’iina is a city of Guzerat {Ju:.rilt) iii its 
eastern juirt, lying west of Malabar 
{MurAhdr ) ; whilst Ibn Sa'yid says that it 
is tho furthest city of Lftr {Al-Ldr), and 
very famous among traders.” — AluiJfeda, in 
<»tldemngter, p. 188. 

(b) . To the Delta region of the Indus, 
and especially to its western part, 
^^ir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which survived until recently, 
to be identical with the preceding, ana 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from tlie 
Western part of the Delta to beyond 


Bombay (se-e his Historians, i. 378). 
We have no means of deciding this 
question (see LARB7 BUNDER). 

c. 1820. — “ Diwnl . . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhummodan invasion, and 
another site (hosuu to the eastward. The 
new town still wont by the same name . . . 
and was succeeded by Ldn Bandar or the 
portiif LAr, vshich is the name of tho country 
f«»niiing the iiuslorn della, }>articularly tlio 
w'esteru part.”- AEAhn-do, in J.Ji. ,l.v. Soi\ 

i. 29. 

(cX To a Proxince on tlie north of 
the Persian (lull', with it.s capital. 

I*. 1220. Lar is orroijuoucly de.scnbed by 
A iikut a.s a grunt island between 8irilf and 
Ki<h. Ifut tiusre is no such island.* It is nn 
extensive ]»rovirice of the eontinont. See 
Jlnrlner di- AJt ifintrd, Hid. de la /Wsr, p. .501. 

c. 1330. - “Wo marched for three dnys 
through a desert . . . and then arrived at 
Ur, a big town having sj»rings, considerable 
sfroam.s, and g.-irdeiis, ari>l fine bazars. Wo 
lodged in tho hermitiige of tlie i»iotis Shaikh 
Aim Dulaf Muhainmad. . . .” — lint Jtutala, 

ii. 240. 

c. 1487.- “Hetoriioing .iloiigost the coast, 
forueagaiiist C)nniio.s there is a tovxiie called 
Lar, a great and good towne»)f merchaiinriiHe, 
about ij'"' liouscs. . . .” — Josaf’a BurUifo, 
old K.T. (Hak. S(x*.)80. 

[e. ir»90. - “Lar borders on the moautains 
of (treat Tibet. 'I'o its north is a lofty 
nioiiiitain whicli doniiniites nil the sur- 
rounding countrx, and the nscont of which 
H arduous. . . Jla, ed. Jandt, li. 363.] 

1553. — ‘“J'he.se bonefuetions the Kings of 
Orinu'/. . . . pay to thi.s day t*) n mosque 
winch that Caci/. (.see CABISI had made in 
a di.strict called Honge/. of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
( )rimi/. over 40 leagues.” — Jiarrus, II. ii. 2. 

1602. ' “This man w-ns a Mo»)r, a native 
of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Omiu'/. : his jirojior name wius (’ufo, but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lari, he 
tiM)k a surname from the country, and called 
himself (!ufo Larym.”-- IV. vii. 6. 

1622.— “Ur, as 1 said before, is capital of 
a groat province «)r kingdom, which till our 
day hud a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or ’wrongfully reigned there absolutely; but 
about 23 years since, for reasons rather 
gonerouH than covetous, as it would seem, it 
was attacked by Ahhas K. of Persia, and the 
country forcibly taken. . . Now Lar is the 

seat of a Sultan dependent on the Khan of 
Shiraz. . . — /'. tlella Valle, ii. 3*22. 

17*27.— “And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Lsiar, which according 
to their fahuUms tradition is the Burying- 

* It Is poHsihle that tha isluiid called Shaikh 
Shii’Bib, which is ofl‘ the coast of Lilr, and not flu* 
from Slrfif, may be meant.. Barbosa also mentlona 
Jmt among the islands In the Gulf aiit^ect to the 
K. of Omiua (p. 87X 
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place of Lot. , . .’—/I. BamifUm, i. 92 ; [ed. 
1744J. 

LABAl, s. This Hind, v ord, mean- 
ing ‘lighting,’ iH bv ii curirmH idiom 
applied to the biting and annoyance of 
fleas and the like. [It is not mentioned 
ill the dictionaries of cither Kallon or 
Platts.] There is a .similar idiom 
(jatig kardan) in Persian. 

LAREK, n.p. Ldrak ; an i.sland in 
the Persian (lull, not far from the 
island of .Icrun or Ormus. 

[1623.— “At iKion, being near Lareck, 
and no wind .stirring, we east Aiielu»r.” — 
1\ ddla Valtr, Hak. StK>. i. 3.J 

168;'). — “Wo caiiic up with the Nlainb of 
Orniins and Arack . . . (culle«l Lareck 
afterward^). — Ihm v, M»v 2.‘t ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 202. 

LABINy s. Pers. Idrl. A ])cciit un- 
kind of money tormerly in ii.se on the 
Persian Ctilf, W. Coa.st of India, and in 
the Maldive l.slaiid.s, in which last it 
survived to 1 he lH.st ceiiturv. Tlie name 
is there retained still, though coin.s 
of the ordinal > form are u.sed. It is 
suiliciently de.scribed in the ipiota- 
tioDS, and rep re.se iitati on s are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier. The name 
ujiptuirH to have been derised from 
the terribji-y of Lar on the Per.sian 
Gulf. (See under that word, [and Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de Laval, Ilak. 
Soc. i. 232 my.] ) 

ir)2r).— “As tiuiig.a." laiys vulcin cada hOu 
Hesimita reis . . dam ('ausas 

da Judta. 3H. 

c. ir»63.- “1 huvt) sL*ijn the men of the 
Country who wore (Tcntilos take their 
children, their aonnc.s and their {lnughtcr.s, 
and have <le*iired the PortugallH to buy 
them, and 1 have .scene them sohl for 
eight or ten laxlllCB apiece, which may 
be of our money x s. or xni .i. iiii f/."— Mamttr 
Caemi Frrdt'ri'h, in IlaLL ii. IHIi, 

IfiSS. — GaH]iuro Halhi has an account of 
the Lazino, the greater juirt of which Ncuin.s 
to bo liorrowed literaiivi b\ Fitcb in the 
Hiiceeeding (jiiotation Hut Hnibi adds: 
“The first who began to Htrike them was 
the King of Lar, who formerly was a iniwor- 
ful King in Persia, but is now u Hrnall one.” 
— f. 85. 

1587.— “The said Larine is a strange 
piece of money, not being round, os all 
other current money in Christianitie, but is 
a small rod of silver, of the greatnosse of 
the pen of a goose feather . . . which is 
wrested so that two endes meet at the just 
half part, and in the head thereof is a stump 
Tarkefco, and those l>o the best current 


money in all the Indian, and 6 of these 
Larinea make a duckat." — R. FiUh, iik 
Hahh li. 407. 

1598.— “An Oxo or a Cowe is there to 
ho iKuight for one LarUn, which is as much 
as lialfo a Gilderiic." — Linsvhotni, 28 ; | Ilak. 
Soc. 1 . 94; in i. 48 Laiynen ; soc al.so 
1. 212]. 

c. IGIO. — “La monnoye du Roynuiiuj 
n’c.st quo d 'argent ot d’vno sorto. (Y* sont 
dcs pieces d’argunt qu’ils npjicllent laxinB, 
do valour do huit sola ou enuiron do nostro 
monnoye . . . longues coinmc lo doigt iiiais 
rudoubltVs. . . — Pipai'd de Land, i. 16-) ; 

[Hak. S... . i. 232] 

1613. “We iigrood with one of the 
Governor's kinr*‘d for twenty lariea 
(twenty shillings) to conduct us. . . -- 

X. WhLtlnnijtou, 111 1‘urchns, i. 484. 

1622. — “ 'Phe lari i.s a piece of money that 
I will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silver of li tixed weight, and bout double 
unequally. Ou the bond it is marked with 
some small stauq* or other. It is enlled 
Lari boc’iiu.se it was the peculiar money of 
the Prirue.s of Lar, invented by them wbtni 
they were sejiarated from the Kingdom of 
|•er.sm, ... In \aliie every 5 Ian are equal 
to a piustii- or piitacca of reals of Spam, 
or ‘piece of eight' as we choose to call it," 
—l\ della Valle, ii. 131. 

LARKIN, K (obsolete)* A kind of 
drink — aiipaivnlly a sort of punch 
—whieb Avris ])oj)ulu,r in t.bc (k)mpan> ’s 
old fa..tones. We know tlu; word 
only on the autbority of Ibetro della 
Valle ; but lie i.s the mo.st accurale of 
traveller.s. We are in the dark u.s to 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand it.s form suggests an epmiyniuii 
among the old servants of the Gompatn, 
.such as Robert Larkiv, whom we find 
to have been engaged for the .service in 
Kilo, and to lm\e died chief of the 
Pactory of Patani, on the E. coast of 
the Millay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again vm- find in a Vocabulary of 
“CVrtaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of Jana,” in Drake’s Voyage 
(Hak. iv. 246): “ Lftrr»i/c« = Drinke.’^ 
Of tlii.s word we can ti-ace iiotliing 
nearer than (Javan.) larih, ‘to pledge, 
or iindte to drink at an ent^irtaiiinieiit,' 
and (Malay) larih-laraJmn, ‘mutual 
])ledging to drink.’ It will he observed 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
e.sjK*ciaI ly to Java. 

1623. — “ Meanwhile the year 1622 was 
druwnng near its cluse, and its last daya 
were often celebrated of up evening in tha 
House of the English, with good fellow8hii». 
And on one of these occasions I leamod 
from them how to make a beverage calledi 
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Larkin, which they told me wuh in great 
vogue in Java, and in nil thoee other islandn 
of the Far Vjost,^ This said beverage seemed 
to mo in truth an admirable thing,— not for 
iHo at every meal (it is too strong for that), 
— hut ns a tonic in case of debility, and bo 
innko tasty |X)Ssots, much Ixittor than those 
we make with Muscatel wines or Cretan 
iTuilmsoys. So 1 asked for the recipe ; and 
am taking it b) Italy with me. ... It 
seemed i)dd to mo that those hoi southern 
regions, as well as in the environs of 
Hormuz hero, where also the heat is great, 
they should use both spice in their food and 
spirits in their drink, us well lus sundry 
other liot beverages like this larkin.”— 
lirlhl r«/A, ii. -iTf.. 

LARRY-BUNDER, n.p.’ The name 
of an old .seajiiirt in the Delta of the 
Indus, ^\lll('ll succeeded Daihiil (see 
DIUL-8IND) as the chief haven of 
Sind. We are doiihLful of the ]iro)»er 
orlhof^rajdiv . ]t was in later Malioiii- 
medan times called L^thorl - bmidai'y 
pi’ohalily ii'om ju-esnnied conm‘ctioii 
with Lahore as the j»ort of the 
Puiijah {Ellioty i. 378). At first siglil 
l^^‘Murdo^ snogi.stioii that the original 
name may have been from 

Lar, tin* lo<‘al name of the soul hern ]iart 
of Sind, sei'iiis nroludde ^I‘Murdo, 
indeed, writing anoiit 1820, says that 
the name JiUrhlUindnr was not at all 
i.imiliar to natives; but if accustomed 
to the form lAihorl-futndar they might 
not recogni/e it in the oth<*r. The 
shajie l.iken however by what, is 
apjiareiitly the .same name in our fir.sl 
‘lUotatioii !•< adverse to M‘Murdo’s 
suggestion. 

10!i0. — “'rins .stream (the Indus) after 
passing (Aliir) . . . divides into two 

.streams ; one empties itself into the aoa in 
the iioighhourhood of the city of LHharftXli, 
and the other brunehos ofl' to the East, to 
the borderH of Kuch, and is kmavn by the 
name of ,Suvi iSV7//<o, i c. Sea of Sind."— .1/- 
Jiin'ihi, in KJUut, i. l|t. 

c. 133.‘l. - “1 tr:. veiled five days in liia 
compjiiiy with Alu-iibMulk, and wo arrived 
at the seat of his tbwornmont, i.e. the town 
<'f L&hari, a fine ciiy situated on the .slioro 
of the grout Sea, and near which t he Kivor 
Sind enters the sea. Thus two groat waters 
join near it ; it pussessos a grand haven, 
frequented by the jicople of Yonioii, of 
Furs (etc). . . . The Amir Alu-ul-Mulk . . , 
told me that the revenue of this place a- 
niountod to 60 Uds a year ." — Ibn Jiatula, 
in. 112. 

1565.— “Blood had not yet boon spilled, 
when suddenly, news came from Thatta, 
that the Firingis had passed LUioii-bandar, 
And attacked the city.” — TdrU‘/i-t-Td/iin\ in 
Rlliot, i. 277. 


[1607. — “Then you are to sailo forLawrle 
in the Bay of the Kiver Syndus.” — Birdwootf, 
First Lettei'-hool, 251. 

[1611.— “I took . . . Laxree, the port 
town of the Kivor Sinda.”— Z>aw<ws, Letters. 

i. 162.J 

1613. — “In November 1613 the Expedi- 
tion arrived at Laurebimder, the jxirt of 
8inde, with Sir Rofmrt Shirley and his 
company." — Sunshiin/, i. 321. 

c. 1665. — “II sc fait aiis.si beaucoup rlo 
trafie an Loure-bender, lud cst it troi.s jours 
dc Tatta sur la nier, on la rado est plus 
excollento jioiir Viiisseuux, qu’en quel«|iio 
autre heu rpie ce .suit dos Imles." — Thn'Cnof. 
v. 

1679.— “. . . If Siir.’itt, Buroach, and 
Bundurlaree m Scindn may lie included in 
the .same Phyrmauiid to be eii.stoms free . . . 
then that they get these places and words 
inserted. 7'V, St. (hv. ijonsns.^ Feb. 20. 
In Xfttrsund Krts.^ No. 1. Madras, 1671. 

1727. — “ It was my Fortune . . . to come 
to Larribunder, w-ith a ( 'argo from Mafirbary 
worth ubovo i,‘]0,000.'’ — .1 . Hamiltony 1 . 116 ; 
[ed. 1744, 1 . 117. Lambundar]. 

1739. — “But the (!ustle atid town of 
Lohre Bender, with all the country m the 
eastward the river ArroK, and of the 
waters of the Scind, and Nai.a Scnkhba, 
shall, as before, buhmg to the Empire of 
Hindostnn,” — //. ot AWtV, in ifunnayy 

ii. 387. 

1753. — “Lo bras gauebe du Sind .se rend 
it Laheri, oh il .s’^panche cn un lac ; ot ce 
port, (pii ost coJui do Tatbinagar, commune- 
niont ost noiume Ladr^bender.”— />’A nciUey 
p. 40. 

1763. — “IiC.s Augloi.s ont sur cetto cOte 
encore plu.sieur.s }>ctits ^^tabhssoment (x/c) 
<»u ils envoyent do.s premiers Marchaiids, des 
sou.s-Marchands, oii rlos Factours, comnie eu 
Sritidi, h trois oiidroits, h TatlUy une grande 
ville et la r^.sidonco du Seigneur du j)ai.s, h. 
Lar Bunder, et a NcAu/i'/Juudfr.”— A'u’5w/o, 

J eyuyr, ii. 8. 

1780. - “The Hrst place of any note, after 
passing the bar, is Laiibunda, about 5 or 
6 leagues from the sea."- Jhinn'.s Itnentid 
NuiugtUory 5th cd. p. 96. 

1813. — “Laribunder. This is commonly 
called Sciiidy Kiver, being the principal 
branch of the Indus, luivnig 15 feet water 
till the bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms inside ; it 
is .situated in latitude about 24’ 30' north. 

. . . 'I’ho town of Laribunder is al»out 
leagues from the sea, and ve.ssels of 200 tons 
used to proceed uj) tt) it.”— J/ i//uovj, i. 146. 

lg.qi._“W0 took the route by Durajoo 
and MooryuKir. . . . The town of Lahory 
w'as in sight from the former of these places, 
and is situated on the sumo, or left bank 
of the Pittoo.”— .1. Ji unit's, 2ncl. ed. i. 22. 

LASCAR, R. Til 0 word is origi nail y 
from Pers. loHhlcar^ ‘an army,’ ‘a camp.’ 
This is usually derived from Ar. 
aVaskar, but it would rather seem that 
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At. ^futkavy ‘ an army ’ is taken from 
tliis Pers. word : whence ‘one 

helonging to an army, a soldier.’ The 
word lasu't'ir or Idsa'ir (both these pro- 
nunciations are in vogue) aj»pears to 
liave been corrupted, through the 
Portuguese use of laahkarl in the forms 
Imqimrin., la^srari^ iS:c., either by the 
Portuguese tlieniselves, or by the 
Dutch and English who took up tlie 
w’ord from them, and from these laithfr 
lias jiassed back again into natne use 
in this coiTUiit shape. The early 
Portuguese writers have the forms we 
have jiLst named in tlie .sense of 
‘soldier’; but hiarnr is newr so used 
now. It is in general the eijuivalent 
of khaldn, in the various sen.se.s of that 
\\ord (see CLASSY), viz. (1) an inferior 
<‘lasH of artilleryman (juii-lastutr') ; 

(2) a tent-pitcher, doing other work 
^\hich the (dass are accu.stonied to do ; 

(3) a sailor. The la.'='.t i.s the most 
common Anglo-Indian u.se, and has 
j»a8.sed into the English language. 
The use of lam/r in the modern SGii.se 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use wa.s already general on the west 
<‘oast at the beginning of the I7th 
<'eiitury, [also .see <jUotation from 
Pringle below J ; whilst the curious 
<listinction which Pyrard makes be- 
tween Lannir and LaFvnriy and Dr. 
Fryer makes between Lukcut and 
//^ixcc^r (accenting probably Lftacar and 
Lascar) shows tliat lashhin for a 
soldier w'as still in use. In Ceylon 
the use f)f the word htscareev for a 
local or civil soldier long .siirMved ; 

lerhap.s is not yet extinct. The word 
askhuTL does not, seem to occur in the 
A in. 

[1523.— “Fighting men called LaBCarynB.” 
— .i/f/Uns doCvmentm, Tornhoy ji. 479. 

1 1538. — “ My mother only boro mo to t»c 
a (‘aptain, and not your Lascar (laBcaiin).” 
— Letter of Awwo da Cunfta, in JSarros, 
Doc. IV. bk. 10, ch. 21.] 

1541. — “It iH a proverbial saying all over 
India (/.'•. Pm'tiajvese Indio, y see s.v.) that 
tho good Lasquarim, or ‘aoldior’ as wo 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian.”— 
i^oMroy RoUa'Oy 73. 

1548.— “ Besides these there wore others 
<who fell nt Diu) whose names are unknown, 
l>oing men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a laBcaiym (a roan getting only 500 
rois of pay !) who was the tirst man to lay 
his hana on the Moorish wall, and shouted 
aloud that they might see him, as many 
have told me. And ho was immediately 
thrown down wounded in five places with 
stones and ballets, but still lived ; and a 


noble gentleman sent and had him rescued 
and carried away by his slaves. And ho sur- 
vived, but being a common man he did not 
even get his pay !”— fbnw, iv. 567. 

1552. — “ . . . olc.s os reparte polos laa- 
carins do mms cii])itiiuiaH, assi chiimao 
soldttdoM.” — (\(sUiiihtd(iy ii. 67. [Mr. White- 
way n(»tos that in the orig. ninvtnn for 
iv/Hirte, and the rofcroiice should be ii. 16.] 

1.554.- “Morecner the Sonhor Cxovonior 
conceded t-o the sjiid fiiiibnswidor thst if 
in thotenitoriesof ldii]s|i;iii(scoIDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King there shall 
be any differences or i|unrreK lietweeii any 
Portuguese laBcaxins or peons (pnirx) cif 
ours, and lascarins of tin* territories of 
Idnl.shaa iiiid peons of bis, that the said 
bbilshan shall order tho delivery up of tho 
J’ortiigueso uiul )>cnn.s that they may be 
jiunishcd if cuIjmlIjIo. And in like manner 

. . Jinti'f/in, I'onihn, 41. 

1.572. — “ Kmnt in eo i»r.iesidio Lasqua- 
rini circitcr sojdmgi'nli .iitis scolopcttariae 
poMlis.sinii." A'. f. 236/. 

1.598. — “'Pho Soldier of . which 

called LaBCann. . . l.m'sclioUn. 74; 
(ill llak..Soc. 1 . 264, LaBcariin|. 

16(Ki. — “Todo a mais cliurriiii e nienoyo 
dtus naos sslo Mounts i|ii(‘ ehamrio LaBch&reB. 

. . ." — LtnniOy 1,1 fr i>t > 7 . J'l nnC A'cr., llV. 
iv. p. 223. 

[1602.- “. . . because ihe Lascars (las- 
caris), for so they call the Anib sailors.” 
— Coi'toy Dee. X ok. 3, ch. 13. J 

c. 1610 “ Mestnes foils les niariniers ct 

IcK pilotes sent Indicns, tant (iuiitils (pio 
Mahotnouins. 3'ous cos (Tons do iiicr los 
npiiellent Lascars, et les soldats LascazitB.” 
~ l‘»l rul'd d* JxiHily 1 . 317 , [Ilak. Soc. 1 . 438 ; 
also see ii. 3, 17]. 

[1615. — “ . . .•twoliorses with six Lasceras 
ami two eattres (see CAFFER)." I'y 

1^‘tfrrSy IV. 112. ] 

1644. — . . 'Phe (tfdro'< «»f tho jurisdic- 
tntn of Duinaui, in which district there 
are 4 forlilied jiosts defended by Lascars 
(LaBCaxie) w-ho are nu>stly nutivo (Ihnstuin 
.Holdiers, though they may be heathen as 
Home of them are.”- JiorariOy MS. 

1673. — “‘5’he Sonmon and Soldiers differ 
onh in u Vttwel, the one being i>ronouueod 
w’lih an u, the other w’ltii an a, as LuBCar, 
a soldier, LaBcar, a soainun.” — Ary/r, 107. 

[1 6H.3-84. ‘ ‘ 'Phe Warohoiwokoeper having 

Seavorall dayes advised tho Couneil of Ship 
Welfares turdynesse in receiving & stowing 
away tho ibtods, . . . allcdging that they 
have not liands Suflieient to dispatch them, 
though we have s|)ared them tonn LaBkars 
for that jnirjioHc, . . Pringle, Liarif Ft. 
,St. (leo.y Ist Her. iii. 7 set/. ; also see p. 43.] 

1685.—“ They sent also from Bofragan 
D. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 
eompunios, whieh mode 190 men ; the Dissava 
(see DI88AVE) of the adjoining provinces 
joined him with 4000 LaaouinB."’— iZibsyro, 
}/. of the J. of Ceiflan (from French Tr., 
p. 241). 
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1690.— “ For when the Etiglmh HailerH at 
that time jiorceiv’d the softiiosM of the 
[ridian LaBCaXTB ; how tamo they were . . . 
they cm hark’d again U|»on a now Design 
. . . to . . . rnV» those hfinuloss Traffickers 
in the ReO tSta."—ih'in<ftou, 464. 

1726. — “LascaryUB, or Loopors, arc native 
soldiers, who have some regular maiiitenanee, 
iind in return must always he ready.” — 

I (ilrutijn, eViffon, Namc.s of Offices, &c., 10. 

17r)r».—“ Sonic* Lascars and Sei>oYs weie 
now sent forward to ele.ir the road.” — 
Ormr, Oil 180:J, i. IJ'.H. 

17H7. “The Field Pieces attached h) the 
Cavalry dniw up on Die Right and Left 
Flank of the iLeginiont ; thti Artillery 
LaBCarB forming in a line with the Front 
Rank the full Fctciit of the Ftrag Rofies, 
which they hold in their hands. -A*»r///.s. 
iuf thf‘ lion. VoiUjuniifu Tiuuji,s nil the (\uts( 
nt (Wnmandd^ hj M.-fi't'u. iSo Anhifutld 
Comiilitlf^ K.R. (hivr. & C. in < Madras, 
p. 9. 

1801?. - “ I n those jiarts (of thelov^ countiy 
ot Ceylon) where it is not thought reijuisitc 
to (jiiarter a body of troops, there is a iK»lu*e 
corps of the natives upjiointed to enforce the 
eoiniuandH of (tovornincnt in ouch district ; 
tlu'y are composed of Vongomt'K, or sorgeant.s, 
A)atju’s^ or corporals, and Lascarines, or 
coiniuon .soldiers, and i»erforni the .same 
office as our SherilT’s men or const.! hies.’’ — 
/Wcu'u/'s C^glnii, 222 . 

1807. -“A largo open boat formed the 
vnn, containing his e.xcelleiicy’s guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears raised per- 
pendiciilarly, the union cohair.s tl\ing, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtomB heating.’ 
CnrUmn'n Citftoii, 17U. 

1872. - ' ‘ The laBcaJB on hoard thesteamers 
wore insignificant looking ]»ooplo.” — Tin 
Ihlniiimi, I'h. n. 

Ill iJiti following ])as.sa^p.s tin* ongmal 
word Imhkar is u.scd in its projicr 
sense for ‘a ciiniii.’ 

1 1614.— “ flo .said he bought it of a ban} an 
in tho Lasker.”— hr, JjHtns, u. 142. 

[1615. — “ Wo came to tho Laaker tho 7th 
of Fobniary in tho evening.” -Ibid. iii. 85.] 

1616.— “T tooke horso to anoyd presso, 
.'tnd other inconvenience, and !'ros.sod out 
of tho Leskar, hoforo him.”— >V/ T. /for, in 
RmrJiasy i. 559 ; see also 560 ; [Hiik. Sue. ii. 
y24J. 

[1682.—“ . . . preHont.s to tho Soil- Laecarr 
(surd-kisld-ar, ‘lioad of tho army ’) thi.s day 
roeoivod.” — Pringfr, IHarg Ft. (M>., let 
ser. i. 84. J 

LAT, LAT SAHIB, S. Tlnn, a 
jiojmlar corrujition of Lord Sahib, or 
Lard SShib, as it is writtou in Hind., 
is the usual form from native lips, at 
least in the Bengal Presidency, of the 
title by which the Governor-General 
has long been known in the vernacu- 


lars. The term also extends nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Governors, wlio in con- 
tact with the higher authority become 
Chhotd (‘ Little ’) L&t, whilst the 
Governor-General atid the Cominander- 
in-Chit‘f are sometijiies discriminated 
as the Miilki Lat Sahib [or Bare Lat], 
and the Jamfi Lat Sahib (‘ lerritoriar 
and ‘military’), the Bislioji as the 
Lat Padre Sahib, and the Chief 
.) nstice as tlie, Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title i.s also sometime.^, but very in- 
'•1)1 rcctly, ap]»lied to minor dignitarie.s 
of the .supreme Ooveriiinent, [whilst 
tile common torni of hlessing addre.ssed 
to a civil officer is Huzfir Lat Quv- 
nar, Lat Sikritar hu-jihv." 

1824. — “ flo .scemod, howevor, much 
pu/'/lod tf) make out my rank, never having 
heard (ho said) nf any 'Lord Sahib ’.except 
ilie (Tovornor-fioncrul, wliilc lie wa.s still 
more perplexed by tho expoHition of ‘Lord 
Ridinp Sahib,’ which for some reason or 
4»t.hor my .sorvant*^' tilways prefer to that of 
Lord Padre.”— //c/irr, i. 69. 

1S:?7.— “The Arab, thinking I had pur- 
IKwely .stolen his kitten, ran after tho buggy 
at full .spued, .shouting us he pasMod Lord 
Ain-kland’s tents, ‘ Dohu’i, doliu’I, Sahib ! 
dohu’i, Lord sahib ’ ’ (see DOAI). ‘ Mercy, 
more), sir ' merey, (tovornor-Deimral ' ’ The 
faster tho horse rn.shed on, tho faster followed 
tho .shouting Arab,”— M’a/idfrmyfi of a 
Rdgrhu, li. 1 12, 

1868. — “ The old barber jit Koorkoo, after 
tolling me that he had known Struchey when 
ho hnst bogan, added, ‘Ah Lat-Sekretur 
liai • Ah ' hum bhi boodda hogya ' ’ {‘Now 
he i.s Lord »SV(;Wa//// Ah ' I too havo 
become old • ’) ” — /ftfer fruiu the (ate A1.-Qi^n. 

II'. IF. //. Grcafhed. 

1877. — “ . • . in a rare but most valuable 
boc!k (((ai(oaHig\s (ibsfniitionx on India, 
1825, pp. 254-8), in which tho author reports, 
with much tiuiot humour, uii aged native's 
arc!Miut of tho awful eonsuijuonecs of con- 
tempt of an order !)f the (a.s he called tlio 
Supremo Court) ‘ Shiibreeni A'oon/f,’ the order,; 
of Impey being ‘Lord Justey Sahib-A»- t 
hitol-m, the iiKstnimonts of whose will were * 
'iihidahi»' or Jilhdavits.” —Letter from Nir •" 
,/. F. *Stej)hei,y in Times, Mny 31. 

LAT, s. Hind. l(It, u.sed as a cor- 
ruiilion of the English lot, in refei eiicc 
to an auction {Carnegie). 

LAT, LATH, s. This word, nieaii- 
ing a staffi or jiolc, is used for an 
ohelisk or columnar monument ; and 
Ls specifically u.sed for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Ea.steru India. 

[1861-62. — “ Tho pillar (at Besarh) is 
known by tho pooulo as Bhlni-Sen-k&ASiX and 
Jihvin-Sen-ku-damta." — Cunningiuim, Arch. 
/fr/>. i. 61.] 
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LATERITE, s. A lenii, first used 
l>y Dr. Francis Buchanan, to indicate' 
Ji reddish hrick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
})eroxide, and hardening on exp(»snre 
to the atmosphere, M’hich is found in 
]daces all over South India from one 
coast to the othei', and the origin of 
which geologists find very obscure. It 
is found in two distinct types: viz. 

Hiijh-level LatrritCj capping especi- 
ally the tra])-rocks of the Deccan, 
with a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, vliich perhajis at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India. This is found as far 
north as the Ihijmahal and Monghyr 
hills. (2). Lou'-lf'vel Latently form- 
ing comparatively thin and sloping 
beds on the plains of the c<jast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most jirobabh* view, modified vol- 
< anic matter ; the low-lcvcl latent e 
having undergone a furthei’ rearrange- 
ment and deposition ; but the mutter 
is too complex for brief staleineiit (see 
Xev'boMj in J.RA.S., vol. viii ; and 
1 be Manual of the G<nl oflndia^ ]»]>. xl v. 

UAH ttcqq.). Mr. King and others 
have found Unit veajions in the low- 
level formation. Lat-erite is the u.siial 
material for road-metal in S. India, 
as kimkur (q.v.) is in the north. In 
( ’eylon it i.s called cabook (q.v.). 

1800. — “ It i-s diffuaocl in iramcnso nms.scs, 
\MUn>ut any apiMiurancu of stratification, 
and is placed over the granite that fonas 
the basis of Matayaht. ... It very soon 
bocomos as hard as brick, and resists the 
air and water much better than any brick 
1 have seen in India . . . As it is usually 
<'ut into the form of bricks for building, in 
several of the native dialects it is called the 
brick-stone (hicnculhr) [Malayal. vcUuhat^ 
. . . The most jiropor English name weuld 
i,e Laterite, from jMO'ntis, the ar»]»ollutinn 
that may be given it in science. ’’ — liarhanav^ 
Mysore, &c., ii. 440-441. 

I860.— “Natives resident in these locali- 
ties (Galle and Colombo) are easily recognis- 
able elsewhere by the general hue of their 
ilroHS. This is oeeasioned by the prevalence 
along the western coast of laterite, or, as 
the Singhalese call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being subjected 
to detrition communicates its hue to the 
m\\"—Tenneiit's Ceylon, i. 17. 

LATTEE, s. A stick ; a bludgeon, 
often made of the male bamboo {Den- 
dromlamus iitrictus), and sometiineH 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings, forming a formidable weapon. 


The word is Hind. Idfhl and ktfhly Mahr. 
lathtka. Tliis is from Prakrit 
for Skt. yasilhti, ‘a stick,’ according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavaruchi 
(ed. Comil, ii. 32) ; see also LuRsen, 
Jnstiiuiioncs, Liny. ]*ralcHi, 195. Jiskl 
hf/hl, us kl hhaiifs, is a Hind. ]>roverb 
(enjus haniluin ejus huhaln.^), eijiuvaleiit 
to the “g(K»d old iiilc, the simple 
jihiii.” 

1S30. — “The natives nsc n vorj dangerous 
Weapon, wliU'h the} have been forbidden 
by (t<»\orunicnt to carry. 1 look one as a 
ciirii*sity, which laid hcim seized on a man 
in a light in a village. It is a very heavy 
l&thi. n Solid male bamboo, ft feet .^ inches 
l<*ng, Imndcd with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There are <5 jaggetl senneircnlnr 
irons at the toj*. oai li 2 inelios m length, 

1 m height, and it is slu)cl with non bands 
16 inches dee]» from the toj> *’ - Wtoiihiuiys 
of ft Cilynin, i. llti, 

— “After driving some tl miles, we 
came upon about 100 men so.ited in rf>ws 
on llic nudside. .ill with latties. Lijc ai 

thf MtiJiitiSd, i. Ill, 

LATTEEAL, s. Hind i((f}inf<tJ, or, 

moie cumltiousl} , laflihrdln., \i clul)- 
man.’ a birefi nifliaii. Sin b gentry 
were iiol iiiaiiN ago eiilertaiued 

ill M-oiv.s by planters ni some ]>artH ol 
Bengal, to maintain 1>\ I’orce llieir 
claim.s to 1 nnls ior sowing iiidigo ou. 

1878 “ llot'btless there wore lured lat 

tialo ... on both side.s,'’ — /.ifi m tin 
Mojesstl, 11 f). 

LAW-OFFICER. This was tbe 
otlicial designation of a Maliommedaii 
otlii-er learnefl in the (Maliomiiiedan) 
lavt, who was ior many years of unr 
Indian administration an eH.sential 
functionary of the judges’ Courts in the 
di.stricts, as well as of the Siidder or 
Conrt.s of Be view at the Pn-sidency. 

It IS to ]»e rememhered that the law 
administeied in Coui ts under the (\)m- 
pany’s government, from the assum])- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa,’ was the Maiiomniedau 
law ; at first by tbe 1 lands of native 
Cazees and Mufties, with Rome .super- 
intendence from the higluT European 
Hervants of the Comjiany ; a Ruperin- 
t^eiidence which, wnile undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years, developed gradually 
into a Euiopean judiciary, which again 
was set on an extended and quasi-per- 
manent footing by Lord CornwalliB’s 
Government, in Regulation IX. of 1793 
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(see ADAWLUT). Tlie Muhuinmedun 
law continued, however, to be the 
])rof cased basis of criminal juris- 
jiriideiice, though modified ni(U-e and 
more, as years went on, l)y new Regu- 
lationB, and by the recorded coiistruc- 
Ijoiiw and circular orders of the superior 
(^Mirta, until the nceouiplishincnt of 
file great idianges whidi followed the 
IMiitiu}, and the assiuuption of the 
<lirect goveriiinent ot India by the 
<.'rowii (1H5!^. Tlie landmarks of 

< haiige were (a) tlie enact, ment of the 
iVnal t‘ode (Act XLV. of lH(5(i), and 
</d<hatof the (lode of (’nniinal I'ro- 

< <*dure (^Act. XXV. of 1861), b»l lowed 
b\ (c) the establislinieiit of the High 
t’oiirt (July J, 1862), in which be- 
came meiged both the Supreme Court 
with its ]»eculiar jurisdiction, and the 
(rjii(mdani-(3unij>aiiy’s) Sudsier Courts 
<if Review and Apjical, cimI and 
criminal (Deiranny Adawlvt, tiiid 
Nr:amat Adawlut). 

The aulhorilal.jve exposition of tlie 
Malioiumediin Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English iinlges, was the 
1 unci ion of the Mahonimedau Law- 
officer. He .sat xvith the judge on the 
1 tench at Ses.sion.s, i.e in the hearing 
of eriniinal ea.ses coiiiniitted by tlie 
iMagi.stra1,e for trial ; and at the end 
t)l the trial he gave in bis written 
I'fcord of the jwoceedings with Ins 
Futwa ((px.) (see J{i*gn. IX. 1793, 
■seel. 47), wbicli was lias jndgineiit 
as to the guilt of the accused, us to 
the definitnui of the <‘rime, and as to 
il.s ajijiropriate piiiiisbiiieiit according 
10 Mahoinniedan Law. The judge 
xva.s bound attentively to consider the 
jKiwa, and if it seemed to liiin to be 
ionsonant with natural jn.stice, and 
also in conformity with the Malioni- 
inedaii Law’, he passed .sentence (save 
111 certain excejiled cast's) in its terms, 
and iasiied hi.s warrant, to the magis- 
trate for exeentiori of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in whicli 
case the proceedings hud to be referred 
1.0 the Sudder Nizamnt for confirma- 
tion. In eases also wliere there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
j udge and the Law’-oflicer, either as to 
tiiiding or sentence, the matter xvas 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1832, certain modifications were 
introduced by law {Regn, VI. of that 
year), which declared that the ftUwa 
might be dispensed with either by 


referring tlie case for report to a pun- 
chayet (ti-v.), xvhich sat apart from 
the Court ; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
Tlie frequent adojdion of the latter 
alternative rendered the a]»pcfirance of 
tlie Law-otlicer and liis futwa much 
less universal as time went on. Tlie 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864. But it 
w’onld apjiear from enquiry that J 
hax"e made, among friends of old stand- 
ing in the Civil Service, that for .some 
\ear.s before the issue of the Penal 
(Jode and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the. Moolvee {inaidarT) or 
jVIahominedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of thi 13eng.il di.slrnts, 

I ju-aclically cea.sed to Mt with the 
judge, even in lases wliere no as.',es,sors 
were .summoned.* I cannot trace any 
legislatuv authonU for this, nor any 
Circular of the Sudder Nizamut ; and 
I it is not easj, at thi.s lime of day, to 
! obtain iiinc.b jier.sonal (estinioin But 
Sir George iTile (wbo w.is Judge of 
j UnngjMire and Bogra about 1855-56) 
writes Ibu.s . 

‘‘ Tho Moulvee-ship . . . mast have been 
abolished hofoiv I lioeanio .i jucliro (J think), 
w Inch wa.s 2 or .J years Imfore the Mutiny; 
for 1 have im recollection of r/rr sitting 
uitli n and I had a groat tiumhor 

of hoa^y criminal cases to try in Kengporo 
and Bogra. A.sseMsors wero .siili.stitutod for 
tho in st»ino cases, but 1 have no 

recollection of oiuploying those cither.” 

Mr. Set on -Karr, again, w'ho w’as 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Je.ssore 
(1857-1860), writes ■ 

“J am quite certain of my own practice 
. . . and 1 made deliberate choice of native 
assoHsors, whenever tho law re»iuired mo to 
have such functumanos 1 determined 
arm- to .sit with a Matilurl, as, even tieforo 
tho Ponul Code was passed, and came into 
o^Kjration, I wished to got rid of futwas and 
differences of ojunion. " 

The offic.e of Law’-ofticer w^as formally 
ab()li.shed hy Act XI. of 1864. 

In re.spect of civil litigation, it had 
been espec.ially laid doxvu (Rean. of 
April 11, 1780, (pioted below^) t^t in 
suits regarding .siu ce.ssions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages 

* Reg. T. of 1 SIO had empowered the Executive 
Govcnimont, by an ofllcial coramunicotioii from 
its Becretarv in the Judicial Dejiartment, to dis- 
peiiNP with the Attendance and futwa of the Law 
officere of the courts of clicirt, when it seemed 
advisable, tint in such ease tliejudge of the court 
passed no snnUuice, but reforred the proceedings 
with an opinion to the NiminitU Adawlut. 
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and institutions, the Mahoiuiuedan laws 
with respect to Mahoiiiiiiedaiis, and the 
Hindu laws witli respecl to Hindus, 
were to la? considered as the peneral 
rules l*y which tlie Jiidf;<'S were U) form 
their decisions. Jii the respective eases, 
it. was laid dou’u, tlie M ahonmi'dan mid 
Hindu law-officers of t-he court were 
to attend and e.\j»ound the law*. 

In this iKite 1 liave dealt only with 
the Mahoniniedaii law-otH<er, who.se 
]>reseiice and eo-ojierat i^m was so loiif; 
(it has been secui) e«sen1 lal in a erinnnal 1 
trial. In civil eases he did not sit with I 
the judge (at least in iiieinorv (d man ! 
now living), hut the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to liini on 
any point of Mahommedaii Law. The 
Hindu law-officer (Pundit) ishaiud in 
the legislation of 179.‘1, ami is distinct 1> 
traeealde in the Kegulations down at 
le.ast to 1821. in fact he is named in 
the Act XI. of J8fil (.se»' <piotatloii 
under CAZEE) altolishing liaw-olhcers. 
But in many of the districts it would 
seem that he liad very long before 1800 
practically ceased to exist, under what 
circumslances exactly 1 liave failed to 
discover. He had nothing to do with 
eriminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were ]ire.sumal)ly not 
frequent enough to justify his main- 
tenance in every district. A Pundit 
continued to he attached to the Sudder 
Dew’anny, and to liim questions w'erc 
referred hy the District Duurts when 
requisite. Neither 7'a/o/// \mm' Moohn. 
is attaclied to the High (.ourt, hut 
native judges sit on its Bemh. It 
need only he added that umler Regu- 
lation 111. of 1821, a magistrate was 
author! /,e.d t.o refer for trial to the 
Law-otlicer of liis district a variety 
of conijilaiiits and cliarges of a trivial 
character. The di signatioii of the Law- 
officer was Maidam. (See ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FUTWA, MOOLVEE, MUFTY ) 


1780. — “That in all suits rognrdin(j in- 
heritance, nmrriago, and en.sto, and other 
religious usages or institutions, the laws of 
the Koran with respect to IVlahomniodiiijs, 
and those of the Shastor with resiicet to 
Gontoou, shall bo invariably adhered to. 
On all such occasions the MolavieB or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law ; and they shall sign the report and 
assist in passing the decree .” — HeguUttion 
pasied hy Ou' 0,-0. and UouhchI, April 11, 
1780. 


1798.— “J I. The Law Offloen of the 
Sudder Dewaany Adawlut, the Niminut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 


the courts of circuit, and the rillah and city 
courts . . . shall not bo removed but for 
incapacity or misconduct. . . 7Cro. XJJ. 
of 1793. 

In iv., V., vi Gauzy and Mufty aro 
substituted .for Law-Officer, but referring to 
the same persons. 

1799.- “IV. If the futwa ('f the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut doclarc! 
any fMjrsoii convicted of wilful murder not 
liable to suffer death under the Mahomedan 
law on the ground of . . . the Court of 
Siuiniiit Adaft'lnt shall notwithstanding 
.sentence the ])r‘i.M»ner to suffer death. . . 
—Pi,H. VUJ. of 1799. 


LAXIMANA, LAQUESIMENA, 

&(•., s. Maltn from Ski. 

Itihahmamj ‘luiMiig foi’luuate tokens^ 
(wbieli was till- uaiiie of a myllueal 
hero, brotbcM’ ol ILinm). This W'as tin* 
title of one of the liighost dignitaries 
in tlie Malay State, coiiiiiiamliT of the 
forces. 

loll -“TliereiHud to be in Maiacii five 
principal dignities , . . tlii> third is Laesa- 
mane . this is Admiral *>f the Sea. . . — 

Alinni»>'r'i>n b\ Jih'tfi, 111. H7. 

e. lf>39.— “'I'he King accotdingl} set forth 
a Fleet of twu hurulred Sails. . . And t)f 
tins Xavy he niado (b aeral the great Laquo 
Xemeua, his Admiral, of whose V'alor the 
History of the hath spoktui in divers 

pluecs .” — 111 fbr/rf//, p. 38. 

irif»3. LacBamana was harassed by the 
King b- engiige Doni Garcia ; hut Ids reply 
W'us: ,S'e/v, ayinnst (hr /‘ortugurst and thru' 
hiifh-stdfd rr.ssi/s it is ivinomhfi to rngagr 
irifh hv)‘(U( lancharas ///v ours. Lrair mr 
{to art) fin I i'lmir this 'ptnptr ivril, smug hoW 
itiuih UufHl they ha'Oe. cost mr ; good Jortunr 
IS now VHth thrv, and 1 am about to arrnge 
ifon OH thnn. .And so he did.”— liarros, 1 11. 
viii. 7. 

flfilT). — “On the morrow 1 went to take my 
leave of Lazaman, to whom all .strangers’ 
business arc resigned." — Foster, Lftters,\v, 0.] 

LEAGUER, H. The following use 
of thi.s word is now quite obsolete, we 
believe, in Lnglisli ; but it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Lager- 
P>irr, i.<‘.. ‘]>eer for laying down, for 
kee])iiig’ (primarily hi cask). The 
word in this sense is neither in 
Miiislievv (1027), nor in Bay ley (1730). 

1747. — “Tliat the Btorekeeper do pro- 
vide Leaders of good Culumbo or Batavia 
arrack.” — Ft. St. J)a.rid Consn., May 5 (MS. 
Kcjcord in India Office). 

1782.- “Will be sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Buudtiold, at his Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutchorry . . . Square 
and Globe Lanthoms, a quantity of Country 
Rum in Leaden, a Slave Girl, and a variety 
of other articles .” — India Gazette, Nov. 28. 
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LEOQUE, a. We do not know wliat 
the word UHed by the Abl)e Ibiynal in 
the followiTijr extract is iiiefint lor. It 
IS perhaj)S a iiustake for last^ a Dutch 
weight. 

1770.- “They (I)uteh at tho tVijio) rocoivc 
11 Htill snitiller profit from CO lecques of red 
wine, and 80 or 00 of white, which tliey 
carry to Eurojic every year. I’he lecque 
weicrh'^ about 1,200 iiounds .” — lUimxaL K.'l’. 
177/, i. 2.S1. 

LEE, a. (Hiin. ll. The ordinai v i 
(hinese, itiiieriivv iiieasure. Hooks of 1 
the .Jesuit Mis.sioii;uieM generally in- | 
l.er])ivt the modern // as of a league, 
which gives about 3 li to the niih* ; 
more exactly, according to Mr. (Jile.s, 
27n /7 = 1() niile.s ; but. it evidently 
varies a good deal in ditl'erenf parts 
of China, and has also varied in the 
i-oiirse ol ages. Tlius in the Hth cen- 
tury, data ijiioted by M. Vivien de St 
Martin, from J'ere Caubil, show that 
the ll was little more than J, ol 
an English mile. And from .se\eral 
coficiirreiit sLalemeiits ne may also 
conclude that the ll is gcncralis<‘d so 
that u certain number ol /7, generally 
100, stand for a day’s marcli. [Arch- 
deaeon Cray ii, 101) gives 10 

ll as the eijUiNalent of 3.i English 
miles ; Gen. (’uniiingham (Arch, Key. 
i. 305) asserts that Hwen Th.sang eon- 
verts the Indian i/ojunaH into Chinese 
ll at the rat.(' of 40 h j»er ifojaun^ or of 
10/7 per /cos.] 

lf>8.5, — “By the said licioko it is found that 
the (lhino.s hauc uiiiongst them t>ut tmly 
three kind of measures ; tho ^^hic’h in then 
lanpuo^e arc culled Hi, and Ifham. 

vvhich i.s n.'« iniuli us to say, or in cllcct, a.s 
a forlimg, league, or iorney . the ineaMiire, 
wliich is called fit, hath mo much space us a 
man’s voice on a plaine groundo niny bee 
honrdo in q quiet dny, hnlowiiig or m hoping 
with all the force and .strength he nniy ; 
and ton of these His inakoth u pc, which 
Is a groat iSpanisii league ; and ten ftttit 
rnukoth ii dayo’s i-mriioy, ^\hieh is called 
icliumy which inaketh 12 (.v/c) long Iciigues.” 
■^Menduza^ i. 21 . 

1861. — “In this part <if the country a 
day’s march, whatever its ncstual distance, 
i.s called 100 li ; and tho li may therefore 
t>e taken as u mcasuro of time rather than 
of distance.”— r'fj/. Sarelf in J.U. Gevtj. Stxc. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878. — “D’aprba les clauses du contrat lo 
voyage d’une longueur totJile rie 1,800 liB, 
ou 180 lioues.jievaits’offeetuoreii 18 jours.” 
—L.Hovsxrt^ A Tnu'cru fa Vhinr, :W7. 

LEECHEE, LYCHEE, s. Chin. 
li-cki^ and in S. China (its native region) 
2 K 


Uii-chij the lieautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nepheliuw litch% Cainbessedes 
(N. 0. S(tpiud(icefie\ a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success. The dried 
fruit, usually tit:keted as lychee^ is now 
common m London shops. 

e. 1540, — “ . . . outra verdura muito muis 
froMca, e de molhor ehoiro, i|ue eata, a (juo 
os n.-itiiraos dll terra chnmilo lechias. . . .” 
-Plufo, ch. Iwiii. 

1.563. — “ /f. Of the thing*, of China y(*ii 
have iiMf .saifl a word ; tliough there they 
have many fruits highly praised, such as 
are lalichias {/nfi.ini,s) and other oxcclloiit 
frml*.. 

“ O. 1 (lid not s]icak of tho things of 
Oliiiiii, bceauso China is a region of which 
there is so niueli to tell that li lujver ei»raes 
to an end. . . (faiaa, f. U)7. 

1.58:5. - “Also they have a kindo of 
phimmes that they doo call lechiaB, that 
are of an exceeding gallant taat, and never 
hiirtelh anybody, although they ahoiild 
onto a grout number of them .” — ParkfA 
Alftahtta, 1. 11. 

1.508. — “’rhere is u kind of fruit called 
Lechyae, whi(*h are like Plums, but of 
another tiistc, and arc very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof 1 have eaten.”— Zrtii- 
xekoffu, .38, [Hak. Soc. i. 131], 

1631.— “ Ailfcrtur ad nos pm toreu fructu.s 
qiiidiuu LaxuiH (ri'iul LaicoB) voeatiis, qui 
racematim, lit iiviv, crcacit.” — Jac. Bonin ^ 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1681.— “Latsea, or Chine.se Chestnuts.” 
— Vahuitijn^ IV. (China) 12. 

1750-.52.— “ Leicki is a species of trees 
which they seem to reckon equal to the 
sweet orange trees. ... It seems hardly 
credible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only tho fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 Vr/ of dried leickiB.''-“0/()/ 
rmvrw, 302-3. 

1824.— “Of the fruits which this season 
ofTcrs, the finest arc leecheB (.<!m') and man- 
goes ; the first is really very fine, being n 
sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignne grn}io.” — IJvU'r, i. 60. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Et tnmlis quo t/m pied, sorti de la. bii- 
iKiUcho, 

J’endait, rose, nu bord du manchy (see 
, MUNCHEEL) 

A rombro dea bois noirs touffus, et du 

Letchi, 

Aux fruits nioins jiourprcs (]ue ta boiiche.” 

Leconte de Lixle. 

1878. —“. . . and tho lichi hiding under 
a shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and delicately fragrant flesh.” — Ph. 
Jtohnxxon, In Mjf Indian Ganim^ 49. 

1879. — “ . . . Hero are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you. . . .” — 3/. JStokex^ 
Indian Fairy Tales (Calc, ed.) 51. 

LEMON, 8. Citrus medica^ var. 
Liniuutnuy Hooker. This ia of coufae 
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not an Anglo-Indian word. But it lias 
come into European languagcH through 
the Ar. leimfni^ and is, according to 
Helm, of Indian origin. In Him!, w'e 
have both llrnU and n'nnbv, which last, 
at least, seems to be an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries gne vivdnihi. 
In England we get the word through 
the Romance languages, Kr. Inntm^ It. 
Hmone^ Sp. hmon^ «l4c., perliaps both 
from the ('rusjides and from the Moors 
of S]aun. [Mr. Skeat writes; “The 
Malax form is Innua, ‘a lime, lemon, 
or orange.* *I'he Port, liim'fo may 
possibly come from this Malay form. 

T feel sure that lirtudi, which in some 
dialects is limar^ is an indigenous word 
which x\‘tis transferred to Kuro)>e ”] 
(Se(‘ LIME.) 

c. 1200. — “Sunt i>r:icterc.'i {ih.ic .'uljon-s 
fructiLs ticultis, jioiitici videlicet siiporis, e\ 
se procreiintos, ipios n]i]ieU:int limones.”— 
Jot'nhi (h Vitrmnu litd. JlieroittpliiDi, c«]» 
Ixxxv. in Jioiujats, 

c 1328. — “ I -will only .sny this much, that 
this India, us regards fruit and (»ther things, 
i.s ontiroly dillereut from ('hn.stondoin , 
oxeept, indeed, that there bo lemons in 
some places, us swoot as sugar, whilst ihoro 
bo other lemons sour like ours.”— AV/ai 
Jortlanu.li, If). 

1331.—“ Profunditas hiijus aquae plena 
est lapidibua proeiosis. (^uao aqua iimltum 
ost ynidinibus ot siingiiisugis plena. Hos 
Iapido.s non accipit rex, .sed pro animA. siiH 
semel vel bi.s in anno sub aquas ipsos pau- 
|)ores iro j»urmittit. . . . Kt ut ipsi imiipuros 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt limonom et 
queuidam fructurn fiucni bone pistaut, et 
illo belie se ungunt. . . . Kt cum hu- Hint 
iineti yrudines ct sanguisugii* illos oft'eneJere 
non valent.'’—//-. Odunr, in (Jalhatf, &c., 
App., p. xxi. 

c. 1333.— “The fruit of the niango-troo 
{af-’anhu) is the size of a great pear. When 
yet green they take the 1 alien fruit and 
powder it \^ith salt and preserM; it, as w 
done with the sweet citron and the Imam 
(aMeimAn) in our country "—Ibn Batvtu, 
lii. 126. 

LEMON -GRASS, e. Avdropogon 
citratiiH^ D.C., a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in jjerfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Grrm (HI, Oil of 
Verbena, or Indian Melma Oil. lloyle 
{Hind. Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant gi-a.s.s, 
Andropogon schoetmuthus, L., according 
to him the axdivos of Dioscorides. 
This last, which grows wild in various 
parts of India, yields Rum Oil, alias 
0. of Ginger-grasH or of Geranium, which 


is exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used in the adulteration of “Otto of 
Roses.” 

LEOPARD, s. Wf insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a ^reat deal of controversy among 
Imlian sportsmen, and also among 
naturalist. ‘I, as to wbetlier then* are or 
are not two .sjhm ies of ibi.s (’at, dia- 
tiiiguislied by ibosi* who maiiilain the 
allirmatixe, as jiaiither {I\ purd as) \im\ 
leo])ard {/''tint Icofund as), the latter 
bi'ing the .-mailer, though b\ some 
I hese mime- are ri*x ei M-d Even those 
who siijqiort this (list luctioii of .si)eeie.s 
a]i|)ear to admit that the markings, 
haiiits, and general a])]»earaiice (except 
si/e) ol the two animals are almost 
identical. Jerdoii (leMiibes the two 
vaiieties, but (with BImIi) claasi's both 
a- one species (AV/zs fuirdas), [M’. 
Bl.intord takes tlie .same Mew’ : “1 
<-aiinot lie]]> snsjiedmg tlial the 
dilfereiice i-\er\ often due to age . . . 

I li.ixe lor xears endeavoured to dis- 
tiiignisli tlie two foniis, but w'llhout 
siicce.ss.” (Maiaifuiha if India, (58 sciy.)] 

LEWCHEW, LIU KIU, LOO- 
CHOO, n.]». 'I'lie name of a 

grouji of islands to the sontli of .la])an, 
a name mndi mori' familiar than in 
later xears during the IfJtb century, 
when their }>co])le Imhitually navigated 
the China seas, and visited the j»orts 
of the Archipelago. In tlie earliest 
notices they are ja-rhajis mixt up with 
the Jaj)ane.se. [Mr. (’hamberlain writes 
tlie name Lania, and says that it is 
]»ronoiinced DurhTt by the iiativ’es and 
Hyilkyil by the .tapanese {Things 
Japnnenr, 3rd ed. ]). 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces tlie name in the “Gold flowered 
loes” which aojiear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and wmicli he siijiposes to he 
“a name invented for the occasion to 
de.scnbe some silk stulI' brought from 
the Liu Kill islands.” {Diary Ft. <S7. 
Geo. Isl ser. iii. 174).] 

ir)16.— “ 0}iposite this country of C^ina 
there ure many iHlniids in the soa, and 
beyond them at 176 lougiics t/) the east 
there is one very large, which they say i'^ 
the mainland, from whence there come in 
each year to Miilaca 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom they 
describe os great and woaltny merchants. 
. . . These islands are called Lequeoi, the 
people of Malaca say they are better men, 
and greater and wealthier merchants, and 
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] letter dressed and adorned, and more 
lioiunirablo than the Chinese. " — Barhaui^ 
•J07. 

I.'i40.— “And they, demanding of him 
vhonee lie eiirne, and what ho \Nould have, 
lie answered them that he was of the 
Kinpdoin of Sum |of the suttloment of the 
'ratiaiicanm foreii^nors, and thnt he came 
tniiji Vuniaf^a] and as a inerehant was tjoinjf 
t(i tTattii|iie in the Isle of LequiOB.” Piutn 
(on^r. cap. xli), in i^otjait, 49. 

l.'i.'i.'l. - “ l'’ornao Pores . . . whilst lie m- 
tiiaitii'd at that island of l{eniatr<i, saw there 
ccrtiiin junks of the juiople called Lequios, 
of whom he had .‘ilready f^ot :i ^^ood deal 
of mformation at Malaca, as that they 
11 ih;i lilted ecTt'iin isUmds adjoiniiifr that 
'o.isl of (’lima; and he ohsurved tliat thi‘ i 
Jiiosl part of the moreh.iiulize that the\ 
ia-oii'dit w.'is ft ^rrr.'it (|uautity of ^rold . .“ 
(ltd tlicN appeared to him a liettiu di^jiosed 
|i( ()|ile than tlie ( 'lilne‘'e. . . .” /fai /f/,s. 1 1 1 . 

11 s. See also J 1. vi. 0. 

— (In this jear) “a Portuiral .irriV4«d 
it Miilucii, naunsl J'frn (tmiu: d A/nu tfiia, 
tenant to the (irand Master of Suiitui;iu, 
witIi a neh Present, and letters from tin-' 
yui'fiiifinni. Prince of the island of Tonu 
' directed to Kinp Jofnt the tliinl . . 
io have h\e liundied J'lutiujuLs f»ianttsi to 
•imi. t<i the Olid tliat vvith them, and his 
own Forces, he mij;ht eoiKiuei llie Island of 
Leqaio, for whicli lie would remain tnhntnry 
to him at .'■|()()0 Kintals o| t'ojiper and 1000 
of Ijattin, > early. . . — in Voqun^ 

p. ISS. 

lOl.'i. — “'I’he Kin^t of Mashona ((|U. 
Sliiishiiui ;/)... who IS King of the westei 
most islands of ilapaii . . . lias con<|Uered 
die Leques Islands, which not long since 
weic under the (rovernmont of China." — 

1 447. 

,1 “'rho King of Shashma ... a 
man of gruato jiower. and hath et»n<niered 
die i.slundos called the Leques, wiiich not 
long Hinco Wore under the goiernuiont 
"f China. Laque C ramie yooldoth groute 
store of anihur greeeo of the best sorto, 
and will vent 1,000 or If), 000 (sic) ps. of 
course cloth, as dutties and such like, per 
.muiini.” — Lr«n- of lianUf t\w}undal(, in 
,i. 272. 

[ M “They being put from Liquea. 

• . ."-IbifL i. 1.] 

LIAMPO, 11.]). This is the naino 
"liiuh the older writers, e.sjieeially 
IWtuguese, give to the Chinese port 
"hich we Jiow call Ninff-Po. It is a 
iorin of coiTiijitiion which aitpcars in 
"tiler cases of names usen by the 
Tortuguesc, or of those who learned 
h‘om tliem. Thus Nankiiuf is similarly 
‘■ailed LandUn in the puhlit^ations of 
the same age, and Yunnan apjiears in 
Mendoza as Oh/ni. 

. "Sailing in this manner we arrived 

dayea after at the Porta of Uampoo, 


which are two Inlands one just against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, whore at that time the J'iyrtuifala 
used thoir commerce , There they nad 
built above a thousand hou.s(!.s, that wore 
governed hy Shenffa, Auditors, Conauls, 
•ludgos, and 6 or 7 other kinde of Officers 
\rom goi^nmin^a de Vcrcadores, & Ouvidor, 
& Aloftidos, tp (uilriis sfii>\ nit sHc F£t/*tt.v de 
J list If a tp ()^'i(u\<t fie ]li)iuhlt('a\ where the 
Notaries underneath the publiquo Acts 
which they made, wrote tlui , /, suck a niw, 
Jiuh/iqiif Notarii oj t/iis Tmrn of LiampOO 
fu tlu Ivniy tiiii Snvuaipn Lord. And this 
(liey did with as much confidence and 
assuraiu'o a.s if tliis Place had been scituatod 
Im'Iwocii Siiiiltirf’iii and Lislmu , so that there 
were house- tlicro which coat throe or four 
llious.'ind DucKals tbe building, but both 
tlioj aii«l all the re^'t were allerwards de^ 
molished for onr sitw by the Chmesos. . . 
—Pinto (<*rig. cap. Iwi.), in Cotjan, p. 82. 

What Cogaa renders ‘ l*or1s of Liampoo’ 
i'- /initiiSy t.v (futes. And the e.xpression is 
remarkable as preserving a very old tradi- 
tion of KiHtcru navigation . the oldest doeii- 
iiiciil regarding Arab Ir.idc to Chliin (tho 
/!>/ufuui, tr, by llcJiiaud) Sll>^ that the ships 
.ifler crossing the Sn.a of Sauji ‘ pass the 
)»'<{/» s of Cliimi, ‘I'ho.so (ifites nro in fact 
mountains washed by the sou , between 
these iiKiuTitaiiis is an oponiug, througli 
which the ships jiass’ (p. 19). This phnwo 
was perliaps a tianslation of a torm used b,\ 
the Climese themselves — .see under BOCCA 
TIGRIS. 

l.'iOJl. “The eighth (division of tho coasts 
*)f the Intlius) tonninatus in n noti'ble capo, 
Ihe iiuxst easterly point of tho whole con- 
tinent so fur as W'e know at present, and 
which Stands about midw-ny in the whole 
coast of that great country China. This 
our people call Cabo do Liampo, after an 
illustrious city w'hich lies in tho bend of 
the capo. It is called bv the natives Nimpo, 
which our countryuiun have corrupted into 
Liampo.”— />anw, i. ix. 1. 

“Tliose .funks commonly touch at 
Lympo, from W'henco they bring Petre, 
(JeefonijSy and other Silks.” — Boirifear, in 
Jhill'piiph’, 1. 87 

1701. — “'ITio Mandarine of .T iistice arrived 
late last night from Limpo.”— 

MS. Kcconls of China Fuctoni (at (>husany)> 
in India Ofhco, Oct. 24. 

1727, — "The Province of Chegniam, whose 
chief city is Limpoa, by .some called KimpoUj 
and by others Ninqpno." — .1. Ilamiltiyn, ii. 
283 ; fod. 1744, ii. ^2]. 

]77().__"To those articlo.s of importation 
may be added those brought every year, 
by a dozen Cliinese .Tanks, from Emoy, 
Idmpo, and Canton.” — liayml, tr. 1777, 
i. 249. 

LIKIN, LEKIN, s. We borrow 
from Mr. Giles: “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of one cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the 
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land-tax of China rauai'd hy the 
T’aiping and Nienfei troid)les. Jt was 
to he set aside for military jmrjMises 
only — hence its common name of 
‘war tux’. . . Thi* (.^liefoo Agreement 
makes the area el' the Foreign con- 
cessions at the Viirum'^ Treaty Ports 
exempt from the lax of Lekiii ” 
ofliej U:re.na\ s.n.). The same authorit> 
explains the term as “ /< (/c, /.c. a cash 
or TTjVn fd' a lnel)-mom\\,’* luM-ause of 
the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an im]»erial cii.stoms- 
duty, hut a provincial tax levied h\ 
the governors of the ])ro\ ince.s, and at 
their discretion as to amount ; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time changeahle. This lias been a 
chief ddliciilty in carrying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, winch as \ct lia^ 
never been authorit.ati\cl> interinvlcd 
or finally ratified hy KnglamI (ll 
was ratified in Foi the ef>ii- 

ditioiis of the Agreement see h’ff//, 
Thimp Cliinttn', 3rd ed, sf<j<j ] We 
quote the article of the Agreement 
winch deals with ojninn, nliieli has 
involved the chief dittn-iilties, as h‘a\- 
ing not only the amount to he paid, 
but the line at wliii'h this us to he ]»aid, 
undehned. 

1876.— “Sect. III. . . . (in). On Opium 
Sir 'PhomaH Wude will move hi.s Ouvumiuent 
to Ha notion ua armngoiaeiit ditTeront from 
that affecting other ini]Kirtii. Britiah 
merchfintfi, when opium ia brought into 
port, will bo ot)ligod to have it taken 
ooguizanoo of liy tho Oiustoms, and dc-- 
{tusited in Bond . . . until such time us 
there is a sale for it Tho iiiij>ortor will 
then ]iay the tariff duty upon it, and tlm 
purchanerM tlio likin : iu ordor to tho pre- 
vention of the evjv-sion of the duty. The 
amount of likin to be collected will tie 
decided by the different J'rovincial (iovorn- 
mentH, according tti tho c'lrcum.stance.'. of 
each .” — Aiireniieiit nf Cht^foa. 

]g78. — “ Lu Chine e.st parsonido d’lino 
infiniW? de j»etits bureaux d’oetroi ^chelonneM 
le long do.s voies commercialo.‘< ; Ich (hinois 
leH nommont Li-kin t’est la source la 
pluH .sure, etja }»lus productive des reveiius.” 
—Hmtsiet, . 4 ' Travrm la (Vnne, * 221 . 

LILAC, S. This ]ilant,-nainc us 
eventually to he idimtilicd with anil 
(q.v.), and with tlm Skt. ‘of a 

dark colour (cHjiccially dark Idnc or 
black)’ ; a fact winch might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancicnls 
in A.sia, as has hecu alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to 1-he body of 
the colour-blind (like the writer of 
this article). The, Jiidiuii word take.s’ 


111 the sense of indigo, iu Persian the 
form lllnvg ; in Ar. this, modified into 
Viliilc and i.s ap]ilied to the lilac 

(Syrhufa spn.). Marcel Dcvic say.s the 
Ar. adj. blak has lln' modi lied smiae 
‘hleuatre.* See a remark under 
BTJCKYNE. We may note that in 
Seotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
gives this familiar and beautiful tree 
llie name among the uneducated of 
‘ lihl-nak' 

LIME, s. The fruit of the small 
Citrna virdiai, lar. (indn. Hooker, is 
that generally c.illefl Inm in Imliri, 
a]»]»roaehing as it does \er> nearly I 0 
the fruit of the We.st India Lime. It 
is ofl(“n not niiicli biggi-r than a 
]ngeon's egg, and one w ell-knoun 
miniature lime of tins kind is calleil 
by the nali\i-s from its thin skin 
kitijh<rJ or ‘ pain r lime.’ Tins 

.seems to beai mncli file .same relation 
to the lemon that the nninature thin- 
skinned orange, winch in Liuidon 
.^ho]^s IS called TiUiffrrnit', bears to the 
“(’bina orange.’’ Put lime is also 
lused with I lie characteri.sing adject ne 
for the (htrua mrdirn^ var. Lnuftta., 
Hooker, or Sui-et Liini*, an insijud 
fruit 

The word no doubt comes from the 
Sp. and Port, ///an, wliich is from the 
Aw lima , F»'. //an*, I’er.s. /7ni//, llnifnb 
(see LEMON). Ihit probably it. came 
into Kngli.sli from tlie Portuguesi' in 
India. It IS not in Minsben (2iid ed. 
1727). 

1104.— “ And in this l.iud of (tuilan snow 
never fulls, so hot is it ; unrl it produces 
iibuudiineo of citnais and limoB und oniitgnr. 

tamiiijas),"— ( Var/yo, f^lx\xvi 

c. ir>2G. — “Another is tho lime {Ihiul}, 
which IS very iilcntiful. Its Hi/,e is about 
that of a hen’.s egg, which it rescuiblc.s ii 
shaiHJ. If 0110 w'iii) IS pi»iM»nod t^pil.s and 
eat.s Its fihre.s, tlio injury done by the pousuii 
is averted.” — Jiuhti, ;{2S. 

l,^*6.‘k — “It us a fact that there are soino 
Portuguese so i»ig-houded that they would 
rnthor die than ncknowdodgo Ihut wo have 
here any fruit o(|ual Ut that of J'ortugal ; 
lint there arc many fruits hero that hear 
the tioll, as for instance all tho Jrncfan il’’ 
exfiinlta. J''or tho lemOUB of those parts nro so 
big that they look like citrons, hosides being 
Very tender and full of flavour, especially 
th«/so of ; whilst tho citrons them- 

selves are much better and more tender 
(than those of Portugal) ; and tho liSlBB 
{hnuiH) vastly hotter. . . - f/arrm, f. 

e. 1030— “Tho He inricht 11 s with many 
good things ; Buffolls, Uouis, Turtle, Hons, 
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BattN . . . also with Ornn{:f0M, LemonB, 
Lym^B. . . ."—Sir T, Htrbrrt, ‘ 2 S. 

“Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, I’oniognimitos, Crcnotins. . . — 

Friier, 110 ( “ Jtiiiiioting " from l<’r genfidn., 

(or, according to Prof. Skoni, for /eainietoti, 
a diiiiill. from Pr. funiiini dr S. Ji^fii,^ 

1000. — “ M’h(* Ishiiid (.lohiinnn) uhounds 
A\ith Fowls and Rion, \Mth Pepper, Yams, 
IMantons, Ronuiiocs, l’oljitoo.s, Orangos, 

Lemons, Limes, i'ino-appics, &c. ..." 

(hill [/to II, 100. 

LINGAIT, LINGAYET, LIN^ 
GUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
DHARI, s. Alal.r. / Can. 

LnHfdydtd, a iiU‘iiil)oi oi a Sixaito 
M‘( l in W. .nid S. India, mIioso iiumiiIut.s 
ntair tin* li//(ja (sot* LINGAM) ni a 
Miiali gold or Ml\(*r lio\ siispondod 
louiid the m‘( k. Tin* sort m.is louinlod 
in llif 12tli (■fiilnn 1 >n ]»asi\a Tlit*_\ 
ait* also ialli*d or l*/ja Na/ia, 

and have \arioiis .siilslix isioiis. [St*o 
i\'/.s*na, Mitdina, |il. iii 48 .vty. ; Mnnwr 
H'lllifuns, Jlr(thvi(iin,sin, 88.] 

- “ \t Ih'lifi) in this Kingdom arc a 
i/isti* ciillod Lingnits, ^^ll(» an* Imncd up- 
i h! hi." — J''j'i/n , la:!. This is still tlioir 

litiicllfd. 

I nufUK isgiNoii as tlic* iianu* or tith* 
oi lilt* King of ( 'ol mill >11111 (see QUILON) 
111 I In* 1 nil criitiirv, li\ Friar .lordaiius 
(]• 41 ), ^\lli(ll iniglil liavt* Iktu taken 
to dfiiolt* dial lu* l»(* 1 oiiged to tins 
st*i 1 ; lull tlii.s .st‘i!ins never to liave 
liat] follon t'l.s 111 Malabar. 

LINGAM, s. I'll is is taken from 
die S. Indian form of tin* wfird, wliieli 
in N. India is Skt. and Hind. Iifufa, ‘u 
token, badge,’ tJlt*., theiiee the 83’m- 
bol of Si Ml wliieh is so extensively an 
♦tl'jeet of worsliiii among die Hiiidii.s, 
in the form of a eyliuder of etoiic. 
'riie gre^it idol of Stminfith, destnned 
by Mahmud of (.jlliazin, and tlie object 
so iimcli romaiitu* narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of tliis kind. In tlie 
‘luotation of 1838 below, tlie word is 
Used simply for a budge of custe, 
which IS certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, but is probably a mistake as 
attributed in that sense to modern 
Vernacular use. The man may have 
bi en a lingait (q.v.), so that his badge 
was actually a figure of the lingam. 
F'Ut this clever autliore.ss often gels out 
of her depth. 

1311. — ''The stone idols called Linflr 
Mahtfdeo, which had been h long time 
ostablished at that place . . . these, up to 


this time, the kick of the horse of Islam 
hud not attempted to break. . . . Deo 
Nnrain foil down, and the other gods who 
had seats there raised their feet, and jumped 
.so higli, that at one leap they reached the 
f<iot of Ijunka, and in that atfnght the lin^B 
themselves would have lied, had they hud 
any leg.s to stand on."— .-I ot'w Khtneni, in 
Kthot, 1 ^, 91. 

ini(). — . . nbove this there is elevated 
thf figure of an idol, which in cfcocncy I 
abstain from iiainiiig, but which is called 
by the honthen Linga, and which they wor- 
ship «ith many biij)crst,itii)iis , and indeed 
fhr> regard it to such a degree that the 
heathen ol C.inara carr} well -wrought iningos 
• if the kind round their necks. This abomin- 
able custom was abolished by a certain 
Cfinara King, a man of reason and righteous- 
ness.’— (Jtnitii^ Dec \ 11. 111. 11 

ITliG. — “There an* .also some of them who 
weal a ecTt.ain stone idol called Lill|^am . . . 
round the neck, or else' in the hair of the 
head. . . .” — Vahutijii, (Vm/o. 7*1. 

1781 _ “ 'Phese Pagodas have each a small 
chamber id tin* (*enti*r of twelve foot sejuaro, 
with a lamp hanging over the Linghajn.”— 
PI. 

1799 — “1 had oftiMi remarked near the 
banks of llic rivulet u nuinborof little altars, 
with a linga of Mahadevn ujxin thorn. It 
seems fhej arc placed over the ashes of 
I{indu.s who have been Imnit near the spot," 
— Cn/fhrooir, m Lifi\ p. Inli. 

1809. - “Without was an immense lingam 
of black .stone." IaI. Vafrutia, i. ‘67^> 

1S14 . . two re.spoctable BrahiTnin.s, 

a iiain and his ^^ife, of the soevdar order; 
VI ho, having no children, hud made several 
religions pilgnningos, performed the aoous- 
ioined coremoines to the linga, and oonsulted 
the divines" — Forhr.'i, <h. Mem. ii. 364; 

1 2nd ud. li. 4 ; in ii. 164, lingam J. 

1838.—“ In addition to the preaching, 
Mr. (i. got hold of a nian*.s Lingum, or 
badge of cn.ste, and took it away.” — LkUr» 
friiiii Miulrivf, ITiG. 

1S43.— “The homage was |»aid to Lin* 
gamiem. 1’ho insult was offered to Ma- 
hometanism. Liur/anintni is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
form.” -Macau full S/ierrh oil (Jatrs of Soni- 
nauth. 

LINGUIST, s. An old woi*d for an 
iiitcrju’eter, foriin-Tly much used in the 
East. It long survived in China, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Prob- 
ably ad()]>ted from the Port. ling^iOj 
used for an inter] iretiw. 

irir>4.— “To a llinna of the factory (at 
Goa) 2 jiardaos nio^ily. . . ."—S. BoUUw, 
Toiiilio, 63. 

“To the linguoa of this kingdom 
(Ormuz) a Portuguese . . . To the ImgTlW 
of the custom-house, a bramen. — Ibid. 104. 

[1612. — “Did Captain ^ris’ UngOilt 

attend i. 68.] 
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1700.—“ I carried the Linguist into a 
Merchant’s House that was my Acquaint- 
ance to consult with that Merchant about 
removing that Remora^ that slop’d the Man 
of War from entriug into the Harbour." — 
A. Ilamilton, iii. 254 : [ed. 1744]. 

1711. — “Lingruists require not too much 
haste, having alv\iiys hvu or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the bettor Horring." 
— Lorl'yer, 102. 

1760.—“ T am .sorry to thiJik your Honour 
should have roa.s()n to think, that I have 
been auyv^ay eoiieerned in that unlucky 
affair that happened at the Nyruis, in the 
month of October but give mo leave 

to aasure your Honour that 1 was no further 
concerned, than as a Linguister for the 
King's Officrr who commanded the Tarty." 
— Letter to the (tov. of Fort St. (toorgo, 
from Antonio the LingnLit. in iJafn/nijtlt , i. 
396. 

1760-1810 — “If the ten .should nrc.sunu* 
to enter villages, public places, or l»azaars, 
punishment will bo inflicted on the linguist 
who accompanies them." - Itegulattom, at 
Canton, from The Fankime at Canton, p. 29. 

1882. — “ As up to treaty days, neither 
Tonsul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
wa.H acknowledged, whenever either of these 
officers made a communication ttjthc Hop}K), 
it had to bo done through the Hong mer- 
chants, to whom the dispatch was taken h\ 
a Ltngiaist.’’— T’/o’ Fankwu^at Canton, i». W). 

LIP-LAP, s. A vulgar mid dw- 
ijaragiiig nickiimno given in tlu* DiiUb 
Indies to Eurasians, and correspond- 
ing to Anglo-Indian chee-chee pi-v.). 
The jiroper iiicmiiTig of .seciii.'s 

to lx; till' un coagulated pulp of the 
coco-nut (see Rumphins^ bk. i. ch. 1). 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is not 
111 the diets., but Klhikert gn-es ,Iav. 
lap-lap^ ‘a dish-clout.’] 

1768-71. — “Children born in the ]iidie‘< 
are nicknamed liplaps by the Kuro}*can.s, 
although Imth fiarcnts may have come from 
Europe.”— E T. i. 315. 

LISHTEE, LISTEE, s. Hind. 
liahtl^ Englisli word, ‘a 

LONG-CLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton sliirtings, 
or Lancashire calico ; but first ajiplied 
to the Indian cloth of like kina ex- 
ported to England, jirobably because 
It was made of length unusual in India ; 
cloth for native use being ordinarily 
made in pieces sufficient only to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it may have been a corruption or ini.s- 
upprehension of Iwngi (see LOONOHEE). 
[Tnia latter view is accepted witliout 


question by Sir G. Birdwood {Rep. on 
Old Rec.^ 224), who dales its introduc- 
tion to Europe about 1675.] 

1670. — “We have continued to supply 
you ... in roguard the Dutch do so fullv 
fall in with tho Calicoo trade that they hail 
the la.st year 50,000 i)iccc.s of Long-cloth. 
LetUr from Court of E.l.C. to Madras, Nov. 
9th. Ill Notes and Fxts., No i. p. 2. 

[1682.—“ . . . for Long cloth bro\Mi 
F.uglish 72: Coved.s long & 2] l)road No. I. 

. . ." — Fringli, Diani, Ft. St. (tm. latsei. 
i. 10.] 

1727. — “ or SadrraMs l*atani, .i 

.small Factory l»clonging to the Jhitrh, to 
buy U}) long cloth.”— J. Jlannlton, i 358 ; 
[od. 17141. 

178.'». — “The tnuk* of Fort St David'-. 
c<»rnibt.s in long cloths of dillercnt colours.” 
— Cai laaiofl's Lift oj (Um, i. 5. 

18G5 -“Long-cloth, as it is termed, is tho 
mntoriul principally worn in the ’rrojucs,” — 
Wanng, Tropua! liisidnit, p. 111. 

1880. — “A (’himiman i-- probnbly tho hast 
man in tho world to bo taken in twice witli 
a irandiilont pioce of long-cloth " — Fall 
Mull hndgrl, Jun. 9. p. 9. 

LpNG-DRAWERS, s. Tins is an 
old-fa.sliioned equivalent for pyjamas 
(q.v.). Of late u IS eonliiief] to tbe 
Madia.s rresidcncv, aiid to outfitters’ 
lists. [Jlfowp/do drrtwirs were proliably 
like tlie.v*.] 

[162^i. — “ The} wear a pair of long 
Drawers of the sunn* Cloth, which co^cr not 
only their 'J’highs, hut legs also to tho Fuct,” 
— F. dtUa VaUi, lluk Scjc. i. 43.) 

1711. — “ ’J’hc better sort wear long 
Drawers, and u piece; of Silk, or wrought 
t'allico, thrown loose over the Shoulders.” — 

Lodger, 57. 

1774. — “. . . gave each private man it 
frock and long drawers of chinU.” — Farn.'^f, 
P. to N. fiiiinea, 100. 

3780. — “ Leroy, one of tho French hussars, 
who h;id saved me from being cut down by 
II} dor’s horse, gave mo some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which 1 had great 
want of." — Ron. John Lindsag in Lires of 
the Lindsags, iv. 266. 

1789. — “ It is true that they (tho Sges) 
wear only a short blue jacket, and liluo 
long draws.”— Note by ’I'ranslator of Scir 
A/ntuffhe- M, i. 87. 

1810.— “For wear fm hoard ship, puntii- 
loons . . . tuguthor with as many pair of 
wove cotton long-drawers, to wear under 
thorn.” — Wiltiamson, V. AI. i. 9. 

[18.53. — “The Doctor, his gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito dXKWWn.”— Campbell, Old Forest 
Ranger, 3r(i od. 108. J 

(See PYJAMAS, MOGUL BBEECEESr 
SHULWAURB, BI^BABB.) 
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LONG-SHOBE WIND, H. A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unjileasant wind that blows in some 
sejisons, especially July to September, 
Iroiii the south. 

1837.— “ This longshore wind w vory 
tlisii^rreoablo — a sort of sham sea-breeze 
l)l()wiug from Iho south , whoroas the real 
sea-hroezo blows from the onst ; it is a 
repulur obont upon the new-comers, feeling 
(lamp and fresh as if it were going to cool 
Oivi).”— LrttriK /ntin Mmims, 73 . 

[1879. — “Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, jirevml especi- 
jilly near the const. ” — Stiuuf, 8.J 

LONTAB, s. The }»;iliii leaves used 
in the Arcbi]u‘l.igo (as ni S. India) lor 
w riling on aie calb'd /rmfar-leaves. 
Filet (No. Til 79, i». 209) gives hmUtr as 
the MabiN name of Iw’o ]>alins, \i/. 
Jiorusst ua Jla h'Uifnrm is (.see PALMYEA, 
BRAB), ''iiid Linstomi fumJifolHt. [See 
CAD JAN.] [Mr. Sheat nole.s that 
Klinkert gives- “/..oidor, metathesis 
of run-tal^ leaf of the Uti tiee, a fan- 
palm whose hs'iN'Cs were once used for 
w riting on, hoTassHsfahclhformis.^' Ro7i 
is thus pi'ohaldy eijnivaleut to the 
Malay or in .srnne dialects rfa?/, 

‘leaf.’ The tree it.self is called pliuji 
{pohuii) ttiT in the E. coast of the Malay 
iViiin.snla, tar and ial being only vari- 
ants of the .same word. Scott, Mahnjaa 
JVards iv Faujlish. ]t. 121, gi\es . 

Lontar^ a palm, dial, form of dmui 
to I (Ml, Hind.).” (See TODDY.] 

LOOCHEB, s. Til is i.s often used 
in Anglo- 1 ml. culLujuial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lew’d loafer. It is 
pro]»erly Hind, larhrlid^ having that 
sense. Orme seems to have eon founded 
the Avord, more or le.ss, wdth Ifitiya (.see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in randununj 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 168) is Lmrhajtr. 
The place at Matlieran originally 
c.alled ^'‘Loiiisa Point ” has become 
“ Looclia Point ! ”] ' 

[1829.—“. . . nothing-to-do lootchRS of 
every sect in Camp. . . — Or. iSpurt. May. 

od. 1873, i. 121.] 

LOONOHEa »■ Hind, hmjl, per- 
haps originally Pe.rs. lunri and litnygi ; 
[but Platts connects it wit h Imga]. A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as what the 
French callpa(/ 7 ie, i.e. a cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hips 
And tucked in at the ujiper edge, which 


is the proper Mussulinan mode of 
wearing it ; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween tlie legs like a dhoty (q-v.), 
which is tlie Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. Tlie Ckmoon-e-is/ara further 
distinguishes between the lunggl and 
dhofl that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn ms (lcscril»ed, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn ]jy Hindus aloni*. Thi.s explana- 
tion must lielong to S. India. [“The 
luvgt, IS really meant to he w'orii 
round the waist, and j.s very gem.TalJy of 
a checked j)altern, but it i.s often used 
as a pagfin (see PUQGRY), more e.s- 
]»eciall\ tliat kiiow'Ti as the Koluit 
lintgi” (('oo/.sw?, Man. on Rinijah 
4). Eor illu.stratioiis of various iii(.>dts 
ol wearing the guriiieiit, .see Forbes 
Watson. Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes, pi. iii. iv.] 

1053. — “Longui cst vno petite pi^cc do 
lingo, dont, lu.s Intbon.s so sorvont a cucliur 
les purtie.'' imturollrs.” — J>e fa Jiaitlloife-tr- 
(run:. ,029. But m iho edition of 1657 it w 
given: “Longui o.st vn morooaii do lingo 
dont I’on .so sort iiu bum on Ihinjuio” 
(p. .047). 

1073 — “'I'ho Elder sat in a Row, w'hero 
the Men and VV onion, came down together 
to wash, having Lungies aliout thoir wastes 
onlA.” — h'nivT. 101. In the Index, Frjer 
e.\ plains as u “ WaHto-Clout.” 

1726. — “Silk Longis wath led border.-', 
160 pieces in a }>ack, 14 ruhidos long and 2 
broad ” — Vdfentljii, v. 178. 

1727. — “. . . For .some coarse checquered 
Clotl), enlled (Juvibaya (see COMBOY), 
Lungies, made of Potton-Yarn, the Natives 
w'oiiid bring Elephant's Teeth.” — .1. Humil- 
tun, i. 9 ; [ed. 1744] 

,, (In Fegu) "Under the Frock they 
have a Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
made fust about the Middle, . . ."—Jhaf. 
ii. 49. 

c. 1760. — “ Instead of petticoat.*! they wear 
what they call a loongeo, which is .simply a 
long jneco of silk or cotton Rtiiff.” — (trose, 
i. 1 13. 

c. 1809-10.— “Many use the Lunggl. a 
pioco of 1)1 ue cotton cloth, from .5 to 7 cubits 
long and 2 wide. It is WTapped simply two 
or throe times round the waist, and hangs 
down to the knee.” — F. /iuchanun. in Eastet a 
Jndta, lii. 102. 

LOOT, 8. & V. Plunder ; Hind. Inf, 
and that from Skt. lotra, for loptra, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder’; [rather Zwwf, 

* to mb ’]. The w'ord appears in Stock - 
dale’s vocahidary. of 1788, as “Loot — 
plunder, pillage.” It has thus long 
hetm a familiar item m the Anglo- 
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Indian colloquial. But between the 
(’hinese War of 1841, the Oiniejin 
AVar (1854-5), and the Indian Mutiny 
(1857-8), it gradually found ai'ceidanee 
ill England also, and is now a recog- 
nised constituent of the Eiidish Slunp 
Jh'rtmmnj. Adniiicil Sniytn has it in 
his Navdnil (ihmmj (1867) thus: 
"'Loot, nlunder, or itillage, a term 
ado]ited from dhina.” 

— ,St. FrunciH Xiiviur in ;i letter to 
0 friend in Portugal adiuomshing him from 
eueouraging an> friend of his to go to India 
seems to have the thing Lout in his mind, 
though of course he docs not use the word ■ 
“Nominom patnms amieorum tiionim in 
Indiam cum Pniufoctura tmtli, ad rogins 
]>ecunias, et negotia traotanda. Nam de illis 
vere illud scriptum capere licet . ‘Dclcantiir 
de libro vivontium et cMini justis non sen- 
bantur.' . . . invidiam tantum non culpam 
usus publieuR detrahit, duni vix diihitatiir 
fien non malt* (jnod iTn))uno fit. ( hitpie, 
semper, rapitur, congoritur, uufurtur. Somcl 
euptum nunquam redditur. ()\ns enumeret 
artes et tuuuiiia, imiedaruni ' E<iLiidem 
miran satis ne(iiieo, quot, praetor UMtatos 
niodos, nisolitis Hexionilms inaiispicatnni 
illud rapiendi verluiin (juuedani avuntiae 
bartiann c,(»njngct ' Pra<jti>y 

1007, Lib. V. Ep. vii. 

1842.- “ 1 believe 1 have already told you 
that I did not take any loot the indian 
word for )tlundor— so that I have nollnng 
of that kind, to which so many in this 
expedition helped themselves so hountifiiII\ 

- Cnliii (Jamphrll to his Sister, in L. of Ld. 
fVc, i. 120. 

,1 “In the Saugor district the 
jtlnnderers are beaten wlieiicvor tiiey are 
caught, l)ut there is a good deal of burning 
and ‘looting,’ os they call li." — J ndtan 
Adminintmfiuu of J.d. KHmUoroaqh. To Ote 
J). of Wflhnglon, May 17, }». 194'. 

1847. —-“Went to see Marshal Sonit’s 
pictures which ho looted in Spam. There 
arc many MurilloB, all lieautiful.’’ — /y/. 
Malau>»huni, Mem. of a, i Ej'-Mininter, i. 192. 

1858. — “There is u w'ord called ‘loot,’ 
w'hioh gives, unfortunately, a venial character 
to what would in common linghsh lie stylml 
roV»bery.” — Ld. Klyni^ Lettnn and Journah, 

•jir,. 

18«0.-“Loot, Bwag or plunder.”— AVawflp 

Jt/ft. B.V. 

1864. — “When I mentioned the ‘looting’ 
of villages in 1845, the word was jiriiited in 
italics as little known. Unhapinly it reipiire-s 
no distinction now, custom having rendered 
it rather common of late.”— A d/n/m/ IP. 11. 
tS7ntf(kf SifnoftniH, p. 52.’ 

1875. — “It was the Colonel Sahib who 
carried off the lootf’—T/te Dilemma, ch. 
xxxvii. 

1876. — “Public servants (in Turkey) have 
Vied with one another in a system of uni- 
versal Xaotf'—Jifavkwood'B Mag. No. cxix. 
p. 116. 


1878. — “ 'I’ho city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day by strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for lM)th the disjKisition 
to loot and the facilities for looting are ver>' 
great." - M/mh liird, Golden Gkeraovese, 34. 

1883. — “‘Loot’ is a word of Ea.sto'rn 
origin, and for a coiqilo of uontunos iiost 
. . . the looting of Delhi has been the day- 
dream of the most ))atriidic among the Sikh 
race.” — Jios. Smtth .v 7>//t of Ld. Laieremr, 
li. 245. 

,, “At Ta li fii . . . ji year or two ago, 
a tire, sU]i]M»sod to he an act J>f incendiarism, 
broke out among the Tihct.aii cucampmeuls 
winch were then looted !)> t’hiucsc.”-- 
ttffnlol Memo, on (Vintt'st Trudf tvilh Tibet, 
18S3. 

LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, .s. 

a. A ])lnmlcri‘r lliml. lOfl, Ifithjd, 

It'ffiiruld. 

1757 “A body of their LoucheOB (see 
LOOCHER) or j)liui(lcrers. who arc annod 
w'lth clubs, pas.sed into the (!ompuiiy'‘i 
territory.”— 0? an, ud 1803, ii. 129. 

1782.-- “ Even the rascally Looty wallabB, 
or M^.sorcaii hiussars, w’h(» had iu.st before 
1 m‘ 0 u mcdit/iting a general ilt'Kcrtion to us, 
now ])res.sc(i upon out Hank.s and rear.” — 
Mum if s Aajnttire. ‘295. 

1792. — “The (‘(>lon(‘l found him as much 
dismayed as if he had been Mirnmtided by 
the %vholo Austnau army, and busy in 
l*lucing an am i nisi '.-id c to cati li about six 
lOOties.” ■ Letter of T. MunVo, in Jjtfe 

,, “"J’hih body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) liad Ision branded gcncially by the 
name of LootiOB, but thi'v had some little 
title to a better a]»pellation, for they were 
. . . not guilty of tlio.se sanguinary and 
inhtimun deeds. . , Mwinui Courier, 
Jan. ‘26. 

1793. “A party w’ns immediately sent, 

who released 27 half-starved wretches in 
hciivy irons ; among them was Mr. Kandal 
C'aflmun, n midshipman taken 10 years before 
by Sufi rein. 'J’ho roniiunder w'ore private 
soldiers ; some of whom had been taken Viy 
the Looties , others were deserters. . . — 

Jtiro»isA\irrutiei^ ji. 157. 

"b. A (liMcrciil, word istlie Ar. — Pere. 
fdtlif, bcuriiig a worse ‘one 

of till* jicojdt; of Lot,’ and more gener- 
ally ‘a Idackgiiard.’ 

[1824.- “They were singing, dancing, and 
making the luti all the livelong day." — 
Jlifjji llahu, od. 1851, p. 444. 

[1858.— “The Loutis, who wandered from 
town to tiwn with monkeys and other 
animals, taught them tf) east earth ujion 
their heads (a sign of the doo|:>eRt grief 
among Asiatics) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkh or 
Akhcheh.” — Ferrier, B. of t/te AfglwM, 101. 

[1883.— “Monkeys and baboons are kept 
and trained by the Lfttil, or professioiui 
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luilfoonB ."— Modern 7Vr«<tt, od. 1891, 

The people of Sliira/ are noted f(»r 
a fondness for jingling jdi rases, eoniinon 
enough uniong nuiiiy Asiatics, includ- 
ing the ])eo])le of India, wliere one 
constantly liears one’s servants s]jeak 
of vluiuhl-aukl (for chairs and tables), 
Vdukar-chdkar (wliere hoth are Inm- 
e\er real words), ‘sei’vants,’ Likrl- 
«/./•/, ‘sticks and staves,’ and so forth. 
Uegardiiig this Mr. Wills tells a slor\ 
{Modem J^L-raia^ ]). 2.'lt)). 'I'lie late 
Ministi'r, Kawani-nd-Daulat, a Shi- 
iM/i, was asked hv the SliiTh . 

•‘Why is it, Kiiwum, that uni Shlrn/.iH 
nlw.'iys talk of Jxohnh-nififinh and .so on * 
^ on alwii\s add a nonsense-word , i^ it for 
t iiphony 

‘Oh, Asylum of the I inverse, may 1 t»o 
\our (suentiee ' No respeeUihle jM-tson in 
Sliirre/ doe-, s(», only tlio IGti-ptlti says it ' 

LOQUOT, LOQUAT, s. Asuh-acid 
fruit, a naliu* oi (’hiiia and Jap.in, 
Avliich has heen naturali.sed in Indni 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
IS callisl nt'spold (linpjHweac (.la])an 
medlar). It is Kriohotrtin /aponua^ 
Lindl. 'I’he name is that used in 
S. ('hina, lu-kuh, jiidii, at (\inlon /«- 
and meaning ‘ rush -orange.’ 
Elsewhere in C’hina it is called jn-pa. 

I1821.— ‘‘'rho Lacott, a Chitu'so fruit, not 
unlike a jilmn, was produced also in giivit 
I'lenty (at Bangalore); it is sweet i\lien 
ripe, and hoth used for tarts, and oaten as 
di'ssort.”-- Hooh, Miiisum.s in J/niZ/v/,'. and 
Mjisorv, 2nd od Ifitt.J 

1878.— “. . . the vollow loquat, poach- 
skinnod and ploa.sant, hut i»rodigal of .stones.” 
• '/Vi J{(thinitou, Jn Mji /ndunt dnrdm. 49. 

e. 1880.— “A loquat tree in full fruit is 
I'rohahly a sight novor seen in England 
hoforo, dmt ‘the phenoiiieiiun ' i.s now on 
view at UichiDond. (Tliis was in the garden 
<’f Ijady Parker at Stawoll House.) We are 
told that it has a fine erop of fruit, coni- 
nrisiiig atiout a dimon buTieho.s, each bunch 
hoing of eight or ten lioautif nil lorries. . . ." 
— Nnoejxiper cnitintj inourtr Inst). 

LOSCHA, s. A small kind of ves-Mcd 
hsed in the (’liiiia coasting trade. 
<dles explains it as having a hull of 
European build, hut the masts and 
sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 
Eurojiean skipper and a Chinese crew. 
'I'he word is said t-o have heen intro- 
<luced by the Portuguese from S. 
America {Qiles^ 81). But Pinto’s pas- 
^dge shows how early the word was 
iised in the China seas, a fact wliich 


throws doubt on that view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
ckucn, a sort of fighting ship, or Port. 
lancha^ our laiwch (2 N. rf; Q. iii. 217, 
236).] 

l.'ilO. — “ Now liocauHe the Lorch {lotclin)^ 
wherein Avtama dr Faria came from Patana 
leaked Aery much, he commanded all liia 
soldiorn to jms*! int^ri another Viettor vessel 
. . . and arriving at a Itiver that about 
ovotiiiig wo found tow'ardfi Hio Knst, he cast 
liiichor a league luil at Sea, by roaMou his 
•Uiiik . . . drew mneh water, HO that fearing 
the Hands . . . he sent Chrislomno ItorralhjQ 
with 14 Soldiers iti the Lorch up the River. 

. . .” — Pinio (orig. cap. xlii ), p. .'iO. 

‘‘Co islo nos partumos doste lugar 
do Liiito rnuyb* eiiibandoiradoa, com as 
giiAia^ toldudas de pafios de sedu, et os 
juiicos e lorchas co duas ordons de jiavoses 
jior bandn ” Pmlo, ch Iviii t.r, “And ho 
we started from Laibi all dreshod out, the 
lojis dra}n‘d with .silk, and the junks and 
lorchas with two tiers of banners on each 
side.” 

1613 — ‘‘And they use smaller vchsoIs 
eidled lorchas and hinhin ('(), and those never 
use more than 2 oars on each wide, which 
.servo both for nirlflors nnd for oars in the 
river IraMic fuidniliv dr Jiitrdia, f. 26c. 

18.^0 . Mr PnrkoH rejiorted to his 

sui»erior, Sir.lohn Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
the faot.s in connexion VA’itli an outrage 
which hud boon committed on u Britinh- 
owned lorcha at Canton. Tho lorcba 
‘Arrow,' emjiloyed in tho river trade lie- 
twcon Canton and tho mouth oi tho riyor, 
ooniiiiainlod by an Engli.sh captain and Hying 
an English Hag, had boon boa rdod by a 
party of Mandarins aiul thoir escort w’hile 
at anchor near Butch Folly.” — lioulqrr, H, 
of C/iinu, 1884, ill. 390. 

LOBT, s. A name given to various 
brilliantly-coloured varieties of jiarrot, 
which are found iii tlie Moluccas and 
other islands of the Archipelago. The 
W'ord is a corrujition of the Malay nuri^ 
‘a jiiirrot’; hut the corruption seems 
not to he very old, us Fryer retains the 
correct form. Perhajis it came through 
the French (see Laillier lielow). [Mr. 
Ske.at writes : “ Luri is hardly a cor- 
ruption of 7 C?n'; it is rather a parallel 
form. The two forms appear in 
different dialects. Niiri may have 
heen first introduced, and Iftn may^ he 
some dialectii^ foriii of it.”] Tlie first 
quotation show’s that /mV.v' were im- 
ported into S. India as early as the 
14th century. They are still imported 
thither, wdicre they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured parrots.’ [Can. pancJuivama- 
gini.i 
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c. 1330.—“ Parrots also, or jxjpiniays, 
aftor their kind, of every possible colour, 
exce])t black, for black ones arc never 
found ; but white nil over, and green, and 
rod, and also of mixed colours. The birds 
of this India seem really like the creatures 
of Paradise .” — Friar Jonlan ns, 29. 

c. 1430. — “In Handaii throe kinds of 
parrot are found, some with red feathers 
and a yellow beak, and some parti -coloured 
which are culled Noti, that is brilliant.”— 
Conti, in Jiafia in tJie XVtfi Cent., 17. The 
last words, in l'oggi<»'s original liutin, are: 
“quos Fonts api»ellant hoe e.‘<t liitido.\," 
showing that Conti connected the w^ord with 
the Perh. /o7 1 “ luj\ ” 

lf»16. — “ In these islands there are nianj 
coloured parrots, of very spleinhd eoUairs ; 
they are tame, and the Moors cull them 
nure, and they arc much valued " — Jtinltma, 
202 . 

1555.— “There are hogs also with homes 
(see BABI-ROUSSA), and itarals which 
prattle much, which the\ call NoriB."— 
Galvano, E.T. in llaU. iv, 424. 

[1598. — “I’here conioth mb) India out of 
the Island of Molucus beyond Mal.seca a 
kind of birdcs called Noyras , they are like 
Purrattes. . , Linsdintm, Hak. Soc. i. 

307.1 

1601.—“ Psittacorum passim m sylvis 
multao turraue obvolibint. Sod in Molnc- 
canis Inaulis per Malaccain avis aha, Noyra 
dicta, in Iniliam im])ortatur, quae psitt4ici 
facicra universiin cxpnuut, r|uem cantu 
qu(K]ue adamuHsim uemulfttur, nisi <juo<l 
^nni.s rubicundis crobrionhus vestitur.”— 
he Bnj, V. 4 . 

1073 — “. . . ( iock.aUjon-s and Newries from 
Bantam, ” — 7'r//<»r, 116. 

1682.— “ITic Lorys arc about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in the JMetherlands. 
. . . There are no birds that the Indians 
value more ; and they will sometimes pay 
30 nx dollars for one. . . .” — Nieuhof, Ztr 
enLavt-]{n£r, ii. 287. 

1698. — “ Brought a.shore from the llosolu- 
tion ... a Newry and four yards of broad 
cloth for a prescnl Ui the Havildur."— In 
WJieeler, i. 333. 

1705. — “ On y trouve de quatre sortes do 
perroquets, s^-nvoir, jiornsjuets, lauxifi, i)or- 
niches, Acacatoris." — Lmltuar, 72. 

1809.- 

“ Twaa Camdeo riding on his lory, 

'Twaa the immortal Youth «)f L«jve.” 

Kehama, x. 19. 

1817.- 

“ Gay sparkling loorieB, such us gleam 
between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 

In the warm isles of India's summer sea.” 

Mokaii.no,. 

LOTA, B. Hind. hut. The Rniull 
spheroidal brass pot which Hindus use 
for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 


Indian application ; but natives also 
extend it to the spherical pii>kin.s of 
earthenware (see CHATTY or QHURRA.) 

1810.—“. . . a lootah, or brass water 
vo.ssol.” — 1’. M. ii. 284. 

LOTE, s. Mod. Hind, lot, being a 
corruption of Kng. A bank- 

note ; .sometiiucs called bdnklOt. 

LOTOO, s. Bunn. IThrat-d'hau, 
‘lioyal Court or IJull’ ; the ('liji-f 
Council of State in Burma, compoM-d 
nonnnally of four Wungyis (see WOON) 
or Chiel Ministers. It.s name desig- 
iiate.s more ])ro])erly the ])lacc of 
meeting ; conqiare Utar-Chaniwr. 

1792. — . . in ciqutal eases he transmits 
the evideneo in wilting, with his ojunioii, U> 
the LotOO, orgrniid chamber ef eonsiiltutiDii, 
where the council of sUito as.scinblo,s. . . - 

St/oo’s, 307 . 

1819 — “ITic tirsi and most respectable of 
the tribunals is the Luttd, comprised of 
four presidents culled i’uiifitii, w'ho are 
ohosen by the so\oreign tn'iii tho oldest 
and most cxiionoucod Mnndanns, of four 
assistants, and a great chancery.” — iSaiifjn'- 
1 ) 1(1 no, 16-t. 

1827. — “ Kvor\ royd edict requires by 
law-, or rather b\ usage, the sanction of this 
council • indeed, the King’s name never 
appears In any edict or proclamation, tho 
acta of the Lut-d’haii heing in fact con- 
sidered his acts.” — CrawjTint’s Jonrnalf 401. 

LOUTEA, LOYTIA, . s. A 

Cbinesi* title of respect, used by 1-hc 
older writers on Chiiui foi* a Cbiuese. 
offii’ial, much us we still usi* mandarin. 
It IS now HO ol).solctc tliat Ciles, we see, 
omibs it. “It Avould almost seiMu 
certain that this is the word given as 
follow's ill C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of 
the Foochow OtaJrri : ^ Lo-tia.' . . . (in 
Mandarin lMo-tin')h. general ajijiellative 
used for an officer. It means ‘Vener- 
able Father’ (p. 215). In the Court 
dialect Ta-lao-yd, ‘Great Venerable 
f’atlier ’ is the appellative used for any 
ollicer, 11 ]) to the 4th rank. The yr 
of this (‘xpressioii is quite different 
from tlie tyd or lia of the former” 
{Note hy M. Tci'rien de la Oonperie). 
Mr. Bai»er, after giving the same ex- 
])lauation from Carstuirs Douglafl’s^ 
Amoy Dirt., adds ; “ It would seem 
hidierouH to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, &e.) are, however, universally 
known in China as Fu-mu-kmn^ 
‘Parental Officers’ (lit. ‘ Father-aud* 
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Mother Otticers ’) and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal governniciit.” 

c. 1560.— “ Everyone that in China hath 
any office, <'ominniid, or di^Mutic by tho 
King, is called Louthia, vvhioh i.s to say 
with us iSn'ior." — frn-ymrila Cric:, in Purchiu^, 
lii. 169. 

,, “ I shall have occasion to s|*cako 

of n certain Order of geiitlcnicn ihnt nre 
called Loutea ; 1 will hrst thcrcfoi expound 
what this word signiffeth. I^mlea is as 
mucho as to say in our langu.'ige as S\r. . . 

— (r'afeotio I'irniro, by It. \\\Ihd(. li. ; 

led. 1810, ii. '.18]. 

l.W).- “ And although all the Kinge's 
officers and justices of what s(»rt of .adnniiis- j 
tration they arc, l»o geiiorally called by the 
name of Loytia , >ct eucrio one hatli ii 
speciall and a iiarticiilar name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his office.’’— J/c /<(/<*-(/, tr. by 
li 11. 101. 

1598.— “.Not any Man in Clnno is 
esteemed or accounted (jf, for his Inrth. 
family, ‘T nehes, but ouoly for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that servo at 
every towne, and liave tho govenuueut of 
(tho same. They arc called Loitiaa and 
Miindonjns." n, 119, |llak. Soy. i. 

m\. 

1618- “ n’ho t'hina had h'ttors 

this da> i>er \mi.n of XaMiia (see 8ATSUMA) 

. . . that the letters I sent are received h} 
the noblemen in ('hina in good parte, and a 
mandarin, or lo3rtea. aj»poinlod to com for 
. I upon. . fW/'.s, Oun'!/, li. 44. 

1681. “'riiey call . . . tho lords and 
gentlonicn Loytias. . . ."—Mart me:: (ft- la 

lUifhtef (‘iinijirnilio, *26. 

LOVE-BIRD, s. The bird t-o v liich 
111 i.s name is ajijdied in Bengal is the 
]‘retty litth* lorikeet, Loriculust vi'rjudi.% 
S])urriiiaii, called in Hind, htfhtn or 
‘ pendant,’ heeauMe of its ipiaint habit 
oT sleejiiiig .su.sj tended by the chut.s, 
head downward.s. 

^ LUBBYE,LUBBEE,s. [Tel. L<thln\ 
Tam. //(/pjanJ; Hfcordiiig to C. P. Brown 
and tile Madrua Gloss, a Dravidian 
corruption of ^Arnhl. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mn.s.sulmans in 
creed, but sneaking Tamil, supposed 
to be, like tiie Moplahs of the west 
<’oast,the descendants of Aral) emigraiitn 
hy inter-marriage with native women. 
“There are few elas.ses of natives in S. 
India, who in energy, industry, and 
jieraeverance, can compete with the 
Liibbay ” ; they often, as pedlars, go’ 
about selling heads, precious atones, &c. 

1810.— “Some of these (early emigrants 
from Kufa) landed on that part of tho 


Western coast of India called the Concan ; 
tho others to the eastward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of tho former are the 
Nemficts ; of the latter the Lubbe ; a name 
probably given to them by the natives, 
from that Arabic i»article (a modification of 
Liihlu'ih) corresponding with the English 
herr 1 uvi, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. The Lubbe protend to one com- 
mon ijrigin with the A^'caj/rts, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter -marriage 
with tho n.atives , but the Nrcayd.^ affirm 
that the Lubbe n>‘fj the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the phy.siognomy of tins very nuinerou.s 
class, mill in their stature and form, a 
strong rosoiiibhiijce to tho natives of Abys- 
siniii.” — M Jhst. Slctilica, i. 246. 

1836. — “Mr. Bo}d . . . descrihos tho 
Moors under the namo of Chofuuf (see 
CHOOLIA) . and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designates thorn by tlio appellation of 
Lubbes. 'I’hcse epithets are however not 
uduiissilJe , for the former is only oontined 
to a particular soel among them, who are 
rather of an inferior (•rude ; and the latter 
to the priests who officiate in their temples ; 
and also us an honorary affix to tho proper 
immos of some of their chief men.” — Simon 
(\tnr Cfiitty on (hf Mvorn of Crylon, in J.Il. 

S(fc. 111. 3IJ8. 

1868. — “ The Labbeis are a curioiLs caste, 

said by .some to bo the descendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith .some centuries ago. It seoms most 
probable, however, that tliey are of mixed 
l)Ioo<l. They arc, eompanitivoly, u fine 
.strong active race, and generally contrive 
to keep themselves in easy eircumstanoos. 
Many of them live b^ traffic. Many are 
smitli-s, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fishermen, boatmen and tho like. 
. . Madura Manual^ Pt. ii, 86. 

1869. In a paper by I)r. Shortt it is 
stated that the Lubbays are found in largo 
numbors on tho East (’oast of the Peninsula, 
between Puboat and Negapatani. Their 
headquarters are at Kagorc, tho burial 
place of their patron saint Nagori Mir 
Sahib. They excel as morchant.s, owing to 
their energy and industry.— In Trans. Ethn, 
Soc. of London, N.S. vii. 189-190. 

LUCKBBBAUG, s. Hind. Uikni^ 
lagrdy lakarhagghd, lagarbagghd, *a 
hyeim.’ The form lakarbaghd is not 
in the older diets, but is given by 
Platts. It is familiar in Ui)})er India, 
and it occurs in Hn-keft Bengal Gazettcy 
June 24, 1781. In some parts tliii 
name is applied to the leopard, as the 
extract from Buchanan .shows. Tlii.'i 
is the case among the IJindi-speaking 
people of the Himalaya also (see 
Jiraon). It is not clear what the 
etymology of tlie name is, lakavy lakrti 
meaning in their everyday sense, a 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 
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Hind, and Malir., in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘stiff’, gaunt, 
emaciated,’ and tliis iiuiy lie the sense* 
ill which it is anjilicd to the hyena. 
[More ju’oliahly the name refers to the 
har-like stripes on tlie animal.] 
Another name is Z/ony/r///, or (aji- 
]»arently) ‘hone-tiger,’ from its hahit 
of gnav ing hones. 

c. lf<09 — “It WHS .siiid not t«> nn- 
eoiunioii in iho MUithcrn jiarts of the district 
(Bhnpnlpnr) . . . hut thoujrh 1 have otTcrod 
an]i>lc rewiird'', 1 have not t>oen nl)le to 
l»rocure n .specimen, rlciid or alive ; and the 
/nijnmi Ks called at Miinj'jrer Lakravagh.” 

, , “ The li yauna or Lakravagh in this 
■district has acijuinsd an iineomnum dei'reo 
of ferocity.”-'/'. Budianuny Lusttni /nfim, 
iii. 142-3. 

[1849.— “The man seized hi.** gun and 
"hot the liyena, hut tlie ‘lakkabakka’ got 
■off.” — Airs. Afddntzit , Lil* tu th* AIi.^inon. 
11 152.] 

LUCKNOW, n.p. PiojuTly Lulh- 

vfui , tlie M ell-known cajiihil of the 
Nawabs and Kings of Oudh, and the 
residence of tlie (ffiief (.‘oniini.ssioner 
of that llritifih ProMuce, till the office 
>vas united to that of the Lieiit.- 
Oovernor of the N.AV. Provinces in 
1877. [The iiaine ajijiears h) he a 
corruption of the ancient Lakshuumd- 
founded hy Lalcshniavn^ hrother 
of Kamacliandra of Ayodh;\ a.] 

1 52S.— “ On Saturday the 29th of the latter 
.Icintidi, 1 reached Luknow; and having 
.surveyed it, passed the river Udiiiti ami 
oncamped.”— p. 381. 

[c. 1590. — “Lucknow is a large city on 
tlio hanks of the (luniti, delightful in its 
surroundings.”— Jj/,, od. .farirtt, ii. 173.] 

“ Jn Affra the Hollanders have also 
an House. . . . Formerly they had a good 
trade there in .selling Hcarlul ... ns also 
in buying tho.se cloths of .lelaiKmr and 
Laknau, at 7 or 8 days journey from 
.lyrtt, where they also keep an hou.se. . . 

— Jtt'rnlrr, K.'I'. 94 ; [ed. (^tmjitahte, 292, who 
identifies ./rfa^Mmr with Jalalpur-Nahir in 
the Fysittbad district.] 

LUDDOO, s. H. IcuUJf'f. A common 
native sweetmeat, consisting of halls 
of sugar and ghee, lni^t with wheat 
-and gram flour, and w'itli coeoanut 
kernel rasped. 

[1826.— “My friends . . . culled me Ihmit 
le luddoo, or the great man’s sport.”— 
l*andurang Ilari, ed. 1873, i. 197. 

[1828.— “When at large we cannot even 
got mlrri (porridge), but in prison wo oat 
ladoo (a sweetmeat).” — 7W, Ainmi*, Cal- 
cutta reprint, ii. 185. J 


LUOOW, TO, V. This is one of 
tho.se imperatives transformed, in 
Anglo-Indian jargon, into inffmtives, 
whicli are referred to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEBOW. H. iiif. hujd-iuJ, iin- 
jHTativc hufd-it The incaiiiiig.s of 
hujduil^ as gi\cn hy Slmke.s])ear, are: 
“to ajiplv, clcKsc, attach, join, fix, 
affix, ascrihc, im])o.s»‘, lay, ;itld, ])lace, 
]iiit, jilaiit, set, .shut, sjiivad, fa.steii, 
connect, pla.stcr, jiiit to work, ein])loy, 
engage, use, inipiitc, rcjiort anything 
in tlie way of .scandal ni- malice” — 
ill which long li.st lu* lias omitted 
one of the most common uses of the 
vi'i'h, in its Anglo-1 ndi.'in foim 
which i.s“to hiy a ho.it alongside the 
.shore or wharf, to moor.” Tin* fuel is 
\hiii laffdnd is llie ;icli\c torni of the 
neuter Aerh huf-mJ, ‘to touch, lie, to 
I he in contact witli,’ and used in all the 
neuter sense." ot winch JatiOtui e\]ircs.si‘.s 
the tran^itne ‘^eiisi's. l»c"i<le.s neuter 
hufnd, active littfdiid, wi* ha\e a 
.sciondary i-asual \crli, hujiviinu^ ‘to 
cau.se to applv,’ Ac. Ltnird, latjdmt 
are j»re,suma)»]y the same word.s as our 
and Zai/, A -S. and If'vqan^ 

mod. Germ. Ucqm and Uyen. And the 
ineuiiing ‘lay’ iimleilu'S all the .senses 
which Sliake-'jiear gives of hiqd-vd. 
[Sec SVvmf, Conctav Ktijm. Ihd. s v. lie.] 

11839 - “’rhey lug&oed, or wrro fastened, 
alHiut u rjuartcr of a mile i»cl()w u‘». . . — 

Ihn'idtMit, Tmi'fls m ( pjMi ludm. ii. 20.] 

LUMBERDAR, s. Jlmd. lam- 
hnnldr^ a w'ord foimed Iroiii tlie 
Eiiglrsh won! ‘ ynna/irr ’ with the Pei’S, 
tcrniinulion -ddr, and meaning properly 
‘the man who is registered hy a 
iinmher.’ “ Tlie regi.slered repre.senUi- 
tive of a ro]iareenary eonimniiily, wdio 
IS iv.s}»onsihle for Government revenue.” 
{Carimj]}) “ d'lie cultivator wdio, either 
on Ills ow'ii account or as tlie rejire- 
sentutive of otlier memhers of the 
village, jiays the Government dues and 
i.s registered in the Collector’s Roll 
according to liis mimher ; as the repre- 
sentative of till* re.st he may hold the 
' offii-e hy descent or hy election.” 
{IVilmi}), 

[1875. — “ . . . (’liotu Khun . . . was 
cx(!oodin^ly useful, and really frightened 
the nstonishod LamlNldan.”— WUaoiiy A bode 
of Bhow, 97.] 

LUNGOOR, 8. Hind. UinqUr, from 
Skt. Idnydlin^ ‘caudatus.’ I’he great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
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Wy Hindus, and ideiititied with tlin 
nn)iikcy-god Ilaimnifni. '’I’lio genus is 
Presbjites, llliger, of which s(*vcral 
MK'cicH arc now <liHcriniiiiatcd, hut the 
(iiHcnuiccs an* small. [See JUmij'ord^ 
Mdimnaha^ 27, who clas‘'cs tlie LaiUfftr 
as St'ttiKniiithacus The auinial 

IS well descrihed hy Aelian in tlie 
following (luolation, whicli will re<'all 
to many what they have w’ilnessed m 
lhi‘ siihiiih.s of lienares and olher great 
Hindu cities. The Lumirfr of tlie 

PrnKfi IS 7*. EnirUns. 

c. 2a(). ‘‘ Anionj; the I’rasii of India they 

say that there exists a kind of ajio witli 
hiiuifm iiitelli^^eiiee 'I'liese atiiiiiids seem Ic* 
lie about till! Hi/e of IImcjimmii do^^s 'I'tieir 
front hair InoUs all pruwn turret her, and any 
one i^jnorant of the ti'uth \\oiild sn\ that it 
was dressed artilieiall n . 'Phe heaid is like 
that of a satyr, ami the tail strong like that 
()1 a lion. All the rest ol the hod^ is wliitc, 
hut tlie head and the tad are »od. Tliese 
i roatures are taiiui and gentle in eharaetor, 
hut by raee and uiauncr of life they are \Mld. 
'I’he^ go ahout in crowds in the snhurhs of 
(now La tag"' is a eity <*f the Indi.ans; 
and oat the hoiled riee that is put out for 
thonihy the King's order. Every da> their 
<hnnor is elegantly set out. llioirig eaten 
their till it is said that thev roturn to their 
jiarents in the wikkIs m an orderlv manner, 
and never hurt anybody that tiiey meet 
hv the way.” Ih Ant. AiUmnl. 

\vi. 10. 

“ An alarm was given by one of the 
sentries in eoMseiiuom'e of a hatiooii ilrawdng 
near his jKist. 'I'ho eharaetor of tlie intruder 
wa.s, however, soon detected hy one of the 
Huwarrs, wlio on the Sepoy’s repeating his 
exolanmtion of the broken English ‘Who 
goes 'ore ’ said with ii laugh, ‘W hy do y<»n 
ehallongo the lungOOr? lie cannot answer 
you.”' — Jlfher, ii. S.'i. 

18r>0. — “1 found myself in immediate 
proximity hi a sort of parliament or gt'iieral 
Mssonihly of the largest and most humuii- 
hko monkeys 1 hud ever seen. Thoro were 
at least 200 of them, great lungoors, Homo 
»|intefour feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces ontuiiK'od hy a fringe of snowy whisker.” 
— A Fhf 0)1 tht' ij /ar/, 4 d, 

1884.— “ liOH.s iiitoroHting personally than 
the gildwm, hut an animal of very developed 
social instincts, is Sttuint/ntliecus fiihllutt. 
otherwise the Eongal langur (Ho) fightx 
f(‘r his wives according to a eustom not 
unheard of in other cases; hut what is 
peculiar to him is that tlie vanquished males 
‘ receive oharge of ah the young ones of 
their own sox, with v.hom they retire to 
some noighhouring jungle.’ Schoolnia-sters 
and private tutors will read this wuth 
interest, as showing thi! origin and early 
ilisabilities of their profession.”- »Snfnninjf 
May 31, on StfnulafAs Aaf. Jltsf. nf 
Mamnutlia of India, &c. 


LUNGOOTT, 8. Hind, langotl. 
The original application of this word 
seems to he the scantiest modicum of 
covering w'orn foi decency hy some of 
the low'cr classes when at vvork, and 
tied hcfoiv ami hehind hy a string 
round the waist ; hut it is' sometimes 
a]»])lied to the more ample dkotl (see 
DHOTY). According to R. Drummond, 
ill (luzernt the “ Langoth orLungota” 
(ms lie writes) i*-' “a pnlty hroad piece 
of cotton clotli, tied round the hivech 
hy men and hovs hatliing. . . . The 
dimmntive i.s Langotee, m. long slip of 
clol.h, stitcliecl to a loin hand of the 
.Slime .stufl, and forming exactly the 
T hand age of English Surgeons. . . .” 
This di.stinet Kill is jirohahly originally 
correct, and the use of hnujfita hy 
Ahdurni//,rik would agree with iL 
The use of the w’ord has spread to 
some of the Indo-Chinese countries. 
Ill the (jiiotaLiou from Mocipiet it is 
ui>]died in s]v(‘aking of an American 
Indian near the R. Amazon. But the 
writer had I>eeii in India. 

c. ] 122. — “The lilaek'i of this country have 
ilio body nearly naked , they wear only 
bandages round the iiiirldlceaLled lankoutah, 
which doseond from the navol to above the 
knoo.” -AM uvrn:zdk\ in Jmha in XV. Cmt, 
37. 

ir»2d.— “Thoir poasants ami the lower 
«'lu.saes all go about naked. They tio on a 
thing which they cull a langoti, which is a 
pioc’o of clout that hang.s dow'ii two amns 
from the navel, as a covor to their naked- 
neas. JJelow this pendant modo.Hty-oloiit 
is another slip of cloth, ono ond of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then passing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of the langoti behind. " 

— linhrr, 333. 

c. 1(509. — “ Leur capitairie auoit fort 
bonne fayou, encore qu’il fust tout nud ot 
luy soul a unit vn langOUtin, (lui est vne 
]>olite })ieee do coton pointe.” — Mtirijimt, 77. 

1653.— “Langouti ust une p 1 ^ce de linge 
dont les Indou .so sornont h eachor los partie-s 
iiaturelle.s ” — I)v ia lioulfaiff-fc Gouz, ed. 

1657, p. 5-17. 

[18‘22.— “The boatmen go nearly naked, 
Holdom wearing moro than a loi^tttty. . . 

— ira/Awr, Fi/tef'n Yfun in Jmlia, 410.] 

1869.--“ Hoii costumo so ccmiposo, comme 
celiii do tons les Cambodgions, d’uno vest© 
oonrte ct d’lm langouti.”— /trr. rftvi Dmx 
MtmdeA, Ixxix. 8.51. 

“They wear nothing but tlie langoty, 
which IS a string round the loins, and a 
piece of ck»th about a hand’s breadth faatonod 
to it in front.”- {li^f tod), p. 20. 
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LUNKA, n.p. Skt. Laftka. The 
<.»ldest name of Ceylon in tin* literature 
both of Buddhism and BrahinaniHm. 
Also ‘ an island ’ in general. 

, s. A kind of strong ( heroot 

much prized in the Madras Presidency, 
and so called from being made of 
tobacco grown in the ‘ islands ’ (the 
loc.al term for wliich is laiikti) of the 
Oodaverv Delta. 


M 


MA BAP, s. ‘ Ap nifi-bsip hfti Ich hdu- 
wand !' ‘ Voii, my Lord, ar<‘ my niotln*r 
and father ' ’ This is an address from 
a native, seeking assistance, or begging 
release from a ]iwn.dty, oi reluctant to 
obey an order, which the young sdhih 
he^irs at first with astonishment, but 
soon as a matter of course, 

MABAR, u.p. The name gueii in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
<oaat of India which wc call Coro- 
mandel. The word is Ar. 7««7iar, ‘ the 
ferry or cross! ng-j)lace.' It is not clear 
how the name came to be aj^idied, 
whether because the Arab ve.ssels 
habitually touched at it.s jjorts, or be- 
cause it was the place of croasing to 
tleylon, or lastly wdiether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras CIohs. says 
it was so called because it was ttie 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon ; also see Loffan, Malahary i. 
280.] We know m> occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 

c. 1203. — “I saw in the hands of an 
Indian trader very heiiutiful iiiutH, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with mo.st 
pleasing colours. . . . ^’he merchant told 
me . . . that those mats were woven of 
the Indian plantain . . . and that they 
sold in Mabax for two dinars apiece ^4 bd- 
AUallfy ReUUian de V Kg ypte, p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Pauthior’s notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex- 
tracted from Chinese official annals regard- 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Eaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa-'rh.— (See 
pp. 600-605). 

c. 1292. — “When you leave the Island 
of Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 


you enmu to the great provinou of Maabax, 
which is styled India the Creater : it is the 
best of all the Indies, .-uid is on the main- 
land .” — Marco Polo, Bk. m. cb. 16. 

c. 1300. — “The merchants export from 
Ma'bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots ; Inrgo 
pearls arc brought from the sea. The pro- 
ductions of this coUTitrj are carried tx) ’Irfik, 
Khorfisan, Syria, Hussia and Europe.” — 
Ita^-hul addin t in Klhut, i. (if*. 

_i:50M. — “III the beginning of this year 
(70.‘{ 11 .), the Mnliki-'Awuii, Takin d-di'n . . . 
departed from the country of Hind to the 
l>assage (ma'lun) of corruption. 'I’hc King 
of Ma’bar w;is anxi(»n‘. to olitain his }»roj»crty 
.111(1 Wealth, but Malik Mirn/'/Jiin Sirajn-d- 
dni, son of the diu'casod. liaving secured his 
goodwill, by the p;i\nicnl of 2()0, 000 dinars, 
not only olilaitn'd the wc'.ilth, Init rank also 
of his father ' — IIVww/. in /.'//<(»/, iii. 4.^», 

1310. — coiintr) of Ma’bar, which is 
so distant from l>(jhli th.it a ni.in trjivolluig 
with all expedition could only icach it after 
a jounu‘y of l‘J month'', there the arrow ot 
an\ holi* ''arrior had not vcl re.ichcd.” — 
Annr Khitsta. m El Hat. m .S,' 

(. 13.30. — “'J’he third )t!iit (of India) u 
Mtt'hin, which begin- "oiue three or four 
dais joiiyic} to the eastward of Kanlani ; 
this leiillorN lies to the c.is( of Malabar. 
. . . It IS stated that the territory Ma*bar 
begins at the (’ai>o KninlMri. a naino which 
a)>)»]ies both to a nionmain and a eitj. . . . 
Iby.t ardiiw'al h the losideiice of the Prince 
of Ma’bar, for viiom horses arc imported 
from foreign eountries ” Abnljcr/a, in (iild<‘- 
meUto'y p. Irt.O. Wc regret to see that 
M. GuyarU, in hia woleome completion of 
Koinand ’s translation of A hii I foda , a 1 >sol ntely , 
in .some places, .substitutes “ (Urrornandol ” 
for “ Ma’bar.” It is French fashion, but a 
bud one. 

c, I'jy.S. — “Zo deser stnt Kaiigora anlon- 
den alle Koutf.schvff die in den landon zo 
doyn h.auon, ind lijcht in evuer provincie 
Moabar gciuint .”— dot ItdlcTu 
Arnold von JIarJ’ (a tietion-monger), ]> 140. 

1753. — “Selon eet antoidti'^ le pays du 
continent ((ui fait face h I'lle do Ceilan eat 
Maabar, on le gnmdo hide : ct cotte inter- 
pretation do Marc-I’ol est niitant plus juste, 
que malui e.st nn tonne Tndion, et jiropro 
inline i\ quelqiies languor Scythiquos on 
Tartarus, ]»onr signitier grand. Ainsi, Maa- 
bar signitib la grande region.” — D'AnriUty 
p. 105. 'I'hc great Geographer is wrong ! 

MACAO, u.p. 

a. Tilt* name ujiplied by the Portu- 
guc.se to the small ]>ciiiiLsula and 
the city built on it, near the moiitli 
of CaTiton River, whic-li they liave 
occupied Biiice 1557. The jilace is 
called by the Chinese Ngao-mdft 
{Ngaoy ‘hay or inlet,’ A/dn, ‘ ‘ gate ’). 
Tlie Portuguese name is alleged to he 
taken from A-md-vhgaOy ‘the Bay of 
Ama,’ i.e. of the Mother, the so-called 
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‘Qiu^eii of Heaven,’ a ])atroiieHH of Hea- 
And indeed Amacan is an old 
form often met with. 

(!. 1567.— “Hnnno i P(»rtoghosi fritta vna 
|)icci()]a cittjtde in vna l.sola vicinn a’ i liti 
(lullii Chinn cbinmato Machao . . . tna i 
rl itii aono del della China, o vunno a 
jiiigarli a Canton, belliasiinu cittido, e di 
gi’unilo importanui, distante da Machao due 
gKM’iii e mezzo.” — Ccjuin dc' Ftdirici^ in 
iii. 391. 

t‘ 1.570. - “On the fifth day of our voyage 
’t pleaHud (lod that v^o arrivoil at . . . 
l.iHiipacau, whore at that time the /‘ortiafufs 
I \ereised their coininereo with the Chineses, 
vhieli Cf»nlinued till the ye;ii 1.5,57, when the 

.]fandanHsoi (Jmdon, at the rocjue'tt of the 
MerchaiitH of that Countri , gave U'' the poit 
ol Macao, whoro the trade now is , of whicii 
lilaee (that was Imt a depart Tl.aml before) 
<Mu eounlryrnoii made a \er} g«>odly ulanta- 
1 ion, wherein there wore houses wortli three 
or four thousand Diielcat'', together with a 
Cathedral Cliureh. . . m ('o(f<ln, 

1- 31,5. 

1.5S1.-*- “There w.'is in Machao .a religious 
ni.in of the order of the Inrofoote friars of 
S I'Vaneis. who \ ndurstiinding the gro.nt 
. 11^1 good desire of this king, did seiidc him 
by eortfune Portugal niorehanCs . . . a cloth 
whereon w.is iiamtod the day of iudgomont 
and hell, and that by an o^eollent work- 
man.”— JA Worff, II. 394. 

1.58;5.— “I'hey caino to Amacao. in luly, 
InKfi. At the .same tune it seasonably 
hapned th.it LmsHun was eoniinanded from 
I lie court to procure of the Strangers nt 
Amacao, ecrtaino goodly feathers f«»r the 
king." — From the Ji.suit Atconnls, m 
Ciircfuis, iii. 330. 

1.599 ... — “Amacao." See under 
MONSOON. 

Ifi02. — “ Lloing come, as heretofore I 
vrtito your Worship, to Macao a city of 
the Portugaks, adjoyning to the firiiio Land 
of China, where there is n Colledge of our 
CJornjmny.” —Letter from Ihego df Cantota, 
ip. Pnrehas, iii. 350, 

[1611. — “There came n .losuitfrom a place 
called [.rfingnsnck (see LANGASAQUE), 
W'hich place the Carrack of Amalcau yearly 
wua wont to come.” — Dancers, Letters, 1 . 146.] 

1615. — “He adviseth me that 4 juncks are 
arrived nt Langaa^ue from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 
eauao all matters to be .sou Id chope." — Cocks's 
J)tari/, i. 35. 

[ ,, “ . . . carried them prisoners a- 

board the great ship of Amacan." — Foster, 
Ltifers, iv. 46.] 

1626. — “ That course continued divers 
yoores till the Ghinois growing losse foure- 
full, granted them in the greater Hand a 
little Feninsula to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll, which still remained to lie 
seene, called Ama, whence the Peninsula 
was called AmacAO, that is Amas Bay."— 
Durchas, iii. 319. 


b. MACAO, MACCAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu River 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness. A 
village of the name still exists at the 
spot. 

1554. — “The huir (see B AHAR ) of Macao 
contains 120 bi^iis, each bi(;a 100 ticali 
(m.v.) . . — A. A’nnrs, p. 39. ' 

1,568. — “Si fn oommodr'niente il viuggio 
siiio a Maccao di-.tantc da Pegu dndeci 
migli.n, c •Jill si sbarca."— f'c.?. Fcdcrici, in 
Hamttsiu, ill. 395. 

1.587.-' “From Cirioii wo wont to Macao, 
kc"—R. Filch, in JlaH. ii. 391. (See 

DELING). 

1599 — “'J'ho King of Arrocan is now 
<‘nding his busincs.s at tbe Town of Macao, 
carrying thonro thi* Silvor which the King 
of Taii(/n had loft, cvocoding throe millioiiH." 
— A’. VimetUa, in J'urchas, in. 1748. 

MACABEO, s A term applied by 
(lid voyagers to the phenomenon of 
the hors, or great tidal wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of t.’ambay, 
and in idle Sil-ang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used by them as if it were 
an Oriental uord. ' At, one time we 
were disjiosed to think it might he 
the Skt. word makara, which is ajiplied 
to a mythological sea-iiionstcr, and to 
the Zodiai’al sign Gapi’icorn. This 
might easily have had a mythological 
association with the furious phenome- 
non in (iiiestion, and several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the world seem due to associations of 
a similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Oegir or Eagre for the bore on 
the Hevern, which occurs in Drayton, 
“ seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oegir, the god of 
the stormy sea.”* [This theory is re- 
jected hy N.E.D. s.v. Eagre.] One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
1 .S Mendh^I, ‘ Tlie Ram ’ ; whilst in 
modern Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, tlie natives call it ghord, 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of them.”t But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of such 
a figure as makara, applied to the hore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-article just quoted (p. 401), 
which was evidently penned wdthout 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 


* Hne an IntereHtiiig paper in tho Salwrday 
Reiriew of Sejit. 29, 1888, on U Mascaret. 

t Other iiamee for the bore in India are : Hind. 
hmntm, and in Doiigal bdn. 
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oripn of the name, and wliieh indeed 
makes no reference to the Indian 
name, hut only to the Frenc.U names 
of which w«" sliall javsentlv speak • 

*• Compared with wh.ii it used to he, if 
old descriptions himy he trusted, the Mus- 
cnret is now stni>i>ed of its terrors. It 
resembles the jrreat njituro-forcu which used 
to rnvupe the vulli'y of the Suiiio, like one of 
mythUaf (Inifftins w/mh, tin fiycitt/.'s tiff, 
Laid u'hoh di.\fiut'ts uiittr, alumt us much us 
a lion confined in :i cage rcsoinhles the free 
monarch of the Africun wilderness. " 

Take also tlui folhming : 

1885. — “Here lit his mouth Father Meghiia 
is 20 miles broad, witli islands on his lireiist 
us largo as Knglish count U‘s and a great 
tidal boro which made a daily and ever- 
varying excitement. ... In deep water, 
it jiassed merely as u large rolling billow , 
but in the shallows it rushed along, r« Hiring 
like a cro.stcd and devouring monster, behirc 
which no small craft could luc.” — iJ.-Vtd. 
T. Leirin, A Ehj uu (h> 

But unforluiiatcly we can timl no 
evidence of tlie designation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name of 
Ttuthira or llie like; whilst- both 
(as indicated in the o notation 
just made) and macrec aiv iound in 
French a.s terms for the bore. Botli 
terms ap^iear to ladong ]»i(»]K‘rly to tin* 
Garonne, though wi^/;.rnrc/j lia.s of late 
began on the Seme to .sujmlant t-lie 
old term harre^ which is eviaently the 
same as oiir harp. [The N.E.J). siig- 
gests O. N. hdruy ‘wave.’] Littre can 
sugge.st no etymology for maurtmi . lie 
mentions a whimsical one ^^hlcll con- 
nects the word with a jilace on the 
Garroue called St. Mitritire, but only 
to reject It. There would bo no im- 
pos.sitjilily in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to France, an} more 
than in the other alternative of the 
transfer of a Frenc.h ti;rin t o India in 
such a way that in the Ifitli eenturv 
visitors to that country .should liavc 
regarded it as an indigenons word, if 
we had hut e\ddenc<* of its Indian 
existence. The date of Littrc’s earliest 
qiiotation, which we borrow below, is 
^so iiiifavourable to the jirohahility of 
transjilantatioii from India. Then* 
remains the possibility tliat the word 
is Basque. The Saturday Reviewer 
already (j noted says that he eoiild find 
nothing apjiroaching to Mnnmnd in a 
Basque French Diet., hut this hardly 
seems final. 

Tile vast rajiidity of the flood-tide in 
tlie Gulf of Oamhuy is mentioned by 


Mos'fidi, who witne.ssed it in the year H. 
303 (a.Ij. 915) i. 255 ; also less precisely 
by Ihn Batuta (i\. 60). There is a 
iMiper on it in tlie Bo, Govt. SehchouKy 
N.S. No. .\\yi., from whicli it appears 
that the bore wavi* reindies a velocity 
of lOA knots. I See also Forbes^ Or. 
Mein.‘‘2w\. ed. i. 313.] 

15.53. - ‘‘In W'liich time there camo hither 
(tn 1 bill a concourse til m.'iiiy vchsuI.s from tho 
lied Sou, the I’orsiaii (fiilf, and all tlu! 
c<»ust of Arabia and India, so that tho places 
within tho (Julf of ('aml>a,\a, which had ho- 
como rich and iiohlo h\ Itado, wuro bj this 
port undone. And this hocaiisr it stood 
iiutsido of the MacareoB of the (lulf of 
('.imbaya, w’hieh wore the c.-iiisc of the loss 
of many ships." - LlurmH, II. li. cap 9. 

l.'itJS. -“'riit's*' Sholds((J. of ('umbfiy)aro 
an hniidred and fouic-seore miles about, lu 
a straight or gulfc. whieh they call Macareo 
(Mititiiiru ni ong.) whicli is as much as to 
sa> a r. ICC of a 'ride.” — Fredtriik, 
lltih'l 11 . 34*2, land c-omj>. ii 3t)2j. 

1.53.3- “And having sailed until tho ‘J3fl 
of the said monlli, we lonnd ourselves in the 
neighbourhood ot the Macareo (of Martahan) 
which is the most marvellous thing that over 
was hoard ot iii tlio wa} of tides, and higti 
waters. . . 'I'he water in the chanmd rises 
to tho heiglil of a high tree, .'ind thou the 
bout i.s .set to face it, waiting for tho fury 
of tho tide, which comes on with Huch 
violence' that the noi.so is that of a groat 
oarthiMuiho, insomuch that the boat is 
sousoo irom .stem to stern, ami earned by 
that impulse' swiftly up the clianneL” — 
(nixparo Jialhi, ft. 91 r, 92. 

1613. —“ Tho Macareo of waves is a dis. 

turliance of tho sea, like water lioiliiig, in 
which tho sea casts iiji its waives in foam. 
For tho space of an Italian mile, and within 
th.it di.stanco only, this boiling and foaming 
oi'curs, whilst ail I hi; rest of tho .sea i.s 
.smooth und wavoloss as a jiond . . . And 
tho stonos of the Malays assort that it is 
caused by souls that iiro ])as.sing the Ocoan 
from one rogmn to aiiothdr, nr going in cv^ilat 
from the CJolden Olicrsonosiis ... to tho 
river (Tai 4 ?os.” -Utdtnhu de Mredia^ f. 41r. 
[See Muhiy AIny{i\ ]0 sr,q . ) 

1614. — “ . . . timnee to the Gulf of 
Caiiibnyii with the imjiutuosity of tho cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whoso 
fur}' strange things arc told, msomucli that 
a stone thrown with force from the hand 
even in tho first speed of its projection does 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
nin .” — Bimrroy AIS, 

1727.— “A Body of Waters comes rolling 
in on the yand, whoso J'^ront is aliove two 
Fathotiib high, und whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship can evade its 
Foroo, but ill a Moniont is overturned, this 
violent Boor the Natives called a Maokrea.” 
—A. Ilavtiftov, ii. 33 ; [od. 1744, ii. 32]. 

1811. — Solvyris uses the word Macr4e as 
French fiir ‘ Bore, ’ and in Fiiglish describes 
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hiH print un “ . . . tliu ruproMentation of a 
pheiiomonon of Nature, the Maor^e or tide, 
lit the month of the river Ougly." — L^s 
HindoiiSy iii. 

MAC ABB AB, n.i>. In Malay Munq- 
hasnr, in'Ojjprl}" tin* naiiio of ji |)co]>l(: 
of Celebes (q.v.), hut now the name of 
H Dutcli seaport and .seat of (Jovern- 
iiielit on the W. coast of tlie S.W. 
jK'Tiiiisula of ihul s]>idcr-like iHlaiid 
1’lu* last qiiolalion refers to a lime 
when we occupied the ])lacc, an e]naode 
<il Ajiglo-Tndian Iristory almost for- 
‘^otten. 

I “ A iJoscription of the llaiul 

Celebes or Makasaer." — Lftoi 

limti, 77. 

[1610. “Soleltes or Makassar, wherein 
jiro spent 1111(1 ntlerod those w'aro'' following." 

- Ikuii'irn, L>ttn\\, i. 71. 

1 1004-7). — “ . . . and anon to (4roNh)ini 
< '(»Ilegu, where, among other good discourse, 
ilieie w'lis tried the gieat po\son of Mac- 
cassa upon a dogg, hut it had no elfeel 
■ill tho tune we "jit there.” I‘> />>(.•*, Jhunt, 
March 1.^. ; od H'/eaf/ri/, iv. :172.] 

‘‘ Letters from filacassar of tho 
■Jdth and 27th of Juno (]Hir»). coininunicate 
the nujlanehol) intelhgenee of the death of 
hieiil. T C. Jack son, of tho 1st Kept, 
of Native Bengal Infantry, and Assistant 
ite.sulent of Macassar, during an attack on a 
fortiliod village, dejamdont on the dethroned 
Itaja of Bom.” — .I,v. ./tnirnal, i. 297. 

MACE, s. 

a. The cniiiHon net-like mantle, 
which envtdojis the hard tmter .slitdl 
‘>f l,he nutmeg, when separated and 
dried constitutes tlie nnov* of com- 
nicrce. Haiihury and Kluckiger are 
.satisfied that the attempt to identifv 
tlie Macir, Macer^ &c.j of Pliny and 
otlier ancients with mace is a mistake, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosto still 
more precisely. The name does not 
seem to he mentioned hy Mas’udi ; it 
is not in the li.st of aromatics, 25 in 
numher, which he details (i. 3G7). It 
is mentioned by Edriai, who wrote 
t*. 1150, and whose information gener- 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do not know what word he uses. The 
fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the Action that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro- 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopceia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of kirfat-al-karanful 
2 L 


or ‘bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cau.se of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
lx»ok W'as asked many years ago by a 
respectable Mahominedan of Delhi if 
it were not the case, that cinnamon, 
clove, aiifl nutmeg w'cre the produce of 
one tree. The prevalence of the mis- 
take 111 Eurojie is shown by tlie fact 
that It IS contradicted in a work of 
the Ifitli century Comment, 

rn TJienphradum, 992) ; and liy the 
quotation from Funnel. 

The name mace mu> have come 
from tho Ar. hashuMi^ jiossiMy in some 
confusion with the ancient viarir. [See 
Skeat, Conrise. J)lct. who gives F. mans, 
which was confused with M. F. macer, 
jirobabl^ IjHt. mfirn\ mneir, doubtless 
of Eastern origin.] 

c, -“On its whores (/.'■. of the sea of 

Sarif or Champa), nre the dominions of u 
King culled Mihruj, wlio possebses a great 
number of i»opulous and fertile i.slands, 
coverod with fiolds and jiastures, and jiro- 
dnciiig ivory, camphor, nutmeg, mace, 
clove, aloes w’ood, cardamom, enbob, &c.”— 
Kdn.\t, 1 . H9 , see also .^>1. 

o. 1347 — “'I’ho fruit of the clove is the 
nutmeg, whicli wo know as the .scontod nut. 
Tho flow or which grows iqion it is the mace 
{kisMfta), And thi.s is what 1 have seen 
with my own eyes.” — Ih» Hofuta. iv. 243. 

c. l.‘J70. “AgretYloand groat Contreo, 
that iiion elepon .Java . . . There grow’ori 
allc manero of Spiuerie more plontyfouH 
liche than in any other controo, a.s of Gyii- 
govere, UIowogylofre.s, Canolle, Zedewalle, 
Notennigos, and Maces. And wytethe wel, 
that the Notuiiiugo horoth tho Maces- For 
righto ns tho Note of the Haselle hath an 
Husk withoiitu^ that the Note is closed m, 
til it ho ripe, afid after falleth out ; righto 
.so it 1 .S of the Noteinuge and of the MaoeB.” 
— Str .John Mainulen'llf, od. 1866, p. 187*188. 
'rhi.s in a ronuirkahle pasaago for it ia in- 
tori»oUitod by Mauiideville, from superior 
information, in what ho is borrowing from 
Odoric. Tho comparison to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Hanbury * 
FlUokiger {Rharmarographia, 1st od. 456). 

c. 1430.— “Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu dune roperiuntur insulae, 
oriontom versus. Altera Bandai appellata, in 
qua nucea muscatae e.tmao6B, altera Bandam 
nomino, in nuA solfl, gariofali produountur." 
— in roggius, JH Var Fotturuie. 

1614.- -“The tree that produces the nut 
(meg) and Boiaols is all one. By this diip 
I send you a sample of them in the green 
state.”— Z#r«rr of </im\ da Empolt, in Ardkiv. 
Star. Ital. 81. 

1668.— “It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste ; and you must know 
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that when the nut is rii>e it swolla, and the 
first cover bursts us do the husks of our 
chestnuts, and shows the maQa, of a hri^^ht 
vermilion like tine Rniin (*.f. ewrm ) ; it is 
the most beautiful sight in the world when 
the trees are loaded with it, and somotinics 
the mace splits otf, and that is why the 
nutmegs often conic without the mace.”-- 
(/arott, f. 129('-130. 

[1602-3.— “ In yo' Provision you shall 
make in Nutmogga and Mace haue >ou 
a greate care to receiue such as be good." — 
Jiitxlwood, First Letter Book, 36 ; also sec 67.) 

1705. — “ It IS the commonly received 
opinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, and 
Cinnamon all grow upon one tree , but 
it is a great mistake." — Funnel, in Ihimpin, 

IV. 179. 

MACE, 8 . 

b. Jav. and Malay vidi>. [Mr. Skeat 
writes • “ Mas i.s really short for 
arnds or emds, one of those curiou.s 
forms with prefixed a, a.s in the 
case of abadia, which are probably 
native, but may have been iiitliieiiced 
by PortUOTiese.”] A wriglit used in 
Sumatra, being, according to (Jrawfurd, 
l-16th of a Malay tael (<i.v.), or about 
40 grains (but see btdow). Mwe i.s 
also the name of a fliriall gold coin of 
Aehin, weighing 0 grs, and worth 
about. Iff. la. And mart was adopted 
in the language of Eurojiean traders 
111 China to denoniiuate the tenth 
]fart of the Chinese Hmuj or tad of 
.silver ; the 100th jiart of the same 
value being dciiomiiuited in like 
iiianucr candareeii (<\ V.). Tlie word 
is originally Skt. nuhhn, ‘a bean,’ and 
then ‘a particular weight of gold’ 
(coinyi. CARAT, EUTTEE). 

1539 - “ . . . by intervention of this 
thirdsuian whom the MiMjr oiiiploycd as 
broker they agrocfl cm my jince with the 
iiierchunt at seven mazes of gold, winch in 
our money makes a 1400 reys, at the rate of 
a half crumdo the maz." — Liu to, cap, xxv. 
Cogun has, “the fishermen sold mo to the 
merchant for seven maxi’s of gold, which 
amounts in our money to seventeen shillmgs 
and sixpence. ”—p. 31. 

1554. — “ The weight with which they 
weigh (at Malaca) gold, musk, seed-pearl, 
coral, calambuco . . . consists of cates which 
contain 20 tael, each tad 16 mazes, ouch 
mas 20 cumduryns. Alsr) one paual 4 mazes, 
one mas 4 mptfe* (.see EOBANO), ono 
ctipOo 5 cumduryns (see CAJVDAREEN)."^ — 
A . Nunez, 39. 

1598.— “ Likewise a Tael of Malacca is 16 
Mases.”— AinscAofen., 44 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 149], 

1699.— “5rair sive Bazar {i.t. Besoar,. 
(j.v.) per Masas venditur." — De Bry, ii. 64. 

1625.—“ I have also sent by Master 
Q'omkins of their coine (Achin) . . • that is 


of gold named a Mas. and is ninepence 
halfpeuie neorost." — Vapi. T. Dams, in 
Farc/uts, i. 117. « 

1813.— “ Milburn gives the following table 
of weights used at Achin, but it i.s quite 
inconsistent witli the statemonts of Crnwfurd 
and Linschoton above. 

4 copangs — 1 maoe 

5 mace - 1 nmyam 

16 mayam - 1 tale 

5 tales -- 1 batu'al 

20 baticuls - - 1 catty. 

200 eathes ^ 1 babur." 

Milhurn, 11 . 329. [Mr. Skoat notes that 
here “copantr" is Malay kupany , tale, tali . 
bancal, bonykaL] 

MACHEEN, MAHACHEEN, ii.i>. 

'I’liis name, Maht-duna, “Creat (Mima,” 
IS one by which Cliiiia was known in 
India in the early ctinturieK of our era, 
and tlie term is .still to be beard in 
ludiji 111 the .same sense in which Al- 
Jtiruni ust*s it, s-aying that, all Ifeyond 
the great mounlaiiis (Himahiy.i) i.s 
MaUil-dun Ihit “in la1,er times the 
majority, not kuowiiig llie iiieaniiig of 
the exjiresHion, seem to liavc used it 
pleouasticully coiijded with Chhiy to 
a«*note tin* same thing, Uhtv and 
Mdduit, a ifhrns© Jiaving some analogy 
to the wjiy Nmi/ and Hwd w’a.s u.sed 
to all India, l»iit a stronger one 

to (liHj and Magotjy as apjilied to the 
norlhern natioii.9 of A.sia.” And 
eventually Ch‘tn was discoviMvd to be 
tlu* el(ie.st sou of .laphet, and Mtldun 
Ills grandson ; which i.s much the same 
as .saying that Ttritaiii was the eldest 
.son of Krill, the Trojaii, and Great 
liritain liis grand.son ! {Cnthny and ths 
Way Thither, ji. cxix.). 

In the days of the Mongol supremacy 
in China, when Cliinese att'airs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
We.stern Asia, and the name of Manzi 
as denoting Soutliern China, uncoii- 
(piered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the We.st., it would apyiear 
that thi.s name was confounded with 
Mdvhin, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific hut erroneous applica- 
tion. One author of the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klaproth, J. As. Soc. 
.ser. 2, tom. i. 115) distinguishes Gliln 
and Mdchin as N. and S. China, 
hut this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
I bn Batuta sometimes distinguishes 
Sin {i.e. Chin) as South China from 
Khitdi (see CATHAT) as North 
China. In limes when intimacy with 
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China bad again ceased, the double 
iiHine seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as a rotund way of saying 
China, and had no more jilurality of 
sense than in inorlern parlance Sorhn 
and Man. But then comes an oc- 
casional new ap])lication of Mdchin to 
Indo-China, as in Conti (followed by 
Fra Mauro). An excejitional applica- 
ijoii, arising from the Arab habit of 
ap]tl\ iiig the name of a country to the 
eapilal or the chief noiL fremiented by 
I hem, arose in the Mitidle Ages, 
ihrough which (Jantnn beeame kmiM'ii 
111 the West as the city of Mdchin^ or in 
I Vrsian translation Ch'tnkaldn^ t.f (beat 
Chin. 

Maluichtnn as a]>])lie<l to China . 

“ ‘ In VI lint fountry oxist-^ the king- 
<loiu of th(‘ (ireat. Thumjt' asked the kinj; 
(Slfidilyu of Kunaiij), ‘how fur i.-, it from 
dll'- ' 

*’ ‘ lti«situatofl,’ re|)li(id h<- (It wen 
'to the N.E. of thi'' kingdom, and is ilistant 
several ten -thou sands of h. Jt is the 
roiintry W'lneh tho Imlian peojile call MahS.- 
china. " — /V/. lUmddh ii 2r)4-2r>r>. 

e. (141. “Mohochintan.” Sue quotation 
under CHINA. 

(. 10;10.-— “ Some othoi niountiiuis are 
• ailed Ilurmukitt, in which the (taiiges lias 
Its .source. I’heso are iiiipassidilo fnun the 
.side of tho c<jld ngmns, and hcy<md them 
lies M&chin.” Al-llirunl, in ICIhot, i. -IG. 

In the Letter of Amerigo Vo.spiicci 
on the l*ortngno.so diseoverics, written from 
< Verdo, 4th June, we lind nmntioii among 
other now regions of Marchin ruhlishod 
111 llaldelli Boni’s 11 Mihono, p. eiii. 

e. Ifj90. — “Adjoining Li Asham is Tibet, 
bordonng niwin Khiiiai, which is properly 
Mahacheen, vulgarly called Macheen. The 
eajntal of Khatai i.s Khan Balcegh, 4 days’ 
journey from the .sea.” — J //•'»’«, by (/{udwm, 
*'d ]80(), 11 . 4 ; [ud. JarMf, ii. llHj. 

[c. 1()C5. . . y«iu told mo . . . that 

iVrsia, Llsbec, Kuchguor, I’artiiry, and 
t'.itay, Siam, China and Matchine 

(III orig. Tchinf et Matohine) trembled at 
the numo of the Kings of the Iiidio.s.” — 
itrniHr, ed, Consfahh’, 

Applied to Souiliern China, 
c. 1300. — “ Khutui 18 bounded on one side 
•'v the country of Machlii, which the Chine.se 
'all Manzi. ... In tho Indian language 
Chinn in called MahA-chin, ‘Great 
China,’ and henco wo derive tho word 
Mniiza."— TJoj/iy-mWiii, in //. dft Mongols 
{Qmtrmire)yxci.-xciu. 

c. 1348.— •' It wofl the Koam’H ordoni that 
Wo should proceed through Manzi, which 
Was formerly known os India Maxima " (by 
Inch he indicates Mah&'^ihinE, Hee below, 
in last quototion ). — Johm MarignoUi^ in 
(^athay, p, 354, 


Applied to Indo-China ; 

c. 1430. — “Ea provinoia (Avn)— Maci- 
num incolao dicunt— . . . referta osf ulc- 
phantis.”— Cowb, in Pngytus, De Var. Far- 
tnnae. 

Chin and Muchiu : 

c. 1320. — “The Luriosities of Chin and 
Machin, and tho beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind.”— Tl'w.vsf?/, in F/fait, in .‘{2. 

c. 1440. — “ Poi SI rotna i in quolla istesaa 
ptovincia di Zugatai Sanmarcunt cittii grnn- 
dis.sinia c ben popolata, })or la qiial \auuoe 
veiigono tutti (juelli di Cini 6 Macini c del 
Cataio, o iiuTcanti o *andunti oho siniio.” — 
Barham, in BanuK'^ta, ii. f. 10(5?’, 

c. 1442.— “The miTchantsof the 7 climates 
from Egypt . . . fnmi tho whohs of the 
riadms ol Chin and MEchin, and from the 
oity of Khanhiilik, steer their course to this 
port.” — AfdiinazCik, in yulios ti E.i:traitSy 
XIV 421k 

[1603. “Sin and Masin." Soo under 
JAVA.J 

Miilim lnii or ('hiii Knlfiii, for Canton. 

c. 1030. — In Spninger’.s extracts from Al- 
Biruul wtihavo Shanihild, in Chiiie.so tSanfii. 
Thisisdroat China (M&htein).” — /W und 
Iir{isf-~rot(h n df(t (htenU't, 90. 

c, 1300. - “ This canal ertonds for a 
distance of 40 days' navigation from Khaii- 
bjiligh to Khingsiil and ZaitQn, the ports 
fret|uented by the ships that come from 
Imha, anil from the city of M&chin.” - 
/{a.dnduddin, in Cat ha if, Ac., 253-200. 

c. 1332.— “. . . after I had sailed oa.st- 
warrl over the Ocean Sea for many days 1 
came to that noble iiroviiu-o Manzi. . , . 
'Pho first city to which 1 came in this coun- 
try was called Cene-Kalan, and ’tis a citv a.s 
big n.s throo Venico.s.” — Odartc, in Camti.?/, 
&c., 103-105). 

c. 1317.— “In tho evening wo stopped at 
another village, and so on till we arrived fit 
Sin-Kalftn, which is the city of Sin-ul-Sin 
. . . one of tho gruate.st of cities, und one 
of those that has the tinest of bazaars. One 
of the largest of tlioso is tho porcelain 
bnziiur, and from it china-ware is exjiorted 
to tho other citie.s of China, to India, und to 
Yemen.” — Ihn Ilatuta, iv. 272. 

c. 1349.— “Tho first of these is called 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest proviuoe in 
the world, having no paragon in beauty, 
pleasantness, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of Canipsay, besides Zayton, 
Cynkalan, and many other cities. "—./bETi 
Many twin, in Cathay, Ac., 373. 

MAGHIS, s. This ia recent Hind, 
for ‘liicifer mutches.’ An older and 
purer phrase for siilphur-matcheB is 
,diwd~f dlyd-saldl. 

MADAFOLLAM, R.p. This term, 
applying to a particular kind of cotton 
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cloth, and which often occurs in prices 
current, is taken from the name of a 
place on the Southern Delta-branch 
of the Qodavery, properly Mddhava- 
palam^ [Tel. Mdahavayiftt-jidhmu^ ‘forti- 
fied village of Mudhava ’J. This was till 
1833 [according to the Madras Gloss. 
1827] the seat of one of tlie Company’s 
Commercial Agencies, wliich was the 
chief of tliive ill that Delta ; the other 
two being Bunder Malunka and 
Injerani. MadapoUam is now a staple 
export from Engla^id to India ; it is 
a nner kind of wliite piece-goods, inter- 
mediate between calico and muslin. 

[1610. — “Madafimom is chequerod, some- 
what 6ne and woll recj nested in 1‘ryainan.’* 
— JJanrers, L^ttrrs^ i. 74.] 

1673.- “The Knyhsh for that cause (the 
unhoalthinnss of Mii.sulii»atiini), only ut tho 
time of shipping, remove to Medopollon, 
where thej have n wholesome So/it Forty 
Miles more North.” — /'r/zr/, Jtf). 

[16H4-8r». — “Mr. Henj* Northev having 
hro^ht uji Mu-stersof the Madapoll"' Cloth, 
Itt is thought conveniuut that the same be 
taken of him. . . /Vtwy/#-, Inary Ft. 

St. Gfo. Istser. iv. 49.] 

c. 1840.—“ Pierrette edit do jolies cboraiscs 
oil Madapolam. ” — Jialzac, Ften^tie 

1879. — . . livolinea.s seems to l»o tho 
unfailing characteristic of autographs, fun.s, 
Cremona Hddles, Ixnns Quutorae sniitT-lioxes, 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iroti and 
MadapoUami nmy be."— Nad. Herirw, dan. 
11, p. 4f). 

MADRAFAXAO, s. This ajipeurs 
ill old Portugue.se works as the name 
of a gold com of (luzcrat ; perhajis 
representing M u^affar-sJulhl. There 
were .several kings of Ouzerat of thi.s 
name. The one in ([ueslioii was 
probably Muzu(far-8hah II. (1611- 
1626), of wlifwe coinage Thoiua-s 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
{Patluiu Kings^ 353). 

1664. — “There also come to this city 
Kadrafaxaoi, which are a money of C'ani- 
baya, which vary greatly in price ; wjme 
are of 24 tangos uf 60 reis the tango, others 
of 28, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value."— A. Nujkz, 32. 

MADRAS, n.p- This alternative 
name of the place, ollicially called hy 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appears about the middle of tne 17th 
century. Its ori^ has been much 
debated, but with little result. One 
derivation, backed by a fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


Madarami; hut this may be pro- 
nounced philologically inijiossible, as 
well as oUierwi.se unworthy of seriou.s 
regard.* La.s.sen makes the name to 
he a corrujitioii of Manda-nljyoy 
‘Realm of the Stupid !’ No one will 
suspect file illustrious author of tin* 
Innische Alterthuinskmule to he guilly 
of a joke; hut it docs htok as if .sonic 
malign Bengalee had .siiggc'.tc*! to him 
this gibe against llie Benighted ” ' 
It 1" indeed curious and true ili.it, m 
Bengal, sepoys and tlie like al\va\s 
spe.ak of tlie Sontliern Pn‘siden<'V 
MandrdJ. In fact, lio\\c\cr, all tlie 
earlier nnuitions ol the name are m 
the form of ATfidra.'^pataint ‘the cit\ 
of llie Mttdras,' whatever the 
may lane heeii. ^The earliest niaj>'' 
Un»\v .Modrfis]>(itiiniim as the Miihoin 
medaii .settlement (■orre‘'ponding to the 
present Triplnam ami Hovapettah. 
The word is llierefore jirohjiidy of 
-Mahommeflan ongiii ; and having got 
.so fur Me need not hesitate to identity 
It Mith Madrtfsd^ ‘a collegi*.’ The 
Portnguesf wrote this Madaram (.see 
Faria y Soitsa^ Afiirn Portuyutsa^ 1881, 
]>. G) ; and the Eurojtean iiaiin* 
prohahly Ciiiie from them, close neigh- 
iiour.s as they Mere to Fort St. George, 
at AfyJapore. or San Thonn*. That 
there M'n" such a Madrasa in existenc«‘ 
is e.stalilislied by the ijuotation from 
Hamilton, m Iio m’us tliere til»out the end 
of the 17th ccnturv.t Fryer’s Map 
(1698, hut illirstrating 1672-73) rejire- 
sents the Governor’.s House as a hiiild- 
iug of Mahominedan architecture, M ith 
a dome. This may have been the 
Madrasa it. self. Ijockyer also (1711) 
sjieaks of a “College,” of which the 
building Mas “ verv ancient” ; formerly 
a hoHjiital, and tlien used apparently 
a.s a residence for young MTit^rs. P>i:‘ 
It is not clear whether the name 
“(yollege” was not given on this la.st 
account/. [The Madras Admin. Man. 
says: “The origin of tins name has 
been much di.scuBsed. Madrma^ a 
Mahuinmedan scliool, has been sug- 
gested, Mdiieh considering tlie date at 
which the name is first found seems 
fanciful. Manda is in Sanscrit ‘ slow.’ 
Mandardz was a king of the lunar race. 


* It IR given in No. IL of Meetixmt fnm th* 
Ueoords uf S. Arcot District, p. 107. 

1 In a lutler from poot Arthur Buru«ll, on 
which this pangntph Ih founded, he adds : '* It i>* 
Bed that the moft rhllletlne town (in the Oennaii 
Beiiee) In all the Eoet should have euoh a name. 
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The place waa probably called after 
this king ” (ii. 91). The Madras Glosit. 
iigain writes : “ Hind. Miulrds^ Can. 
MadanUUy from Tel. MandatadzHy 
name of a lo(»l Telegu lioyer,” or 
ruler. The whole qiiesti<nj lias been 
(lisc\iSHed by Mr. Pringle {Diary Ft. St. 
Geo.y 1st ser. i. 1()6 sfgq.). He points 
out that while the eailiest (piotution 
given below is dated 1(553, tlie name, in 
tlie form MadrnzjintaiHy is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 
Next as regards the probability that 
the first part, of ^ Madraspatana/m* is 
‘of Mahommedan origin.’ Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Mudraspatanam is 
shown ^ as the Mahommedan settlement 
corresponding to the present Triplicaiie 
and lioyai)etUih ’ ; but in Fryers map, 
which n‘])resents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ^ Modiraas ^ — to 
I whnh is added ‘the Indian Town 


letter dated 29t}j December, 1640 {1. (> 
Un'ord.^y O. C. No. 1764); “and the 
context makes it I'lvtt) lertain that 
Francis Day or some other of tlie 
tiictoiN ut ihe new Settlement must 
have ])reviouHly made use of it in j 
reference to the j»laee, or ‘rather,’ 
as the Surat letter .s, ‘])tot of 
ground ’ uHered to him. It is no 
(loubi just, possible that in the 
eoiUNe of the iiegoti.it i(*ns Day heaid 
01 caught up the name trom the 
Portuguese, who were at the time in 
friendly relations with the Knglisli ; 
hut the probabilities an* certainly in 
till- oppoHit.e direction. The nayal | 
fioiii whom the plot, was obtained | 
must almost certainly Inne .sU]»])lied 
tile name, or what Francis Day con- 
<ei\ed to be the name. Again, as 
regards Hamilton’s mention of a 
‘((tllege,’ Sir H. Yule’s remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton 
writes, ‘There is a very Good Ho.spital 
111 the Tow'll, and the Gonipan\’s 
HorHe-.sl,ableM are neat, but the old 
College where a good many (4eiitlemen 
Factors are obliged to lodge, is ill-kept 
in repair.’ This remark taken to- 
gether w'ith that made bv Loekyer . . . 
aHbrd.s proof, indeed, t^iat there was 
a building know'll to the English ns | 
the ‘College.’ Put it does not follow | 
that thus, or any, huilding was dis- 
tinctively knov'ii to Mu.sulniaiis a.s the 
‘wadmA-a.’ The ‘old College’ of 
Hamilton may have been the .succeaficu* 
of a MuBulnian ‘ m«dra«a’ of some size 
and consequence, and if this wa.s so 
tlie argument for the derivation would 
he strengthened. It is how'ever equal ly 
jHissihle that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory ac<]uired by Day, 
wliicli had never been a ^madrasaj was 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction ; and in this 
*^e the argument, so far as it reste on 
a mention of ‘a College’ by Hamilton 


with flat liou.se.s’— is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
till the north side of the English tow'n, 
and the next makes it e.vident that in 
the year in «|Uestion the name of 
Madras was applied chiefly to the 
erow'ded colleetion of hoirses styled 
in turn the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,’ 
and t he ‘ Plaek ’ town. This considera- 
tion does not necessarily disjirove the 
suppo.sed Miisulmaii origin of ‘Madras,’ 
hut it undonhtedly we.ikens Hie chain 
of Sir H. Y'ule’.s argument.” Mr. 
Pringle ends b> saying: “On tlie 
whole it not- unfair to say that the 
chief argument in favour of the den- 
\atioii adojited by Sir 11. Yule is of a 
negative kind, there are fatal objec- 
tions to whatever other derivations 
have been sugge.sted, hut if the mongrel 
character of Uie eompouim ^ Mudrma- 
patatmm' is disregarded, there is lio 
fatal ohjeetion to tlie derivation from 
^madrasn.' . . . If however that deri- 
j \atioii is to stand, it must not rest 
iijion such accidental eoincideiices ns 
the use of the word ‘College* by 
writers whose know’ledge of Madras 
wa.s derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony.”] 

I 1653. Est/uit dosbaniuoz le R. P. Zenon 
rocut lettre.s ile Madraspatan do In doton- 
tion du Kev. V. Ephniini do Neucra par 
rinciuiMitiun do Portugal, pournvoir proscho 
a Madraspatan quo les Catholuiues qiii 
foiiotoioni Gt tranipcnunt dan.s des piiya lo" 
imiuroa do Sninct AnU.ino do Padc, et do 
la Viorgo Mano, e«»toieut iinjMos, et quo les 
liidousa tout lo nioina honorent ce qu its 
Mtimont Siunct. , . ."-IX’ !«■ UuMar-k- 
OonZy od. 1657, ‘^44. 

o 1(56.5 —“be Roi do Goleonde a do 
gmndH Revonus. . • ■ 1^« Douanes des 
marchandi8e.H qui mssent sur 
cellos de«« Ports do Masulipatanot do Madrei- 
patan, lui lapportentbenucoup. —Ttuvenuty 
V. 806. ^ . 

^^^2. “ . . . following upon MOATM- 

othorwiso called ^hcre 

thiErgltah have a Fort oaltoi St. Gwrga, 
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chiefly garrisoned by Tof passes and Misilces ; 
from this place they annually send forth 
their ships, as also from Buratte. Jialdaeus, 
Crerm. ed. 162. 

1673. — “Let U.S now pass the Palo to the 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrade, which is used for a Ruzzar, or 
Mercate- place. Maderas then divides itself 
into divers long streets, and they arc 
checquered by as many transverse. It 
enjoys some Choultries for Place.s of Justice ; 
one Exchange ; one J‘agod. . . — Fryer, 

38-39. 

1726. — “ The Town or I'lacc, anciently 
called Chinuimtnam, now called Madras- 
patnam, and Fort St. (roorgo.” — JMOrs 
Patent, in (Charters nf K. I . Company, 368-9. 

1727. — “ Fort St. (icorgo or Maderass, or 
.a.s the Natives call it, China /*n(am, is a 
(Jolony and City belonging to the Fmjhsk 
Rost Jndia Company, situated in one of the 
most incommodious l*hices I ever saw. . . . 
There is a very good Hospital in the 'I'own, 
and the Comimij's Horse-Stables are neat, 
but the Old College, vhero a groat nian> 
Clentlemen Fact<jrs are obliged to h»dge, is 
keptin ill Rojiair.” A . J/amilfon, i. 361, [ed. 
1744, ii. 182]. (Also see CHINAPATAM.) 

MADRAS, s. I'liis riaini* ia ap]»lic(l 
to large bright -coloiiml liaiidlvcnhicl's, 
of silk war]) and cotton woof, vlnMi 
were formerly exported from Madras, 
nnd much used hy the negroes in the 
W . Indies h.s heatf-dresscs. Tlie woixl 


Ahmednagar. There i.s another Madrc- 
inalnco (or ’liimd-ul-Mulk) mueli 
siiokeii of in Portuguese histories, 
who whH an important personage 
ill Guzerat, and put to death with his 
own hand the king Sikandar Shfili 
(1526) (Barros, IV. v. 3 ; Correa, ii. 
272, 344, &c.; Coiito, Decs. v. and vi. 
jmssim). 

|1.')43.— See under COTAMALUCO.l 

1553.— “The Madxe Malnco was marriod 
to a .sister of the lJidalch:ni (see IDALCAN), 
and the hitter treiitcd this hrolhor-in-law of 

his, and Meleque Vendo U.s if tliey wore his 
vassals, osjiociallv the latter.” — iiurros, 1\ . 
vii. 1. 

1563. — “The liiiHilcinaluco or Madre- 
maluCO, as wo corruptly .stylo him, wwis a 
(’ircusHiiin {Chm/ios) by nation, and had 
originiilh boon a Christian, and died ni 
1516, . .* . Jmarl is as much ns to say ‘ jtroj),' 

I and thu" the other (of these prinees) was 
I called Jinutf mil /tiro, or ‘ Proj) of the King- 
dom.’ . . .” -tiaxiOyJ. 

Neither the i-lironology of De Orta here, 
nor the stutoincnl of lrn.”ul-uI-Miilk t'lroas- 
.“ian origin, agree with tlune of I'lrishta. 
The latter says that Fath Ullah 'liuad Shah 
was descended from the heathen of Bija- 
nagar (iii. 485) 

MADUEA, 11 p, projierly Mad uni, 
Tain. Mathura '. This is still the rmiiic 
ofadistiict in 8 India, and of a city 


IS preserved in French, hut is now 
ohsoleUi in England. 

c. 1830. — “. . . Wo found President 
Petinn, the black Washington, .sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a c(»nfusod 
mass of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress frock, white trow.sers, and the ever- 
lasting MadTELS handkorchief hound round 
liis brows.”— Tow Cringle, od. 1863, p. 426. 

1846 — “Kt Madame se nianifesta ' C’4tait 
uno de ees vieilles d€vinl$es pur Adrien 
Brauwer dans Hes sorci^res ]K)ur le Sabbat 
. . . eoiff^e d’un Madras, fuisant encore 
])iipilluties avec loR impnni^s, cpio recevait 
gratuitement .son ma1 tre. ’ ’ — liahar, Cousin 
Punt, ch. xviii. 

MADBEMALUCO, 11 .]). The name 
given hy the Portuguese to the 
Mahommedan dynasty of Berar, called 
hndil-shdhl. The Portuguese name 
represents the title of the founder 
*Jmdd-uUMulk, (‘Pillar of tlie Sbite’), 
otherwise Fath Ullah ’Iiiiud Shrdi. 
The dynasty was the inost ohscurc of 
tho.se founded upon the dis-solutioii 
of the Bahinam monarchy in the 
DeecAU. (See COTAMALUCO, IDALCAN, 
MEUQUE VEBIDO, NIZAMALUCO, 
8ABAI0.) It began about 1484, and 
in 1572 was merged in the kingdom of 


which ap]»e'ir8 in I he Tables of Ptolemy 
as “ jMoSoepa tiaorlXriov IlarSmi'os.’' The 
name i.s gener.ilJy HU])]iosed to be the 
same a.s that of Mathura, the holy and 
much more ancient city ol Northern 
India, from which the name wan 
adopt.ed (see MUTTRA), hut modified 
after Tamil pronunciation.* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.R. As. Soc. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Madura from 
tin- Dravidiaii Madur in the sen.se of 
‘Old Town,’ and siiggeAls that the 
northern Mathura may be an offshoot 
from it.] Madura was, from a date, 
at least as early as the Christian era, 
the .se;it of tile Pandya sovereigns. 
These, aceording to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp. Cahhyell, had 
T)revioii.slv held Uieir residence at 


])revioii.sly held Uieir residence at 
Kolhi oii the Tamraimrni, the K6Xxoi 
of Ptolemy. (See Caldwell, pp. 16, 96, 
101). The name of Madam, probably 
a.s ado})led from the holier northern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favounte 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 

* ThiB verliaps lmplle» an 
iiorthnni Influence tlian we are Juatlfled In »•* 
Huniing. 
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Malurn in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java ; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Burma, 
not fur north of Mandale, Madeya of 
the maps. 

A.i). c. 70-80. — “ Alms utilior portuspentis 
Neacyinion (jui vocntur l^ticoro. Ibi rugnti- 
bat PiiTuhun, longe ab omiKiru) ineditorrnneo 
<listiiiitc oppido quod vociitur Modura.' — 
/’I ill If, vi. ‘Zii. 

[c. 131&.-“Mardi.” Soc CRORE.] 

c. 1347.'—“ The Sultan .stopped a month at 
I'attan, and then departed for bis capital. 

I stayed 15 day.s after his departure, and 
tlien started for his rosidoneo, which was at 
Mutra, a great city with wide streets. . . . 

I found there a jiest raging of which people 
died in brief .space . . . wlu-n I went out I 
saw' only the dead and dying .” — fhn Hatuta, 
IV -JOC-I. 

l.'ni “. . . the royal canojiy moved 
from Ihrdhdl . . and .5 days afterwards 

the) arrived at the I’lty of Mathra . . . the 
(Iwclling-)iliiec of the brother ot tho llal 
Similar I’andyii They found the eit) empty, 
for I lie Kaf had fled with the Kunfs, but 
had left two or three elephants in the teuipio 
of .lagnar (.laganalli ).” — Avm KhnsiO, ii. 
IClIlOt, 111 . *.11 

MADURA FOOT, A fungnidal 

<lisease of the foot, ajipareiitly iiicur- 
abic e\cej»t liv ampulation, winch 
oi’ciirs III the Madura district, and 
esjiecially in places where the ‘Black 
soil' jinivailrt. Medical aulhoritie.s 
have not yet decided on tlie causes or 
precise nature of the disease. See 
A’{'/.s();/, Madura, Ft. i. ]>p 01-04 ; 

[Onbblr, Cuddapah, 103]. 

MAGADOXO, n p. This is the 
Portuguese rejire.senUilion, which ha.s 
passed into general Kurope.in use, of 
mukdanhaAiy the name of a town uml 
State on tlie Somfili coa.st in E. Africa, 
now suhject to Zanzihnr. It has been 
shown l»y one of the jireserit writers 
that Marco Polo, in his ehajiter on 
Madagascar, has made .some confusion 
hetweeii Magadoxo and that island, 
Tnixing iiji particulars relating to both. 
It is possible that tlie name of Mada- 
gascar was really given from Makda- 
•shau, as Sir R. Burton siqinoses ; hut 
lie does not give any autlionty for 
his statement that the name, of Mada- 
gascar “came from Makdishii (Maga- 
doxo) whose Sheikh invaded 

it” {Comment, on Ca,mde»y ii. 620). 
[Owen (Narrative^ i. 357) writes the 
name Muhdeeshay and Botelcr {Narra- 
tivBy ii. 216) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Mdkddleha. The name is 
said to be Manaad-el-Shatay “Harbour 
of the Sheep,” and the first syllable 
has been ideiitilied with that of Maq~ 
data and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects {Notes <0 
Queries, 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Gray’s note on ]*yrnrdy Hak. Sfic. i. 
29, and t)r. Burnell on Linschoteuy Hak. 
Soc. i. 19.] 

c. 1330. — “On iloparting from Zuiliv, we 
sailed on the sea for 15 days, and then 
.‘irrivod at Makdashau, a town of great size, 
'the mhubitant'i jiusses*. a great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) 8e^e^ul huiulred.s every day/'—Ibn 
Hatuta. 11 . 181. 

14PM. — “And wfc found oiinselvos liefore q 
great city with houses of several stones, 
and in the midst of tho citj certain grejit 
palaces ; and alsiut it a wnll with four 
towers ; and this city stood close upon the 
.sea, and the Moors cull it Magadozo. And 
when we wore come well abreast of it, we 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on oiir way along tho coast w'lth a fine W’ind 
on the poofi." — lioteiro, 102. 

1.50.5. — “And the ^’lce^oy (Don Kraiicisco 
D'Almeidn) made sail, ordering the course 
to bo made for Magadaxo, which ho had 
in.stnictiuiis also to make tributary. But 
the pilots objected saying that they would 
miss tho season for ero.ssiug to India, ns 
It was alread) the 2Gth of August , . — 

Corn'll, i. .500. 

1.514.—“. . . The most of Ihtin lire Moors 
such ns inhabit tho city of Zofalla . . . and 
these pooy)le continue to be found in 
Muzambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachilne 
(road Brava iMiilvo, be. lira,m and (/uilua), 
and Mombaz/a ; which are all walled cities 
on tho main land, with houses and .streets 
like our oivn ; except Ma’^imbich.”— /.rtbr 
o/Oiov. da Kmpoli, in Arehiv. iStor. Jtal. 

1518.— “Further on towards the Red Sea 
there is another very large and beautiful 
town failed Magadoxo, belonging to the 
Moors, and it has a King over it, and is a 
]»lace f)f great trade and merchandise.” — 
liarhmi, 18. 

1.5.32.—“. . . and after they had passed 
(Jape Guardafu, Dorn K-stevilo w'as going 
along in such dopres-sion that ho was like to 
die of gnof, on arriving at Magadoxo, they 
stopped to water. And the King of the 
country, hearing that there bad come a son 
of tho Count Admiral, of whom all had 
araiilo knowledge as being tho first to dis- 
cover and navigate on that coast, came to 
tho shore to see him, and made great 
offers of all that ho could require. — Coato, 
IV. viii. ‘2. 

1727.—“ Magadoxa, or as the Portuguese 
call it, Magadooia, is a pretty large City, 
about 2 or 3 Milos from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fine Aspect, being 
adorn'd with man;; ,5;? 

Moanum."— d . BamtUm, 1. 12-18, [ed. 1744]. 
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MAGAZINE, B. This word is, of I 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here, because of its origin 
from Ar. makhazin, pliir. of al-makhzan^ 
whence Sp. ahnacen^ al/iruiyact n^ inaga- 
cen. Port, almazemy armazem^ Ital. ma- 
gazzinoy Fi‘. magazin. 
c. 1340.— “llie Sultan . . . made him a { 
rant of the whole city of Slrl and all its I 
ousea with the parden^ and holda of the I 
treanury (makhian) adjacent to the city (of I 
Delhi )." — Uni hatuta^ in. 2tJ2. 

1539 — “A one Pcro de Kana renjumdea, | 
quo Ihe dease ^le cuniinissfio jier niaiidar nos 
alnULsSs, et que logo provena no .Socorro 4|uo 
cntendia Her necuH'inriu." — UiiKti, caji \xi. 

MAHAJUN, s. Hiiul. from Skt. 
mahd-joUy ‘great person.’ A banker 
and merchant. In Southern and 
Western India the vernaciilar wor<l 
has variou.s other apjilications whic li 
are given in WiUon. 

[1813.— “Mahajen, Mahajanum, a great 
person, a merchant." — Gl<m. to TiM lU'fi. s.\.J 
c. 1861.— 

“ Down there lives u Mahajun— ruy father 

g ave him a bill, 

ave paid the knave thrice over, and 
here I'm paying him still. 

Ho shows me a lung .stump ]>upcr, an<l 
must have my land — must he < 

If I were twenty years younper, he should | 
get SIX feet by three.'^' i 

4V<r>l. C. Lifiilly Th‘ fJ/il l*in(lorte I 
1885. — “The Mahajun hosnitably enter- 1 
tains hiH victim, and sjieeds nis homeward I 
dejmrture, giving no word <ir sign i4f his 
business till the time for appeal has gout* 
by, and the decree is made absolute. Then l 
the storm bursts on the head of the lucklchs j 
hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwhelming debt, which he has nevor in- 
curred, and can never hope to discharge , I 
and 80 he practical] v becomes the Mahajun's 
slave for the rest of his natural life."— Ar.- 
(JoL T. Levnuy A I'ly on thr Whff t, 3J!t9. 

MAHANNAH, s. (8 gc meeana.) 

MAlTBj n.ji. Projierly Mayeli. 
[According to the Madran dhtHs. llie Mai. 
name is Mayyazhiy mwv, ‘Idack,’ azliiy 
‘ river mouth ’ ; but the title ih from 
the French Mahf', being one of the 
iiamefi of Ijabourdonnais.] A .small 
settlement on the Malabar unasl, 4 m. 
S.E. of Tellicherry, where, the French 
established a factory for the sake of 
the pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they fitiU retain. 1 1 is not imw of any 
importance. 

MAHI, n.p. The name of a consider- 
able river flowing into the upper fiart 


of the Gulf of Cambay. [“ The height 
of its banks, and the fierceness of its 
fl(X)ds ; the deep gullies through which 
the traveller has to pass on his way 
to the river, and ])crhup.s, above all, 
the bad name of tlie trilies on its 
banks, explain the proverb: ‘When 
the Main is i‘ro.s.sed, triere is comfort^” 
{ImjK (iHzcttm'y .s.v.).] 

c. A.D. 80-90. — “Next comes am^thcr gulf 
. . . extending iilsc* to the north, at the 
mouth of which is nn island called liaionis 
(Perim), and at the iimeriiio.st extremity u 
great nver called Mals." — lWlplu.\, ch. 42. 

MAHOUT, s. The driver and 
I leinler of an elephant. Hind, mahu- 
waty from Skt. mithd-nidtra, ‘great, 
in measure,’ a high fitticer, &c., .so 
aiijdied. The Ski. term occurs in 
I this seii.se in tin* Mahdhhdrata {r.g. iv. 
i 1701,&e). T\\o Mahout is mentioned 
I 111 the 1st. Kook of Macnibee.s as ‘tlie 
1 Indian.’ It is remarkaide that we find 
[ what is apjiarentlv mahtl-mdimy in the 
' .seii.se of a tiigb ofiu’(*r in lle.sN eliiu.s : 

“ Mafcdrpat, oi OTp(xT‘f]yol Trap’ IvSoir." 
- Hcxyvh. w. V. 

c. 1,590. elephants (see MUST). 
There are Hvi- and ii half se^^unts 1«> each, 
viz., first a Mahawat, who sits on the neck 
of the animal and directs its niovcinent.s. . . . 
He geta 200 ddww i>er month. . . Secondly 

a Uhoty who aitH hohind, iqton the rump of 
the elephant, .'wul assists m hutllo, and in 
(inickoning the sjteed of the animal ; but Im 
often jterfonns the duties of the MahaWEt. 

. . . Thirdly the d/rt’A.s (see MATE). . . . 
A Md'h fetches fodder, and assists in 
ea^iariHoniiig the elephant. . . .lla, od. 

Ji(of‘liiuanHf i. 125. 

1648.—“. . . and MahoUts for the olo- 
phant.^'. ..." 1 na T’/t'/.if, 66. 

1826, - “ 1 will now jiass over tlio term of 
my infuney, which was omj>h>yod in learning 
to road and write— my precept*)!' lieing n 
mahouhut, or elophant-dnver and will 
take up my iui\uu\\irtin."-~ /*itiularang llariy 
21 , fed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1848.— “Thou he deacribed a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which the Mahout of bis 
elejihant had t)oon ]»ulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals. " — Tfiarteray, 
Vaaity Fati'y ch. iv. 

MAHEATTA, n.p. Hind. Mar- 

hatdy Marhattdy MarhdUl {Mnrhatly 
Marahtiy Marhaitl)y and MardtJid. 
The name of a famous Hindu rtwe, 
from the old Skt. name of .their 
country, Malm-rdzhtray ‘Magna Regio.' 
[On the other liand H. A. Acwortli 
Uiallads of tlie MaratiiaSy Intro, vi.) 
derives the word from a tribal nama 
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Rathi or Ratlul^ ‘ chariot fighters,’ from 
rafhy ‘ a chariot,’ thus Mnhd-kathd 
means ‘ Great Warnor.’ This was 
transferred to tlie country and finally 
Sanakritised into Mnhif-rdshtro. Again 
SMiue authorities (Wilson, Jjirhaii i'aate,^ 
II. 48 ; Hadeli-l’owell, J. li. As. ,SW., 
1897, |). 249, note) prefer to derive the 
^\ord from tin* Mhdr or M(ih(fi\ a once 
nuinerous and doniinanl race. And 
see the (li.sciission in tlie Jhimbaij (n\zd- 
txr, I. pt. ii. 143 my.] 

c. “ The planot (SHtiirn’s) motion in 

Af.lesha eiiUHOi atHiction to n(|iiiitie aiiitmiK 
<11 products, anil snakes ... in Pftrvu 
I'lialj'unl to \eii(l<<rs of lii|U(irs, women 
(it the town, HamseN, niul the Mabrattas. 

. lirhtif Sonhitu. tr. !»} Kutt. J H. .1.' 

SiH . ‘Jnd ser. v. (54. 

(llO.— “I)e lit il ]int l.i direction dii Nord- 
nufst, tniversa line vaste foret, et . . . il 
.iinva an roynurne de Mo-lm-la-fo (Mah&- 
rashtra). . . .” -/V/. lUnnltlh i 202. [/Joai- 
I III 1. J>t 11 !5f'<5 . 

(• 10.‘50 “I)e Dhiir, on sc diri^e.iut vcr.s 
li' niidi, jiisini'a la riviere do Nynnah on 
(ionit(< 7 para sanies , do h\ h Mahrat-desaa 
I'' ]». 0 'a^ " A/Inriim, m J{i numd's Fia-i- 

III' IIS, ]0!>. 

e VJlM-f) Ala - ud - ill'll m.irched to 
lih(h]iiii, and thence to (ihatidajamn . . . 
the jaoplo of that country had nc\cr heard 
o| thi Mussulmans ; the Mahratta laud had 
nexci- hocn punished hy their armio.s ; no 
Mush liman Kinir or I’rince had pcnotrati'd 

f.n."- Zia-nd-ifiii /iaiin, in Kl/mt, hi. 

c. i:V2S — “ In this (irc.ittr India are 
t\M;l\e idolatrous Kiijjf.s, and more . . . 
'I'hoic IS also the Kin^Mlom of Maratba 
"hall is \ory preai." - /Va/; i/a/f/a/oo., 11. 

1()7'1. -“The> toll their tule in Moratty ; 
hv Profession thov are (Jentues. V'r, 

171. 

1717. — “ Apreod on the arrival (»f those 
Ships that Wo take Five Jfimdied (hfK)) 
Peons more into tair Service, that the fiO 
Moratta Horses he aupniented to ]l)0 as We 
found them voryusofull in the last Skirmish. 

• (\ii)sn, (it Ft St hand, Jan. G 
(MS. Record in India Office). 

1748.— “That n|MUi his hearing the 
blirattoeB had taken I’aniior’a Fort . . ." 

-In Lang, p. 5. 

c. 17(50. — “. . . tho.se dangerous and 
puworfiil neighbors the Morattoes ; I'ho 
I'oing now masters of the contiguous island 
<'f Halsotte . . — (ri'OSC, ii. 44. 

M “ 'I'ho name of Morattoei, or 
Marattaa, is, I have reason to think, a 
<lorivation in their country-language, or by 
corruption, Troni Mar-Raj^." — lUd. ii. 76. 

1765.— “These united princes and poop^lo 
are those which are known by the general 
name of UahtJatton ; a wora compounded 
nf Haitor and Jliaahah ; the first l»oin^ the 
name of a partioulnr Raazpoot (or Rajpont) 


tribe ; and the latter, ai^ifyiiif great or 
mighty (as explained by Mr. Fraser). . . 
-—Holn'fU, Hi»t. Kvnits, &c., i. 106. 

c. 1769. — Under a mexzutint portrait: 
“7V*^ Right llonHf George Ixird Pigot, 
Baron Pigut aj Patshul in the Kingdtym of 
Ireland, J'residnd and O'mn'rnor of aiid far 
all tlw {fairs of the United CanijHing of 
AferchanU of England trial ing to the East 
Indies, on the Coast of Choroniandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Ohingee and Moratta 
I Countries, &c., &c., &c.” 

c. 1842.— 

“. . . Ah. for some retreat 

Dec)* in yonder shining Orient, where my 
life hepari t(* beat ; 

W'hurc ill wild Mahratta battle foil my 
fathoi evil stair'd." 

— Teiini/MOi, Lwkttleg Hall. 

The folhiwiiig is in the true Hobson- 
Jobson iiiaiuier : 

[18.69. — “Thi.s term Marhatta or M&r- 
hiltta. is derived from the mofle of warfare 
adoptcil hy these men. Alar moans to strike, 
and hut no, to get out of the wny, i.e. those 
who stniclc a blow suddenly and .nf once 
retreated out of harm’s way.”—//, hundaa 
Uohertson, JJistncf hiities during the Revolt 
in 1867, p. 101, note.J 

MAHRATTA DITCH, u.p- .A» 
excavation inailt* in 1742, as described 
Hi the extract from Onne, on the 
landward sides of Calcutta, to protect 
ilu* settlement from the Mahratta 
hands. Hence the term, or for short- 
ne.ss ‘Till* Ditch ’ simply, as a disparag- 
ing name for (’alcutta (see DITCHER). 
Tlie line of tlie Ditcli corresponded 
nearly uilh the outside of the existing 
('ircnlar Koad, e.vci'pt at ihe S.E. and 
S., where the woik was never exe- 
cuted. [There is an e.xcavalioii known 
hy the same name at Madras exca- 
vated in 1780. {Alurraif, Handhook, 
1859, p. 43).] 

1742.— “In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Golony ro(][uested and 
obtained }iormi8sioii to dig a ditch at thoir 
own expense, round the Company’s hounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanutty to 
the Hoiithern part of Govindpore. In six 
mouths three miles wore tinisbod : when 
the inhabitants . . . discontinued the work, 
which from the occasion was called the 
MorattoB ditoh."— Onne, ed. 1803, ii. 46. 

l7r,7._“Thiit tlie Bounds of Calcutta are 
to extend the whole Circle of Jiitch dug upon 
the 1 nv/ision of the MBXatteB ; also 600 yards^ 
without it, for nn Esplanaile ." — Article oj 
Agrmnentsent hg Colonel Clive (previous to 
the Treaty with the Nabob of May 14). In 
Memoirs of the Revolution xn Bett^id, 1760, 
p. 89. 

1782.— “To the Proprietors and Occupiers 
of Houao.s and other Tenements within the 
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Mahra.1ityftiiliBaiiehmaiit . ItttHti (Jazettf, 
Aixg. 10. 

[1840.— “ JxjHs than a hundred years a^o, 
It was thought necessary to fortify (Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Jkirar, and the 
iiiinie of the Mabratta Ditch still preserves 
the memory of the danger." — Alacaulay^ 
Ksxay on C7iw.] 

1872. — “The Calrnttii cockney, who 
glorie.s in the Mahratta Ditch. . . ." — 
(•in'inda Suinanta, i 2;'). 

MAHSEEB, MASEEB, MA8AL, 

&c. Iliiifl. muJuhir^ mnhuscr^ viahdtt- 
auldj a. 'i'he name j.s to per- 

haps iiiorp lhau otic of tlie larger 
apecics of Barhua (N.O. Cy}mni<hi(\ 
I nit e.sjMM'ially to B, Afosul of Hiichaiiaii, 
JJ. Tor^ I^ay, B. viegalrpii^y McLcIhand, 
foiiTid in the larger llinialayan ri\ci\s, 
and also in the greater perennial rneis 
of Madras and Bonihay. It grow.s at 
its largest, to about Hie .siz«' of the 
biggest .salmon, and more. It allords 
also the highe.st .sj»ort to Indian 
anglers ; and from these cireumst.inecs 
has sometimes been c-alled, nii-slcad- 
inply, the ‘Indian salnuni.’ 'I'he 
origin of the name Mahmr^ and its 
proper Hjielling, are lery doubtful. It 
may he Skt, jrudd-.siniB^ ‘l»ig-head,’ oi 
malid-mlht^ ‘large -scaled.’ 'i'he latter 
is most probable, for the .scales are, so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
playing card.s were, made from them 
at DaccA. Mr. H. S. Thomas .siigge.ms 
wwJwi-n.xi/a, ‘great mouth.’ [The Word 
doe.s not anpear in the ordinary duLs. ; 
on the wtiole, perhajis the derivation 
from Tnalid-Hircu is iiio.st jnohahle.] 

c. 1809. — “niie Masai of the Ktwi is a 
very large fish, whicli ituiny peo]»]u think 
still better than the HdIju, and c■lllnp;lre it 
to the salmon ."— Eastern India, 
Hi. 194. 

1822.—“ Mahasaula and Tora, variously 
altered and corni]»tcd, and with various 
additions may be corisiriorod u-s genuine 
apMllationa, amongst the natives for those 
fishes, all of which frc(|Uoiit largo rivers.” 
—‘Ef Jiit^'hunan JlamUton, Emhen of thi' 
Oanffoif 304. 

1873. — “ In my own o])inion and that of 
others wb6ni 1 have mot, the Mahseer shows 
more ^»rt for its size than a salmon.’’ — 
jy. S. T/tomaB, The Rod in India^ p. 9. 

l£AINAT0,a Tam. Mai. Maimlita^ 
a washerman or dhoby (q.v.). 

1616. — “There is another sect of OentiIe.s 
which they call Hainatoii whose business 
it is t-o wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Naires ; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 


sons can take up any other business.” - 
Barbosa, Lisbon ed., 334. 

c. 1542. — “In this inclosure do likewise 
remain all the Lan drosses, by them called 
Maynates, which wash the linnen of the 
(’ity (J'equin), who, us wo were told, are 
u1k)vo an hundred thousand.”- ' yN'sh/, in 
p. 133. The original (cap. cv.) has 
todos os mainatOB, whose sex C'ogan has 
changed. 

l.'i.^-l. — “And thefann (7>'nrffi)of mainatoB, 

w'hich farm i»rohibits ;iiiy one from washing 
clothes, mhicli is the work of a mainato, 
cxccyd b\ arrnngoiTicnt with the fariuci 
(Uendeiro). . . — J'otnho, 63. 

(1698. There are .sonic among them 
that do nothing cIs hut wash cloathcs : . . 
the} are called Maynattos "—Linsthotrn, 
Hak. Soc. 1 . 260. 

[c. 1610.— “ 'riiche folk (the washernuMi) 
.arc called Menates.”- /*//'<'> f/ di 
Hak. iSoc. ii. 71 . ) 

J644.— (F.N>iciises of Daman) “For two 
maynatOB. three water Ixnif, (hois d> nifoa\ 
one somhmno hni/, and 4 liinli hearors roi 
the said Captain, at J xcriifim each a moiitl), 
conics in the venr ti> 3(>,000 n's or 
00120.0.00.”- /Wore, J/>' f. 181. 

MAISTBT, MISTBT, somet^nlc^ 
even MYSTEBY, s llind. mish' 
Tins mudI, a corrujitioii of the IVntn- 
gue.se mesttr, has into the vci- 

iiaculars all over India, and is in 
constant. Anglo-Indian iihc. Projieily 
‘tt foreman,’ ‘a iinuster-uorkiriaii ’ ; hut 
u.so,d al‘<o, at h ast iii ITjijier India, for 
any artizan, as rdj-mntn (]iropcrly 
Pers. rd;.), ‘a mason or l»ri( kla\ ci,' 
lohdr-iiiistriy ‘.'i l»lack.smilh,’ iS.,t 'Idic 
jiroper use of the word, as noted above, 
cori’c.spoiid.s jireciscly to the dcfiiiition 
of the Portuguese word, a.s applied to 
arli/uii.s in Blul.eau : “Artifice ijiie 
.sahe hem o .sen otticio. 7'm7a« artifr/ 

. . . Ojn'frXyUlininrim (perum^mjMTtur.'' 
In \V. and S. India maistxy, as ii.sed 
III the hoii.selio](], generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See' CALEEFA > 

Master (Macie])!,) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and lias git-eii rise to several deriveil 
adje,ctives. There is too a similar word 
in inofh^rn Greek, fiayLarup, 

1404. — “And in thcHO (chumbeni) there 
wore works of gold and azure and of many 
other coloiira, made in the inoHt marvelloiH 
way ; insomuch that oven in Paris whence 
come the subtle maeatrOB, it would ho 
reckfined lioautiful to see.”— C'/aiV/o, § cv. 
(Comp. Markham, p. 125). 

1524.— “And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
Culymutys four newly-built oatun, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 
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very light fur fast rowing, and wore greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to he burned, 
saying that he intended to show the Mix>rs 
that we know how to build bettor caturs 
than they did ; and ho sent for Mestre Vyne 
the (ionooBC, whom ho had liroupht to buihl 
galleys, and asked him if ho eon Id build 
boats that would row taster than tho 
Malabar paraoH (sec PROW), lie an'.wored: 
‘Sir, ril build you brigaiitinos fast onough 
to catch a mosquito. . . tWna, ii. 8‘tO. 

[l.MS. — “lie tirdorod to be eollectod in 
the smithies of tho dockyard ns mnuy smiths 
as could be had lor lie had nian\ niisteres ” 
— Und. IV. (itiJi.J 

l.'irit. — “'I’o the mestre of the smith’s 
slioji {^Uiriinu) 80,000 ivis of saKiry and b<M» 
row for nwiiiiton.incc " (see BATTA). - .S'. 
lUitflhu, Tuntfio^ (i.'j. 

1800—“. . . I have not yet been able 
to remedy tho mischief <lone iii ni\ Mb-^onec, 
i> we have the adv/int.ige here of the 
i''sistiiiu ‘0 of some Madras dubashes ainl 
inaistries” (iromeal). Wilhmjtuu, i. (»7. 

1888. — “ . . . M;s mind goes back to mv 
meient (4oanes»> rofik. lie was ouK a 
maiatry, or more vulgarU u huhhu/tf (^ee 
BOBAGHEE), Net his sonorous n.imu re- 
^■allod the eoiujiiest of Mexico, ot tin. 
doubling of the Capo."- 7’/d»».s t»n Aft/ 
rroiifn'r, y.'i, 

|]}‘00 — *• Mystery very 'litk, Mem Sahib, 
'cry su'K all the night."- T-'m/iff Jitn, Aprd.) 

MAJOON, s. Hind. from Ar. -//n/’- 
//?n, lit ‘kiicJidfd,’ and tlieiice Nvliat 
old rnedic.'d Imoks call ‘an (dccinan ’ 
n compoinid of luedicinos kneaded 
Mdtli iSyniji into a sott mas.s), luit 
<*siH‘cifilly np]died lo an intoxicating 
confection of heni]i leaves, iScc., sold in 
I lie bazar. [Burton, Ar. Nii/hts, iii. 
155k] In 1, lie Deccan the form is wrt’- 

jnm. . Moodeen SlientV, in Ida Sujijd. 
to the riiartnnc. of imtin, writes vtngli- 

jnn. “Tlie chief ingredients in iiiak- 
nig it are gaiija (or hem])) leaves, milk, 
ghee., ])oi)j>y-si‘ed.s, flowers of the thorii- 
njijilc (H(«e DATURA), tbe j»owder of 
mix vomica, and sugar” {Qiinoo?i-c- 
Jslam, Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1519.— “Noxt morning 1 haltcfl . . . and 
indulging inysolf with a maajtln, madu 
them throw into tho water tho liquor used 
for 'intoxicating fishes, and caught a few 
‘27‘2. 

1563. — “And this they inako n]i into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with tlio things 
ubove-inentionod, and this they call maju." 
--Garcia, f. '27/'. 

^ 1781..-“ Our ill'favoared guard brought 
in a dose of majiun each, and obliged us to 

it ... a little after sunset the surgeon 
<Jame, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
seized us^ and held us fast till the operation 
joiroumoision) was performed." — Soldier's 
setter quoted in lion. John Lindsay's Journal 
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«/ Gaptirity m Mysore] Livei'Ulf Lindsays, 
iii. 293. 

1874.— “ . . . it t Bhang) is made up with 
hour and various aaditiuns into a sweetmeat 
or majum of a green colour."— 7/dn5/(r// 
and Fliulign-, 493. 

MALABAR, n.]). 

; a. Idle nanu* of tin' se;i-hoard country 
Nvhich tlie Arnhs (;alled the ‘ Pepper- 
('oa.st,’ the ancient Kerala of the 
iliiidii.s, the AifjLopiKv, or rather Aipti- 

■ pLKi), of the Greeks (see TAMIL), is not 
I III form iiidigenoii.^, but was a})})lied, 

■ aj)paivnlly, first b\ the Arab or Araho- 
, Persian nmrineih of the (riilf The 

siihslaiitive part oi tlie name, MnUii, 

■ or the like, IS douhtless indigenous ; it. 

! IS the Dravadian term for ‘monnUiiii’ 

[ ill tlie Sansknlized foriri Malaya, 
j wliich ia a])j)lied specifically to tin* 
j southein jiorliun of the Western 

1 (irhauta, and fr»»ni which is taken the 
I indigenous term Malaydlam, distin- 
guishing t hat, hranch of the Dra vidian 
, language in the tract W’hic.h we call 
Miuubur, This name — Muk or Miihii, 

‘ Maliah, &c., — W ’p find in tlie earliei’ 
j ])ost-classn’ notices of Imha ; wliikst 
! in the great Temple- Inscription of 
Tanjore (llth (entiiry) w'e find the 
region in (jiiestion (‘/died Malai-nddn 

{nadu, ‘country’). tttl’x hdr ap- 
[ pears attached to it first (so far us w'e 
I are aware) in the (leograjihy of Kdrisi 
(c. ll.^iO) Til is (Persian ?) termination, 

' hdr, vvlmlever he it.s origin, and wdiether 
j or no it he eoniiected either with the 
I Ar. harr, ‘a eonlinent.,’ on the one 
hand, or with the Skt. vdra, ‘a region, 
la slone,’ on the other, was most as- 
[ .sured\v apjilied by the navigators of 
the Giilt to other regions which they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Zangi-bdr (mod. Zanzibar), 
‘the eoiintiy of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
hdr, denoting apjiareiiLly tbe coast of 
Ihe Malay Peiunsula ; and even ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, Ilindii-hdr 
for India. In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these examples 
(RfMition, &c., tr. by Reivnud, i. 17) it 
is ex])ref>sly explained : “The word Mr 
He.rves to indicate that wdiich is both a 
coast and a kingdom.” It will be seen 
from the (j^uotatioiis below that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the estobliah- 
meut of wie use of this termination, 

I the exact form of the name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 
considerably. But, from the time of 
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till* Portuciiese discovery of the Ciiixi 
route, McmrtiTy or Malalmr, as we have 
It now, is the j^raisteiit form. [Mr. 
Logan (Manual, i. 1) remarks that the 
name is not in use in the district itself 
e.\cerit among foreigners and Kiiglisli- 
speating natives ; the ordinarv name 
is Mulayillam or MaUlyum, ‘the Hill 
(buntry.’') 

c. 54.0. — “Thu imports ti) 1'n]>rcibanc are 
silk, alooswood, ul(tvu.s, sandalwood. . . . 
T^eso apain aro jMissfd on from Sieledilui 
to the marts on thi** side, such as MaX^, 
whore the ]»cjij»er is proinn. . . . And the 
most notalde plrtees of trade are these, 
Sindu . . . and then tlu- hie marts of 
MaX^, from which the })enper i*. exportufl, 
nz., Parti\ JJainjdi'iith^ tSiifti/Htfaiui, yafu- 
jiatana, and l*iniufHihnni.' - Cnsmus, Uk. xi. 
In Catluiy. &c., p. chwiii. 

c. 64.5 “To the south this kiiifi^doin is 
near the sea. 'J'here rise the mountains 
culled Mo-la-ye with their preci- 

pitous sides, and thf'ir lofty Huniinits, their 
dark valleys and their deep ravines. On 
these niountiiins prows the white sandal 
w(a>d.' — Bii'Pii T’siuKj^ in Juhfn, iii. 

8.51. — “From thi». place (Maskat) shi]*-' 
sail for India, and run for Kauluin-Malai ; 
the distance from Maskat to Kaulnni-Malai 
is u month’s sail with a moderate wiiid."- 
JlehU7<H4, &c., tr. liy i. 1,5. The 

name work nt p. 1.5 uses the cxjiression 
“ (Jountry of l*c]jper" {lUihul-ul-HilJal). 

890.— “ From Sirulan to Mali i*' hvo days' 
journey; in the latter pepper is to he f<»iind. 
also the bam hoo.” Ihn JilinnMdlHt,\n Nlhot, 
i. 1.5. 

c. 1030. ' “ You enter then on the eonnti’y 
of Ijtfriin, in which is dairnur (see under 
CHOTJL), then Maliah, then Kanehf, then 
Dravira (see DRA'^HI)IAN).”— 
in linuaud, Fruymnis, 121. 

c. 1150.— “ Fandanmi (sue PANDARANI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a nvur which 
comes from Manibai, wlu-re vessels from 
India and Hind cast anchor ” - JUrml, in 
F/liot, i. 90. 

c. 1200.-- “Han sports herein thedeliphtfiil 
spnng . . . when the brue/.u from Malaya 
is fragrant from passing <ivur the eliurniing 
lavanga ” (cloves).— f/ita (•tn iitda. 

1270.-“Malibar is a large country *»f 
India, with many cities, in which pcpf»oi 
ia produced." — Jiazichii, in (iildrmfutn , 214. 

1293. — “You can sail (ujion that sea) 
Ijetweon these islands and Ormes, and 
(from Ormes) to those parts which arc 
called (Millibar), is a (li.stance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction between south and 
south-east ; then 300 miles between east 
and south-east from Millibar to Mnubur" 
(see MABAB).— Ijotter of Fr. John of Monte- 
rormno, in (Jatluiif, i. 215. 

1298.— “Melibar is a gfreat kin^fdom 
lying towards the west. . . . Tliere is in 


this kingdom a groat Quantity of pepper.” 
— Marco Fofo, Bk. iii. cn. 25. 

c. 1300. — “Beyond Guzerat are Kankun 
(see CONCAN) and Tina ; beyond them the 
country of Malibir, which from the boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kdlam (probably from 
O'heriah to Quilon) is SOO parasangs in 
length.” — Jiatth’iduddin, in Klhot, i. 68. 

c. 1320.- “ A certain traveller states that 
India is divided into throe parts, of which 
the first, which is also the most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Sind, 
II lid is called (iu/crat ; the second Mani- 
bir, or the band tif Fepper, oast of 
(iuzerut .”— 111 ( • I /demeistrr, 184. 

c. 1322. — “And now that yo muy know 
how pepper is got, let me tell you that it 
groweth in a cerUiin enijure, wherounto 1 
came t«) Lind, Hu- name wherooi i.s Mini 
bar.’’- Fntn (k/tnn, in thithaij, Ac., 74. 

e. 1313. — “ AftcM 3 diiys we urnviMl in the 
country of the Mulaibir, whu h is the 
country <»f l'e]>per. It strotches in length n 
distance of two months' iiuirch along the 
sea-shore Ihu lialviu, iv, 71. 

c. 134H 19. — “ W o ' emluirkcd on lioarfl 
curtain junks from Lower India, which is 
called Mmubar." — ./«//« de' MnrKjnofU, in 
('afhail, 3.5d. 

c. 1 120-3U. — “. . . l>u}>arling thuneo ho 
. . . armed at a nol>le eity eallod t'oloon 
. . . Tills province is c.illed Melibaria, and 
they collect in it the ginger called by tlio 
luitivua ndomh., po))j>or, bra/.il-wood, and 
the einnauion, called rant /la grtt*tti." — Conit, 
correclod from .lones’s tr. in Indm tn XVth 
17-ltN. 

e. 1442 — “ Tile eoast wdiieh incUide.-> 
rulicnt with some noighbourinp |s)rtH, and 
w’hich extends as far as (Kacl), a place 
aituated opjxisite to the Island of Sorondih 
. . . licars the general narnu of Mellbir.’' 
— A/tflnrraizHkj dud. 19. 

1459.— Fra Maiiro’s great Map hu.s Mill 

bar. 

1.514. — “ In the region of India called 
Melibar, whieh provineo begins at (ioa, and 
uxtunds to < 'u]io ComudiH (Comoiin). . . 

-Letter of t/ior. tin Einjtoliy 79. It is 
remarkahio to hnd this Florentine using this 
old form in 1.51 1. 

1.516.—“ And after that the Moon of 
Meca di.si‘ovurod India, and began ti^ 
navigate near it, wliieh was 610 years ago, 
they used to touch at tins country of Mua 
bar on uceemni of the iioi>por which is found 
there." -linrbima, 102. 

1.5.53. — “Wo shall hereafter desoriho 
particularly the ]>osition of this city of 
C'alocut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands." — Barron, Doc. 1. iv. o. 6. 
Jn the following chapter he writes Malabar- 

1554.— “ /Vtwi ])iu to the Itlands of Rtf*- 
Steer first S.S.E., the iK>le being made by 
five inches, side towards the land in the 
direction of E.8.E. and S.E. by E. till yp<' 
see the mountains of Monibir.'^— TA« 
in J. An. Stn'. Ben. v. 401. 
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1572.- 

‘ • Bsta provincia ciija porto a^ora 
'fomado tenden, UCaUbar se chama : 

Do culto antif^uo oh idolos udora, 

Que cll jKir estaa parte.s He dorrania.'* 

(Jamfffs, vii. 32. 

By Burton ; 

This province, in whose P<»rts yrmr ships 
have tanc 

rofiipo, the Malabar by naino is kin»wn . 
its dntiijuo nlc adoreth idols vum, 
Idol-rolipiou beinp brojidost sown ” 

Since Do Barros Malabar oct*nrs altno"! 
imii’ersally. 

. . Mahabar 1‘irutes. . . 
thlhi Vafh', Hak. Soc. i. 121.] 

1877. -The form Malibar is used in a 
letter from Athanasius I’oter III., “Patri- 
.irch of the Syrians of Antioch " the 
Manpiis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18. 

MALABAB, n.p. 

b. Tins word, throii*,di ciiTiniisi,iiie<*s 
whicli lijivc been t'iill\ elucidated b\ 
rii.sliop Caldwell in lus dompifratirf 
(2nd I'tl. 10-12), from \Nliitdi 
V'c an extract below,* mjis applied 
liy tin* PorUi^tuese not only to the 
lanmiaj'e and jieojile of tin* rountry 
ilius called, but also to the Tamil 
l.inf'ua^m and the ]ieo])le speaking 
'ramil. In the (pioUitions following, 
those under A apply, or nia\ appl>, 
to the ]»ro]>er peojile or language of 
Malalur (see MALAYALAM) ; those 
under li are inst/ance.s of the nii.mnpli- 
< ation to Tamil, a lui.sjipjilication winch 
was general (sec e.g. in Unne, fuissim) 
<lown to the beginning of the last 
century, and wliieli .still holds among 
the more ignorant Europejins and 
Eurasians in S. India and (V.xlon. 

(A.) 

l.')52. -“A lingua dos (lontioH do Cnnani 
« Malabar." — CuntanhnUt^ li. 78. 

1572.- 

Lova algunn Malabarea, 'lue tfmiou 
Pur for^ci, doH (juo o Samnrim mundara." 

CaniOM, ix. 14. 

* “TIih PortugUHHH . . . HailiiiK b'oni Malabar 
‘HI voyiiKoa of axploration . . . nuotc. their ac- 
Muaiiitance with varlouH placAs on the eaMtern or 
<.'oronuiu(lel CohhI . . . and tliiding llie langtiage 
spoken by the tlNhiiiK and eeu-ftiniiK claasea on 
the HaNteni odast Mimilar to tliat H])oken on the 
western, they came to the connlueiou tliat it wan 
identical with it, and called it In conaequeiicn by 
the name name— via. Malabar. ... A clroum- 
Htanoe which natuimlly oonllrmed the PortugueHe 
|n their notion of the identity of the ueoidn and 
lanffiiage of the Coromandel OooHt with those of 
Mwalw waa that when they arrived at Gael, In 
Tlnnevelly, on the Coromandel Goaet . . . they 
found the King of Quilon (one of the moat im* 
portont pUeee on the Malabar Cooat) reiiding 
*h«a."-S!p. CoUtMB, M 


[By AuberLin ; 

“ Ho takes some Malaban ho kept on board 

By force, of thoao whom Samorin had 
sent . . .”] 

1582. — “They asked of the Malaban which 
wont with him wluit ho wus ' 

(tr. by N. L.) f. 37v. 

1602. “ We came tf) anchor in the Ruade 

of Aehen . . . whore we found sixteene or 
oighteeno saile of shi 2 >i»tiH of diiiors Nations, 
some (Imn'iits, Honio of l\-'vyahi, Homo of 
dalpcni. called Malabares, ‘some /^pgups, 
.ind sirtno l^ntdinfes.” — Sir ,f, Lunriuitei, in 
/‘itre/.as. i. 1.^)3. 

1606. In (ioiivra {Siiiuxln. ft’. 2?', 3, &c.) 
Malavar mejins the Mafaifu/avi language. 

(B.) 

l.'idlb— “ Knrici) Enrnjiio.s, a PortuguoHO 
pnost of our Society, n man of excellent 
virtue and good cxainjtlu, who i.s now in 
tile Prt*monlory of (Vmiorm. writes and 
s^ioaks tlie Malabar tongue \ory well in- 
deed." - better of Jiin’irr, in Coloridgc's 
Lifp, 11 73. 

I6.S0. - “Wlioroas it hath beon hitherto 
nccuHtomaiy at this 2 >lac 0 to make sales and 
alienations of hon 80 .s in writing in the Portu- 
guo.so, (rentuo, and Mallabar lungui^es, 
from which .some inconveniences have arisen. 
. . — Ff. St. (ti'o. (huitn.^ Sojit H, in Notes 
nnd KxtrurL^ No. iii. 33. 

[1682.- ‘‘An order in English PortugnoiS 
(uintue k Mallabar for the jirevonting the 
transjiorbition of this (’ountroy People and 
makeing them slaves in other Strange 
tJounireys. . . ." — /‘nngfe, J/inri/ Ft. St. 
(fro., Ist Her. i. 87.] ^ 

1718. — “This place (Trnnquobnr) is alto- 
gether inhabited by Malabarian Honthons." 
— /*rofm. of the (Compel in the /Cast, Pt. i. (3rd 
cl.), V. ih: 

,, “Two distinct languages are neces- 
sarily roejuired ; one is the J)aviu/iaH, com- 
monly called Malabarick."— //n'd. Pt. iii. 33. 

1/34. — “ Mognopore eommendantes selum, 
ac studium Missionariurum, qui libroH sacraiu 
Eeclosiae Catholicao doctrinam, renimque 
siicrarum mouumontu ooutinente.s, pro In- 
dorum Christi tideliiim oruditiono in nn^am 
Malabajdcam seu Tamnlicam transtuTere." 
-hntg of Pope Clement XII., in Narhert, ii. 
432-3. Those words are adopted from (lard. 
Tournon's decree of 1704 (see il)id. i. 173). 

c. 1760. --“Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Ziegenbalg that in leas than a year he 
attained a perfect know ledge of the Mala- 
tongue. . . He composed also a 
Malaharian diotic'’iai'y of 20,000 worda." — 
Grose., i. 261. 

1782. — “ Les habitans do la oAte de 
Coromandel sont appelWs TatnoiiU; lea 
Europ4ons les nomment improprement 
Malaban."— i. 47. 

1801.— “From Niliseram to the Chander- 
gerry River no language ii understood but 
WtMdMUra of the Coast."— <Str T. Munro, 
in Lift, i. 322. 
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In the following passage the word 
Malabars is inisi 4 )])lied still further, 
though hy a writer usually most 
accurate Jiiid intelligent : 

1810.— “The language spoken at Madras 
IS the Tahn^ti, hero called Malabara.”— 
Marin Graham, 128. 

I860.— “The term ‘Malabar’ is iisod 
throughout the following pages in the eom- 
prehonaive sense in which it is applied in 
the Singhalese Chrunielos to the continental 
invaders of Ceylon ; but it must be observed 
that the adventurers in these expeditions, 
who are staled in the Mahairanso ' liamilns,' 
or Tamils, came not only from . . . ‘ Mala- 
t >ar, ’ but also from all fiarts of the Peninsula 
.IS far north as Cuttack and Orissa.’’ — 
Tmnmt'$ Ceylon, i. 363. 

MALABO CREEPER, s. Argy- 
rrin UMlafMtrira^ Cliuisv. 

[BIALABAR EARS, s. The .seed 

vessels of a tree 'wliuli Tves calls 
Cotlaga petlli. 

1773.-- “ f’rom their shape they are called 
Malabar-Eara, on account (jf the resem- 
bianco they hour to the ears of the women 
of the Malabar coast, which from the large . 
•'Ill made in them and the great weight of I 
orimmental rings put into them, an- rendered j 
very large, and bo long that soriictimes they 
rouch the very shoulders. " -Inx, J6.'». 

MALAEAR HILL, u.]k TIu.m 

bivonrite Hite of villas on llombuy 
Island iH .stated by Mr. Wliilwortb to 
have acquired it.s name truiii the fact 
Jliat the Malahar pirates, who haunted 
I Ins coa.st, u.sed to lie behind it. 

’^1674,— “ On the other side of the groat 
Inlet, to the Sen, is a groat l^o.nt abutting 
.igainst Old Woman’.s lslan<i, and is called 
MaUbar-Hill . . . the reiuiiiiis of a stopen- 
doiifl Pagod, near n 'rank of I'resb Water, 
which the Malabars visited ii mostly for.” 
— Ert/er, 68 

[MALAEAR OIL, s. “The amhigu- 
OU.S t/arm * Mala bar Oil’ iH up] died to 
a iniAture of the oil obtained from 
idle livers of several kinds of fishes 
frequenting the Malahar ()oa.st of 
India and the neighhourhood of 
Karachi .” — IVatty Econ. Diet. v. 113. 

MALAEAR RITES. This was a 
name given to certain heathen and 
.superstitious practices which the 
desuitfl of the Wdura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
converts, in spite of repeated prohihi- 
tions by the Popes. And though 
the.se practices were finally condemned 


by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
in 1704, they still Hiibaist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Cliriatian.s, and 
especially tlio.se belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa (nuirclies. Tne.se iiractice*! 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de’ Nobili (“Robertus 
de NobilibiLs”), who cainc to Madura 
about 1006. There can be no doubt 
that the aim of thi.s famous Ji'.suil, was 
to ore.sent Cbii-stianity t.o the iieoplc 
uiKler Ibe form, as it were, of a Iliiidii 
Iraiifilatiou ' 

The nature of the prachces of wliicb 
we Hjieak may be- galdiereii from the 
following ])arlicular.s of their nrohihj- 
tion. In 1023 I’ope Gregory aV'., In 
a eonstitiitioTi dated 3Jst •lamiain, 
coiidenim*d llu* following: — 1. Tin* 
investiture of Rrahmaiis and eertaiii 
other <-asfes with the sacred thread, 
through the agency ol Hindu J)^le8t.^, 
and willi Hindu ceremonies, Fui 
the.se ('biistian eeiemonii's were to be 
-subMiluli'd : and tlie tlire.ad W’a.s to 
be legal iJed as onl\ a civil badge 
2. Tile oruaineiilal use of sandal W’ooci 
]tH.sli* w.is jiermPted, luit not its 
supers! it IOU8 use, r.g , in mixture with 
cow dung a.shes, &c., tor ceremoiiial 
punlication. 3. Bathing as a cere 
monial puriliejition. 4. The o)>.serv- 
ame of <:isl<*, ami tlie refus/il of 
high-<<is|e (Miristiiin.s to mix with low- 
ca.ste (dinstians in tlie cliurehes wits 
disanjmn ed. 

Tlie (jiianelH betwu>eii Capuehiii.s 
and Jesuits later in tlie 17th century 
again brought tlie Malaliar RiUis into 
notice, ami Caidiiial de Tournon w’as 
.sent on hi.s unlucky mtsaion to de- 
termine the.se matters finally. His 
decree (June 23, 1704) prohihited : — 
1. A miitilaled form of iiaptism, in 
which wa re omitted certain eeremonies 
ottenfiive to Hindus, HjiecifK^lly the 
ii.s(? of ^ mliva, gal, et wsufflatio.* 2, 
The ii.se of 1‘agan names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of (’hristian terms hy 
translation. 4. Deferring the liaptism 
of childi’en. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The iiBe of the Hindu tali (see TALEE)- 
7. Hindu usages at marriages. 8. 
Augury at marriage.s, hy means of a 
I'oco-iiut. 9. The exclusion of women 
from churches during certain jieriods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girl’s attainment 
of pnherty. 11. The making distinc- 
tions iMitwcen Pariahs and others. 12. 
The assistance of Christian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. The use 
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of ceremonial wasliingH and iKithings, 
14. The use of eowdung-a.shes. 16. 
The reading and use of Hindu hooks. 

With regard to No. 11 it may be 
observed that in South Imlia the 
distinction t)f castes still subsists, and 
I he only (-hnstian Mission in that 
ijuarter which has really succeeded in 
.iholisliing caste is that of the Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHRUM, s. There can 
he very little doubt that iliis (dassical 
I \]»(irt from India the dried leaf 
<‘i various spei-ies of ( ’innaiiioriiuni, 
which leaf ^\as known m Skt. as 
fdiinila-pattm. Some wlio wrote soon 
aller the Porlugue.se disco verie.s look, 
I'erhaiis not. unnat urall\ , the poa or 
i»etel-leaf for the vialahathrum of the 
aiMicnI.s; and this was maintained by 
l)e,iii Vincent in his W(dl- known woik 
on the (\imntrrrr intd Xttritjtttion of 
till ylac/V/d.s, jiihlif\iiig this in part 
l'\ tile Ar. name of the Itetel, tmuhttl, 
vtrliK h is taken from Ski. tdUihtlUi^ 
hciel ; fftmhflln-jinttrii, betel-leai. The 
tiiiioJlii-jiatfnt, liow<‘Vel, the jU'oiluce of 
'*rt.-iin wild spp. of ( hnnaiiiomuin, 
ol»iained both in the hills (tf I'kistern 
I’lciigal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still \alued in Imlia as a 
iiiedicine and aromatic, though in no 
Muh degree as in am lent times, and it 
IS usually known iii domestic economy 
tejpat, or corruptly h’ puf, j.c. 

‘ piingeiit leaf.’ d'lu- leaf was m the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name 
of sddhnj oT nudhajJ Hindi, ns w'as till 
leceril.ly ill the English Idi.irm.K’oiKeia 
■ IS Fob mil indinnn, wlindi will still be 
found in Italian drug-sliop.s. The 
matter is treated, wdth Ins usual 
liicidit} and abundance of local know- 
ledge, in the Cidloquion of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extiact. 
This was evidently unknow'ii t»» Dean 
Vincent, a.s lie re})eats the very errors 
which Garcia di.ssijiates. Garcia also 
notes that eonfusion of Malahnthrum 
and Folium indirum with sjiikeiiard, 
which is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pliarmacoIogist.s. 
The ancients did no doubt aj)])ly tlie 
name MalahcUhrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Blieede, we may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “wild 
cinnamon ” of that coast, and that from 


the root of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, having several of the 
propertie.s of real c.aniphor and more 
fragramm. (See a note by one of the 
present WTiters in Hathaij, &c., p]>. 
c.vlv.-xlvi.) The name (Unnamou is 
yu-opcrly confined to tin* tree of (Jeyloii 
(O'. Zndftuirum). The other Cinna- 
inoma are projierly dassia barks. [See 
ITutt. Earn. Jdrt. ii, 317 

c, A.D. CO. — “ ^vLoi vxoXdfi- 

(■idvoviTiu eluai rrjs vdpdov ifti/Wov, 

ir\avufi€Poi bvo tt}s Kara t7}v ifiifie 

pnas, . . . tSiov yap yiyoi <f>v6/jL£uov 4v 
rots T^\p.a<ri, (/)v\\ov 6v iwiVTixb- 

fievov iSSart.” — Diosrpridrs, Mat. Med. i. 11. 
c. ,\.n. 70. — “Wo .iro boholfUin to Syria 
j for Mahiba thrum 'I'hi.s is ii tree that 
I t)o:iroth Iciivos roiled ui> round tf)gother, 

I :iiid .suoining to tlio oiu withered. Out of 
j \Nhieh ttioro is drawn and y»rc.sscd an Oile 
, for perfumors to use. . . . And yet there 
j comrnotli a better kind thereof from India. 

! . . The rellisli thereof f)ugh( to ro.soTnble 

i Nardns at the toiiguo end. The perfume 
or smell that . . . the leafu yoeldeth when 
I it IS boiled in wiue, passcith all others. It 
i IS straunge and monstrou-s whiesh is otiserved 
in the pneo ; for it hath nson from one 
desnier to throe hundred a pound.” — /Viny, 
xii. lid, in /Vo Ho! I a ad. 

c, A.D. 90. — “. . . (jetting rid of the 
fdirous parts, they take the leave.s and 
double thorn up into little balls, which they 
stitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divide into IhrJO elosaes. 

. . . And thus originate the three qualities 
of Iftalabathrum, which the people who 
have ]»ro]»sirod thorn tvirry to India for sale.” 
— /Vr/p/«.v, near the end. [Also see J'w/r, 
Intro. Ol/f, Jtirer of Golden t^uid, ed. 1883, 
p. 89.1 

1563.— “/{. I romernher well that in 
.speaking of betel you told mo that it wa.s 
not folium indu, a piece of information 
of great value to me , for the phy.sicians 
who put thom.selves forward a.s having 
learned much from these parts, assert (hat 
they are the same ; anil what is more, the 
modern writers . . . call hotel in their 
works temhid, and say that the Moors give 
it this name. . . 

“ 0. That the two things are different aa 
1 told you IS clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium ladu, and in 707, which 
treats of tanihul . . . and tho folium indu is 
called bv the lridian.s Tamalapatra, which 
the (4rook.s and i-atins corrupted into 
Malabathnim,” In,.— Garda, ff. 95w, 96. 

c. 1690.- “Hoc Tombul sou Sirium, licet 
vulgtttissimiim in India sit folium, distin- 
gueiiduDi oat a Folto Jndo seu Malabathro, 
Arabibus Giuhrfi Hindi, in Pharmaco^is, 
et IndiH, Tanuila-patra et folio Indo dioto, 
... A nostra autom natione intellezi 
Malabathrum nihil aliud esse quam folium 
oanollao, sen cinnamomi sylvestris."— /twin- 
pAfiM, V, 337. 
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c. ]760. — . . qiiand^Ton connidbrc t|iie 
IttH IndieiiH appullont notre feuille Indieune 
tamalapatra on cruit d’aperc^tnr que lo 
mot Grec fxaXdfiaTpov on a et^ nncienneinent 
d^riv^." — {Vidtrot) Enct/clopidie^ xx. 846. 

1837. — (MalatroOn is given in Arabic 
works of Materia Medica as the Greek of 
Sddhaj, and tuj and tej-mtf as the Hindi 
synonymos). “Hy the latter names may 
1)6 obtained everywhere in the liazars of 
India, the leaves of Cinn. Tamila and of 
Ctnn. alhi/funun.” —Unide, Akvay on 
of Hindoo H.'i. 

MALACCA, II.]). Tlie city wliii li 

gives Its name to llie Peiiirisnla aixl 
the Straits of Malacca, and ^vllicIl was 
the Heat of a considerable Malay mon- 
archy till its ca])tiirc l)\ tin* J'orlngm'si* 
under ])’All)o<|uer(|ne in 1611. One 
naturally HU])]K»H(is some elyinological 
connection het.ween ilia/oi/and Malacca. 
And such a connection is put forward 
by I)e iJarroH and D’Alboqiicrqne (set* 
below, and also under MA^T). The 
latter also mentions an alternative 
suggestion for the origin of the name 
of the city, which evidently refers to 
the Ar. makUdt^ ‘a meeting.’ This 
last, though it appearfl also in the 
Sijara Malatju^ may lie Uitally rejected. 
Crawfurd is jiositive that the jilace 
wa.s called from the word maUikn^ the 
Malay name of tlie Pkyllanthuft emblica^ 
or emblic Myrobalan Oi-v.), “a tree 
said to be abundant in that locality ” ; 
and thiH, it will be seen below, is given 
by (lodinho de Eredia as the ety- 
mology. Malaka again seeins to be a 
corru])tion of the Skt. atnlaka.^ from 
amla^ ‘acid.’ [Mr. Sheet writes: 
“There can be no doubt that Craw- 
furd is right, and that the jilace was 
named from tlie tree. The suggested 
connection between Mabuju anci Ma- 
laka appears imjiossible to me, and, 
I think, would do .so to any one ac-- 

uainted with the law.s of tlie language. 

have seen the Maldka tree inyselt 
and eaten its fruit. Ridley in his 
Botanical Lists has laka-laka and ma- 
laka which he identifies as Phyllanihus 
emblicay L. and P. pecUrintus Hooker 
(Euphorbiaceae). The two species are 
hardly distinct, but the latter is the 
commoner form. The fact is that the 
place, as is so often the ca.se among 
the Malays, must have taken its name 
from the Sungei Malaka^ or Malaka 
River.”] 

1416.— “Thera was no King but only a 
chief, the oountry belonging to Siam. . . . 


Jn the year 140H, the imperial envoy Chong 
Hu brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two silver seals, ... he 
erected ti stone and raised the ]ilucu to .a 
city, after which the land was called tho 
Kingdom of Malacca {Mm-la-ka). . . . Tin 
IS found in the mountains ... it is ca.st 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 taels . . . 
ten pieces are lH>und t^ogether with riittoii 
and form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
make n large buiuile. In all thoir trading 
. . . thev use those pieces of tin instead 
of money.’’-' Avuah, in Urocuvr/dt^ 
p. 123. 

1498. — “Melequa ... is 40 days from 
Quulecnt with a fair wind . . . hence i»ro- 
euods all the clo\e, and it is worth there 9 
crusados for a bahax (q.v.), and ]ike)Msu 
nutmeg oilier 9 crusados thb bahfir , iiud 
there i.s nmeh jKircelain and much silk, and 
nuich tin, of which they make nionoy, but 
the money is of largo sT/.e iiiifl little value, 
so that it takes 3 farazidiis (see Frazala) 
«)f it to tiiuke a orusudo. Here too me niuiiy 
large parrot^, all red like lire." — Itotciro r/r 
]■. dn Hama, 110-111. 

ir»10 “When we had arrived at the eity 
of Melacha, wo wore iiiimedifjtel,) prosonted 
to the Sultan, who is a Motir ... I believe 
that more ships arrive hero than in any 
other place iri the worhl. ..." - Varlhfina, 
224 

IMl. — “This l*areTni(,urn gave the name 
of Malaca to the uew' eolony, because in 
tho language of iTuvu, wiieii a man of Palini 
bao 6ee.« away they cull him Malaj/o. . . . 
Others say that it was I’alled Malaca because 
of the number of people w'ho came there 
from one jiart and the other in so short a 
space of time, for tlie word Malam also 
signifies to . , Of those tv\() (tpinioiis 

lot each one acce})t that which ho thinks 
to be the best, for this is the truth of tlie 
matter ." — ( Joinmenturifji of A Unnfuectjm', E.'I'. 
by Birch, in, 76-77. 

1616.— “The said Kingdom of Ansyaite 
(soe Siam) throws out a great ]>oint of ntiid 
into the Hoa, which makes there u cape, 
w'hcre the sea returns again t<iward.s riiina 
to the north ; m this promont<»ry is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca.”— /Inr/siKU, 191. 

1653.— “A son of ParamiMira called Xu- 
quem Darxa, (i.r. Siknndar ShAh) . . . t«» 
form the town of Malaca, to which ho gave 
that name in memory of tho liamshment of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was as much os to say 'ban- 
ished,’ and hence the people are called 
MalaiOI.”— Barron, II. vi. 1. 

,, “That which ho (Alhoquenpie) 
regretted most of all that was lost on that 
vessel, was two lions cost in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
China bad sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour- 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Alfonso Alboquerque carried them 
off, as the principal item M his trium^ on 
the capture of the oity.”~iKd. 11. vii. 1. 
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Neni tu momiH poderdis dosto 
PoHtoquc ricu, e i^K>8t^pio aRHontada 
lA no ^rumio du Aurora, oiide nu-sueMte, 
Opuleiita Malaca iiumouda * 

AHsettan venenoHns, quo fizcstc, 

Oh criHUH, com quo j’a te vcjo urtiiuda, 
Mulai(JH namoradoH, .laoH valcntcH, 

TodoH fards ao Luso obodientuN.” 

Camdts, 44. 

By Burton : 

“ Nor shult thou ’ncapc tho fate to fall his 
j»nzo, 

.•illicit 80 woaltliy, and .so ^tniTiK thy site 
there on Auroru'.s bosom, whence thy rise, 
thou Homo of Opuloncc, Malacca hi^;h 1 * 
'I’lio fjoysotiud arrows which thine .art 
HUppllOH, 

flio Krises thirHtinp, as ] He(‘, for fight, 
th’ enamoured Malay -men, the .lavaii 
bruvoH, 

all of the Lusian .shall become the .slaves." 
161*2. — “ 1’he Arabs cull it Alafalat, from 
(•olloetmg all inorohants ." — Stjma Mahnft, 
in ./. Vflrf. A i(/i. V. 

Itil.'i. — *‘ Malaca Sigmtica Aftraho/attiiK, 

fructa de bua ai voro, plantada no lougo do 
hum nboiro ('h.amado Acriolo ." — fittffmha r/r 

/Cinlia, f. 4. 

MALADOO, M. (^Inrkm luahuhto is 

.Ml article 111 (lie .Xnglo-lndiuu inemi. 
Il looks like a corrnjitioii from the* 
Kreiuli ciiiainfy but of whut? [Main- 
don or Mavadoo^ a lady iuform.s me, i.s 
< <tld meat, .such as eliioken or mutton, 
cut into slice.s, or nounded up and 
re-cook(id in batter. The T^irt,. malhado^ 

‘ beaten-U]),’ ha.s been .suggested a.s a 
po.ssible origin for the word.] 

MALAY, n.j». This i.s in the 
Malay languam* an adjective, Mah’nju ’ 
llins orarnj Malaya^ ‘a Malay'; tana 
[tilnah] Makiifiiy ‘the Malay country' ; 
Imlafm MuUiyUy ‘the Malay 

language.’ 

In Javanese the word miildyu signi- 
tie.s ‘to run away,’ and the ]iroper 
name lias trad it.i on ally been derived 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca by Javanese 
fugitive.s ; but wi can hardly att.aeh 
importance to thi.s. It may be worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, of S. 
Indian origin, and connected with the 
Malaya of the Peiiin.siila (see under 
[Mr. Skeat writes : “ The 
tradition g^veu me by Javanese in the 
Malay States was that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
peojiled the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
he the orimnal meaning of the word, 
It is probate that it started its life- 

2m 


history as a river-name in the S. of 
Sumatra, and thence became applied 
to the district tlnmigli wliicli the 
river ran, and so to tin* jieople who 
lived there ; after whi< h it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in- 
cluded not only many allied, hut also 
many foreign, tribes; all Malay- 
Hpeahiug tribes being eventually called 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A ino.st im]K)rt.uut jias.sage in this con- 
neefnm is to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 

J nf the ‘•Malay Ainmls^ (1821), p 20, 
j in ^\lnch direct reference to sucli u 
j river i.s made : ‘There is a country 
) ill the laml of Andahls named Paral- 
1 eiiibang, which i.s at ])resent deiiomin- 
, ated Paiemliaiig, the raja of winch was 
I ilenomirialcd i)amaiig Lebar Dawn 
(chieftain Broaddeaf), who derived bis 
I origin from Baja Sulaii (Chilian ?), 
\vho.se great-grandson he wa.s. Tlie 
name of it«s river Muartataiig, into 
which falls another riviT named 
Siingey Malasni, near the .source of 
which IS a mountain named the 
inonntain Sagantang Maha Mini.’ 
Here Palembang is the name of a 
w'ell-knowii Sumatran Stat-c, often de- 
.scrihed as tlie original home of tlie 
Malay race. In standard Malay ‘7>a- 
vaniy I.rhar Paum’ would lie ‘ D^ang 
Lehar Dnun.^ Kaja Chulan i.s prob- 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditioii.s. ‘ Muartatang’ may 
he a mistake for Muar Tcnayig^ wliicli 
i.s a jihice one heard of in the Peiiin- 
.suhi, though 1 do not know for certain 
where it is. ‘Sungey Malayii’ simply 
lueuiis ‘Biver Malayu.’ ‘Sagantang 
Maha Mini ’ i.s, 1 think, a mistake for 
Sa-gatiiang Maha which is the 

iiaiiie lused in the Peninsula for the 
.sacred central mountain of tht; world 
on which the ejnsode related in tlie 
AnunU occurrea” (see Skeut, Malay 
MagiCy p. 2).] 

It is a remarkable circnin.stance, 
which has been noted by Crawfurd, 
that a name which appe.ars on 
Ptolemy’s Tubles a.s on the coast of 
the Gulden Chersonese, and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maulniain, is MaXeoO EwXoi', words 
which in Javanese {Maldyu-Kulon\ 
would signify “Malays of the West.* 
After tins the next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geography of Edrisi, who describes 
Malai as a great island in the eastern 
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seas, or rather as occupy iuc the ]»usitioii 
of the Lemuria of Mr. Sclatcr, for (in 
partial accoimiiodatioii to the PtoW- 
niaic theory of the Indian Siui) it 
stret-ched e^istward nearly from the 
coast of Zinj, t'.e. of Ea.stern Africa, to 
the vicinity of (/lima. Thus it niust 
he uncertain uitliout furtlier accounts 
'whether il is an adunihratioii of the 
preat Malay islund.s (as is on the whole 
probahle) or of the Island of the Mala- 
pa.shes (Madagascar), if it is either. 
We then (Muiie to Marco T'olo, and 
after him there is, w’e helieve, no 
mention of the Malay name till the 
l^irt.ugiiese entered the sea-s of the 
Arcliijadagn. 


!a.I). 690. — Mr. Skcnt notoa : ^‘T Tsinp 
Hpejiks of the ‘Molo-yu country,' i.r. the 
district W. or N.W. of PaletidKUiK in 
Sumatra.”] 

e. 1150. — “ The Islo of Malai is vcr> preut. 
. . . The j» 0 (*nle devde them.sehes 1,«> verj 
])roiital)lc trade : ,aud there arc: found hero 
olcphauts, rhinoceroses, and vanous aro- 
matics and spice.s, such as clove, enmnmon, 
nard . . , and uutniop. In the inountaiiis 
are minoa of gold, of cAcellont (|uality . . . 
the people also have windnnlls.” -Edtun, by 
,/iiuberlf i. 945. 

c. 1273. — A (Miirieso notice records under 
this year that trihiito wan sent from Siam 
to the limjieror. “'J’he Siamoso had Joiip 
been at war with the Maliyi, or Maliiirh, 
hut both nations laid asidfj their feud and 
siihmiitod to (.Ihina.” Notice l»y Sir T. 
Wade, in liowrtng'it Siam, i. 72. 


c. 1292. — “You come to an Island which 
forms a kingdom, luid is culled Malaiur. 
'I’he people have a king of their own, and 
u t>eculiar language. The city is n tine and 
iiolilo one, and there is a great trade carried 
on there. All kinds of spiccry are to bo 
found there .” — Murro Pulo, Bk. iii. ch. 8. 


c. 1539.—“. . . as soon as he had de- 
livered to him the letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of the Malayan tongue 
wherein it was written.”-' Piato, E.T. p. 15. 

1548. — “. . . having uiudi a hroHch in 
the wall twelve fathom wide, he as.sau]tod 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turku, Ahyumus, 
Moivru, MalauavM, Adunjix, Jaos, and 
Malayoi.”— p. 279. 

1553. — “And so these Gentiles like the 
Moors who inhabit the soa-coasts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their ]rieculiar luuguage, almost all can 
H|ioak the Malay of Malacca us being the 
most general language of those jiarts.” — 
liarrog, III. v. 1. 

,, “Everyth!^ with them is to be 
a gentleman ; and this has such prevalence in 
those parts that you will never find a native 
Malay, however poor be may be, who will 
set hiB hand to lift a thing of his own or 
anybody else's ; every service must be done 
by slaves.”— 7&Vd. II. vi. 1» 


1610. — “I cannot imagine what the Hol- 
land's meane, to suffer these Malaysians, 
Chnimaiis, and Moores of those countries, 
and to assist thorn in their free trade thornw 
all the Judn‘j>, iind forbid it their owne 
seruants, countrynion, and Brothorn, uiMin 
]uiine of death and losso of gtxids.” — 
Williamson Floris, in Punhas, i. 321. 

[Mr. Sktuil W’rite.s : “Tin* w’ord 
Malaya is now often applied by 
English WTilers to the IVninsula as a 
whole, and from tlii.s the term Ma 
layfiia ns a term ol wider njijdicat ion 
(i r. to the Arclii]iel;igo) lias been 
coined (see ijiiolalirm of HI 10 alioAe). 
TJie former is very friMpiently mis 
written by Englisb writers as ‘A/o/o«/,’ 
a barbarism whicb has even found 
]dare on the titJe-]»age ol a book — 
‘Travel aii<] Sport m Ibirnia, Siam 
and Malay, Iiy John i’radley, London, 
1876.^”] 

MALAY ALAM. 'J'liis is the name 
applied to one of tlie cultivated 
l)ra\idian languages, tlie closest in its 
relation to tin* Tamil. It is sjiokeii 
along the Malabar eoiist, on t<lie 
AVestern sidi* of ♦lie Q-hautS (or Malaga 
moinitaiiis), from the (/handragiri 
River on tiie Norili, near Mangalore 
(eiiterij»g the sea in 12' 29'), beyond 
which the language is, for a limited 
disuince, I'alu, ami then Cariaresi*, to 
'J'revandrum on tin* Soiilb (l.at. 8" 29'), 
where Tamil liegins to HUjieraede it. 
Tamil, however, al.so iutert, wines with 
Malayulfim all along Malahar. The 
term Malaydlam ])roperly applies to 
territory, not language, and might be 
rendered “ Moiiiitaiii region ” [ See 

under MALABAB, and Logan, Man. of 
Malaltar, i, 90.] 

MALDIVES, MALDIVE I8LD8., 

n.j). The jn-oper form of tliiH name 
upjiears to be Mah-diva; not, as the 
e.stimable fJareia de Orta says, NaU- 
diva ; whilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard os it 
may be to say what is the right one. 
llie people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves and their 
country bv a form of the word 
for ‘island’ which we have in the 
Skt. dvipa and tlie Pali dlpo. We find 
this reflected in the IHvi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and 7>i6o-jat (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
It survives in letters of the 16th 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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(Toveriiment (Dutch) by Uie Sultan 
<»i‘ the 1h1l*s, who calls his kingdom 
Jhrehi Roj/^, and his people JHveli^ 
nilkwiL Something like the modern 
lorin first ai)])ears in Ihn Batuta. lie, 
jl will be seen, in his admirable 
juiount of these islands, calls them, 
jiN it were, il/a/«a/-di\ es, and saxs 
lliex weie so called from the chief 
ijroii]) Mahal, which x\as the resuleiice 
nl' tlii‘ Sultan, indicating a connection 
xxitli il/a/ta/, ‘a ])al.'ice.’ This form of 
tlie iiaiiK' looks like a foreign ‘si ruing 
alicr meaning.’ But Pvranl de T/ual 
ili(‘ author of the most c«>inplele 
.i('( ount HI existence, also s.i\s that the 
11 , line of the islands was taken from 
that on which the King resided. 
Bidio]> (\-ddwell has suggcstofl that 
tlie.se i.slands were the divtii, or i.sland«», 
o| Mah\ as Malf’hd}' (see MALABAR) 
w.i'- the coast-t r;ict or coiiLinenl, of 
1/fd^' It l.s, however, not ini]K)SHlble 
iliiit the true etvuiologv was from 
iiidUi, ‘a garland or neclvlace,’ of which 
Their configuration is highly suggeMue. 
ITlie Madraiy (Uoan. gues Mulayid. wdl, 
‘I'lack,’ and drljia, ‘island,’ Irom the 
(lark soil For a full account of earlx 
notices of the Maidive, s, .see Mr. (ilrax’s 
note on V\irar(f <h' Jjuval, Ilak. Soc ii. 
42.'1 .svY/.] Milburii {(h\ (hmmmm'i, i. 
.T15) says: “'riiis i.slaiid was (these 
1^1. iiids were) discovered b,> the Portu- 
guese in 1507.” Let ns .see ! 

A.n. 3C2. — “ Lugationc.s nudugiti mdito 
"(Ills conciirreluint ; hine TnuiRtipntjinis 
I'.icfiin ohsocmntilms ol Anncniis, iude 
n.itioiuhuH Jndicis curtiitiiu ouni donis opti- 
inatoR mittontitius ant(j tumpii.^, «,!» us«]uc 
DlvigotSorendivis." - Aannuni. MnrreUinus, 
''Xn. 3. 

c. .54.5. — “And round ntioiit, it {SMcdilHi 
"I ToprubaiH', 4.f. (.toylon) there nre a nuiuhor 
"f small islands, in all of whicli you find 
frosh water and coeo-nuts. And those arc 
aluiost all sot closo to one another." — 
in Cathay, Ac., clx.wii. 

851. — “ Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
<nid the Soa colled Laravi there is a great 
number of i.slos ; thoir numher, indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,900 ; . . . the distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 parasangs. 
'J’hey are all inhaViitcd, and all produce 
coco-palms. . . . The Inst of these islands 
i** Serendlb, in the Soa of Horkand ; it is 
the chief of all ; they give the islands the 
name of DibaJ&t" [i.e. l)‘ihas),—Kf latum, 
ftc., tr. by Jtainaud, i. 4-5. 

c. 1030. --“The special name of Diva is 
given to islands which are formed in the 
»ea, and which appear above water in the 
njrm of accumulations of sand ; these sands 
oontinually augment, spread, and unite. 


till they present a firm aspect . . . these 
islands are divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to the nature of thoir staple jiroduot. 
Those of one class jiro Ciilled Diva-A'aW/i 
(or the Cowry Divahs), heenuso of tlie cowries 
which arc gathered from coco - branches 
planted in the sea. 'Phe others are called 
Diva-A'a»/>ai, from the word kanbnr (see 
COIR), which is the iianin of the twine made 
fnjin ro<'(»-libre.s, with which vessels are 
stiiched." Al-Jlii inil, iwltnuaud, Fniarnrhs 
T2f. 

11.50. See also Ktlnsi. in Juiibert’s Transl. 

I I 08. But the translator prints a bad 
j reading, litnlulidt, for Dibaj&t. 

! (• 1343. — “Ten days after embarking at 

Calecut we arrived at the lsland.s called 
I Dhibat-al-Mahal. . . . 'I’hose islands are 
! reckoned among the wonders ol the World ; 

1 Ikuo are some 2000 of them. (Jroups of a 
I hundred, <»r not (piitc .so man}, of these 
islands are found clustered into a ring, and 
(Mch cluster has an entrance like a barbour- 
inouth, and it is only there th.at ships can 
1 enter. . . Most of the trees that grow on 
I tliese islands .iiv coco-]Milm.s. . . . They are 
I divided into regions or groups . . . among 
j which are distinguished ... 3' Mahal, 

1 the group which gives a name to the whole, 
and which i.s the residence of the Sultans," 
Ihn Hntnta, !V llO.Sf'yry. 

HI2 - Abdiirnimik also calls them “the 
isles of Diva-Mahal."— In Ao.' cf hAh. 
XIV. 429 

1.503.— “But ])om Va.sco . . . said that 
things must go on ns they were to India, 
and there ho would ini|uire into tho truth. 
And so arriving in the Uulf (yoZ/llo) w'here 
the storm bofcl them, all were separated, 
and that vessel which stoorod badly, parted 
c<»iiipaiiy with the Heet, and found i^elf nt 
one of the hrsl islands of Maldiva, at which 
they stopped some days enjoying themselves. 

! For the island abounded in provisions, and 
' the men indulged to excess in eating cocos, 
and lish, and in drinking bad stagnant 
water, and m disorders wdth women ; so 
that many died." — f’onra, i. 347. 

[1512. - “ Mafamodo Majjay with two ships 
put into the Maldive islands (illias de 
Maldiva)- " — .l/A/o/wrryMr, Cartas, p. 30.] 
1.563.—“ H. 'Phough it be somewhat to 
intornijit the business in hand,— why is that 
chain of islands called ‘ Islands of Maldiva ’ f 
“(>. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and sous and kingdoms, many of 
our people make gorat mistakes even in 
regard to our own lands , how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign tonnes ? 
But, nevertheless, I will toll you what I 
have hoard sav. And that is that the right 
name is not Maldiva, but Nalediva ; for luile 
in Malabar means ‘four, 'and diva ‘island,’ 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
as muuh as to say ‘Four Isles.| . . . And in 
the same way we call a conain island that 
is 12 leagues from Goa Angsdiva (see 
ANOHEDIVA), beoause there are five in 
the group, and so the name in Malabar 
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meann ‘Five lale.s,’ for inige in ‘five.’ But 
thoflo derivation** rent on common report, J 
don’t dotiiil them to you as demonflirahle 
facts.” — (j/arcMf CoIIoijhIoh, f. 11. 

ir>72. — “Nils ilhiiH de Maldiva." (Soo 
COCO-DE-MER.) 

c. 1610. — “(.'o Royaumc on leiir liinpigc 
a’appellc ULtHi-t'agtu, Hoyiiunic do et 

des mitres pouplcs do I’lndo il s’appello 
Mal^divar. vt los i>uu]»les diues . . . I/Nle 
principnle, c<imiiio j’liy dit, .s’lippollc Mal^. 
(|ui donne Ic noiii (\ tout lo rusto des uiitru'^ , 
car le mot Diues sifrniHo vn nonilire dc poiitos 
isles amnss^es.” - I*yrnnt dr Lantf^ i. 63. 6H, 

ed. 1679. [Hiik. Soc. i. 83, 177.J 

1083. — “ Mr. Beard .sent up liis Counos, 
which he bad received from ye Mauldivas, 
to he put oft and pusaod h} Mr. (Iharnock 
at Oassumhawir.”— y/rt/ 7 r.s, hiarg, Oct. ‘2, 
[Hak. Soc. i. 122]. 

MALUM, «. Tn a sliip a\ it-li 
Eiiglittli oHicers and naliv'c <‘n*\v, the 
male i.s called vutlum suhih. The word 
is Ar. rnuWLlim, literallj ‘the In- 
struclor,’ and is j»ro]MTly amdied to 
the pilot or sailing-iiiastei’. The word 
may be compared, thus used, with our 
‘mfister’ in the Nhv\. In regard to 
the first tpiotalion we may oliserve 
that Ndkhwht (.see NACODA) is, rather 
than Mu.\tlli7n, ‘the captaiu * ; though 
projier meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two cajiueities of owner 
and skijii^r being doubt h;s.s often com* 
hilled, ^e di.stinctioii of Mu\dhrn 
from Nakhuda accounts for the former 
title being aH.signed to the mate. 

1197. — “And he sont 20 cru/udos in Rold, 
and 20 testdons in silver for the Malemos, 
whd were the pildts, for of these eoiiis ho 
would jrive each nioiith whatever he (tlio 
Shoikh) should diniet." — ('orrnt, i. 38 (E.T. 
by Ld. Stanh'n of AldrrlPii, 88). On thi.s 
passage the Traiisiutor says; ‘’The word is 
j>erhap.s the Arabic for an instructor, u word 
in ffeneral use all over Africa.” Itjscurion.s 
that his varied exjierionce should liavo failed 
to recognise the habitual marine use of the 
term. 

1541.— “Meanwhile ho sent three catllTS 
(q.v.) to the Port of the Malenu (Vortv dog 
MaUmog) in order to got somo pilot, . . . 
In this T’ort of th« Jiandel of me Malems 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter the Straits, and when they 
return they leave them here again."* — 
Cwrea^ iv. 168. 

• This Port was Im mediately outside the Htraits, 
as appears from the description of Dom JoSo d« 
Castro (1641): “Now tiimlng to the ‘Gates' of 
the 8tmit, which am the chief object of oor 
description, we mniark that here the land of 
Arabia jute out into the sea, formlne a prominent 

Point, and very prolonged. . . . This Is the point 
or promontory which Ptolemy calls Poggidixm, 
... In front of It. a little more than a gunshot 


lii.*!;!— “. . . among whom (at Melinda) 
cuiiio a Moor, a (ruwnite by nation, called 
Malem (.’nna, w'hd, as much for the satis- 
faction he hud in conversing with our |>ooplu, 
U.S to please tlio King, who wa.s in(|Uiring for 
n pilot to givf them, iigrood to uccoinjiany 
them.” -liiurog, I. iv. 6. 

c. 1590.— “Mu'aUim or i 'apUim. Ho must 
he uc«|uaiutod with the de}>th‘< and .shallow 
places of the Ocean, and must know 
jistroiumiy. It is lie wh<» guides tho shiji 
t(» her destination, and prevents her falling 
into dangers "~Ahi, ed. lilorlitminn, i, 280. 

[1887. *‘3’lic socinul cla.s.s, or Maluinis, 

arc sailors." I.riffoii. Mulalmr, ii. cvxcv.J 

MAMIBAN, MAMIRA, s. A 

medicine from old times of iinndi 
rc])ute in llu* East, c.speciallA for eye- 
diseiLses, and inijsirl-ed iiom llimidiiyan 
and Trails- Himalayan regions, ll is 
a ]»oj»nlar nalui' drug in llu* Punjab 
h;i/.aix where it is still known as 
mamlrn^ also as jdlldn. Jt .seems 
lu-ohahle til, ’ll. the name is a]iplied to 
hitler toots of kindred jiropeilies hiil 
of more than one sjiei ihe origin. 
HanlMnN ami Fliiekiger desenhe it !is 
the rhi/ome of t Ttrfii, Wiillieh, 
tUa being the iiiine of t.lie drug in 
the Mishmi count r\ at, tlie head of 
the A.ssam Valley, fioni wliieli il is 
imporle<l into Bengal. Bui Slewart 
.stales .‘vplieitly that the mmilni of 
the Punjab bazars is now “known to 
he” niostl',, if not enlirelv, derived 
from I'hativtnim folmnum l)(\, a tall 
plant whieh is eoininon throughout the 
temperate Himnlaya (.5000 to 80(X) feet) 
and on tlie Kasia Jlills, and is ex- 
ported from Kiimaun under the name 
of Momiri. [See Walt^ Kam. hid. vi 
pt. iv. 42 W7/.] “Till* Mamira of tin* 
old Arab writers was identified witii 
X«Xt56siov /i^ya, by whie.h, liowever, 
Low {Aram. l[ffav':f'nHnmf'nj p. 220) 
.says they understood rurcuvui Umga ” 
W.K.S. 

e. A.n. 600-700. — “ Mafiipdr, olov 
h^Lov Ti TTiias t'erriv I'xoi' Cxrirtp KOoSiiXort 
iroKoouSy Svos ouXdt re Kal XfOKuifiara Xfir- 
Tifytiv ireiTKTTfvrTai, drjXovdri fuamKrji iardp- 
Xov dvvdficws,’' — Pa,uh AegvnMat Medid% 
Libri vii., Basiloac 1538. Lib. vii. cap. iii. 
.sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.— “Memlrttm quid ohI? Est hg* 
num Micut nodi doclinaus ad nigredinem . • • 


ofl, ifi an iHlut called the Jlheo dog Jtoboeeng; becauHO 
Jtofto&o III Arabic mnane a pilot; and the pilote 
living here go aljoard the alilpN which come from 
outaide, and ronduot them," Ac.— Jtoteiro do Mar 
Soxo, Ac., 85. 

Tlie laland retaina Ita name, and la mentioned 
afi Pilot lAamd by Capt. Hainea In J. A OwQ' 
ix. 120. It liee about m. due eait of Penm. 
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iiuiuditicut alhiiginem in oculifl, ot ocuit 
visum : (iiium exeo fit collyriuin et abstergit 
liiiraiditattitn grossam. . . &c. — Atu'cf-nvaf 
itjtf-ra, Vonet. 15^4, p. 345 (lib. ii. tractat. ii.). 

'Phe gUwHjiry of Arabic terras by Aiidroas 
(lu Alpago of Bullutu), attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives the fol- 
1(»wing interpretation : ^‘Memireni cst radix 
nodoHa, non ranltum grossa, citnni colons, 
sicut ciircmna ; minor tamon cst et .«ubiilior, 
ct asportatur ex Indiil, et ajnid physicos 
onoiitalcH est valde nota, ct iisitatur in 
])assionibu.s oculi.” 

c. noo.— “ Memiram Arabibus, 

I'toif ^iya (Traecis,” &c.— /o, StHipiomu f/i 
Snujt/. Mulirom. lab. i\ cap. Ixwi. 

(cd. Veil. 155‘2, f. 10<I) 

c. 1200. "Some miiinlain that tbi'< plant 
('<0(7/ af-s(Vnliihlii) is the small lurkiim 
(turmeric), and otiiors that it is mamirftn 
. 'J’hc / itrkiim is bnmglil to us from India. 

The mamir&n is imjiorted from China, 

and has the sunie propi'rties as kmiion." 
Hill Ilintfiiir, li. lSt)-18S. 

c. l.'i.'iO.- “ Hut thc\ have a much greater 
.•tj»pnj(iatmn «»f aiiothor little ro«»t which 
glows in thy iiioiintains of Succuii (<.r. 
Siu.hau in Sluuisi), whore the rhubarb grows, 
^'Mid which the\ call Mambroni-Chiiii (/.». 
Mamlr&n This is extremely dear, 

and is used in most of thuir ailments, but 
espeeially when the e} os are ufl'ooted. The} 
grind It oil a stone w'lth rose water, and 
anoint the eyes with it. Tlie result is 
wonderfnll} beneficial." //n/y< Moluminfd'n 
Annuht Ilf ‘Ciithin/, in /iOinnsio, u. f. I’n. 

e. ir»7-'J. (At Aleppo). ' ' Mamiranitchmi, 
good for eyes as the} say." in 

Hay’s 2ml ed, p. 11 1. ’ 

Also till* I'ldloM'iiig ^\e borrow iroin 
Dozv’h au.r Ihrtt Antht'n ■ - 

1582.— “ Mehr liiiben ihro Kramer k'.oino 
^^^lrt:£clcill /u vcrUaiifeii mamirani tehmi 
gononnot, in gobreston dor Augon, wie .sie 
riirgobuii gari/, dienslieli , diosc .soind golb- 
Iccht w’lo dio (hireuuia umb ein /.iinlichs 
lengor, aiich duimer iind knopffet das soleho 
niiHorcn wcis/. wurt/.len sohr chnlich, nnd 
wol fur das roehte niainiran niogen gohalten 
'verdon, dessen smidorlich Khases an mehr 
orlen gedonckot." — JiiUiuof^, AignitHeiu 
. lii'sclii'nhvvfj dfr ftaisz^ 126. 

c. 166.5. — “Those caru\ans brought buck 
Musk, Chiiva-v'miJ , Jiultarh, and Mamiron, 
which last is a small mot exceeding good 
for ill ey es. TimtiCT , E.T. 136; fed. 
<'ousttfhlc, 426]. 

1862. — “ Imports from Yarkand nnd 
^ 'hangthun, through Leh to the Punjab . . . 
Mamlraii't-(7/ant (u yellow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . — Pwijauh Tradf Report, 

App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 

UAMLUTDAB, H. P. — H. mw*- 
•fhmlatddr (from Ar. mu'dinala^ ‘affairs, 
business’), and in Mahr. mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly used in Western India. For- 


merly it M"ii8 the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil ofticer of a di.strict, and is 
now in the Boinbriy Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of a 
Talook, corresponding nearly to tlie 
TaJlseeldar of a }iergunna in the 
Jieiigal Presi(it‘ncy, liiit of a status 
somewhat more important. 

[1826. “1 now jirocecded to the Maamu- 

lllt-dar, or farruiT of tlic district. . . .” — 
Piaif/uiunij Jinn, od. 1873, i. 42.] 

MAMOOL, s. ; MAMOOLEE, aclj. 

(-iiatctm, (histomary. Ar. — H. Ttut^itwl. 
Tile literal meaning is ‘ jiractised,’ and 
then ‘ established, customar> .’ Ma^inul 
i.s, in short, ‘precedent,’ by whndi all 
Oi iiuitals set as much store a.s Engli.sh 
lawyers, e.q. “ And Laban said, It, mn.st 
not so bi* done in our country {ht. It is 
not so done in oiii place) to give the 
younger before the hnstborn .” — Geimu 
\xi\. 26. 

MAMOOTY, MAMOTY, MO- 
MATTY, s. A digging tool of the 
lorm usual all ovi'r India, ij . not in 
the slia])e of a sjiade, but in that of a 
lux-, with tln‘ lielve at an acute angle 
witli the blade. [See FOWRA.] The 
word IS of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
manrmiy ‘ earth -cutter ’ ; end its ver- 
nacular use IS confined 1o the Tamil 
regions, but it bas long been an estab- 
li.sdied term in the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
<x*rbiin ])revaleiice in Anglo-Indian u.se 
beyond these limits. 

[1782. — “ He marchod . . . with two 

l>attalioiiH of HGpoys . . . w'ho wore ordered 
to make a tihow^ of eiitronching themselvos 
with mamutieB. . . — Letter of Ld. 

Mavartnejf, in Form/, I'^lecfiom, in. 8.55.] 

[18.52.—“ . . . by moans of a mometty or 
hatchet, which ho ran aud borrowed from a 
hiisbundnian . . . this follow dug ... a 
roflorvoir. . . — Aen/e, Narrath'r of Rr^id^ 

i-nre in Ritim, 138.] 

MANCHUA, s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a .single mast and a square sail, 
much us(*d on the Malabar coast. ^ This 
is the Portuguese form ; the original 
Malay filam word is ma?m, \manchi, Skt 
mn 7 trha, ‘ a cot,’ so callea apparently 
from its raised platform for cargo,] 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, manjte^ &c., is usual. 

c. 1512.—“ So he made ready two nuui- 
ohuM, and one night got into the house of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
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lieantiful woman that ho hud, and, ulong I 
with her, jewels and a quantity of money. " 
— Correa, u 281. 

152f).— “Quatro lanchaiUB (g.v.) grandes 
e 8ei» (jmfahizea (soo CALALuZ) e maA* 
chuas que se remuni iiiuyto ." — Lniihrama 
ilas Cousas de Ji4ffUi, p. 8. 

1552. — ‘*ManchuaB <|no .sum nuvioM do 
remo.” — CWu/iWu, ii. JJ62. 

c. 1610.— *‘11 a vno petite (rnlioto, qu’iK 
appellent Manchoues, fort biun eouverto 
. . . et faut huit ou nouf homuiOM .soulcmcnt 
lour In niener ." — Vtjntnl ih Laral, ii. 26, 
Hak. Sdc. 11 . :12]. 

[162.'5. — “. . . boats ^^hlch they call 
MaJieive, groinR ^Mth 20 or 2J Oars."—/'. 
(}fUa Valh, Hak. Sue. li. 211 ; Maiicina in 
ii. 217. 

[1679. — “I coinnmnderl the ahibbara and 
manchuas bi koejie a little ulu-tul of me.” — 
yult\ Hethfti Dnirjf, Hak. Sue li elxwiv i 

168*2. — “ Kx hujusTiiodi iirboribus exeavutis 
uuviculas Indi csMihciunt, (|iuis Mansjoas 
appellant, (luuruni noimllao lonp^itudine 80, 
latituditie 9 pedum menHuram .supcrniit.” 
Rheede, llort. Mulaitar, iii. 27. 

[1736. — “All nhipH and vo-ssoN . . . as 
well na the munchuaa npiiertuining to the 
Oompany’M^ officers.” — iVouty. in Ltnjan, 
Malabar, ii. Ml. 

MANDADORE, s. Pori, mandinhtr, 
‘one >vho coiiiiiiunds.’ 

1673.—“ Each of which Tribea have u 
Mandadore or Superintendent.”— 67. 

MANDALAY, MANDALE, n,y. 
The capital of the King of Buniiali, 
fouudea in 1860, 7 mile.s north of tlie 
precedi tig capital Amarajnira, and 
betweeu 2 and 3 miles from the left 
bank of the lra>\a(li. The name wa.^) 
taken from that, of a conical isolateii 
hill, riwing high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned by 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(and now of the city at its base) ]>rob- 
ably represents Mundaw, the sacred 
mountain whicli in Hindu mythology 
served the gods a.s a churning-staH at 
the churning of the sea. The lull 
ap])ears as mcmdryt-tnunii in Major 
Grant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Amarapura (1855), pnhlished in tin- 
Narrative of Major I^ayre’s Mission, 
hut the name doe.«< not occur in ilie 
Narrative itself. 

[1860.— See the acuomit of Mondelay in 
mouton, BumiaJi^, 14 

1861. — “Next morning the son of niy 
friendly boet accompanied me to the Man- 
dalay H ill, on which there stands in a gilt 
chapel the image of Sbwesayatta, pointing 
down with outstretched finger to the Palace 


of Mandalay, intontretud us the divino 
command there to build a city ... on tho 
other side whore the hill falls in an ubrii]it 
precipice, sits ii gigantic Uuddha gazing in 
motionless meditation on the mountains 
upi>osite. There lire hero some caves m the 
hard rock, built up with brick.s uud whiti - 
washed, which are inhubiied li\ oromites. 

. . — Jitisfuiii's Travrh ((Tcrmun), ii- 89-90. 

MANDARIN, «. I’niL. Mandarij, 
Mandnnm. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the w'ord tliiis. “A Cliiiu'sc 
ofliccr, a luinit* fir.st niarh* known to 
us !>y the Portugue.se, and like the 
Indian <*«s7/-, erroneously supposed lo 
he a native term. From Portuguese 
mnndar, lo hold authority, command, 
govern, <!i.c.” So also T. li\(lc in the 
iiuotatioii below. Excejit as regards 
the word liaviug Iteen til si made 
known to us hy the Portugue.se, this 
is an old ami ]>eisi.slcnt mistake. 
What sort of form would 'mundarij he 
as a derixalive from mtindur^ The 
Portuguese might have a))]>lied to 
Ea.steni ollicials some sucb w'ord as 
mtitidador, w'hiih a preceding artiile 
(.si‘e MANDADORE) shows tliat they 
did apply in ceilain eases. But the 
parallel to the assumed origin ol 
inamlarin from 7nn?/f/ar would he that 
Engli.sh voyagiTs on visiting Oliiiia, 
or some other coiiiil ry in the lar Fast, 
should liaie Jineiited, as a title loi 
the ottieials of that count ly, a m*w 
and ahiiorinal derivation from ‘ordei/ 
and railed them ordvrmnhm. 

Tile w'ord IS really a slight corriip- 
tioii of Hind, (from Skt.) iiuintri, ‘a 
coiin.sellor, a Minister of SUite,’ for 
w'liie.h It was indeed the ]>ropcr old jnv- 
Mahommedaii term in Jiidia. It has 
been ado]>ted, and sjiecially affeeted in 
various Jiido-(’liin<-se countries, and 
particularly hy the Malays, among 
whom it is liahitually aj»j»ljed to the 
highest class of juililie officers (see 
CrawfimVa Malay Diet. s.v. [and Klin- 
kert, W'ho writes manteri, collfMinially 
mentri]). Yet C’raw’fui'd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current ex]jianation 
as from tlie Portuguese (see J. hid. 
Archip. i\. 185). [Klinkert adopts 
the Ski. derivation.] It is, no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive “striving 
after meaning” may have shaped the 
corruption of mantn into a 8eml>lan(*e 
of mandar. Marsdeii is still more 
oddly perverse, mden^ melioray deteriora 
secutusy when he says : “ The officers 
next in rank to the Sultan are MantreCy 
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which HoiiiH appruheiid to be a cor- 
ruption of tlie word Mandaritiy a title 
of distinction among the Chinese ” {II. 
of Sumatra^ 2iid ei. 285). Ritter 
adopts the etymology from vmnthir^ 
m)parently after A. W. Schlegel* 
Tlie true etymon is iioiiited out in 
Kofvx and Queries in China and 
iii. 12, and by one of the pre.simt 
^\ liters in Orean Hnjhways foi- Se]»t. 
1872, ]). 18C. Several of the ijuola- 
1 ions below will sliow that, the earlier 
a|)j)licationH of the title liave m» 
leferenee to China at all, but tooffirers 
of .stale, not oiilv iii llu^ Malay 
• oiintrie.s, but in ('ontineiilal India. 
We may add that wuntrt (see MUN- 
TREE) IS still much in vogue among 
the less barbarous Hill Raees on the 
Ksslerii front lei of Heiigal (>.//. among 
tile Kdsms (see COSSYA) as a de- 
iioiiiiiiation f(»r tlieir jietty <lignitaiies 
under the chief. Gibbon was perhap.s 
aware of the true origin of luandcnin ; 
see below 

^ 0. A n. 400 (/) — ’'Thy Kmu desirous of 
tiyiiiij ea.so.s must enter thu assuiubly eeiu* 
l">sc(t m imiuner, to^jetlior witli Bnihm.ins 
know the Vedu.s, aiul mantzins (or 
OMunsullers).'’ Mtmu, vm. 1, 

11522. ■ . iind for this ]»urpose ho sent 

one of hi.s chief mandarillB {mainfanm )." — 
liirliii Ottieo MSS. in lui Airroemcnt made ) y 
the I’ortuguose with the *' /iVy (h Smnln," 
this Sundii being thiit of tlio Sfniit.s.l 

152-1,— (.^t the Moluccas) “ami the} cut 
ott the huad-s of all the (lead Moors, and 
iTidecd fought with one another for these, 
hucau.so whoever brought in seven heads of 
enoinie.s, they made him a knight, and 
I’lilled him manderjnn, wldcli i.s their name 
for Knight. 11 . HOS. 

e. 1,540.— “. . . the v>hieh corsains hail 
their own dealings with the MandarinB of 
thoae jKjrts, t.f» wh«aii they used to give 
many and heavy hpibes to allow tlioni to 
holl on shore what they jiluiidorod on the 
^ca.” — J*iuto, cuj». 1. 

15.52.- (At Maliieea) “whcnoo subsist the 
King and the I^rinee with their mandarillB, 
207^ geiitleinon.’’ — Castanhnhi, iii. 

M (In Chinn). “There are among 
thorn degroes of honour, and accordini^ to 
their dogrooH of honour is their servieo ; 
gentlemen {fiiahfos) whom they eall man- 
darins ride on horsebaok, and when they 
pass along the streets the common pooplo 
innko way for thorn.” — Ibid. iv. 57. 

1553. — “ iVoceeding ashore in two or 
three boats drossed with Hags and with a 


* Mes ErtUcundr, y. 647. Tlie Index to Ritter 
Rives a reference to A. H’. Schott, Mag. fur die 
i-i/emt. dea Avsl , 1887, No. 128. Thin we liave 
uot been able to eoe. 


grand blare of trumpets (this was at Malacca 
in 150H-9). . . . Jeronymo Toixoira was 
received by many MandarijB of the King, 
those being the most nohio class of the city.” 
— J>e lianvs, Doc. II. liv. iv. cap. 3. 

,, “And he being already known to 
the MandarijB (at ('hittagoug, in Bengal), 
and hold to I>o a man protltohlo to the 
country, because of the heavy amounts of 
duty that ho paid, he was regarded like a 
native." — Ihnl. Dec. IV. liv. ix. caj). 2. 

,, “ And fn-rn those kites and native 

Maliiy.s ijoniu all the M andar i jB , who are 
now the gontlumon (Jidahjus) of Mnlaca.’’— 
Ibtd. M. vi. 1. 

1.598. — “The> are called . . . Mando^ns, 
and are .dw.iys borne in the streotes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about w'ltb 
Ciirtjiinos of Silke, covered with (^'lothes of 
(told and Silver, and are much given to 
hankoting, eating and dnnking, ami making 
giMul chearc, ns also the wliole land of 
Chum." - Lnm-hutps, 39 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 13,5]. 

1(510 - “ 'I’ho Mandorius (oftieums officers) 
Would have inter\erted the king’s coinmaiul 
for their own covet msnesse ” (at Siam).- 
Vitpv Wif/iunimm h'fons, in I^unhus, i. 322. 

1G12.— “Shah Indrn Hrania fled in like 
manner to Malacca, where they wore gra- 
ciously roecnod by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had the Prince convert ed to Islamism, 
and n]>poinliMl him to be a Ma&tor.” — Sijnm 
Mala tut. in ./. lud. .\rrli. \. 730. 

c. l()t)3. -“Doniando il Signor Carlo so 
mandarino e voce Chinese. Disse essor 
Portogheso, 0 che in Chinese u ^hiamano 
Q>nHtu, ehe siguifia signoroggiare, eomaii- 
darc, g<»burnure." — iir/ /*. (wto. 

(f'rtipbpr, in Thn't not. Jhtrrt Voi/t(tjcs. 

1682. In the Kingcloinu of Patano (on K. 
coast i»f Malay Peninsula) “The King’s 
eoiiiisellors are called Mentary.” — Nieuh<>j\ 
Xpp Pii il. G4. 

f. 1(590. — “ Mandarinonun aiiieni nomine 
intolliguntiir tunnis generis officiarii, qui a 
vinuefuudo a])poIlantur mnnduriui lingua 
LusitunieiV, quae uniea Kuro]iaoa ost in oris 
Chinonsibiis obtinens.”-- 7' l)e Ludls 

tyruntahhus, in JSystaymita, Oxoii. 1707, 
ii. 2Bt5. 

1719.- “. . . one of the Mandarins, a 
kind of viceroy or prineiixil magistrate in 
the province whore they reside . Robiusnu 
Crusoe, I’t. ii. 

1726. — “ Mantris. Councillors. These 
give redo and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwise are in the (Tovemnient next 
to the King. . . .” (m Ceylon).— rttfeaf/yw, 
Names, &o., 6. 

1727. — “Every province or city (Burma) 
has a Mandereen or Deputy residi^ at 
Court, which is gonornlly in the (Aty of 
Ava, the present MotrojKilis.”— A . flamilton, 
ii. 48, [ed. 1744, ii. 42]. 

1774 . . . presented to each of the 

Batchian Manteriee as well aa the two 
officois a scarlet coat.”— ^orrMf, V. to N. 
Guinea, p. 100. 
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1788. — “ . . . Somo word** uutoriuusly 
corrupt arc fixed, and us it were naturalized 
in the vulgar tongue . . . and wc are pleased 
to blend the throe Chinone uiunuHylluhlefl 
Con-fd-tzee in the resiiectahle name of 
ConfuciuB, or even to adopt the Portuguese 
corruption of Mandarin.’ Hrofaco 
to his 4tb volutno. 

1879.-“’rhcM©ntrl, the Malay Governor 
of Larut . . . was jjowerless to restore 
order.” AIiju Jitrd, <tofdt‘n (%'ritonr.si, ‘^7. 

U.sed U.S an adjective : 

[c. 18-18. “Thomandarin lmat, or ‘Smug- 
boat,’ as it is often oallod b} the native*^, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.”— /;»/•« - 
Ciistfey y<ti/o 4/f to Oh I tut ^ 11 . 71. 

[1878. — “The Cho-Ka-Shaii, or boat** in 
which the Mandarins travel, are not unlike 
large floating caravans." — (Jivi/, (Vtiiui, ii. 
270.] 

MANDARIN LANQUAOE. s 

Tlie language .siiokeii 1 »n the otlieial 
and literary cla.s,s in Ohina, as opjuKsed 
to lowil dialects. In Chinese it is 
called Knan-Una. It i.s suhslantially 
tlie language of the })eoj»le ol the 
northern and middle zonc.-i (»f (’liina, 
extending to Vun-nan. It i.s not to 
lie confounded with the literary style, 
vliich is used in hooks. [See hall^ 
Things Onrtesc, ItjD .sv(y.] 

1674.— “The Language ... is called 
^^^umJvra {huti), or the Langiiag© of Mandtf- 
rinof, becaii.se as tliev spread their coin- 
mand they introduced it, and it is imcd 
throughout all tlie Empire, as Jjatin in 
Kiiropo. Jt is very liarren, and as it luus 
more Letters far than any other, so it b.is 
fewer words, "—/’aria y •Soum, E,’!’. ii. 468. 

MANGALORE, n.]). The only 
jilace now well known hy this name 
J.S (a) Mnvgal-ur^ a jioi't on the. roast 
of Southern Canara and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12" 51' N. In 
Mir Husain Ali’s Life of Haidar it is 
called “ Gorial Jinndnf perhajis a corr. 
of Kandidly which i.s said in the Imp. 
Gaz. to be the modern native name*. 
[Id I ere is a place called Gurupura dose 
iiv ; see Madrn.'t Glons. s.v. Gnnr)wre.'] 
d'he name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the lltli century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. [The jireseiit name 
is .said to l>e taken from the tcmjde of 
Mangald DevL] But the name in 
apjJTOximate forms (from manga-la^ 
* gladness ’) is common in India. One 
otlier port (b) on the coast of Peninsu- 
lar Guzerat was formerly well known, 
now commonly called Mutigrok. And 


another place of the name (c) Mangla-- 
rar in the valley of Swat, north of 
TV.shriwar, is mentioned by Hwen 
T’saiig as a city of Oaudlifira. It is 
jirohably the same that apjiears in 
Ski. literature (sec* Wilhatmy s.v. 
Manga la) as the ca])ital of Udyfiiia. 

a. Mangalore of Canara. 

c. l.'iO. — “ Mfrafc toP 4'ei'5o(rr6/toi; 
Kal TOP IMniof iruXfts ai'Sf MayydPoup ." — 
Ptolntty, VII. 1. 86. 

c fil.'i. — “And the int»‘*t notable jilacos of 
trade arc the>»o . . . ami then the flvo porte 
of Mule from which pcp]icr is ex.i»orted, to 
wit, Fnrti, Mangtmith. . . in 

f'tttJiati, Ae. cl.\.\vii. 

[e. 1300.— “Manjarur." Sec nndor SHIN- 
KALI.] 

e. 13-13. — “Quitting Fukanur (hoc 
BACANORE) we arrived after three days 
at the city of Manjartlr, whu-h Is largo and 
Hitimtod on an oHtuary. . . . It is hero that 
nio.st of the morchiint.s of Ears and Vumon 
land ; pepper and gingor aro very abundant.” 
— Jlin /Uifuta, iv. T^l^-SO. 

1442. — After having passed the ]»ort of 
Bendinancli (hoc PANDARANI) situated on 
the couHt of Meiibnr, (hel rom hod the jiort 
of Mangalor, which forms the froiitior of 
the kingdom of Bidjunagar. , . ."--.IWio- 
razzahy in Imiut //» tlu‘ XVth 20. 

1516. — “There is another largo river 
tow’ardR tho .south, along the Hoa-Hhoro, 
where there is a very large town, peopled 
by Mot.jrs and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
KarRinga, culled Mangalor. . . . 'Phoy uIro 
H hip there much n*'e in Mininsh shipH for 
Aden, also {>ep|>er, which thenceforward tho 
earth l>egmH to jiroduce .” — Jiurhtmiy 83. 

1727. — “The Fieldw here bear two Crops 
tif Corn yearly in tho Plains ; and tho higher 
GruundH })rcHluco I’cppor, Bettle-nut, Sandal- 
wood, Iron and Stool, which make Man- 
gulore a Place of pretty good 'JVado."— 
A. HanttUony i. 28.5, [od. 1744]. 

b. Mangalor or Mungrole in 

Guzerat. 

c. 150. — “ ZvpaaTpyjpyji . . . 

2^vpdffTpa KtSiprf 

MoTj6y\ti)affoyi 4p.irbpiOV . . ." 

Ptalemi/y VII. i. 3. 

1.516.— , there Ih another town of 

eonimorce, which has a very good port, and 
in called Mangalor, whore also many 

HhifiK of Malabar touch." — ifar/am, 59, 

1.530. — “. . . for there wuH come another 
catur with letters, in which the Captain of 
Diu urgently called for help ; telling how 
tho King (of Cambay) had oauipped luige 
sauadroDR in the Porte of tne Gulf . . . 
alleging . . . that he was sending them to 
Mangalor to join others in an expedition 
against Sinde . . . and that all this was 
false, for he was really sending them in the 
expectation that the Rumis would ooma to 
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JSan^or next Septemhor. . . ."—Votreti^ , 

1648. - Tliis place is called Mangerol by 
\'an Ttrttit, p. 13. 

1727. — “The next maritime ttmn is 
MangBXOUl. It admits of 'IVadu, iind 
.ilVords coarse dallicoos, white and died, 
W heat, J’ulse, and Butter for oxjwirt.”— 
J. llinmltoii, i. 136, [od. 1744]. 

c. Manglavax in Swat. 

c. 630. -“Le royaiirno de Qii-ft li.m^-nu 
(()udyA.nn) a environ 5000 h <lu . 
on coinjdc 4 ou 5 ville.s fortiti^^cs. Lti pln^. 
p.irt dcs rois de cc }>aya ont jiri>j ]M)ur capiialo 

111 villc de Moimg-jde-li ( Vlount^.'ih). . . . 
I.JI populatK^n est fort nonibreinso."-- //av// 
Txung, in /W. liovHdfi. ii. 13] -2. 

1858. — “M<inijkieli hc retronvc dans 
Manglavor (in Sanskrit Mufi^ala-ponra) . . . 
Mile aitiiec jires de la rive ^rauehe do la 
nvierc de Svat, ot ipii a loiiirtenips. an 
rii|ijw)ri des indifreiii's, la cajiil.ale dn pa^.s. ’ 

t}f' iSt. Mari Hi, Jhid. in. 31 1-315. 

MANGELIN, h. A siuall wcijjbt, 
eorrcHjioinling in a general \vn\ to a 
carat (q.v.), used in tlie S. of India 
’’and in (’evJon for wiMghing jiret lou.s 
vloUtiH. Tlie word i.s 'iVlegu viatjidh' ; 
in Tamil tna/jjad}^ [from Skt. wanfn^ 

‘ I'eaiitiful ; tin* .seed of llie Adrn- 
onthfra jmnnnna (('oinjiare RUTTEE). 
<Mi the origin of tlii.s weight .see Sir 
W. Elliot V (hn'ii't of S. Jndm. Tlie 
iiKHijchJi .s(*ed w'a.M n.sed as a niea.Hin*e of 
Weight from ver> early linie.s. A parcel 
of 50 t-aken at random gave an average 
Weight of 4'13 gl's. Tliree ])areels 
<'t 10 each, aelected In eyr a.s large, 
gave average 5'02 and TrOS (op. nt. ]i. 47). 

1516. — Diamoiid.s“. . . sell by :i weight 
vhieh is called a Maxigiar, which is otpial to 
2 fair and jj, and 2 tarr make ii carnt of 
good weight, and 4 tair weigh one faiium.” 
- Ilarhom, in liannisio, i. f. 321 r. 

1554. — (In Ceylon) “A valamja contains 
20 maxnnlinB, each mamgelim 8 gminsof 
rice ; a Portuguos cif gold w’oighs 8 caltiinjas 
4ind 2 mangelinB.”— /I. Namz, 35. 

1584.— “'J’here is another sort of weight 
called Mangiallino, which is 5 grainos of 
Venice weight, and therewith they w'oigh 
diamants and other jewels.” — Bamf, in 
Hak'l. ii. 409. 

1611. — “Quern nito aabc a grandom das 
nnnos de hnissimos diamuntes do Keyno do 
Bisnaga, donde oada dia, o cada horn se 
iiram peyns de tamauho do hum ovo, o 
nmitos de sessenta o oitenta mangBlixiB. 

< Vudo, Dialogo do Soldato EnUicOflM. 

1666.— “Le poids principal des Diamans 
OHt le mangelin ; il peso cinq grains et truis 
•cmquihmes.”— rAewTTMX, v. 293. 

1676, — “At the mine of Reudeonda they 
^oigh by UangBlinB, a Mangelin lieing one 


Cttraf nnd three (piarters, that is 7 grains. 
... At the Mine of Soumel pore i n Bengal 
they weigh by J{ot!\ (.sec RUTTEE), and 
the is J of a Carai^ or 3^ grains. In 
the Kingdoms of Golcmidu and Vimponr^ 
they make use of MangelinB, but a Mangelin 
111 those parts is not above 1 eunit and |. 
The Poriugah in <ion make use of the same 
Weights in f/ixr . but a Mangelin there is 
not nlsive 5 graiiLs.” -Tarrniier, K.l'. ii. Ml ; 
[ed. /fa//, ii. 87, and see o. 433. J 

MANGO, N The royal fruit of the 
Maugifmt mdiva^ wdicii of good ipiality 
is one of the riclie.sl and be.st fruits in 
the woild. The original of the word 
i.s Tamil wdn-hhj oi mim-gdy^ Lr. 7)uln 
iruit (the tree bting 'iimmaruin, ^ nidn- 
tree’). I'hc J^)r^llgnese formed from 
this nia/n/d, wliicli we have adopted 
as ‘iiuunfo. The tree is wdld in the. 
forests of various parts of India; but 
the fruit of the wihi tree is uneatable. 

The word lias sometimes been 
.siiiqio.sed to be Malay ; but it was in 
fa<-t inlrodnced into tlie Archipelago, 
along with tlie fruit it.self, from R. 
India. lUiiiqibius (Htrl. Amhoyn. i. 
b.")) traces its then recent introduction 
into tlie i.slands, and says that it is 
( ailed {M(ihnck) “ aaiaf/4a, vel vulgo 
Maiuja et Ntifelafon" This la.<3t word 
i.s only tlie Tamil A/o’pa/uei, i.e. ^7udn 
fruit’ again. The clo.se approximation 
of the Ma]a> imingka to tlie Portu 
gue.se form miglil sugge.st that the 
l.itte)' name w.is derived from Malacca. 
Put we set* manga already used by 
N'artbema, who, according to Garcia, 
never really went beyond Malabar. 
[Mr. Skeat writes- “The modern 
standard Malay W’orrl i.s mangga^ from 
which the Port, form was probaldy 
taken. Tin- other Malay form lUioted 
from Rum]>bins is in .standard Malay 
with m^pPlwm.y h^mpHam^ 
amy^lamy and or ’plam as 

variants. The .Tavane.se is pPlffm”] 

The word has been taken to Mada- 
ga.scar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, wdiose language has le.ft so 
large an impression there, in the 
precise shape mangka. Had the fruit 
been an Arab importation it is im- 
irobahle that the name w'ould have 
>een introduced in that form. _ 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
A m6a, and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
had been in the Koukan, and appreci- 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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Bombay Mango (c. 1328), calls tlie 
fruit Aniha. Some 30 years later 
John de’ Marignolli calls the tree 
“ amhurariy having a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavriur, st)im*\\hat like 
a peach ” {Catluuj, &c., ii. 3G2). (larcia 
de Orta shows hoM early the Bombay 
fruit was ])nzed. He seems to have 
lH*en the owner of the jiarent tree. 
The Skf. name is Ammy and this we 
tind in II wen T’sing (c. b45) jdioneti- 
cised as 

The mango is ju'obabls ihe fruit 
alluded to by Theojtlira.stus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of 
Alexander. (See the ]»assage s\. 

JACK). 

c. 1328.— “Esl etinni nh.a nrli(»r qii.ie 
fructus fiieit ml iikx-Iuui I'rum, grt»sihsmios, 

a lii vocanitiir Audm. Hi sunt fructiis iUi 
iilcn.-^ eT anmhilos, «|UO(i <»re tenu.s exiiriini 
hoe nnninie /'V. ./vrff(nin.\, in /»'«. 

df ^c,, i\. 42. 

c. 1331.- “The mango tree {'ohhd) r«‘- 
Hombles un orange-tree, but is larger and 
mure leafy ; no other tree gives mo nmeh 
shade, but this shade is unwholesome, and 
whoever sleeps under it get.s fever.”- //</< 
Jintuhi, 111. 12a. At ii. ISfi he writes 'ahlttl 
[The same charge is made against the 
tamarind , aee Ilnrtou, A) ni. 81 | 

e. 1319.— “They have also aiiothor tns* 
called Amhuran^ huNing a fruit of oxcollent 
fragrance and flavour, Momewhat like a 
peach .” — John (id Manilnollif in ('othatiy &c., 
302. 

ir»10.-* “ Another fruit i.s als<i found here, 
which is e.illed Amha, the stem of which i^- 
called Manga,” &e. — Vartheina, lOO-KJl. 

c. 1.T26. " “Of the vegetable productions 
pGCuliiir to Hindiist»in one is the mango 
(atnhrh), . . . Such nmngotis as are gcwid 
are excellent. . . ." &e.— 321. 

ir)t>3. — “ fh B<»y ' go and see what tw(» 
vesHols those are e(mnng m — you .see them 
from the varan ds Ijere— and they socm but 
small ones. 

J will >)ring yon wf)rd prosonllv. 
# * * * ■* # ' 

“*V. Sir' it is Simon 'I’osc.niK), your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings thiN 
hamiKir of mangas for you to make a 
j)reHent tci the (-Jovernor, and says that wlion 
ne has moored the boat he will come hero to 
stop. 

“ O. He couldn't have conic more a j»ro- 
{xiB. I have a m ang a-tree {mavfftn'tm) in 
that island of mine which is remarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this time of year, 
the other at the end of May, and much ns 
the other crop excels this in q uality for fra- 
grance and flavour, this is just us remark- 
able for coming out of season. But come, 
lot us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy I take out six mangai. f/nm'a, ff. 
]34(', IS.'). This author also mentions that 
the mangaa of Ormuz were the most oolo- 


brated ; also certain mangas of Guzornt, 
not largo, but of surpassing fragrance and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balughat were both excellent and 
big ; the Doctor had seen tw'u that weighed 
4 arrattJ and a half (4j^ lbs.); and those 
of Bengal, Tegu, and Malacca wore alst^ 
good. 

[15fi9.— “Tliore is iniieh fruit that conuv-. 
from Arabia and Persia, which they etill 
mangoes (mangas), whic h is very good fruit.” 
— Cromra efoN linf-t translated fnun 

the Arable in ir)(»9.J 

e. liV.lO. - “'J’he Mangoe (Ja/)«). . . . 
This fruit 1 *. unrivalled in colour, .smell, 
and taste, and some of the poitrmanti,'> of 
Tiiran and Ir.in jilaeo it above musk raehfi.s 
and gijijKJM. ... If a half rij»e mango, to- 
gether with its stalk to a length C)f about 
tw'o fingers, be tjiken from the tree, and 
the bioken end t*f its stalk bo elosud with 
warm w’ax, and kept in butter or honey, the* 
fruit wall rekain its taste for two or tliree 
luonlh.s." .Ii//, ed. Jl/orhniann, i. G7-68. 

[Bill.— “Two jars of Manges at rupee*- 
•D,.” J'n>fn, L'ftcrf,, iii. 41. 

“(tcorge Durois sent in a presi’iit 
of two pottos of Mangeas." — f /Voo //, 

Hak. Sot . 1 . 79. J 

,, “ 'I'here is aiiotlier >ery lietjUDi i-h 

fruit e.dled Amangues growing on tn t 
anti it is UM bigge as i* great (|iimee, with a 
\ery great stone in it.”' JJt Monj'nrt^ 20. 

IG22.- P. de'ln Valle describes the trt>o 
and fruit at Mint! [.Mmao) near lluniin/., 
under the name of Amita, as an exotic ni- 
troduec'i from India. Afterwards at floa 
he .sneaks of it as “manga or nudm,"- ii 
j.p. 313-14, and fiHl ; [Hak. Soe. i. 40]. 

1G31.— “ Alibi vero cornmemorat mangae 
siKsciem forti.s atlrnodutn odons, Toreboi- 
tliiiiain .scilicet, et Pieeae arboris laerynuiin 
redoleiites, r|uas projitoroa nostri .sfnii-trs iip- 
jrelUuit." — i>n J/isf, Xtif. p. 1 .a 

[16G3. — “ .1 /a//({.v, or Mangues, are in 
.season during two months in summer, and 
arc; |»lontiful and ehea]) ; but tluise grown at 
Delhi are indifferent. The best come from 
//rac/fc/r, Golkonda, and Goa, and those are 
indeed excellent. I do not know any 
swoet-ineul more agreeable.” — Jirruur, etl. 
ConHtohh. 249.] 

1(>73. — Of the Goa Mango,* Fryer says 
justly : “ When ripe, tlio Apjilos of the 

JIf’sprndfs lire but Fables to them ; for 
1’asto, the Neotarine, Poach, and Apneot 
fall short. . . .” — p. 182. 

1679.- “Mango and aaio (see BOY), twxv 
sorts of Bailees brought from the East Indies.” 
— Lm'kdn Junniatf in Ld. Kiny’t 1830^ 
i. 219. 

* The exeelleiice of the Gcxi MaiigneH ih stated 
to be due to the caro and skill of the Jesiiita 
(AuimeH Mantimna, li. 270), In S. India all gCKMi 
kinds have Portuguese or Mahommedun nauies. 
The author of Trlbea on My Frontier, 1888, p. 1*1^/ 
mnntioiiH the luscious peirie and the delicate a/oot 
as two tine varieties, supposed to besr the munea 
of a certain Perea and a certain Affonao. 
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17iJ7. — “The (lua mango in rockoned the 
larf^est and must doliciouH ti» the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
soiDost and laist tiiHted of any Fruit in the 
\\or\d."^ A. llamiHini, i. 255, |od. 1711, i. 

188.‘k— “ . . the unsophisticated ryot 

. . . euneoives that cultivation could only 
cuiiisculato the pronounced flavour and firm 
(il)iouh texture of that jirincc of fruits, the 
wild mango, hkust a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine."— Tidi*son Mu Fnmfo r, 1 Uk 

Tlic iifiim' lu'cn cairu'd willi the 
flint to MuuiitiiiH and tin- We.sl 
liidic.s Among nnui\ greater .service- 
to India tile late Sir I’roln (’autley 
dilhi.sed largel\ in rjijier India tlic 
delu'iou.s liiiit (»i llie lioiiibax mango, 
pr^'^'loll.slv rare there, h\ dealing and 
encouraging gi-o\e*- of gr.itls on the 
Itaiik.s of tin* (langes and .himna 
canals. It is e,s]iiniallN tun* of this 
iMiit (a.s Sultan Ikiher indicates) that 
c\(ellenee di‘]iend.s on tin* variety. 
'I'lie common mango is coarse and 
iTong of turpenline. Of tlii.s only 
hn e\ane.scent .sugge.stion remains to 
i;i\(* jieciiliarit > to the liner ^arietle.s 
f.\ useful aceoiint of these xarieties, 
I'V Ml Manes, will la* found in irat/, 

Cron Ihrf V 1-1H.sc7(/] 

MANGO-BIRD, «. The |M)|uiiar 
Anglo-Indian name of the heaiitiiiil 
golden oriole {Onoht.^ umm / i.s, .lerdon). 
Jl.s “loud mellow Avhi.stle” from the 
mango-groves and other gardens, nhieh 
It atfects, IS assoiiated in I^]»|K*r India 
with the inva.siou of the hot weather. 

1878.- “The mango-bird pliinees through 
the grovu.s, and in tJie curly morning 
uiiuouncim his liciiutiful but unwelcome 
I'rijseiicc w’lth his mcrlo melody.” /'//. 
f!ol‘in.so)i, III Mu Indian (I'anffu, 59. 

MANGO-FISH, s. The familiar 
name of an evcellenl fi.sh (Polyana us 
f isuu of Bueliun.'iii, J\ pnrifdisrns of 
J >ay), ill flavour .somewhat re.sernhling 
Iho smelt, hut, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related t.o the miillets. It 
ftl>l)ears in the C^alciitla iiiarket early 
Ml the hot season, and is much jiri/ei^ 
“iiecially when in roe. The Hinclu- 
■‘^lani luinie i.s tupsl or tojuissJ, ‘an 
ascetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ hut we, do not 
know the ratimiale of the name. 
Buchanan says that it is oAviiig to tlie 
jniig fibres (or free rays), jivoceediiig 
iroin near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with jieiiitents 
■"’ho are forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson writes : “ Wliat the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unles.s it w'aa tliat like 
wandering Fakirs, they disajipear 
directly the rains begin, (’omjtare the 
vposatlia of the Buddhi.st.s.” But 
tapamja means ‘produced hy heat,’ 
and 1.S applied to tlie month Phagun 
i (Feh.-March) when the fish a})|>ears ; 

[ and this may he flu origin of tin 
I name ] 

1781 .—“The JlOAiil) oi« 'J’nusTlKs AsHoniblt 
on 'ruesduy at the \cw Tavern, where the; 
(kunnuttcu moot to eat Mang06 Fish for 
the buiKlit t»f the Sult.scnbcr‘- and on other 
special art.'iirs." lJnhif. Vumja! 

March li. 

[J8‘20. - . . themangoe fish tso iiamcil 

from its ajipeanng ilviring the iimngoe 
season). . . By the native.^ they arc named 
the Ja/wi.s<o (penitent) hsh, (nbbrexiutcH by 
Kurojiciiis lo Tipsti) fre.m iheir resembling 
a clas.s of r<*ligi<)uy peuiteuts, vvho ought 
! neicr to .sliave. ' llannltnn, aj' Umdv^ 

[ f'tan, 1. 58 | 

MANGO-SHOWERS, s. Ihsed m 
Madr.'H foi showers whi<‘h fall in 
Mari-h and April, vheu the mangoes 
begin to rijieii. 

MANGO-TRICK. One of tin* most, 

I famous tricks of Indian jnggV.rs, in 
I which they plant a mango stone, and 
.sliow at brief intervals the tiee shoot- 
ing ahme ground, and successivtdy 
producing leave.s, flowers, and fruit. 
Jl, has often been described, hut the 
de.scrifdmu gneii by the Emperor 
.lahanglr in his Autnhwyrnphy cer- 
tainly .surpasses all 111 its demand on 
our belief. 

c. 1610.—“ . . . Khaiui-c-.Tohaun, one of 
the nobles pre.seiit, otwerved that if the\ 
spoke truly ho should wish them to produce 
for hi.s coiiviotiuii a mulberry-tree. The 
men arose without he.sitntion, and having iu 
ton separate sjK>ts sot some .seed in the 
ground, they roeitod among thcmsclve.s . . . 
when in.staiitly a plant was .seen springing 
from otteh of the ten pliuos, and onch proved 
the tree renuircd l*y Khauii-o-Jehaun. lii 
the same mariner they jiiodiiced a mango, nil 

apple-tree, u cypress, a piue-upple, u fig- 
troo, an almond, ii walnut , . . oiiori to the 
obHorvntion of all pro.sent, the trees were 
porcoivod gradually and slowly springing 
from the earth, to the height of one or 
lierhups of two cubits. . . . Then making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood ... in a moment there appeared on 
the respective trees a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a largo 
fig of the most delicious kind ... the fruit 
being pulled in my jiresenoe, and every one 
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preoent wan allowed to taste it. This, how> 
ever, w'ns not, all ; before the trees were 
removed there ap^)earod among the foliage 
birds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, and melody and song, as the 
world never jmiw before. ... At the ckise 
of the operation, the foliage, as in autumn, 
was seen put on its variegated tints, and 
the trees gradually disni)]»eared into the 
earth. . . — Mna. qt tltr Km ft. Jehanffuirr, 
tr. by Major /). /Var, pp. Of5-97. 

c Ifi.'iO. — “ Then they thrust a piece of 
stick into the ground, and ask’d the (’om* 
I«iny w’hat Fruit they w<iuld have. One 
told them -he would have Mrnffnf.t . then 
one of the Mountebanks hiding himself in 
the middle of a Sheet, stoopt to the gnmnd 
tivo or SIX times one after another. I was 
so curious tt» go upstairs, and bsik out iif 
a window, to see if 1 could sjiy what the 
Mountebank did, and perccned that after 
he had cut himself under the armpits with 
a RttVMir, he rubb’d the stick with his HUx'd. 
After the two first times that ho rais'd liim- 
flolf, the stick seemed to tlie very oje to 
grow. The third time there s]»rung out 
branches with young luids. I'hu fourth 
time the tree was covered with lca\cs ; uiifl 
the fifth time it bore flowers. . . , 'Phe 
English Minister protested that be could 
not give his consent that any (Christian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that as wKiii as ho saw that those Mounte- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- i 
un-hour, made a Tree four or five ftsit high, 
that bare Icavc.s and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : he went about t^) break it, jiro- j 
testing that he would not give the Com- 
tmmion tti any person that should stay any 
longer to see those things." — Tnwnn«‘r, 
Truivfn madr Kngli»h, by .l.I\, ii. 36 ; [ed. 

i. 67, 

1667. — “When two of these JatiqvtK fsoe 
JOaEE) that arc eminent, do meet, and 
you stir them up on the jKjint and power of 
their knowledge or .htuguixme, you shall see 
them d«» such tricks out of sjiigbt to one 
another, that I know not if Simon Afayn^ 
could have oiiidoiie thorn. For they divine 
w'hat one thmketh, make the Branch of a 
Tree blossoine and bear fruit in less than an 
hour, hatch eggs in their Ijosome in lo.s.s 
than half a f^iiarter of iin hour, and bring 
forth such birds as you demand. . . . / 
vimriy \f what iit »aicf of thfin oi trur. . . . 
For, as for me, J am with all my curiosity 
none of those happy Mon, that are present 
at, and see those great foatn."— her aifr, 
E.T. 103; [ed. ComUihle, 321 J. 

1673. — “Others presented a Mock-Crea- 
tion of a Mango-Tree, nrisiiig from the 
Stone in a short sjwvce (which they did in 
Hugger-Mugger, boii^ verv careful to avoid 
Vioing discovered) with hruit Green and 
Ripe ; so that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
Ut imagine it Witchcraft ; though the com- 
mon Sort think no less."— i'Vyer, 192. 

1690. — “ Others are said to raise a Mango- 
Tr..»e, with ripe Fruit upon its Branches, in 
the space of one or two Hours. To confirm 
which Relation, it was affirmed confidently 


to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
one of these Mangoes, fell sick u()un it, and 
was never well as long as he kept it 'till he 
consulted a Jtramin for his Health, who 
prescrib’d his only Romody w'ould bo the 
restoring of the Mango, by which ho was 
restor’d to his Ifeultli again." — ih'int/ton, 
2.'i8-2.''>9. 

1726. — “They have some also who will 
show you the kernel of a mango-fruit, or 
may bo oiili a twig, and ask if you will see 
the fruit <*r this stu-k planted, and in a short 
time see n tree grow from it and bear fruit ; 
aftur the\ have got their answ-er the jugglers 
{Koonlf • tlan.mi.',) w'raji ihcuisohes in a 
ijlanket, stick the twig into the ground, and 
then ])ut a haskel i)\ei them (fe:. tVc.). 

“There arc some who hrne i>revuiled on 
those jugglers liy much money to lot them 
see how they have accfmiplished this. 

“These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hi>le in their hodios under the arm 
pits, and ruhhed the twig with the bkMxl 
frcmi it, ami every tinn' that they stuck it in 
the ground tlun wetted it, and in this way 
they clearly s:iw it to grow and to come to 
the perfection before described. 

“This ih assorted by a certain writer who 
has seen it. But this can’t nuA’e mu to 
lielieve it ' ’’ — Vah’utijii, v. {(ihorom.) .''i3. 

Oiir e\-])ericnce. does not go 

bevoiid Dr. Fiyer’.% and tin* Iniggei- 
iiiugger i>erforniam e that, he di.sjiarage.s. 
Jiut many others Iuim* te.stilied to nioie 
remarhahle skill. Wo once heard a 
travellei of note relate with much spirit 
j .such an exhihition as witnes-sed in the 
l)»^*eeun. ''J lie narrator, then a young 
I uftieer, determined with a comrade, at. 
all hawii’ds of fair ])lay or foul, to solve 
the mystery. In llie middle of tlie 
triek one auddciily seized the conjuror, 
whil.st the other uncovered and Hiial.ehefl 
at the niango-nlant. But lo ! it, came 
from the earth v'ith a roof, and the 
iiiv.st.ery was darker lliaii ever! We 
tell the late a.s it was told. 

It would seem tliat the trick wa.s not 
unknown in European conjuring of the 
IGtli or 17 th cent.uries, e.g. 

1657. — “. . . trium horarum spatio 
arhusculam verum Rjiitninne longitudino o 
mensk fauere enuaci, ut et alias arbores 
froiidiforas ot fructiforas. ” — Mayia Uviver- 
mlui, of f*. (laapar SrhottuH e Soc. Jen,, Her- 
bipoli, 1657, i. 32. 

SlAJ^GOSTEEN, a. From Malay 
mmggu»ta (Crawfurd), or manggidan 
(Favre), in Javanese Manggis. [Mr. 
Skeat writes : “ The modern standard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggisy as in Javanese, 
the forms manggiuia and manggidan 
never being heard there. The Siamese 
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tonii maangkhut given in M'Farlnnd’s 
Niw ///<«« Grammar is probably from the 
^falay manggudit. It was very inter- 
esting to me to find that some distincl 
trace of tliis word was still ijreserved 
in tbe name of this fruit at Pabani- 
Kelantan on tlie E. coast, where it was 
(ailed hairah ’srfa (or ’.sWfo), /.». tin; 

fruit,’ as well as oeiasionally 
mratar or mesr/ar, clearly a e()rrii])tion 
of soiru' such old foi'iii as mn h tig i star.’'] 
Tins didieious fiiiit is known tjirough- 
(Hit tbe Arcln|»elagti, and in Siam, by 
moditications of the same name ; the 
(li'lieioiis fruit of the Gamma Maiajo- 
^taaa (Nat. Ord. (riUttfi rat). It is 
strictly a trojncal frnit, and, in fact, 
near the coast does not bear fruit 
liirtber north than lal. 14' It is a 
native of the Malay I’eiiiiisiil.i and tbe 
:i(l|oining islands. 

latn. “ A’. 'I’lioy lijive much to 

me of a fruit which the) cull mangOBtans . 
lei 11 "' hear wh.it \ou have to "u\ <»f lhe"e. 

^ "o. What I h.uvi; he.'inl of "th<‘ mangos- 

tan IS that 'tis OIK! of the most iloliciouH 
trmts that they have in these i'egiou.s. . . 

(niKta, f. lal/'. 

l.'ihS -“1’licrc uro )ol other fruiles, as 
MangOBtaine |in Huk. Soe Mange- 
Btainsl . . . but because they aie of small 
.n'coiint I thiiike it not n'<|uisite t.o write 
stverullio of thorn." - hott n, l<t) ; (Huk. 
Soe. li. ;jt]. 

1631.- 

'• (.!odant Ilesperii lonjifc hiiic, mala .mica, 
fnictiis, 

.AinhrosiH [uiscit MangOStan cl ncctaro 

diVOK 

. . iuter omiies liidiue fructiis loni'e 

snjiidissimus." 

.Air. Jtontu, 111). VI. eiii). 28, p. 

16 1.').’ -“11 s'y trouue do plu" vne o.spcce 
(Ic fruit projiro du terroir do Mahujiie, 
«iu’ils nouniiuni MaugOBtanB." — fV/yAw/, 
Uil. ({• la /*rot\ ill Jajuai, 162. 

[1662.— “The MangOBthan is a Fruit 
l^rowinp by tho Highwayos in .lara, upon 
hushes, like our Sloes.’’- J/ii/aA'^.y/fi, tr. 
hurii'K, Bk. ii. 121 (Staiif. l)ii't.).\ 

1727.— “Tho MaAgOBtane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in tho Shape of an Ajiplo, tho 
Skill is thick and rod, being dried it is u 
good Astringent. ’I'ko Kernels (if I may 
so cull them) are like tJk*veh ol tiarlick, of 
a very agreoablo Tasto, but very cold.” — ..1. 
Jlumlttmi, ii. 80 [ed. 1744J. 

MANcmova B. The sea-loving 
genera lOmophora and Avicennia derive 
this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, accoi’ding to 


Ci’uvvfurd, called by the Malays mdnggi- 
manggi, a term winch he .sup]> 08 es to 
be tbe oi'igiii of tbe English name, we 
see from Oviedo that one or other wa.s 
(‘ailed mamjlr in S,' America, and in 
this, wbieli is certainly the ovicin of 
the French waaglhr^ we should be 
di.Mpo.sed also to seek the derivation 
*»f tin* English w'ord. Both genera are 
uinver.Mal in the tropi( il tidal e.stiiarie.s 
of both Old W'^orld and New. Prof. 
S.iyce, by an ainii.sing sli]), or over- 
.siglit probably of .souu'body cLse’s slij), 
(piotes from Humlioldt that “maize, 
ma)ajli\ liaininoek, canoe, tobacco, are 
all derixed thidiigli the medium of 
tin* Siiaiiish from ihe ilaytiaii mnlmy 
maiigli*, liamaca, ranua^ and tahaco." 
it is, of enurse, the French and not 
lilt* Engli.sh mangle that is here in 
ijiiestion. [Mr. Skeat obMcrves : “T 
lielieve the idd English as well a.s 
F'reneh form was mangU\ in wliich 
ea.se Prof. Sa\ ee would be jierfectly 
light. Mangrove i.s probably mangle, - 
grove. Tin* Malay munggi-manggi is 
given by Klinkert, and is certainly on 
aeeonnt of tin* rediijilieation, native. 
P»nt 1 nexer heard it in tbe IVmiLMuhi, 
xvliere mmigrove isalxvays ealhul habiu.”] 
The mangroxv abonnd.M on nearly all 
tbe coa.st.s of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in llie backx\aU‘rs of S. Malabar, and 
le.ss luxununtly on tlie, Indu.s mouths. 

ir»3ri. — “ Of tho Tree callod Mangle. . . . 
'I’hcso trees grow in places of mire, and on 
the .shuroH of tho sea, and of the rivers, and 
stroam.M, and torrents that run into the sea. 
'Phoy are treo.s very strange to see . . . they 
grow togolhor iii vast numhora, and many 
of their branches seem to turn down and 
change into nxits . . . and these plant 

themselve.s in tho ground like stems, so 
that tho tree looks a.s if it had many le^.M 
joining one to tho other.”— Geiedo, in 
Rumimo^ iii. f. 145i‘. 

,, “ So coining to the cuusi, eudiarked 

in a groat (’anoa w'ith .some 30 Indians, and 
5 C.hristiaiis, whom ho took xvith him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing soniotimes into tho sen itself for 4 
or 5 ienguos, — among certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
sea-water, and which they call mangle.” — 
Jhid. f. 224. 

IfifiS.— “. ... by advice of a Moorish 

1 >ilot, who promised to take the people 
ly night to n place where water could be 
gut . . . and either because the Moor 
desired to land many times on the shore 
by which he was conducting them, seek- 
ing to got away from the hands of those 
whom he was conducting, or because he waa 
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really perplext by itH being night, and in 
the middle of a groat growth of mungrotr 
(mangneB) ho novor succeeded in finding 
the wells of which he spoke." — /tnrrox, 1. 
IV. 4. 

e. 1830. — “ ‘Smite my timbers, do tho 
trees bear .shellfish Tho tide in the (lulf 
of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and tho ends of 
the drooping brancliu.s of the mangroVB 
trees thut here eovor the shore, are elusterod, 
within tho wash of the water, with a small 
well -flavoured oi-ster. ” - Tom od. 

1SG3, lilt. 

MANILLA-MAN, This tcim is 

iijiphed to iijitues of the Philijijnnos, 
who arc often eiiiplovod on shi]il>oarfl, 
and es])e(ijilly furnish tlio «ju;irli‘i- 
niasters (Seacuimy, in Lascar 

crews on tlie (3iina \o\ago. lint 
Ma'mlln-mait seems also, from Wdson, 
to he used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telu^. mnnehi vfhhi, ‘an iUneraiiL 
dealer in coral ami gems’; )ierha]»s in 
tills sense, as lie. .says, from Skt. in(tni\ 
‘a jewel,’ but with some blending 
also of the Fort. inaTiilha^ ‘a bracelet ’ 
(Compare COBRA-MANILLA.) 

MANJEE, H. The master, «*r 
.steersman, of a boat or any nati\e 
river-craft ; Himl. iiidnjhl, Beiig. muji 
and inujhi^ [all from Skt. )n(ulhya^ 
‘one who stonds in the middle’]. The 
word is also a title borne In the head 
men among the Fahfiris or Hill-])eople 
of llajmahal (inisoji), [and us eipiiva- 
lent for Mn;]hw<lr^ the name of an 
important I)ra\idian tribe (Ui the 
borders of the N.W. Provinces find 
Chota Niigpur]. 

1683. — “We were forced bi truck <mr Inwit 
till 4 in the AftormKm, when wu saw' a great 
black cloud ari.se out of ye N(jrtli with much 
lightning uud thunder, which ma<lc <mr 
MangBe or Steorman advise us to fusten 
oiir Vaiat in some Oeuke." — ILclyu, fhartf, 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 

[1706.—“ Manjee." Heu under HARRY.] 
"yrSl. — “This is to give notice that the 
jirincipal Gaut MuigiBB of ('alciittu have 
entered into engagements at the Police 
Office to Hupi»ly all Persons that af»ply there 
with Boats and /tudyerows, and to give 
security for tho — India Gazette, 

Feb. 17. . 

1784.— “Mr. Austin and his head bearer, 
who were lioth in the room of the budgerow, 
arc the only persons known to be drowned. 
The nutojee and dandoos have not ap- 
jtoared."— In Sctuti-Karr, i. 25, 

1810.— “Their maaJieB will not fail to 
take every advantage of whatever diitross, 


or difficulty, the imssenger may laU^ur 
under." — Wiffianmon, V. J/. i. 148. 

Kfir the Pahan use, sec Lonn’s Selection,',, 

p. m . 

[1864. — “The Khond chiefs of villages 
.and Misdas are termed Mali instead ( »f 
Mulliko as in Gooiiisiir, or Khouro as in 
Bond. . , ~('iiinj)f)ell, ]\'tld Tithes of 

KLondiston, 120 .] 

MANNIOKJORE, s. Hmd. nma//.- 
jnr ; the wbitc-uceked .stork {Ciconin 
leiu'GcephnIa, (imcliii) ; .sometimes, ac- 
cording to .Terdoii, culled in Feiigal 
the ‘ Bccf-sleak birt],’ be<-ausc ]i;ilaUii>lc 
when cooked in that fushion “The 
name of Mattilcjor means the eom- 
p.iiiioii of Manik, .1 Sainl, an<l some 
\l iis.su] man.^j iii i onscipu iK e absUiiii 
fiom eating it ’’ (Jerdon). [Platts 
deri\es It finiii nidiiik, ‘a ruby.'] 

|lfHl() ‘‘ J reached the jhuel, and fouiul 
it to eimtuiu tu;iu> maiiickchorB, ibi^, 

pacblj birds, &o. . . ” — Ihn'idsoii, Traeils 

m f '/ipir 1 11(1 HI, 11. 16."» ] 

MANUCODIATA (See BIRD OF 
PARADISE. I 

MARAMUT, MURRUMUT, ^ 

Hind, from \r. marain ‘ivjiair.’ 
In lliis .sen.se the use is general in 
Hindii.sUini (in wliieli the terminal i 
IS alna,'s pronounced, tliougli not by 
tin Arabs), wbetber a.s a]ij)Iied t-o a 
sloekiim, a forlre.s,s, or a shi]). But, 
in Manras Ih’csideiic) the Moj-d bad 
formerly a very speci.ilised sen.se as 
tin* recognised title of that liranch ol 
tlie Executive which included the con- 
servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and whieh was worked under the 
Di.striet Civil Otticer.s, tliere being then 
no .separate department id’ the State in 
eharge of (’nil Public Work.s. It i.s a 
enrioii.s illu.st ration of the widespread 
at one time of Musulman ]>ower thui 
the same Arabic word, in the form 
Maraxna, is still ap]ilied m Sicily to 
a standing committee charged with 
rejwirs to the Diiomo or Catliedral of 
i*alerino. An analogous instance of 
tlie ide gra.sp of t he Saracenic power 
is mentioned by one of the Musulman 
authors whom Aiiiari ipiotes in his 
History of the Mahomin<‘dan rule in 
Sicily. It is thut the Caliph Al-Mtimun, 
under wliom conquest was advancing 
in India and in Sicily simultaneously, 
ordered that the idols taken from the 
infidels in India should l)e sent^for sale 
to the infidels in Sicily 1 
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1767. — “On thu 6th tho Major (Eyre 
4'oote) left Muxadahad vrith ... 10 Mur , 
mutty men, or pioneers to clear the road.” 
- 156. 

1 1 873.— “ For the actual execution of works 
there was a Marailiat Dopartnient con- 
st it iitod under tho (_!olloctf)r. " — //, Man . 

<;/ ydltm, 642. J 

MARGOSA, R A iiamc m the 
S. of India and Cevloii for tlie Nlm. 
(see NEEM) live The word is a 
« III rii])tion of I’ort. ‘hitter,’ 

iiidicalin^' the character of the tn-c. 
'I'll IS pi\es rise to an old Indian 
jiroverh, traceahh' as far hack as the 
J(Haha.\ that you cjiiiiiot sweeliMi the 
»////< tree though you water it with 

riip and ghee (N^dtunm. cj'ptllaii 
I II mi ^ &c.). 

1727 - “'I'he wealth of an evil man -hall 
.iimtlier evil man tiikc from him, jint as the 
I tow -come anti oat the fruit of the margoise j 
lieo as soon a- it is ripo.” — A|K.>jihthepms 
Ti iiislated in Vahiifiin, v. (('cylonl 3110. 

1782. “. . . ils lavent lo inalade a’'oc 

<ic I’oau froide, ensuite ils ht frottent rude 
ment avoe de l.i fouille de MaxgOBier." — 
i. 208. 

18.34,- “Adjacent to tho ( 'hnreh staiul ti 
niiiiibor of tamarind and margosa troes.’ - 
(. Intfi/, C* tfltm <ia:itte«r, 183. 

MARKHOBE, s. Vers, mi'tr-khm’y 
* siiake-eater.’ A tine wild goat of the 
W^e.sterii Himalaya; Caimt imijdveros^ 
Iluttou. 

f 18.M , — “ Honco tho jiooplo of the country 
e.ill it tho Markhor (eater of serpents)." — 

A yeiir on lh»‘ 1‘uiijah Fi’ontu'r, 

I. 474. 

[1895. — “Never more would ho chase the 
ihex and makor.” — Mrs. i'rolrr, VtUntjf 
Tahs, 112 .] 

MARTABAN, n.y. Tliis is the 
<*onveiitiuiial name, long n-sed hy all 
the trading nation.s, Asiatic and Eiiro- 
]»ean, for a ]K)rt on the east of tlie 
liawadi Delta and of the Sitang 
e.sliiary, formerly of great trade, but 
now "in comparative decay. The 
original name is Taking, Mut-ta-ma7t, 
the meaning of whieh we have been 
unable l.o ascertain. 

1514. — . . paHHod then before Marta- 
man, the people also heathens ; men exfiert 
in everything, and first-rate merchants; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. They keep their 
accounts in books like us. In tne said 
country is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions. — letter qf Oiov, da Rmpoli, p. 80. 


1545.— “ At tho end of the.se two days the 
King , . . caused the ('aptains that wore 
«t the Guard of the Gates tn leave them and 
retire; whereupon the misenihle Gity of 
Martabano was delivered to the mercy 
of the Suuldicrs . . . imd therein sl)owe<i 
tlicmsolves so eruel-uiinderl, that the thing 
they made least reckoniii^r of was to kill 
100 men for a crowMi."- in royaa, 203. 

]a5.1. — “ And tho towns which stand 
I outside this gulf of the Isles of Pogu (of 
I which W'e have spoken, .md arc placed along 
till) eoasl of that i miitry, are Vagara 
Martaban, a city notahle in the great trad* 
that it enjoys, and further on Iliev, 'ralagii. 
;ind I’avav — /ko-ro.'!, I. ix. 1. 

l.^O*^.-- “Trou.-issimo nellu citta di Mar- 
tauau intorno a nfwmnta Portoghosi, tra 
iiicrtadanti e hmiin',n: v.igahondi, li qnali 
stiiuino in gran iliffercn/ji co’ Uettorl della 
fitt.'i."— fVs- Ftffmri, in Jtinnn^m, in. 39*1. 

: 1.5.S6. - ‘^'I'he ei/y t»f Martaban hath it- 

front to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on a river wdiich there 
elders the .sea . . . d is a city of Maupa- 
r.igiii, a Prince of the King of Pegu's." — 
(JnsfHiro /i<i/(n\ f. I29f, 130c. 

1680. - “That tho KnglisL may .settle 
llactorys at Serin n, Pegu, and Avn . , . and 
alsoo that they mny .settle a finctory in 
like manner at Mortavan . . ."—Artichs 
/a hr profMsnl to thr Kni(/ of /inrniu and Pryn 
in Soles and Kxts.. No. iii. ji. 8, 

1695. — “Concerning Itnrlholonoor Jifdri- 
y Ill's. ... I am informed and do believe 
ho put inU) Mortavan for want of wood and 
an<l w’as there seized oy the Kniy'.s 
itjHors, because not bound lo that Pliu'vV" 

(fOivrnor Hiyyhisoii, in Ihifrifmjdt^ (h‘. 
lt>prri. li. 342-3'. 

MARTABAN, s. Tlii.s name was 
given to vessels of a peculiar jiottery, 
of very large size, and glazed, which 
were famous all over the East for 
many centuries, and were exjiorted 
from Martiihaii. They were .some- 
times called /Vy a jars, and under that 
name Miecimena were .shown at tlie 
Great Exhibition of 1851. We have 
not been able to obtain recent informa- 
tion on the siiliject. of this manufacture. 
The word appears to be now olisolete 
ill India, except as a colloquial term 
in Telegu. [Tiie word is certainly not 
obsolete in Up])»*r India ; “ The niar- 
taban^ (PlaP' ii tig. 10) i.s a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
keep pickles and acid articles ” {Halli- 
faXy Mono, of Punjab Pottery., j>. 9). In 
the endeavour to supply a Hindi deri- 
vation it has been derived from im~ 
rita-bdn^ ‘the holder of the water of 
immortality.’ In the Ardbim Nights 
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tlie woH appears iii the furiii bartamariy 
and is used for a crock in wliiclt gold 
is buried. (Burto/i, xi. 26). Mr. IJell 
saw some large eiirtheiiwarc jar.s at 
Male, some about 2 feet hicb, called 
rumba; others larger anci barrel - 
.shaped, called matabaiX- (rijrtndy 
Hak. Sue. i. 259.) F(»r the modern 
maiiufact me, see Scotty Ga\ettccr of Tapper 
Burma, 1900, Pt. i. \ol. ii. 399 w<y.] 

c. 1350. — “Then the Priiico'tfl made me 
a present consisting of dresses, «if two 
elophant-loads of rice, of two she-l mff aloes, 
ton sheep, four rotti< of cordial s}rup, and 
four MaitabftlU, or huge jars, filled with 
j»ej)i»cr, citron, and mango, nil jircpured 
w'lth Hiilt, as for a sou - voyage .” — /Im 
/iututa, iv. 253. 

{*).— “ Un grand hassin dc Martabani.” — 
1001 ./our.*, ed. Pans 1H26, n. llh Wo <lo 
not know the date of these stones. The 
French translator hus a note explaining 
“porceluinc verte.” 

1508. — “ The lac (lacn) which your 
Highness dc'^ned me to .send, it will bo a 
piece of good Uiek to get, hoeau.se those slops 
depart e.irly, and the vessels fnau JVgu 
and Martaban eome late. But I ho]io h>r 
a good i|uantity of it, as 1 have given orders 
for It.” ~LhUi from tlio Vicortty Horn Euin- 
cuco AhueuUt to the King. In Ooneu, i. 900. 

151t>. “In this town of Martaban arc 
made very large and beautiful ]iorccluin 
vases, and some <»f gla/xsl earthouwaro of 
a black colour, which are highly valued 
among the Mo4»rs, and they exjiort thorn 
a.s mcrchuiKli/.e.” -lioihom, 185. 

1598. — “ In this t/iwne iiianv of the great 
earthen fK»ts arc made, which in India arc 
cfillcd Martauanas, and many of them 
curryed throughout all India, of aP sortos 
both small and great ; some are so groat 
that they will hold full two pij)eH of water. 
The cau.se why so muny are brought into 
India is for that they vse them in (wor\ 
house, and in their slnppos instoode <if | 
caskes." — Ltmchotcu, p. 30 ; [Ilak. SfKj, i. 
101 ; see also i. 28, 208) 

c. 1610.--“. . . des larros les })lu.s helle.s, 
lo8 mioux vorniK et les mieux fa«;oum5ca que 
j'aye veu ailleiirs. II y en a qui ticnneut 
uutant qu'vne pippe et plus. lGlle.s se font 
au Koyaumo cle - Martabane, d'ou on les 
apporte, ot d'oh olles premiont leur noni 
par toute riiido.” — Btfrard de L<n<tt, i. 179 , 
[Hak. Soc. i. 259]. 

1615.— “Vasa hguhna quae vulgo Marta- 


16/3. — “. . . to that end offer Rice, 0)1, 
and Cfjcoe-Nuts in a thick Grove, where 
they piled an huge Heap of long Jars like 
Mortivani.”— Fri/n-, 180. 

1688. — “They took it out of the cask, and 
put it into earthen .fars that bold about eight 
Barrels ajiiocc. These they call Montaban 
•lars, from a town of that nariio m Pegu, 
whence they are brought, and curried all 
over Indm." -Jhimpin-, ii. 98, 

c. 1690.- “Sunt uutoin haec viistissiniiu- 
ac tnrgidae ollao in regamihus Marta vana 
et Suiimi confeetiie, qiiiie per hjtam trails- 
foruniui Indium ad vtirios liqnore.s ootiser 
vandtis. ' i. ch. iii. 

1711. -“. . . Pfv/M, ipinlah, .lahorf and 
all their own (\)asts, whence they are plenti- 
fully siipidy’d with several Keee.s.snrys, thc'v 
otherwise must want , As Ivory, Hoe.swiix, 
Mortivan and .small .Tars, Pepper, kc."~ 

i Iff 1 , 35 . 

1726.—“. . . and the Martavaans con- 
hiiuiiig the water to tlrink, when empty 
reqniit! two i>orsoiis to carry thi'in.’’ 
Vofmtijii, V. 2.'i4. 

,, “The goods t‘\jK)rlud hithorwaid 
(from Pegu) .ire . . , gia/.c(| pots (culled 
Martavans after the district where tin \ 
jiropcriv belong), both large and little.' 
//W V *128. 

1727 “Martavan v\a.H one of the most 
honnsliing Tow’n.s for Trade in the Fast. . . . 
'I’hev make earthen Ware there still, and 
glic/Ai thorn w’lth head -oar. I have .seen 
some .Tars rniule there that could eontain 
two Hogsheads of LiqiloP.” .1. Hamilton, 

i. 6:T, m1. 1711, 11. 62). 

1710, - “ThtJ Pay Master is llkewi-i- 
ordered ... to look out for .ill tho Pegu 
Jars in 'Pown, or other vessels jiropor foi 
ketqnng w-atei.” — In Whmln, in 194. 

Such jur.s wore ajqiarently imitatod in 
<ithur countries, hut kept tho original rmmi'. 
Thus Bailho Fraser .siiy.s that “eortaiu jai.s 
culled Martaban were munufacturod in 
Uniuu ." — JouruiUf into Khorcuan, 18. 

1851 “ Assortment of Pegu Jars a.s used 
in the Honourable Conqiuny’s Diaponuur) 
at Cidcutta.” 

“'Pwo large Pegu Jars from Moulmoin.” 
-Oj/uiut i'lUal. Exhibition of 1851, ii. 921. 

MARTIL, MABTOL, s. A 

huiiimer. Hind mdrioly from Pori. 
iimrtcUoy blit a.s.si.sted by iiiiaginur} 
coiiuection with Hind vidr-ndy ‘to 
strike.’ 


bania dicuntur per Indiam nota siint. . . . 
Per Orientom oiiinom, quin ot liusitaniani, 
horum est ubub." — Jarric, Thenaurus Her. 
Indue, pt. ii. 389. 

1673. — “Jo vis un voae d’uno oorttune 
teiTo verto qui vient dca Indes, dont los 
Turoa . . . font un grand eaiime, ot rju'ils 
ocheptont bien cher k eauao de la propri^t^ 
qu’etle a de ae rompre k la pr^aence du 
wiaon. . . . Ceate torre 'ae nominoMerde- 
Sni 3 A.*'—JcuTml iTAiU. Galland. ii. MO. 


S^ATINOALE, B. This is no 
spKjcinllv Anglo- liidiun word ; our 
excuse for introducing it .is the belief 
that it is of Arabic origin. Popular 
assumption, we believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martin- 
gale. But the word seems to conic 
to UH from the French, in whicJi 
language, besides the English use, 
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Littr<^ gives rhautica a hi martingale 
;is nieaiiiiig “culottes dont le pont 
place par derriere,’’ and this he 
.strangely de-clares to he the true and 
original meaning of the word. His 
etymology, after Menage, is from 
MartifiHfn in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, hreeches of this kimi were 
worn. Skt‘at sc'enih t<» accej>t these 
e\'itl;mai ions. [Hut see hi.s (Umcise 
hirf., \vli(‘re he indine.s to the vh^w 
gi\eii in this article, and adds: “1 
liiid Arab, rat aka given lo Kichardson 
a verbal root, whence raiak^ going 
w'th a short (luick steji.”j Hut there 
js a Sjjan. word al-nairtaija, for a kind 
of hrulle, w'hich I'rrca quoted l>y Dozy 
dcrncs from ^erh Arab, rataka^ “qui, 
.'i la JVe forme .signitie ‘ellecit nt bre- 
A iluis assibiis nicederet.’ ” This is pre- 
< iscl\ the otfect of a martingale. And 
we venture to say that ]irobably the 
word bore its Knglish ine.iniiig origin- 
ally also in French and S]>aniHh, and 
<aiiie fi'oni Ar.ibic direct, into the 
f latter tonoue. l)o/\ himself, we 
-^liould add, is inclined to derive the 
N|><in. word from al-itiirta\(^ ‘a halter.’ 

MARWABEE, n.|i. and .s. This 
w'ord Mdrwarly ]»ro|H‘rl_v a man of the 
iMarw'ar [Skt marn, ‘ desert ’J, or 
•lodhjiur country in Hajjaitrina, is used 
in many ]»artH of India as synonyiiioufl 
with Han>a (see BANYAN) or Sowcax, 
Irom the fact that nianv of the 
traders and money-lenders )iave come 
originally from Mfirwur, most fre- 
Muently Jams in relimon. flomiMiiv 
tlie Lombard of medieval England, 
and the canrsmo of Dante’s time. 

flSiy. — “ Misurien socm tc» follow the foot- 

stoi)N <if the Maxwareea.”— iTc. Lit. Soc. 
lio. 1. ‘297. 

[182R— “One (if niy nmater’s under-shop- 
men, Sowchund, n Marwaxry.” — Randnram} 
Ildri, ed. 1873, i. 233.] 

MABYAOAB, n.].. Aeeording to 
H. Drummond and u MS. note on the 
India Library coiiy of his book R. 
DatholicH in Malaliar w'ere so called. 
A/ar</a Karar^ or ‘Mary’s People.’ 
[The word appears to be really inarak- 
of whicli two explanations are 
given. Logan (Malnhar, i. 332 not*i) 
^ys that Marakkar means ‘doer or 
follower of the Law’ {marggmn), and 
IS applied to a foreign religion, like 
tliat of Christians and Mohammedans, 
"he Madron Gloss, (iii. 474) derives it 
2 N 


from Mai. maralckalajn^ ‘boat,’ and kar, 
a teririiriatioii showing possession, and 
defines it as a “titular apiielhition of 
the Moplall MahommedaiiH on the 
S.W. coast.”] 

MASCABAR, s. This is given by 
(’. P. Brown (MS. notes) as an Indo- 
Portuguese word for ‘ the hi.st da} of 
; tlie imuith,’ quoting Galcvita. ]u‘vieii\ 

I vm. 345. He suggests as its etymon 
I Hind. u)ds-/ce-h(dad^ ‘after a month' 
[In N. Indian publie offices the mdn- 
j kahdi IS well known a.s the monthly 
' stAteiiicnl of cases decided during the 
j month. It has bu'cn suggested tliat it 
j represi'iits the ]\)rt. meti-acahary ‘end 
' of the month ’ ; but according to Platts, 
j it is more probulily a corruption of 
Hind, mds'tk-wdr or miU-kd-wdr.'] 

MASH, H. Hmd. nm's/i, [Skt. 
tiaiaha^ ‘a heaii ’] ; Fhaseolus rad-iatus^ 
Uo\b. One of the common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONQ.] 

MASEEE. Th IS is a term in 
(MimeMe “pigeon,” meaning ‘never 
mind,’ ‘ wdiicli is constantly 
in the mouths of Euroi>cun,s in China. 
It is sii])j)osi‘d that il may be the cor- 
laijition or elbiisis of a IVtugiiese 
e\])ression, but nothing satisfactory 
has been suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
w rites : “ Surely this is simply Port. 
mas qncy ])robably imported direct 
through Macao, in the sense of 
‘although, even, in spite of,’ like 
French imilgre. And tnis seems to 
be its meaning in ‘ jiigeoii’ : 

“ I'hat nightey tini begin chop-chop, 

One y«>ung man walkoc — nc» ORii stop. 
Maskee snow, maskee ice ' 

Ho cally flag with chop ho nice — 
Topside Galow ’ 

‘ Lxvefsiur/ in ‘ pigeon.’ ”I 

MASULIPATAM, i.-l'. This 

coast town of the Madras Presidency 
is sometimes vulgarly called 
patan or AIachhli-ha7alar, or simply 
Ba^idai (see BTODER, 2) ; and its name 
explained (Hind, mnchhliy ‘fish’) as 
Fish-tow’ii, [the Madras Gloss. Bays 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on the shore.] The ety- 
mology may origiimll,v have had such 
a connection, but there can be no 
doubt that the name is a trace 
of the MottrwX/o and MawtiXpu Tora^O 
^#f/9o\Jl^hich we find in Ptolemy’s 
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Tables ; and of the Ma<ra\La producing 
muslins, in the Periplus. [In one of 
the old Logs the name is transformed 
intiO Mesopotamia {J.K. As. Hoc., .Tan. 
1900, j». 1.58). In a letter of 1605-6 it 
t^neAVS as Mmepataonja {Ihrdwood^ 
First Letter Book, 73). 

[1613.-- “ t’oncornin}; the Darling was tie - 
parted for MoBBapotam.”— Lettem, 
11. 14. 

[1615.— “ Only here arc no retiirus. of any 
largo sum to he cmploved, iiules^^ a factory 
at HeBBepotan."- Ihid' iv, ,5. | 

1619. “ Master Methwold came from 

MiBBUlapatam in one of the eoiintr^ Tlouts.'* 
— J*rini/, in Piirchas, i. G3S. 

[1623.— “Mislipatan.” B. delta 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. I 

[o. 1661. - “It was reported, at one time, | 
ttuit he was arnved ut HaBBipatam. . . .*‘ 
— lirrmer, od. Conslab/e. 112.] 

<■. 16K1.- “The roatl hetwooii had heen 
fovorod with brocade velvet, and Machli- 
bender chintz . " — Seir MuUojkei'in^ m. 370. 

1684. ■— “These .sort of Women are so j 
nimhlo and active that when the prenent 
king wont to see MaBlipatan, nine of them 
iindortnok to represent the figure of an 
Klophant ; four making the four feet, four 
the iKjdy, and one the trunk , uihui which 
the King, sitting in a kind of 'J'hrone, made 
his entry intri the City." — l^avennn, K.T. 
ii. 6.") ; [od. /la//, i. 1.58 [. 

1789. -“HaBuIipatam, ^^hich la.st word, j 
by the byo, ought to he written Machli* 
tan (Fish-town), hccau.se of a Whale that 
ppened to he strandefl there lf»0 yours 
ago." — Note <»n Sea Mufuf/herin, in. .370. 

c. 1790. — . . cloths of groat value . . 
from the countries of Dcngul, Buuanis, 
China, Kashmeer, BoorhaiifKKjr, Mutchli 
puttun, &c." Sfar Huasem Ah, //. o/ 
Ilydur Nad, 383. 

MATE, MATY, s. All a.ssi.staiit. 
under a lieiid .servant ; in which sen.se 
or fiomethiiig near it, but also wjiiie- 
times in the sen.se of a ‘ liead-mun,’ Uie 
word is in use almost all over India. 
Ill the Bengal Presidenry we have a 
Ttiaie-hearer for the a.SBistant body- 
servant (see BEARER) ; the 'mate 
attendant on an elephant under the 
mahout ; a 'mate (head) of cooli6B 
or jornponnies (uq v.) (see JOMPON), 
&c. And ill Madras the maty i.s an 
under-servant, whose liusiness it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
to lamps, and so forth. 

Tlie origin of the word is obscure, 
if indeed it has not more t^ii one 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the English wonj^in the 
sense of comrade, &c.; whilsl|^ilson 


gives metti as a distinct Malay alam 
word for an inferior domestie servant, 
Miich the Madras (tIoss. derives froiu 
Tamil mel, ‘ liigli ']. The last word is 
of very doubtful genuinene.s.s. Neither 
derivation will e\})laiii the fact that 
tlie word occurs in the Ain, in whicli 
the three cla.s.se.s of atUMidants on an 
I elenbaiit in Akbar’s e.stalili.shineiit are 
styled respeclivclN MahOirai, Jihol, find 
Meth ; two of Mhicb tei'iiis would, 
under i»tber circiini.sUincc.s, probably 
be regarded as corruptions of Engli.sii 
words. Tlii.s n.se f)i tlie word we lind 
in Skt. dictionaries as virfha, mentha, 
and menda, ‘fin elepbani-keejier oi 
I feeder.’ But for the more general u.se 
we w'oiihl (jiuMN whether it niii_> not, be 
a genuine Prakrit lorm from Skt. initrn, 
‘associate, friend ’ z Wc have in Pah 
metta, ‘ fnendsliip,’ fiYuii Skt inaitra 

I c. 1590. — “A met’h fetches foilclor and 
assists in ( aparisoumg the eluphiiiit. Met'hs 
of all classes gut on the march 4 (Idimt (lailj, 
and at other times 3.', .l7?i,oil. Illnclnuaim, 
i. 125. 

1810. “ In some families matCB or 

a.s.sistants aic allowed who do the drud 
gery." — Withauinou, 1 . M. i. 211. 

1 18.37.-- “One matee " See Lrfter\ J'rom 

Mad nut, 106. 

1872. ‘ At Inst the morning of oiir 

dof>artu"e tMine. A crowd of jMirters stotid 
without tho veranda, chattering and .sijimh 
bling, and the mate distributed the boxes 
and bundles among them." - .1 Tnu' It<- 
furnin, ch. vi. 

187.3.— “To prrKJure this latter supply (of 
green fo<»d) i." the daily duty of one of the 
attendants, who in Indian phru.seology is 
termed a mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head keeper" (of an elc 
phuiit).— Jter. Sept. 6, 302. 

MATRANEE, s. Proiuuly Hind 
frum Pers. 'mihtardnl; a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAR). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer seems to mean Bhatht 
ydran or Bhathiydrin, the wife of a 
Jthafhiydra or inn-keeper. 

(1785. — “ ... a handsome serai . . . where 
a number of people, ehio6y women, called 
metrahneeB, take UJ) their ulmde to attend 
strangers on their arrival in tho city." - 
hiary, in h'orbea. Or. Mevt. 2nd ed. ii. 404.] 

MATROSS, s. An inferior claas of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 
because it seems to have survived a 
g(K)d deal longer in India than in 
England, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives. It is Germ- 
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viatroge, Dutch matro(Wf ‘ a sailor/ 
identical no doubt with Fr. nuitelof-. 
1'lie origin is so olwcure that it seems 
hardly worth wliile to quote the 
conjectures regarding it. In the 
est{d)lis)iment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan’s 
Hi.^t. tliat corjis, wc have hesulea 
.sergeants and (“orjiorals, “4 Bom- 
hai'diers, 8 (Tiinners, 34 Mufroiyse/i^ and 
2 1 )riiniiners.” A d('finiti<»ii of the 
Alatims is gi\en in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not asi-ertained when the 
term was di.su.sed in tlu*. K.A. It 
appears in the Estahlislinient as gi\eii 
Ity Gro,sc m 1801 {Mihtnnj Aniiq. i. 
SIT)). As far as Major Diincaii’.s book 
informs us, it apjiears lirst in 1639, 
and has disdpjieared by 1793, when \\e 
tiiid the men of an artillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and honihardiers) into First (Tiinners, 
(runaers, and Military Drivers. 

lG7!t — “ I’hore being in pu\ for tiu* 
Homninihlo lla.st Indiu Company itf Ellgh^h 
;iml Eortuguosu, 7W, roekoning the Mon- 
troaaes and (iunners.” Friin\ 38. 

I74r). — . . Wo wore told with regard 
tfi the K()rtitication.s, that no Expen.se .should 
hi grudged that wa-s necessary for ttio 
I>efi)nce of the Settlement, and ’m 1741, a 
I'lirsoii was sent out in the chiiractor of an 
I'-nginoor for our Place ; but ... ho lived 
not to come among ns; and therefore, mo 
lould only judge of his Mont and Qualifi- 
cations hy the Value of Ins Stipend, Si\ 
I’agodas a Month, or about Kightoun J'uiicoa 
l>fiy, scarce the Pay of a common Matroaa. 
• . . ’—Letter from Mr. liariutt to the Serref 
in Lrftrr to a J*ro)>ru'toi nj (hr 
A'./. C'o., ji. 40. 

17.07. — “ I have M'lth me one (Tiinnor, one 
Matroaa, and two Ijuscars." — Letter in 
Ihihifmplr^ Or. Jtrpert. i. 203, 

1779.— “MatrOBBea are properly appren- 
tices to the gunner, being soldiers in the 
royal rogimont of artillery, and next to 
tliein ; they assist in loading, firing, and 
•^puiiging the groat giin.s. They carry fire- 
locks, and roareh along with the gun.H and 
‘'tore-M'oggons, both as a guard, and to give 
their assistance in even' omorgeney." — Vajtt. 
O. SndWs VnUrrml MdUnry Dictionary. 

_ 1792. — “Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a UatrOBB of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him bis 
tirelock, ond nine rounds of powder and 
ball. ” — Courier, Fob. 2. 

[1800.— A aerjeant and two matrOBBBB 
<!tnployod under a general committee on the 
military stores in Seringapatam.” — 
u rllhujtini Suppl. Dea'jp. ii. 32 Z>w<.).] 

matt, 8. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
wdrrit (proii. mattu), perhaps from 


Skt. mdtra, ‘ measure.' Very pure gold 
is said to be 9 mdrrw, inferior gold of 
6 or 6 mdTTn. 

[1615.— “Tecalls the matte Janggamay 8 
is .Sciuni 7 h.’'— Foater, Letters, lii. 1.56 

[1680.— Matt.” See under BATTA.] 

1603.—“ Bold, purified from all other 
metals ... by us is reckoned ii« of four- 
and-Twonty Carats, but by tht blacks is 
hero divided and reckoi.cd as of ton mat.” 
-- Ha ran, 106. 

1727. — At Mooha . . . “the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Supply of Silver 
and (rold . . . from Turlti/, Elirauiies and 
Mognibis, (hild of low Matt.” ---4 . Hamilton, 
i. 1.3, [od. 17111. 

17.V2. — . . to f.Tid the Value of the 
Toiioh ill Funanifi, multiply the Matt by 10, 
and then by R, which gives it in Fanams." 

T. lirooLs, 2.5. 

Tbe .same word was ii.sed in Jaimn 
tor a nieasure, .smnetiineg called a 
fathom. 

[1614.- “The Matt which is about two 
yards.” — Foster, Letins, li. 3.] 

MAUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
vidwlat, for ‘omelet’; [MdmUt i.s 
* mariiuiladc 'J. 

MAUND, H. The authorised Anglo- 
Indiun form of tbe name of a weight 
(Hind, wmi, Mabr. man), vlncb, with 
varying valiums, has been cnrrciit oxer 
Western A.sia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce trnce.s it (mana) biirk 
to the Accadian language.* But. in 
any ca.se it was the Babylonian name, 
for Vft It laleiil, whence it iiasscd, 
with llie Babylonian weights and 
nu:asures, almo.st all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or mtia of 
Egx'ptiaii hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
preserved in the emna or amna of the 
Copts, the Hebrew mdneh, the Greek 
/uvo, and the Roiiitn mina. Tlie intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during tlie 8th and 9th 
centuries ; jiossibly at an e^irlier date. 
Through the Arabs also we find an 
old Spani.sh word almena, and in old 
Frencli almhie, for a weight of about 
20 Ihs. {Marcel Devic). 

The quoUitions will show how the 
Portuguese converted mcm into mao, 
of w'hich the English made maime. and 
so (probably by the influence of the 

« See Am" FHneiples of Comparaiive Philology, 
2nd «d. ■i-21]. 
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old Englifsli word maund) * owv jnvseiit 
form, w'hich or, cure as early as 1611. 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Linschoten, misled hy the Portimuese 
identified it with the word for 
Miand’ in that langiuige, and so 
rendered it. 

The values of the man as weight, 
even in modern times, have varied 
iinmen.^ely, i.e. from little more than 
2 Ihs. to ii])wards ol 160 The ‘ Indian 
Maund,’ which the standard of 
weight in British India, is 40 .strs, 
each flcr being divided into 16 cKhlUika; 
and this is the general scale of snh- 
divisioii in the local weights of Bengal, 
and Unjier and (Central India, though 
^ the, value of the nn vanes. That of 
the standard aer is 80 tolas Ol-'’-) 
rupee-weights, and thus the iuainid=: 
82'i Ibti. Hvoirdujiois. The Bomhay 
inaund (or tvau) of 48 tiers =28 lbs.; 
the Madras one of 40 lbs. 

The Pulloda 7nan of Ahmadnagar con- 
tained 04 flm-, and \\aH=lG3j lbs. 
This is the largest man we find in the 
‘ Useful Tables.' The .smallest Indian 
man again is that of Colachy in 
Travancore, and tluit=18 lbs. 12 o;,. 
13 dr. The Persian Tabrlzl man i.s, 
however, a little less than 7 lb.s. ; the 
man shdhl twice that ; the sinalhist of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
man =2 lbs. 3 oz. 95 dr. 

B.O. 092. — In tho “Eponymy of Zu/iti," a 
house in Nineveh, with its HhrutitKiry and 
gates, is sold fur one maneh of silver 
according to the royal standard. Quoted by 
Sai/ce, 11 . H. 

B.c. 067. — Wo find Nergal-sarra-nacir lend- 
ing *‘four maneha of silver, acourdmg to the 
maneh of (Jarchemish.” — Jhid. 

c. B.C. 524. — “Cainhyso.s received tho 
Libyan presents very graciously, hut iu)t 
80 the gifts of tho (’yrtMiaoans They had 
flont no more than minae of silver, 
which Cambysos, I imagine, thought t(Mi 
little. He therefore snatched the money 
from them, and with his own hand soattorod 
it among the soldiers." — Ilerodot. in. ch. 13 
(E.T. by HawlhiMon). 

c. A.D. 70. — “ Et qiioniam in mouMiiris 
quoque ac ponderihus crohro Graecis noroi- 
nibus utenuuiii est, interiirotiitionom eoruni 
semel in -hoc loco pouemus ; . . . mna, 
qiiam nostri vocarit pendei drach- 

mas Atticus c."—Plirijt, xxi., at end. 

c. 1020. — “The gold and silver ingots 


* Mautui, a kind of great Basket ur Hampftr, 
containing eight Bales, or two F’ats. It is onm- 
Dionly a rjuantlty of 8 Imles of unbound Books, 
each Bale having 1000 lbs. weight •focob, 
Nifw Lfiv Diet., 7ih ed., 1766, s.v ^ 


uniountod to 700,400 maiM in woight."- 
Al '(’tbi, in EH lot, ii. 35. 

1040. — “Tho Amir said;— ‘Let us kee)> 
fair measure, and lill tho cups evenly.’ , . . 
Each goblet couieinod half a man."— 
Jlaihttl't, !bUl. ii. 144. 

c. 1343.— 

“ The Mena of Surai makes in 

Genoa weight . . . Ih. 6 o/.. ‘j 

Tho Mena of Organci (t’rtiftuv j) 
in Genoa .... Ih. 3 o'/,. 1* 

The Mena of Oltmrro (iHrdr) 
in Germa .... Ih. 3 in. !> 

The Mena of Aniialechu {.!/- 
i;/a////A) m Genoa . . . lli. 2 u/.. s 

'I’ho Mena of Camexu [Kanch* u 

in N.W. China) . . . Ih. ‘2’’ 

I'filidittti, 4. 

L'ldn. — “ Tho v»ilue uf stones is only 
heeiiu.se people desire to hii\e them, and 
hecause the\ are si-nree, hut as for virtues, 
those of the loadstonu, which staiinehes 
l»lood, are very iimcti gnsiter and liettor 
ultestod than those of the emerald. Aufl 
\el the funner sells hi maos, which are m 
Ciinihay . . equal to 26 each, and 

j the latter Ity utti.s, whuh weigh 3 grains of 
I wheat." — (ttn'iKi. f. 

1.598. — ‘‘’J'liey have another wvight called 
Mao, w’hich is a Hand, and is 12 poiiridH." 
— LmM'hotnt, 69 ; flJuk. Sue. i, 21.')]. 

1610. — “ He w'fis found ... to havi- 
sixtio maunes m (hjld, and oner\ maune 
IS five and fifrio jamnd weight."— 
in /*infhns, i. 218. 

]6]1 "“Each maund being throe and 
thirt.o iKiuinl English weight." — AfiddfetoH. 
M. i. 270. 

1 164.5.— “As for the weiglihs, the ordinary 
mand is 69 /lert'S, and the liin i.s of 16 
oiov.> ; hut the mand, which IH iLSed to 
weigh indigo, i.s only 53 hrrM. At Surat 
yon .sjieak of a sfn, wliieli is 1^ /itTw, and 
the /nvr is 16 onO'.s," -Tunruur, ed. Hull. 
i. .38.] 

c. 166.5,- “Lo man pese quaranto livros 
jsir toute.s les Indes, mnis co.s livros on 
Sfrrrs Hunt difTorouteH seloii los Pais." - 
Thfeniot, v. 54. 

1673. — “ A Lundn iro (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing ahoiit one Maund and a quarter, 
w'hich is Forty-two pounds."— /Vyrr, 78- 

“ Tho Surat Maund . . . is 40 Seae, of 20 
Pice the Sfur, which is 37^. 

The Ihicka Maund at Atjra is double S'- 
much, where i.s also the 

Erliorry Maund which is 40 iSfear, of 30 
P/iv to tho *Srar. ...” 

Ibid. 205. 

1883. — “ Agreed with Chittur Mullaaw 
and Muttradus, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for 1,.500 Bales of ye best Tissindn 
Sugar, each bale to weigh 2 Maunda, 
6^ Seersy Factory weight." — Hedges, Dtarji, 
April 5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 76]. 

1711. — “ Sugar, Coffee, Ihitaiiogue, ah 
sorts of Drugs, Ac., are sold by the Maund 
Tabrees ; which in the Factory and Custom 
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hoiiflc is nearoflt 6f/. Avoirdiimnz. . . . 
FrfitableH, and all mirtfl of Kruit . . . Ac. 
fire Wild by the Maund Oopara of 7^. . . . 
Tho Maund Hhaw is two Maunda Tahrf^, 
iisod at Ispahan." — Lochtfer, ii30. 

(*. 1760.— (IroHo Hnys, “tho maund they 
weiy^h their iiidicos with is only fi3 fb." Ho 
states tho maund of ITjifior India as 60M. ; 
fit Jiomhay, ‘28 lb. ; at (»oa, 14 lb. ; at Surat, 
.‘17A fh. ; at Uoromandol, 2.'i lb. ; in lienpal, 
lb lb. 

ISfil.— . . ^oii only consent to make 
play when y»iu have {luckod a ^(mkI maund 
of traps on your liack."' A/> uf Lmd J.mr- 
i. 433. 

MAYLA, s. Hiiul. 'itK'la^ ‘h tail*,’ 

alnio.st always coiiinnUMl w'itli .sojiu* 
TvlLnuus (H'lebrutioii, as w'eiv .so many 
ol‘ tile niedietal lairs in Enroju*. I'ln* 
worfl IS Ski. ao/ff, nn’luka^ ‘ iin-etiiij;, 
<‘oiRoiirs(‘, assiMiilily.’ 

[1832.— “A )iart\ of foroipners . . . wished 
(o see what was t?onip on at this far-famed 
mayllah. . Mi,^. M*ft J/tttKa» .41/, 

Ol/vr/ittiouf,, 11. 3*21 2.] 

1869. “ Lo Mela n'e.st jias piecis^nient 

line foiro telle (pic nous rentendenl ; e'est 
le noni qu’on doiine aiix reunions do pelerins 
et Hos iiiarchand'' <pii ... so rondont dsins 
les lieiiN eonsi(l(^n'.s eoinino saorfi.s, aux ft^tes 
do (.ortaino dieux indiens et des jiersonn- 
a^ms roputC^s sfiinls purini les niu.s\iluuins.'’ — 
Ihii'Ctn cl/ Tiist//, /{/‘I. JJ/ts. p. ‘26. 

MAZAGONG, MAZAGON, u.]). 

A Miburl) ol’ Bombay, coiitaimnp a 
large PorUigup.se iiojmlation. [The 
iiaint* i.s siiid to be ongjiiallv Mahe.na- 
firania, ^ ‘ lln* village of tiu' Great 
Lord,’ Siva.] 

ir.43.— 

“ Maza^fto, iior 1 5,000 /f'dnf',, 
Monbaym (Bombay), por la, 000." 

»S'. Jiotcllio, TuHibu, 149. 

1644.- “doing uji the stream from this 
town (Mombaym, i.t. Bombay) .some 2 
loagues, you come to the aldoa of Maza- 
fSm.."—lhcann, MS. f. ‘2*27. 

1673. — “ . . for Homo miles together, 
till tlio Sen break in between them ; over 
i^ainRt which lies Massegoung', a great 
rwhing Town. . . 'rhe Ground between 
this and the Great Breach i.s well ploughed 
and beure good Batty. Here tho I’ortugulH 
have another Church aud Religioua Houho 
belonging hi the Franciscans. "—/'ryrr, p. 67. 

[MEABBAB, a Per a. mlrbaitr, 
‘ niaster of the bay,’ a harbour-iiiaster. 
Mlrbahri^ which appear.s in Boielho 
{Tombo^ p. 66) as mirabary, means 
‘ferry dues.’ 

ia another hai^ up at 
the ^ily Waiters, or Meerbar's Choultiy, 
by the Landing-place. . . — /Vyrr, 98.] 


[1682. — . . ordering them to bring aw'ay 
ye bout from ye Mearbar.”— JJian/, 
Hak. Soc. i. 34.1 

MECELEY, n.]i. One of the names 
of the State of Muxmeepore. 

MEEANA, MYANNA, s. H.-l’. 

iiwfdnn^ ‘ middle-sized.’ 'J’lie. name 
of a kind of palaiik’u ; that kind mit 
of which the jialankin used by 
Kurojit'ans has ‘been developed, and 
wbieji lias been generally adopted in 
India for the Iasi, eeiitui-y. [Buchanan 
Hannltoii wTites : “The lowest kind 
of ]ialumniin.M. which are small litter.s 
siisjiemlea under a straight bamboo, 
b\ which they arc earned, and shaded 
l»y a frame covered with doth, do not 
admit the passeup'r to lie at length, 
ami arc here called miyana, or Mahapa. 
Ill some place-N, llic.si‘ terms are con- 
sidered a.s synoiiymoiiH, in others the 
Miijaua IS open at the sides, while 
the Mahnpa, intended for women, is 
surrounded with ciirtain.s.” {Eaderv, 
hnUa, ii. 426).] In irilliantmi's Fade 
Mtrnin (i. 319) the word is written 
Mohannah. 

1781.— **. . . an entire now myannah, 
painted and gilt, lined with orange silk, 
with curttiiiiH and bedding tompleto." — In 
IS/toH-Juin', i. 49. 

,, “Patna eoinmon chairs, couches 
and tea}ioj!-, two Mahaua palanquins.”— • 
Jb/(l. 62. 

1793.— “Tube Hold . , . an Elegant New 
Bengal Meana, wuth Hair Bedding and 
fiirmturo."--/lfiai/ift// Vourln, Nov. 2. 

179.n. — “ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionablo 
Now Meanna from C!aleutta.” — Ibid. May 16. 

MEEBASS, 8., MEEBASSY, adj., 
MEEBASSIDAB, a ‘ liihcntaiice,’ 
‘hereditary,’ ‘a holder of hereditary 
jiroperl.y.’ Hind, from Aral), wurtw, 
uurdnly mirdsddr ; and these from 
i«am*, ‘to inherit.’ 

1806.— “Every meerassdax m Tanjore 
httB been furnished with a separate pottah 
(q.v.) for the land hold by him." — Fi/th 

Report (1812), 771. 

1812.— “Tho term meerasBee . . . won 

introduced by the Mahommedans.”— 

136. 

1877 . “ All mints rights w'ere reclaimable 

within a forty yearH*^ absonoe.” — Meadows 
Taylor i Story of My Life, ii. 211. 

“I found a great proportion of the 
occupants of land to be mlntsdtJS,— that 
perMnn who held their TOrtions of land 
in hei^itar}' occupancy."— JWd. 210. 
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MEHAXJL, R. Hind, from Aral*. 
wuhdll^ i)eing properly the j)l. of Arab. 
mmhall. The word is used w'ith a con- 
siderable variety of ap])lication, the 
ex})lanation of which would involve a 
greater amount of technical detail than 
IS consist cut with the ])ur})ose of this 
work, (hi this WiUon may be con- 
sulted. ]>nt the most usual Anglo- 
Indian ajiplication of wahdll (uacd as 
a .singular and geiicrall^\ written, in- 
correclh, niahdl) i.s to ‘an estate, ’ in 
the Revenue sense, i.e. ‘a ])arcel or 
parcels of land se]»aratel\ assi‘ssed for 
revenue.’ 'Ihe siug. mahall (also 
written in the vernaculars mahal^ and 
mahdl) is often used for a jialace nr 
inqKjrtant edifice, «.</. (.see BHISH- 
MUHULL, TAJ-MAHAL). 

MEHTAB, a A .swee]K‘T or 
scavenger. This name is usufil in the 
Reiigal PresiJeucN, especial I n for the 
dome.stir serN'ant of this clas.s. The 
word is Pers. <'om]>. wikiur (Lat, 
nmjofi'X ‘a great iier.sonage,’ ‘a ])rinie,’ 
and has been ap]>lied t<j the cla.s.s in 
<|uestiori in irony, or rather in consola- 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefa. But the name has so com- 
]»letely adhered in this a})i»lication, 
that all sen.se of either irony or con- 
solation has perished ; vuhtar is a 
fiW'eeper and iu)uglit else. His wife is 
the Matranee. It is not unusual to 
hear two melitan hailing each other a.s 
Mahdrdj ! In Persia the menial aje 
plicatioii of the word s<*ems to l»e 
ditlerent (see below). The same class 
of servant is asually called in W. 
India hhangl (see BXINGY), a name 
which in Ujiper India is applied to 
the caste generally and sjiecially t.o 
tho.se not in the .service of JCuropeaiis. 
FExainph-.s of the w'ord u.sed in the 
Jionorilic sense will be found below'.] 

c. 1800.— “Maitre." See under BT7N0W. 

1810.— “The mater, or Bwooper, is con- 
sidered the lowest menial in every family.” 
- ~ M’Ufiamsoti, P. 3/. i. 276’7. 

1828.—“. . . besides many mehtara or 
stable-boys . ” — Hajji Baba in England^ i. 60. 

[In the honorific senfle : 

[1824.—“ In each of the towns of Central 
India, there is , . . amehtur, or head of 
every other class of the inhabitants down to 
the lowest. Central India, 2nd 

ed. i. hbb. 

[1880. — “On the right liank is the fort in 
which the Hihter or B&dshAh, for be is 


known by both titles, resides.”— BiddM/pA, 
Tribes oJ‘ the Hxndm Kvsh, 61.] 

MELINpE,MELIipA,n.p. The 

name {Malinda or Malindi) of an Arab 
towm and State on the east coast ol 
Africa, in S. lat. 3” 9' ; the only one 
at N\hicli the expedition of Vasco da 
(luma had amicable relation.s wdth the 
jieojde, and that at which they ob- 
tained the j)ilot who guided the 
S(juadron to the coa.‘'t of India. 

c. — “Melinde, n town of the Zendj, 

... is situated on the sca-.shf>re at the 
mouth of a river of frcsli water. . . , It l^ 
a large town, the people (*f which . . . draw 
from the sea ditTerunt kinds of fi.sh, which 
they dry and trade in. 'J’hey also possess 
and work mines of iron .” — EUnsi (Jouhert), 
i. 

c. 1320. — See also Ahu/jedii, by Jieinaud, 
11. 207. 

11118.— “Anil that same day at sundown 
We east anehttr right opp<».site a place which 
IS called Milmde, which is 30 leagues from 
Moiubucn. . . . On Kaster Da} those McK»rs 
whom W(' held pn.soners, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde v^ore Htoj)])ing four 
8hi|».s of Christians who were Indians, and 
that if we desired t(i bike them those woulil 
give n.s, instead of theiiisi'lves, (*hn.stian 
I’llots.” — liitU'h'o of r<wif> da Hama. 42*3. 

“ As the King of Melinde pays no 
tnhuic, nor is there any reason why he 
should, eonsidonng the many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, Inith 
on the lif'-t discovery of these countnes, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very hadly, by the ill treatment 
wdiich he has from the Cajitains who go 
on service to this Ooost.”- HinUlo Jiutelho, 
Ttmbo, 17. 

c 3570.— “l)i Chiaiil si nogotia nnco per 
In costa de’ Helindi in Kthiopia.” — Gesare 
de Federin in Hamnstw, iii. 396i’. 

3 . 572 . - 

“ C^uando ehegava a fnita ^juells parte 
Omlc o roino Melinde id HO via, 

De toldos adomada, e Joda do arte : 

Que l>em mostra estimar a sancta dia 
TVeme n Imndeira, vou o estandarto, 

A cor ]>urpureu ao longe an{mrecia, 

Soum os HtamlioreH, c pandoiros : 

E OHsi ontravam lodos e guerreiros.” 

Canutes, ii. 73. 

By Burton : 

“At such a time the Bijuadron neared tho 
part 

where first Melinde'e goodly shore unseen, 
in awnings drost and prankt with gallant 
art, 

to show that none the Holy Day miswoenj 
Flutter tho flogs, the streaming Estandart 
gleams from afar with gorgeous purp>® 
sheen, . 

tom-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar . 
thus past they forwards with the pomp ^ 
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1610.— P. Texoira tells us that among 
the “Moors” at Onnuz, Alboquerque was 
known only by the name of and 

that with some difficulty he obtained the 
<>\planation that ho was so cullod liecause 
lie came thither from the direction of 
Melinde, which they call Maland.— AV/arajn 

fos Jicyea de J/annuz, 4fi. 

— Owon calls the place Maleeuda 
,'ui(l gives an account of it.- AWirrativ*', i 
■11! >9 I 

1809. — “As regards the iiinnigration of 
the VVapomu (Aji'rni, or iVrsian^.), from 
whom the ruling tnho of the Was.iwahih 
denves Its name, thc^ relate that several 
Sha\khs, or elders, tnnii Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangaya, a district near the Ozi Itiver, and 
founded the town of Malindi {Mth'mfu)." - 
Jiitrtou, in J.Ii ,\\i\. .'il. 

MELIQUE VERIDO, n.p. Tlie 

I'ortuguese form of the sl\le of the 
pniicea of llie dyimsly estahlislied at 
lUdar 111 the end of the Ifith eeiifurv, 
on the dewiy of llie lirihimiin kingdom. 
The name represents ‘Malik Viand.’ 
Tt was ajipareiilly only the third oi 
the dynasty, ’Ali, who first took ilie 
title of (’All) ViarTd Shfdi. 

ir»3:J.— “ And us tho /of (0 of Badur 
A\as very groat, as well ns his presumption, 
lie sent word to ^ znin Malueo (Nizamaluco) 
and U) Verido (who wore great J^ords, a.s 
It were kings, in the Decanini, that lies 
hot ween the Balgat and ('anil »nyn) . . . that 
they must pay him homage, or he would 
h(jld them for oiiomies, and would diroet 
war against them, and Uiko aw-ay their 
<lominionB.'’ -CVrmi, lii. 511. 

1563.— “And these regents . . concerted 

among thonKsolve.s . . . that they .should 
sciy,e the Kinj' of J)a(|Uoni in Jlodur, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Boean ; 

they took him and committocl him to one 
of Ihoir number, by name Verido , and then 
ho and the rest, either in person or by their 
icproHontativos, make him a salaam kaft'ma) 
^it certain days of tlio year. . . . H'he Verido 
who died in the year was a Ilungariati 
by birth, and originally a (Christian, as I 
nave heard on sure authority," — ffama, f. 
d5 and 35t). 

c. 160] .— “ About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince SnltAn DAniyiXl, reporting 
that (Malik) Ambar had collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained u victory over a 
party which had been sent to opiioso him 
by Malik Band.”— Uffah, in Effiott 
VI. 104. 

MEM-SAHIB, s. This singular 
<'xamplc of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first nortion representing mo’om. 
Madam. Sahib is used at Bombay ; 
Doresani (see DORAY) in Madras. 
(See also BUUA BEEBEE.) 


MENDY^h. Hind. mahndiy Uiteitfultj 
Skt. mendhikd;] the plant LaiiMmia 
alha^ Lam., of the N. 0. Lythravmr^ 
strongly resemblipg tlie English privet 
in apiioarance, and common in gardens. 
It is the plant wdio.se leave.s afford the 
hemuiy used so much in Mahomniedan 
countries for dyidng the hands, &c., 
and also in the process of dyeing the 
hair. Mehull is, ; ccording to Royle, 
the Cyprus of the ancients (sec Pliny, 
\ii. 24). it is also the camphire of 
(Canticles i. 14, where the margin of 
A.V. has eiT'‘neou.sl\ cypress for cypi'us. 

|1S13. “Aftiii the girls are betrothed, 
the ends of the ttnfrers and iiailH are dyorl 
red, with a }irapnrntion from the Mendey, 
tir hiimu shrill).^’ - /owls'll, Oi . ‘2nd ed. 
i. ftft : also see i. 22.] 

c. 1817. — “. . . hiK house and garden 
might ho known from a thousand others by 
thcii extraordinary neatness. His garden 
Was full of trees, and was well fenced round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge. ”—A/?-.v. 
Shn Wood's Stones, ed. 1873, j). 71. 

MEBCALL, MABCiU., s. Tam. 

viarakkdl, a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much in different localities, 
though t he most usual W'aH= 12 .serK of 
gram. [Also know'ii as foom.] Its 
.skmdard is fixed since 18^6 at 8(K) 
eiiluc inches, and — Xir of a garce (if-v.). 

1554.— (Nogapatam) “Of ghee (juavitngn) 
and oil, one merCBT is— 2^ canudas" (a 
Portuguese measure of about 3 pints).— A. 
A'uuec, 3t). 

1803.— “. . . take care to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 seers."- - 
Weffinyton Jhsp., ed. 1837, ii. 85. 


MEBOTJI, The name by which 
w'e, know' the most soutliern district of 
Lower Burma wdtb its town ; annexed 
w'lfk the rest of wliat used to be called 
the “ Tenasscrim Provinces ” after the 
w'ar of 1824-26. The name is prob- 
ably of Siamese origin ; the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit {Sir A. 
Phayre). 


Tnauiari la quale fe (^ittk delle 
egioni del regno di Sioii, posta infra terra 
luo o tro rauroe Kopra vn gran hume . . . 
id one il flume entra in mare o vna villa 
hiamata Mergi, nol porto della quale ogn’ 
inri fi si canoano aloune navi di verzino 
see BRAZlL-wood and BAPPAN-ioood), di 
lipa (q.v.). di belzuin (see BENJAUN), e 
[ualche poco di garofalo, maois, noci. ...” 
-Ces. hWeriti, in Ramww, iii. 827'W. 

[ 1884 - 6 .—“ A Country Vessel beloi 
o Mr. Thomas Lucas arriv'd in this 
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from JKwgB."— Pruiff/e, Diary ^ Ft. St. C/wj., I 
Ist Her. iv. 19. 

[1727.-“MerJee.” See under TENAB- 
SEBIM.J 

MILK-BUSH, MILE-HEDaE, s. 

Eiitihorhia Tmicalli^ L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 
abounds in acrid milky juices. 

c. 1590. — “They oncloHe their fields und 
gardon.H with hedges tif the z*kinm> {zakkum) 
tree, which is u strung defence against 
cattie, and makes the country ahm^t im- 
]>onetmbIe by an army.” — *'!»/''♦■/<, ed. iUml- 
nnn, ii. 68 ; [od. .larrHt. ii. ‘2M91. 

[1773.- “Milky Hedge. This i.s rather a 
ahrub, which they olant for hedges on the 
C(^t of (^uromundol. . . ." — /#>.><, 462.] 

1780. — “Thorn hedges arc sometinich 
placed in gardens, but in the helds the milk 
DUlh is most commonly used . . . when 
squeezed emitting a whitish juice like milk, 
that is deemed a deadly tMuson. ... .A 
horse will have his head and eyes iiro- 
digiously si^cllud from standing for stinie 
time under the shade of a milk hedge." — 
Mum (is Farr. 80. 

1879.- 

“ So saying, Biiddh 

Silently laid aside sauduN and staff, 

His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 
came 

Forth fnim behind the inilk-buah (»n the 
sand. . . 

Sir E. Arnold.^ Llyht of Asia, Bk. v. 

c. 1886. — “The milk-hedge forms a very 
distinctive feature in the landscape of many 
parts of Guzerat. Twigs of the filant thrown 
into running water kill the fash, and are 
extensively ased for that purjKisu. Also 
charcoal from the stems is considered the 
liest for making gunjK>wder.” — AJ.-fJen. 
R. H. K rati not. 

linNCOPIE, u.].. ThiH term is 
attributed iii books to the Andaman 
islanders as Ilnur distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut. Colebrooke 
in vol. iv. of the Amtiic HemarcheE^ 
and was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the }K).s,sible 
origin of the mistfike been ascertained. 
[Mr. Man {Proc. Antli/raji. Instituti^ xii. 
7l) suggests that it may have been a 
corruption of the, words ifiiv kairh ! 
* Gome here ! ’] 


MmiCOY. n.p. Minikai; [Logan 
^aJUnhar^ i. 2) gives the name ns 
Mmakdyai^ which the Madras Qlum. 
derives from Mai. Tain, ^hsh,’ kayam^ 
* deep pool.' The natives call it Maliku 
^ote by Mr. Gray on the passage from 
Pyrard quoted below).] An island 


intermediate between the Miildive and 
the Laccadive group. Politicjilly it 
lielougs to the latter, oeiiig the property 
of the Ali Kaja of C'annanore, but the 
people and their language are Mal- 
divian. The jiopulation in 1871 wa.s 
2800. One-si.vlli of the adults bad 

} >erislied in a c> clone in 1867. A 
ightbmise was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is jirobably tin- 
island intended for MiOkrr in that ill- 
edited book the E.1’. of Tuhfal ah 
MaylUiflln. [Mr. Logan identifies it 
with the “female island” of Marco 
Polo. {M(tlitba}\ I. 287.)] 

fc. 1610. “. . . ji little island miuiod 

Malicut. /'vnor/ di' Laval, Huk. Sm. 
i. 32*2.] 


MISCALL, s. Ar. laiskdl {nnthkdl, 
pro]ier]i ). An Araluiin weight, origin- 
ally that of the Komaii autrus and ilie 
gold dhu/r ; about 73 gr.s. 

c. 1340.- “'J’hc prince, violently enraged, 
caused this oHicor to be put in iin.son, and 
coiifisontcd his goods, which iiinouiited to 
437,000.000 mithkals of gold. 7'his anecdote 
serves to attest ut oSice the seventy of the 
sovereign and the e\troiiie wealth of the 
countrjh" — S/nhdhuddlii, in Fat. rt E,i(., 
XIII. 192. 

1502 - “Upon which the King (of Sofal.i) 
ehowod himself much pleased . . . and 

f avj them its a present for the Captain- 
Iiijor u mass of stnngs of small golden 
heads which they call po/yo, weighing KKK) 
xnaticalB, every maticar being worth 500 
rris, and gave fj>r the King another thnt 
weighed 3000 maticalB. . . CWrm, i. 271. 

MISBEE, H. Sugar candy. A/isri, 
‘Egyptian,' from Mi^r, Egypt, (lie 
i M'lzraim of the Hebrews, sliowing llic 
original souTct* of supply. [We find 
the Ah'f/v or ‘.sugar of Egypt’ in the 
Arafyicm Flifhtu {JimtoHy m. 396).] (See 
under SUGAR.) 

1810.— “ The Bugar-ciindy made in India, 
whore it is known by the name of mitoery, 
boars a price suitod to its quality. ... It 
is uNUiilly made in small conical |K)ts. 
whence it concretes into tnassos, weighing 
from 3 to 6 lbs. each." — Willlarimm, T . At. 
ii. 134. 

MISSAL, B. Hind, from Ar. 
meaning ‘similitude.’ The lx)dy of 
documents in a jiarticular case befui’« 
a court. [The word ia also used in its 
original sense of a * clan.’] 

[1861.— “The martial apirit of the Bikh.s 
thus aroused . . . formed itself into claiia 
or confederacies called Hilll. . . ."—Cave- 
JirotOHj Pvnjah and Delhi , i. 368.] 
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MOBED, fi. P. vmhidy a title of 
i’arsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
I Ik* f’elilevi inag/t-'pai ^ ‘Lord Magus.’ 

[IHl.'i. — “ The rites ordnmed hv the chief 
Mobuds arc obHor^ od.”— o/wi, //. 
itf /Vr.s/«, ed. 1H29, i. 499.) 

MOCUDDUM, K. Hind, t'roui Ar. 
mukmldani, ‘ ])raf*]>osituK,’ a hcad-niaii. 
The tecliiucal applKal ions aiv many; 
t'.fl. to tlie licadmaii of a vill.ige, re- 
sjM)nsilth* for the reaJiSfition ot the 
levemie (see LUMBERDAR) , to llie 
l(u*a! lii'ad of a caste (setj CHOWDRY) ; 
to the h<*ad mail of a body of jieons 
or of a gang of lahouicrs (see MATE), 
i'ir. dtc. (Seelurther detail lu irilsmi). 
( ’oliarruvias (7V.sa?-e dr it LnMftnt Catift l- 
hu)a. Kill) givi's Almocaden, 
taii di- lufanteria.” 

c. ]:U7. — “ . . . The j>niK‘osH invited . . 

till! ^oa/(o/ (seoTINDAL) oi mukaddam of 
llie ero\v. .ind tlic d/nHintllat or mukaddaiXl 
of the Jirchors."— y/ai JUtfitfa, o. 

“0 Mocad&O da nia/.njorrn ri ora 
<1 eareeruiro d'mjuolla prisiio, timto q o-* vio 
nioitois, den logo rehate dinso ao (tiuuil da 
liistiva . . cap. M. 

“The.Javlor, which in thtnr Inngungo 
1 ' called Mocadan, rci>airiug ui the niorinng 
to im, iitul finding oiir two (•om|*.inioii.v dead, 
goes iiwaj in all haste therewith to acipiaint 
the h'tinzfl, which is as the Judg with m>.” - 
f'ftmt/i's 'J'/'H/inl., p S. 

]rjr)4.- “K a hiiui tiaiijue, com soys puios 
(peons) 0 Imiii mocadao, com sejs tochas, 
hum bdy dc soiubreiro, ilous maiuatOB, ' &c. 

-Iloii'lho, Tondm, f>7. 

l.'it)".— “ . . . fiirthorniore that no intidel 
shall serve as scrivener, shroff {xonuht) 
mocadam (mormhXo), nai(|ue (soe NAIK), 
peon (/mJo) pnrpntnui (see FARBUTTT), 
I'olloetor of duos, rttnrtjifiov, interpreter, 
procurator or soheitm in court, nor in any 
other otiice or charge in vs huh ho can in 
any vs ay hold authority viver Christians.” — 
lif'Crn of thr Sarrrd (\dnuil of J)oc. 27. 
In Arth, J‘o)i ihient. faseie. 4. 

. . u chief lioteaon . . . which 
they c.ill Mocadon." — Linxchuttu, Hak. Soc. 
i. 2B7. 

[e. ItilO. — “They call these Luscarys and 
their captain Moucadon."— /^/ra/cf cfc Liivaf, 
Kuk. Soc. ii. 117. 


This ])HHsagn is also roferrwd to umler 
NACODA. The Freiicli tmiiMlation miih us tol- 
jowH Clette urliicesse invito . . . i« IrndU on 
RCncral des pietons,’ ot lo aijidlisSldr u\\ 'gi^noral 
dtiH archorH.' ’ In answer to a quory^, our friend, 
^of. Tlobortson Hmitli, writes: "The word Is 
“noal. and this may be used either as tlio plural of 
‘ man,’ oi as the pi, of rcijil, * pl6ton.’ But 
foreman, or ‘ praopositus ' of the ‘ men ' {mukaddam 
Is not well rendered ' general ’), i.s .just as possible. *' 
And, If possible, much more reasoiiable. liiilaurier 
Of. As. Her. Iv. tom. ixO renders riinJ bore “sailors " 
Hee the article TlNuAL; and seo the quotation 
luider the present article fh)m Bocarro MH. 


[1615.—“ The Generali dwelt with the 
Makadow of Swally.”— AVr T. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 45 ; comi) Daiovrs^ Lfttrrs, i. 234.] 

1644. — “ Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadonB ."— Aliii 

1672. — “11 Mucadamo, cosi chiamano 1i 
Padroni di ijueste barcho.” — I*. Vtucenz. 
A/ftrutj 3rd ed. 459. 

1680. — “For the better keeping the Boat- 
men in order, rcsnlvod to .ippoint Block 
Tom Muckadum or Al.ist.or of the Boatmen, 
being (Christian as he is, his wages tieing 
paid at 70 fanams ]>cr men.-^cni.” — FtnrtSi. 
(•>o. (huMi., T)o<-. 23, in iXotes and Kxti,. 
No. 111 . p. 42. 

1870. “Tliih headman was called the 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and 

Eu'^tern provim-ci. ’ ~ Sit.Xnux of ' Ltunl 
Tniurt (Clobdcii Club), 16.3. 

MOCCUDDAMA, s. Hiud. from 
Ar. mukaddaiiia^ ‘a of luisimias,’ 

b it e.speciaily ‘a suit at law.’ 

MODELLIAE, MODLl^, s. 

Used 111 tile 1 am il districts of Oylon 
(and foriuerlv on the C’ontiiieiit) for 
a native head-man. Jt is also a caste 
title, a.s.siimed liy eerbiin Tamil jicople 
who styled themsehea Siuh'as (an 
honourable a.ssum]itiou in the South). 
Tam. inndti}itfdi\ titt(fhaU[tai\ an 
lionorific ]> 1 . from miid(ih\ wuthrdi^ ‘a 
chief.’ 

c. 1350. “ When I was staying at 

Columbuiu (see QUILON) with those Chris- 
tian chiefs who arc called Modilial, and 
are the owners of the pepper, one morning 
there came to mo ...” - John dr Afar{t/noffi\ 
in kv.y ii. 381. 

1522. — “And in opening this foundation 
they found aliout a cubit liolow' a grave made 
of brickwork, white-washed within, as if 
newly made, in w'hich they found part of 
the bones of the King who was converted 
by the holy Ajiostle, who the natives said 
they heard w'as called Tant (Tami) mudo- 
lya^, moaning in their tongue 'Thonias 
Servant of God.’ ” — ii, 726. 

1544. — “. . . apiid Praefectuiii locis illia 
quern Mudeliarem vulgo nuncuiiant.” — 
N. Fr, Xatvrn R/dstn/at^ 129. 

1607.— “On the jiart of Dorn Fernando 
Modeliar, a native of Ceylon, I have re- 
ceived a petition stfiting his services.” - 
Lfltrr of K. PhiUp 111 in L. das 
135. 

1616.— “These entered the Kingdom of 
(^andy . . . and had an encounter with the 
enemy at Mutal^, where they cut off five- 
and -thirty heads of their people and t(K)k 
certain arachrs and modiliai^B who are 
chiefs among them, and who had • • de- 
serted and gone over to the enemy as is the 
way of the (Jhinffufas."— Bocarro, 496. 

1648.— “The 5 August followed from 
Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain . . • 
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in order to inspect the ships.’'" T'a» SpH- 
hi'rgni'x Vinfayv^ 38. 

1 885.— “The Modeliaree . . . nnd other 
jyreat men nmonp them put on u sliirt and 
doublet, which those «)f low caste may not 
wear.” — Rtbnro, f. 46. 

1708.— “Mon li^vcrond Pt>re. Vou.s 6tes 
tollcment accofttunu^ a vous niAler des 
affaires do la (iompaf'iiic, quo non obstant 
la pnbre (pie jo vous ai rt^itei^e ))lnsieurH 
fois do nous lfn.saor on repos, jo nc suis j»as 
etoniK^ .SI vous prone/ jMxrti dans I’atfairc de 
ba/aro ci-devant courtier ot Modeliar de la 
Oonipapnie.” — Korhfrt, Mhnoircif, i. 274. 

1726.— “Modelyaar. This is the same 
ns ('aptttin.” — (Cc} Ion), JWmrs of 
(tjiccr.'t, &c., 9. 

1810. — “We . . . arrived at Purbarecn 
about two o’clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar hod erected ii beautiful 
rest-house for us, and jirepared an excellent 
collation ." — Maria (Sraham^ 98. 

M0FUS8IL, 8., hIso used udjcM li wly, 
“The pr'ovmces,”-"tlie country .stations 
and districts, a.s contra-distingm.shcd 
from ‘the Presidency’; or, ndatively, 
the rural localities of a district as 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, ivhich is the re.sidenc,c 
(»f the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Talcutta, one talks of the Molu.s.sil, lie 
means anywhere in Bengal out of 
('ahuitta; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the Mofaml^ lie means going 
anywhere in the Benares division or 
district (as the ca.se might he) out of 
the city and .station of lienares. And 
.so over India. The word (Hind, from 
Ar.) mnfujjml meJins properly ‘.separate, 
detailed, jiartic-ular,’ and hence ‘pro- 
\incial,’ us 'imifanml ’adJlatj a ‘i»ro- 
vmcial court of justice.’ Tins indic 4 ites 
l.lie way in which the word came to 
liave the meaning attached to it. 

About 1845 a clever, free-and-easy 
iiew'.spa]»er, under the. name of TUr 
MofUBSilite, was stJirted at Meerut, 
hy Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
( -lever by Half ^ &c., and endured ihr 
many years. 

1781.—“. . . a gentleman lately urnved 
from the HoiMBer’ (plainly a misprint).— 
Hick ft Bmyal Oazrtte, March 81. 

,, “A gentleman in the UofUBSil, 
Mr. P., fell out of his chaise and broke hit- 
leg. . . ."—Ibid., Juue 30. 

1810.— “Either in the Presidency or in 
the MofttBBil. . . — Williaviiton, M. 

ii. 499. 

1836.—“. . . the MofaBBil newspapers 
which 1 have seen, though generally dis- 
posed to cavil at all the acts of the Govern- 


ment, have often sjxxkeu favourably of the 
measure." — T. E. Maravlay, in Zj/c, &c. 
i. 399. 

MOGUL, n.p. This name .should 
projierly mean a person of tlie great 
nomad race of Mongola, called in 
Persia, &;c., Miujhah; hut in India it 
has come, in coiineclion with the 
nominally Mongol, though e.s.senti- 
ally rather Titrli, family of Baher, to 
he ajiplied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the eouiilries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, excejit the Pathaiis. 
In fact the.se peo]»le themselves make 
a sharj* distinction between the Ma- 
(fhal Irani, of Per.s. origin (wdio i.s a 
Shiah), and the M. Tnrdnl of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). />Vf/ is llie 
character i. Stic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Khan is of the Patna n’s. 
Among the Mahoinmedans of S. India 
the Moyuls or Minjlialit coustiliite a 
.strongly marked casle. [They art‘ also 
clearly distingiii.died in tlu* Piinjah 
and N.W.P.] In the (| notation fi'om 
Baher below, the name .still retains its 
original aj)}ilication. The passag(' 
illustrates the tone in wdiich Bahci- 
ahvays speaks of his kiTidi(*d of tin* 
Ste.jiJie, much as Lord Clyde used 
Hometime.s to .speak of “confounded 
Scotchmen.” 

Tn Port, writers Mogol or Mo<jm' is 
often used for “IIindostrin,”or the terri- 
tory of the Great Mogul. 

1247.- “ Terra qiiaedam ost in partihu‘( 
orieuti^ . . . tjuac Mongal nomiiiatur. Huoo 
terra (mondjim j)opuU)S ijuatuor habuit : 
uuuH Yeka Mongal, id chI magm Moti- 
gali. . . — Joan II is Plano (Jarpim, H tsf. 
Moufjalaruni, 64l>. 

1258. — “ Dicit nobis siipradictus f'oiac 
.... ‘Nolite dicore (juod dominus nostor 
sit christianuH. Non ost cbriHtiaiius, sed 
Moal ’ , «ium oniin nomon christianitatis 
videiur ois iiomim ciijundom gontm . . . 
volontos nomen Huum, hoc ost Moal, exal- 
t.'ire Hupor omne nomon, nec volunt vocari 
7'artan.. " — It m. II 'i/liehm dr Jiuhruk, 259. 

1298. — . . Mungul, a name Hometimee 
applied to the Tartars . " — Marco Polo, i. 276 
(2iid ed.). 

c. 1300. — “Ipsi verb dicunt ao deHcondisHO 
do Gog et Magog. Vndo ipai dicuntur 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vocabulo MagogoN." 
— Jinvldus di‘ Monte (Jracin, in Per. Quaiuor. 
p. 118. 

e. 1308.— “'0 5^ Noyai. . . 6; fi/ta 
TXtlffrais dvvdfJLeaiv dfioyevuv Toxdpwv, 
oOs abroi MovyovXlovs X^yovai, e^aircMr- 
raXets Tuy xari rds KacTrlas dpxbyruy 
Tov y^yovs oOs KduiSas cropA^owrtv." — 
Geory. PaHiynwret, de Midi., Pafaeol,, lib. v. 
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c. I.*i40.— “In the firat place from Tana to 
iriutarchan may ho 25 days witli an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 tu 12 daya with a 
horse-waggon. On the nmd you will find 
l)lonty of MoccoIb, that is to say of aniied 
troopers.'' — Tegolotti, on the Land lloute to 
'i'athay, in Cathay^ &c., ii. 287. 

1404."- “ And the territory of this empire 
'of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
£ralia, and the language thereof is called 
and the}' don’t nudersland this 
language on this side of the Hivor (the 
Oxua) . . . for the churn etor whi(‘h is used 
hy those of SniuarUaiid hoyond the river is 
not understood or load hi liaise on this side 
the river ; and the}’ call that character 
Mongali, and the Enrijicror keeps hy him 
•certain scrilies who can read and write this 
Iflogali character.’’ - Vkv /yVi, § cm. (tWip. 
Markkum, 11 {1-120.) 

c. 1.500.— “ 'J’hc Moghul lroop.s, which 
had come to iny assistance, dul not attempt 
to fight, hut instead of tighting, hetook 
themselves to disnioiinling and plundering 
my own jieople. Nor is Ihi.s a solitary 
instance ; such is the uniforni practice of 
these wretches the Moghuls ; if they defeat 
the enemy they instantly sor/e the booty ; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own .illies, and betide what 
may, carry off the spoil.”- 7j(f/a*r, Oil. 

153‘1. -“And whilst Hadur wa.s there in 
the hills engaged with hi.s })lcnsiires and 
luxury, there came to him a nieascngor 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Doly, called Hohor Mir/A.”— 
4'arrew, in. 571. 

153G. — “ Dicti Mogores vel a poimlis 
I’oreMinnii Mogoribus, vel tpiod nunc ^Kirkue 
h Porsis Mogores appellant ur.” - Letter from 
Ji. John Ul. to Paul HI. 

1566.— “Tartnrin, otherwyse called Mon- 
gal,^ As Viiicentins wryteth, is in thot iwrto 
of the eartho, where the Euate and the 
iiorthe joine together." — \V. Wairtman, 
FardU of Facivims. 

1563.— “This Kingdom of Dely is very far 
inland, for the iiorthorn part of it marches 
with the territory of (kira^ono (Khorasaii). 
, . . The Mogores, whom wo call I'artars, 
conquered it more than 30 years ago. ...” 
— Oam'u, f. 34. 

[c. 1690. — “ In his rime (Nasinrddlii 
hlahmffd) the Mughals entered the Punjab 
. . — Ain. ed. ./arreM, ii 304. 

[c. 1610.— “The greatest ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor.” — 
]‘yrard dt Laval ^ Hak. Soc. i. 258. 

[1686.— India “containetli many Provinces 
xind Realmos, as Camhaiar, Delli, Decan, 
Bishagar, Malabar, Narsingar, Orixu, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Mogores, Tipura, Gourous, 
Ava, Pegua, Aurea Chersonosns, Sina, 0am- 
hoia, and Campaa.' — T. Blundei'il, lleitcrip- 
•tlon and n»r of Planvcim hi» Map)t€y in £i^t 
TreatuM, od.‘l626, p. M7.] 

c. 1660.— “Now shall I tell how the royal 
house aroBo in the land of the Monghol. . . . 
And the Ruler (Chingiss Khan) said, . . . 
will that this people Bhd^, resembling 


a precious crystal, which even to the com- 
pletion of my enterprise hath shown the 
greatest hdelity in every peril, shall take 
the name of Roh (Blue] Monghol. . . 
Sananff Srtzrn, hy ikhviuit, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741. — “Ao mosmo tcint>o quo a paz sc 
ajusterou entro os referidos genoraes Mogor 
0 Marata .” — JioMtjnrjo dan Posnesnlivs Portui/. 
nti (hdnifv- PucinunUos Vommrovathm^ iii. il 
(Lisbon 18.53). 

1764. — “ Whatever Moguls, whethei 
Oranie.'. or Tooranies, como to offer their 
serx ices should be received on the aforesaid 
terms.”— of Artidvn .sent to Major 
Miiiiro hy the Xtiimh, in Lovy, 860. 

c. 1773.— “. . . the news-writers of Rai 
Di-iKig frc«iiiontly wTote to the Nawauh . . . 
that the besieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the ho.siogers, and had killed 
JI great number of the MoghulS." — H. of 

nydvr, 317. 

1781. Wanted an European or Mog^ 
('oachmaii that can drive four Horse.s in 
hand.”- India ilazettr. June 80. 

18(X). — “1 pushed forward the whole of 
the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body. . , .” — Sir A. Wdfenli'y to Miinro, 
Mvnru'n Lif\ i. 268. 

1803.— “The Mog^l horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
to kcoii the pindarries at a greater dis- 
tttiico.’ • Wdlingtoiv, ii. 281. 

In these last two quotations the tonn is 
ajipliod distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855.- “'ITio Moguls and others, who at 
the present day settle in the country, inter- 
marrying with these jieople (Burmese 
Mahommodaus) speedily sink into the same 
jiraotical heterodoxies.”— Minxmi to 
Jm, 1,51. 

MOGUL, THE GREAT, u.p. 

SoiueliiiieH ^ I7ie MoguV fliinplv. The 
luiiiu* by wliich the Kings of Delhi of 
the House of Tiuinr were popularly 
styled, first hy tlie Portuguese (o grdo 
Mogor) and after them hy Europeans 
generally. It was analogous to the 
Sophy (q.v.), as applied to the Kings 
of Persia, or to the ‘Great Turk' 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter iihrase was proliably 
the model of the present one. As 
noticed under the preceding article, 
MOOOL, MOOOB, and also Mogolistan 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Great Mogul. We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title ; but Af-wgAoi 
is Uiua used in the Ara/ish’i-Mahfil 
lielow, and Mogolistan must have been 
in some native use, for it is a form that 
Europeans would not have invented. 
(See quotations from Thevenot here 
and under MOHWA.) 
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c. 1563.— “Ma dudici anni i1 gran 

l^ol Re Moro d'Agra ot del Deli . . . m 
b imputronito di tiittu il Kegtiu do (.'amhaia.” 
— r. di Messer Cmire Ftnienct, in Raniusiu^ 
iii. 

]f)7‘2.- 

“ A este o Roi ('aiiibuyco sohcrbiaainio 

Fortaleza dark nn non Dio ; 

I'urque contra o Mogor {todcrosiaaimo 

Lho ajudo a defender o aenhorio. . . 

Gawoe.\ x. 64. 

By Jiurtoii : 

“ I'o him C'arabaya a King, that haughtiost 
M oor, 

ahull yield in wealthy Din the fnmoiwfort 

that he may gain againat the Grand 
Mogor 

'apite hia atupondous p<iwor, your firm 
support. ...” 

[1609.— “When y(»u shall repair to the 
Onate Magull.” — Ri/dmuid, P'lviti Lftin 
Book, 32.0. 

[1612. — “llecclmbar (Akhar) the last de- 
ceased Emiieror of Hindustan, the father of 
^e prosont Graat Mogul. Jhi nretv, !,• tt* / .<t, 

161,0.- “Nam praoter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie poti.ssinia illius pars snbjecta est ; 
<|ui turn (piideui Mahometieue roligioiii 
aeditiis erat, (piamuis earn mode cane et 
angue poius detestetur, vix sciu an illius 
alma rex Malioinotaiui sacra colcret.” — 
Jan-ic, 1 . 58. 

,, “. . . prosecuting my travailo by 

land, I entered the confines of the great 
Mogor. . . .” — he Monjart, 15. 

1616.— “It (Chitor) is in the country of 
one Rama, a Prince newly subdued by the 
Mogul.”~<Sir T. Roe. (In Hak. Soe. (i. 
102) for “the Mogul” the reading is “this 
King."] 

,, “ The Seuerall Kiugdomos and Pro- 

uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Selin Gohangier.”— in i. 57f3. 

,, “ . . . the bfiMC cowardice of 

which people hath made The Great Mogul 
gometimoB use this proveri), that one Portu- 
guese would heat three of his puo]»Io . . . 
and ho would furth>;r add that one English- 
man would heat three J’ortuguosc. ITie 
truth is that those Portuguese, os{H}ciul1y 
those horn in those Indian colonies, . . . are 
a very low poor-spirited [leople. . . ." — 
Terri/, ed. 1777, 153. 

[ ,, “. . . a copy of the articles granted 

by the Great Mogoll may partly serve for 
precedent.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 222.] 

1623. — “Tlio people are partly Gentile 
and partly Mahometan, hut they live 
mingled tc^ether, and in harmony, because 
the Great Mogul, to whom Guzerat is now 
subject . , . ^though he is a Mahometan 
(yet not altogether that, as they say) makes 
no difference in his states between one kind 
of people and the other.” — P. delta Valle, 
ii. 510; [Hak. Soc. i. 30, where Mr. Grey 
reads “Gran Moghol ”]. 


1644. — “ITioKing of the inland country, 
on the confines of this island and fortress of 
Dlu, is the Mogor, the greatest Prince in 
all the East.” — BiKarro, MS. 

1653.— “Mogol ost vn terrae des Indes 
qui signifio hlanc, et quand nous disons lu 
grand Mogol, que les Indions nppolicnt 
Schah Ge.anno Ht^y du mondc, e’est (pi’il est 
offcctiiiement blanc . . . nous 1'nppollons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, commo nous 
appollons lo Roy des Ott-omans grand 
Tur«|.” He 1(1 Jloiiflai/i‘-le-(iiH(z, cd. 16.57, 
l>p. 549-550. 

,, “This Prince, having taken them 
all, made fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who served him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and were every 
one of them miserably slain in that oxi^cfli- 
tion.” — f Vw/f/rt Hmto, p. 2.5. The exi»res- 
sioi) is not in Piiib»’s ongiiial, whore it is 
Ret/ das Maf/iii fS (cap. xx.). 

c. 1603. — “Since it is the ciistoni of Asia 
never to appn)ach (iroat Persons with 
Enqity Hands, when 1 had the Honour lo 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aurevg 
Zehe, J iiresented him with F.ight Jlou/iees 
. . ." — iltnuet, E.T. p. 62, [od. Vun^tuhle, 
20()J. 

160.5 - 

“ . . . Samurchand by Gxiis, 'Voiuir'.s throne, 

I’o Pu<|Uin of Siiiaean Kings ; and thonco 

To Agra and Labor of Great Mogul. . . . 

Pamdise JaisI, xi. 389-91. 

c. 1665. — “L’Kmjuro uii Grand Mogol, 
qii’on nommo particulieremeiit lo Mogoh- 
■tan, cst le plus <!^to.idu et U' ]ilus puissimt 
des Roiauines dos . . . Le Grand- 

Mogol viont o’l ligne d’recte do 'Pamorlan, 
flont les descendants qui to sont (^tablis aiix 
Indus, MO sont fait appoller Mogols. . . 
TUeiKivii, v. 9. 

1672. - “ In those hoasts the Great Mogul 
taxes his pleasure, and on a stately Elephant 
ho rides in person to the arena where they 
fight." — Baldaeus (Germ, ed.), 21. 

1673. — “It i.s the Flower of their lim- 
]*oror’s Titles to bo called the Great Monl, 
Hun on (retol Hurraiv, hoc Fryer’s Index) 
Mogul Paflrs/uir, who ... is at present 
Atirrn Jiceh.'* — Filler, 19,5. 

1716.— Gram Mogol. Is as much as to 
say ‘ lloatl and king of the Circumcised, 
for Mogol in the langiiage of that country 
signifies circumcised ” (') Bluteuti, s.v. 

1727.— “ Having made what observations 
I could, of the Empire of Persia, I’ll travel 
along the Soacoasl towards liidiistav, or the 
Great Mogul’s Empire.”— J. Ramilton, i. 
115, [od. 1744]. 

1780. — “There are now six or seven 
fellows in t^ie tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europe _ the Great 
Mogul."— Ijetter of T. Miinro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.— “The first potentate sold by the 
Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
— the desoendant of Tamerlane.” — 

Speech on Fox's K.J. BUI, iii. 468. 
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1786. — “That Uhah Allnni, tho prince j 
conimonly called tho Qraat Mogul, or, by ‘ 
eminenoe, tho King, is or lately was in 
poHsoHsion of the nnciont capital of Hmdo- 
stiiM. . . — Art. of (JiLai'gt ai/ainjif Ifastntgsy 

in liurke, vii. 1H9. 

1807. — “ L’lIindouHtan ost depins quolquo 
teinpH d()Tnin<^ par une multitude do jiotitR 
souvoraiiis, (pii a’nrrnchonl I'un rantrc Icurn 
}tosHOHaions. Aucuri d’on\ no recommit 
comme il faiit I’juitonte l^^gitirin! dn Mogol, 

SI CO n'ust copendaiit Mc'^sieur^ U ^ Xnglais 
leaqucls n’ont pus eesa^ d’t'tro soiunis a sim 
obi'msaiU'O ; en sort iju’actiiellemf'nt, e’ost 
.'i dire en 1222 (1807) ils ri'cnnufiissent Taii- 
torite suprGine d’Akliar Schah, tils do Sehah 
Alain." — .!/)»(«, Anil.'th-i-Muhjit^ quoted bv 
(I’arciu dr J^Vaw/, Jtrt. Mun. 90. 

MOGUL BREECHES, s. Ap- 

panmlly an early name for what we 
< iill long-drawers or pyjamas (qq-v.). 

1020. — “ ... let him have his shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches ; here are women in the 
liouso." - li'OuntOid <1- I'h’tvlirr^ Thr F(iir 
Mnn/ of tin hm, iv. 2. 

Ill a ])ieture by Vandyke of William 
1st Karl of Deii'liigU, ludonging to the 
iTiike of llamilloii, and e^hihited at 
Edinhiirgli in dnly 1883, tlie suhjeet 
IS riqire-sented as out shouting, iii a red 
striped shirt and /a/yVo/ai.s, no doiihi, the 

Mogul breeches ” of the juTiod. 

MOHUR, GOLD, s. The official 
name of the chief gold <'oin of British 
India, Hind, from Per.s, w»a/<r, a 
{uielallic) .seal, and thenei* a gold coin. 
Jt seems ]»ossihle that the word is 
taken from mihr, ‘the sun,’ as one of 
the .secondary meaiiiiigs of that word 
is ‘a golden circlet on the top of 
an umbrella, or the like’ (lhu/e?>*). 
[Platts, on the contrary, identilies it 
wdth Skt. raatZrd, ‘a seal.’! 

The term muhr, as ajiplied to a coin, 
H])pears to have been popular onh and 
qiuisi -generic, not preci.se. But t,iiat to 
which it has been most usually apjdied, 
at least in recent centuries, is a coin 
which has always been in use since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ghiirl 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedmen- 
<‘irca A.D. 120(), tending 1,o a standard 
w^eight of KX) ratis (see BUTTEE) of 
pure gold, or about 175 graiiLs, thus 
equalling in weight, and probably in- 
tended then to equal ten times in 
value, the silver coin urhich lias for 
more than three centuries been called 

Rupee. 

There is good ground for regard- 


ing this as the theory of the system.* 
But tile gold coins, especially, have 
de\dated from the theory considerably ; 
a deviation which .seems to have com- 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan Mahommed Tughlak (132.5- 
1351), who raised the gold coin to 
200 graiiifj, and diminished the silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change which may 
liave been connected with the enormous 
influx of gold into Ilpjier India, from 
the }»]undiT of the immemorial aeciimii- ■ 
iation.s of the Peninsula in the first 
quarter of t,he 14th century. After 
tlii.s the com again .settled dowui in 
approximation to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 40 diflereul mulmrx fiom the lists 
given in Pnnsep’s Taldrs, the average 
of pure gold is 167'22 grains.t 

The tir.^l- gold niohur struck by the 
(’ompaiiy’s Govenmn'iit was issued in 
17(50, and declared t o he a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupeiis. The full vveiglit 
of this coin was ]70’06 grs., conlaining 
14l)'72 grs. of gold. But it w^as ini- 
])o.ssihle to render it current at the 
rate fixed ; it was called in, and in 
1709 a iieav mohur w’as i.ssiied to pass 
as legal tender for 16 sicca rupees. 
The w'eight of this was I90'77t3 grs. 
(according to Regn. of 1793, 190'894), 
and it contained 190’080 grs. of gold. 
Regulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mohUTB to he a legal 
tender in all jmhlic and private trans- 
actions. Regn. xiv. of 1^8 declared, 
among other lhing.s, that “it has been 
thought advi.sable to make a sliglit 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in order 
to raise tiie value of fine gold to line 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14-861 to that of I to 15. The gold 
mohur will still (continue to pass eur- 
reiit at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold mohur w-as to weigh 204*710 
grs., eoiitaining fine gold 187-661 grs. 
Onee more Act wii. of 1836 declared 
that the only gold coin to he coined at. 
Indian mints should be (with propor- 

* 8w« t'iitkay, Ac., iip. ffxlvii.*fcl. ; and Mr. E. 
Thomaa, PcUhdn Kiuqa of Delhi, jniMtim. 

t The avHiHKe wbh tukuii hn follows {It W»* 
took tho wbolfl of the weif^ht of gold In tho list at 
p. 4S (“ Table of the Qold Coins of India ") with 
the omlsHion of four pieces which are exception- 
ally detesed ; and (2), the hrst twenty-four piecea 
In the list at p. 'iO (“ Hupplementary IWe"), 
omitting two exceptional cases, and divided by tlie 
whole number of coins ao taken. 8ee the tabloH 
at end of Thomas's ed. of Prituep't Ea$aya. 
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lionate Hubdivisions) a fi'old mohor 
or “15 rupee piece” of the weight of 
180 grs. troy, containing 165 grs. of 
])ure gold ; and declareu also that no 
gold coin should thenceforward he a 
legal tender of payment in any of 
the territories of the E.T. (’oinpany. 
There has been since then no sub- 
stantive change. 

A friend (W. Simpson, the accom- 
plished artist) was told in India that 
gold mohiir was a corru]>tiou of t/o/, 
r* round ’) moKry indicating a disl inction 
trom the stjuare inohiirs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1690. — “The Gold Moor, or Gold Koupio, 
iH valued generally ut 14 of >Silvor ; uiid 
tho Silver Koupie at 'fwo Shil lings Three 
Pence. ” — Ovinylon , 21 9. 

1726. — “There is hero only alao a State 
mint where gold Moora, silver /fopt/cv, 
Pnjuni and other money arc struck.”— 
Vdtentijity V. 166. 

1768. — “80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, wore 
the military chest !for immediate cxj»en!5es." 

- Grww, od. JHOa, ii. 364. 

[1776. — “Thank you a thou-sand times for 
your present of a })arool of morabs.” — aMvs. 
P. Frawisy toher hushand, mFumcis Lettn^, 

I. 286. 1 

1779. — “I then took hold of hi.s hand: 
then ho (Francis) took out gold mohurs : 
and offered to give thorn to me : 1 refused 
them ; he said ‘ 'J’ako that (offering both his 
hands to me), 'twill make you great men, 
and I will give you 100 gold mohurs 
more .”' — Evidence o/ Rarahux Jemadar, on 
Trial o f Grand v. Francis, <|uotod in Evinnw 
of Old Calcutta, 228. 

1785. “ Malvcr, hairdresser from Eurojio, 

])roi>oseM him.self to tho ladies of the settle- 
ment to dross Hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gauze flowers, &(i. He will also instruct 
the slaves at a moderate price.”*— In Seton- 
Karr, i. 119. 

1797. — “Notwithstanding ho (the Nabob) 
was repeatedly told that 1 would accept 
nothing, he had prepared 5 lacs of ru}>oo.s 
and 8000 gold Mohurs for mo, of which 1 
was to have 4 lac.s, my attendants one, and 
your Ija^shij) the gold.” — Letter in Man. 
of Lard Teignmouth,, i. 410. 

1809.— “I infitantlv presented to her a 
nazur (see NUZZEE) of nineteen gold 
mohurs m a white handkerchief .” — Lord 
VtUantia, i. 100. 

1811. — “Some of his follow passengers 
, . . offered tu bet with him sixty gold 
mohurs."— Aforton's Life of Lnfden, 83. 

* Was this inioraiiee, or hIhiikV Though slave- 
boys are ocoasioiially mmitioned, there is no iadi- 
oAtlon that slaves were at all the usual substitute 
for domestic servants at this time in Ruroiioan 
Hamilles. j 


1829. — “ 1 heard that a private of tho 
Company’s Foot Artillery passed tho very 
noses of the prize-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000/.) in his hat or cup.” 
— John tS/iipp, li. 226. 

[o. 1847. —“The widow is vexed out of 
fiatience, because her daughter Maria has got 
a place beside Cambric, the penniless curate, 
and not by (Colonel Goldmore, tho rich 
widower from India.”— TVatcAnav, fiook of 
.Snobs, ud. 1879, p. 71. J 

MOHURRER, MOHRER, &c., s. 

A writer m a native laiigiuigc. Ai\ 
muharnr, ‘an elegant, correct writer.* 
The word occuivs in Grose (c. 1760) 
as ‘Mooreis, writers.’ 

[1765. — “This IN not only the cu.st(un 
of the heads, but i.s followtid by every potty 
Mohooree m eacb otticc.” - Vvnlut^ Virw of 
Benya f App. 217.] 

MOHURRUM, s. Ar. Muharrant 
(‘wwer’), ])ro]H*rly the name of the 1st 
imuitli of the Mab(Miimedaii lunar 
year. But in India the term is a]»plied 
to the period of fasting and piildic 
mourumg ob.served diiring that mouth 
in commemoration of tlie death of 
IIas.san and of hi.s hrotber Husain 
(A.1). 669 and 680) and which termin- 
ates in the ceremonies •>[ tli(‘ ^Ashftrd-u^ 
eomnionly however known in India a.s 
“ the Moh For a full accouul, of 

these ceremonies see Herklnta, Qannon- 
e-hlwm, 2iid ed. 98-148. [J*erryy 
Miracle Play of llama and Husain.] 
And .St e. in ill is book HOBSON- JOBSON. 

1869. — I'H< dn Marty If tie JJn\ain. . . . 
On la nomme giiu^ralumcnt Muharram du 
nom du mnis ... el plus sf)6cialemont 
/tahd, mol porsan d^rivd do dal ‘dix,’ . . . 
les ddnomini) lions vieniiont de ce que la 
fMe de Husain dure dix jours.” — Gama de 
Timy, pel. }i. 31. 

MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 

Hind. kc. mahudy nmhwd, Skt. mad- 
hilkn, the large oak-like tree Bama- 
latifoluiy* Ko.vb. (N. 0. Haj)otaceae)y also 
tlie flower of this tree from which a 
spirit in distilled and the spirit itself. 
It is said that the Mahwa flower i.s 
now largely exported to France for the 
iiiHimfactnre of liqueurs. The tree, in 
CToups, or singly, is common all over 
(Jentral India in tlie lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. “It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 

* Moodeen Sheriff {Supplt. to the Fharmaeqpotiia 
of India) tiSLYH that the Mahvod Id question Is Aousia 
hyngifolia and the wild Mahwft Boufa latiJMa, 
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men camp under the trees tn collect 
tliein. And it is a coiiiinon practice 
to sit perclied on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the large deer wliich 
come^to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The tun her is strong and durable.” 
iM.-(h n. //. H. KeaUvijc). 

(.•. IGtjf).— “ Levs homes du Mogolistan et 
do (lolconde sont pUintrusn environ un lioue 
et demio do (Jiilvnr. Ce sont (lo« arbros 
iiii’on uppollo Mahoua ; ils marquont la 
(lo^ni^re term tin Mogol.” — Thremut, v. 200. 

IHtO, — . . the nnmhcrof slu>ps whore 
I'mlibiy Mowahi Pitnnh Amuk^ ie., are 
••lorvod out, ulisoliitoh incalcMiInblo.” — 
Willimniton^ t . M. ii. l.Vi. 

1811.- Tho Iffowah . . . uttiun.s the .size 
<»f an English oak . . . and from the boanty 
of its foliage, iimkos a eoiispiciious nppoar- 
anoe in the landsca)»e.‘’- 7'V;iVw.s, (h. Mt'ui. 
n. 4ri2 ; |2nrl od. ii. 201, nimlirig Mawahl. 

1871. — “The llowor . . . ]iosmossos eon- 
'^iderahle .suhstaiU'u, and a sweet hut .sickly 
tivsto and siuell. It is a favourite article of 
looil ^Mth all tlic wild tribes, and tlio lower 
elas.so'- of liimlus ; lull its mam uso is in 
the distillatKin of urdont spirits, nio.st of 
what is eoasiiniori being Mhowa. ^’ho 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
:»ge, is \)y no moans of despicable qunht), 
lesembliiig in some dogreo Irish whisky, 
'rile luacioiis flowers aro no loss a favourite 
fotid of the brute croiition than of man. . . .” 
Fo)Ki/th, Ji ifflifauds uj (', 7r>. 

MOLE-ISLAM, n.p. The title 
applied to a certain class of rustic 
Mahonimedans or (piasi-lVlaliomniedan.s 
111 Guy.erat, said to have been forcibly 
I’onverUid in the time of tlic famoii.s 
Sultan Mahmud Bigarra, Butler’s 
“ Prinee of Cambay ” \Ve ari* ignorant, 
of the true ortliograjiby or meaning 
of the term. [In the E. t^anjab the de- 
seeiidanls of Jats forcibly c-onverted to 
hslam are known as Mfila, or ‘ unfortu- 
nate’ (Ibbetson^ Pan jab EthiKMjraphy^ 
j». 142). The word is derived from the. 
naJcaJiatra or lunai a.steri.sm of A/w/, to | 
be boin in wliicli ia considered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808. - “ Mole • Islams.” See under 
OEASBIA.] 

MOLET, s. A kind of (so-called 
iccf) curry used in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut 
being one of the ingredients. The 
word is a eerruption of ‘ Malay | ; the 
dish being Biuiply a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malays. 

[1886.—** Regarding the Ceylon curry. 
• . . It is known by some as the ^ Malay 


curry/ and it is closely allied tu the moll 
of the Tamils of Southern India." Then 
follows the recipe.— Wjivrni, Culbuiry 
Jottlnys, fith od., 299.] 

MOLLY, or (better) MALLEE, s. 
Hind, Rkt. inCdikit, ‘a garland- 

maker,’ or a niemlicr of the caste which 
furnishes gardeners. We soinetiinea 
lui\e heard a lady from the Bengal 
Pre.sidency s])eak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with his doUy,” V17 
of the mdl'i with his ihtll, 

1759.— In a Calcutta wages tariff of thin 
year wc find — 

“ House Molly .. 4Hs." 

In Lung, 182. 

MOLUCCAS, n.]). The ‘Spice 
Ialand.s,’ strictly speaking the live 
(dove Islands, lying to the w’est of 
Oilolo, and by name Ternate {T'umdti), 
Tidore (Tidon), Mortir, Makiun, and 
Baidiiuu. [See Mr. dray’s note on 
Pijrard de Laiud, Hak. Soc. ii. 16f>.] 
Blit the ap]>lication of the name has 
been e.\tcnded to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between (Jelebes and N. 
diiinea. There, is a Dutcli governor 
residing at Amhoyna, and tlie islands 
are divided into 4 re.sidencjes, viz. 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate and Manado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
that by which the islands W’ere known 
to the native traders at the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries. The e^irly 
accounts ofl,en dwell on the fact that 
each island fat least three of them) 
liad a king ol its ow’ii. Possibly they 
got the (Ar.) name of Ja‘am(-al-Mulnk', 
‘The. Isles of the Kings.’ 

Valentijn probably entertained the 
same view' of the derivation. He 
begins his account of the islands by 
siiying : 

“There are many who have written of 
the MoIuccob and uf thrir Kings, but wo 
have hitherto met with no writer who haa 
given an exact view of the subject ” {Deel, i. 
Mol. y). 

And on the next jiugje he says ; 

“For wiiut reason they have been called 
Moliiccos wo shulI not hero .say ; for we shall 
do this circumstantially when we .shall speak 
of the Molukse Ktngs and their customs." 

But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it e.vists in that continent 
of a work somew here. We have alaO' 
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seen a paper l>y a writer wlio draws 
nmeli from the (juarry of Valeiitijii. 
This is ail article ))y Di\Vaii Muschen- 
broek in tlie ProrM'dwgn of the Inter- 
national Congress of Gcog. at Venice 
in 1881 (ii. ]»]). 096 , .^ 77 .), in which he 
traces the name to the same origin. 
He appears to imply that the chiefs 
were Known among themsehes as 
Molokos, and that this term was 
substituted for the indigenous Kolatio^ 
or King. ‘'Ce nom, ce titre restcrent, 
et tnrent meme pen ii ]ii‘U employes, 
non sen lenient pmir les chefs, mais 
aussi ])onr I’etat meine. A la longue les 
lies et les I't^ts (hm MolokOS devinrelit 
les lies el les etats Molokos ” There 
is a good <leal that is (juestionable, 
however, in this writer’s deduclions 
and etymologie.H. [Mr. Skeat remarks . 
“The islands ajipear to be mentioned 
in the (Miinese history of the Tang 
dynasty (018-690) as Mi-li-ku, and if 
this be .so the name is ]»crha])s too old 
to be Arab.”] 

c. 1-130.*-“ Has (.l(iva.s) ultra xv dieruni 
cursii dune ropormniui insulae, oriontoin 
versus. Altera Saudm iipjiellatur, in <jua 
niices niu.Hcatae ot niiU'cs , altera liandain 
nomine, in (jua sola ^^‘■rn'fali pi‘<»ducuwtur.” 
— A'. Conti, in /‘oyffiioi. 

1501. — The carlio.st mention of thc ‘'0 
islands by this name, that wo know, is in a 
letter of Arnorige V'osimeci ((|iioted under 
CANHAMEIRA), who in 1501, among tin: 
places heard of hy Cabral's dect, mentions 

the Maluche Islandi. 

1510. — “ We disembarkod in the island of 
MonocAi, which is much .smaller than Ban- 
dan ; but the poo])le are worse. . . . Hero 
the cloves grow, and in many fither neigh- 
bouring islund.s, but they are small and un- 
inhabited." — \ ’ar(lie)na, ‘2lti 

1514.— “ Further (»n is Timor, whence 
cumos sandalwood, hoth the white and the* 
red ; and further (»n still arc the Maluc, 
whence como the cloves. The hark of these 
trees T aw sending you , nn excellent thing 
it is ; and ho are the llowors. AeWer rj/ 
•(wioiHJiiini du £inj)oli, in Arch it to Stttr. Ilol., 
p. 81. 

1516. — “From Malacca ships and junk.s 
are come with a groat quantity of spice, 
-cloves, mace, nut (meg), sandalwood, and 
other rich things. They have discovered 
the five iBlandfl of CIoyob ; two Portuguese 
are lords of theitf, and rule the land with 
the nwl. 'Tis a land of much meat, oranges, 
lemons, and clovc-trees, which grow there 
■of their own accord, just n.s trees in the 
woods with as . . . Clod bo praised for such 
favour, and such grand things ^ Ariothcr 
iettcr of do,, H/id. pp. 85-86. 

1516.— “Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there are five islands, 
•one before the other, which are called the 


islands of MaluCO, in which all the clovo.s 
grow. . . . 7/teir Kings are Jldom'tt, and the 
first of them is culled Bazhan, the second 
Mailman, the third is called Motil, the 
fourth Tniory, and the ttfth Teuiah/ . . . 
every year the people of Maluca anfl Java 
come to tho.He islands to ship cloves. . . ." — 
llarhom, 201-202. 

1518,— “And it was the monsoon for 
SSaluco. «lom Aloixo dospatohod doin Tris- 
Irain do Moneso.s thither, to estalilish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of J'ortugal, and presents for the Kings 
of the ish5.s of Termite and Isidore where the 
clove grow.s.” -Corna, ii, 552. 

1521.- “ Wednesday the 6th of Noveml»er 
... we discovered four other rather high 
islands at n distance of 1 1 leagues towards 
tlic oust. The j)jlot who had remained 
with us told us these were the Maluoo 
isinnd.s, for which we gave thanks to (rod, 
and comfort Jinrselves we discharged all 
our artillery . . . since we h/id pa.s.sed 27 
months all l>ut two days always in search of 
MalllCO."— /*(,(/((/>■//«, Vointiji of MiiyrUnii, 
Jbik. .S4»c. 121. 

1553. -“Wc know hy our vo\agos that 
this ])art is occujuod 1 >a sea and !>>’ land 
cut up into many thousand islands, thc.se 
tt>gcther, Hca and island.s, embracing .1 great 
part of the circuit of the Earth . . . and in 
the midst of tln.s great multituilf of inlands 
are those c/d led MalUCO. • . . (These) five 
Islands called Maluco . . . .stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 25 longues . . . ne ilo not call them 
niallico becaust they have no other names ; 
and we call ihowfee because in Hint number 
the clove grc‘W.s ii,«,turally. . . . Moreover 
wo call them in combination Maluco, as 
here among us we speak of tin* Cannnos, 
the Torceiras, tho Cubo-Verdc island.s, in- 
cluding under the.se nnmus many islands each 
cf which has a name of its owm ." — Ban on, 
111. V. 5. 

,, “ . . . li molti viaggi dalla cittil di 

Lisbona, c dal mar rosso u t)alicul, ot iriNiiio 
ullc Mollicche, done na.scouo Ic Hjic'/.iorio." 

Ji, lifivmsio, l*ref. mpra i( Lihm thf 
Muf/ii. M, Man'o i*olo. 

1665.- 

“ A.s when far off at hco. a fleet dc.scriod 

Hungs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

('lose sailing from Bengala, or tho JbIos 

Of Ternatt and Tldore, whence morchants 
bring 

Their Bpicy drugs. . . ." 

I^armlinc Lost, ii. 636-640. 

MONE, b.T). MOn (»r Man, the 
name by wliicli the people who 
forinurly occupied Pegu, and whom 
we call Taking, called theiimtdves. 

Sfc TALAINO. 

MONEGAB, B. The title of the 
headman of a vilkge in the Tamil 
country ; the same SLspdtU (we PATEL) 
in the l)ec(jari, &c. The ’word is Tamil 
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tnaui ynJckdran^ ‘ an overseer,’ nmniyam^ 
* sLiperintendence.’ 

1707. — “ Kro PetniH Manicaren, id ost 
Vilhirnm Jiifpertur. . . — In Is^orherf, Mem. 

i. ‘)90, ^)to. 

1717 . — “Towns and villages are governed 
liy inferior OdieerN . . , maniakarer (Mayors 
^)r HailifTs) who hoar the e<inij}laints.” — 
PIdlllpSy Acamut, &c., H.‘{. 

1800 — “ In each Jhihfti, for every thoimnnd 
J’aijtHhis I.5.S. lOj-rf. ) rent that he piiys, 

there is iilsfi ii Munogar, «»r a T.dK.ihlar 
( see TAHSEELDAR) ms lie IS called hy the 
M iissiihuaiis." — /jwr7aoM/>r,< Mt/son. &e., i, 
•J70. 

MONKEY-BREAD TREE, s. The 

iiaoliali, ^Idifti^onia L. “.i 

i.iiit;islie-lonking tiv<' with iiiiiiieiise 
<‘le|»haiilnie stem and small twisted 
hraiR'lies, laden 111 the rains \Mth 
large vhite llowt'i-s; found all along 
the eoasl of Western India, hut whether 
inlrodm-ed hy the Malionmiedan.s from 
Africa, or hy oeean-eiirrents waflang 
Its large light fruit, lull of stM*d, across 
from shore to shore, is a nice s]h‘( ula- 
tnffi. A sailor once picked u]) a large 
seedy fruit, in the Indian Ocean off 
iJoinhay, and hrought it to' me. It 
was very vot-teii, lait 1 planted the 
M'eds. It turned out to he Kujflia 
fiiniiata of E. Africa, and ]>ro[)aga,ted 
so rapidly that in a few years I 
introduced it all over the Bonihay 
I'residency. 'hhe Barihah however is 
generally found most ahiindant about 
llie old ]M)rts fre(|iient.ed hy the early 
Mahominedan traders” (Sir (J Bird- 
irood, MS.) We may add that it 
occurs .spar.sel> about Allahabad, where 
it was introduced apparently in the 
^logul time ; and 111 the (xangetic 
^'alley as far E, as Ckdcut.ta, hut ahvays 
jdanted. There are, or W'ere, noble 
s[)ec,imens in the Botanic Oardeiis at 
< Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Grote’s 
garden at Alii)ur. [See JVattj Econ. 
Diet. i. 105.] 

MONSOON, a. The naiiie given to 
the periodical w’inds of the Indian 
■seas, and of the seasons which they 
allect. and characterize. The. origituil 
Word is tlie Ar. raa^miw, ‘.season,’ 
which the Portuguese eornipt-ed int-o 
and our people into vwnsoon. 
Dictionaries (except Dr. Badger’s) do 
not apparently give the Arabic word 
’rnausim the technical sense of monsoon. 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 
2 0 


wlumi the Pf)rtuguese adopted the 
word. This is showm by the quota- 
tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
’Ali. “The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Beirut Mohtt^ which 
says: ^ Maadm is used of anything 
that eonies round hut once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lidianon the maasim 
is the season of working with the silk,’ 
— wliicli IS the im]»ortant sea.soii there, 
as the season of navigation is in 
Yemen.” (TV. L\ S.) 

The S])aniards in America wunild 
seem to Jiave a w'ord for seaso?? in 
analogous ns(* foi- a recurring wind, 
as mav he galhered from Tom Crinyle* 
TIu* \ eiielian, Leonardo ('a’ Masser 
(lieloAv) calls the monsoons li tempi. 
And the (juotatiim from Garcia J)c Orta 
‘'how’s that m his lime the Portuguese 
sometimes used l,he word for seaso'ti 
w ithout aii\ ai)parent lefereiiee to the 
wind. Thoiigli xnonQao is general 
with tin* Porl.ngnese writers of the 
Kith century, the historian Diogo de 
G(Uito ahvays w’rites mougao, and it 
IS ]>ossihle that the n came in, as in 
some other eases, hy a habitual mis- 
leading of the w’ritteii n for n. Lin- 
sehoteii 111 Dutch (1590) has monSBoyn 
and monSBOexi (p. 8 ; [Hale. Soe. i. 33]). 
It ill us ajqiear.s jirohahle that we ge,t 
our moimuoH from the Dutch. The 
latter in modern times seem to have 
eommonly adojited the Erench form 
mouBBOn. [Prof. Skeat t, races our 
itnnisoofi from Ital. monsov.e.'] We set* 
below (fV.'j. Feder.) that MonBOOn was 
used as synonymous with “the half 
year,” and so it is still in S. India. 

1,50.5. — “De (lui pnssano el eolfo do 
rviocut cho Hono loghe 800 de pacizo 
(■^ pnsseggio) : aspottano fi temp! chc sono 
nol priiicipio delr Autuno, e con lo oolo 
fiitte ('9 pa^isaiio .” — Leonardo di Vn' Masaei'f 
26 . 

[1,512.—“. . . because the maugam for 
Inith the voyages is at one and the same 
Wm^." ~—Alh%iquerque, Cartas, p. 80.J 

1.5,53.—“. . . and the more, bocauso the 
voyage from that region of Mulaca had to 
bo made by the prevailing wind, which they 
call monciLo, which v as now near its end. 
If they should lose eiglit day.s they would 
have to wail at least throe months for the 
return of the time to make the voyage.” — 
liarros. Doc. II. liv. ii. cap. iv. 

* *' Don Ricardo began to fret and tldget meet 
awfully— ‘ Beginning of the «ea*iww’— why, w« 
may not get awnv for a week, and all the ships 
will l>e kept back in their loading."— Ed. 1868, 
p. soil. 
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1654.— “'Ilie principnl winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, . . . but the pilots 
call them by names taken from tlm rising 
and sotting of certain stars, and assign them 
certain limits within which they begin or 
attain their greatest strength, and cease. 
These winds, limited 1^ space and time, 
are called MauBim.”— TA#’ MM, by Sidi 
Wli Kajmdan, in ./. Jf. «SV. Unuf. iii. r»48. 

,, “lie it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the time 
of the monfaoon (in urig. doubtless imiusnu), 
that is to say, the time of voyages at sea, 
according to the ^ear of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recent times follow their 
steps. ..." {Much delad on the monBOOns 
follows. ) — Jhid. 

1563. “The season (mon^io) for these 
{i.c. mangoes) in the earlier localities w<> 
have in April, but in the other later «>ncs in 
May and Juno; and sometimes they come 
lis a rodolho (os wo call it in our own country ) 
in October and November."— (/a/v/a, f. l.Tlf. 

1.568.— “ Como s'arriua in vna cittk la 
primu cosa si piglia vna oasa a Htto, b per 
moBi b per anno, soconda che si dLscgnb di 
starui, e nol Fogh b eostunu di pigliarlu per ; 
MOBOn, ciob por soi mesi." — Oen. h'ederu'i, in 
Hamimo, lii. 8P1. 

1.58.5-6 —“But the other goods which 
eume by sea have thuir fixed season, which 
hero they call Monz&o.”— in Ih 
Gubmiatis, ]j. ‘204. 

1.599. — “Ora nell anno 1.599, esseiido 
venuta la manBone a pro))osilo, si mcsscro 
alia vela due navi Fort^hesi, le (juali eraii 
vonute dalla cittii di Cloa in Aniacao (see 
MACAO).”— ii. 20f>. 

c. 1610.— “Cos MonsBOUB ou MuesBons 
sont vents rjui chungent j»our I’Kst^ ou isiur 
I’Hyver de six mois en .six uiois. "— /‘ymrrf 
de FaiwI, i. 199 , .see also ii. 110 , [Tlak. Soc. 

I. ‘280; in i. 257 MonBone; in ii. 175, 23.5, 
MueBonaj. 

[161.5.— “1 departed for Bantam having 
the time of the year and the opjiortunity of 
the Monethaone." - Fostrr, Lrttrrs. iii. 208. 

[ „ “The MonthBOne will else be 
.spent.”— AVr T. Hoe, llak. Soc. i. 36.J ] 

1616. — “ . . . (pios Lusitaiii patriA, \oce 
Monoaxn indigetunt."- ./amr, i. 46. 

„ Sir T. Itoe writes Monson. 

1627. — “Of (Jorea heo was also told that 
there are many bogges, for whicli cause they 
have Waggons with broad wheeles, to keepo 
them from sinking, and obseruing the Mon- 
BOn or season of the wind . . . they have 
sayles 6tted to these waggons, and so make 
their Voyage.s on land.” — Purckas, Pil- 
grimage, 602. 

1634.- 

“ Partio, vendo que o tempo om van gustava, 
E que a monqao di navegar passava.” 

Malaca, Cotiqvtstada, iv. 75. 
1644, — “ The winds that blow at Diu from 
the oommenoemont of the change of season 
ill September are sea-breezes, blowing from 
time to time from the S., S.W., or N.W., 


with no certain MonBam wind, and at that 
time one can row across to Dio with great 
facility." — Jiocario, MS. 

c. 166.5.—“ . . . and it would be true t<i 
say, that the sun advancing towards one 
Foie, causeth on that side two great tegular 
currents, viz., that of the Sea, and that of 
the Air which niakcth the MouilBOll-'io/ad, 
as ho causeth two o}ipo.sitc ones, when ho 
returns towards the other Polo." 

E.T. 139-40 ; [od. Cou'ttahle, 436 , .see also 
109]. 

1673.— “'Fbe northorri MonsOOns (if 1 
may .so SJ^^, being the nanm imposed by 
the tirsi Ob.sorvcrs, Motionos) lasting 
hither." Fri/er, 10. 

“A conslelliition by the I'ort.ngnis 
calle(i Itnhodcl Flejthontt) (see ELEPHANT A, 
b. ) known by the breaking u]) of the 
MunBOOns, which is the lust Klory this 
Season makos.” -Jind. 48. He has also 
MoBBOonB or MonBoonB, 46. 

1690.— “'Pwo MUBROuns are the Age of 
a Man." Ikuubay Proverb in I h'inf/ton'.>i 
Vot/fu/t, 1 1‘2. 

[ ,, “MUBBoans " See unrior ELE- 
PHANTA. b. 1 

1696. — “ Wo thought it most advisable 
to remain here, till the next MoBBOOn.”— 
/iownear. in Ihilrginfth, i. 87. 

178;>. “ From the Malay word moOBSin, 

which signitios season." - Fonesf, V. A# 
Mery HI, 9.5. 

,, “Their ]>rcy is lodged in Kiigland ; 
;ind the ones of linlia are gjvtiii to seas and 
winds, to be b’ow'n about, in evisry breaking 
up of the mPUBOOn, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean." — Hurke's Sinnh mi Fur’s 
Ji.J. Bill, in irrW-.v, lii. 468. 

TMOOBABEK, Ar. wuhnra/,, 
‘blessed, Inqipy^; as au interjection, 
‘Welcome ’ ’ ‘ ( 'ongratubitions to yon 1 ' 

[1617. — . a present ... is callofl 

Mombareck, good Newe.s, or good Sucees.se." 
— ,S'i» T. Hue, link. Soc. ii. >113. 

[1812. — “ lioinharrel . . . which by sailors 
is also called Bombay Bock, is derived 
* onginally from ‘moobarek,’ ‘happy, for- 
tunate. ' Morin , ./(uirney through Persia, 6. ] 

MOOCHULKA, s. Hind. rai/c/w/Zw? 

' (tv VI Itch alien. A written obligation or 
bond. For tei bnical useH see Wiluon. 
i Tile word is ajiparently Tiirki or 
j Mongol. 

c. 1267. — “ Five days thereafter judgment 
was held on Husamuddin the astrologer, 
who had executed a muohilkai that the 
> death of the Khalif would be the calamity of 
the world.” — Hammer's Golden Herds, 166. 

0 . 1280.— “When he (Kubilai Kaan) ap- 
3 prooched his 70th year, he desired to 
1 raise in his own lifetime, his son Chimkin 
1 to bo his representative and declared suo- 
, cessor. . . . The obiefi . . . represented 
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. . . that though the meanure . . . wan not 
in acoordanco with the Yasu and cuatomH of 
the world-oonquoritig hero Chinghiis Konn, 
. 7 ot they would grant u muchilka in favour 
of (Ihimkin’K Kaiinahip ." — Ifmtut if, 
Germ, by Ifanwiriy 40. 

<*. 1300.— “He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the anbjocta by extraordinary uniKJsts, 
and irregular exaction of supplies.’’- Konii 
of the Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, intlie aUive, Apjt. ]•. 468. 

1818. — “You were present at the Indin 

Board when Ldrd B tiMd me that I 

.should have 10,000 f>agoda.s per annum, and 
all my expenses paid. ... 1 never thought 

of taking a muchalka from liord B , 

becaiiHu I furtainly never .sii.s})ceted that my 
expenses would . . . have been restricted 
ti) fiOO pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
ray servants and equipage.”— Afnnro (o 
Mn/ci>/}u, in Munro'i, Liji\ &c., in, 257. 

MOOCHY, H One who works in 
leather, either as slioemaker or .sadiller. 
It is th(* naim‘ of a lo\> caste, Hind. 
Twnr/i?. The iianie and caste are also 
found in 8. India, Tclug. tnuchrhr. 
'^Niesc, 1 , 00 , are workers in heather, hnl 
.dao are ein])loycd in ])aintinj;, gilding, 
and nidioksterer’s work, &.c. 

(1815. — “ fJow-steuling ... is also prac- 
tised by . . . the Mootahoe or Shoemukor 
cast.”— Jj/iAr, (JonsuleratiunSf i. 103. j 

MOOKTEAE, s. Properly IIukI. 

fruiii Ar. mukhidr^ ‘clioscn,’ Init- cor- 
ruptly 7nvkhtydr. A u authorised agent ; 
an all,orney. M n,khtydr-7idm/(, ‘a jiovrer 
of attorney.’ 

1866.— “ I wish he hud been under the 
•scaffolding when the roof f»f that new 
< 'nU-herry ho is building full in, and killed 
two mookhtarB." — 2%’ Duwk Btmyaioio (by 
G. 0. Trevelyan), in Franei-’s May, Ixxih. 

p. 218. 

1878.— “Those wore the mookhtyan, or 
t'riuiinal Court attorneys, teaching the 
witnesses what to say in their rospoctivo 
cases, and suggesting answers to all posisible 
questions, the whole thing having been 
iroviously rehearsed at the mooli&tyar’B 
louse .” — Life in the. Mnfimit, f. 90. 

1885. — “The wily Bengali mulrteaXB, or 
iittomoys, were the bane of the Hill Tracts, 
and I never relaxed in my efforts to banish 
them from the country.” — Li.-CoL T. Le-mu, 
-1 Fiy an ike Wheef, p. 386. 

HOOLLAH, 8. Hind. 7nnUd^ coir, 
from Ar. manldy a der. from wairf, ‘pro- 
pinquity.’ This is the legal bond which 
HtiJl connects a former owner with his 
manumitted slave ; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 


called mania. The idea of j^atnmuge 
is in the other senses ; and the word 
comes to mean eventually *a learned 
man, a teaclicr, a doctor of the Law.’ 
In India it i.s used in these senses, and 
for a man who re.ads the Korun in a 
house for 40 days after a deiitli. When 
oaths were admiiiLstered on Uie Koran, 
tlie servitor who Indd the hook was 
called Mulkl Kordm. MnJH is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘a school mastei’.’ 

1616.— “Their Moolaas employ much of 
their time like Scruieners to doo husinesso 
for others.” — Terry^ in /^urchasy u. 1476. 

[1617. — “He had shewerl it to his 
Mulaies.” — Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 41 7. J 

1638. — “ While the Body is lot down intc* 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers betw'con their Teeth, and that done 
all the company returns to the house of the 
deceased, whore the Mollas continue tboir 
Prayers for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days, ...” - Maiidchloy E.T. 63. 

1673.—“ At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Friosts make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of th o A khoran, ’ ’ — /'Vyrr, 9 1 , 

1680.— “The old Mulla having been dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by name 
(Vv/yee (sec CAZEE) Mahmud oiitortained on 
a salary of 5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
con.sisting of the business of writing letters, 
&c., in Persian, besides teaching the I’ersian 
language to such of the Company’s servants 
lis shall desire to learn it.'— /V. St. f/ro. 
(/o/wi. March 11. Akte.v and Situ. No. iii. 
p. 12, (also see /'riii.i/A', J)iary, Ft. Sf. Wro., 
1st .sor. 11 . 2, with notu]. 

1763.— “The Mulla in Indostnn superin- 
tends the practice, and punishes the broach 
of religious duties.” — ihine, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. — “ The British Government have, 
w'ith their usual liberality, continuod the 
allowance for the Moolahs to rend the 
Koran.” — Ld. Vafmfia, i. 423. 

[1842. See tho classical account of the 
MoollahB of Kabul in Elphinatone' s Ctmbuly 
od. 1842, i. 281 srfyr/.] 

]87S,_“ . . . struck down W a fanatical 
crowd impelled by a fierce Moola.” — Sat. 
No. 1251, p. 484. 

MOOLVEE, B. Popular Hiud. 
7 nuliHy Ar. inaidavly from Baiiie root 
an mnlld (see MOOLLAH). A Judga, 
Doctor of tlie Law, &c. It is a usual 
jirefix to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(See LAW-OFFICEE.) 

1784.- 

“ A Pundit in Bengal or Molavoo 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 

But you can’t furnish for the soul of yo 
A dirge sans ashes and on um.” 

N. B. Hafhed, see Calc. Review^ xxvi. 
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MOONAUL, 8. Hind, mtnull nr 
'iimml (it seems to be in no dictionary) ; 
[Platts gives “Manai (dialec.)]. The 
Itopophorus ImpeyantiSy most s])lendid 
nerhaps of all gaine-bird.s, rivalling the 
nrilliancy of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the liuniining-birdH on the scale of 
the turkey. “This sjilendid pheasant 
is found tliroughoiil the whole cxteiit 
of the iliniulayas, iVoin the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and ])robablv also to llootan ” 
{Jndon). “ Tn the antnmnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same (piarler of the 
forest, though often so w'nlely scat- 
tered that each bii'd ajmears to be 
alone” (Ibid.), (’an this last eirciim- 
stance ]Kunt to the etMiiology of the 
name as (’onnected with Skt. mniiLy 
‘ an eremite’ 

It w’as jiointed out in a note on 
Marco /\)/o(lHt ed, i. 240, 2nd ed i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mnndl. We have recently found that 
this indication had been anl.iiujiated by 
(a. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (torn. vii. 

1 ). 409 of ed. Ajasson dc (Irandsagne, 
■’aria, 1830). It ajipears from Jerdon 
that Monaul is [lopularly ajiplie.d by 
Europeans at Darjeeling to the Sik- 
kim norned pheasant (Jeriornis satyruy 
otherwise sometames called * Argus 
Pheasant ’ (fj.v.). 

c. A.D. 350. — “Cocks too nro produced 
there of a kind bigger thiin any others. 
1’hoHc have a crest, hut instead <»f being red 
like the crest of our cocks, this is variegytod 
like n coronet of llowers. 'I’bc Uiil-feathers 
moreover nro not arched, or hont into a 
curve (like a cock’s), but Hattonod out. 
And this tail they trail after thorn as a 
peacock does, unless when they erect it, 
and set it up. And the plumage of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald. " — jyat. 
A niinah xvi. 2. 

MOON BLINDNESS. This alh‘c- 
tion of the eye.8 is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping exposed to 
the full light of the moon. Tliere is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
facts, some (|Uotiiig experience a.s in- 
controvertihle, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulgar jinijudice, 
without substantial foimdation. Soine 
remarks will be found in GolUngwomVs 
Rambles of a Naturalist^ pp. 308-10. 
The present w'riter has in the East 
twice suffered from a peculiar affection 


I of the eyes and face, after being in 
sleep exposed to a bright moon, but be 
w'oiud hardly have used the term uwon- 
hhndneas. 

MOONG, MOONGO, s. Or. ‘green- 
gram’ ; Hind, muvyy [Skt. A 

kind of vetch {l^lumcolns Mungo, T.,) 
in \erv common use over India; uc- 
cording to Garcia the nnscc (iiidah t) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also savs 1-bat it 
A\as j»o]mlarlv recommended as a diet 
for fever in the Di'ccan ; [and i.s still 
reeoininended for tins junpose b\ 
native pliNsicians (117^^^, Rcon, Ih'ct. \ i. 
pt. i. 191 )J 

c. 133C. — “The munj again is a kind ol 
vidnh, but its grains nrc ubloug ami the 
colour is light grocn. Munj is c(»oke(l along 
with rice, and mien wjtli butter. This is 
w'hat they call A'c/o 1 (s(‘e KEDGEREE), and 
It IS the diet <»n which one bicakfasts dail} 

I hn Jtatutu, ui. Vi\ 

15.57. — “The jiooplc wero obliged to bring 
hay, and corn, and mungo, which is a 
certain ajiocics of .seed Unit they feed horses 
writh.” — A/hut/umfUf, Hak. Soc. ii. 132. 

1563.— 

“ iSVi /voif ?«(oV/. — 'I’liat girl that yon 
brought from the Deccan asks mo foi 
mungo, and ,snys th’it in her tsoiintry they 
give it thorn to cat, husked and lioilorl. 
Shull 1 give it her 

— Give it bor »inco she wishes it ; 
hut bread and a boiled ehieken would be 
lietter. For she eoinos from a country 
w'bore they cut bread, and not rioo." — 
(Jama, f. 145. 

[1611. — . . for 2.5 mniindB Moong, 
28ra. 09 j»."- JJancn'm, hi'thrs, i. 141.] 

M00NGA,M00GA,8. Bcng. 

A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
Aniheraea assama, collected and manu- 
factured ill Asauni. [“Its Assamese 
name is .s.'iid to he derived from the 
amber inuinia, ‘ coral ’ colour of tin* 
.silk, and i.s freijiiently used to denote 
.silk in general” (Ii. U. Allen, Mono, on 
the Silk Cloths of Assam, 1899, j). 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of this 
word may claim some peculiar interest. 
That from Purchas is a modern illus- 
tration of the legends which reached 
the Roman Empire in classic times, of 
the growth of silk in the Seric jungle.s 
C^vdleraque ut foliis depectunt tenuiu 
Seres ”) ; whilst that from Robert 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Periplus regard- 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from Thin into Qangetic India. 
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1626. — " . . . Moga which is made of 
the bark of a certaine trQQ." Purcluis, 
J'ifgrnnage, 1005. 

c. 1676. — “The kingdom of Asm is one 

the best countries of all Asia. . . . 'lliere 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the 
trees, which is spun by u Creature like mir 
Silk- worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
the yoar long under tlio trees. The Silks 
which are made of this Silk glist'ii very 
much, but they fret presently.”— 7V(/v/-/oer, 
K.T. ii. 187-H ; [cd. lloU, li. ‘2H1]. 

1680. “The Kl<»retta yarn or Muckta 
cxaminud and ]iricod. . . . 'J'ho Agent in- 
formed ‘that ’twas calleil Arvmin, niiido 
neither with cotton nor sdke, but of a kind 
of Ilerba sjuin by a woruiu that ieeiLs upon 
the leaves of a stalke or tree called Anindt'v 
which boars a round prickly berry, of which 
oylc IS made ; vast (in.intitys of this tloth is 
made in the coiintr\ about (loom (ihaut 
beyond Sori]><)ro JSJeri ha , w hen: the wornics 
are kept as .silke worrucs heie , tvMll never 
fonie white, but wdl Uke any i-olour”' Ac. 
— Ft. St. (ifo. Afjfut t)h Totfi'y (J'ow.s'a., Nov. 
19. In Nott's and F>ts.. No. in. ]>. 58 
Araufil or rt nitl is the castoi-od plant, and 
this must bo the Attudt.^ matt, .loiios, 
callofl in 7/. Atriin/t, Aniudunni (9 and m 
Itenguli 7ir/, Ftm. according lo 

ri,rhi\ nc/atim , No. b002, 

p. 1571. [For full details see AUm, Mouo. 
pj.. 5, 

]76.^.- “No diitie.s have ever yet been 
paid on backs. Mugga'^fco^'W', and other 
goods brought fioin .l.y.MO»."— In I'a/i Sitlurt, 
1. 249. 

c. 1778. . . Silks of a coarse « I ludit^ , 

called Moonga duttics, arc also bnuiglit 
from the frontiers of (Miina for tin* Malay 
trade.” — JI«n. II. J.iiidsuif, ui Ltr<s <>f f/o 
Lnidsayi^, lii 171. 

MOONSHEE, s. Ar. iHKiiahiy but 
wriiteii 111 Hind, viuitahl. 'i’lu* verli 
'inaha, of which tlie Ar. w'ord is the 
partici])le, iiieaiis ‘to eduoate’ a youth, 
as w'cll a.s ‘to coiujiose' a WTilteii docu- 
ineiil. Hence ‘a secretary, a reader, 
ail iuU'rpre.ter, u w'riter.’ It i.y coin- 
nionly applied by Europeans speciti- 
cally to a native teaclier of languages, 
e.specially of Aralnc, Persian, and Unlu, 
tliough the aiiplication to a native 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any respeotJible, well-educated native 
gentleman is also common. The w'ord 
p^rohahly became tolerably familiar in 
Europe through a book of instruction 
in Persian hearing the name (viz. “ The 
Rerdav Mominhee, }yy F. Gltuiioyn” Ist 
ed. s.a., hut published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777.— “Moonihi. A writor or secre- 
tary.”— ade, 17. 

1782. — “ The young gentlemen exorcise 
themselves in tmnslating . . . they reason 


and dispute with their munobeeB (tutors) 
in Persian and Moors. . . ."—Frke'a Tracti, 

1. 89. 

1785.— “Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity fur engaging in your service a MiixiBhy, 
for the pur})ose of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has boon received.” — 
Ti/ifnui's LelM's, 67. 

,, “ .A lasting friendship was fonnod 

between the pupil and his MoOIlBhee. . . . 
Thu Moonshee, who had boconve wealthy, 
afforded him yot more substantial evidence 
of his recollection, by earnestly requesting 
bim, when on tlie point of leaving India, 
to aiTCjjt a .sum amounting to i;i600^, on the 
I>loa that the latter (/.r. Shore) had saved 
little." — Mnii. of J^onl 'J'ni/itinouth, i. 32-8”>. 

1814— “They presented me with an 
I addre.ss they had just com])osod in tho 
Hindoo kingnage, translated into Persian 
by the lUirbar mUllBee.” — 7'cy f/os, Oi . Mew. 
ill. IUi.5 ; [2ii'l ed. u. yiJk 

ltSl7.— “ lt.s anthenticil^ was fnllj proved 
by . . . and a Persian Moonshee who 
translated.” — Mdl^ J/lst. v. 127. 

1828.— “. . . the great Moonahi of State 
himself hud ai>plicd the whole of his goinus 
lo .selecting .such flowers of language ns 
j would not fail lo diffuse joy, when e\hibitod 
ill those dark and dank regions of tho 
north.” - lUdxi m F/iyland, i. J19. 

1867.— “ ^Vlien the Mir/.i giow up, he 
fell among Kngli.slj, and ended by carrying 
his rupci:.s as n Moonshee, or a liingungo- 
mastcr, to that inhdel jieoplo.” — NV/cfi! 
II nfiny.s (if Vlscoduf Stnin(i)<iid, i. 26.5. 

MOONSIFF, s. Hiud. fiom Ar. 
HtKHKif, ‘om* who does jii.stice’ 
a judge 111 PriU.sh India it. ih the 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lowest grade. This ollicc was first 
estaldishcd iii 1793. 

1812. “ . . . munsifs, or native justices.” 

— Fifth /{rfiiDt, j). 32. 

[18.52. — “‘1 wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
IVovulence had made yon aMoonsiflf, instead 
of a Deputy Collector, whether you would 
have been nioic lenient lu your strictures 
ujum our system of civil justice V ’ "--Faliin, 
A<itti> vn thf Ab ir. J*)(H'imrft, 155.] 

MOOB, MOOBMAN, s. (uiid adj. 
MOOBISH). A Mahoinmedaii ; and 
.so fi'om the habitual use of the term 
{Mouro\ by the Portuguese in India, 
particularly a Mahomiiiedun inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, lo Europe 
generally, the Mahoiumedaiia W'ere 
know’ll as tbe Sa/raceiis. This is the 
wor(i alw’ayauHed by Joinvillc, and by 
Marco Poli). Ibn Batuta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 
At a later day, w'hen the fear of the 
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Ottoman had made itself felt iu EurujHi, certain class of these. Moro is still 
the word Turh was that which ideiiti- applied at Manilla to the Musulmaii 


tied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we have in the C(3llect for Good 
Friday, — “Jews, Turlts, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” lint to the S]»aiiiuid8 and 
Portugese, whose contact, was with 
the MitRulman.s of Mauritania who had 
passed over and eompiered the Penin- 
sula, all MahomniedanB were Moors. 
So the Mahonimedaiis whom the 
Portumiese met with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mouron; and from the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Mahommedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Englishmen. 

The W'ord then, as used hy the 
Portuguese diseoveieiM, referred to 
religion, and imnlied no natioiirililx . 
It is plain indeeci from many ]Mis.sage.s 
that the Muon of Calicut and t)orhin 
Were in the beginning of tin* ICth 
century jieoplc of mixt race, ju.st as 
the Moplahs (<i.v.) are now. The 
Arab, or Aral»o-Africau occupants 
of Mo/ambi(jue and Melinda, the 
Sumulis of Magadoxo, the Arabs and 
Persians of Kalhat and Orinii/, the 
Boras of Guzerat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligent among these are quite 
coihscious (»f the inqiropriety of the 
term. The Mwm (»f the Malabar i-oast 
w’ere middlemen, who had ado]»ted a 
jirofcHsion of Islam tor tlieir own 
convenience, and in order to iiiinisler 
for their ow'ii profit to the constant 
tratlic of niercliantfi from Ormuz and 
the Araluan jjorts. Similar influences 
still afl'ect the h(»atnien of the same 
coast, aiiKjiig whom it, lias hecoiue a 
sort of (■u,stom in certain familie.s, that 
ditterent members should j)rf»fess 
respectively Mahommedaiiism, Hin- 
duism, ana Christianity. 

The use of the word Mom for Ma- 
hommedari died out pret,ly wadi among 
educati'd Europeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the beginning of the last 
century, or even earlier, hut probably 
held its ground a good deal longer 
among the British soldiery, w’hilst i 
the adjective Moorish wu'll he found in 
our quotations nearly as late as 1840. 
In Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Musahnan is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed hy 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahomniedans, or of a 


Malays. 

1498. — , *, the Moors never came t(i 
the house when this trading wont on, and 
we hocume tiwaro that they wiwiiod uh ill, 
insurnuch that when any of us went ashore, 
in order to annoy uh tlu-y would M})it on thu 
pround, iind say ‘Portup.il, Portugal.’ ”~ 
Rnifitru dr V. da (Jama, ]>. 75. 

,, “ For you roust know, gentlomon, 

that from the monujul you nut into jKjrt 
bore (t'uloout) you cimsod aisturbunce of 
uiiiid U) the Moors of tluh cit\, who are 
numorouHtind very ]K)wi‘rfiil in the country." 
— CntrrUf link. Hoc. 10<;. 

1499. — “Wo reached u very large island 
called Sunuatra, wlior«J }tei)iier grows in con- 
Kiderablc ipuiiilities, . . . Tho Chief is a 
Moor, but speaking a dillereiit latigmigc.’’ — 
iStf7iA< Strjavd, 111 Jndnt In (hr XVth Cent. [7]. 

150.5.- “ Aill 28 y-ugno vene in Vonetia 
insieine (o Sicr Alvixo do Bom un Hclav 
moro el 4|ual portorono i spagnoH da la in- 
sula sjHipiiioJa." — aMiS. in Mum/ C///co ul 
Vomcc. Hero tho term Moor is a)>plied to 
a native of Hispaniola ' 

1513. — “ Hanc (Malaceain) rex MaiiniB 
gubornabut,"— ftiz/i/t R/hshda, f. 1. 

15.53.- “ And for the haWid in which 
they hold Ihoin, and for thtir abhorrence of 
tho name of Franifnr, they call in reproach 
tho Chnstian.s of oir p;irts of tho world 
Fmvt/urs (see FIRINGHEE) just as wo 
iinproj)erh call ifieni again Moors.’’— liairos, 
IV. iv. 16. 

c. 1.560, — “When wo lay at Fuqmen, we 
did see cortam Moores, who know so little 
of their .Mccte that they could say nothing 
else but that Mahomet was a Moore, my 
father was h Moore, and 1 .iiii a Moore." — 
Rifuntx of tfie pToo/ncr uf (JhiiM, done into 
English by R. IPtV/ar, in JIakl. ii. 557. 

1.563.-- “ And ns Ui what you say of 
Ludovico Vartomano, J have sfKiken both 
here amt in Portugal, with ]>eop1e who 
knew him hero in India, and they told mo 
that he wont about hero in tho garb of a 
Moor, and that he curno hack among nii 
doing i>ci]nnco for his sins ; and that the 
iiiuii nevor went further than Calociit and 
C<x;hin, nor indeed did we at that time 
nu\igat« those seas that, wo now navigate.’' 
— (iarckt, f. 30. 

1569.— “. . . always whereas T have 
spoken of Gontilos is to be understood 
IdolutorR, and w'horoas I speak of MooirM* 
I mean Mahomets seote ." — Caesar Frederike, 
in I/atl. ii. 359. 

1610. — “The King was fled for foare of 
the King of Maknsar, who . . . would foroa 
the King to turno Moore, for he is a 
Oentilo.*’— Jf/dirto?*, in Furchajt, i. 289. 

1611 Les Mores du pay faisoifit oonrir 
le bruict, qiie lea notres avoient eatd battna.” 
— JI. dt* IwleSy iii. 9. 

1648. — “ King Jangier (Jehangir) uaed to 
make use of a reproach : That one Portug^tM 
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wna hotter than three Moon, and one 
Hollander or Kngliuhman better than two 
Portugeea ." — Van Tir/st, 59. 

c. 1665.--“ II y on u do Mores ot de 
tlontila Jiaxmmteo (aoo RAJPOOT) purco quo 
je ejavoia (pnla servent mioux quo Ioh Mores 
qui sont suporhoH, and no veulent paa qu’on 
HO plnigno d’eux, qiiolquo Hotiao ou (^uelquo 
tromporie cpi’ils faMHont." — Thrvenot^ v. 217. 

1673. — “Thoir Crow woro all Moors (by 
which Word lieronftcr must bo mount those 
of tlio Miihoinutun fuith) appuroH’ri all in 
white.”— /'ryf-r, j). 21. 

,, “They n,ro a Shame to our Sailors, 
who can hardly ever work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous ('upMug and Jmprocu- 
tions ; and those Moormen, on tho ffintrnry, 
never act their Hands to any Ijabour, but 
that tlioy sing a iNalin or I'ruyor, and 
conclude iit every joint Ajinlu-ation of it, 
‘Allah, Allah,' invoking tho Name of (iod.” 

Ihtd, pp. .5r)-r)6. 

1685 — “We juitt out a pceco of a Rod 
Ancient to ai>jiear like a Moor's Veasol : not 
judging it safe to be known to bo English , 
Our nation having lati'Iy gott an ill name 
by abusing ye Inhabitants of these Islands: 
but no bout would eoiiio neer us . . (in 
the Maldives). — IL’difos, Ih'an/^ March 9; 
[IFuk, Soc. i. 190], 

1688. — *• Lascars, who are Moors of 
India."— ii. 57. 

1689. — “ 'riiG place w horc thoj,’ w'cnt ashore 
was a n’owti of the Moors . Which name our 
Seamen give to all the Subjects of the 
great Mogul, but o-specuilly his Mahometan 
Subioct.s ; calling the Idolators, (lentous or 
Jiamhootf, (see RAJPOOT).” — Jhimpier, i. 
507. 

1747. — “ We had the Misfortune to bo re- 
diicod to almost incvitablo Hunger, for as 
our Suceo.ss chiefly dei>ondcd on the assist- 
ance of the Moors, We wore so<»n lirought 
to the utmo.st Extremity by being abandoned 
by them."- ! setter ft om r't. St. (leo. m the 
Court, May 2 (India Oifico MH. Records). 

1752. — “ Hia aueecHsor Mr. Oodehue . . . 
even permitted him (Dupleix) to continue 
the exhibition of those marks of Moorish 
dignity, which both Miirzafa-jing and Sallti- 
bad-jing had permitted him to di.splay.” — 
Onne, i. 367. 

1757. — In IvoM, writing in thia year, we 
coiistontly Hnd the torma Moormen and 
Moorish, applied to the forces against which 
Cllive and Watson were acting on tho Hoogly. 

1763.—“ From those origins, time has 
formed in India a mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomodaiis, whom Euro- 
peans call Moors." — Omie, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770. — “ Before the Enrojieans doubled 
tho Cape of Good Hope, the Moors, who 
wore the only maritime people of India, 
luiiled from Surat and Bengal to Malacca.” — 
/foi/?wf (tr. 1777), i. 210. 

1781.— “Mr. Hicky thinks it a Duty 
incumbent on him to inform his friends in 
}>artioular, and the Public in General, that 


an attempt was made to Assassinate him 
last Thursday Morning between the Hours 
of One and two o’CTock, by two armed 
Europeans aided and assi.sted by a Moor* 
man. . . ."—llickn't Bengal iSazeUe, April 7, 

1784. — “ Lieutenants Speediman and Rut- 
ledge . . . wore bound, circumcised, and 
clothed in Moorish garments.” — In Seton- 
Karr, i. 15. 

1797. — “ Under the head of castes entitled 
to a favourable term, I believe you compre- 
hend Hrahnians, Mooimen, merchants, and 
almost every man who does not belong to 
the Siidra or cultivating caste. . . ." — 
Minute of Si! T. Munro, m Arbuthnvt, i. 17. 

1807. — “'J’he rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and tho richer Gentoos, are 
dre.saed in various degrees and fashions.” — 

Ld. Mmtoiv India, p. 17. 

18‘29. — “ 1 told uiy Moorman, as they call 
tho Mussulinans here, junt now to ask the 
druin-mnjop when the mail for tho PraduHin 
('() was to be made up.” — Meni. of Cot. Moun- 
tain, 2nd od. p. 80. 

18.39. — “ Am I came out of the gate I met 
some young Moorish dandies on horseback ; 
one of thorn was evidently a ‘ craok-ridor, ’ 
and liegan to show oflf, ” — Letters from Madras, 
p. 290. 

MOORA,s. Sea Hind, miml, from 
Port, mnura, Ital. mura ; a tack {Roe- 
buck). 

MOORAH, s. A measure used in 
the sale of paddy at Bombay and in 
(Tiizerat, The triui form of this word 
is doubtful. From Molesworth's Mahr. 
l>irt. it Avould seem that mudd and 
wndl are properly cases of rice- 
Htraw' bound togetlier to eoutain 
cerUin (juaiitities of grain, the former 
larger and the latter smaller. Hence 
it would be a vague and varying 
measure. Hut there is a land measure 
of the same name. See Wilson, s.v. 
Mfuli. fTlie Madras Gloss, gives 
mooda, Mai. muta, from mutu, *to 
cover,' “ a fastening packfige ; especi- 
ally the packages in a circular foi^ 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 
wisps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabar and Canara.” The 
mooda is said to be 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cuhic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULSET).] 

1664.— “(At Bayaim) the Mura of bairn 
(see BATTA) contains 3 candis (see CANDT), 
which {batee) is rice in the husk, and alter 
it is stript it amounts to a candy and a half, 
and something more."— ./I. Nunes, p. 30. 

[1611.—“ I Bond your worship ^ the 
bearer 10 moraea of nce."— Ledtrs, 
i. 116.1 
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MOORPUNKY. 

1813.—“ Batty Moanuro.— 

• * « « « 

25 parahs . .. make 1 moorah.* 

4 cunditiM ,, 1 moorah." 

Milbui-n, 2iid od. p. 143. 

MOORPUNKY, .S. dorr, of Mor- 
jiankki, ‘jieacock -tailed,’ or ‘peacoek- 
wiiiged’; tile mime given to certain 
Htate pleasure-boats on the Gaiigetie 
rivers, now only (if at all) surviving 
at Miirsliidahdd. They are a g(K)d 
deal like the Ihirniose ‘ war-l>o;its 
see cut in MiNnuni to Am (Major 
Phayre’s), p. 4. [A similar boat was 
the Eaclmahru (Hind, fil-chdua, 
‘ elephant-fai'ed ’). In a letter of 1784 
Warren Hastings writes: “1 intend 
to finish niy voyage to-morrow in the 
feelchehra'' {Bmteed, Echoe.-i^ 3rd ed. 
291).] 

1767. — “ (Jhargos Dcwanii^, viz. : — 

“ A few moorpirngkeys and hnwInOi^ (soo 
BOLIAH) for the service of Miihoniod Heza 
Khan, and on the sorvico nt the city sonic 
are absolutely necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0.’* 
— Aicouii(.H, ill Lung. 

1780.— “ Another boat . . , very curiously 
constructed, the Moor-piinky : these arc 
very Jong and narrow, somotiinoH l•^tond 
ing to upwards of 100 feet in length, uiul 
not more than 8 foot in breadth , they ore 
always puddled, sometimes by 40 men, and 
are stoerod by a largo puddle from the 
stern, which rises in the shape nf a peacock, 
a snuke, or some other animal.’’— JJudge.^, 40. 

[1785.—-“. . . moor-punkees, or peacock- 
bouts, which are made as much as possible 
to resemble the peacock.'' — in Forint,, 
(Jr. Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 450.] 

MOORS, THE, N. The Hindii.sUi,iii 
language was in the 18tb century 
commonly thus styled. The idiom 
is a curious old English one for the 
denomination of a language, of which 
‘broad Scots’ is iierbajis a ty]»e, and 
which we find exeinplilied iii ‘Mala- 
bars’ (see MALABAR) for Tamil, 
whilst we have ahso met with Jirnyoh 
for Bencrdi, with IniJo.4tnis for Urdu, 
and wiU) TurJes for Turkish. The 
term Moors is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at lea-st, 
some old officers of the Royal army 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occafiionally use the term as synony- 
mous with what the former would also 
call ‘ the black language.’ [Moors for 
Urdu was certainly in use among the 
old European pensioners at Cliuimr as 
late as 1892.] 

* Equal to SA8 lbs. 12 oz. 12 dra. 


The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Graniinai of Hindu- 
stani : * 

“ (Grammatical Remarks | (ui tho 1 Pruc- 
ticttl uud Vulgar Dialect | Df tho \ Indostun. 
Language | commonly called Moors | with 
u Vocabuliiry | English mikI Moors. The 
Spelling according to 1 The Persian Ortho- 
graphy I Whorcin are | Jicfercnces hctwcoii 
Words rosomblirig each other in | Sound 
and dilTcrunt in Signihcations | with Literal 
Translatmns and Explanations of the Oom | 
pounded Words and Circumlocutorv Expres- 
sions I For the more oas\ attamiiigthc Idiom 
of the Language | 'I’ho whole calculated for 
The (’ommon Practice in llongal. 

“ Si iiuid iio\ 1st i 1 ci'l Ills ihtis, 

('aiiilidiH iiiiiii'iti ; Ki lion Ins utcic iiircuin.'’ 

By t'apt, (tEouoe IIadlev. 

London ■ 

Printed ftjr 'J'. ('add) in the Strand. 

MJK’CI WIl.” 

Captain Hadley’s ortliography is 
on a deleslahle system. He writes 
('hookerrnu, rhoob'n’c, for chhokrd, chhokri 
(‘hoy, girl’); (lolrhi/t'Ni’y for d<H-chlnl 
(‘cinnamon’), Jlis etymological 

ideas also are hiose. Thus he gives 
‘shriiups=ir/i,7/^q///*fA mutrlme., ‘fish wdth 
legs and claws,’ as if the word wvis 
from rhnruj (Pers.), ‘a hook or claw.* 
B(igdui\ ‘a Imltei," or as he writes, 
haug-doon,^ h.^ dei'jt'es from dfn\ ‘dis- 
tance,’ iiisteati of dor, ‘a rojie.’ He 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
ease W'ith terminal //r, and he does not 
seem to he awari' tliat haw. and tHin 
(hum and foimi, as he writes) are iii 
reality jdurals (‘ we’ and ‘you’). The 
gi'ammar is altogether of a very 
primitive and tentative character, and 
lar belnmi that of thi* R. (.). Mission- 
aries, whii li is referred to s.v. Hindo- 
staiiee. We have not seen that of 
Schulz (1745) mentioned under the 
same. 

1752. — “The Dentine] was Bitting at tho 
top of the gate, Hinging a MooilBh song.”— 
Orme, od. 1803, i. 272. 

1767. — “ In ordor to transact Business of 
any kind in this Dountrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for few 
of the TiihaViii mts (except in groat Towns) 
sjioak Kngli.sh. Tho original Language, of 
this Countrey (or at Joust the earliest wo 
know of) is the Bengala or tGenhw. . . . 
But the i>(ilitost hiunguage is the Moon 
or MiiHsulmanH and Persian. . . . The only 
Language that I know anything of is tho 

* Hadley, however, menliunB in his proflice that 
a small pamphlet had been received by Mr. Qeorgo 
Ihjclfl in 1770, which he found to be the mutilatM 
embryo of hJs own grammatical scheme. Thia 
was circulating in Bengal “at his expeiice." 
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BoiigalH, and that 1 do not Hpeak porfectly, 
for you may romembor that I had a very 
]»oor knack at learning Ijnngiaigo'i." — MS. 
Letter of J limes Jtmiieft, March 10. 

1779.- 

“ f*. Wh.at language did Mr. Fraucia apeak ’ 

1I\ {Meerinn Kitviutija)], The Hnino a.s i 
do, in broken Moors."— Tro»/ o/' (Jrand r. 
Phih}) Francis, rjiioiod in Eihue'i of Olif 
(htfrufiit, 

1788. — ‘‘Moore, by not iM-ing written, 
bars all clos< a])])lication.'’ — Ijcttoi mLlfeof 
t^ohhrool'i ^ 18. 

,, “ ‘rb(! liingiiagc called ‘ Moors ‘ baa 

II written fh.iracter dirtoring both from the 
Sanskrit and Ik ngalce (.hariictor, it i.s calletl 
iVa</?y*, which means ‘ vi itiiig.* *’ bettor in 
Mem. Ot Lfl. Teit/ovKiHff), l. 104 

1781.- 

“ Wild jiurroijucts first silence lirokc, 

Eager of dangers near to prato , 

Hut they in Ji^nglish m-ver spoke, 

And she began her Moors of lato." 

P Install Pill I n, a Ballad by Sii IF. 
./ones, in lh>r/:.s, ii. 504. 

1788. — “ Ma/i^s Emp/iofmeiit. A young 

man who ha.s been sonic ^oars in Bengal, 
u^id to common accounts, undcistauds 
/Tnii/o/lhs, Moors, Portuguese. . . — In 

•SefoH’Jxai'r, 1. 280. 

1789. “. . . sometimes slept half an 
hour, sometimes not, and tlien wrot»* or 
talked Peisian or Moors till smist'l, when J 
wont to parade." Letter oJ Sn T. Mmuo. 
1. 7(J. 

1802. — “All hnsiness is transaetod in a 
barharous mi \t lire of Moors, Mnhratta, and 
(4(!ntoo.”— iSV/ T. Mnuio. in i. 

1808. — “t'oneenc what soeiety thore will 
be when }<eo)»li! speak what they don t think, 
in Moors.’’— d/. Elploiistoin\ in Li/i\ i 108. 

1804. — “Slic had a Moorish woman in- 
torproter, and iis 1 heard her give orders 
to her interpreter in the Moorish Jangnngo 
. . . I nin.st consider the eonvcrsaticm of the 
tirst authority.’'- Willnujtvn, iii. 290. 

,, “ T’/o Straiiffei's ttvide to the 

IJiiidoostariic, or tlnual /‘oim/ar Lnnijiiuqe 

if Jtiifia, Inifiroftirii/ cafhd Moorish ; bit J. 
Borthwick Gilchrist ; Calcutta." 

MOORUM, 1^- A word used in 
Western India I'oi gravel, &c., esjieci- 
ally as used in road-metal. The word 
apjiears to he Mahratti. Molasworth 
gives “?7iarw7/i, a tiM.sile kind of stone, 
probably decayed Traji.” l^Mitru/callu 
IS the Tel. name for Latente. (Also 
see CABOOK.)] 

[1875. — “ There are few places whore Mor- 
ram, or decomposed granite, is not to be 
found." — Orihblc, Cudaapakf 247. 

[188a.— “ Underneath is Morambu, a good 
filtering modiiim .” — Le Fnnu, Safem, ii. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDY, «. A native ac- 
countant. Hind, mntamddi from Ar. 
mutrinaddi. 

1683. — “C'oHsadasa ye Chief Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and ye Nabobs (.ihief Eunuch 
will 1)0 paid all their money boforehaiid." — 
Hedyes, Piarji, Jan. 6; [Ilak. Hoc. i. 01]. 

i 1762. — “ Muttasuddies." Sec under 

MASTA.] 

178.5.- “'rhi« rcjirosontutioii has caused 
us the utmost siiriirise. Whenever the Milt- 
Buddies belonging to yonr department cease 
to yield you projicr obedience, you mmst 
give them a severe flogging.” 7'tfi/ioo's 
L tiers, ]K 2. 

,, “ Old age has cortainly made 

havock on yonr understanding, othcrwiso 
you would have known thnt ilie Mlltu- 
Buddies hero are not the proper persons to 
•leternune the market iiriees there." — Piuf. 
P. 118. 

[1809. — “The regular battalions have also 
been riotous, and coiitmcd their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer wlio keeps their account.s, 
and transacts the j'liblic l)usinos.s on the 
jwirt of the commandant. " — Broughton, 
Lains, od. 1892, p. 135.] 

MOPLAH, s. Malay ;il. vulppiki. 
The uMuil a] mil cation of thi.s word 
i.s to tlie imligcnou.s Maliommediins 
of Mulaliai’ ; luit it is also a])plipd to 
the indigenous (so-called) Syrian 
Cliristian.s of Cocliin and Tunanoore. 
Ill Morton’s Life of Leyden the W’ord 
in the latter ai>]dication is cnriouslv 
mis]»riuted ns nnidillo. The derivation 
of the word is very ohscuro. Wilson 
give-s nid-pUla, ‘mother’s son, “as 
.s]»rung from the intercourse of foreign 
colonists, who w’eve ]K*raons unkiiowMi, 
with Malabar women.” Nel.son, as 
quoted beloAV inter] nets the w'ord as 
‘ bridegroom ’ (it should however rather 
he ‘.son-in-law" ’).* Dr. Badger suggests 
that it is from the Arabic verb fahhn, 
and means ‘a cultivator’ (compare the 
fellfth of Egyjit), wdiilst Mr. C. P. 
Brow'll expiesses his conviction that 
it was a ^raiiiil mispronunciation of 
the Arabic iniCnbbiir, ‘from over the 
water.’ No one of these greatly com- 
mends itself. [Mr. Logan (Malakir, 
ii. ceviii.) and the Madras Glossary 
derive it from Mai. via, Skt. vidha, 
‘great,’ and Mai. pilla, ‘a child.’ Dr. 
Gundert’s view^ is that Md^nlla was an 
lionorary title given to colonists from 


* The hu.shRiid of the existing ]*rlnco«8 of Tan- 
jore Is liabftually styled by tbe natives MapiUal 
SAhib" (“ il Signor Geiioro"), as the Hou-in<law of 
the late Rnjn. 
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tlie W., perhaps at first only to their 
representatives.] 

1516. — “In all this country of Malabar 
there are a i^^reat (|uuntity of Moors, who aro 
of the same language and colour as the 
(rontiles of the country. . . . 'Phoy call 
these Moors Mapulera ; they carry on nearly 
all the trade of the seaports.” — JinrhuMi^ 146. 

1767. — “All Raja, the Chief of CWunorc, 
who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 
called Mapilla, rejoiced at the succe.sa and 
conquests of a Muhammadan Chief." — II. of 
llydur, i>. 184. 

1782.-"“. . . les Maplets rov'uront Ics 
coutumes et les superstitions dcs (rontils, 
SOU.S 1 'empire des (juols ils vivoient. Cost 
pour se confomier aux usages dcs Malabars, 
que les enfans dos Maplets n’h^ritent point 
do leurs pbros, mnis des fr&rea de leiirs 
infcres.”- i. 193. 

1787.- 

“Of Moplas fierce your hand h.as tiiui’d, 

And monsters that your .swoni has 
maim’d.” 

Life and Lettern of J. Riiiou, 1833, i. 114. 

1800. — “We are not in the most thriving 
condition in this country. Pologars, imira, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us.” — 
Weffinyton, i. 43. 

1813.— “At one period the Moplahs 
created groat cominotion in Travancore, 
and towards the cud of the 17th century 
massacred the chief of Anjongo, and ail 
the English gentlemen belonging to the 
settlement, when on a public visit to the 
C^iioon of Attingn."— /'’o>7<e.s Or, Mem. i. 
402 ; [2nd ed. i. 2.''»9]. 

1868. — “I may add in concluding my 
notice that the Kalians alone of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahoiiiotan.s 
* or bndegrooms (Moplahs)." — 

Ac/Min's Miulitra, Pt. ii. .05. 

MOBA, 8. Hind, morhd. A .stool 
(tabouret ) ; a footstool. In coinnion 
colloquial use. 

[1795.— “The old man, whoso attention 
had been chiefly attracted by a Rainnaghur 
morah, of which he was desirous to know 
the construction, . . . departed. " — Capt. 
IUvnt, in AsiuL Jins., vii. 92. 

[1843. — “ Whilst seated on a round stcxil, 
or mondah, in the thanna, ... 1 ontorud 
into conversation with the thannadar. ...” 
— Daeidson, Travnltt in tapper Judui, i. 127.] 

MOBOHAL, 8. A fan, or a fly- 
whisk, made of peiicock'n feathers. 
Hind. inorcWhal. 

1673. — “All the heat of the Day they 
idle it under some shady Tree, at night 
they oome in troopa, armed with a groat 
Pole, a Mirohal or Peacock’s Tail, and a 
Wallet.” — Fryer, 95. 

1690. — (The heat) “makes ns Eimiloy our 
iV'ons in Fanning of us with Mlur^ali 


made of Peacock’s Feathers, four or hve 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain^ 
ments, and when wo take our Repose."— 
Oviiigton, 335. 

[1826. — “They ((lossoins) aro clothed in 
a ragged mantle, and carry a long pole, and 
a mirchal, or j)eacock’s tai]."-- Pamturavg 
Ilari, od. 1873, i. 76.] 

M0BT-DE-CHIEN,.8. a name for 
cholera, in use, more or up to the 
end of tlie 18th century, and the 
former jm'valence of which haa tended 
proUahly to the e.straordinarv and 
t)a.seles.s notion that epidemin choleiu 
never existed in India till the governor- 
.ship of the Manjuis of Ha.sting.s. The 
word in tins form is really a coiTU])lioii 
nf the I’ortiiguc.sti mordexim, .shaped 
hy a taiicitul French etymology. The 
Portuguese word again reiire.Meiits the 
Konkani and Mahratli mo^icM, rnodshl, 
or niofiimsJil, ‘ diolera,’ fv(»ui a Main*, 
verb 'lundfirv, Mo luvak ii]), to sink’ 
(as under mtirmities, in fact Mo 
collapse’). Tile (hixaratl a])]>e,ajs to 
lie tiwrchi or morachi. 

[1504. — Writing of this year Correa 
mentions the jirevaloiico r f the disease iii 
the Sanionn’s .army, ImI he gives it no 
name. “Resides other illness there was 
one almost sudden, which caused such a 
pain in the boriv that a man hardly survived 
8 hours of it.”— f’er/rtt, i. 489.] 

1.543. — r!(jrrea’s description is so .striking 
that wo give it almost ut length: “This 
winter they had in (loa a mortal distemper 
which the natives cull money, and attacking 
persons of every quality, from the MiHillest 
infant nt the breast to the old man of 
hmrscoro, and also domestic aiiiinnls nnd 
fowls, MO that it affected every living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacked 
people without any cause that could bo 
lussigned, falling upon .sick and sound alike, 
on the fat and the loan ; and nothing in the 
world was a safeguard against it. And this 
malady attacked the stomach, caused as 
.some exports affirmed l)y chill ; though 
later it was maintained that no cause what- 
ever could be discovered. ITie malady was 
so powerful nnd so evil that it immediately 
produced the symptoms of strong poison ; 
e.y., vomiting, ’constant desire for water, 
with drying of the stomach ; and cramps 
that contracted the hams and the solos of 
the feet, with such pains that the patient 
seemed dead, with the eyes broken and 
the nails of the fingers and toes black 
and cnimpled. And for this malady our 
physicians never found any cure ; and 
the patient was carried off in one day, or 
at the must in a day and night ; insomuch 
that not ten in a hundred recovered, and 
those who did recover were such as were 
healed in haste with medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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WRH Uie mortality thw ROdHun tluit tho bellH 
wore tolling till day . . . lusoinuch that 
the governor forbade the tolling of the 
Lhuroh bolls, not to frighten the jK'ople . . . 
ind when a man died lu the hcmjntal of 
t hiH malady of morexy the lloveriKtr onlcred 
nil tho oxjierts to ooiiio together and ojicn 
tho body. But they found nothing wrtaig 
except that the puuneh wu‘< shrunk up like 
ii hon’s gi/./ard, and wrinkled like a jiieeo 
of scorched leather. . . f'ermt, iv. 288- 
2S9. 

1563.- 

“ Don Jemnymo sends to l»eg thai. 

\ou will go and Aisit his brothci mime- 
dmtely, for though this is not the time of 
day for visits, delay would be dangerou.s, 
and ho will bo very thankful that }ou conic 
!i t once. 

** Orta.- Wlial is the matter with the 
IMitiont, and how long has ho lu-on ill 

“ Aw/r. - He has got morxi ; and ho has 
been ill two liour.s 

Orta. 1 will follow you. 

“ Hvfnto . — la this the disease that kills 
Ml (juickly, and that fow' recover from ' 
I'cll me how it is called by our pooi>le, and 
Ji,\ tho natives, and tho symptom.s of it, and 
the troutiuent you use in it. 

“(Me. — Our name for the disease is 
j and the Indians call it 
iuom , whence ogam by corruption we call 
it mordexi. ... It is aharper here than in 
oiir own juirt of tho world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And T 

h. ivo seen aoino cases wIioh! the ]i<itiout did 
not live more than ten hours. 'Phe most 
ll:at it lasts i^. four days , hut as there is 
no rule without an excel dion, 1 once .saw 
ri man with gieiit eon.stancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days coutmiuilly thiowing up 

curgin(mi'"f) . . . bile, and died at last. 
Let us g(i and sue this sick man ; and as 
for the symptoms you will yourself sec what 
II thing it IS." — (Jurria, If. 74r, 7ft. 

1578. — “There is another thing which is 
nsulesH called by them runann, which tho 
< '.iiiariu Brahman phy.sicinns usually employ 
for tho tv/ftrica jias.sn> sickno.ss, which they 
<'all morxi ; which .sickni).s.-. is so shar}i that 
it kills in fourtoon hour.s or loss." — ..Icwxfa, 
TractudOy 27. 

1.598.- “Thoro roigiieth II sicknesse called 
Hurdexijn which stoaloth iipixm inon, and | 
handleth thorn in su'ih sorto, that it wcu- 
keuoth H man, and inakoth him cast out all 
that he hath in his luidie, and many times 
his life withiilk" — Linurhotni, 87 ; [Ilak. Soc. 

i. 235 ; Morxi in ii. 22J. 

1599. — “The disease which in India is 
mailed Mordicln. This is a siiecms of Colic, 
which cornea on in those* countries w'ith such 
force and vohomonce that it kills in a few 
liours ; and there ia no remedy discovered. 
It causes evacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. But there is 
herb proper for the cure, which liears the 
same name of mordeicin."— 227. 

1602. — “In those islets (off Amoan) they 
found had and brackish water, and certain 
l^eans like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate some, and in the same moment 
this gave them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexinif 
which ought be vnwxi.^ and which the 
A rails call narkaiza (Ar. /a/ycai), which is 
what Basis calls .mhiaa, a disease which kills 
ill 24 hours. Its actiou is immediately to 
produce a Huiikeii and slender pulse, with 
ciild sw'out, great inward fire, and exces.sivo 
thirst, tho eyes sunken, groat vomitings, and 
m fact it leaves the natural power so col- 
lapsed {fUrnhwla) that !]■<. patient seems 
like a dead man."--61oMfo, Doc. IV. liv. iv. 
cap. 10. 

c. 1810 — “II regne ontri* oux vne autre 
I maladie <|ui viont u I'lmprovi.ste, ils la nom' 
iiieiit Mordeain, ot \ientauia grande douleur 
dcs testes, et vomi.'.semeiit, ot criont fort, 
et lo plus Houvent en mcuroiit." — Pi/rurd df 
Laraf, ii. 19 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 13]. 

1G31.— “ i‘ulvis ejns (riiliirabuc) ad Hcru)>. 
uiiius pondiiH Miimptiis cholcrao prodost, 
iiiiam Mordexi incolao vociint.’ — .Aif. 
jiiintti, hh. iv. p, 43. 

1838. “. . . cellos qui y rognont lo jilus, 

sout cedes c|u’ils anpelleut Mordoxin, qui 
tuo subitomeiit." Sianfft hfo, 265. 

18-18. — See also the (quo.stionab)o) Vot/dges 
Fam^uj-iin Sn'ur Vidot le Jlhmt, 78. 

c. 166.5. — “Les I'ortugais appollont Mor- 
dechin les quutro sortos do (Viliquos (|u’()n 
soiitfre dans les Indes ou olios sent fre- 
(jiiontos . . . couN qui out la (juatri^mo 
siiiifreiit les trois maiix onsomble, I'l savoir le 
vomissomcnt, lo flux do ventre, les extremes 
duiilours, ct JO croH que cette dornioro est 
ief-oloni Morbus." 77tfvenof, v. 324. 

1873. — “3’hoy a}>])ly Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in a Mordisheen, called so by 
the Portugals, being u Vomiting with Loose- 
ness.” - /'’n/cr, 114. 

1 1874. — “Tho (liHOHso called Mordechi 
generally commences with a violent fever, 
accoropaniod by treuiblings, horrors and 
Vomitings; those symptoms are generally 
followed by delirium and death." He pre- 
scribes a hot iron applied to the s<iles of the 
feet. He attributes tho disease to indiges- 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least the 
1 priaonors of the Inquisition were safe from 
this disease. — Jtellfm, Jtelatwn de I’Jnguui- 
tn»n dr iJoii, ii. oh. Vl.J 
1690. — “ The Mordeoh^e is another 
Disoaso . . . which is a violent Vomiting 
and Looseness.” — Oi'fngton, 350. 

c. 1690. — Humphius, sjieaking of the 
Jack -fruit (q.v.) : “Non nisi vacuo stomacho 
edendus est, alias enim . . . plerumqiie 
oritur Pa»itiv Chvlrrica, Portugal! is Mordoxi 
dicta."— //cr5. Anift., i. 106. 

1702.— “Cetto grande indigestion qu’on 
appelle uux Indes MordechiXL, et qu® 
quolques uns do nos Francais ont apnell^e 
uort’de-Chien.'' — Litres adif.j xi. loo. 

Bluteau (s.v.) says Mordexim is 
properly a tailure of digestion which 
18 very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy he used. This is to 
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apply a thin rod, lil^e a spit, and 
heated, under the heel, till the jmtieiit 
screams with pain, and tln‘n to slap 
the same part with the sole of a shoe, 
&e. 

170r>. — “ Ce mal s’appolle mort-de-chien." 
—Lull I In', lliJ. 

The following is an exaii^jle of 
literal translation, as far as we know, 
unique : 

1716.- “The extruordiniir) distempers of 
this country (I. of liourhoii) are tlio ('hoUtk, 
and ^^hut tliey call the Jiotj's 7h.\ni.\r, which 
IS cured hy l)urriiin' ^li^‘ the jmtieiit 

vith a hot iron .” — of thr J. uj /‘unnhon, 
in i/O VtnftUft’ to Anihm thr 

kc., E.T. liondon, ITlid, p. iri.'*. 

1727. — . . the Mordexin (which sei'/os 
one suddenly with such ojtprcssion and 
palpitation that he thinks he is (;joing to 
(lie on the spot).” — Voh ntijii, v. (Malabar) 5. 

c. 1700. — “There is likewise known, on 
the Malabar coast chictly, n most vndent 
disorder thc^ call the Mordechin ; which 
seizes the patient witJi sin-h fury of piuging, 
Vomiting, and tormina of the intestines, that 
it will ofton carry liiiii ofi in 30 hours.”— 
Orogr, 2h0. 1 

1768. — “This (cholera luorlms) in the East 1 
Indies, where it is very froquent and fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien.’' — J^mfl, Lsxut/ on 
l^tsfanrs h}nd*‘)itu/ to Htti (tlnna**s, 248. 

1778. — In the V'ocahulary of the Portu- 
guese Uramumtiot JiidoxtutHi, we find Mor* 
dechim, ns a Portuguese word, rendered in 
Hind, hy the word hadazmi, i.e. (md-liaziin, 
‘dyspepsia’ (p. 99). The most common 
modern Hind, tonn for cholera is Arab. 
haiMk. The latter word is given by Garcia 
dc Orta in the form Juiduuru, and in tlie 
(quotation from Couto as sadauza (0. 
Jahangir speaks of one of his nobles as dying 
in the Deccan, of hafutli, in a.d. 1015 (sec 
note to Elliot, vi. 340). It is, how’evor, 
perhai>.s not to be uasumed that haiztih 
always means ch<»lora. Thus Mncphors(»n 
mentions that a vmlont epidemic, which 
raged in the Gamp ol Aurang/.lb at Bljapur 
in 1689, is called so. lJut in tin; history of 
ibiafi Khan (KHiof, vii. 337) the general 
phrases ta'un and vmbd are used in reference 
to this disease, whilst the description is thiit 
of bubonic plague. 

1781. — “Early in the morning of the'JIst 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-de-chien.” — Curtin, Jhsnuws of 
India, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 

1782. — “ Les indigestions appellees dans 
I'Inde Mort'de-ohien, sont fr^ciuontes. Les 
Castes qui mangent de la vnande, nourrituro 
trop pesante pour un climat si chaud, en 
Hont souvent attaqu^es. . . — Sonun-af, 
i. 205. This author writes jmst after having 
described two epidemics of cholera under 
the name of Flux ai^. He did not ai»pro- 
hend that this was in fact the real Mort- 
de-ohien. 


1788.—“ A disease generally called ‘ Mort- 
de-chien ’ at this time (during the defence 
of Onoro) r^ed wdth groat violence among 
the mitive inhabitants/'— /brfttv, G»*. Mnn. 
iv. 122. 

1796.— “Far more dreadful are the conse- 
(^uences of the above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by the Indians xJiani, mordBZixn 
and also Nirroiubm. It is occasioned, as 1 
have said, by the winds blowing from the 
mountains . . . the consequence is that 
malignant nnd bilious slimy mutter adheres 
to the liowel.s, nnd occasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction ; so that 
person.s attacked with the disease die very 
often in a few hours. It soiuotinies huppons 
that 30 or -10 persons die in this manner, 
in one ]*lace, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 this disease raged with S(» 
much fury that a groat many persons died 
of it.” -Fra Faoltno, E.T. 409-410 (orig. sec 
p. 353). As to the names used by Er.i 
Paolino, fill his tSItani or Cuini, wo hud 
nothing nearer than 'I’amil and Mal. .van a/, 

‘ (jonvulsion, jiaraly si.s.’ (Winslow in his 
Tamil J)irt ';])ecihes 13 kinds of nainn. 
Komhru IS explained as ‘a kind of cholera or 
smallpox’ (*), and mr-komhen (‘ wutor-k.') 
as a kind of cholera fir bilious diarrhrca.) 
Paolino ailds: “ La ihoffa amara costa a‘"i.‘n, 
e non si poteva aninumstraro a tanti miscr- 
nbili ehe ponvano, Aduinjuo in mancauza 
di questa droga amara noi distil lasimo in 
TiU/ara, o acipia vito di coco, luolto stereo di 
cuvalli (I), c rummiuistranimo agl’ infornii. 
Tutti qiielli chb prondevano t|uesta guan- 
vano.” 

1808.— “Morchee or Mortshee (On/..) 
and Milder (Mali.). A morbid affection in 
which the symjitoms arc conviil.sive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first )»us.sngo 
U£) nnd down, wuth intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-likc sensation in the intestines, 
corrcsjKinding remarkably with the choleia- 
luorbiis of Eurojionn Hynupsi.sts, called by 
tho country peojde in England (^ morti- 
Bheen, and by others mord-du-chien and 
Maua des chienes, us if it had come from 
Franco ”-7ik Jhammond, HI ant rations, &c. 
A curiou.s notice , nnd the author was, we 
prc.sume, from his title of “Dr.,” a uiodicnl 
Ilian. Wc suiquiso for Evfjlaud above should 
be roiui J ltd la. 

The imxfc c) notation is tlie latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we havi^ met with : 

1812. — “General M was taken very 

ill three or four days ago ; a kind of fit — 
xnozt de chien— the doctor said, brought on 
by eating too many rudiuhes .” — Oikffinat 
ramillar Oarrexpundf tar hritneen Itesidenls m 
India, Ac., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 

1813. -*“ Mort de chien is nothing more 
than the highest degree of Cholera Morbus." 
— Johnson, Injl. of Tropical Climate, 406. 

v 

The second of the following quota- 
tions evidently refers to the outoreak 
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of f-holora iiieulioiied, after Mucjihersoii, 
ill the next iiarajrraiih. 

1780. — “I am once or twice a year (') 

.subject to violent attackH of cholera morbus, 
hero called mort-de-chien. . . to 

Jhnining^ <1 noted by fiir Jaiim Steohen, 

11. m. 

1781. — “Tlio I’liipuo is imw bn»V.t' out in 

iieugnl, ati<l raffcs with fjroat vic»lciic*o ; it 
has swept awiiy already above 1000 ]H>rsiais. 
liOO or ujiwards have been luiried in the 
dill'erent I'ortut'uesc ehurelies witliui a few 
days." ’ Jienyuf (io-iUt, A]>iil 21. 

Tliese <|iiotati(»iiH slunv that (.Iiolera, 
A\l>etlior its .'111 ejHfleiiiii' or as s]»or»i(li(' 
disease, is no new lliing in India. 
Almost in the lief,nnniii^' of llie I’urtu- 
guese e.\.pe<litions to the E.'ist ue find 
.‘ijiparent examples of I ho visiUitions of 
lliis terrible seoiirLa*, Uioiigli no jnveise 
name is given in tne narratives. Tliiis j 
we r<‘ad in the Life of (lio\anni da 
Linlmli, an adventurous \oung Fl<»ren- 
liiie uJio served With the Portuguese, 
that, .'irriviiig in CJhina in IhlT, the 
-sliip’ Clews \\er(‘ attark(‘d h\ a 

(li friis.so (virulent tlux) of sin-li 
hmd tluit there (lied thereof al»ont 70 
men, and among these (Tiovaniii liini- 
self, and two otlier Florent ines (Fitn, 
in Arvhiv. Star. Jtal. 33). Oorrea savs 
that, in 1503, 20,000 men died of ;i 
like disease in the army of the Z'-inioriu 
We luive given above Correa’s deseri]*- 
lion of the terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
wliieh W'as most evidently eliolera. 
Madras aeeoiiiits, aceording to Mae- 
]»herHon, first mention the disease at 
A root in 1750, and there are ireijuent 
notices of it in that neighbourhood 
between 1763 and 1787. The Hon. 
E. Lindsay sjieaks of it as raging at 
Sylhet in 1781, after carrying off a 
nuniher of the inliahitaiits of Calcutta 
{Murjihemm^ se-e the quotation of 1781 
above). It also raged that year at 
Qanjani, and out of a division of 5000 
Pengal troops under Col. Pearse, who 
were on tlie march through that dia- 
triet, 1143 wttb in a few days sent 
into ho.spital, whilst “death raged in 
the camp with a horror not U) he de- 
seribed.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. T'aisley, and is (lated Madras, 
Feby. 1774. In 1783 it broke out at 
Hard war Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have curried ofl‘ 20,000 
.>f)ilCTini8. The paucity of coses of 
cholera among European troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 


Maenamara tfi the W’oy in which facts 
w'ere di-sguised by the eiirreiit nomen- 
elature of disease. It need not ])erhHp.s 
be denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease. Hut it is a fact that some of 
the more terrible features of the epi- 
deiiiie, which are then spoken of as 
<|Uite inwv, had been prcuninenlly de- 
.s< I'lhed at Goa nearly three centuries 
before. 

Kee on this suhp'eL an article by Dr. 
.). J\lac])liei'soii in Quarti'rhj Tifrl('u\ 
for Jany. 18G7, and a Treat me onAaidtie 
(7/ e/m/, by C. Maenamara, 1876. To 
tlies<‘, ami especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and riderences ; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with elndera some years he fore even 
the earlier of these juiMiciitions. 

MOBDEXIM, MOBDIXIM, s. 

Also the nami* of a sea-fish. Jiluteaii 
.says ‘a fish found at the Tsle of Qiiix- 
emlie on the Coast of Mozambique, 
very like hognit (?) or river-pike.s.’ 

MOSELLAY, u.p. A site at Shiraz 
often meiitioiied by Uatiz as a favourite 
spot., and near which is his tomb. 

o. im— 

“ Boy ' let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive liourt be glad, 
Whato’or the frowning milots my ; 

Toll them that Kdon ciimiot .show’ 

A .stream so olour as liocntibitd ; 

A bower so awoot as MOBSellay.” 
llajiz, rondored by Sir IT. Jonra. 

1811. --“'J'ho atreaiu of Rilknabad mur- 
murod near ns ; and within throo or four 
hundred yards was tho MoBselli anrl the 
Tomb of Hafi/,.” — IF. OuseUy'x Travetx, i. 31 H. 

1813. — “ Not a shrub now remains of the 
bower of SSOBBella, the situation of which is 
ni>w only marked by tho ruins of an ancient 
towor.” — Macdonald Kninrir'a Perinay 62. 

MOSQUE, s. There is no room for 
doubt as to the original of this w’ord 
being the At. wasjidy ‘a place of 
worship,’ literally the jdace of sujiidy 
i.e. ‘prostration.^ And the probable 
course is this. Masjid becomes (1) in 
Span. mez(pLit((y Port, mesqiiiia;^ (2) 


• According to Tynird meaquife i.s the word nsed 
m the MaUllve Islands. It Is difficult to Huppose 
the people would adopt such a woi-d from the 
Portuguese. And iiroliably the form both in east 
and went is to ho accounted for by a hard pronun- 
cwtiou of the Arabic j, as in Egypt now ; tne older 
and piubably the most widely ditlbsed. [See Mr. 
Gimy^H note In Hok. Soc. il. 417.] 
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Ital. weschita, mowhea; Freiicih (old) 
mosqikete^ mosqu^e; (3) Eng. vwsqm. 
Some of the quotations might suggest 
a dilfereiit course of modi ti cation, Iml 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of viasjui rather than of 
mow^ue we have, noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 

the Hindoo: Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Wavhhj Jktroii 
Frir F'rons, Lcnulnn^ July 1, 1882. 

1IW6. — “ Corpusquo ipsius pcrditissiiiii 
Psuudo-prophetae ... in oivitiite <jnao 
Mocha dicitur . . . pro niaximo winctuario 
coiwervatur in pulchrft. ipsonim Kcclo.sia 
quam Mulscket vulpanior duiiint ." — (JuL d>‘ 
in (hmutii Thmatir. «/. Bustuige^ iv. 

1384. — “Sonvi le moaquette, ci<»o chieso 
de’ Saraconi . . . dontro tiittu hianchc cd 
intoiiicate ed ingossnte.” — Fu'sroltaidi, 29. 

1.743. — “And with the stipulation that 
tiio .7000 hirin iatiga.'y whndi m old times 
wore grunted, and* arc deiioiited for ihn 
expenses of the mizquitaa of Havaim, are 
to he paid from the said duties ns they 
always have been }iaid, and in regard ti> 
tho said mizquitas and the prayers that are 
made in them there shall he no innovation 
whatever.”— Treaty ut JJa^aim of the Portu- 
guese with King Hadorof (^unhaya (Bahadur 
Shah of (.Tiixorat) in .S'. Jiote/ho, Tinnho, 137. 

17.73. — . . but destined yot to unfurl 
that divine and royal haiinorof tho Soldiery 
of (Jhrist ... in the Eastern regions of 
A.sia, aiindst the infernal meequitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all the pagodes of 
the heathenism of India, on thus side and 
beyond the Ganges.”— /itfriVM, J. ). 1. 

Iq. 1610.— “1’he principal temple, which 
they cull Oacuumu misquitte " {Jlvkuru 
iniskitu, ‘Friday most] ue’) — J*umrd Land, 
llak. Soc. 1 . 72.] 

1616. — “They are very jealous to let their 
women or MoBcheeB he seen ” -.S'./ T. Jtoe^ 
in Parrhm, i. .737 ; (Hak. Soc. ii. 21 1. 

S 623. — “ Wo wont to boo iipmi tho same 
e a meschita, or tonqilo of the 
Mahometans.”— 7^. dtflu Vnfh, llak. .Stic, 
i. 69.] 

1634.-- 

“ Quo a dc abominaQao mesquita immfkda 
Casa, a Doos dedicada hoje se veja.” 

Mafam Conquiflnda, 1. xii. 43. 
16<)8. — Mandelslo unroasoi^hly ap]>lios 
tho term to all sorts of pagan tomides, e.g . — 
“ Nor is it only in groat Cities that the 
Benjanix have their many Mosqueys. ...” 
— KT. ‘2nd ed. 1669, p. 52. 

“The King of Niam is a Pagan, nor do 
his Subjects know any other Koligion. 
They have divers MOBqaeee, Monasteries, 
and Chappels.”— p. 104. 

c. 1662. — “ ... he did it only for love to 
their Mammon ; and would have sold after- 


wards for as much more St. Fetor’s . . . ti» 
tho 'J'lirks for a Mosquito.” — Cowlnj^ l)is- 
course concerning tho Govt, of 0. Cromwell. 

1680. — Consn. Ft. St. Goo. March 28: 
“Records the death of Cassa Verona . . . 
and a disjiute arising ns to whether his 
body should ho burned by tho (Jentuai or 
buried by tho Motrrx, tho latter having 
.stopjied the jirocesHion on tho ground that 
the docoa.sed was a Musslcinati ntid built ti 
MuBseet in the Towno to he buried in, the 
Governor wdth tho advice of hib Council 
sent an order that the l*ody should he 
burned as n (Jnitur, and not buried by the 
Moovh, it being fipjirelKsMded to bo of 
dangerous consequence txj iidiiiit tho Moors 
such proteuees in tho Towne .” — Fotrjt and 
Exts. No. ill. p, 14. 

1719. — “On condition they had a Cowld 
granted, exempting them from paying the 
l*agi»dii or Musqueet dutN."- In Wln-eln. 
11. .301 . 

1727. “There are no line Buildings in the 
Oity, hut many large Houses, and some Cara 
vauserays ami Muscheita .1. Ilanu/tim. 
i. 161 ; led. 1771, i. 16.3| 

c. 1760. “The Homan Catholic Churches, 
tho Moorish Moschs, the Gentoo Pagodas, 
the wor‘.hi|> of tho Parsecs, are all (i(piall\ 
unmolosl»!(l ami tolerated.”— i. 44. 

[1862. . J Hloi)t at a MuBheed, or 

village house of prayer " ~ lirnirl'min, RiJIr 
lu OtusAa/f'/v, 78. J 

MOSQUITO. &. A gnat is so called 
111 tile tvujiics. d'lie word is S])aiu,sli 
and Port. (cbm. of mo.sra, ‘a By'), and 
probalily eamo into familiar Eiiglisb 
ustt from the East Indies, tlioiigli the 
earlier qiiototions show that it wa.s first 
brought from S. America. A friend 
aniiut.ttte,s here: “Arctic mosquitoes 
are worst, of all ; and the Norfolk ones 
(in the Rroads) lieat CaleiitUi ! ” 

It IS related of a young Scoteli lady 
of a tormer generation who on her 
voyage t,o India had heard formidable, 
but vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, that on seeing an elephant for 
the first, time, she asked : “Will yon 
be what’s called a musqueetae 7 " 

1.739. — “'J’o this misery was there ad- 
joy nod the groat affliction, which tho Flies 
and Gnats (por parte dm ntattdes e mOSquitOB), 
that coming out of tho neighbouring Woods, 
hit and stung us in such sort, os not one of 
ufi hut was gore blood.” — Pinto (orig. cn]). 
xxiii.), in Cogan^ p. 29. 

1.782. — “ We wore oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of die, which in the 
Indian tongue is called Tiquari, and tho 
Spanish call them MUBlutOB.’' — MUes 
Phillips, in Hahl. iii. 564. 

1584. — “Tho 29 Day we sot Saile from 
Saint Johns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the MUBkitOB ; out the 
same night we tooke a Bpani^ Frigat.*'>- 
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Sir K'lCkurd Greenevilvs in Hiikl. 

ni. a08. 

1616 utid 1673. — See both Tn'/// mid 
under ChintB. 

1662. — “At night there is a kind of 
iiiHuct that plugiios one mightily ; they are 
( allofi Mnscieten, -it is n kind that by 
their rioiso and sting eaiise niiich irritation. ’ 
-.sVm//, 68-69. 

1673. — “^J'he greatest Pest is the Mos- 
quito, whiuh not only \\'lieals, but douiineera 
by its continual Hums.” — Fn/n, Ih9. 

1690. ~(Thn (Jovernor) “carries along 
with bun a /Vua or Sorvant to Kan him, 
.mil drive away the bnsic Klies, ami trouble- 
some Musketoes. 'Phis is doru with tho 
Muir of a Horsc'.s 'I’iul.” ih'inqUm, 227-8. 

1740.—“ . . . all the day w ^ were pestered 
with great numbers «»f mUscatOB, which are 
not much unlike the gnats in KinjUmd^ but 
more veniimoUH. . . .” — Anhui's I o^/r/y/, 9th 
ed., ]7r)6, [1. 46. 

1764.- 

“ Mosquitos, wmdtlies, seek the sheltered 
roof, 

\nd with full ruge tlie stranger guest 
ussiul, 

Nor sjiare tho sportive child.” 

r — t/no a </(’», bk i. 

1SS:S. “Among rank woods in doserted 
bomba) gurdoris, twi, there is a large, 
-peekled, uiimu.sical mosquitO, raging and 
importunate and thirsty, w’hioh vmII give a 
new idea in pain to any one that visits ibs 
hauiith.” -Tribes on Altf Front itr^ 27, 

MOTURPHA, s. Kind, from Ar. 
Ill uhtdrafa, but uecordiug to (k P. B. 
/auVriri/a/ [rather Ar. imilifurifa^ mn/j- 
fiirif, ‘uu arlizaii ’]. A name teehiii- 
applied to a iiuiiibor of niiscel- 
la neons taxes in Madras and Boiiibai, 
s'uli as were called sayer ('b^-X 
llengal. 

[1813, — “Mohterefa. Anartihcor. Taxo.s, 
pei'Honal and ]*rofeH.sioiiiik on artiticers, 
increliants and others ; alsci on houses, im- 
plements of agriculture, looms, &c., a branch 
of tlic sayer."— fitfi Jie/jort, ,s.v. 

1826. — “ . . . for example, tho tax on 
niorehants, maniifacl urors, &c. (called mob- 
turfa). . . ." — (h-ant Puff, II. of tlie 
Mo/ii'Kttas, 3rd od.»3ri6.) 

MOULUEIN, Tlii-s is said to 
be originally a Talaing name Mut- 
inwm-l^^ syllables wliieh mean (or 
may be made to mean) ‘onc-eye-de- 
siroyed’ ; and to account for which a 
<ocli-and-lnill legend is given (prob- 
Jtbly invented for the jnirpose) : “ Tra- 
<lition says that the city was founded 
■ . . by a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye in his forehead, hut that 
by the machinations of a woman, the 


eye in hi.s forehead was destroyed. . , . ” 
{Mawn’s Bamtah, 2nd ed. p. 18). The 
Bunne.se corrupted the name into Afau^ 
la-yaivg, whence Ibe foreign (probably 
Malay) form MwuJinmn. The place so 
calle<^ is on the op])()Sitc side of the 
estuary f»f the Salwiu H. from Marta- 
ban (*pv.), and hits entirely Hunerseded 
tbat once famous ]»ort. Moiiiiiieiii, a 
mere .site, wa.s chosen as tlie head- 
(juarters of the Teiuisserim })rovmceH, 
when tho.se became British in 1826 
after the first Burmese War. It has 
lo,st ]iolitical imiiortauce since the 
annexation of P<igii, 26 yeiir.s later, 
but is a thriving city which numbered 
in 1881, 53,107 inliabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 

MOUNT DELY, ii.p. (See DELLY, 
MOUNT.) 

MOUSE-DEER, s. i;he beautiful 
little creature, Meminnn indira (Gray), 
\Tra(/idu8 mi’jninna^ the Indian Chev- 
rotain {JlUnifordy Mawnialia, 555),] 
found in various parts of India, and 
wiMghing under 6 Ihs., is so called. 
But the name is also iijiplied to several 
)igniy species of the genus Trarfulm^ 
ouiid in tlie Malay re,gionH, [where, 
according to Mr. Skeat, it takes in 
popular tradition the place of Brer 
ilahhit, outwitting even the tiger, 
eh‘])hant, and crocodile.] All belong 
to the family of Musk-deer. 

MUCHAN, s. Hind, imrlubi, Dekh. 
imvnchiln, Skt. wanclm. An elevaU‘d 
phitforni ; such as the floor of hul.s 
among the lndo-(Miinese races; or a 
stage or scattblding erected to watch a 
tiger, to guarii a held, or what not. 

c. 1662.— “As the soil of the country i.s 
very damp, the people do not live on the 
ground-floor, but on tho machdin, which is 
t^ho name for u raised floor ." — Shihdbuddin 
TdlUh, by Ilhchniann, in J. A . A’. 11. xli. 
Pt. i. 81. 

[1882. — “In u shady green meohan in 
some fine tree, watching at the c(xd of 
evening. . . — ikindersoiiy 7'Iurteen Years, 

3rcl ed. 284.] , 

MUOHWA, s. Mahr. uiachwd. Hind. 
'inachiul, imchml. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 

MU 0 ENA, H. Hind. fooMnef, 
which comes from Skt. imlkuna, 

)Ug, a tlea^ a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks’]. A male 
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without tusks or w’ith only 
ruaiiueularv tusks. These hitter are 
familiar in Bengal , and still more so 
in Ceylon, where according to Sir S. 
Baker, “not more than one in 300 
has liisks; tln‘,\ are merely ])ro\ided 
with short gi’nl)bers, projecting gener- 
ally about 3 inches from the u]>j>er 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter.” 
(The Rifle and Hound in OeyhUy 11.) 
Sanderson (13 ymrt> among the Wild 
Jieastsof Indi\ [3rd e(l. OO]) says : “On 
ihe, (VmliniMit of India viurkmis^ or 
ele]>hants horn without tusks, are de- 
cidedly rare . . . MurJcna.< breed in 
the herds, and the jujculiaritv is not 
hereditiiry or transmitted.” This 
author a Iw) states that out of 51 male 
elenhnnis captured b> liim in Mysore 
and Bengal only 5 wei-e ninrhais. But 
the definiti(»n of a malhnd in Bengal 
is that which we liave given, including 
those animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the i 
‘short grubbers’ of Baker ; and these I 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants. This may be 
partially due ' t,o a jireference in 
purchasers.* The, same aut hor derives 
the term from ‘ face ’ ; but the 

reason is obscure. fcJhake.spear and 
Platts give the w'ord as also applied to 
‘a cock without spui's.’ 

c. 17H0, — “ An elephant tumi with the left 
tooth only is reckoned suered ; with blnek 
spots ill the mouth unlucky, an<i not saloatile ; 
the mukna or elephant horn without (octh 
is thought the host.” — Hon. U. Lmd.'tay in 
Lnfr.so/fhf I/lnds(ii/K, in. 194. 

MUOOA, MUKUVA, up. Mal- 
ayal. and Tamil, (sing), ‘a 

diver,’ and muldcnvar (pi.). [Logan 
(Malftbar^ ii (Boss, .s v.) derives it from 
brav. mukkuha^ ‘to dive’ ; the Madras 
aiosH. gives Tam. niuzlnajn, with the 
.same me^iiiing.] A name applied to 
the fishermen of the we.stern coast of 
the Peninsula near C. (tomoriii [But 
Mr. Pringle (lhanj, Ft. St. (Uo. ist 
aer. iii. 187) jioinls out that formerly 
as now, the word was of much more 
general application. Ornie in a paasage 
qiioted below em])loys it of hoatinen at 
Karikal. The use of the w'ord ex- 


* Hir aftorgfi Yule iioteH. “ 1 fuii dlHtmctly call 
1.0 mind 6 mucktiafi tliat I had (1 may have had 
morn) out of 8U ur 40 eleiihaiitM that jiaHsed through 
my hande." Tliis would give 16 or 20 per cent, of 
mucfcTUui, but M the etud included femiileH, the 
roHUlt would rather coiiNiat with Mr. SuiidorHOti'h 
6 out of 61 maluH. 


tended as far N. as Madra.s, and on 
the W. coast ; it was not confined to 
the extreme S.] It was among these, 
and among the corn’sjionding class of 
Paravars on tin* east coast, that F. 
Xavier’.s most noted labours in India 
occMirred. 

l.'ilO.— “ The fiiurtli clus-i :iru called 
Mechua, und these arc tishers.” — I'urthemn, 

1 12. 

1.525. — “ And Ptitn .Inuu h.id secret sjiuodi 
with a luarncd Chnstian \\h(*«.c wife aiul 
children were lusiflo the lort, and a valiant 
man, with whom Im nrranged to give linn 
200 pardaOS (and that he g.ivu him on the 
spot) to sot tire tc) lioiisos llint stood round 
the fort . . . hio this Chri.stian, called 
Buartc Kcrn.andcs . . . pnt cm a lot of old 
rags .and ta^s, and powdered himself with 
ashes after the fashitJii of yt)(/«^'.s’(sce J06EE) 
. . . also deli ling his hmr with a ini.vturi! ol 
oil and ashes, and di.sgiiHiiig himself like a 
regular iogiie, vlidst la: tied under his rags 
.1 pari’ol of gunpowder and pieces of slow- 
uiateh, and so commending hmisolf to God, 
in which all joined, f-lipjied onf of tho fort 
by night, and us tho day broke, he canic to 
certiim lints of macuas, \\ Inch mv hflicnnen, 
and began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
of the t.i. jiraiers for tlitir long life 

and health, and the conn nest <>1 eneiiiios, 
and e.is> deliveries for their vsomoiikiiid, 
and pr«»s|ujnty for thcir elnhlrcn, and other 
grand things.” — (V/'mi, ii 871. 

1552.— li'irros has mucuaria, *a ti.sher- 
iiian’s villugi'.’ 

ItiOO. '“Those who gave the best reecp- 
tum t(' tile (rospol were tiie Macdas ; and, 
as they had no clnirch in winch to assemble, 
they (iid .so in the holds and on th(* whorfis, 
aiui with .such fervour that the Father 
found himself at tiraoH with 5000 or 0000 
souls aiiout him.” — Lvaim, Vidtf do /'. F. 

Jiurier, 117. 

|c. 1010. — “Those maririors are called 
Moucois.” /‘t/iard dr Lof'ol, Hak. Soc. 
i. 314.J 

1615.— “ Edixit lit Macuae C>mnea, id cst 
vili.s.siina jilebccula ot piscatu vivons, dhris- 
tiaua sacra suscijieront.” Jo nit. i. 390. 

1026.—“ Tho Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Kishers , . . the moii Thocues, tho women 
Harlots, with ^^hoIn they please. . . 

— J*iirrfias, Plfgnnuit/c, 553. 

1677. — Bosolved “to raise the rates of 
hire of the AleMiHas (see MUSSOOLA) boat- 
men called Macquars.” — Ft. St. Geo. Comn,, 
Jan 12, in Fotn and Kxts. No. i. 54. 

[1684. — “Tho Maquas or Boatmen yu 
Ordinary Astralogers (no-) for weather did 
• • • prognosticate groat Kaiiis. . . — 

Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., Ist ser. iii. 131.] 

1727,—“ They may marry into lower 
Tribes , . . and so may the Muckwas, or 
Fishers, who, I think, are a higher tribe 
than the Pouliat (see POLEA)." - A. 
Hamilton, i. 310, [ed. 1744, i. 812]. 
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[173H. — “ (lastos com Nairofl. 'I’ibas, 
Kac^uas.*' - Agreeniout, in Logany MtUabai\ 

1745. —“ The MaooaB, u kind of Malabars, 
who have specially this huainoss, and, aa we 
might say, the exclusive privilege in all that 
<’<)ncern8 sea-faring.”— T. 227-8. 

1746. - “ 194 Macquars nttcMiding the seu- 

.side at night . . . (1*.) 8:8: 40.” — Accoitnt 
vf Ketraordi narg at Ft. St. iMirul 

^ India Olfico MS. Records). 

17G0. — “ Fifteen namsotitds (see MU6- 
SOOLA) acootnpaniod tho ship.s ; they took 
in 170 of the troops, husidos the Macoas, ' 
who lire the hliick follows that row them.” 
--(hnn‘, od. 180!J, lii. 017. 

|181:j.— “'J' ho Muckwas or Macuars of 
’rollichcrry are an industrious, useful sot of 
peojile.”-" 7'VaV<t'.s, Or. Mmi. 2nd ed. i. 202.] 

MUDDAR, s. Hind, nuuhir, Skt. 
vuuuhtrn ; ikdoirnpia pran-ra^ R. Brown, 
>J.(). Aiidepui(ltir.<>m‘. Oik* tif the most 
common and w idc'ly diHii.sed jdaiits in 
nnciiltivated plains tliroiigliout India. 
In Sind the hark lihiv is used for 
haliers, tSic., and e.Kporimcnt has .shown ! 
iF to he an excellent matci’ial worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could he 
sni)i>lied at that rate ; hut the co.st of 
collection has .stood in the way of it.s 
ntili.siition. The .seeds are imhedded 
in a .silky Ho.ss, used to .stutf pillow.s. 
Thi.s also has lieen the .subject of ex- 
jK'rinieiit for textile use, hut a.s yet 
without ])raclical suce,Ba.s. The plant 
sihounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Kajputs are .said to employ 
lor infanticide. {Riinjab Rla^its.) The 
lihint Is called Ak m Sind and through- 
out N. India. 

MUDDLE, a. (?) Tins word is only 
known to us from the clever — perhaps 
too clever- -little hook quoted below. 
The word does not seem to he known, 
and was jirohably a misapprehension 
of blidlee. [Even Mr. Brandt and 
Mrs. Wyatt are uaahk* to explain this 
word. The former* does not remember 
bearing it. Both doubt iU connec.tion 
with Dudlee. Mrs. Wyatt sngg6.sts 
wdtli hesitation Tamil mader, “boiled 
rice,” mudei-palli^ “the cook-house.”] 

1836-7. — “Besides all these acknowledged 
and ostensible attendants, each sorvant has 
a kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him vnthout being found out by his master 
or mistress .” — Letters frnm MadreUf 88. 

M _ “They alwa^^s come oooonipanied 
by their Vakeels, a kind of Heoretanes, or 
interpreters, or flappers,— their muddles in 
2 P 


short; everybody here has a muddle, high 
or low .” — Letters from Aladrd*^ 86. 

MUFTY, s. 

a. Ar. Mufti, an expounder of 
the Maliommedaii Law, tlie utterer 
ni the fatwfl (sec FUTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti IS above the Kd::! who 
«Mrrie.s out the judgment. In the 
18th ceiitiny, and including Regulation 
IX. of 179.'I, which gave the Conqiany’s 
Courts in Bengal tho reorgan i/ati on 
which suhstentially endured till 1862, 
ve have frequent mention of both 
Cauzv's and Muftirs as authorized ex- 
jioundcr.s of the, Mahommedaii Law ; 
Imt, though KazT.s were nominally 
maiiitaiiica in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
[iracticaljy the dutj’^ of those known 
as K^s became limited to quite 
different objects and the de-signation 
of the Law-officer w'ho gave the futivd 
in our District Courts w’as Maulavl. 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is jiractically unknown to any 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
as a living title by any Englishman now 
siir vi vi ng. (See CAZEE, LAW-OFFICEff, 
MOOLVEE). 

b. A slang Dhra-se in the army, for 
‘plain clothes.’ No doubt it is taken 
111 some way from a, but the transition 
is a little* obscure. [It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dreasing ■ gown, smoking - cap, and 
slipjiers, which was like the Oriental 
dre.s3 of the Maftl who was familiar 
in Enrojie from his appearance in 
Moliere’s Bourgeois GentiUwmme. Com- 
pare the French eti Pekin.'\ 

a.— 

1653. — “ Pendant la tempoate vno femme 
IndUstani mourut aur notro bord ; vn 
Moufti Poraan de la Secte des Scha'i (see 
SHEEAH) aasiata k cette derniere extr^mit^, 
luy douiiant esperance d’vno moilleuro via quo 
celle-cy, et d’vn Paradis, oii Ton auroit tout 
0 © quo Ton pent donirer ... ot la fit changer 
do Seote. . . la BveuLlayt-lt-Qinu, ed. 

1657, p. 281. 

1674.—“ Resolve to make a present to the 
Oovernurs of Chan^laput and Pallaveram, 
old friends of the Company, and now about 
to go to Golcondah, for the marriage of tho 
former with the daughter of the King’s Mufti 
or Churohman.” — Fort St. Geo. Contn,,, 
March 26. In Notes and £xtt., No. i. 80. 
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1767.— “3d. You will not let the Caiuy 
or Uufty receiye anything; from the teqantti 
unlawfully. ” — (JoUectorst JnstructmiSy in 
Army, 511. 

1777.— “The Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on the right of 
mheritanco claiiued by the widow and 
nephew of Shaba/ Beg Khan. . ► ."- Report 
OH the Patna Cun/ie, <] noted in Stephen's 
Nunicmiar and li. 167. 

1793.— “g XXXVI. The Cauzies and 
Muftis of the i»rovincial (Jourta of Appeal, 
ahalL aleo l)o cauzies and mufties of tiie 
eourta of circuit in the scvenil divisions, and 
‘^hall nut bo removable, except on proof to 
tlie sati.sfaction of the Govornor-Groneral in 
(louneil that they arc incapable, t>r have 
been guilty of misconduct. . . .“ — Ren. IX. 
0/1793. 

Fc. 1855.- 

“ Think'stthou 1 fear the dark vizier. 

Or the mufti's vengeful arm 'i " 

Ron Uaullier, The Cadi’s Daughter. '\ 

MUGK}, n.p. Beng. Magh. It i.s 
impoHsiblo to flcviate without rh‘U*ri- 
oration from Wilson’.s definition of thi« 
obacure name : “ A name (•oiiinioiily 
applied to tlie natives of Arahan, 
particularly those bordering on Bengal, 
or re.siding near the sea ; the people of 
l/hittagong.” It i.s be-side the qiie-stion 
of its origin or pro]»er api»lic*ution, to 
say, us Wilson goes on to .say, on the. 
authority of Lieut, (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arakanese disehuiii 
I he title, and re.strict it to a class held 
III contempt, viz. tin* de.8cendauts of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali luotbers. The 
]*roi)er names ol foreign nations in 
any language do not reciuive the 
sarietiou of the. nation to wtiom they 
are applied, and are often not recog- 
nised tiy the latter. German is not 
the German name for the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word. The 
origin of the. present word is very 
obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note: “There 
is good reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maga^ the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
in Magadha (modern Behar). The 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. For though this is 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are several legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman 
who marries a native princess, and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period. 1 .say this, although Buchanan 
appears to i-eject the theory (see Montg. 
Martin^ ii. 18 .wyy.)” The passage is 
quoted below. 

On the. other liaiid the Mahommedaii 
writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshii>j)CJ‘.s, and it seems 

i iossible that the u ord may liave been 
^er.s. magh- ‘magus.’ [See RisLeg^ 
Tribes and Castes., ii. 28 sey.] The 
Cliitlagoug Miiggs long furnished the 
he.st elas.s of native cooks in (.'alcutlu; 
hence the meaning of the last quota- 
tion below. 

158.5. — “ThoMogen, which be of the king- 
dom of Kccon (sou ARAKAN) and liamo, Ik» 
.stronger than the King of Ihiwiru ; so that 
rhntigani or Porto Grande (q.v.) w often 
under tho King of Kocori.”— Fitch, m 
llak-l. ii. 389. 

c. 1590. — (In a rountry adjoining Pegu) 
“there nro iiiine^. of niby and rliamoiid and 
gold anil silver and copper nnd petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has wav willi tho tribo of Magh about the 
minos , idso with tho triho of Tiparu th«'i*o 
are battles.”— (ong.) i. 388 ; [od. Jarnft, 
ii. 120]. 

C. 1604.— “ of Ihr Magh 

This short-sighted Kdja . . . becaimo elatud 
with the extent of his treasures and tho 
number of his olepbants. . . , Ho then 
openly rebelled, and assembling an army at 
Sumirgiinw laid scige to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . Itfijli Mdu Singh . . . despatch od 
a force. . . . I'hoBB soon brought tho Magh 
lltiju on<l all his forces to action . . . regard - 
loss of tho number of his boats and tho 
j stiongth of his artillery.” — Indgatallah, in 
KHiot, VI. 109. 

! 1638.— “Submi.ssion of Mnnok Rfil, the 
Mag Rdjd of Chittagong.” — Abdul-IIamkl 
Lafiori, in do. vii, 66. 

c. ]665. — “These many years there have 
always been in the Kingdom of Jiahin or 
Moy (read Mog) some Portuguese, nnd with 
thein a groat numher of thoir Christian 
Slaves, and other Franguis. . . . That was 
the refuge of the Run-awnys from Ooa, 
Ceilan, Coihin, Mafagtte (soo MALACCA), 
and all the.se «»thor places which tho Portu- 
gueses formerly held in the Indies ." — 
Renner, E.T. [». .53 ; [ed. Constable, 109]. 

1676. — “ In all Rengala this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but tho 
King of Mogue.” — Tavernier, E.T. i. 8. 

1752.—“. . . that as the time of tho 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
tho piniiaco to bo with thorn by the end of 
next month.” — In Long, p. 87. 

c. 1810.— "In a paper written by Dr. 
Ijoyden, that gentleman supposes . . . that 
Magadha is the county of the people whom 
we call Milgga. . . . The term mugg, these 
people assured me, is never used by either 
themselves or by the Hindus, except when 
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npeaking the jargon commonly called Ilindii- 
fitaiii by Europcanfi. . . — F. Buvhamuiy in 

JHaMn'ii Indiay ii. 18. 

1811.— “Mugs, a dirty and diagnsting 
people, but Htruiig and akilful. They are 
somewhat of the Malayan race." — *Sr)/ry/<a, iii. 

186f). — “That vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of course your cook is a Mug?" — 
Tht’ IhurL livngalow, 889. 

MUG-GUB, s. Hind, and Malir. 
mayar and makar^ troin Skt. mahmi 
‘a Ht*a-nionHter’ MACAREO). The 
destinclive hroan-ssiiontecl crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian nverh, 
formerly called (^nirodiluit h7p<trcaf)t.\ 
now ap]iarently siihdnided intti aeveral 
sorts or varieties. 

IGll. — “Alugutors or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur viafrh. . . ." -Ilaivknm, in 
l*K7\'hos, i. 4Hf). The word is here intended 
for magar-mats nr rmtc/di, ‘crocodile-fish.’ 

[1876.— Sec under NUZZER.] 

1878. - “The muggur is a gross pleb, and 
his fonturea stamp him as low born. His 
manners aro coarse."— 7*4 . Jioljnmvn, Jn Mif 
Indmn (iiirdrn, 82-8. 

1879. - “ Kn route I killed two crocodiles , 
they aie msunlly culled alligators, but that 
is 11 misnomer. J t ia the mugger . . . these 
muggers kill a good many people, and have 
a playful way of getting under u boat, and 
knocking off (he stcersinan with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterwards. 

^Spnrff &c , i. 1G8. 

1881 — “ Alligut^jr leather attains by u.so ii 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable . . . 
and it is iKissible that our rivers contain a 
''iifhcient number of the two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and the qanal (see 
GAVIAL) for the tanners an«l leather- 
dressers of Cawn]toro to oxpermiout upon.” 
ameer Mail^ April 26. 

MTTQOBABEE, n.]*. Ar. maghrahi^ 
‘western.’ This w'ord, ajiplied to 
western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be exjiected, not now coiniiion 
in India. It is the term that appears, 
iu tlie Hayraddiii Mograbbin of Quen- 
tin Durward. From gharh, the root of 
this word, the SjMiiiiards have the 
province of Algarve, and both Spanish 
and Portuguese have garbin, a west 
wjud. [The magioiuii in the tale of 
Alaeddin is a Maghraht, and to tins 
day in Languedoc and Gascony Mang- 
is used as a term of cursing. 
{Burton^ Ar. Nights^ x. 35, 379). 
Mnggerbee is used for a coin (see 
OUBBER).] 

1668. — “The proper toi^uo in which 
A vicena wrote is that which is used in Syria 
and Mesopotamia and in Persia ana in 


Tartary (from which latter Avioena came) 
and this tongue they call A rah/; and that 
of our Moors they call Magaraby, as much 
as to say Moorish of the West. . . ." — 
Garcia, f. 19t'. 

MULL, s. A ronlraction of Mulli- 
gatawny, and a]>plied as a distinctive 
aohriipict to members of the Service 
belonging to tlie Madras Presidency, 
a.s Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay people Ducks or Be- 
nighted. 

[1837.— “'riio Mulls have boon edited also 
by .nnothor occurronce . . . affecting rather 
the trading than fashiimable world."— Asi'afir 
Jouy'nal, DecemVior, p. 251 .] 

[18.62. — . . residents of Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
de.sigiiated ‘ Qui Hies,’ ‘ Ducks,’ ami 
‘ Mulls . — Nofcis and (i^teries, 1st sor. v. 
165.] 

1860 — “ It ys ane darke Londo, and thcr 
dwollen yo L'lniDariamt whereof spcketli 
Jlommts Focta in his Odi/s.ina, and to thys 
Dayo thoi clopen Tenehrosi or ’ ye Bonyghted 
ffolke.’ Bot thei clepon bernsclvys Mullys 
from MuUtgatnn'ncc wh**' ys ane of theyr 
goddy.s from wch thei bon ysprong.” — Ext. 
from a lately discovered MS. of Sir John, 
Muundevillc, 

MULLIGATAWNY, s. The name 
of this well-known sou]) is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil milayu4annir, 
‘pepper-water ’ ; showing the correct- 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent 
article to Madras, whence— and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there — the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1784.— 

“ In vam our hard fate wc repine ; 

In vain on our fortune wo rail ; 

On Mullaghee-tawny wo dmo, 

Or Congee, in Bangalore Jail.” 

Svrtg by a U-ontleman of the Navy 
(one of Hyder’s Prisoners), in 
JSeton-Karr, i. 18. 

[1823. — ... in a brason pot was mulnra 
taJinl, a hot vegetable soup, made chiefly 
from pepper and capsicums.”— ZToo/e, Alir- 
nuns in Madras, 2nd ed. 249.] 

MULMULL, s. Hind, malmal ; 
Muslin. 

[c. 1500.— “Malznal, per piece . . • 4 R.” 
— Ain, od. Blochmann, i. 94.] 

1688.—“ Yo said Ellis told your Petitioner 
that he would not take 600 Pieces of your 
Petitioner's mulmuUl unless your Peti- 
tioner gave him 200 Bups. which your 
Petitioner being poor could not do.” — 
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Petition of Rogoodefy Weaver of Hugly, in 
Utdgety Diary y March 26 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 73J. 

1705.-*‘Malle-molleB ot autre diveraos 
sortes de toiles . . . Htinquonjues et lea 
belles mousselinea.”— 78. 

MUNCHEEL, MANJEEL* s. 

Tliis word is proper to the S.W. foaat ; 
Malayal. manjUy viatirhaly from Skt. 
miincha. It is the ii;ime of u kind of 
Jiammock-litter used on that coast a.s 
a substitute for jialankiii or dooly. It 
is substotially the same us the dandy 
of the wimalaya, but mure elaborate. 
Correa describes but does not name it. 

l.^)61.— . , He came to the factory in 
a litter which men carried on their shoulders. 
Those are nmdo with thick canes, bent up- 
wards and arched, and from them are 
Huaponded some clothes half n fathom in 
width, and a fathom and a half ip length , 
and ut the extrowities pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from the pole , 
and upon this cloth a mattress of the saino 
size as the cloth . . the whole very splendid, 

and a.s rich as the goiitlemon . . . may 
desire." — Corrm, Thnr T’oya^a, &c., p. 199. 

1811. — “ The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of u mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in manjeels."— Lucfianun, 
Ckrutian Rexearclif^y 2nd ed., 171. 

1819.— “Mimcheel, n kind of litter re- 
sembling a seu-cot or hammock, hung to u 
long pole, with u moveable cover over the 
whole, to keep off the sun or ram. Six men 
will run with one from one end of the Malabar 
coast to the other, while twelve are necessary 
for the lightest palanquin."— Wdahy ii. 142. 

1844.— “ Muncheels, with poles complete. 

. . . Poles, Muncheel-, »spare." — Jammort’s 
Bombay Codty Ordnancf Nommefature. 

1862. — “Wo . . . started ... in Mun- 
■heelB or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
a shade over them, and carried by six men, 
who kept up unearthly yells the whole time." 
— Markham, Peru and Irulut, 353. 

c. 1886. — “When I landed at Diu, an 
officer met me with a Muncheel for my use, 
viz. a hammock slung to a nolo, and pro- 
tected by an awning."— if. -(/rn. R. H, 
Keatinge. 

A form of this word is used ut 
Reunion, where a kind of jialuiikints 
called le manchy.” It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle’s Poems ; 

c. 1868.- 

“ Sous un nuage frais de olaire mousseline 
Tous les dimanches au matin, 

Tu venaiB k la ville en manchy de rotin, 

Par les rampes de la colline." 

Le Manchy. 

The word has also been introduced 
by the Portuguese into Africa in the 
forms maxilla^ and mouhilla. 


1810. — “ . . . tangas, que olios chamSo 
maxilas."— MantimaSy iii. 434. 

1880.— “The Portuguese (in Quilliman) 
seldom even think of walking tho length of 
their own street, and ... go from house to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
machilla (pronounced madwefa). This 
usually consists of a pole placed upon the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wtK>d, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned -looking chair, 
or somotimos two. 'riien there is an awning 
over the ti>]*. hung all round with curtains. 
Each machilla requires about 0 Ui 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery."- J Jountty in K. Africa, by M. A. 
I*nngli‘, p. 89. 

MUNGOOSE, s. 'IMns i.s t he jiupn- 
bir Anglo-Indian name of the Indian 
iclineiiiiions re])resented in the Sontli 
by MamjuHta Muiujos (Elliot), or Her- 
pcdest griaeus ((leoilVoy) of naturalibts, 
and in Rengal by Ilerpcsira malaccetisns. 
[Hlanford {ihimmitlin, ilQ srqg.) iv,eog- 
iiise.s eight s])ef‘ies, the “Coniinoii 
Indian MungooHe” being deseiibed as 
HerpenU's nntn(jn.\ Tlie worii is IVlugu, 
vidTigtnu, or mwnijlm. In Upjier India 
the animal is called neu'ai, Jieold, or 
vyaul. Jerdon gnes numgrtK however 
us a Decoani and Mahr. word ; [Platts 
gives it as iliiilectic, and very doubt- 
fully derives it from Ski. imUdiu^ 
‘moving quickly.’ In Ar. it is hint- 
\trfis, ‘daughter of the bridegroom,’ in 
Egypt hitt or katt Enrdiin, ‘ Pharaoh’s 
cat’ {Barton, Ar. Night tt, ii. 369]. 

1673.—“. . . a MongoOBB is akin to a 
Ferret. . . ."—J'Yyri, 116. 

1681.— “The knowledge of these antidotal 
herbs they have learned from tho Moung- 
gutia, a kind of Ferret." — Knox, 116. 

1685, — “They have what they call a 
MangUB, creatures something different from 
ferrets ; those hold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they once discover them never give 
up till they have killed them." — Riheyrb, 
f. 66v. 

Bluteau gives the following as a 
quotation from a History of Ceylon, 
tr. from Portuguese into French, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1701, p. 163. It is in 
fact the gist of an anecaote in Ribeyro. 

“There are persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with them, 
although it is ill-tempered, for they prefer 
to be bitten by a maagOB to being killed by 
a Bnake." 

1774.— ’‘He (the Dhanna Raja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little lap-dog and a MungOOl, 
which he is very fond cA.—-Bogh*s Dwry, 
in MarHuatCs IShet, 27, 
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1790. — “Hia (Mr. Glan’a) ezperinienta 
have alao establiahed a very cunous faot, 
that the ichnoumon, or mungoOBe, which ia 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without danger to itself, does not 
use antidotes . . . Cut that tho poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocent. —Letter 
in Colehrooke 8 Life^ p. 40. 

1829. — “ 11 MongiiBe animate simile ad 
unii donnolu.”- Pam^ in df (Jubrntatm, <Sy. 
dei Viuffff. JtaL, ji. 279. 

MUNJEET, a. Hind, wnjlth, Skt. 

■mavjishfha ; a dyo-planl (Rubin (ordi- 
folidj L., N.O. CiiuJioiKirfnr) ; ‘Lciigal 
‘Madder.’ 

MUNNEEPORE, n.p. Properly 
Mnni'pur ; a <iuasi-iii(le]ieiidciil. Stale 
iMiiy between the iJritisIi district of 
Cai har on the extreme cast of Jleiigal, 
and llu! n]»])er ]iart of tlie late kiiigdoin 
of Burma, and in fact including a ]»art 
of the watershed het ween tin* ti ihiitaries 
of the Brahmai»utra and those of the 
Irawadi. ^I'he people an* ()f genuinely 
.Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid aspect , 
and the Stale, small and secluded as it 
IS, has had its turn in temporary con- 
(luest and domination, like almost all 
the States of Indo-China from the 
borders of Assam to t he mouth of the 
Mekong. Like the other Indo-Chine.se 
State.s, too, Manipur has it.s royal 
<hronicle, hut little seems to have heeii 
gathered from it. The Itfija.s and jieople 
nave, for a ])eriod which seems un- 
certain, profe.s.sed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of Mani]>ur hy 
Alompra, founder of tlie pre.seiit lUir- 
me.sp aynasl.y, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Covernineiit, and the conclu.sioii 
of a treaty, in cousequeuee of which a 
body of British sepoys was actually de- 
spatched in 1703, hut eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manijuir. 
After this, intercourse practically 
ceased till the period of our first 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun hy the Burmese, 
who also entered (>achar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Manipurl force, 
expellea them. Since then a British 
ofheer has alw^ays been resident at 
Manipur, and at one time (c. 1838-41) 
a gi’eat deal of lal)Our M'as expended 
on oneniiig a road between Cachar 
and Manipur. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Cnief-Commissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Manipur, 
in the close of 1890, led to the inflic- 


tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak. The Maha- 
raja, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing ytyir, and the State ia now under 
Bnti.sh niaiiagement during the min- 
ority of his successor.] 

This State has been called by a 
variety of names. Thu.s, in Rennell’s 
Mewoir and nims of India it hears 
the name of Mockloy. In Symes’s 
Nnrrntii'e^ and in ma]»H of that periodj 
it IS Cassay ; names, both of which 
have long disapjicared froii|k modern 
ma]Ks. Mecichy repr(‘sents tne name 
(Mnkli?) by will I'll the country was 
known in Ass:im ; Moyh (apparently 
a form of the same) uas the name in 
Cachar ; Kn-seuv Kit-tin^' (according to 
the Ava ])roiinnciation) is the name 
hy v\hu;h it is known to the Shaiis or 
Burme.‘»e. 

“I have earned my Arms to the 
cnit ft utx of t’UlNA ... on the other quarter 
J have reduced to my subjection tho major 
jairt of the Kiugiloin of Gaasay ; wlioso 
I loir I have taken ea])tive, see there he .sita 
heliiud 3 on. . . — Speech of Abmpra to 

fVo/f. lUikn at Mow luibdi . halriiuipRy Or, 

17.')9.- CaBBay, which . . . hos to the 
N. We^tw’ard of Ava, i" a Country, ho far 
as I can learn, hitherto unheard of in* 
Euroi»e. . . dd. 22 Juno 1759, 

in ibid. lit). 

[1702. — “ . . . tho President sent tho 
Hoard a lettor which he had received from 
Mr. Verolst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had heon made t«» him and 
his CViuneil b} the Kajah of Meckley to 
assist him in fibtaining redroH^^ . . . from 
tho Burinas. . . — Letter, in WhrHer, 

Early Rci-orda, 291.1 

17t)3. — “Meckley is a Hilly Country, 
and is hounded on the North, South, and 
West by largo tracts of Cookie Mnuntuina, 
which prevent any intercourse with tho 
countries hevoiul them ; and on the Ea«»t* 
by tho Biirnnipoota (see BUBRAM- 
POOTER) ; beyond the Hills, to the North 
hy Asum and Poong , 1o the Weat (^aflhar; 
to tho South and East tho BuiiMAH ( lountry, 
which lies between Meekley and China. . . . 
Tho liiirampoata is said to divide, Bonie 
w'here t<i the north of Poongy into two large 
brandies, one of which passes through 
Aram, nnd down by the way of />arm, tho 
other through PooNU into tho Burma 
Country.”— -4 of. of Meekley, by JhM 

Ooateen, in iJalrymples Or. Kej)., li. 477-478. 

,, “. . . there is about seven days 

plain country between MonavpoOT and 
Blirampootai, after crossing whioh, about 


• Here the Kyniidwnn R. is regarded ana braiinh 
or tlie UniUniaputra. See further on. 
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Mfven days, Jungle and Uilh, to the in- 
habited border of the Burmab country." — 
Ibid. 481. 

1793. — . . The first ridge of mountaine 
towards Thibet and Bootun, forms the limit 
of the survey to the north ; to which 1 may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farther 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Meckle^. . . . 'J'ho space between Bengal 
and China, is occupied by the province of 
Meckley and other districts, subject to the 
King of Burinah, or Ava. . . .” — Rennfll's 
Mt'imur, 295, 

1799. — ( Uef erring to 17i)7). “Elated with 
succoss Aloinpra returned to Monchaboo, 
now the a|at of imj)erial government. After 
some months ... ho took up arms against 
the Cassayers. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to adxance to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
information arrived that the Peguers had 
revolted. . . — Symes, Narrative, 41-42. 

„ “All the troopers in the King’s 
service are natives of CaBsay, who are 
much better horsemen than the Birmun.s.” 
—llnd. 318. 

1819.— “Beyond the point of Nogniglia 
(sec NEGBAIS), as far as A'/.en (see ASSAM), 
and even further, there i.s a small chain of 
mountains that divides Aracan and Cased 
from the Burmese. . . ."—Sangmnano, p. 33, 

1827.— “ The extensive area of the Burman 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom 1 have heard 
not loss than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Barmans, the Poguans or Talains, the 
Shuns or people of Lao, the CaSBay, or 
more correctly Kuthd. . . ." — CrawJ'urd's 
Journal, 21!% 

18.55.— “The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a largo Inidy of the 
))opulation in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the M ntmi . 
poorianB, or Kathd, as they are called by 
the Burmese. 

“These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who w'oro carried off in droves 
from their country by the Biirnmns in the 
time of King MenUiragyi and his ])rode- 
cesHors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of the metropolitan population, and they 
are largely diffused in nearly all the dis- 
tricts of Central Burma. . . . Whatever 
Work is in hand for the King or for any of 
the chief men near the capital, these people 
supply the labouring hands ; if boats have 
to be manned they furnish the rowers ; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any romuno- 
rution they may receive is very scanty and 
uncertain."— I'a/s, Mission to Ava, 153-154. 

MTJNSUBDAB. Hind, from Pers. 
•nuimabddrf ‘the holder of oflice or 
dignity ’ (Ar. 'ttmnmh). The term was 
used to indicate quasi-feudal dependents 
of the Mogul Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their fiupplying a certain number of 


liorse, 600, 1000 or more. In many 
cases the title wfis but nominal, and 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
Mr. Irvine discusses the question at 
engih and represents manmh by “the 
word ^rank,^ as its object was to settle 
precedence and fix gradation of pay ; 
it did not iiece.s.sarily imply the 
exercise of any particular oltice, and 
meant nothing beyond the fact that 
the holder was in the employ of the 
State, and bound in return to yield 
certain RerAdees wbeii called upon.” 
(J.R.A.S., July 1896, i*p. 510 

[1617.--“. . . slew one of thorn and 
twelve MaancipdareB." — S/,r T. line, Ilak. 
Sue. ii. 417 ; in ii. 41)1, “ MancipdarieB." 

[Ifi23. - “ . . . certain OfTicor-s of the 
Militia, wliom they call ManBubdir.”— P. 
de/fu Valh, link. St»c. i. 97. | 

c. lfit)5. “ManBebdars arc Cavaliers of 
Manseh, which in particular and honourable 
l‘ay ; imt so great nuloetl as that of tho 
Omralis . . . they being esleomcd as little 
Omra/ut, and of tlio nuik of those, that are 
advanced to that dignity." — Btrum', K.T. 
p. 67 ! [ed. ('unstable, 21.5], 

1673. — “MimBubdan or ])ottv omrahs." 
—Fryer, 195. 

1758.—“ ... a muusubdar or coiiinmndor 
of 6600 horse *'—Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 278. 

MUNTRA, s. Skt. mantra, ‘a text 
of the VeddA ; a magical formula.’ 

1612 — “ . . . 'Prnta da causa primeira, 
Rogundo O.S livroH (juu teiii, chamados 
'J'orum Mandra mole" [mantra-in ala, viHla 
'text'). — (Joutu, Dec. V. liv. vi. cup. 3. 

1776. — “ Mantur- a text of the Shuster." 
— Hallied, LWe, i>. 17. 

1817. — “ ... he is said to have found tho 
groat mantra, spoil or talisman." — Mill, 
Jlist. ii. 149 

MUNTEEE, B. Skt. Mnnlri. A 
minister or high otlicial. The word is 
especially affected in old Hindu States, 
and 111 the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States whicli derive tlieir ancient 
civili.satioii from India. It is the 
Avord which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin (q.v.). 

1810.— “When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja entered. . . . 
But as soon as the Itajuh seated himself, the 
muntrieB and high oflicers of state arrived 
themselves according to their rank."— In a 
Malay’s account of Government House at 
Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
Oraham, p. 200. 

[1811.— “Mantri.” See under OBANZAT. 

[1829.— “The Mantrls of Mewar prefer 
estates to pecuniary stipend, which gives 
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more consequence in every point of view." — 
Twl, Annala^ Calcutta reprint, i. 150.] 

MUNZIL, fi. Ar. manr.il, ‘ desciend- 
iiifj or alighting,’ liciKie the halting 
place of a stage or luarcli, a day’s 
stage. 

3685. — “Wo wore not able to reach 
Olifleon-doon (yc usual Menzill) but lay at 
a sorry Caravan Sarai.”--//r(^.7^.v, Dianf, 
July IJO , (Hak. Soc. i. ‘JOll. In i. 214, 
manzeill]. 

MUSCAT, j)ioj)erl,v Maakat. 
A ]»ort and city of N K. Arabia ; foi a 
long time the (!;i]»ital of ’Omfiii. (See 

IMAUM.) 

[1659. — “The Coveruor «)f the city was 
Chah-Nnvazo-kan . . . ilosoontlofl I'nmi the 
finciont rnneos of Machate. . . — limner, 

od. CoHstuhh', 711. J 

167J. “MuBchat." Soc und or IMAUM. 

MUSIC. Tlii'n* is no matter in which 
the sentiments of the people of India 
dill'er more from thosi* of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curious] \ 
enough tin* one kind of Western music 
which they ajijireciat.e, and seem to 
enjoy, is that ot the hagiujie. This is 
testihedhvOajitaiiiMunro in the pa.ssage 
mioted helow ; hut it was also shown 
miring Lord Canning’s Msit to Lahore 
in 1860, in a manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of l,he ]»resent 
writers. The, escort, consisted of part 
of a Highland regiment.. A venerahle 
Sikh chief who lieard the pipes ex- 
claimed : ‘That is indeed music* it 
is like tliat which we he,ar of in 
ancient story, which was so exquisite 
that the hearers heoaiiie inseiisihle 
(bekoshy 

1780. — “1’ho hag])ipo apjicars also to be u 
favourite instruinoTit among the natives, 
'rhoy have no tiiste indeed for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rather 
listen to this instrument a whole day than 
to an organ for ton iiiinutes,” — Mmiro’x 
JVun'atiw, 33. 

MUSK, s. We get this word from 
the Lat. muschtLs, Greek and 

the latter must have been got, jirobably 
through Persian, from the Skt. mushka, 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘a cod of 
musk.’ The oldest known European 
mention of the article is that wnicli 
we give from St. Jerome ; the oldest 
mescal prescription is in a work of 
Aetius, of Amida (c. 640). In the 


quotation from Cosmas the word used 
is At6<rxos, and kaduri. is a Skt. name, 
still, according to Boyle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himalaya. The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks KacTbptov, 
which is ail analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious. The Musk-deer 
(Afoschus mnacMfiriis, L.) is found 
throughout the Himfii'iya at elevations 
rarely (in sumnier) below 8000 feet, 
and extiuids east to the borders of 
Szechuen, and north to Siberia. 

i‘. 390.— “Odoris auiem Hiiavita8,*et diversa 
thymiainuta, ctamomiim, etcyphi, oenanthe, 
mUBCUB, oi peregriui luurLs pellicula, quod 
dissolutus ct amnloribiiH convoniat, nomo 
nisi disHolutus negat."— W, Jenme, in Lib. 
Scound. U(fv. Joriniumnn, od. Vafhrsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

c. .545. — “This little animal is the MuBk 
(ixotTxos). 'I'ho natives call it in their own 
tonguo KaffTovpi. Tliey hunt it and shoot 
it, and binding tight the l)lo*>d collected 
about the navol they cut this off, and this 
i.s the sweet smelling part of it, and what 
wo call muBk." Cosnuut J ndtropteuatrs, Bk. xi. 

[“Muake oommeth from 'J'artanu. . . . 
I'hcro is a certaine beast in Tartariu, which 
is Wilde and big as n wolfo, w’hich boast they 
take alme, and beat him to death with small 
stancs yt bus blood may be spread through 
his whole body, then they cut it in pieces, 
and (ako <»ut‘ull the bones, and beat the 
flesh w’lth the blood in n mortar very smal, 
und dry it, and make purses to put it in of 
the skin, and those bo tho Clods ol Musko." — 
(Jdfuar Frederick, in HaU. ii. 372. J 

1C73. — “MuBk. Tt is best to buy it in 
the Cod . . . that which openeth with a 
bright Moxk colour is best."— Fryrr, 212. 

M0SK-EAT,s. Tliepop uhii' name 
of the Sorez caerulfiscens, Jerdon, [Orori- 
dura caervlm, Blaiifordl an animal 
having much the figure of the common 
shrew, but nearly hr large as a small 
brown rat. It diffuses a strong musky 
odour, so ]>enetrative that it is 
commonly asserted to affect bottled 
beer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdon judiciously observes, 
it is mucli more probable that the 
corks have been affected before being 
used in bottling; [and Blanford 
(Mammalin, 237) writes that “the 
absurd story ... is less credited in 
India than it formerly was, owing to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported l<o India are not 
liable to be teinted.”] When the 
female is in heat she is often seen to 
be followed by a string of males 
giving out the odour strongly. Can 
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this be the mm peregrmus mentioned 
by St. Jerome (see MUSK), as W 
Vincenzo supposes ? 

c. lf)90. — “Here (in 'J’oomtm Bekhrad, n. 
of Kabul K.) are al»u mice that have a hno 
BlUBky Boent.” - A f/rm, by Ukuticin (1800) 
ii. 166 ; [od. .Jan'ett, ii 406J. 

[1508. — “They are culled sweet smelling 
Rattea, for they have a smell us if they were 
fullolMuBke." — L 'niscluitm, Hak. Sou. i. 1103. | 

1653 - “ IjCs rats d’lride sont dc donx 
Bortos. . . . Lu dtiUMCsinc osiiecu ijue les 
Portugui.s appolletit rheroao ou odoriforant 
est de la figure d’vn furot ” (a ferret), “mais 
extremoment j)etii, sn morsoiiro est vcno- 
nouse. Lorsqu'il entro on vne chambre Ton 
le sent incontiiieut, ot Ton rontond crier 
kriJcy kril\ hnh." — Ih la liunlUnje-le-iionz, 
cd. 1657, p. *256 1 may n<»te on tins 

that .lordon says of the Snrex m arm ns, - 
the largo musk-rat of China, Burma, aiul 
the Malny countries, extending into L(»\\or 
Bengal and Southern India, cHpocially the 
Malabar coast, where it is sain to be the 
coinuion species (therefore prolmblv that 
known to onr author), — that the lute is 
considered venomous by the natives {Mam- 
viah, p. 54), [a belief for which, acc«)rding 
to Blunford (/.<. ]i. *236), there is no founda- 
tion]. 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria, speaking of his 
first acquaintance with this animal (// ratio 
drl muacu), which occurred in the Cu)»ucliin 
Convent at Surat, .says with simplicity (or 
malignity '(): “I wa.s astonished to perceive 
an odour so fragrant* in the vicinity of 
those most religious Fathers, with wliom 1 
waa at the moment in conversation.” — 
Vta^gio, p. 385. 

1681. — “This country has its vermin also. 
They have a .sort of Kats they cull lHuBk- 
ratB, liecauao they smell strong of musk 
These the inhabitants Ho nr»t eat of, lint 
of all other sorts of Rais they do.” Knox, 

p. 31. 

1789. — H. Munrn in hi.s Karratirr (p. 34) 
absurdly onotigb identities this aiiiinaJ with 
the Bandicoot, q.v. 

1813. — See Kta-hra, Or. Mem. i. 42 ; I ‘2nd. 
ed. i. 26]. 

MUSLIN, H. There Hceims to lu* no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Muu^l or Maii.sil) on the 
Tigris,! and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but 
parently not always that of the thin 
8emi-trans])areut tissue to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) .says that 
the Arabs employ maunli in the same 

* Stapiva d’vdlre tanta fragran/Ji.'’ Tim 
Scotchman is laughed at for “reeling" a smell, 
but hero the Italian heura one ! 

t We have ssen, liowever, sonfiewhere an in- 
Mnious Buggestion that the word really cams 
from ilfaifolia (the country about MiiHulipatain, 
according to Ptolemy), whlrli even in ancient 
tlmea was fantouH for line cotton textures. 


sense as our word, quoting the Arabian 
Niffhts (Ma(*naghten’.s ed., i. 176, and 
ii. 169), ill both of which the. word 
indicates the material of n fine turban. 
[Burton (i. 211) traiiahites ‘Mosul 

stuff,’ and snys it iiiny mean either of 
‘Mosul fashion,’ rir muslin.] The 
quotation from De.s, ns w’ell as that 
from Marco Polo, seems to apjdy to a 
different texture from what we call 
nni.slin 

1*298. — “All the cloths of gold and silk 
that arc called MoBOlina arc made in this 
country (Mausiil).” - ■ JA/nn /W«, BU. i. 
chap. 5. 

c. 1544. — Almus'ioH e.st rcgio in Mo.so- 
potumia, in qua tcxiiutur tclae ex bomliyco 
valdc imlohruo, (jimc aj)iid Syros ct Aegyj*- 
tioH et apiid iiicrcaloi-e.s V cnctos apiiol- 
laiitur mUBBOli, c\ hoc rcgi()iii.s nomine. Ft 
principe.s Acgy)»tii ot Syri, tenijioro aostatis 
Hodontes in l(»co honor.iuilion indiiunt vu.stes 
ex hujiismodi mUBBOli.” Jielhi- 

u*usla, Arabicorum nomitmm quae in libris 
Amrrmnae .sjiarsiiii legebaiitur I ntn-pretutio. 

1573.— “. ; . yon have all .si)rls of 
<5otton wi>rk.s, flundkorchiefs, long Fillets, 
(lirdlos . . . and other sorts, by tho Ara- 
liians calleii MOBSellini (after the CVmntry 
Mvsmh, from whence they are brought, 
w'hich IS situated in Mesojiotimia), by us 
Muslin.” - JUmwol/, i>. 81. 

c. 1580.— “Fo! the rest the said Agitiiii 
(misprint for Magnum, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white muBBOlO or .vr.smi (q ; having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
tho brca.st .” — (lusiKiro /ittUn, f. 33&. 

1673.— “bo drap qu’on estend sur Jo.s 
nuitelus est d’uno toillo nu.ssy fine ijue do 
la mouBcelme.” — App. to Jonrtial t/'.lnf, 
(Jidland, li. 198 

168.5. -- " I have boon told by several, that 
mUBoelin (so much in use hero for cravats) 
and Callhjo (!), unci tho most of tho Indian 
linens, are made of nettles, and I soe not 
the lca.st imjirobability but that they may 
bo made of tho fibres of them." — />r. Hans 
Sloanv to Mr. ttmf, in liaif Curreajjondenrr, 
1848, p. 163. 

c. 1760.— “This city (]Vlo.sul)’s manufac- 
ture is MuBBolin I road MuBBOlen] (a cotton 
clotli) W'hich they make very strong and 
pretty fine, and sell for tho Kuropoaii and 
other marketa .” — I ns, Votfuye, p. 3*24. 

MUSNUD, H.— Ar. mamady 

from root mnad^ ‘he leaned or rested 
upon it.’ The large cushion, &c., used 
hy native Princes in India, in place of 
a throne. 

1752.— “Sulabat-jii^ . . . went through 
the ceremony of aitting on the musnud or 
throne." — Orwe, ed. 1803, i. 250. 

1757.— “On the 29th the Colonel went to 
the SuulMih’s Palace, and in the presence 
of all the lUtjuhB and great men of the oourt» 
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lod him tt> tho MuBland. . . Reflexions 
ht! Luke Scrofton^ fCstj., ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1803.— “The Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to V)o seated on the milBIlud." — A. 
Wrlleslni, in Munro's L\fi\ i. 343. 

1809. — “In it was a muBnud, with a 
cur})et, and a little on one side wore chairs 
on a white cloth. ”—Arf. Valentia, i. 346. 

1824.— “They spread fresh cnr)»ol.H, and 
prefwirod tlie royal muBnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl.”— liaho, cd. 
183ri, p. 142. 

1827.— “The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 
flisnioimterl from his elephant, and ofcii]iied 
tho musniid, or throne of cn.shioiis.'' Str 
W. Sur^foit's eh. xiv. 

MUSS-^LA, s. 1\ II. (with 
( liaiige of sciiHf frojii Ar. ])1. 

of inasUiha) ‘ jiicitevials, iiigivdieiit.s’ 
lit. for the jTood of, or things 

or uH'airs coiKliicive to good.’ Thougli 
.soiiieLirnefl used for the ingredients of 
any mi \l lire, o/. to form u cemeiit, Llie 
most usual aimlication is to spices, 
eurry-stufls and tlie like. There is a 
tradition of a very gallant (foveriioi’- 
General that lie had found it very 
tolerable, on a sharp hut brief eam- 
paigii, to “roiigli it on chupraBsies 
and musBaulcneefl ” (4<i.v.), meaning 
ihupdttiex and mnsi^alht. 

1780.— “A doso of xnarsall, <>r purgative 
hj'icos.” — Mtinro, A’a/m/m*, 8,'>. 

1809. — “ At tho next hut Iho woman w’as 
gniuling miasala or curr} -.stiitt on a flat 
Mnnoth stono with another shaped like a 
rolling pm.” Muria (irahain, 20. 

MUSSAUL, H. Hind. from Ar. 
mash'al^ ‘a torch.’ Tt is usually made 
of rugs wiv'ijit round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil from an earthen 
pot. 

c. 1407.- “Suddenly, in tho niid.st of Ihe 
night they .saw tli'j Sultan’s cam]) approach- 
ing, accompanied hy a groat nunihcr of 
maBhal.”— d Wurw.'rti/-, in N, i(- Lxts. xiv. 
l*t. i. If, 3. 

1673.- “The Duties* march like Furie.s 
with their lighted mUBSalB in their hund.s, 
they arc Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop liko our Beacons, and sot on fire by 
stinking tkgHfl-^Fnjer, 33. 

]70r».- “. . . fianihoaux qu’ils apiiellent 
MajiBalleB.”— Z io7//>7', 89. 

1809.— “Those MUBBal or link-boys.” — 
Lri. Valmtia. i. 17. 


* i>eofl, a torch-bearer. Thus Ilabcr : “ If the 
j'nij>eror or chief iiohility (in India) at any time 
have occasion for a light oy night, Ihitse filthy 
DeutUe bring in tlieir lamps, which tlmy carry up 
to their master, and stand holding it close by his 
Hide 7i«6er, BBS. 


1810. — “The MoBaul, or flambeau, ooii- 
sists of old rags, wrapped very closely ‘round 
a small stick." — Wtl/iamson, V. M. i. 219. 

[1813. — “These nocturnal processions il- 
lumined by many hundred masBaulB or 
torches, illustrate tho jiaroblo of tho ton 
virgins. . . ."—Forbes, Or, Mem, 2nd ed. 
li. 274. 

[18.')7.— “ Near him was another Hindoo 
... ho is called a MUBBal ; ami the lamps 
and lights are his spori..] department.” — 
jAuly Fatkfaud, Chow-Chuff 2nd ed. i. 35.] 

MUSSAULOHEE, s. Hind, mneh’- 
alrht from mai>h\il (sec MtlSSAUL), 
with tlip Turkish tcvmiuatioii clily 
gciuMiilly implying iiii agent. [In the 
Arabian N'lghis (/furhn/, i. 239) al- 
masJui'ili IS the c.vecntioner.] Tlic 
word ])ri)]>erly nicana a link-h«>y, and 
was formerly familiar in that sense as 
the ejuthet of tlie person who ran 
alongside of a palanivin on a night 
joiirnc\, hearing a muSBaul- “lu 
Central India it is the s])eoial duty of 
the harher {ntU) to carry the torch ; 
hence mu com inoiily = ‘ torch-hearer’” 
{M.Mrii. Knitiiajr). Tlie woni [or 
sometimes in the, corrupt form mus- 
Baul] Js ho\vi‘vcr still more Ireiiueiit as 
applied to a humble domestic, whose 
duty w'ns formerly of a like kind, a.s 
may be seen in tlie ([notation from 
Ld. \'aleutia, l)Ut wdio now looks after 
lamns and washes dishes, &c., in old 
English ]»hrasi* ‘ji scullion.’ 

1610. — “lie always had in service .500 
MassalgeeB.”— /'V)((;A, in Durcbeut, i. 432. 

1662. —(In Asftin) “they fix the head of 
the cor]>so rigidly with polos, anil put a lamj) 
w'lth ]>leiit> of oil, and u maBh’alohi [torch- 
bearer) alive into tho vault, to look after 
tho hull]).” ' Shihdbudd'm Td/ish^ tr. hy 
Jifoc/nminif ill J.A.S./i. xli. Pt. i. 82. 

[166.5. — “They (flambeaux) merely con- 
sist of a ])ieco of iron hufted in a stick, and 
.surrounded at tho extremity with linen rags 
steeped in oil, which are renewed ... by 
the MasalchiB, or link boys, who can^ the 
oil in long narrow-ncckcd vessels of iron or 
brass.”— yicDttV)-, ed. (7e)Mto6/r,‘361.] 

1673.— “Trois MaBBalglB du Grand Sei- 
gneur vinroiit faire hoiinour k. M. I’Ambas- 
sudeur uvec lours foiix allum^s .” — Journal 
d'Anl. Oaltandf ii. 103. 

1686. — “After strict examination he 
chose out 2 por.soiis, the Chout (Chaus f), an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tent that night, and my MOBsalagee, a 
person who carries the light before me in 
the night.” — Hedges^ Diary ^ July 2; [Hak. 
Soo. i. 232]. 

[1775. — “ . . . KUwluirgueB, Toroh- 
bearers.” — Letter of W, MackraJbief in 
Francis, Letters, i. 227.] 
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1791.—“. . . uri masolchi, ou j)orto- 
flambeau, pour la iiuit.” — Ji. de St. 

La OuiuniUre Indievne^ 16. 

1809. — “It is univers/illy the custom to. 
<lrive out between sunset aud dinner. The 
MaBBalcheeB, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on thoir return, and 
run before them, at the full rnto of eight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanade produce n sin- 
gular and pleasing effect. VahntUt, 

1. 240 

ISl'i.— “The occu{)ation of maBBaulchee, 
t)r torch -bearer, although generally allotted 
U) the village barber, in the juirgannaa 
under my charge, may vary in other dis- 
tricts ” — Forbes^ (Jr. Mevi. ii. 417 ; |2nd ed. 
ii. 4yj. 

1826. — “After a short conversation, they 
went away, and quickly returned at the 
head of 200 men, nccomjjaniod by MuB- 
SalcheeB or torch - bearers ” — l\in(l urang 
llarl, 5o7 ; [«<!. 1873, ii. 69J. 

[18:il. -“. . . amOBBOlei, or man to light 
up the place.”— ,/e«ratt/, N S. v. 197. J 

MUSSENDOM, GAPE, n.]) Tlu* 
extivine eastern jioint of Arabia, at 
tlie entrance of tlie TVrsian (4nlf. 
Properly sneaking, it is tlie extremity 
of a small precipitous island of the 
name, which protrudes beyond the 
N.E. horn of ’Oiuiiii. The name is 
written Masandim in the ma]) which 
7)r. Badger gives with his H. of U'Jnmn. 
But it is lids Masandam (or ]>os3ibly 
Mas(indurn) in the Moht of Sidi 'All 
Kapudan (J. As. Sor. Ben.., v. 459). 
Sjirenger writes Musiuidaia (Alt. Uomj 
Arahims^ p. 107). [Morier give.s 
another exjdanation (see the ijuoUition 
below).] 

l.^dU. — “. . . it (the coast) trends to the 
N.E. by N. .yo leagues until Cape Mocondon, 
which iH (it the mouth of the (juu of I'ersiu.” 
— Barbom, 32. 

15o3. — “. . . before yon come to (*apc 
Mo^anda.!!, which I'tolemy calls Amhoro 
{'Aaaftuif &Kpoy) and which he puts in 23^", 
luit which wo put ill 2G" ; and here temiin- 
atos our first divisi(jn " (of the Eastern 
Coasts).— /irfVros, I. ix. 1. 

1572.- 

“ Olha o cabo Asaboro ijiie chnmado 

Agoru he Mopandao dos nnvegantes : 

Por iiqui entra o lago, quo he fechado 

De Arabia, o Porsias terras abiindautos.” 

CantOe^, X. 102. 

By Burton : 

“ Behold of AsabGn the Hoad, now hight 

MoBandam, by the men who plough the 
Main: 

Here lies the Gulf whose long and lake- 
like Bight, 

parts Araby from fertile Persia’s plain.” 


'The fact that the pciet ooiiics the misprint 
or mistake of Barros in Asaboro, shows how 
he made use of that historian. 

1673. — “On the one side St. Juques (see 
JASK) his Headland, on the other that of 
MuBBendown apiioared, and afore Sunset wo 
ontoTod the Straights Mouth.” — Frjfrr, 221. 

1727. — “The same (Jhain of rocky Moun- 
tains continue ns high as Zcar, above Cape 
Masenden, which Cape and Capo .Tuque.*! 
begin the Gulf of I’ersia .” — A Hamilton^ 
i. 71 ; [od. 1744, i. 73J. 

1777.— “At the month of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads into the Persian 
giilph, lies the island of Qombroon” (0 — 
liagnal, tr. 1777, i. 86. 

[1808. — “MuBSeldom is a still stronger 
instance of the perversion of words. The 
genuine mime of this head-land is Mama 
Srlemeh, who w'as a femalt* saint of Arabia, 
and lived on the spot or m its neighbour- 
hood.” — Mu! ('T, ,/inirnrii through J'ersia, p. 6.] 

MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT^ s. 'riie .surf boat used on tlie 
(’oromaiidel Coast ; of fapacioiis size, 
aud fonned i^f plank,*' sewn fogellier 
with coir-twiup, ; the open j(>ints being 
made good with a caulking or wadding 
of tavjHted coir. Tin origin of the 
word 1.S very ol)H(‘iir<’. Leyden thought 

it wa.s derived from “ A/ . . . the 

Mahratta tern: for fi.sh ” (Morion's Life 
■}f Leyden, 64). A.s .a matter of fact 
tlie Mahr. word for fi.sh is mdsoli, 
Kouk. mdsftJt. This etymology is sub- 
.slantially adojited by lip. He.ber (.see 
below) ; [aud by the conijnler of the 
Aladras (lloss., who gives Tel. mOstila, 
Hind, vtachhli]. But it may he that 
the word is Rome Arabic sea- term not 
in the dictionaries. Indeed, if the 
term n.sed hy C. Federici (below) be 
not a clerical error, it Hugge.st.s a 
jiossible etymology from tlie Ar. 
masndy Min* tibrou.s bark of the jialm- 
tree, a rope made of it’ Another 
suggestion is from the Ar. mauml^ 
‘joined,’ as ojiposed to ‘dug-out,’ or 
canoes ; or po.ssil)ly it may be from 
wiihsUl, ‘tax,’ if these boats were 
subject to a tax. Lastly it is possible 
that the name may he connected with 
Masulipatam ( 4 -v.), where similar 
boats would seem to have been in use 
(.see Fryer, 26). But these are conjec- 
tures. I’he quotation from Gasparo 
Balbi gives a good account of the 
handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

c. 1560.— “SpaventoBa cosa'^ chi nO ha 
pib viatu, riinbarcare e abaroar le meroantie 
« le poraone a Ban Tomb . . . adoporano 
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certe barchotte fatto apOMta molto alte e 
liLFf^he, ch’ OHsi chiamanu Masildi, o Aono 
fatte ooii tauolo Hottili, o f(iri eorde sottili 
<'usite insiome vna taiiola con laltro," &c. 
^thorc follows a very correct description of 
tboirune). — C. Ddenci, in 

c. IfiHO. — . . whore (Ne^'njwtam) they 
cannot land anythin)' hut in llio Ma<;ule8 of 
the same (unnitry."- Privior e JJoura, &c., 
f. 9:{. 

e. 1582. — . . There i.s always a heavy 
sea there (San Thom^), from swell »>r stonn ; 
M» tlie mcrchandi.se and [»aHson^rers are tnuiM- i 
ported from .shiphoanl t«) the town certain | 
boats which are sewn witli (mo cords, anti 
>vhcn they approach the beach, where the 
sea breaks with ^rreat vioUmicu, tliey wait 
till the jieriloiis wave has past, and then, in 
the interval hotween one wave and the next, 
those boatmen jmll w'ith prreat force, and so 
run ashore ; and boiuj' there tivertaken by 
the waves they arc carried still further up 
tht! lioach. And tlio boats do not break, 
tiecaiiso they give to the wave, and because 
the heaoh is covered with sand, and the 
Itoats .stand uiiright on thoir bottoms.” - 
</. liafhi, f. 89. 

1^73.—“! w'ont ashore in a Mussoola, a 
I tint wherein ten Mon paddle, the two 
siftennost of whom arc Htyorsinoii, using their 
J’addlos instead of a Rudder. The Boat i.s 
not strengthened wnth Kiioo-Tiinbors, us ours 
■ire; the bondod I’lunks arc .sowed togetlier 
wiih Rope-Yarn of the Cocoo, and calked 
vitli Davnuur (see DAMMER) (a .sort of 
UcHin tukon out of the Sea). artitioinlly 
that it yields to every ambitious Surf.” ! 

/Vi/rr, 37. 

1 1(177 - “ Mesullae ” Sec MUCOA-l 

1(578. — “Three Knglishmon drowned by 
ujisottinp of a MuBSOola lioat. ^’hc fourth 
•on board saved with the help of the 
Murhwiis" (see MUCOA). — /'(• A'(. 

-Con.vi., Aug. 13. Notes and Ea Is., No. i. p. 78. 

1(579.— “A Musaoolee being overturned, 
•ilthough it w'as very .smooth water and no 
Nurf, and one Englishman hoing drowned, a 
Dutcliiuan being with difficulty recovered, 
the Boatmen were soi/.ed and put in pnaon, 
one e.seaping. ” — /6/tf . .liilv 14. In No. 
11. p. 1C. 

(1 (583. — “ This Evening about seven n ( 'lock 
a ISuBBUla coming ashoar . . . was overaott 
111 the Surf and all four drowned."— iVtWf//e, 
Ft. El. (Jeo. Ist ser. ii. .54.] 

1C85. — “This morning two SIiiBOOlaB and 
two PattamaraUB came off to yo Shippe."— 
Jfedfjef, JJiary, Fob. 3 ; [Huk. S<xj. i. 182], 

1760. — “Aa noon as the yawls and pin- 
naces rea,ched the surf they dropped their 
grapIingB, and cast off the masoolas, which 
immediately rowed ashore, and landed the 
troops.”— Onne, iii. 617. 

1762.— “No European boat can land, but 
t ho natives make use of a boat of a particular 
s-onstruction called a MauBOlo," ic.— 

Arffer of Janies RmnjtU^ April 1. 

[1773.—“. . . the governor . . . sent 
-also four Mouulas, or cnuntiw boats, to 
4icGommodate him. . . /<w, 182.] 


1783. — “The want of MaSBOOla boats 
(built expressly for ero.s.sing the surf) will 
be severely felt.”— In Lfv of Co/ebrooke, 9. 

1826 — “The maBUli-lKjats (which first 
word is merely a eorruption of ‘muehli,’ 
fish) have been often described, and except 
that they are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
they very much resemble the high, deep, 
charcoal boats . . . on the Clangcs." — Heher, 
ed. 1844, ii. 174. 

1879.—“ Madras has no harbour ; nothing 
but a long open beach, on which the surf 
dashes with tromendoiis vieletice. Unluoky 
passengers were not landed there in the 
ordinary soii-se of tlie term, but were tlin)wn 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
clastic Masulah boats, and were occasionally 
earned off by sharks, if the said boats 
chanced to be upset in the rollers.”- AVify 
/ifttevf. Sept. 20. 

MUSSUCK, M. Tliti leHtlieni water- 
lag, consist iTig of tin* entire skin of 
a large goat, .stript of the hair and 
(lre.s.sed, which is carric'd hy a bhishti 
(sec BHEESTY). Hind, mashak, Skt. 
mnmkft. 

1 1610. • “MuBBOcke.” Soc under RUPEE. 

[1751.— “7 hands of Muauk” (probably 
meaning /Ifiistis ), — In Yvli', lit'dyn' Diarjf, 
Ilak. Soc. Jl. XI.] 

1812.— “ Might] it not be worth while (o 
try the exjxirimcnt of having ' xnUBBllckB * 
made of waterproof cloth in England 
So (t. Arthin, in Jnd, Adm. tf JjOid Ellen- 
boiot((/hf 220. 

MUSSULMAN, adj . and a. Mahon i - 
inedan. Mudim^ ‘resigning’ or ‘snh- 
niitting’ (.sr. imeself to (lod), Ib the 
name giyen by Mahoinincd to the 
Faithfii]. The Persian jilural of this is 
Mmliimhi, which ajijiear.s to have been 
adojited a.s a .singular, and tlio word 
Mmlimdn or Mmdmdv thus formed. 
[Others e.\iilain it as either from Ar. 
pi. Mudimin^ or from Mudim-mCWf 
‘like a Mn.slini,’ the former of which 
is adopted by Platts as moat probable.] 

1246. — “IntraviniuH torraru BiBern^O- 
rum. Isti homines linguam Comanicam 
l(K]uebantur, otadhuc loquuntur ; sed logom 
Snrrneononiin ionont.” — 1‘lam Carpini, in 
Rec. de Vvifages, &c. iv. 750. 

c. 1540.—“. . . diHse por tros vezes, Lah, 
hllahy hiltih, loft MuhamM ro(;ol lialaii, o 
MaBBOleymoeilB f homes juntos da aanta ley 
de Mafamede." — Pinio^ ch. lix. 

1559 .— “Although each horde (of Tartars) 
has its proper name, e.g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensians . . . and many 
others, which ore in tnith Mahometans j yet 
do they hold it for a gnevous insult and 
reproaoh to be called and styled Turkt ; they 
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wish to 1)6 styled BeBermani, und by this 
name the TnrKR also desire to be styled." — 
Eerberstntif in Ramusio, ii. f. 171. 

[1568. — “ I have noted hero before that if 
any Christian will become n BuBonnaA, . . . 
and be a Muhumetan of their religion, they 
give him any gifts . . Edmu'd^ in 

HM. i. 442. 1 

c. 1.580. — “Tntti HO|^irndctti Tartan .negui- 
tano la fode de’ Turchi et alia Turchosen cre- 
dono, ma si togono a gran vergogna, o molto 
si corrociano I’csser dctti Turchi, aocondo chc 
air incontro godonn d'esser BeBurmani, cio^ 
gStc oletta, chiamati.” — /Mserlttnuw drf/a 
ikinmitia Ktyropm del niagn. caval. 
(irapnino, in liamusin, ii. Pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619.-“. . . 1 MuBulmani, cioJ* i sal- 
vati : cho cosa ]>a///.amcntc si chiamano fra 
di loro i maomettaiii. 7’ defhi i. 794. 

,, ‘‘The precepts of the MoBlemanB 
are first, ciroiimcisioii . . —h'abneJ Sunufa, 
in Purc/ias, li. 1504. 

16.53. — “ . . . SOD infanterio d’lndistannis 
ManBUlmans, ou Indieiis du la sucto des 
Sonnis."— /u JiouHaye-h-Uonz, od. 1657, 
233. 

1673.— “ Yot. here are a .sort of bold, lusty, 
and mo.st an end, drunken Beggars ol the 
MtiBBlBmen Cast, that if they see u Christian 
in good clothes, mounted ou a stately horse 
. . are presently upon their Punctilio’s 

with (lod Almighty, and interrogate him. 
Why he suffers him to go a Foot, and in 
Rags, and this CuJ^rry (see GAFFEB*) (Cn- 
boliover) to vaunt it thus ’ 7'V//t’r, 91. 

1788. — “-We escape an ambiguous ternnnn- 
tion by adopting Moximi, instead t>f IHuBUl- 
man in the plural number."— prof, 
to vol. iv. 

MUST, adj. Porn, mast, ‘ drunk.’ 
Tt is aiiplied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
as elephants and camels, in a state of 
}ierioaical excitement, 

[1882. — “ Kits of Must differ in duration 
in different animals (elephants) ; in some 
they last for a few weeks, lu others f(»r CA'on 
four or five months." — iianderson, I'hirieen 
Years, 3rd ed., 59.] 

MUSTEES, MESTIZ, &c., s. A 
half-caste. A corruption of the Port. 

having the .same meaning; “a 
iiiixlmg ; apjuied to human l>ejng.s and 
animals born of a fatlier and motlier 
of different species, like a mule" 
(Bluteau ) ; French, Tn^tis and mdtif. 

1.546. — “The Governor in honour of this 
great action (the victory at Diu) ordered 
that all the mestii^B who were in Dio should 
be inscri^d in the Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should bo assigned to them, — 
subject to the King’s confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
moBti^o of India should be given pay or 
subsistence ; for, as it was laid down, it was 


their duty to serve for nothing, seeing that 
they had their bouses and heritages m the 
country, and being on their native soil were 
bound to defend it.”— Corrwt, iv. 580. 

1.5.52. — “ . . . the sight of whom as soon 
as they came, caused immediately to gather 
about them a number of the natives, Moor'* 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appearance, and some of thorn only swarthy,, 
us being miBti 90 B." — Jiurrox, 1. ii. 1. 

1.586. — “ . , , che so sono nati qua di 
doune indiano, gli domanduiio meatizi." — 
Sitssi fti, in lie Li idurnatis, 188. 

1.588.—“ . . . an Intorpretour . . . which 
was a MeBtizo, tbnt is luilfo an Indian, and 
halfe aPurtiigall." — Candish,\nIlaU.\v. 337. 

c. 1610. — “ Le (’iipitaine et les Marchaiids 
esioiont MestifB, Ics autres Indions (7hri.s- 
Umw^hv.." —J‘yra)d df Laval, i. 165; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78 ; also see i. 240). Thi.-^ author ho^ 
also M4tifB (ii lU ; [Hak. Soc. i 373]), and 
apiin ! “ . . . qii'ila appelleni Metices, 
cost a dire Metifs, ineslez ” (ii. 23; [Hak. 
iSoc 11. 3HJ). 

,, “ le vy vne mou-stro gonerullo de 

tou^s les Ilabitans portaiis urines, tant 
Poriuguis i]ue Metices ct Indions, and so 
trouucrent onviion 4000”—Mvqui't, 3.52. 

[161,5. — “ A Mestiso came to demand ini.s 
sage ID our junck hntn/, Hak. 

Soc, i. 216.] 

16.53 - (At Gon) “ 1 es MestiBBOB sont do 
pliLsieurs sortes, mais fort rncspri.sez dcf* 
IteinolB ot (:!a.sti., 80 s (see CASTEES), parro 
(ju’il y a eu vn ))ou de sang noir dans la 
goneratioii tie lenrs anccstres ... la iucho 
d’aiioir oil pour ancestro une Indionnelour 
dcmeiire lustpics ii la contiesme generation : 
iJ.s [omuont loutosfois e.stro soldats et Capi 
taino.s de fortores.seB on de vaiH.soaux, s’ils. 
font profes.sion de suiiire les armes, et s’ils 
se iettent du custd de I’Kglise ils pouuent 
cstro Loot ours, nmis non Prouineiaux.’’- 
Dr la /hntf/aije-fe-(ioi(z, od. 16.57, p. 226. 

c. 1665. --“And, in a word, lienyale is a 
country abounding in all things , and ’tia 
for this very reason that so many Portv 
giiose, MeBtickB, and other Christians an^ 
fled thither." — Jiernia', F..T. 140; [ed. 
(lonstablr, 438], 

[1673. “ Beyond the Outworks live a few 

Portiigals MuBteroBB or MisteradoBB. ’’— 

Fryer, 57. ) 

1678.— “Noo Roman Catholick or Papist^ 
whether Knglish or of any other nation 
shall bear office in this Garrison, and shall 
have no mure pay than 80 faJUUm per 
mensem, as private oentinalls, and the pay 
of tho.su of the PortuguoK nation, as Euro' 
puns, MuBteeiBB, and TopajeeB, is from 
70 to 40 fanameper TnBnsem."—Articleaand 
Orderx . . . o/ Ft. lit. </eo., Madraspatam. 
In Eotex and Exts,, i. 88. 

1699.—“ Wives of Freemen, MuBtaaa."— 
Censub of Company’s Servants on the Coasts 
in Wheeler, i. w6. 

1727.—“ A poor Seaman had got a pretty 
MuBtloe Wife."— A. HavUlUm, ii. 10; [ed. 
1744, ii. 8]. 
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1781.— “Eloped from the service of his 
MistresH a Slave Boy ugod 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 
Muaty, tall and slinder.”— Beru/al 
i/azeUe^ Feb. 24. 

1799. — “ August 13th. . . . Visitcfl V)y ap- 
pointment . . . M rs. Carey, the last survivor 

those unfortunate persons who wore im- 
prisoned in the Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
This lady, now fifty-eight years of age, as 
she herself told me, is . . . of a f.-iir IffeBticia 
■colour. . . . She eonfirmerl all whudi Mr. 
Holwoll has said. . . AVe hii Thomas 
Boileau (an attorney in ('ulenttri, tho f.allu*r I 
t»f Major-denerals .Tohn 'rheophilus and j 
A. H. K. Hoilcnu, R E. (Bengal)), qindcd in 1 
Kckoc^ of Old CaU uUa, 34. 

1834. “ You don’t know tho.se Baboos 

. . . Most of them now-ii-days have their 
Misteesa and their IVIoosiilinaiinoe.s, 

and not a few their (lorn Beebees likewise.” 
-The Baboo, &c., 167-168. 

1868. — “ These MeBtizafi, as they fire 
termed, are the iiativo Indians of the Bhilii»- 
pinos, who.se hlood has to a great extent 
jterhaps lioeii mingled with that of their 
Spanish rulers. They are a very exclusive 
lieople . . . and have their own places of 
-auiiisoinont . . . and Mestiza halls, to 
which no one is admitted who iloos not don 
the costume of tho country."— 

Jiamhlt'x of a Auli()'alt.Ht, p. 296. 

MUSTER, s. A ] latteni, or a HJiinjile. 
From Port, wadra (Span. nuu-Hlra, Ital. 
wosira). Tbe word is current in ( -hiiia, 
a,s well aa India. See IVdla Willimm's 
(Juidfij 237. 

c. 1444. — “ Viorilo as nossas dales por 
commisBuo .sua com algunus amostras de 
ugiicnr da Madeira, do Hangue de Drogo, c 
do outruH coustts.” — Ciulanionta, NaceyoA^Cio 
'/irimnra, 6. 

1503.— “And they gave mo a mOBtra of 
amotnmi, which I Virought to (loa, and 
showed to the apothecarios here ; and I 
compared it with the drawings of tho 
simples of Dioscoridea.” — t/arcia, f. 1.5. 

1601. — “ MuBterBand Shewes of Gold.” — 
Old TraiMl, of Oalvano, Hak. Hoc. i». 83. 

1612. — “A Moore came aboord with a 
xnUBter of Cloves.” — Sar-is^ in Pun has, i. 357. 

[1612 - 13. — “ MufltraeB.” See under 

COROE.] 

1673.— “ Merchants bringing and receiving 
MoBtan.” — Fryer, 84. 

1702.—“ . . . Packing Stuff, Packing 
Materials. MuBten.” — Quinquepartite In- 
denture, in Chartert of the E.I. Co., 326. 

1727. — “He advised me to send to the 
King . . . that 1 designed to trade with his 
ilu^eots . . . whiohl did, and in twelve 
Da^^s received an Answer that I might, but 
desired me to send some person up with 
Huiten of all my Goods.” — A. ffamiUon, 
ii.200; [ed. 1744]. 


c. 1760.—“ Ho (tho tailor) never measures 
you ; he only asks nuuter for mUBter, as he 
terms it, that is for a pattern.*'— Ives, 62. 

1772. — “The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send round 
MuBterB of such kinds of silk, and silk piece- 
g(K>ds, of tho manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serve the market of Surat and Bombay.” — 
PnrC'- Traot'h, i. 39. 

[1846.- “ The above mUBter was referred 
lu u parly who has lnlely arrived from 
. . . England. . . AqrL Port. Soc., 

in Wall, Econ. Jhrt. vi pt. ii. 601 ] 

MUTLUB, s. Hind. from Ar. yiiat- 
lah. The Ar. from lulab, ‘he a.ske(i,’ 
jiroperly means a (piealion, hence 
iiiteiit-ioii, wish, object, &c. lu Auglo- 
liidiaii use it always means ‘purpose, 
gi.st,* and th(‘ like Illiterate natives 
l)y a commoTi form of cornii)! ion turn 
tin* word into mathal. lu the Punjab 
tins occurs in printed hooks ; and an 
adJcM-tive is funned, matball, ‘opinion- 
ated,’ and the like. 

MUTT, MUTH, b. SkL. matba; a 

sort of convent where a celibate 
nriest (or one making such profession) 
lives with disci))le.s making the same 
]>rofeasioii, one of whom becomes his 
succe.ssor. Buildings of this kind are 
very common all over India, and some 
are endowed with large estates. 

[1866. — “. . . a Gosueen's Mut in tho 
neighbourheud . . — Kds M&ld., ed. 1878, 

p. 527.1 

1874. — “Tho monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but boH anchorage places and heud-quartors 
in tho maths.”— C'o/c. Renew, cxvii. 212. 

MUTTONGOSHT, s. (i.c. ‘Mutton- 
flesh.’) Anglo-Indian domestic Hind, 
for ‘ Mutton.’ 

MUTTONGTE, s. Sea-Hind, wnt- 
tangai, a (nautical) martingale ; a cor- 
rujition ol tlie Eng. word. 

MUTTRA, n.p. A very ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. The name is 
Mathura, and it. appears in Ptolemy 
as U6dovpa 71 rwv The sanctity 

of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities ; 
see under MADURA. [Tavernier (ed. 
Ball, ii. 240) calls it Matnra, and 
Bernier (ed. Constable, 66), Matuias.] 

MUXADABAD, n.p. Ar.— P. 

MaiaUddbdd, a name that often occurs 
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ill books of the 18th century. It yier- 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called MurshiddbOd^ the capit-al 
of the Nawiibs of Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
town Makmddbad is stated by Tiefen- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Bengal, Alurshid Knli 
Khun (also called in English histories 
.1 after Khan), moved the sent of Govern- 
inent hither in 1704, and gave the 
])lace his own name. It is writlen 
Mtixudavad in the early English 
records down to 1760 (Sir TV. TV. 
Hunter). 

[c. 1670.— “MadeBOU Ba2arki,”in Tacn- 
ed. Bally i. 132. ] 

1684.— “ Doc. 26 - Jn yo niorning I went 
to give Buluhund a visit according to hn 
invitation, who roao up and eiiibruced iiio 
when I came near him, omiuired of my 
health and hid me wulcoiue to Muxoodavad. 

. IledtjpUy liiai ffy Hiik. Soo. i .'’>9. 

1703-4. — “The hrst act of the Nuwah, on 
his return to Bengal, was to ch.ango the 
name of the city of MakhBOOsabad to Moor- 
.shudabad ; arid hy ostahlishing in it tlie 
mint, and hy erecting u palace ... to 
render it the capital of the Province.’* - 
Stewarty U. of linigaly 309. 

1726. —“ Mozadabatb.”— ValmdjUy (%>• 
rom.y kc.y 147. 

1727. — “ Muzadabaud is hut 12 miles 
from it (Cossimhazar), a J’lace of much 
greater Antiquity, and the Mogul has a 
Mint there ; hut tlio ancient name of 
Muxadahaud has hocn changed for llujah- 
mal, for above a (Jentury." — ..1. HamilUtny 
11. 20 ; [od. 1744J. (There is great confusion 
in this.) 

17.51.— “I have hoard that Ram Kissen 
Seat, who lives in Calcutta, has carried good.s 
to that place without yiaying the Muzidavad 
Hyre (see 8AYEE) Ohowkey duties. 1 am 

roatly surprised, and sond n (Umhdar to 

ring him, and desire you will Vie speetly in 
delivonng him over.”— Letter from NaonU 
AUyverdi Caun tfi the V’rest. of Council, 
dated Mnzidavad, May 20. 

1753. — “En omettunt quolquos lioiix do 
moindre considdration, je m’arrdto d’ahord 
h. MoCBUdabad. C'c nom signitie ville do la 
monnoio. Et en effot c’ost Ih, oii se frappe 
celle du pays ; et iin grand fauxbourg de 
cette ville, appeld Azingongey ost la rdsidonce 
du Nabab, qui gouverno lo Bengale presque 
souvorainement.” — D'AnvilIfy 63. 

1756.—“ The NaVioVi, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
mense wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other prisoners to bo sent to Muza- 
davad."— Orwie, iii. 79. 

1782.—“ You demand an account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions and 
Muzadabad. ... I imagine when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather to try my knowledge 


than to increase your own, for your groat 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muzadabad is as far from Madra.H, as 
Constantinople is from Glasgow.” — T. Hunny- 
to his brother William, m Lffy &c. iii. 41. 

1884. — It is alleged in a passage in- 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzie’s interesting 
memoir of her husband, Storms and Sunshin/’^ 
of a Soldur's Lifr, that “Admiral Watson 
used to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad.” 
But there is no ground for this statomont. 
So far ns I can trace, it does not appear 
that the Admiral's llug-ship ever went 
above CbanLlenmgore, and the largest of 
the vessels .sent to Hoogly even was the 
Bridgnmtrr of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
fleet appears to have gone higher. 

MUZBEE, s. TIm; name of a clnN.<» 
of Sikhs originally of low caslc, vulg. 
iiinzhly apiiaivntly nnizhuhl from Ar. 
niitzhohy ‘ religions bclii'f.’ (’iinninghain 
iiulced wxys that the name was applied 
lo Sikli converts from Alabomniedan- 
i.sin (Jhdoryy ]>. 379). But Lliia is not 
the usual a]»])licati()n now. [“Wlu'u 
the s\\<*epers have ado])ted the Sikh 
failli they are known as Mazliabis. 

. . . When the Vhuhra is cirenm- 
ci.sed and becomes a Miisulnian, he is 
known as a Mmulii or a Kotdna ” 
(Mavhufan, Panfih ilrnnus 1891 » 

p. 202).J Tin original eov))S of Muz- 
bees, mm rei>resenled by the 32nd 
Bengal N.I. (Pioneers) was raised 
among the men labouring on the 
Baree Doab Canal. 

18.58. — “On the 19th Juno (18.57) I ad- 
vocated, in the .search fur now Military 
classes, the rinsing of a corps of Muzzu- 
beOB. . . . The idea was ultimately carried 
out, and improved by making them pioiioors.” 
— L*(tfr JroiH VoL II. K. Kdmirdrs to 7*. 
HoHtgovtfTi/, Esfj.y March 23. 

„ “To the same do.stination (Doling 
was .sent a strong corps of Muzhubee (low- 
caste) Sikhs, numbering 1200 men, to servo 
as pioneers.” Letter from R. Tewple, Secre- 
tarif to J*unjah (Jovt.y dd. Luliore, May 25, 

1858. 

MYDAN, MEIDAUN, s. Hind. 

from Pers. maiddn. An open space^ 
an esplanade, parade-ground or greeii^ 
in or adjoining a town ; a ^piazza (in 
the Italian sense) ; any open plain 
with grass on it ; a chaugdn (see 
CHICANE) ground ; a battle-field. In 
Ar., usually, a hippodrome or race- 
course. 

c. 1330.—“ But the brethren were mean- 
while brought out to the Medan, i.r., the 
piazza of the City, where an exoeedii^ great 
Are had been kindled. And Friar Tbomoe 
went forward £o cast himself into the fire,. 
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but as he did ho a certain Saracen caught 
him by the hood . . — Fnar IJdorir^ in 

63. 

1618. — “ When it is the hour of complinca, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
time ff)r the promenade, and every one goes 
on horseback to the meidan, which is always 
kept clean, watered liy a number of men 
whose business this is, who water it carrying 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually w'cll shaded and very cool.” 

J\ drUa Valh, i. 707. 

e. 166.'). — “t^elui (Quervaii'^eru) ties Etraii- 
gersest bicn plus spacieiix <iue rautre ot ost 
t)uarr<j, et tous deux font face nu Meidan " 

— Thecenot, v. 2M. 

1670. — “ lieforo thi^' lu)use is a great 
M|Uare meidan or proincnndf, jtlanted on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows." 

— J iidricsz, 35. 

1673.—“ 'J’he Midan, or open S]»ace before 
the ('aim’s Palace, is an Oblong and Stnttily 
I'lat'/o, with real not belied C'lt listers. 
rnfrr, 219. 

1828. — “All this was iloiie with as much 
vttoliiess and [irucision, as if he had been at 
exercise upon the maidaun. ’— 7V((r Kiczif- 
hodi, 1. 223. 

.. 11859. A 21 -])ound howitzer, hoist eti on 
to the ni.aiiitoi) t'f the Shaiuioii, looked 
menacingly over the Maidan (at Calcutta) 

. .” — iVarraOUf of I.d. Fdginx 
1. 60. 

MYNA, MINA, v'tc. s. Hind. 
mimd. A iiiiinc Hp])li(*d to several 
Itirds of the family o1 stadiiigs. The 
lominon myna is the Arndotheres tn'nhs 
of Linn. ; th(' soulheni Hill-Myna is t he 
firaculoy ii\su Bill (ihf's reXiiiiona of Linn. ; 
(lie Kortliern HilJ-Mymi, Knlnbcs inter- 
media of lltiy (see Jirdon's Ilii'ds^ ii. 
Pt. 1 . 325, 337, 339). Of l>oth the 
and last it may he sai<l that tlicv 
are among tin* most teachahle of 
imitative liird.s, articulating xvord.s 
with great distinctness, and without 
Polly's nasal tone. We have heard a 
wild one (probably the first), ou a 
tree in a field, 8])ontaneously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the black 
[lartridge from an adjoining jungle, 
with imniistakahle truth. There is 
a curious description iii Aelian (De 
Nat. An. xvi. 2) of an Indian talking 
bird which we thought rt one time 
to be the Myna; hut it seems to he 
nearer the Shaiii&, and under that 
head the (niotation will be found. 
[Mr. M‘Criaale {Invasion of India, 186) 
is in favour of the Mynui.'l 

[1590.-— “The Mynah is twice the size of 
the Siulrak, with glossy black plumage, but 
With the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow. 


It imitates the human voice and speaks with 
great distinctnosH.” — ed. Jarrett, iii. 
121.1 

1631.— Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 
Myna in Java, wdnoh he calls Pica, sm 
potimt Sturnus Jnditun. “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to the 
author to be ilraw'n, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that the beloved bird 
should got no swine's flesh to oat. And 
when ho had promised accordingly, the 
arts peAvmi immediate]}' began to cliaunt : 
ihany Xasnra in uitjur nnnav (lahi 7 i.e. ‘Dog 
of a Christian, outer ot swine * — Lib. v. 

cup. 14, p. 67. 

(1664, — “In the Duke's chamber therein 
a bird, given him by Mr Pierce, the surgeon, 
comes troiii the East Indys, black the 
greatest part, with the finest collar of white 
uhont the neck ; but talks many things and 
nejes like the horse, and other things, the 
best almost that over 1 heard bird in my 
life.”— PepifK, Jiniry, Apnl 25, Prof. Newton 
in Mr Wheatley's ed. (iv. 118) is inclined to 
ideiitifj this with the Myna, and notes that 
one of the earliest flgiires of the bird is by 
Eleawir Albiii u\'iif. Jltsf. of Jiiitia, li. pi. 38> 
in 1738 

[1703. — “Among singing birds that 
which in Bengali is called the Minaw is 
the only one that comes within my know- 
ledge In T/i/r, Ihdyes Ifiiirpy Hak. Soc. 

ii. CCC.XXX1V.] 

1803. — “ During the whole of our stay two 
minahs wore talking almost incessantly, to 
the great delight of the old lady, who often 
I.iughed lit what they said, and praised their 
talents. Her hookah lilled up the interval.” 
— Ld. ValenliHy i. 227-8. 

1813 - “The myneh is a very entertaining 
bird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating several words iu the nmniior of tho 
starling .” — FortifSy Or. Mein. i. 47 ; [2nd od. 
i. 32.] 

1817.— “ Of all birds the chiong (miner) is 
the most highly prized. Jam. i. 260. 

1875.— “A talking mina in a cage, and a 
rat-trap, completed the udommentB of the 
veranda .” — The J-hfrntmUy eh. xii. 

1878. — “Tho myna has no wit. ... His 
only way of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and j*uTl it out of its hole, — 
generally breaking it in the middle and 
losing tho bigger half.” — Ph. Robinson, In 
My Indian (Harden, 28. 

1879. — “ So tho dog wont to a maini, and 
said : ‘ What shall 1 do to hurt this cat ! ’ ” — 
Mm Stohes, Indian Fairy Tales, 18. 

,, “. . . beneath 

Striped stpiirrels raced, the mynOB perked 
and picked. 

The nine brown sisters chattered in tho 
thorn ...” 

E, Arnold, The Light of Asia, Book. i. 

See SEVEN SISTERS in Gloss. Mr. 
Arnold makes too many I 

MYEOBALAN, a. A name applied 
to cerLiiii dried fruits and kem^ of 
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iustringent flavour, but of several 
species, and not even all l)elonging 
to the same Natural Order, which 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and harl a liigh reputation in 
the medieval pbarmaeojjoeia. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine ; flioiigh 
they si;em to have difl;i])peared from 
English use and have no place in 
Haiibury and Flnekiger’s great work, 
the Pharinacoyrnph'la . They are still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 
l)at for use in tanning and dyeing, not 
in pharmacy. 

It. is not (juite clear how the. term 
myrohalan, in this sense, came into use. 
For the peo])le c^f India do not seem to 
have any single name denoting these 
fruits or drugs a.s a group ; nor do the 
Arabic dict.ionaries aflord (me either 
(hut Bee fui’tlier on). Mi//)o;<d\a»»os is 
.sjiokcn of by sonu‘ ancient authors, 
e.g. Aristotle, I)io.s(;orides and Pliny, 
hut it wa.s applied by them to one or 
more fruits* entirely iiueoiiiiected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
had probably been ])reserved in tlu'. 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
early translator of tlie Arabic ivriters 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
products. Though we have, sjiid that 
(so far as we can di.sc()ver) the diction- 
aries aflord no word witli the eomjire- 
liensive sense of MyrohaUny it is 
jirobable that the jdiysicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says explicitly thit the 
Arab practitioners whom he liad coii- 
.sulted applied to the whole ela.ss the 
name deXegiy a word which we cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
(derical cTror for alekgiy i.e. ihlilaj. 
The last word may jiei hajis he taken 
as covering all inyrol»aluns ; for accord- 
ing to the Glossary to Kliazcs at 
Leyden (quoted by Dozy, Suppt. i. 43) 
it applies to the Kdhully the ydloWy 
and tne hUick (or Indian), whilst the 
EmhUc is also called Ihlilaj amlaj. 

In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Reporty ccxcvi.) we 
nave entries of 

“ Hulela (Myrobalan). 

Bultla (Bellorick ditto). 

Amla (Emblica Phyllanthus).” 


* One of them le generally identlflnd with the 
eeedi of MoriMa pltrygotperma—ma HORSE 
RADISH TREE— the Benmuta of old writers, 
and affording OH of Sen, used as a basis in 
perftimery. 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
])hariDacopoeia were five, viz. : — 

(1) The Emblic myrobalan ; which is 
the dried astringent fruit of the 
Anwuldy ctmnUi of Hind., the Emhlica 
o^inalu of Gaertiicr {Phyllmthm 
Emhlica y L., N. O. Eaphorbia^^cae). 
The Persian uanie, of (Ins is dmlahy 
hut, as the Arabic avdoj siigge.st.s, 

1 )ro)>ably in older Persian andarfy and 
lence no doii])t Emhlica. (Tal■ciasa^s 
it was call(‘d by the Arab physicians 
emhfigi (wIucIj we slioiud write 
a mhaljl). 

(2) The Bcllcric M yroha Jan , the fruit 
of Tcrminalia Ihilcricny H(>\1). (N.O. 
OomhretacfAie)y consisting of a small 
nut (‘IK lo.sed in a (bin lAtcrior rind. 
The Arabif name given in Ibii Jlaithar 
IS hahlij , in the old l/itin version of 
Avicenna hdift'ifi ; and in iVrsjan it is 
called hall! iiiirlhallla Garcia says the 
Arab jdiysiciaijs called it heh-rnji 
(bidmjy and in old Persian probabjy 
bal/n’g) wbicb accoiinls for Bdlcrica. 

(3) The Chfihuhc Myrobalan ; the 
fruit of Terminaha Chehida, Ro\b, 
The derivatiou of this name which we 
have gneii under GHEBULI is e.on- 
lirmed by llie Persian name, wlin b is 
JIullla-i-Kjbnll. It can hardly have 
been a })r{Klucl. of Kabul, but may 
have been imjiorted into Persia liy 
that route, wlntnoe the name, as 
calicoes got their name from (Calicut. 
Garcia says these, myrobalaus were 
called by his Arabs guehulgi. 11m 
llaithar calls them hnlilajy and many 
of the authorities whom he (piotvs 
specify them as Kfdndi. 

(4) and (5). The Blarlc Myrulxdany 
otherwise called ^Indiariy and the 
Yellow or Citrine. These, ace,ording 
to Ilfjyhi (Eesay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicinvy j)j). 36-37), w^ere both 

products of T. (Jhebula in different 
states ; but this does not st^e.m (piile 
certain. Further varieties were some- 
times recognised, and nine are said to 
he specified in a jiajier in an early vol. 
of the Philos. Transactions.* One kind 

* TIiIh nrticlo w(i have been unable to find. l>r. 
Hunter in As. Res. (xi. 182) quotes from a PerHian 
work of MahommtHl HuHain Bhirfizl, communi- 
cated to liini by Mr. Gulebrooke, the named ol 
6 varietieH of JialUa (or Myrobalan) as affordeil 
in different Ntages of maturity by the Terrtiinalia 
Chebula:—\. H. Ztra, when just set (ftrom Zlra, 
cummin-seed). 2. H. Jowl (from Jau, barley). 
8. Zcmgl or Hiiidl (The BUck M.k 4. H. Chlnl. 
6. H. ‘Aa/ar, or Yellow. 6. H. KSSvll, the mature 
fruit. [See Dr. Murray’s article in Watt. Soon. 
Diet. Vi. pt. iv. 88 eeqq.J 
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■called Slnl or Ohinesu, is iiieiitioned 
by one of the authorities of Ibn 
Baithar, quoted below, and is referred 
to by Garcia. 

Tlie virtues of Myrobalans are said 
1,0 be extolled by (.iiaraka, the olde.st 
<jf the Sanskrit writers on Medie.ine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek authors, referrc'd to by Hoyle, 
also .speak of a ooiiibiuatioii of ditferciit 
kinds of Myrobalan called Tryphera or 
Tnjphaln ; a fact of gi eat interest. 
For tins is the triphahi (‘Three-fruits’) 
of Hindu medicine, which .ipjiears in 
Amarnhuiha (c. A.n. TiOO), as well as in 
a prescript, ion of Su.sruta, the disciple 
of (Jharaka, and which is still, it would 
si'cin, familiar to the native Indian 
])ractiti(niers. It is, according lo Hoyle, 
a eomhiiiation of the black, yellow and 
; but (lareia, who calks it fln(’- 
paht {thi-phaliD Hind. = ‘Tliree-fruils’), 
.seems to uiij>l_v that il consi.sled of the 
three kinds known in Goa, viz. cifri’ac 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and 
the hcllerir. nratf, Kcun. Diet. vi. pt. 
IV. 32 Tin* c/aWfc, he s<ay.s, were 

not used iii medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. The Myro- 
halans imported in the Middle Ages 
■seem often to liave been preserved (in 
syriij) ?). 


tenderer to the tooth (like candied walnuts), 
the better they are. , , . Some people say 
that in India they are candied when un- 
ripe (or«*?e ), just as wo candy * the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they are 
candied iu this way they have no nut 
within, but are all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 
anyhow none reach us except those with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
They should be kept in brown earthen 
I pots glazed, in u syn^ made of ccuxia 
\jLsttda t and honey or .sugar; and they 
Hhould remain always in the syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not tit to use 
dry."— p. 377. 

e. 1343. — (At Alexandria) are sold hy the 
tni niaiLs (?Mrnp, son MAUND), . . . amo- 
mum, mirobalana of every kind, camplior, 
castor. . . .” — Ihid. hi. 

1487. — “. . . Vasi graiidi di confectione, 
mirobolani c gongiovo.”- Letter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. de’ Medici, in 
Rogcors LorfnzOf od..l8li.^>, ii. 372. 

1505. — In Calicut) “li nasco mirabolani, 
oinblici c chobali, li cpiali valono ducati do’ 
el haar (see BAHAB.)” — Lionardo Ca' 

Massei'f p. 27. 

1552. — “La campagne de loricho est 
entourn^e do mOtaignos do t,ous costez; 
poignant latfucllo, et du coste do midy est 
la mer morto. . . . Les arhro.s qui portent 
le Jacion, naissent on ceste jilaine, et aussi 
les arbros qui portent les U3rrobalanB 
Citnug, du noyau desuuels les habitants 
font de rhuille.”;^ — 7*. nelotiy Observutumgy 
cd. 1554, f. 144. 


c. ij.c. 340. — “ Si6tl r/ rov feapirov 

O' Tp dpxii ^(TtI x‘‘'Ph yXvKin-TjTos. Twi' 
fivpapaXdvujv di S^vdpojy iy ry dpxv, 
itrav (fiavCxTiv, oi Kapirol CiVi yAcKets' Kotuus 
81 flat (rTpv<pvol Kai <y Kpdffet aCirQy 
viKpoi . . ." — AnstoteknyDe riantiSj ii. 10. 

e. A.l). 60. — “ tpoivi^ iv AiyvirTip ylverar 
rpiryarai de peroirupovirift ttjs Kard r^v 
oirc^pai' dx/afis, vapefi<f>4p<i)v rjj ’ApajStx^ 
^iipopaXdytp, irbfia dk X^yerat. ” — Dio- 
mtridf'Sj de Alai. Meilica, i cxlviii. 


1,560. — “Mais poiirce que le Ben, que les 
Grecz ap)iollont Balanus Myrepsiua, m’n 
fait souvenir dos Myrabolans dos Arabes, 
dont y en a cinq especes : et quo d'ailleurs, 
on eu vse ordinairoment en Modecine, 
encores que los ancions Grecz n’en ayent 
fint uucune mention : il m'a soinbl6 bon 
d’en toucher mot: car i'eusse fait grand 
tort k ces C/'ommentaires do los priuer d’vn 


• '* foM/ctfonno," ‘'make oonilltH of"; “pre- 
KOI VO,” hilt thr latter won! la too vapue 


c. A.D. 70.— “Myrobalanum Troglodytis 
ct Thobaidi et Arabiae quae ludaeam ab 
■^ogypto disterminat commune est, nascons 
nnguento, ut ipso nomine npparet, quo 
item indientur et glandom esse. Arbor est 
heliotropio . . . aimili folio, fmetus mogni- 
tudino abollanao nucis," Ac. — Plinu. xii. 
21 (46). •' 

c. 540. — A prescription of Aetius of Amida, 
^ich will be found transcribed under 
^DOABY, includes myiubalan among a 
lai^e number of ingredients, ohiofly of 
Oriental origin ; and one doubts whether 
the word may not here be used in the later 
sense, 

c. 1348.— “Preserved Mirabolans (»«ra- 
oofant cemditi) should be big and black, and 
the envelope over the nut tender to the 
t^th ; and the bigger and blacker and 
2 Q 


t This IK Hurolv not wliat wh how call Cassut 
Fishiln, tlie lonp cylindrical pod of a Isgiitnirions 
tree, affording a mild laxative ? Uiit Hanlmry and 
Fluckiger (p)). ID.'i, 47.'j) show that somo Oowfo 
hark (of the cinnainon kind) wan known in^ th« 
aarJy eontiirisH of our era sh Katrla. trvpiyydtdris 
and cassia Jlstularls; whilst the drug now called 
rassin Fistula, U, Is first noticed by a medical 
writer of Constantiiioiile towanls a. n. 1800 Pego- 
lotti, at i». 36(i, givHH a few lines of instruction for 
ludging of cassia Jlstuia: "It ouglit to be blacl^ 
and thick, and unbroken (salda), and heavy, and 
the thicker It is, and the hlaokor the outside rind 
iH, the riiMW and better it is ; and it retains Its 
virtue well for 2 years." Tins is not veiy decisive, 
but on the whole we should suppose Pegolottl’s 
cassia tlrtula to be either a spice-bark, or solid 
twigs of a like plant (H. & F. 4 t6). 

t This is iirobalily Balanitis lugyptiam, Delile, 
the sak of the Arabs, which Is not unlike myro- 
balAu fV-ult and yields an oil mucli used medi- 
cinally. The negroes of the Niger make an 
intoxicating spirit of It. 
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fniict si requis en Medecine. Ilya donq^ues 
cinq espocos do Myrabolang.’'— 

Com. on Dioscorides, old Fr. Tr. p. 394. 

1610.-- 

" Kastril. How know you’ 

SubUe. By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lip-s, which must be tasted 
Often, to make a jiidf^ment. 

[Klmes her at/am.] 

'Slight, she molts 

Like a Myrabolano."— r/M- Alchemist^ iv. 1. 

(c. 166,').— “Among other fruits, they 
preserve (in Bengal) large citrons . . stiuill 
MirobolanB, which are excellent. . . — 

Ht nner^ ed. Constable, 43fi. ) 

1672. — “Si»eaking of the Gfans Vnguev- 
/a rta, otherwise call'd Ralanun Mirept tea or 
Jien ArabuTTiy a very rare Tree, yielding a 
most fragrant and highly esteem'd Oyl ; he 
is very particular in do.scrihing the extra- 
ordinary care he used in cultivating such as 
wore sent to him in Holland." — Notice oj a 
Work hy Abraham Munttng, in 

I‘hiloao/ih Traiut. ix. 249* 


MYSORE, n.p. Tain. Maimr^ Oin. 
Maim7.ru. The city which wa.s the 
capita] of the Hindu kingdom, taking 
its name, and which last was fuuiided 
in 1610 by a local chief on the decay 
of the Vijayanagar (.sec BISNAGAR, 
NARSINGA) dynasty. (5. P. Biwn 

f fives the etyiu. as Maisi-iir^ Maim 
leing the name of a local goddeas like 
Pomona or Flora ; iir^ ‘ town, village.’ 
It is however usually said to be a 
corruption of Mahish-mura^ the buffalo 
<lcmon slain by the goddess Durga or 
Kali. [Rice {Mysore^ i. 1) gives (?an. 
Maisa, from Skt. Mahisha, and uru, 
‘ town.’] 

[1696. — “ Nabob Zulphecur Cawn is gone 
into the Mizore country after the Mahratta 
firmy. . . .” — Letter in 
Maaras reprint, i. 60.] 

OTSOBE THOEN. Tie (jaeml- 
pinia sepiaria, Roxb. It is armed with 
short, sharp, recurved prickles ; and 
i.s much used as a fence in the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong- 
Inilds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
called “Hyder’s Thorn,” Haidar hd 
jhdr. 

[1867. — “ Whntmay be termed the under- 
wood consisted of milk buzhes, prickly 
pears, mysore thonii intermingled in wild 
confusion. . . ." — Lady Folklwnd^ Chow-choWf 
2nd ed. i. 300.] 


N 

NABOB, s. Port. Nahdbvy and 
Fr. Nahab^ from Hind. Niwdhy which 
is the Ar. pi. of sing. Ndyah (.see 
NAIB), ‘a deputy,’ and was ajijdied in 
a singular seiiHe * to a delegate of the 
supreme chief, viz. to a Viceroy or 
chief GoxeJ'iior undi‘r the Great Mogul, 
e.//. the Naivdh of Surat, the Navnib of 
(iudh, the Nawdh of Arcot, thi* Nmifdh 
Nazim of IJciigal. From this use it 
became a title (►f rank without neces- 
sarily having any office attaclied. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like a peerage, on Aialiominedan 
gentlemen of distinction and good 
service, as Rdl and lidpi are upon 
Hindus. 

Ndioh IS used in two ways : (a) 
simply as a corriuitioii and re])resenta- 
tive of Nawdh. We get it direct from 
the I’ort. tmbdboy see (piolatioii from 
Bluteau below, (b) It began to be 
applied in tin* IHlii r entury, when the 
transaction.? of Glive made tin* epithet 
familiar in Kngland, to Anglo-Indians 
w'ho returned with fortune,? from the 
East: and Foote’s play of ‘Tlie Na- 
bob’ (Nabob) (17G8) aided in giving 
general currency to the word in this 
.spn.se. 

a — 

1604. — “ . . . delante dol Nauabo quo 
cs ]U!4ticia mayor." — (.wiurrern, Ite/acinv, 70. 

1616.— “There was as Nababo in Surat 
a certain Persian Mnhommedan {Mourn 
Pardo) called Mot-arro Bethiao, who had 
come to (loa in the time of tliu Viceroy 
Ruy Jjouron^’o do Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portuguese . . . came to confess 
that it could not but be that truth was with 
their IjRw. . . Vlecarro, p. 354. 

1616. — “ Catechu men i ergo parentes viros 
aliquot inducunt honestos et ussessores 
Nauabi, id est, judicis supremi, cui oon- 
siliurii erant, uti ut Proregi, ut libollum 
faiiiosuiu ad versus Pinnerum spargerent."— 
JarriCf Thesaurus, iii. 378. 

1652, — “The Nababt was sitting, ac- 


* Dozy says (2nd ed. 828) that the plural form 
has been ado])tod by iiilstako, Wilson says ‘hono- 
rlflcally.' Possibly in this and other like cases It 
came fTom popular misunderstanding of the Arabic 
plurals. ^ we have omra, i.e. umaru, pi. of amir 
used singularly and forming a plural umr&y&n. 
(See also OMLAH and MEHAUL.) 

t The word is so misprinted throughout this 
part of the English version. * 
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cording to the cuHtom of the Country, baro- 
ffxit, like oq^of uur Taylors, with a f^roat 
number of rapors stiuking botwoon his 
Toes, and others between the Fingers of his 
loft hand, which Papers he drew sometimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
lietween his Fingers, and order’d what 
answers should be given to every one.” - 
Tavrt'nier, E. T. ii. 9S , fed. ila//, i. 2911. 

1053. — . . il proud la quality de 

Nabab (jui vault aubint dire quo nion- 
seigneur." — ik. la llouUaye-lf-douz (od. 
1657), 142. 

1666. — “The ill-dealing of the Nahab 
proceeded from a scurv)' trick that was 
play’d mo by throe (J.uiiiry-liirds at the 
(Treat Mogul's t.\)urt. The story whoroof 
was thus in short . . - Tavt'nm r. K.'P. 

li. 57 ; fed. Ball, i. 134). 

1673. — “(lainitig by these stops a nearer 
intimacy with the Nabob, he cut the new 
Pusine.ss out every day." — Ftyn, 183. 

1675. — “But when we w'oro purposing 
ne\t day to depart, there came letters out 
of the Moorish Cam}) from the Nabab, ilu* 
hold-marshal of tlio Creat Mogul. . . — 

linden VeTvaarlIjie iSf/np-Jiuni:, 52. 

1682.—“. . . Ray Nuudelall yo Nababs 
Ihian, who gave me a rno.st courteous recep- 
tion, rising uj) and Uiking of me by ye 
hands, and yo like at my <ie|)nrture, which 
i am informed is a greater favour than he 
has e\er .shown to any ktanke . . .” — 
JledqeSy Diarq, Oct. 27 , j Hnk. Sot*, n 421. 
Hetigos writes Sahoh, JNahab, Navub, yotob. 

1716.— “Nab&bo. Tormo do Mogul. Ho 
o Titolo do Mimstro que ho (.'abeoa.” — 
Jihitean, s.v. 

1727. — “A few years ago, the Nabob or 
Vico - Roy of Cbormondel, who resides at 
('kUk-afcal, and who siqioriiitends that Coun- 
try for the Mogul, for some Disgust ho had 
received from the Inhabitants of Dm 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to the Colony of Fort St. (ioorge.” — 
-I. Hamilton, i. 374 ; fed. 1744 1. 

1742. — “ Wo have had a great man called 
tho Nabob (who is the next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the Governor. 
. . . His lady, with all her women atten- 
dance, came the night before him. All the 
guns fired round tho fort upon her arrival, 
as well as upon hi.«« ; ht and »he are Moon, 
whose women are never soon by any man 
u|ion earth except their husbands." — Letter 
from Madras in Mrs. JJelany's Life, ii. 169. 

1743. — “Every govenior of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumed 
the title of Nabob . . . one day after having 
received the homage of several of those 
little lords, Nizam ul muluok said that he 
had that dav seen no less than eighteen 
Nabobs in the Carnatic."— Omr, Reprint, 
Bk. i. 61. 

1752. — “Agreed . . . that a present 
should be made the Nobab that might 
prole satisfactory."— In Long, 83. 


1773.- 

“ And though my years have })assed in this 
hard duty, 

No Benefit acquired— no Nabob’s booty.’ 
Epilogue at Fort Marlborough, by IT. 

Marsden, in Mem. 9. 

1787.- 

“ Of Armaments by flf)od and field ; 

Of Nabobs you have made to yield.” 

HlLsoh, in Life and Letters, i. 124, 

1807. — “Some sny hat ho is a Tailt** 
who brought out a long bill against .some 
of Tjijrd Wellesley’s stall, and was in conse- 
<luenco })rovidcd for , otliors soy bo was an 
adventurer, and sold knickn.'icks to the 
Nabob of Oude ." — Su T, Muhvo, in Ltfe, 
i. .371 

1S09.— “1 was suriirisori that 1 had heard 
nollung from the Nawaub of the (’arnatic." 

- lA. Vatentni, i. 381 

c. 1858 - 

“ Le vieiix Nabab et In Begum d'Arkate." 

Jieconie de I Ask, ed. 1872, p. 156. 

b.- 

[1761.-- “Mogul Pitt and Nabob Bute." 

— Iloraee Walpole, Letters, ed. 1857, iv. 222 
{iitanj. D<ri.).J 

1773. “ I regretted the decay of respect 

for men of family, and that a Nabob would 
not carry an election from them. 

“ Johnson : Why, sir, th“ Nabob will 
carry it by means of his wealth, in n country 
where money is highly valued, ns it must 
ho where nothing can bo had without 
money , but if it comes to iiersonal pre- 
ference, tho mail of faniilv will always 
carry it." — Bosnrll, Journal of u Tour to the 
Jlebrides, under Aug. 25. 

1777.— “ In such a revolution . . . it was 
im}^>ossiblo but that a number of individuals 
should have acquired large property. They 
did acquire it ; and with it they seem b) 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and tho a}>pellntion of nabobs 
as a term of reproach.— iVtcr’s Tracts, i. 13. 

1780.— “The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fitto.st Soil for tho Growth of 
Lust, Injii-sitico, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Hon. the Oourt of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Henry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for the Author." (A 
base book). 

3783.— “The office given to a young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that goes out an insignificant boy, 
in a few years returns a great Nabob. Mr. 
Hastings says ho ha.s two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw material^ who expect 
to be speedily maiiufuctured into tho mer- 
chantlike quality T mention.” — Burke, 
Speech on Fox's K.J. BUI, in >rorA:i and 
Corr., ed. 1852, iii. 606. 

1787.-.“ The speakers for him (Hastings) 
were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Yansittari:, a nabob ; Alderman Le Me- 
surier, a smuggler from Jersey ; . . . and 
Dempster, who is one of the good-natured 
candid men who connect themselves with 
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every burl man they can find.”— L</. Minto, 
in Liftf kc.f i. 126. 

1848. — Isn’t ho very rich?’ said 
Rebecca. 

“ ‘They say all Indian Nabobs are enor- 
mously rich.' ’ — Vajiiti/ Fair, od. 1867, i. 17. 

1872. — “(!e train do vie facile . . . suffit 
h me faire d^cerner . . . lo Niirnora do 
Nabob par les hour^oois ot les viHiteurs de 
la potito villo.” — Jicr. dcs D^'ux MoiuIcr, 
xcviii. 938. 

1874.— “At that time (c 1830) tho Royal 
Society was very dillorcnlly ooni]nwcd from 
what it IS now Any wealthy or well-known 
jierson, any M.l*. . . . or East Indian 
Nabob, who wished to have F.lt.S, a<lded 
to hia name, was sure to obtain inlinitt.'ince.” 
— Onhie, Lift of M uir/uHon, i. 197. 

1878.—“. . . A Tunis? — mterrorapit lo 
due. . . . Alors pourquoi cc noui do Nabab? 
— Bah ! les Punsiens n’y rc^^ardont pas de 
SI prhs. Pour eux tout ncho i-tranper est 
un Nabab, n’importn d’ou il vionne." 

Nabab, par .4 //>/<. Ikutdel, ch. i. 

It ia purism <iuilr! ♦srnmoou.sly a]»- 
plied -wliftn we find Nabob in this 
aeiiae niiawritleii Navudi ; IhuH : 

1878. — “Those w'ore days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was loss known than it hud been in tlie 
previous generation, which had seen Warren 
Hastings impeached, and burghs* bought 
and sold by Anglo-Indian Nawabs.’ — 
Smith's Life of hr Juhn Wilson, 30. 

But there is no (question of purism 
in tho following delicious passage ; 

1878.— “If . . . the sjuritod proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph had boon iniormod 
that our aid of their friends tho Turks 
would have taken tho form of a tax u{x>n 
paper, and a concession of the Levis to act 
as Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
■ Bozouks, with a request to tho General- 
issimo to place them in as forward u 
position as nabob was given in the host of 
King David, the harp in Peterborough 
^Oourt would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade iu behalf of the Sultan 
of Turkey.” — Truth, April 11, p. 470. In 
this passage in which the wit is equalled 
only ^ the scriptural knowledge, observe 
that A^c2>=Nal)oth, and Uriah. 

NAOODA,NAOODEB, &c., 6. PerH. 
nd-khvdd {navis dnminus) ‘ a Hkijiper ’ ; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
his own supercargo.) It ia hard to 
understand why Reinaud {Relation^ 
ii. 42) calls this a “Malay word . . . 

* Qa boroughs f The writer does Injustice to 
his country when he speaks of bwrghs being bought 
and sold. The representation of Scotch bwrghs 
before 188S was bad, but It never wae purchasable. 
There are no bmrghs in England. 


derivetl from tin* Persian.” especially 
considering that lie is dfting with a 
hook of the 9th and lOin ceiituriefi. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is 
floiiietimes, after the manner of Hobsnn- 
Johitoji, corrupted by the Malays into 
Annk Inida, ‘son of a horse.’] 

c. 916. — “ Bieht/lt 1 on nc gardu pas iiiunio 
de ni^nagements pour los jwitrons dc uavire.s 
(nawak'hmhi, pi. of n&khud&) Arabos, ct 
les nmltros dc bntinicnts marchuiids fiiront 
r*n bulto a •!»•>. {)rctensions iiijiistes.” — 
Rt httion, , 1. 6S. 

c. 1318. — “Tho second day aflor our 
.arrival at tlm port of Kailukan, this 
]irinccss invited the nfi.khodha, or owner of 
the ship {stlh ih-id-niiti kab), the hirtlul (.sec 
CRANNY) or dork, the merchants, the 
<‘hiof ]»eople, thu tundad (see TINDAL) or 
rommandor of tho crow, the .VjHimhlr (see 
SIPAHSELAR) or eonunandor of the fight- 
ing men.”- ]bn Hafuta, iv. "AM. 

l.‘)02 — “Rut having been soon by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being liidon eould no loni'er oscajK?. 
So they brought Ibeni to tlu* Oiijdjun 
General, and all struck s/nl, .iiid from mj.n 
of the XnmbiKos (hoc BAMBOOK) the 
nacodas came to the UupUiin General.” 

Conm, i. 302. 

ITvIO. — “WLoreapon ho doHired us that 
the throe necodas of the Junks, so are the 
cummuiiders of tlioni called i n that country 
. . .” — Pmto, (ong. cap, xxx\.) m Coyaii, 
p. 42. 

[c. ir»90. — “III large .ships there rtre 
twelve classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the shi^. This word is cviileiitly a shori 
form of Naokhuda. Ho fixes the course ot 
tho ship.”— .II h, od. hlochnuivn, i. 280.] 

1610. — “The si.xlh Nobuda Melecli 
Ambor. C/Wtaine of a great ship of lialmU 
(hoc DABuL), came ashore with a great 
many of Merchants with him, he with tho 
rest were carried about tho Towno in 
pomrie.” — Rir JI. Middleton, in Purchas, 
1. 260. 

[1616, — “ Nobody Uhinhonne’s voyage for 
flyam was given oyer."— Foster, Letters, iv. 
187.) 

1623. — “The China Nocheda hath too 
lo^ deluded you through your owne sim- 
]>licitie to give oreditt unto him.”— Cbwru’/Y 
of liaUivia, to Rich. Cocks, in his Diary, ii. 
341. ^ 

1625. — Purchas has the word in many 
forms ; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, Ac. 

1638.— “Their nockado or India Pilot 
was stab’d in the Groyne twice.” — In 
JJakl. iv. 48. 

1649. — “ In addition to this a receipt most 
be exacted from the Naohodai." — Secret 
Instructions in Baldaeus (Germ.), p. 6. 

1758.— “Our Ciwmrdm* (?) assured us they 

I* Ths late Ifr. E. J. W. Gibb pointed oilt 
that Ohomrda Is Turkish ChobiMr, a name^vsa 
to a great man's lackey or footman. 
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were rof^uoH ; but our Knocka^ or pilot 
t<jld U8 he liBpw them.”— y?w, This 

word looks IflB confusion, in the manner of 
the i)oot of the “Snark," between nUkwIa 
and (Hind.) arMti, “a pilot,” [so called 
because many came from Aroot.] 

[1822. — “The Enookada was very at- 
tentive to ThouKhtless and his fininly. . . ." 

' Fifteen i’ears in. Indui, 241. 

[18111. — “The Rohan (Ar. rnhlnlitj ‘the 
muster of a Hliij)’) and Nockader being 
afraid to keep nt sea all night . . ."—Life 
tind Adventures of Nathaniel /\'«rrr, wriUen 
by himself ii. SOy.J 

1880. — “That u panuddct should be 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widely 
circulated, coinincnd.s itself to the flovcrn- 
ment of India . . . copic.s being HU[>pIied 
to Nakhlldas and tiudals of native cruft 
Mt small cost.” liesn of (loi't. of hid ill us 
to Lights for Shi]ij>ing, 28 Jan. 

NAGA, ti.R. The name ajiplied to 
an extensive grmi]) of imri vili.sed clans 
of warlike and vindictive cliaraclcr in 
tlie enstern jiart of the liill country 
wliich divides Assaiii Projier (or the 
valley of tlie iirahnmtmtrn) from 
Katdu'ir and llie basin oi the Surma. 
A nart of these hills was forme<l into 
a Jh'itiali di.strict, now under Assam, 
HI 1867, but a gri'at body of the Nuga 
clams is .still independent. The ety- 
mology of the name is disputed ; some 
identifying it witli the NCtga or Snake 
Ahorigines, who are so ]>rominent in 
the legends and scnl])tures of the 
ihiddliists. Blit it is, perliaps, more 
firohahle that the word is used in the 
.sense of ‘ naked ’ (Skt. naijna, Hind. 
‘iifinydy Beijg. 'umytd, &c.), wliicli, 
<‘uri()usly euongli, is that, which 
Ptolemy attrihntes to the name, and 
which the .spelling of Shihribuddin 
also indicates. [Tlie word Ls also u.sed 
for a class of ascetics of the Dadupaii- 
tlil sect, wliG.se he^id-quarters are at 
Juypiir.] 

c. A.P. TiO. — “ Kat MaidvCpoc, 

• . . Na77o \67a1 6 arjftalnci yv/jtPwi' 
Kb(yy.os.^'—Ptol. Vll. ii. 18. 

c. 1662. — “The Rijah had first intended 
to fiy to the Nigi Hills, but from fear of 

fuiictionariuB have many Chokadurs attactied to 
tliuir eNtablishmeuts. In tliia caHe, probably tho 
Paelia of the province through which Ivor waH 
travelling or perhaps some ftinctioimry at Con- 
Htantlnopie. aupointed one of his Chokaddn to 
look after tne traveller. The word literally maanfi 
‘ cloth-keeper,' and ft is probable tliat the name 
was originally given to a servant who had charge 
of his master's wardrobe. But It has long been 
to a lackey who walks beside his master's 
when his master is out riding.”] 


our army the Nifii- would not afford him 
an asylum. ' The NdgiSs live in the southern 
mountains of Asiim, have a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but treacherou.s. 
lu number they equal the helpers of Yagog 
and Mugog, and resemble^ in hardiness and 
physical strength the ’Adis (an ancient 
Arubiuii tribe). They go about naked like 
beu.sts. . . Some of their chiefs came tP 
see the Niiwab. They wi^re dark hip-clothos 
(funy), oniamentofi with cownes, and round 
about their heads they .^ore a bolt of boar’s 
tusks, allowing their black hair t<j hang 
down their muik.'" — ^hlhdbuddhi Tdli^li, 
tr by /Vo/’. Illnvhmonn, in./. As. Soc. 
xli. Rt. i. p. 81. [See IMiite xvi. of Daltm's 
Jiesrriptlee Kthnologii of Jienyal ; Joum, 
Anthtoji. hist. xwi. IGI . 1 ^ 77 .] 

1883 — A correspondent of the “Indian 
Agriculturist” (Oiilcutta), ol Sept. 1, dates 
from the Nugii llilLs, which ho calls “Nofa, 
from A’o/*, not Naga, ...” an assertion 
which •)ne is not bound to accept. “One 
on the Spot ” is not bound to know the ety- 
mology of a name several thousand years old. 

[Of the ascetic class ; 

[1879.— “The Nagis of .Inipurare a sect 
of inilitunt devotees belonging to the D^dd 
I’anthi sect, w'ho are enrolled in regiments 
to .servo the State ; they are vowed to celibacy 
and to army, and comstitiite u sort of militaiy 
ordi^r in the H&ct."—JiuJjintana OazeUeti\ 
li. 147.] 

NAGAREE, a. Hind, from Skt. 
ndyttrl. iiroper Sanskrit character, 
ineaning literally ‘of tin city’; and 
often called dnu-ndyarl^ ‘the divine 
city churaeter.’ 

[1623. — “An antique character . . , Qs'dl . 
by the Bruchmaiis, who in distinction front 
other vulgar Characters . . . cull it Naghari."/ 
—P. delta Valle, Huk. Soc. 1 . 75. 

1 1781 .— “The Slmnsknt alphabet . . . iy 
now called Diewn&gax, or the Language 
Angels. . . .” — IJalhed, Code, lutro. xxiiL] 

[c. 180.5. —“As you sometimes .see Mr. 
Wukins, who wiis the inventor of printing 
with Bengal and Nagree types. . . „ 

Letter of Cohhroohe, in Life, 227. J 

NAIB, s. Hind, from Ar. ndyah^ 
a dejmty ; (see al.so under NABOB). 

[c. 1610. — In the Maldives, “ Of these are 
constituted thirteen jirovinces, over each of 
which is a chief called a Naybe .” — Pyrard 
de Jjaral, Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

1682.— “Before the expiration of this time 
wo were overtaken by yo Caddie s Naip, ye 
Meerbar’s (see MEABBAB) deputy, and ye 
Dutch Director's Vah'll (see VAKEEL) (by 
the way it is observable ye Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the prejudice that 
lyes in their power).”— //edyM, JHary^ Oct. 

11 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 35]. 


« The word NAgd is spelt with a nasal n, '' 
(p. 70 ). 
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1765. — . . this poraon was appointed 
NUb. or deputy governor of Onssa." — 
Ilohoell, Hist. JCvenis, i. 53. 

[1856.— -“The Naib pave me letters to 
the chiefs of several encampments, charging 
them to provide me with horses.*’— J’errwr, 
Caravan Journey s, 237.] 

NAIK, NAIQUE, &c. a. Hind. 
vdyak. A toriii wliich occurs in nearly 
all the •vernacular languages ; from 
Skt. fidyala, ‘a leader, cliief, general.^ 
^J'he -word is used in several up])lica- 
tions among older writers (Portuguese) 
referring to the south and west of 
India, us meaning a native eapUiin or 
headman of some sort (a). It is also 
a title of lionour among Hindus in the 
Decean (b). It is again the name of a 
Telugu caste, whence the general name 
of the Kings of Vijayanagara (a.d. 
1325-1674), and of ihe Lords of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other places 
(c). But its common Anglo-Indian 
apjilication is to the non-commissioned 
oHioer of Sejiovs who eorres^umds to 
a corporal, and wivirs the double 
chevron of that rank (d). 

(a) — 

u. 1538.— “Matidon taiiibem hO Nayque 
com vinti Ahesoins, que nos veio guardando 
dos ladr^iofl " — ch. iv. 

1548 — “With these four ca})tains there 
are 12 naiques, who receive us follows— to 
wit, for 7 naiques who have 37 purdaos 
and 1' tanga n year . . 11,160 reis. For 

Cidi naique, who has 30 ]iarduo8, 4 taegns 
. . . and Mndguar naique the same . . . 
and Salgy naique 21 purdaos a yonr, and 
two nafari'8 [Ar. TUifar, ‘servant’] who have 
8 vintena ii month, cuiual to 12 pardaos 4 
tangas u year.” — <S. Bolef/to, 7'ombv, 215. 

1553. — “ To guard against these he estah- 
liahod some people of the same island of 
the Canarese (leatoos with thoir Naiques, 
who are the captains of the footmen and of 
the horsom on .^’—iiarnw, Dec. 11. Liv. v. 
cap 4. 

c. 1565.— “ Occorso I’anno 1.56.5, se mi 
ricordo hone, cho il Naic cioe i1 Signore 
della Cittk li mandi a doniundami corti 
caualli Arnbi.” — C. Fedenri, in Itauiusiv, 
iii. 391. 

c. 1610. — “ le priay done co capitaine . . . 
qu'il me fit baillcr vne almadio on basteau 
auec des mariniers ot vn Naique pnir 
traohement.” — Mucfjuet, 289. 

1646.— “II s’appelle Naique. qui signifie 
Capitaine, doutant que e’est vn ('upituiiio 
du Roy du Narzingue.”— JSarrrMo, liel. du 
Proo. w. Malohar^ 1^5. 

0 >)- 

1698.— “The Kings of Pecnm also have 
a custome when they will honour u man or 


reuonq>enso [recomponce] thoir sorvioe done, 
and rayse him to digmtie and honour. 
They give him the title of Mygue, which 
sigmfieth a Capitaine." — LimclwUin^ 51; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 173]. 

1673. — “The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naike or Naige.’’— />//<■/■, 162. 

c. 1704.— “Hydur S^hih, the son of 
Muhammad llias, at the invitation of the 
Ministers of the Polygur of Mysore, pro- 
ceeded U> that country, and wa^ entortamod 
by them in their service ... ho also ro- 
coived from them the honourable title ol 
Naik, a term which in the Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or commander of fool 
soldicnn." — //. o/ Jli/dur Aail, i». 7. This 
was the uncle c*f tho himous Haidar Naik or 
Ilyder AH Khan. 

(c) - 

1604.— “ Mudur<^ ; corie del Naygue Sefior 
destns terms, r,'?/<r/rro, /{elaclon, 101. 

1616 . and that orders should be 

given fur issuing a ]>roclamatiori at Nega- 
patum that no one was to trade at 1'oveiui- 
putiiin, Porto Novo, or other pt)rt belonging 
to ihe Naique tjf (iinja or tho King of 
Maasula j Kita ni . — /Unarro, C19. 

1646.— “be Naique ile Madur4, h qui 
apfiartient la coste do la }>eHchone, a la 
])oscho d’vn joiir pjir somaine pour son 
tribut.’’ Jiurretir, 24H. 

c. 1C6.5 “IJ y a plusionrs Naiques au Sud 
de Saint-Tliom^, t|m sont Sonvernins: Le 
Naique dc Madurc en est iin.’’- 
V. 317. 

1672.— “ The greatest Ixirds and Naiks of 
this kingdom (Uarnataca) who are subject to 
tho Crown of Velour . . . namely Vitipa, 
naik of Madura, the King’s Cnspidure- (see 
CUSPADOBE) bearer . . . and Cristupa 
naik of C3iengior, tho King’s Betel -holder 
. . . the naik of Tanjower tho King’s Shield- 
boaror." — Jialdaeus ((ierm.)f p. 153. 

1809.— “All 1 could learn waa that it was 
built b> a Naigof tho place.’’— Zif. Vafentia^ 
i. 398. 

(d) - 

|c. 1610.—“ These men are hired, whether 
Indians or Christians, andnre called Naiclei." 
— Pyrnrd de JMtuf, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 

17H7. — “A ’IVoop of Native Cavalry on tho 
present Kstablishmont consists of 1 European 
flulialtern, 1 European sergeant, 1 Subidar, 
3 Joiiiidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Naigues. 1 
Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates." — 
Hey ns. far II. Co.'s Troops on the Cbast of 
Coromandel, &c., 6. 

1834.—“ . . . they wont gallantly on till 
every one was shut down except the one 
naik, who continued hacking at the gate 
with his axe ... at lost a shot from above 
. . . passed through his body. He fell, but 
in dying hurled his axe against the enemy." 
— Mrs. Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine of a 
Soldier's Lfe, i. 87'88. a 
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We may add as a special sense that 
in West India Naik is apjilied to the 
head-man of a hamlet {Karl) or camp 
< Til uda) of Brinjarries (<j , v.). [Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
jfira leaders, are said to have had 
180,00() bullocks ID their camp. See 
Berar Gar^etiter^ 19C.] 

NAIB, s. Malayal. vdyni ; from 
the same Skt. origin as Naik. Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek vdovpa as a tract stood for the 
•country of the Nairs. F’or tlieir 
eustoin.s, see Lotjun^ M(\Jahn\ i. 131.] 

IfjlO — “The first chiss of Papiins in Cnli. 
out are called Brahmins. The second are 
Naeri, who are the same as the j'ontlofijlks 
.among.sl us ‘and these are ol»liy:ed to hoar 
sword and shield or hows and lances." — 
Varthrmaf pp. 141-11‘J. 

ITilf) — “'rhe.se kin^js do not marry . . . 
only each ha.s a mistress, a lad\ of j^reat 
liiieap-e and famil} , which is called na3rre ” 
—■ Jidi hittUf 

ir>r>:{. “And as . . the (lentiles of the 
place are ver} superstitifni.s in deulinp with 
i»eoi)le foreign to their hlood, and chiefl> 
those called Brammanes and Naires." — 
Harms, Doc. 1. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

ITidtJ. - “. . . 'J'he Naires who are the 
Kniphts." — Uarcia. 

l.WJ. “The Men of Wnrrc which the 
Kiiin of f 'aliciit and the other Kings have, 
arc Nayree, which he all (Tontlomon."— fV.<i. 
mtc/a (hy N. b.), f. Ilf)//. 

1644.- “We have much Christian people 
throughout his territory, not only the 
Chnstuins of St. 'J’homas, who are the best 
soldiers that he (the King of Cochin) has, 
hut also inan> other vassals who arc converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the 
pren<-hing of the Cospel, hut none «.>f those 
*tre NasrroB, who are his fighting men, 
and Ids nobles or gentlemen.” — Ilocano, 
MS., f. 315. 

1755.--“ The king has disciplined a hodj 
of ] 0,000 Nairas; the people of this de- 
nondnation arc by birth the Military tribe 
of the Malabar coast." — Orme, i. 400. 

1781.— “ The soldiers jireceded the Nairs 
or nobles of Malabar.”— ch. xlvii. 

It may he added that Ndifur was also 
the term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant ; and the fact that Kdyar and 
•Kdffoka are of the same origin may be con- 
eiderod with the etymology which we have 
given of Comao (see Garcia, 85r). 

NALEEE, s. Hind, ndlkl. A kind 
■of litter formerly used by natives of 
Tank ; tbe word and thing are now 
obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Behar (Grieraoriy Bihar 
Peasant Life^ 46).] The name was 


Iierhapa a factitious imitation of 
pdUci'^ [Platts suggests Skt. naUhiy 
‘ a tube.’] 

1789.— “A naleky is a iialfhj, either 
ojicnod or covered, but it bears iijion two 
baralKioR, like n sedan in Europe, with this 
difference only, that the jxilos are carried by 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders. ’ 
— Note by Tr. of Seir Miita<j/ierni, iii. 2C9. 

[1844. — “This litter is called a *iialki.’ 
It is one of the three great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi conferred upon 
independent princes of the first class, nrni 
could never bo used by any jterson upon 
whtnii, or upon who.se ancestors, they had 
not been so conferred. These were the 
nalki, the order of the Fish, and the fan 
of peacock’s fonthers.” — Sleemun, Jlavili/c.s, 
cd. r. A. Siinth, 1 . 365.] 

NAMBEADABIM, s. Malayal. 
immlnymhri, namhiyattiri, a general, a 
lu-iiu e. [S(‘i* Lognn, MfilahaVy i. 121.] 

1,503. — “ Afierward.s we wore pre.sentcd to 
the King called Nambiadora; who received 
Us with no small ghidness and kindness.”-- 
Giov. da ICmpoh, m liamusto, i. f 146. 

15.5*2.— “ 'rhis advice of the Nambeadariiu 
was disapproved by tlie kings and lords.” 
CaJttanhnia , sec also Transl. by N. L., 158*2, 
f. 147. 

1,5.57.— “The Nambeadarim who is the 
princi])al governor.” — lyAHtotiueryuv, Huk. 
Soc. 1 . 9. 'I’he word is, by the translator, 
orroiioously identified with Xaminidiri (see 
NAMBOOBEE), a Malabar Brahman. 

1631.— 

“ Entra cm Cochim no thulamo socrcto 

Aundu Nambeodera dormu <]uieto.” 

Malm a Cvntpnxt. i, .50. 

NAMBOOREE, Malayal. tiawbv- 
diri, "I'am. navihuri ; [Laijan (Malabar, 
ii. Gloss, ccxi.) gives navib/itiri, navt- 
hvriy from Drav. mmbaka, ‘to trust,' 
tiriy Skt. .s'/7, ‘Tilessed.’ The Madras 
Gloss, lias Mai. nambiiy ‘the Veda,’ 
othuy ‘ to teach,’ fm, ‘ holy.’] A Brah- 
man of Malabar. (See Logan, i. 118 
seqq.\ 

1644. — *‘No more than ari) of his Nam- 
bures (among Christian converts) who are 
his padraty for you would hardly see any one 
of them become converted and baptised 
because of the puuishment that the king 
has attached to that.” — Jiocarroy MS., f. 313. 

1727.—“ The Nambouries are the first in 
both Capacities of Church and State, and 
some of them are Popes, bein^ sovereign 
Princes in both.” — A. Hamilton, i. 312 ; [od. 
1744]. 

[ 1800 .— “The Namburis eat no kind of 
animal food, and drink no spirituous liquors.'* 
’^Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 4Ja.] 
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NANKEEN, s. A stutl' of a 
brownish yellow tinge, which was 
originally iniportnl from China, and 
derived its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but Inade 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Gossypium relujio^wi of lloxb., a 
variety of G. herhncmm. It was, how- 
ever, imitated with dyed cotton in 
England, and hefore long exports of 
this imitation were made to China. 
Nankeen appears to be knowMi in the 
(Central Asia markets under the modi- 
fied name of Nanka (see below). 

1793-4. — “ The laud in this noighhourhocxi 
produces the cloth usually callorl Nankeens 
in Europe . . in that growing in the 

K rovince of Kiangnun, of which the city of j 
an-kin is the capital, the down is of the i 
same yellow tinge which it ]tossesses when 
spun and woven into cloth.” — Staunton s 
Narr. of Ld Alavurtnefa Eiuhassif^ ii. 41ir». 

1794-5.— “ITie colour of Nam-King w 
thus natural, and not snliject to fade. . . . 
The opinion (that ii was dyed) that 1 comhnt 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to d^e the pieces o( 
Nam-King of a deeper colour, bucuuse of 
late they had grown iwilor.” — I'a/t Jiyaam'.s 
Embtmify £.1'. li. 141. 

1797. — Cliiiui J ui'eMuirnt jtfr /’jitou fW/r. 

. . . Company’s broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen.”- In !<eto»-Kar}\ n. 605. 

c. 1809, — ‘‘('otton in this district {/*Mr- 
aniya or Purntm) is hut a trifling article. 
'I^ere are sevoral kinds montionod. . . , 
The Kukti is the most remarkable, its wool 
having the colour of nankeen cloth, and 
it seems in fact to bo the same material 
which the Chinese use in that manufacture ’ 
— BucfuttuiJi, in Kaat^rn Iiulut, iii. 244. 
[See Watty Kevn. DU’t. iv. 16, 29.] 

1838. — Nanka is imjKirted in the groate.-^t 
quantity (to Kabul) from Ru.ssia, and is 
used for making the outer gunnonts for the 
peopio, who have a groat liking t<j U. It 
IS similar to nankeen cloth that comes to 
India from C’hina, and is of a strong durable 
texture . " — Rftport by liaines, in Runjab 
Trade Rejtorty App. p. ix. Wee also p. clxvii. 

1848. — “ ‘ Don't be trying to doprecato 
tho value of the lot, Mr Moss,’ Mr. Ilammer- 
down said ; ' lot the company examine it a.s 
a work of art— tho attitude of tho gallant 
nnimal quite according to natiir, the gentlo- 
rnan in a nankeen- jacket, bis gun in hand, 
is going to the chose ; in the di.^ttanco u 
baityhann tree (see BANYAN-TREE) and a 
pagody. FoatV// Faivy i. 178. 

NANKING, n.p. The great ChiiieNe 
city on the lower course of the Yaiigtse- 
kiaiig, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief space (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


the expulsion of the Moiijgnl family of 
Chiiij^hiz. The city, previously known 
as Kin-lintj-fuy then got tlie style of 
Nan-kintjy or ‘South Court.’ Peking 
(‘ Nortli Court ’) was however re-occu- 

i ded as im]>erial residence by the 
imperor Cliiiig-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since. Nanking 
i.s mentioned a.s a great city called 
Chilenfu (Kin-ling), whose walls bad 
a circuit of 40 miles, by Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the jirovince bears tlie 
same name (( ^r/m) in tlic old notices 
of Cliina translated by K. Willes 
in Hakhiyt (ii. 54(1). 

It appear.s to be ibe city mentioned 
by Conti (c. 1430), as founded b\ the 
emperor: “ Hiiie i>ro]ie -\V. iliernm 
itineve {t.e. from Camlialec or Peking), 
alia civita.s Nmptwt nomine, ub ini- 
jieratore e-ondita, (‘iijiis andiilns ]>atet 
trigiiita milliaiibiis, eaijue est pujio- 
losisaima omnium.” This is evidently 
the same name that is eon]»lecl with 
Cambalec, in Petis de la (Voix’s 
translation of the Life <f Timnur (in. 
218) under the lorm Nemnai. 3’he 
form LankiVy &e., is common in old 
Portuguese uarratnes, jirohahly, like 
Liampo (<l.v.), a Fuhkien form. 

c. 1.520.- “ After that follows (Jrcut Ohin.'i, 
tho king of which is tbu greatest sovereign 
in the world. . . . Tho port of thi.s kingdom 
i.s cHlIed Gunntan, and among tho many 
cities of thi.s umpire two are tho most 
important, namely Nankin and Comlaka 
(road (1ombakd% whore tho king iisiially 
rosido.s." — RltfaJHIa'g MugrUan (Hak. Hoc.), 

p. 156. 

c. 1540 -“Thereunto W'o answered that 
we were strangers, natives of tho Kingdiun 
of SniiUy and that coming from tho jiurt of 
Liaviimi to go to tho lishing of Nanquin, 
we wore cast nway at sea . . . that wo 
piirpo.sed to go to tho city of Nanquin there 
to iinbarquo ourselves as rowers ni the first 
iMntraa (sec LANTEA8) that should put to 
sea, for to pass unbj Uatiian. . ." — PhUoy 
E.T. p 99 (urig. caj». xxxi.). 

1.5.5.'!.— “ Further, according to the Cosmo- 
graphie.s of (.Ihiiin . . . tho maritime pro- 
viuce.s of this kingdom, which run thorofrom 
in a N.W. direction almost, aro these throe : 
Nanquij, Xanton {Shuu{uug)y and Quincij ” 
{Kiiigaze or capital, i.r. Pocheli ). — liarruSy I. 
ix: l! 

1556.—“ Ogni anno va di Persia alia China 
vnu grossa ('arauana, oho oamina sei mesi 
prima ch'arriui alia Cittli. de Lanohin, Cittk 
nolla quale risiede il Ro con la sua Corte.”— 
Get. Faiericiy in Ramtuio, iii. 391v. 

[1615.— “678^ Catties China of raw Lan* 
klne silk."— jFo«<rr, Leltergy iii. 137.] 
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NABOONDAM, 11 .]). Till*, name ol‘ 
}i strange weird-looking voleanic cone, 
winch rises, covered witii forest, to u 
height of some 2,330 feet straight ont 
of tile deep sea, to tlie eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the iiresent writers 
lias observed {Marco Polo, Bk. III. eh. 
13, notn) that in the name of Narkan- 
iloiH, one cannot hut recognise A’am/f, 
‘Hell’; perhap.s Nomlca-kum/uin^ ‘a 
]>it of hell’; adding. “(!an it he that 
111 old times, but .still contein]M)rary 
with Hindu navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin St. 
Ilraiidon recogiii.sed in it the mouth of 
Hell, congenial to llie Kakshasas of the 
adjacent grou])” tif the Andamans V 
We have recently received an intere.st- 
iiig letter from Mr. K U. Mallet of the 
(Geological Survey of India, who has 
lately been on a siir\ey of Narcoiidain 
and Barren Island. Mr. Mallet states 
that Narcondam is “without any 
(Tater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousand year.s. Barron 
Island, on the other hand, forms a 
complete am])hitheatre, with liigli 
])reeipit(nis rncircling walks, and the 
volcano ha.s been in violent erujitioii 
within the hast century. 'Plie term 
‘]>it of hell,’ therefore, while (jiiite 
ina})])licahle to Narcondam, apjilies 
most aptly to Barren Island.” Mr. 
Mallet suggests that there may have 
been .some confusion between the two 
island.s, and that the name Kcnrmulani 
may have lu-eii really a]t]dicable to 
Barren I.sland. [See the account of 
both islands in Ball, Jtnuflc Life, 397 
AVY/f/.] The name J’arren I.sland is 
tjiiite modern. We are told in Purdy’s 
Or. Naviyator (300) that. Barren 
I.sland was called by the Portugiie.se 
Tlhn aittiy a name wliicli again would 
be much more a])t for Narcondam, 
Barren Island being only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the E.T. Pilot 
or Oriental Naviyator (1781) lie finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu- 
guese” in 13" 45' N. lat. and 110" 35' 
K. long, (from Ferro) and “ Narcondam 
or mqh Inland, according to the 
French'” in 12" 50' N. lat. and 110" 
56' E. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion between the islands, 
and that llha alia or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. The real positions by 
our charts are of Narcondam, N. lat. 


13" 24', E. long. 94" 12'. Jiarrm Inland, 
N. lat. 12" 16', E. long. 93" 64'. 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agreeg well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long., though 
approximate in amount (18 or 20 
milc.s), is in one case plus and in the 
other ininns; .so tliat tin* diHcre]»ancies 
may be due merelv U) error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in the 
K.J. rilot (1778) “Monday or Barren 
I.sland, called also High Island ” and 
“ Ayconda or Narcondam,” are marked 
ap]*roMm,itel> in the positions of the 
])resenl. Hiirrcn bsland and Narcondam. 
Still, we belii've tliat Mr. Iilallet’s 
sngge.stion i.s likely to be ■well founded. 
The form Ayconda is nearer that found 
111 tbe follow iiig : 

If, 98. — . . a.s yon imt. oft' from tho 
llandtssof Aiidcvain low-anis the Coast . . . 
Uiore lyeth onoly in the niiddlo w'ay an 
llande w'hich the iuhabitantes call Viacon- 
dam, W'hich is a small Iltiiid having faire 
ground round about it, but very little fresh 
water.” — Llusthvtru, )». 328. 

The di.serejiaiK'N in the j>osition of 
the islund.s is not iced in D’Anville : 

1753.- *‘Je n’oublierai jais Narcondam, 
et d’autant moms i|Uo co (|iio j’on trouve 
duns les Portugal.^ no roi>ond point h, lu 
position (jue nos cartes lui donneut. Lo 
routier do (Yas]»ar l^ereira do los Keys 
mdiijuo rile Narcodfto on Narcondam k 6 
licnos doH IloH Cfioos, 12 do la t6to do 
rAudamiin ; ot lo rhumb do vent k Tigard 
do ce point il lo dotormine, fexte yuarta da 
Hocdeilt'y mrya (fuarta viai.'t para fe,s nardestrs, 
e'o.st k diro k })on-j)rhs 17 degrds do Tost au 
nord. Holon les cartes l<'ran(;oi.sos, Nar* 
oondam s’<;enrto oiiviron 25 licues marinos 
do la t6te d’Andaniau , et an lieu de prendre 
plus du nord, cotto ilo btiisso vers lo snd 
d’uno fraction do dogrt? on moins oon- 
sidoralilo .solon difTordiitcs cartos.”— 
riffr, Jiclairr,, 111-142 

I iruiy add that I find in a French 
ma]) of 1701 {Carte Marine depuis 
Snratte jnsqa'an, Detroit de Malara, par 
le Phe 1\ P. IVichard) wa' ha\’e, in the 
(ap]»roximate-ly) true position of Nar- 
condani, Isle Haute, whilst an islet 
without name appears in the apjiroxi- 
niate jiosition of Barren Island. 

NABD, a. The rhizome of the 
plant Nardostachys Jatamansi, D.C., a 
native of tlie loftier Himalaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apparently an 
Indian word originally, out, as we 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
naldda through Semitic media, whence 
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the change of I into r; and in this 
form it is found both in Hebrew and 
•lireek. [Prof. Skeat- gives : “ F. mirdy 
L. 7iardiut. Greek vipSos, Pers. nard 
(whence Skt. nalada\ si)ikenard. Skt. 
nada^ a reed.”] The ]»laiit wa.s first 
identified in modern times by Sir W. 
Jones. See in Canticles, i. 12, and 
iv. 13, 14. 

B.c. c. 2").— 

“ Cur noil sub alia vel platano, vol hac 

Pinii jacentes sic temere, ct roaft 
( 'anos odornti capillua, 

Duni licot, Ass^ririque naxdo 

T’otarnus uncti " 

Horace^ Ode.<i, II. xi. 

A.D. 29. — “ Kai fivToi a\Wov iu hTjdapliji, 

'iv Tp oii\.L(jL SlpLuvos . . . fiXde yvvT} exovaa 

d\d^a.ffTpov pivpov, vdp^ov iriffTix^s iro\i»- 
TfXoOs. . . — St. Marl-, xiv. 3. 

c. AD. 70. — “As touching the <*f 

Nardlia, it wore pood that wc diHctuirscMl 
thcrcsof at large, seeing that it is one of the 
principal ingredients aromaticnll that goe 
to the making of iiu>st costly and precious 
•ointrnouts. . . . 'Jbo bond of Nardus 
sjireadeth into certain spikes an<i cars, 
whereby it hath a twofold use both us spike 
and also u.s leafe.’’— 7Viw// (Ph. Holland), 
xii. 12. 

e. A.D. 90. — “ Kard7eTai di di' af/rijs 
(Oi'yfv^s) Kal dirA tu)v Avu rdiruv, if Sia 
UuK'XaiSos Kara4>€popivif v dp S os, if Ko<r- 
raTrvprfvi), Kal if UapoiraviaTfvrf, Kal if Kafto- 
Xfri7, Kttt 7) did TTfS irapaKcifUvyfs 2,KV$las.*' 
— I'eriplns, § 48 (corrected by Kabnciua). 

c. A.D. M.') — . . also to Sindu, where 

you got the musk or ca-storin, and avdro- 
.sfarh t/n " (for nardofltachyB, i.f. s])ikcniird) 
— iUianiai, in <\U/uiif, p. clxxviii. 

1963. — “I knf»wiK) othersjukonard {wuyj/r- 
nardo) in this country, except what 1 have 
already told you, that which ofinies fnmi 
CJhitor and Mandou, regions on the confines 
of Deli, KengaUi, and the* Decan.” — Gurria, 
f.ldl. 

1790. — “ We may on the whole be assured 
that the narduB of }*tolemy, the JndniH 
Sumhuf of the Persians and Arabs, the 
datdmdn.n of the Hindus, and the spil-f- 
nard of our shojis, are one and the same 
plant .” — Sir IP. Juneji, in As. lies. ii. 410. 

c. 1781.- 

My first shuts out thieves from your liousc 
or your room, 

My spcond expresses a Syrian perfume ; 

My lohoh is a man in whose converse is 
shared 

The strength of a Bar and the sweetness 
of Nard.”- 

Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
J>r. Johnson. 

NARGEELA, NABGILEH, s. 

Properly the coco-nut (Skt. ndrikeray 
-kern., or -keli ; Pers. n&rgil; Greek of 


Coaiiiiis, ’Apy^Wiov) ; tUeiice the hubble- 
bubble, or booka in its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell ; and 
thence again, in Persia, a booka or 
water-pipe w itli a glass or metal vase. 

[c. 545.— ‘‘ Argell.” See under SURA. 

[1623.-“ Narghil, like the {taliu in tbe 
leaves also, and is that which we call JVtn 
Indica " — /'. deUa Vallv, Hak. Soc.,i- 40. 

[1758.- “ An Argile, or smoking tiiljo, 
and coffee, were iniinodiatoly brought us 
. . — Iws, 271. 

[181:5 — “. , , fhc Persians smoked thoir 
ciilloouh and nargillB. . . ."—I-'orhn, (h. 
il/riM. 2nd cd. 11 173.] 

NARROWS, THE, n.]). A name 
applied h\ the Hoogly jdlots for at 
lea.sl. Iwo cenUivies to llu* jiart of the 
ri\c*r iinniediately below Hoogly Point, 
now known a*< ‘Hoogly Ihglit.’ See 
Mr. Barlow’te note on Pkmj 

i i. 64. 

! 1684 — “About 11 o’elook wc met with yc 

[ GitodJutfH-, at an anchor in jc NarrowB, 
without Hiigly River,* urd ordered him 
ujpon ye first of vo Hood to weigh, and niakn 
all haste he could to 11 ugly . . — Jledfjf.'^. 

Diaru, Hak. Soc. i. 61 

1711.- “Prom the low’or Point of tin* 
NarroWB on the Starbf»arrl-sicle . . . the 
Ku.stern Shore is to be kojit close aboard, 
until j>ast tliu said f 'reck, afterwards allowing 
only a smiill Birth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom, . . . From tlie 
River of Rogues, the Starboard Shore, with 
a great Ship, ought to be kept close aboard 
dow'ii to the tUuiiuiol Trees, for iii tbe 
Ofliug lies the (Irund middle (irouiid. . .” 

— HmjUsh Pifof, p. 57. 

NABBINGA, n.p. Tlii.*? is tin* 
name most freijupntly ajijilicd in the 
ICth and 17tli centnric.s to the king- 
dom in Southern India, otherwise 
termed Vijayanagara oi’ Bisnagar 
((j.v.), the latest powerful Hindu 
kingdom in the Penin.sula. This 
kingdom was founded on the ruins of 
the Relalu d) nasty reigning at Dwara 
Sainudra, about a.d. 1341 [see Bice, 
Mysore, i. 344 Kcqq."]. The original 
dynasty of Vijayanagara became ex- 
tinct aiiout. 1487, and was replaced by 
Naranyjhn, a iirine.e of Telugu origin, 
M'ho reigned till 1608. He was there- 
fore reigning at the time of the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


* The " Hugly " River was then considered (In 
aMcendiiif;) co l>«glii at Hooghly Point, and the 
oonfliimice of the Rupiiarain R., often called the 
Gunga (wk under GODAVERY> 
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name of Narsinga, which tliov learned 
U) apply to the kingdom h-oiii his 
name, continued to be a]»j)lied to it for 
nearly two centuries. 

ir)0rj. — “Hasse notizia delli nnvpgiori Re 
che hanno noil' ludia, die ^ el Re de 
Nanin, indiano /entil ; confinn in FiKtro- 
inadum con ol ro^uo de Coiiij ((ju. regno 
Deeonij ^), el (jual Ho ai t Moro. K1 qual Re 
do Narsin lion p^riiiido repuo ; sam (hura 0 
ad opni auo comando 10 nuln elcfnnti, 30 
rnila eavalli, e intinito ninnoro di poiiti 
Liuntirdn (Ju’ 3r). 

IMO. — “'J’hc (idvornur . . . Icnmmp of 
the oniliawsv whieh lliu Kinp of Biaticpa 
uas Hoiidirip to Caimnovc to the \iceroj, to 
offer firm friondhliip, he was most desirous to 
make nllianoo and socnro |ioai‘o . . . prin- 
cifially hocauso the kinpdom of N&TSinga 
extends in the interior from above Caloeut 
and from tho Halapnte as far as Cambay a, 
and thus if we had any wars in those 
countries by aea, we niipht by land liave 
tho most valuable aid from tho King of 
lUanepa." — n. 30. 

1513. — “Aderani tunc aj>ud nostrd prne- 
feetO a Narsingae rope legati,” KmanvH. 
lieg, KptKt. f. 3<’. 

lf)lf). — “45 leagues from those mountains 
inland, there is a very largo oity w’hich is 
enllod Hijanagncr. very populous . . . The 
King of Narsinga always resides there. 
/iarlioM, 35. 

c. 1538.'" “And she (the Queen of Onor) 
^woro to him by tho golden saiiflals of her 
pagod that sho w'ould rejoice as much should 
<Jod give him the victory over thorn (the 
'JHirkH) us if the King of Narsinga, wdiose 
alave she w'as, should place licr at table 
with hia wife.” — F. Alrndez Ptnlo, ch. ix. ; 
see also (\tf/au, p. 11. 

1553. -'“And they had learned besides 
from a Friar who hod eonio from Fartnuja 
to stay at Cananor, how that tho King of 
Narsinga, who was as it wore an Kmperor 
'<if the Gentiles of Jndic in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors \o send him 
. . .” — B((rros, T. viii. 9. 

1572.- 

“ . . . 0 Roy no Narsinga poderoso 

Mais de cure e de podras, quo do forte 
gente." vii. 21 . 

By Burton : 

Narsinga's Kingdom, with her rich dis- 

Of ^1^ anil gems, but |K>or in martial 
vein ...” 

1580.— “In the Kingdom of Narsingua to 
this day, the wives of their priests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands; all other wives are burnt at 
their husbands’ funerals.”— Afowtotunc, by 
<hUon, ch. xi. (What is here said about 
priests applies to LingaitS, q.v.). 

1611. — . . the Dutch President on the 
■a'uast of Chorimandellf shewed us a Canl. 
<Hoe OOWLE) from the King of Nanlnga, 


WenrajMti, Haiti, wherein was granted that 
it should not bo lawfull for any one that 
came out of Europe to trade there, but 
such as brought Prince Maurice his Patent, 
and therefore desired our departure.”"- 7*. 
ir. Floris, in Purvluut, i. 320. 

1681. — “ Coromandel , (.Hudad miiy grande, 
sugeta al Rey de Narsinga, el qual Revno 
e Hum ado i)or otro nombre liismaga."- - Afar* 
tinezde hi Fuenfr, Compendia, 16. 

NASSICE, ii.p. Ndsik; Nadxa of 
Pfolnmj (vii. i. 63) ; :in ancient city of 
Hindu sfinctity on the iipjn‘r course 
of tlu* (jodavery R., and the liead- 
qnart^^r of a district of the sanic name 
in the Boinhay Presidency. A curious 
discussion took ])lace at the R. (Jeog. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
pajier by Mr. (ufterwards Sir) George 
('anipbell, in \Nhjch the selection of a 
eapiial for British India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic, does not decide 
the site of cajiitals, though government 
by logic us (piite likely to lose India. 
Cerbiiii highly elaborated magic squares 
and magic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev. A. H. Frost {Cambridge Math. 
Jour., 1857) liave been called by him 
Shmh sijuares, and Nasik cubes, from 
his residence in that ancient place (see 
Kncyc. Britan, Dth ed. xv. 215). 

NAT, s. Burmese niH, [apparently 
from Skt. ndtka, ‘lord’]; a term ap- 
plied to all spiritual beings, ancels, 
elfs, demons, or what not, incliiuiiig 
the gods of the Hindus. 

[1878. — “Indeed, with the country impu- 
lation of l*ogn the worship, or it should 
mther be said the propitiation of the ‘ NAta ’ 
or spirits, enters inbj every act of their 
i>rdinary life, and Buddha's doctrine seems 
kept for sacred days and their visits to tho 
kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda."— 
Forbes, British Burma, 222. J 

NAUND, s. Hind, nditd. A coarse 
earthen vessel of large size, resembling 
ill shape an inverted bee-hive, and use- 
ful for many economic and domestic 
piinioses. The dictionary definition 
in Fallon, * an earthen trough,’ conveys 
an erroneous idea. 

[1832.— “The ghurl (see QHUBBY), or 
copper cup, floats usually in a vessel of 
coarse red pottery filled with water, called 
a n&n. ” — Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 250. 

[1899.— “To prevent tho orickets from 
wandering away when left, I had a large 
earthen pan placed over them upside down. 
These pans are termed nandB. They are 
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made of the coarnost earthenware, and are 
very rapacious. Those I used were nearly a 
yard in diameter and about eif^hteon inches 
deep.”— TAora/wV/, IJavnts and Ilohhies of an 
Indian Officiuf, 79.] 

NAUTCH, H. A kind of ballot- 

(laiife jierfonnod by woineii ; also any 
kind of stage eiiterUiiiiiient ; an Euro- 
pean Itall. Hind, and Mahr. wt/cA, 
from Skt. nritya^ dancing and at.^- 
jdayiiig, thruLigli l^inkrit wucAcAff. Tlif* 
word js HI Euro]H‘an use all over 
India. [A poyyly nnatcii (see POOGiLE) 
is a fancy-dress ball. Also see POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Erowning seems fond of 
using ibis >vord, and jiersists in using 
It wrongly. In the first of the quota- 
tions below- he calls Fifine the ‘Euro- 
]>ean tnudcE^' which js like calling 
some Hindu danciiig-giil ‘the Indian 
ballet.’ He rejieats the mistake in the 
second quotation. 

[1809. — “You Europeans are apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach as a most attructiie 
spectacle, but once witnessed it gonorally 
disrtolves tho illusion." -yirow.vA^iw, Letters 
jroni a MahraiUX Cavtp, od. 1892, j), 142.J 

1823. — “ I joined Lady Macnaghten and a 
large party this evening to go to a nach 
given by a rich native, Rouplall Mullich, on 
tho o]iuning of his now house.” — Mrs. Jleher^ 
in H^tert od. 1841, i. 37. 

[1829. — . . a dance by black |)eopIo 
which they calls a Notch. . . ."—ihunUat 
Sport, Mag. ed. 1873, i. 129. ] 

c. 1831. — “Ellle (Bcgiini Surnrou) fit on 
terror vivantc une jeunc osclavc, dont die 
eta it jalouse, et donna ti son ninri un n&utch 
( hul) sur cette horrible tonihc. " — Jacriuemont, 
Correspondance, ii. 221. 

1872.- 

“ . . . let bo there was no worst 

Of degradation spared Kifine ; ordained 
from first 

To last, in body and soul, for one life- 
long debauch, 

The Pariah of the Norili, tho European 

Nautoh I ” 

Fi/ine at tiu Fair. 31. 

1876.- 

“ . . . 1 locked in tho swartli little lady— 
. T swear. 

From tho head to the foot of her, — well 
quite as bare I 

‘No Nautch shall cheat me,* said 1, 
taking my stand 

At this bolt whioh I draw. ...” 

Natural Magic^ in Pacchiarotto, kc. 

NAUTOH-OIBL, s. (See BAYA- 
DERE, DANCINO-OIRL.) The last quo- 
tation is a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 


[1809.- ‘^Naoh Oirli are exempted fimit 
all taxes, though they fiay a. kind of 
voluntary one monthly to a Funeef. . . 
Broughton^ lAtters from a Makratta Oavi])y 
od. 1892, p. 113-4.] 

182.').— ‘“J’he N&ch women were, os usual, 
ugly, huddled up iii huge bundles of reii 
petticoats ; and their exhibition os dull and 
insipid to an European taste, as could well 
be conceived,” — ii. 102. 

1836.— “In India and tho East dancing- 
girls are trained called Almrhy and they 
give n fascinating eiiluriainrneut called a 
natch, for which they arc well paid.”- 
In It. J MU him of Farts, 322. 

NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOYAT, 

&c., II ]>. A mime, given to Mahom- 
medan.s of mi\t race in tlic Konkuii 
and S. ('aiiara, corn's] londing more or 
]cs.s to Moplahs (‘|.v.) and Lubbyes of 
Malaliar and the Coromandel ciwist.. 
[Tlic hi .id-quarters of the Navayats. 
arc ill X. Camira, and their traditions 
state tliat tlieir ancestors tied from the 
Persian (hilf about the close of the 
7th century, to esca]ie the cruelly of 
a (Tovenior of Iran. See StnrrocKy 
Man of S. Canara, 181.1 It is aji- 
parintiv a Koukaiii word connected 
with Skt. wfli'iv?, ‘new’,’ and imiilyiiig 
‘new conveu.’ [The Madras (rloss. 
derives the word from Pers. 
from iVtfif, the name of an Arab (dan ] 

1562. — “Sons of Moors and of (lontilo 
women, who are called Neiteas. . . — 

Castanhedu, iii. 24. 

15.53. “Naitea8<|uoH(ionioHtii,'os: ejuunto 
aos padres de geraviio dus Anil)i(i.s . . . o 
perjiurte das madres das (4ontius."- 
J. ix. 3. 

,, And because of this fertility of 
soil, and of the trade of those jiorts, there 
was here .a groat number of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they cull Naiteas, 
who were nci-nstonied to buy tho horses and 
sell them to the Moors of the Decan. ...” 
—Ibid. I. viii 9. 

c. 1012. — “From this period tho Ma« 
homeduns extended their religion and their 
influence in Malabar, and many of tho princes 
and inhabitants, becoming converts to the 
true faith, gave over the management of 
Hoiuo of the seaports to the strangers, whom 
they called Nowayita (literally the New 
Kace). . . ."—Firishia, by Briggs, iv. 633. 

161.5.—“. . . et fiassim infiniti Maho- 
metani roperiobantur, turn indigenoo quos 
naitaaa vocabant, turn eztomi. . . ■ 

Jarric, i. 67. 

1020.— “There are two sorts of Moors, one 
Mrstiros of mixed seed of Moore-fathers and 
Etbnike-mothers,^ called Nalteanl, Mungrels- 
also in their relimon, .'the other Fonreinera> 
. . /*wrc/(a«, Pifgrhiagf, 654. 
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NAZIR, H. Hind, from Ar. nazir^ 
“ inspector ’ (na^, ‘ sight ’). The title 
of a native otficial in the Anglo-Indian 
Oourts, Boniftimes improperly rendered 
‘ sherittV because he serves jiroccsses, &c. 

1670.— “The Khan . . . ordered his 
NasBiT, or Must, or of the Court, to ussi^ii 
something to the servants. . . ."—Andnesi, 

[1708 — “Ho especially, '^ho is uallod 
Nader, that is the chief of the IMuhfil ...” 
— ('utrou, II. ofthr Afo(/„/ /hfna^hf, E.T. 20.^. 

[1826.-* “ The Nazir is u pcrpotuul shoriff, 
.and executes writs and .sumuioiisus to all 
the parties reouirod t(» uttond in civil .iiid 
cnmirml coses.” - Pamiuning Ilan, od. 1873, 
11. 118.J 

1878. — “The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stamjis, &(:., and als(» the issue of 
simmionsos and processes.” — Ltjf n\ tht' 
Mojussily i. 204. 

I In the following the word rejircsents 
‘a kettlc-druni.’ 

1763. — “His Kxoolloncy (Nuwab Meer 
tlossiui) had iKti eaten for three days, nor 
allowod his Nazir t<j be beaten. ' —Iharn of 
H Pnmnn' at Patiio, in IV/oder. Earfij 
Records, 323.] 

NEELAM, LEELAM, ». Hind. 

niklm, from l^irt. leilfin. An auction 
or jmhlic outcry, as it used to he 
<•, ailed in India (corresponding to 
Scotch roitn ; comp. Germ. and 

itutroop oi Ijinschoten’s t,rauslator 
below). The word is, howeier, Ori- 
ental ill origin, for Mr. 0. i\ Hrown 
{MS. notes) points out that the Portu- 
guese word IS frfim Ar. ‘iHdm (al-i'ldjit), 

‘ proclamatiou, advertisement.’ It is 
omitted hy Dozy and Engelmann. How 
old the custom in India of prompt 
dispoisal hy auction of the tdlects of a 
deceased Euroiiean is, may be seen iu 
the quotation from Linsclioteu. 

1515. -“Ptro d’Alpoym came full of 
Horrow to Cochin with all the apparel and 
servants of Afonso d'Albociuenjiie, ail of 
which Dom Gracia took charge of ; but the 
Governor (Lo])c> Soares) gave orders that 
there should be a leil&O (auction) of all the 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aleixo in the 
church, where they met ; The Governor your 
uncle orders a leilfto of all the old wardrobe 
of Afonso d’Alboquerquo. I can’t praise his 
intention, but what be has done only adds 
to my uncle’s honour ; for all the people 
will see that he gathered no rich Indian 
etuffs, and that be despised everything but 
to be foremost in honour." — Correa, ii. 469. 

[1027.—“ And should any man die, they 
ait onoe make a Ltyllm of his property."— 
lAdia Ol&ee MBS., CSsf:pe Chronologico, vol. i. 


Letter of Efmanda Nanas to the King, 
tiept. 7. 

[1.554. — “All the spoil of Mombasa that 
came into the general stock was sold b}' 
leiUU).’’— Bk. li. ch. 13.] 

1.598. — “In Goa there is huldon a daylie 
asseiublio . . . which is like the meeting 
upri the burse in Audwarpe . . . and there 
are all kindos of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in a manner it is like a Fairo . . . 
it beginnoth in y^ mormng at 7 of the clocko, 
and continueih till 9 . . iu the principal 

streeio of the citie . . and is called the 

Leylon, which is as much us to say, as an 
tmtroop . . . and when any man dioth, all his 
goods am brought thctlior and sold to the 
last jiennunvorth, in the some outroo]>, who- 
soever they be, yea although they were the 
Viceroy es good os .. .”— eh. xxix. ; 
[Htik. Hoc. 1 . 184 ; and compare Pgrard dr 
html, Ilak. Soc ii. .52, who spells the word 
Laylonj. 

c. 1610. — “ . . . le mary vient f rapper a 
la }Hirtc, dont la feitime faisant fort 1 eston 
HOC, prio le Portugais de se cacher dans vne 
petite ciiue li ponrcelaine, ot I’aynnt fait 
enlror la dedans, ot forme tres bien h clef, 
ouiirit la porto a sou mary, ipii . . . le 
laissa trum))er la iiiscprau lendemain matin, 
(ju’il fit jMirter coste cuiio an march^, on 
lailanainsi cju’ilsnppellent. . . — Mwqvrt, 

344. 

LinadioU ‘11 ^ivos an engraving of tlie 
linn IHreiia in Goa, with many of 
these auction.s going on, and the super- 
scription : “0 Leilao qne se faz coda 
(liapola fnenhd va liua dtreiia de Goa.** 
The Poi tiigiiese word has taken root 
at Canton Chinese in the form ye'laiig ; 
hut, more distinctly betrays its origin 
in the Ainiiy form Itf-lamj and Swatow 
loijlaug (see Giles; also l>ennys*s Notes 
and Queries, vol. i.). 

NEELGTE, NILGHAU, &e., s. 

Iliud. nilgdu, nilydt, lilgdi, i.e. ‘blue 
cow ’ ; the popular name of the grejit 
antelo]>e, called by Pallas Antilope 
tragocame.lus {Portax piHus, of Jerdon, 
[Boselaphus traqocamelus of Blanford, 
mammalia, 51 7J), given from the slaty 
blue which is its predominant colour. 
The proper Hind, name of tlie animal 
is Tojii (Skt. ritiya, or rishya). 

1 663. — “ After these Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazdles, which are made to 
fight with one another ; os also some Nll- 
£^UZ, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Elands, and Khiiwctross, and 
those great Buffalos of Bengala ... to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger.’’- B«niter, E.T. 
p. 84 ; [ed. OonMahle, 262 ; in 218 nlli^iu ; 

in 364, 877, nil-gluiiix]. 

1773 .— “Captain Hamilton haa been bo 
obliging ae to take oharge of two dear, a 
male and a female, of a speeiee wUeb is 
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called nealffOV, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver tt> you in 
luy name." — W^orren Ba»tiay» to #/. Vote- 
brooke^ in Olngy i. 288. 

1824. There are not only neelghaiis, 
iind the common Indian deer, but some 
noble rod-deer in the iwirk " (at Lucknow).— 
Hebn-y ed. 1844, i. 214. 

1882. — “ All otiicors, we behove, who have 
served, like the present writers, on the 
eunuls of Upper India, look back on their 
]>orii>utetie life there as a hap]»y time . , . 
occasionally on a winding part of the bank 
one intruded on the .solitude of :i huge 
nilgai. " ■ Almi. of Hen.eral Sir IT. E. Jiala, 

P. 11. 

NEEM, s. The tree (N.O. Meli(U'ear) 
Asadirachtaindicay Juasm\ ; Hind. 

(and nthy according to Playfair, Tahr/ 
Shprerfy 170), Mahr. nimby from Skt. 
nimha. It grows in almost all parts of 
India, and has a ropuLc for \arioiis 
remedial uses. Thus poultices of the 
leaves are apjdied to l»oils, and their 
fre.sh juice given in various disea.se.s; 
the bitter bark i.s given iu fever.s ; 
the fruit is described as ]>urgative and 
emollient, and as useful in tvonns, &c., 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds ; and the gum also is 
reckoned medicinal. Tt is akin to the 
baleain (see BUCKYNE), on ^\hlcIl it 
grafts readily. 

lf»6!3.— “ Jt. I bog you to recall the tree 
by help <jf which you cured that valuable 
horwo of yours, of which you told me, for I 
wish to romemhor it. 

“ U. You are quite right, for in sooth it 
is 11 tree that ha.s a great repute u.s valuable 
and medicinal among nations that I am ac- 
quainted with, and the name among them 
.ill is nimbo. 1 came to know its virtues 
in the Bulughut, because with it 1 there 
succooded in curing .sore hacks of horse.s 
that were most dilheult to clean and heal ; 
and these soro^ were cloaned very (|uickly, 
and tho horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with tho leaves of 
this tree pounded ana ]jut over the sores, 
mixt with loraon-juice. . . ." — Garda, f. Ifill. 

1578.— “There is anothor tree highly me- 
dicinal . . . which is called nimbo ; and the 
Malabars call it Bepofe [Malayal. reppu].” 
— AcoitUy 284. 

[1813.—“ . . . tho principal square . . . 
regularly planted with beautiful nym or 
l 3 rm-trees .^' — EorbeSy Or. Mnn. 2nd od. ii. 
445. 

[1856.—“ Once on a time Gui Singh . . . 
said to those around him, * Is there any one 
who would leap down from that limb tree 
into the court ? ' ” — Forhes, E&a Mdla, od. 
1878, p. 465.1 

1877.—“ The elders of the Clans sat every 
day on their platform, under the great neem 


tree in the town, and attended to all com- 
plaints. ” — Meadou'g Taijlory Storij, Ac., ii. 85. 

NEQAPATAM, n.p. A seaiiort of 
Tuiijore district in S. Iiidm, written 
Nilgai-jvputtanamy which may mean 
‘Snake Town.’ It is perhap.s the 
Nlyapa MifTpSiroXis of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

15.34. — “ From this he (Uuiiliall Marcar, a 
Mahoiumcdan corsair) wont plundering tho 
const as far a‘<> Negapatao, where there 
were always a numhor of INirtugiiosc trad- 
ing, and Mijorish nierchnnt.s. These latter, 
dreading that this jarate would come to 
tho place and plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sent him w’ord that if ho came he 
would make a famous haul, hecanso tho 
Portuguese hud there a tpiantity of goods 
on the river bank, where he could como up. 

. . Voirea. iii. 5.54. 

“ The lOHst of ( 'horamandel ho- 
ginnoth from the t.'apc of Negapatan."- 
Limx'Koteii, ll.ak. Soc. i. 82. 

[1G15. ‘‘ Two (ships) from Negapotan, 

one from Cullmut and Mossupotan."- EoUeiy 
Letters, iv. G.J 

NEQOMBO, n.p. A })lcastiijt town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Dolombt) m Cevloii ; fonmuly 
faiwou.s fur the growth of the best 
riumuiiun. TJu* etymology is given 
iu voiy ditlerent wa)s. Wc read 
recently that the name is properly 
(Tamil) y'tr-KolumbUy i.e. ‘Coliimbo 
iu the Avatei.' But, according to 
EmeiHoii Teiineiit, the ordinary deri- 
vation IS Ml-ijavioay the ‘Vilhigi* of 
bee.s’; whilst Biirnoiif says it is 
]iroperly Ndga-hhuy ‘ Hind of Nugas,’ 
•r .ser])e.]it worshijijiers (see Tenvrttly li. 
G30). 

1613. “ On this ho cast anchor ; hut the 

wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ship.s were oi»l)ged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. 'Pho vohhgI of 
Andrea Uoolho and that of Nuno Alvares 
Teixoira, after weighing, not being able to 
weather the roof of Negumbo, ran into the 
bay, whore tho storm compolled them to be 
beached ; hut as there wore plenty of people 
there, tho vessels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked.'’ — Jivearro, 42. 

NEGBAIS, CAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point of the main- 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Cape 
Negraia. The name is a Portugese 
corruption probably^ of the Artu) or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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llie Burmese express as Naga-rli, 
‘Dracon’s whirli)Ool.’ The set of the 
tide liere is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus th(* locality is famous 
for wrecks. It is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
etlort at interpretation, and that the 
loralily was called in old times by 
some name like Nagurdshtrn. Tbii 
Batuta touched at a (‘fputimuital coast 
oceuyded by UTieiviliH<‘(l having 

ele]»l)ants, bet w ecu Bengal ami Sumatra, 
whuli be calls Jiarmnninr. From the 
intervals given, the ])lace must have 
been near Negrais, and it is just 
y^ossible that the term Jlnnn df Negmis^ 
which freciiiently occurs in the old 
w filers (f'g. see Balhi, Bitch, and 
llocarro below) is a misinteryirctation 
• tl‘ the old name used by Ibn Batuta 
(IV. 224-228). 

“ lTj> to tho Ciijio of Negrais, 
which stniirh in K) degioos, and whoro tin- 
Kingdiiin of I'epii conunonces, tho distance 
may ho 100 loagnijs." - Jia/ros, 1. i\ J. 

- ]f»iS:{. — “ Thun tho wind oamo from tho 

S W., and wo miido .sail with our stern to 
the N.E., and running our course till morn- 
ing wo found oursolvos close to tlio lUtr of 
Negrais, as m their language they call the 
jiort which runs u]i into Pegu .” — (ianjmro 
Jitifhl, f. 92. 

1 r>S6. — “ Wo entered the harre of Negrais, 
which IS a brauo barre,” &c. (see COSMIN). 
— It. Fitch, mliokl. ii. I WO. 

1013.—“ Philiji de Brito having sure in- 
telligence of this great annaniont . . . 
ordered tho arming of seven ships and some 
nanijuicels. and ap]ioiuting as their commo- 
dore Paulo de Itego l*inheiro, gavt! him pre- 
cise orders to engage tho prince of Arracannt 
soa, before he should enter the hm and rivers 
«>f Negrais, which form tho mouth of all Uiose 
of tho kingdom of I’ogh " — Ilorarm, 137. 

1727. — “The Hca(!oastof Araekan reaches 
from Xatigam (see CHITTAGONG) to Caim 
Negrais, about 400 Miles in length, but few 
ydacoH inhuhitcH . . ” (.after speaking of 
“ tho groat Island of Nograis”) . . . ho goes 
on. . . . “The other Island of Negrai.s, 
which makes tho Point called the {’ape . . . 
is often called Diamond Island, hocauso its 
Shape is a Khoiiibus. . . . Throe Leagues to 
the Southward of Diamond Lslaml lies a 
Beef of Rocks a League long . . . con- 
•sjHcuoiis at all Times by the Sea breaking 
over them . . . the Rooks are called the 
Lt‘ffarti, or in English, the Lizaul." — A, 
Hamilton, ii. 29. This reef is the Afguada, 
on which a noble lightliouso was erected by 
C’apt. (afterwards Lieut. -Oeu.) Sir A. Fraser, 
(LB., of the Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of Hamilton suggests 
that the original name may have Doen 
Uigarto. But Alagada, “overflowed,” is 
the real origin. lU appears in the old 
French chart of d'Aprfes as lit Nogie. In 


Dunn it is Ncgada or Netjada, or Lcnimdo, or 
Sunken Island [N. Dir. 1780, 325). 

1759 — “The Dutch hy an Inscription in 
Teutonic Characters, lately found at Ne^nil, 
on the Tomb of a Jtnlrh (JoloneJ, who died in 
1607 (qu. if not 1627 ?), ay>peur then to have 
had Possession of that Island.” — Ijottor in 
Dalrtjmple, Or. Itrj). i. 98. 

1763. — “ Tt gives us pleasure to observe 
that the King of tho Biirmahs, who caused 
our yieoydo at Negrais to be so cruelly 
massacred, is since dead and succeeded by 
his sou, who seems to la* of a more friendly 
and humane disposition .” — Fort William 
(Jonsns., Feb 19. In Long, 288. 

1 1 81 9. - - “ Negraglia ” See under MUN- 
NEEPORE ] 

NELLY, NELE. s. Malayfil ntl, 
‘nre 111 llm husk’; [Tt*l. and Tam. 
ncUi, ‘rice- like ’]. This is the Dravidian 
equivalent oi paddy (q.v.), and is often 
ihsed by the French and Portuguese in 
South India, where Englishmen use 
the latter word. 

1606. — “ . . . when they sell nele, after 
they have measured it out to the purchaser, 
for tho seller to roturn and take out two 
grains for himself for luck {com supei'stifClo), 
things that are all heathen vanities, which 
tno synod entirely yirohibits, and orders that 
tho.so who yiractisc them shall be severely 
putiished by tho Bishop.”— (/ewiva, Sunodo, 
f. 52/;. 

Id.*)!.- “ Nili, that is impounded rico, 
which is still in the husk." — get i us, p. 95. 

1760. — “Chamyis de nelis.” See under 
JOWAUE. 

(1796.— “75 parahs Nelly."— List of Ex- 
port Duties, in Logan, Malabar, iii. 265.] 

NELLOBE, u.j). A town and 
district north of Madras. The name 
may he Tamil. Ntill-tlr, ‘Good Town.’ 
But the lo(*,al interyiretatioii is from 
nel (sec NELLY) ; and in the local 
records it is given in Skt. as UMnya- 
puram, meaning ‘ rice- town ’ (Seshagiri 
SdUri). [The Madras Man. (ii. 214) 
gives NaiDur, ‘ Good-town ’ ; but the 
Gloss, (fl.v.) has nellu, ‘paddy,’ 
‘village.’ Mr. Boswell (Nellore, 687) 
suggests that it is deri\'ed from a nelH 
chett tree under which a famous lingam 
was placed.] 

c. 1,310.— “ Mfl'har extends in length from 
Kulam to Nil&war, nearly .300 parasangs 
along tho sea coast.” — Wassdf, in Elliot, 
iii. 32. 

NEBBUDDA B., n.p. Skt. Nar- 
maddy ‘causing delight’; Ptol. IXifiadot; 
Peripl. Aa/ava(os (amended by Fabricius 
to Nd/aaa^os). Dean Vincent’s con- 
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jectured etyniolocv of Nahr-Ruddu, 
‘River of fiudda, is a caution against 
such guesses. 

c. 1020. — “ From J)hiir southwards to the 
E. Nerbadda nine (punisutigs) ; thence to 
Mahrat-dus . . eif^htoon . . 
in KHiot^ i. 60. 'F’ho roadiiiR of Norhnddn is 
however douhtful. 

c. 1310. —“There were means of croasiug 
all the rivers, hut the Nerbadda was such 
that you mi^ht .say it was a remnant of the 
univerwil delude." — ..lad?' in KUiot^ 

i. 79. 

[1616.- “The Kin^f ri»de to the riuer of 
Darbadath ." — Sn T. lUu', Hak. Soc. li. 413. 
in his list (ii. .'):i9) he has Narbadah.] 

1727. — “ The next Town of Note for Coiii- 
nierce is Baroach ... on the Banks of the 
Hivor Nerdaba."— J. Jlamifiou, ed. 1744, i. 
145.] 

NEBCHA, H. Malaytll. nm'hchd^ 
‘a vow,’ from verb neruyu^ ‘to agree or 
jironiise.’ 

1606. — “ I’hey all assouihle on certain days 
in the porches of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call nercha." — 
GoHvea, Sijnttdo^ f. 63. Sec also f. 11. 'llns 
term also includes oflforings to saints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a coimnon form is to feed u 
lamp before an idol with instead of oil. 

NEBBICK, NEBBUCK, NIBK, 

&c., .s. Hind, from Pers. inrhli^ vulgarly 
nirakhy nirikh. A tariff, rat«*, or jirioe- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. The Hystem of publishing 
such rates of prices and wages by loc.'ii 
authority prevailed generally in India 
a generation or two back, and is 
probably not (piite extinct even in 
our own territories. [The jirovincial 
Gazettes still jmblisb iieriodical lists of 
current prices, but ni) atteiujit is made 
to fix such by authority.] It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
with no apparent ill effects. 

1799. — “ I have written to Clampibcll a long 
letter about the nerriok of exchange, in 
which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the whole system of shrof/ing 

(seeBEBOFr). . . i. 56. 

1800. — “While I was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke had altered the ner- 
riok of artificers, and of all kinds of matoriaLs 
for building, nt the instigation of Capt. 
Norris . . . and on the examination of the 
subject a system of engineering came out, 
well worthy of the example set at Madras.” 
— Jbid. i. 67. 

[ „ “ Here is established a nime, or 

renlstion, by which all coins have a certain 
value affixed to them ; and at this rate they 
are received in the payment of the revenue ; 


but in dealings between private persons 
attention is not paid to this rule,”— 
BueJuman, A/gsore, ii. 279.] 

1878. — “On expressing his surprise at 
this, the man a.ssurod him that it was really 
the case that the bawir ‘ nerik ' or market- 
rate, had so risen.”— Af/e in the Atofuwl, 
i. p. 33. 

NGAPEE, R. The BiirmeM* name, 
n(fnpi\ ‘j»re.4Hed lisli,’ of the odorous 
delicact deseribed und(M‘ BALACHONG. 
[See Furhviiy Britiah liiLrma^ 83.] 

1855. — “ Makertich, the Armenian, as- 
sured us that the jars of ngap^ ;it Auiara- 
pooru exhibited a flux and it-Hux of tide 
with the changes of the moon. 1 .see this 
is an old belief. De la Jjoiit)ere meutions 
it in 1688 as held by the SiiiiUL“<e." — Yulf^ 
Mt»ston to Aiu, ji. 160. 

NICOBAB ISLANDS, u p. Tlie 

mnne for cent lines ajijdunl to a grouii 
of islands nortli of Sumatra. They 
a]>]>eJir to be tin* lidpovo-aai of Ptolemy, 
and tbe Lanklia Urdus of flu* oldest 
Arab Btliihon, [Sir G. Pirdwood identi- 
fie.R them wjlli I lie Island of flie Bell 
{KaJeus) to winch Siiidhad, the Seaman, 
is earned in Ills Idtli voyagi'. {lleporf 
on Old JlerordK, JOH ; Jhtrton, Arahinn 
i ' . 308).] Tlu‘ J lam-s at,t,emnled 
to coloiii/e the Lslands in the middle of 
the 18tli century, and since, niisuccess- 
fnlly. An account of tin* variou.s 
attempts will be found in 1,1 le Voyaije 
of thn Novara, Since 1869 they have 
heeii partially occujued hy the llntish 
Government, as .an a]»]»endag»* of the 
Andaman settlement. Comparing the 
old forms Lnnhha and Nakkavara.m, and 
the nakedness constantly attrilmted to 
the peojde, it seems jiossilde that the 
name may have had reference to this 
(nttHgu). [Mr. Man {Journ. Anthrov. 
Institute^ xviii. 359) write.s: “A possible 
derivation may be suggested by the 
following extract from a pajier liy A. 
de Gandolle (18851 on ‘The Origin of 
Oultivated Plants’: ‘The jireseiice of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thousand years ago is proved hy 
several Sanskrit names. . . . The 
Malays liave a name widely diffused 
in the Archipelago, katajm^ klapa, 
klopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we 
find the name njiory nienr, in the 
Philippines niog^ at Bali, mofc, njo. . 
While the Nicobars have long been 
famed for the excellence of their coco- 
nuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forms above given 
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,-iiv ngodij ‘a rijuj nut,’ uiid in-udiij ‘a 
half -ripe 

0. 1050.— Tho name aj^pears as Nakka- 
'vftram in the jjreat Tanjorc Inscription of 
tlie 11th century. 

c, 1292.— “ When you leave the island of 
J.ivu (the Loss) and the Kuif^ddin of 
Linibri, you sail north alsjut 150 miles, 
and thun you como to two Islands, one of 
vhich IS called NeCUVeran. In this island 
they have no kin^; nor chief, hut live like 
hfiists. . . ."—M,„co 7V.., lik. 111. ch. 12. 

e. IJIOO. “Opposite liitimtn is the island 
of LakiMiriirn (pi-ohahly to read Nakwaram), 
which produces plenty of rod auihor. Men 
;ind women ^?o naked, except tJuit the latter 
cover the jiudendii with <'ocoaiiut lea\es. 
'I’liey are all subject tothii Kilati." — HavhU/- 
iifhl'm, in JiHliof, i 71. 

e. 1JI22 - “ I)(!|iiirt Mif' from that eountry, 
and sailiuf? towards tJie south over the Ocean 
Se.i, 1 found niaii^ islands and countries, 
where auioiiyr others was one called 
Nicoveran . . . both tlie men and women 
tbero have faces like doffs, etc. . . .”—Ff/vr 
111 Cat ho II, kv., 97. 

1. '')10, — “ In float ol the before named 
island of Sumatra, across the Oulf of tlie 
Oanti^e.s, are 5 or 6 .small islands, i^hich 
have very jfood water and jiorts for ships. 
'I'hey arc inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvar (jViuahar in Lisbon 
od ), and they find in them very pKid 
amber, wliieb tliey lairry thence to Malaea 
and other iiarts." — Jiarlxmi, 19.5. 

1514. — “Seeinyr the land, the pilot sabl it 
was the land of Nicubax. . . . The pilot 
wa.s at the top to look out, and coining 
ilownhe said that thi.«i land was all cut up 
ii.f. in islands), and that it was possible to 
l»nss tlirougli the middle ; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn buck to Cochin. . . . The nativo.s of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
enmo forth in great boats full of people. . . . 
M’hey were all Caffm-. with fish-bonos in- 
serted in their lips and chin : big men and 
frightful to look on *, having their boats full 
of bows and urr()w.s ]ioi.soned with horlxs.” — 
fCov. da JsJmjwli, in .Irrhir, Star. pp. 71-72. 

NIGGEB, N. It is an old liriiUilit.y 
of the Eiigli.shiiian in India to apply 
this title to the iiative.s, a.s we may see 
from Ivea quoted Lelow. The use 
'Originated, nowever, doubtless in 
following the old Portuguese use of 
negros for “the blacks” (q.v.), with 
no inali(;e prepense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 

1539. — See quot. from Pinto under COBRA 
BE OAPELLO, where negroes is used for 
natives of Sumatra. 

1548. — “Moreover throe Vdaoks (negros) 
in this territory occupy lands worth 8(X)() 

2 R 


or 4000 pardaoR of rent ; (thov arc related 
to one another, and are placed as guards in 
the outlying parts."— & Botelho, CarUu^ 111. 

1582. — “A nigroe of John CamJbrayci^ 
Pilot to Paulo ae la (Jama, was that day 
run away to the Moores.” — OastaReda. by 
N. L., f. 19. 

[1608.— “The King and people niggers." 

- JJitKvirs, Letters, i. 10.] 

1G22.— Ed. (Jrant, purser of the Diamond, 
reports capture of ves-sels, including a junk 
“ w'lth some sfoor of negers, which was 
devided hytwick the Diich and the English." 

— SuInHluirif, iii. j). 78. 

c. 175.5. Yon cannot affront them (the 
nativon) more than to call them by the name 
of negroe, as thej’ conceive it implies an 
idea of Hlaver 3 \’’ - yvj/agr, p. 23. 

c. 1757. — “Oli Gosiiiti .sono niissionarii e 
jiarocchi de’ negri detti Malabar.”— Z>e//a 
Joiidio, 3. 

1760.— “The Dross of this Country is 
entirely linncn, save Hats and Shoos ; the 
latter are made of tanned Hides as m 
England . . . only that they are no thicker 
than coarse paper. These shoes are neatly 
mndo by Ne^oes, and sold for about 10a. 
a l*r. each of winch will last two months 
with cure.” AJU. Letter of .fames lientuit, 
Sopt. 30. 

1806.— “Now the political crood of the 
freqiiontors of dawk bungalows is too 
uniform ... it consists in the following 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is the 
greatest judge that over sat on the English 
bench ; and that when you hit a nigger he 
dio.s on purpose to spite yo'\,"- -Ties Dawk 
Butoju/ow, p. 225. 

NILGHEBBY, NEILGHEBB7, 

&c., II ]). The name of the Mountain 
Penin.suhi at the end of the Mysoi’e 
L'lhle land (originally known as Malai- 
midu^ ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanatiaria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Nllagiri, 
‘Pine Mountain.’ I’he name Nila or 
Ntladri. (synonymous with NUagiri) 
belongs to one of the mythical or senii- 
mytliical ranges of the Puraiiic Cosmo- 
graphy (see Vishnu Parana^ in Wilson's 
Works, by Hall, ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has been amjlied to several ranges of 
more assured locality, e.g. in Orissa as 
well as ill S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un- 
doubtedly applied by natives to the 
range before the impearance of Euro- 
peans, as in the Kongu-desa Rajdkal, 
quoted by Grigg {Nilagiri Man. 363), 
and the name appears in a letter of 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1616 (Ibid, 
278). Mr. T. M. Horsfall writes; 
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The name is in coiuniun use amon^ 
all classes of natives in S. India, but 
when It may haw become sj»eei(ic 1 
cannot say. Tossibly the solution 
may be that the Nilgiris being the 
first large mountain range to bectmie 
familiar to the English, that name 
was by them <“iught hold of, but not 
coiuedy and stuck to them by mere 
priority. It is <m the hue of it im- 
probable that the Englislimeii who 
early in the last century discovered 
these Hills, that is, exjilored and shot 
OA'er them. Would call them b\ a long 
Skt. name*.”] 

Probabh the following <|uotatiou 
from Dampier refeis 1,0 Orissa, as does 
that from Hedges : 

“One of the shi])s wn^ culloU tin.* 

JV’r//»Y/j7r, the n.-ime liikoii from the Nelle- 
gree" Hills in Bengal, as I have heanl.” — 
I Mm pier, li. 14l>. 

]f)8;}..-“In morning oarlj 1 went U]» 
the Nilligree Hill, whiiro I had a vn w of a 
most pleasant fruitful! \alU’\ 

Jhcri/, March 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 07]. 

The following also refers to the 
Orissa Hills . 

17f)2. — “ Weaver® of Balii®ore complain of 
the great scarcity of nee and ))rovisions of 
all kinds oecasiomsd by the devasiations of 
the Mahrattns, who, GOO in nainbcr, after 
plundenng Halasure, had gone to the Nelli- 
gree Hilla.”— In Lnnj, 42. 

NIP A, H. Malay 7ilpah. 

a. Tlie name of a stemless ]»alm 
(Nipa frutirauR, Thuiih.), which 
ahouiids in estuaries from the (hinges 
delta eastwanls, through Tenasserim 
and the Malay eounlries, to N. 
Australia, and "the hiaxes of uhieli 
afford the ehiid maleiiul used for 
thatch in tlie Archi]K'lago. “In the 
Philip! lines,” says (.Iratvfurd, “hut not 
that 1 am aw’are of anywdiero else, the 
sap of the Nipa. . . is used as a 
beverage, and for the nianniacture of 
vinegar, and the distillation of spirits. 
On this account it yields a e,oiisiderahIe 
part of the revenue of the SjMiiiish 
(loveniment” (Tksr. Viet. p. 301). 
Blit this fact is aliiio.st enough to 
show that the word is the same wdiieli 
is used in sense b ; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by Ibe 
quotations from Teixeira and Mason. 

b. Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by no means 
coiihiied to the Philippines. The 


Portuguese, ajipropriating the w'ord 
Nipa to this sjdrit, called the tree 
itself nipvira. 

a. — 

1611.— “ Other \Mnc i® of another kind of 
IKilm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery plneos), ntid this is also extracted 
by distillatinn. It is ver^ mild .md sweet, 
and clear ns pure wnter , and they say it is 
very ^iholcHornc. Jt i® made in great rpian- 
titics with which ®hips are laden in Hogii 
and Taiiasarim, Malaea. and the Philiyipines 
or Manila ; but that of 'I'anasanni exceeds 
all in goodnes*!.'* - Tci.nna. Jielanom'.s, i 17. 

IGlJb— “ And then on from the marsh to 
the N3rpeiraB or wild-ji.ilms of the nvulel 
of I'aret ( 'hin.i - (•odtuho de Krnha, 6. 

,, “ And the wild palms i-allod Nirpeiras 

. . . from those Ho«ers is drawn the lw|Uor 
whieh IS distilled into wine l»y an alenihu , 
whieli is till* best wine of India " - Und. ]6/'. 

(1S17. — “ In (be maritime distiaets, u/n/i, 
or thatdi, is made almost exclusively from 
the leaves oI the nipa or Inh/u." — /iajfht, H. 
of .lorn, lind ed. i. Ih.'i, | 

IMS -- ‘ Stfumiug amongst the low 
swampv islands ol the Suiidorhiinds . . 
the jHiddlea of the Btcanier tossed up the 

largo fruits of the Nipa j rut no nut, a low 

stoinlosM palm that grows in the tidal watei^ 
of the Indian oco.ri, and bears a large head 
of nuts. Jtisajdant of no interest to the 
eommoii oliserver, hut (if miieli to the 
geologist, f. om the nuts of a similar ])laiii 
ahoiimliug in the tertiary formations at tie 
moiitl. of the 'i'hamcs, having tloated about 
there in as great profusion as here, till 

tmried deep in the sjH and mud that now 

form the island of Sheppoy ” - JiooLn, 
II I mo to lion .hot! Hills, i. 1 2. 

IKGO. — “'I'he Nipa is vei y extensively 
cultivated in the J’roviiiee of Tavoy. From 
iiieisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
I'vtraeted, which has \L*r\ niuelj the llavoiir 
of mead, and this evlrai. 1, wdien boiled 
down, hecomes siigai.” — Mamm's Jtunmilu 
)». 5fM). 

1874 “It (sugar) is also got from Nipa 
frut till Ilf, 1*1 uub., a tree of the low' coast - 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavey. ” 
— IliUihiny imd J'7iii l:ii/rr, 

These last quotations eoiifinn the old 
travellers who rejiresent 1 eimasorim us the 
great source of the Nipa spirit. 

b. - 

e. H»67. — “ Kuory yoere is there lade (at 
'rennsaenin) aomo .ships with Vomno, Nipa, 
and Itonjannn.” — (Jis. Fedr.na (K.T. in 
llakl.), ii. yr)9. 

]i>68.— “ Nipa, qual’ h vn Vino eceellon- 
tissimo ehe iiuseu nel hor d'vn arhore 
ehinmato Niper, il cui liquor si distillu, o ho 
nc fa vna nouanda eccollontissima." — Ces, 
Federici, m Jtamumo, iii. 392?!. 

1583.— “I Portoghesi e noi altri di questo 
bando di quk non mangiamo nel Regno di 
Pegh pane di grano ... no si beve vino ; 
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Tim urui cortu acqua lambiccatu da vn albcro 
(lotto Annippa, ch’ h alia boccu riANiii ^usto- 
vole ; mn al ooqx) giova e tiiiocu, Hooondo Ic 
coniplcflsioni de gli huonuni."— t/ . Halhi, 

f. }27. 

ir> 91 . — “Those of TatJasori aro chiefly 
freighted wiili Tlice and Nipar wine, which 
IS very Htrong."— ilf/r/r/A .]u‘uniit oj JdUt- 
(((.s^v’.s Voi/afjf, in JJul/. ii. 

Jri tlic next two (jiiolntjoiis Tit/ir is 
confounded willi coco nul .s]Mnl 

ir»!>8. — “ LiKewiso there is iiiueh wine 
hnniglit Ihnthoi, which is made of < Vwiis cr 
Indian IS'ullos, and is c.illr*d Nype <f* 
Tainif>.\arln, that is Af/im - (\niif)n<iih/ ,i/’ 
'famn.'iana.'' — JjtMi Imft it, dO , [liak. S(jc. 

1. JOd). 

,, “ 'riio Sura, huiiig distilled, is called 

Fttfa (see FOOL’S RACK) or Nipe, and IS 
an excellent Aomi \'ifnf as any is made in 
l)ort.”~y/i/(/. l6l ; [Hak. See. li. 49) 

I Kilt). - “One jur of Neepe " J'u.\tn', 

/.it/rrs, IV. Ifi2). 

JGlid. — “ In the daytime they did nothing 
hilt talk a little with oneanothei, and some 
of them pet drunk iipon a certain wine they 
have of raisins, or on a kind of a(|ua vitie 
with other things mixl in it, in India called 
nippa, which Imd Ix^en given tlmm ” -V. 
itdla Va/h, 11 . tidy ; (Ilak. Soc ii. 

We lliink tliere ciin In* liltle donld 
tliiit Mie .slang wortJ nip, for a .sninll 
(Iraiii of s])iiits, is adojit.iai from nipa 
[Jiiit coinjmre Dutcli ‘to take 

;i dram.’ The old ■word 9ii/tfntatiiin 
was n.Hed foi ‘strong drink’ ; .see Stanf. 

NIRVANA, Skt nirvAhti. The 
littrral ineaiiiiig of tins word ts .sinqdy 
‘blown out,’ like a landle. It is Uie 
lechiiical term in the ])liiloRoi»hy of 
the, Kuddhisls foi the I’ondition 1,o 
wliicli they fi.spiie us the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz. the ('I'ssation of 
sentient eNistence. On the exact 
lueaning of the term see Childer’s 
Pali J Hetionary, s.v. nihbdnn, an 
article from which w'c quote a few 
Hentence.s lielow, hut which covers 
ten doidde-coiumn pages. The word 
ha.s hecome common in Europe along 
with the growing inl.erost in Buddhism, 
and partly from it? use hy Schopeii- 
liaiiei. Blit it is often emploj^ed very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in tlie quotation helow from 
Dr. Draper. T^e oldest European | 
occurrence of which we are aware is j 
in Purchas^ who had met with it in ! 
the Pali form common in Burma, &c., | 
niUban, \ 


1626.— “ After death they (the Tufapoys) 
heloevo three I'laces, one of Ploamiro Siruitm 
(porhaj>K5?i/c/i.a»() like the Mahumitane Fara- 
dise ; another of 'romietit Na.nu' (read Na- 
Kif') , the third ol Annihilation which they 
call Niba." -Puntuvi, Pi/yrimayr, 506. 

c. 1815.— “. . . the state of Niban, which 
i.s the moat jicrfcct of nil sUitea. I’tiis con- 
Rihl-- ill un almofcl {lorjiotual extacy, in 
which those who attain it are not only free 
from troiihlca and miseries ot life, from 
death, illne,ss and old hut are abstracted 
' from all sonsntion ; tney have no longer 
cither a thought or a desire .” — iStinyernuino 
Jluniusi' Hut in VC ^ J). 6. 

JS.'H. , Transience. I'din, and 

I'lircahly . . . thc>«c urc the ch.iracters of 
all cxisfdicc, and the only true good is 
exemption from Lhc^'C in the attainment of 
nirwina, whctlicr that be, as m the view 
of the lirahmin or the thoistic huddhist, 
ahsdrptioii into tlm supremo essence ; or 
whcthci it he, as many have thought, 
ahsohito nothingness ; or whether it be-, 
as Mr. Modgsoii (iiiiiintly phrases it, tho 
tt\n or the inttrlifi, m which tho intinitcly 
attenuated eJcmoiits of all things exist, in 
this last and highest state of abstraction 
from al) particular modifications such as oiir 
senses and under, standing.s are cognisant of.” 

-Vufr, Mt.t.ttou to -liYf, 236, 

„ •' Wlicii from between the H(i1 trees 

nt Rmsinitra he passed into mrw4na, he 
(Buddha) cea.sed, as the extinguishod fire 
ceases. ’ ’ — //a rf . 2! 19 . 

186‘.>. — “ What Bishoji Bigandot and 
others rc])ro.scnt as tlio popular view of tho 
Nirvana, in eontradistim'tior tc* that of tho 
Buddhist divines, was, in my ojiinion, the 
conception of Ihiddha and his disciples. It 
represented the entraneo of tho soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to joy and pain, to good and 
ovil, an absorption of the soul into itself, 
and a freedom from tho cin-lo of uxistences 
from liirth to death, and from death to a 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
odiieated peo] do attach to it, whilst Nirvana 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysinn flelds to tho 
minds of the larger masses.” — /' to /. JUaa: 
Alhf/rr, Lpcittrr on limldhmtic Nikilism^ in 
Trutmers 0) . Record, Oct. 16. 

1875. - “Nibb&nam. Extinction; de- 
stniction ; anniliilation ; annihilation of 
beii^, Nirvftna ; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhntship or final sane tification. 

. . , In Trubners Ueeord for July, 1870, 1 
first propounded a theory w'hieh meets all 
tho diffacultics of tho question, namely, 
that tho word Nirv&na is used to designate 
two different thing.s, tho state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatshiji, and the 
annihilation of existenco in which Arhat- 
ship ends.”— GVit/ders, Pali Dictionary^ pp. 
265-266. 

„ “ But at length reunion with the 

univorsal Intollect^ takes place ; NirwBlul 
is reached, oblivion is attained . . , the 
state in which wo wore before we were 
born.” — Draper^ Qomfliciy Ac., 122. 
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“ And how — in fuliioHM of the times- it fell 

That Buddha died ... 

And how a thuunuind thousand crores since 
then 

Have trod the Path w'hich loads whither 

he went 

Unto Nirvina vhore the Silonoo livos." 

Sit K. Ai'iuihi, LUjkt of Ami, 237. 

NIZAM, THE, ii.p. The lierediUirv 
style of the reigning jjriiic.o of tlie 
Hydei-fibad Territories ; ‘ His Highness 
the Nizam,’ in English oftirisil iihrase- 
ology. This in its full form, Kiidut- 
ul-Mulk, WciH the title (*f A'^uif .Tfdi, the 
founder of the dynast a very ahh* 
soldier and minister of the ('ourt ol 
AiirangzTl), who beeanie Suhadar (see 
SOUBADAR) of the Dereaii in 1713. 
The title is therefore the same that 
had pertained to the founder of the 
Ahiuednagar dynasty more than two 
centuries eiirlier, which the Portuguese 
called that of Nizamaluco. And the 
circumstances originating the Hyder- 
abad dynasty were iiarallel. At the 
death of Aaaf Jah (in 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of a large 
territory in the Deccan, with his 
residence at Hyderabad, and wdth 
doinimons in a general w’ay eor- 
res]K)nding to those still held by his 
descendant. 

NIZAMALUCO, n.p. Izam Mal- 
UCO IS the form often found in (’orrea. 
One of the names which constantly 
occur in the early Portuguese writers 
on India. Tt rejiresents Nlziiin-ul- 
Mulk (see NIZAM). This w'as the title 
of one of the chiefs at the court, of the 
Bahniani king of the Deccan, who had 
been originally a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dyna.sty at Ahniednagar (a.d. 1490), 
wdiicli last-ed for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
originally called by the Portuguese 
Nizamaluco. Their owui title w'as 
Nizdm Shdh, and this also occurs as 
N&iTnoxa. [Linschoten’s etymology 
given below is an incorrect guess.] 

1621. — “Meanwhile (the Governor Diego 
Lopei de Seaueira) . . . sent Femilo 

Camello as amnaaaador to the Nisamaluoo, 
Lord of the lands of Choul, with the object 
of maldiig a fort at that place, and arrang- 
ing for an expedition against the King of 
Cambaya, wbioh the Governor thought the 
NllUlialuoo would gladly join im because 
be was in a quarrel with that King. To 


this he made the reply that J hIuiII relate 
hereafter."— C'orrsu, li. 023. 

c. 1.639. — “ Trefado do fUmtrato ifue o 
Vuo Rnj Doni Garcia do Noronhu fez com 
lilt Niza Muxaa, fjne tV antes se chaiiMtv Hu 
Niza Maluquo."— in Suhsidios, 116. 

1643. — “ Izam maluco." See under 
COTAMALUCO. 

1.6.63. — “3'his city of (3iaul . . . i.*. in 
{Kt]iul.ation and groutiio'^s of trade one of 
the chief ports ol' that coast ; it whs subject 
to the Nizamaluco, one of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Docan (which 
we corruptly cull Jhn/neni). . . . The 
Nizamaluco being a iniiii of great estate, 
although he jKWseSHed this maritime city, 
.ind other ports of great revemie, gemTally 
in order to be elosor to the Kingdom of the 
Docan, held his ro.sidonee in the iiilorior 
in other cities of his dominion ; mstrueting 
his g(»vernors in the eo.ist districts to aid 
oiir fleets in all ways and eontont their 
eajktaius, and this was not merely out of 
dro.ad of them, but with a view b* the gronl 
re\euue thut he had from the shijis of 
Malabar. . . ” — Jitnros, ll.ii. 7. 

].6(>3.- . This King of Doly concjiiorod 

the 1)e<*aiu (see DECCAN) and the (’uncain 
(see CONCAM) ; and retained the dominion 
a while; but he could not rule territory 
at .M(» great u distance, and so placed in 
It a nephew crowned as king. This king 
was a grout fiivouror of foreign peoj»lc, 
such as ’hirks, Uiirnis, Coravonis, and Anihs, 
and he divided his kingdom into captaincie.s, 
liesUnving upon Af/if/mrn (whom we eall 
Jdalcuir 'Hee IDALCAN) the const from 
Aiigetlivi. to Cifardam . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the cc.nst from tJifardam to Negotana. 
. . (iarrui, f. 34?’. 

,, “7t. Let ns mount and ride in the 

country ; and by the way you shall toll mo 
who is mount by Nizamoxa, as you often 
use that term to me. 

“D. At once 1 toll you he is a king in 
the Bnlaghat (see BALAOHAUT) (hwjahite 
for lialaifate), whose father 1 have often 
attended, and sometimes also the son. . . ." 
— Hitd. f. :i3v. 

f 1 .694-6. - * “ NizAm ■ ul ■ Mttlkhiya. " See 
under IDALCAN. 

[]f)98.— “ Matiico is a Kingdonio, and Nisa 
a Irfince or Spoaro, so that Kim Maluco is 
as mueh as to say as the Lance or Speare of 
the Kingdom.” — Ilak. Soc. i. 
172. Ah if Neza-ul-inalk, ‘spear of the 
kingdom.'] 

NOKAE, B. A servant, either 
(lonieHtic, military, or civil, also jil. 
Nokar-logne, ‘the flervants.’ Hind. 
imukar, from Pers. and nauka/r-l6g. 
Also naukar-chdkar, ‘the servants,’ 
one of those jingling double-barrelled 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than .Englishmen (see 
LOOTT). As regards Englishmen, 
cuni^iare hugger-mugger, hurdy-gurdy, 
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tip - top, highty - tighty, higgledy - 
piggleay, hocus - pocus, tit for tat, 
tm)sv-turyy, haruin-scarum, roly-j»oly, 
fiddle-fadale, rump and stump, slip- 
slop. In this case clidkar (see 
CHACKUR) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to he, a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia hy the hosts 
of Cliingliiz. Ac<;ording tf» 1. J. 
Schmidt, Forsrhufi^irN iw Gehiete der 
VolJcer Mittd Asims, p. 96, niikur is 
in IMoiigol, ‘a comrade, (lei)endent, or 
friemi.’ 

c 1407. “li’Khiir Kluxiauiad fit. pnrtir 
Jivet- CO sdii sorviteur (naukax) ot 

oolui do Mir'/ui lljihim^diir. (3o8 tmis per- 
.Honn/igus jdi^nont la eour auyfu^tt!. . . — 

Ahdurraczui, in Fotict's cf E.itr(nt\\ XIV. i. 

Hri. 

<*. IfidO. — “ Mnhnmd Sultitii . . iinder- 
st,<.Kj<l iic<’(iiints, and conld n*< Uoti very well 
liy meuiory ilio sums which he laid to receive 
from his sulijectn, and th<».so which ho had 
to jxiy to hiH ‘naukars' (apparently armed 
followers).” — Ahulffha:/, hy /ti‘.sfnfn,Hons, 271. 

f 1 SI 0 “ Noker. ” See under CHACKUR. 

[18114. “Its (HalUh) proaout }iopulation 
does not omomit to 2000 souls; who are 
chiefly . . . the romnaiit of the Kara 
Noukur, n description of the militia oatah- 
lishod here by Lho Af(?ans,” — Burma, 
Tratrtfi nito IloHnut, i 2fl8.J 

1840. -“Noker, ‘the servant'; this title 
waslKjrnc hy Tuli the fourth soiKif riicnfrlii/. 
Khan, hocause ho was eliarffed with the 
details of the army and the ailministrution.” 
— Ilamuirr, (Joldru IJordr, 400, 

NOL-KOLE, H. 'J’his is thf, usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
Lujod (leal grown in Tiidia, ])erluip.s 
less valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
as Kol-rahi, IwhJ-ralri^ ‘cahljage-tnniin.’ 
It is the Bransira alernrm, var. raulv- 
rapa. The, stalk at one ptiint expands 
into a globular mass resembling a 
turnip, and tins is the edible part. 
I see iiiy friend Sir G. Birdwood in 
his BomJta,y Products spells it Knolklwl. 
It is apparently Dutch, ^ KnollkonV 
‘Turnip-cahhage ; OhoaxTavc of the 
French.’ 

NON-REGULATION, adj. The 
style of certain Provinces of Britisli 
India (administered for the most part 
under the more direct authority of 
the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department), in which the ordinary 
Laws (or Regulations, as they were 
formerly called) are not in force, or 
are in force only so far as they are 


specially declared by the Government 
of India to be applicable. The 
orimnal theory of administration iii 
suen Provinces was the union of 
authority in all departments under 
one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal desjiotism in the hands of 
that chief But by the gradual re- 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
rules of admin i^'tratioii, and the 
division of duties, much the same 
might now he said of the difference, 
he tween l{r<iul(iti(m and N on-rcyulaHon. 
Proviiu es that a witty Frenchman said 
of Interveiitjoii and Non-intervention : 
--“La est une phrase 

politujue et techiiiipie (pii veut dire 
entin a-pen-pres la meme chose qiie 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, R.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie’s visit 
to the Neilglierry Hills, near the close 
of his govi'inment, he was ri<liiig with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new biiihliiig. Lord Dalhousie said to 
him : “ Tt is not a thing that one must 
say ill ]iul)lic, hut I would give a great 
de,al that the whole of India should 
1 le. Noji -rcij ulafionJ' 

The Punjal) was for many years the 
greatest examjde of a Noii-regulatiou 
Province,. Tlie, chief survival of that 
slate of things is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provinces, 
militarv men are still eligihle to hold 
ottice in the ei\ il administration. 

1860. — “. . . Nowo what ye ffnlke of 
Bongttlii worH(:hypi)en Kir Jhono diHcuuraeth 
lityl. This uiocho wee gadore. Borne wor- 
Hchyppm ane Idnio yclept ^IcgltlactOUn and 
some worschyppon {veluti 

tfSen ft • • ."—Ext. from a MS. 

of fke Travels of Sir John Mondeviflin the 
E. Jndifs, lately discovered. 

1867.—“. . . Wo believe vi-e should indi- 
cate the sort of government that Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by snying that it 
should lie treater] in great measure as a 
‘ non - regulation ’ province. ” — (Quarterly 
Reriev, Jan. 1867, p. 13r». 

1883.— “The Delhi district, happily for 
all, was a nou-regulation province.”— 
of JaL Ijaunnu'f, i. 44. 

NORIMON, s. Japanese word. A 
sort of jiortable chair used in Japan. 

[1615. — “He kept himselfe , oloae in a 
neremon.” — Cocke's IHaryy i. 164.] 

1618. — “As wo were going out of the 
towne, the street being full of hookneymen 
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and horses, they would not make me way 
to passo, but fell a quarrolini; with my 
neremonen, and ofTrod me ^rcat abuse. 

. . — Clicks' s iJiar II, n. w , fneremoimears 

ill ii. 23]. 

1768-71. — “ Sednn-chiurs are not in use 
here (in Bataviii). Tiie ladies, however, 
sonietimcs cnijiloj ii r<iijvi‘yanff that is 
.somewhat like them, .ind is eulled a nori 
mon."—iSliic,innn.s, K.'r. i. 324. 

NOR’-WESTER, «. A .-^iKldeii and 

^ lulLMit .slonij, sucli a.s dflon orciiv.s in 
the hot iveathei', bi'iiij^dno ju-obubly a 
‘ diist.-stonu ’ at first, and < ulniinalmg 
in liail or torrents of min. (See 

TYPHOON.) 

1810. — “. . . those violent squalls called 
‘ north-westers, ' in consequence of their 
usually either eomnuMiiinp in, or \eerinp- 
round to that <HKirter. . . 'J’he force of 

those north-weatorB is ne\l to incre<hblo.” 

WiH lainsoit, r. J/. 11. 3.'i. 

[1827.-’ “A most fri{_ditful nor* wester 
had come on in the ni^rht, ciciy door ha«l 
burst open, the j»uiils of thunder and torrents 
of rain were so awful. . . — Mrs. J'ridon, 
yiwrv, 98.] 

NOWBEHAR, ii.ji. Thi«, is a name | 
vhicli oeciirs in various ])la('e.s far 
apart, a inomiment of tlie former 
extension of Bnddhi.sm Thus, in tlie 
early liislorv of the Maliommeduus in 
Sind, we find rejieated mention of a 
temple called Nannhiir (Narit-rihdrUy 
‘New Mona.sterv ’). And llie .same 
name occurs at Balkh, near the Ovus. 
(See VIHARA). 

NOWROZE, s. Vers, nnh-rfc, ‘ New 1 

(Year’s) Day ’ ; i.f. the first, day of tlie 
Solar Year, lu AV. India tins is 
ol)Ber\ed l»y tlie T^lrMeeh. [For 
instances of .sin.li celelnal ions at the 
vernal equinox, see Fnnur, Raumm'its, 
iv. 75.] 

c. 1590. — “ Thi.s was also the ennso w’hy 
tho Naiiniz / wu.s olwcrvod, on which 

day, Binco his Majesty's ucceH.si(m, a great 
feast was given. . . . Thu New Year’s Day 
fmst . , . commences on tho day w’hoii the 
Sun in his spleiidoui moves to Anna, and 
lasts till the_ 19th day of tho month (Far 
wardln) ” — Ain, ed. Jilochnuinii, i. 183, 276. 

[1614. ~ “I'heir Noroose, whieh is un 
annual feast of 20 days continuance kept 
by the Moors with great solemnity." — 
Foster, Lftlera, iii. 65. 

[1616. — “Tho King and Prince went a 
hunting . . . that his hnuso might bo fitted 
against the Norose, which bogun the first 
Newo Moon in March.”— #S'tV T. Ror, Hak. 
Sue. i. 1S8 ; also see 142.] 


1638. — “ There are two Festivals which are 
celebrated in this place with extraordinary 
cerutiionios ; one whereof is that of the first 
day of tho year, which, with the Persians, 
they call NauTUB, NauroB, nr Norose, wliich 
signifies vme tluyes, though now it lasts 
ni/litccn at least, and it falls at tho moment 
that the Sun enters Aries." — Mimdolslo, 41. 

1673. — “On the day of tho Vernal A'yw/- 
nor, we rotiirned to (lombmun. w'hcn tho 
Moorc.s introduced their Ncw-^'ciir MCdr (see 
BED) or Noe Bose, with lianqueting and 
great Solemnity.’’— /''r//cr, 306. 

1712.— “ lioliit NauniUB, I.e vertunti.s 
siniii iiiitiuiii, 1111 ‘iduns in cJiein aecjUiiMictn 
vi-rni. J\on Icgidis ust, sed nb anluiuis 
Persis haercMlilaie acceptn fcstivitas, om- 
nium caeterarum maxinin et .soleiimssiina.” 
— Juimijifci , A VI. Kuot. 162 

181.^. - - “ .lemsheed also introduced the 
solar year . ami ord< rod tlie first cl.iy of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, t«t be culohratod 
b} a splembd festival. It is called Nauroze, 
oi new \(‘ftr’s day, ami is still the great 
festival in 1‘orsiu.’ Malcolm, Jl. of J‘ci\'tUt, 

I. 17. 

1832. — “Now-roz (new yoar’^ day) is a 
fe.stival or eed of no iue.m inqiortaneo in 
the estimation of Mussulman society. . . 
'J'he tra 3 s iif pre.sents jirepared by tlie hulies 
loi their friends are t4i.stefiilly .set out, and 
the woik of inanv days' previou.s arrango- 
ment I'^ggs art hoiled hard, .some of tho.se 
are stained in colour-^ rusemliling (*ur 
mottled papiTs ; others are neatly jiaintud 
111 hgu.vs and devices , many arc orna- 
mented v,’ith gliding ; every lady evincing 
her own pceiihur tasto in the prepared eggs 
for now-roz *’ Mrs. Mi^rr Ufisiav 4/q 
(tb.s}i.s. on (hi M ussuhnan,^ of J ndta, 283-1. 

NOWSHADDER, «. ih rs. vaushi. 
liar (Skt. nurumrn, but re<eiit), Sal- 
amiimmac, i.e. chloride of ammonium. 

c 13fX).— Wo find this word in a medi 
eval list' of articles of trade contained in 
(,'a})niany’s Miiiiii)\a.s dr Jiarcelona (ii. Aj>p. 
74) under the form nozadre. 

1313. “ Salaniioniaeo, cio^ lisciadro, e 
non si da nl> saccu no ca,ssu con ossa."— 
Frifololii, j». 17 ; also sec 57, Ac. 

[18.31. — “8al ammoniac (nouchadur) is 
found in its native state among tho hills 
near Jn/.ziik.'' — Jturnes, Travrls into /toklutra, 

II. 166.] 

NUDDEEA RIVERS, n.p. See 
under HOOGLY RIVER, of whicli these 
are hr/iiu:hes, inl-ersecting tlie Nadiya 
District. In order to keep open 
navigation hy the directest course from 
the Ganges to Calcutta, much labour 
is, or was, annually expended, under 
a special officer, in endeavouring during 
the dry season to maintain sufficient 
depth in these channels. 
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NUGKJUBKOTE, n.]). XagarkoL 
'I’lns iis tlu* I'onn list'd in olden times, 
and eieii iioiv not olisfilete, foi- the 
name of tlie ancient fortress in tlie 
J*iinjal» Hiinfilayu wliicli we now’ 
iisnalli know l>y tin* iinnn' of Kof- 
l:(hif(ra, ifol.li litiiiig siibslcintially tin; 
same name, Xnyaiiof, ‘the forlrt'ss 
town,’ or Kof-ljl uttgarif, ‘tin* town of 
llie foi tress.’ [If il lie ini]*lied that 
Ktuigra js a eori'n]»Tion of l\of-bf- 
'iKO/ara, tin* ide;i ma\ 1 m (lismis.se(l a< 
a jiiece of folk-etymology What .In* 
real derivation •.( K<nni)(t is is nn 
known. One exjilanaliou is that it 
I (‘presents tin* Hind, l.lni/tkhiini, ‘dried 
np, shrivelled.’] In \ et ohlei times, 
and in the histor\ of Malimiid oi 
Oha/iii, it JS styled llhini-na^ar. '^khe 
name Xagaihtf js sometimes list'd b> 
older Kuropean writers to desipiate 
tin* llimal.u.in mountains. 

1008.— " The Snlt.ui Imnstif (M.dmifnl) 
joined in tlit pursuit, and went attoi theni 
a.s fur a'-' I lie fort called llhivi hugn)', vljieh 
i*' \er}' strnrjj;. vitu.ited on tlu pronumtory 
<»f a lolti hill, m ttio niidsi of iinjiassaldc 
ivatoi’s." J/-7V/o‘. HI i. d-1. 

]:{87 - “ When the sun v\iis in ( 'aneer, the 
Knif,'(if the time (Mahotninod 'I’up’hlaK) look 
the stone fort of Nai^arkot in the year 
. . . It i.s ]ilaeed liet\\oeu n\or.s Hki the 
liiipil of an o,>e . and is so iiiipris^nalile 
that neitlu'r Sikaiidar nor Dura vsen* idile to 
take it .” — Jlaiit i-rfiarli, ibid. in. fi70. 

e. l.‘J7d - “ SidtiiM Kiroy . . rn.'irched 
with Jus army towards Nagarkot, and pas.s 
inp by the valleys of Na'khach nnhpariif, 
he arrived with his anu} at. Nagarkot, 
w’hieh he found to he very stronj^uml .secure. 
The idol Jwailamukhi (.see JOWAULLA 
MOOKHEE), much worslnjiod the infidels, 
was hitimtod in the road to Napnrkol. . . 

— .S7/n»?.'(-/-*S'o‘rfj, \hiii. iii. ‘517-1118. 

].‘598. — “ When I entered the valley on 
that .side of the Siwulik, informatuuv W'as 
brought to me about the town of Nagarkot, 
whieh IS a large and important town of 
IliudiiHt.'iu, and Hituated in these mountjuus. 
'I’he distaiiee waa 80 kus, but the road lay 
through jungles, and over lofty and rugged 
hi) la.” — AulohUnj. of Tnnm\ ihiil. 405. 

Ifi.'iS. — “ But the .sources of ttieao rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) thoiigti they burst forth 
aoparately in the mountains whieh Ptoleinv 
calls luiaua, and which the nutivoa call 
Jhttangun- and Nangracot, yet are those 
niountiiina so vloaoly joined that it aoeius 
ns if they sought to hide the.se springs.” — 
Jiarros, I. iv. 7. 

c. 7590. — “ Nagerkote is a city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort ealled Kan- 

f ^orah. In the vicinity of this city, ujion a 
ofty mountain, ia a place called Mnhnmaey 
iJ/(iAania.i/a), which they consider as one of 
the works of the Divinity, and come in pib 


grimage to it from great distances, thereby 
obtaining the accomplishment of their 
wishes. It is most wonderful that in order 
to effect this, they cut out their tongues, 
w’hich grow again in the coiir.se of two or 
throe days. . . — Ai/fr//, od. (JIadtnn, ii 

]Jfl , [od. JurMt, ii. 312J. 

1609. - “ Bordering to him is another great 
/oorti/’ called 'Inlliok Chond, whose chiefc 
Gity IS Negercoat, 80 C. from Lahor^ and as 
much from Sifi'inaii, in w'hich (hty is a 
faiiKius I’iigod, called ]e or Jiun/a, vnto 
which Worlds of I'eoj'le resort out of all 
parts of Indio. . . . Diucra Mihu'CS ttls*' 
rcsorte to this JVer . . IT. Fuo'Ji^ m 
I'oH-ho.'^, i. 438. 

1(510 “27 Nagra Cutt, t lie chiefc Gitic 

HOC died. . . .’ -Tinij^m ruirhin., w. \ [od. 

1777, p. 82]. 

fc. 1017. ‘ Nakarkutt. ”—>'//• T. /for, 
Il.iU. Hoc. 11 . .'i.‘54.| 

c. 1(570.- “The caravan being arriv’d at 
the fiMit of the Mountains which are call’d 
at this da> by the name of Naugrocot, 
aliMud.inn* of i»ooplc come from all parts of 
tin* Mount-m, the greatest part, wheniof are 
women and m.iids, who agree with the 
Morchuiits to carry thorn, ilioir Goixls and 
provision.s cross the Mountains. . . — 

Tovn'vier, K T. ii. 183 ; |ed. Hall, ii. 2(53]. 

1788. “Kote Kangrah, the fortros.s be- 
longing to the famous temple of Nagorcote, 
is given nt 49 royal cosst j equal to 99 G. 
miles, from Sirhiud (northward).”— linintll, 
Muntnr, ed. 1793, )>. 197. 

1809,- “At. Piitancote, w'hore the Padshah 
(s<. the Sikhs call Kunjeet) ia at present 
engaged in ]>reparations and negotiations 
for the purjiose of obtaining poHHe8.sion of 
Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), which 
place IS besieged bv the Kaja of Nejiuul. 

. . .” -El/dnmtuiif , in Life, i. 217. 

NUJEEB, Hind. from Ar. najlby 
‘iioldi*.’ A kind of half-discijdined 
infant ry soklicra under .some of the. 
native Governments ; also at one time 
a kind of militia under the Brithsh ; 
receiving this lionorai-y title as being 
gentlemen volunteers. 

[c. 1790,— “There wore 1000 men, nud- 
jeeves, sword men. ..." Bvidonco of 
Hhoikh Mohnminod, quoted by Mr. Plumer, 
ill 'J’rial of W. Hastings, in BotuL iii. 393. 

1796, — “The Nezibs are Matchlock men." 
— ir. A, Tonr, A hrilvT mi the MahratUi 
Pfoplty Bombay, 1 798, p. 50.] 

1813.— “ Tbeic are .dome corps (Mahratta) 
styled Nujeeb or men of good family. . , . 
Tho.se are foot soldiers invariably armed 
with a sabre and matchlock, and having 
adopted some semblance of European dieci- 
plino are much respected.”— .^’orfre*. Or. 
Mem. ii. 46 ; [2nd od. i. 343]. 

[ „ “A corps of Nii^ebi, or infantry 

with matchlocks. . . — Brouahton, Z^eUers 
from a Mahratta Caup^ od. 1892, p. 11. 
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[1817.—** In Boine instance!* they are culled 
Ni^eeb (literally, Noble) and would not 
deign to stand sentry or perform any fatigu- 
ii^ duty.” — V, B{ackn\ Hna. of t/ie Opera- 
tions in India in 1617-19, p. 22.J 

NULLAHy s. Hind. vdld. A j 
watercourse ; not nece.ssiirily a dry | 
watercourse, though this i.s j»erhaps i 
more frecjiieiitly indicated in tlie j 
Anglo-Indian use. 

1776.— “When the water falls in all the 
nullahs. . . .''—llalhrit's Codf, f>2. 

c. 178.').- “ Major Adams had sent on the 
11th Captain Hobberl ... to throw a 
bridge over Shinga nullah.”' <'(inac( ioit, 
LifrofCln',.\. m. 

1789. — “The ground which the enemy 
hud occupied was entirely cumpused of 
sandhills and deep nullahs. . . ." — A/oxvo, 
Narratii'C, 224. 

1799. - ‘ ] think 1 can show you a situa- 
tion where two ciiibraHure.s might be opened 
in the bank of the nullah with advantage.” 
— Wellinfftun, JkjtftfJi fx'K, i. 26. 

1817. — “ On the same evening, as soon as 
dark, the i»arty which was de.stined to open 
the trenches marohofi to the chosen spot, 
and before daylight fornio<l a nullah . . . 
into a large parallel.”— Miff’s Ihsf. v. 377. 

1843.— “Our march tardy because of the 
nullahs. Wutercoiirscs is the right name, 
but wo got here a slip-slop way of writing 
quite contemjdihlc.” — L>f oj Sir U. Xapinf 
ii. 310. 

I860.— “The real obstacle to movement is 
the depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, v\hcn swollen by the 
rains.”— 6 V)//«h, li. ,'174. 

NUMDA, NUMNA, «. Hind. 

numda., namda^ from Pcim. naimul, 
[Skt. vamufaX Felt ; .somcliiiu;.s ii 
woollen wuldle-clotli, ]irv»]K*i’ly made 
of felt. Tlie worti is })(Tliap.s tlu* 
same as Ar. v/amaf, ‘a t;overlet,’ spread 
on the .Meat of a sovereign, &(•. 

[1774.— “ The aiwirtincnt was full of j»oople 
seated on Nesmets (fulls of camel hair) 
spread round the sides of the room. . . 
Hammy, Hist. of lintish Tnulr, 

i. 226. 1‘ 

1816. — “ That chief (Tomugin or Chingiz), 
we are informed, after addressing the Khun.s 
in an eloquent harangue, was seated upon 
a black felt or nunimud, and rotninded of 
the imrsirtance of the duties to which ho was 
called. H. of J'ersia, i. 410. 

[1819.—“ A Kattie throws a nunda on hi.s 
mare.” — Tram. Lit. Soc. Ho. i. 279.] 

1828.—“ In a two-poled tent of a great 
size, and lined with yellow woollen stuff of 
Europe, sat Nader Kooloe Khan, upon a 
coarse numud. . . .’’—The Kuzzilbash, i. 254. 

[1850.—“ The natives use (for their tents) 
a sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


thick, called 'numbda.' ... By the bye, 
this word ‘ numbda ’ is said to bo the origin 
of the word noniade, because the noniudu 
tribes used the same material for their tents ” 

( !) — Letter in Notfs and Queries, Ist ser. i. 342. ] 

NUMERICAL AFFIXES, CO 
EFFICIENTS, or DETEBMIN 
ATIVES.* Whiit i.M nu'iiiil by tlu'St* 

L*xpri;.SHioiis can perhaps lie be.st eluci- 
dated hy an extract from the Malay 
Grammar of the lute veneralile Jolin 
( ’rawfui-d : 

“111 the. enumeration of certain 
ohjeet.'J, the Malay has a ])eculiar 
idiom which, as far as I know, does 
not exist in any other language of tlie 
Ar<-hipt;lago. It is of the same nature 
as the word ‘heiul,’ us we use it in tlie 
tale of catlle, or ‘.sail ’ in the enumera- 
tion of shi])H ; l>ut in Malay it evtend.s 
to manv familuir ohjects. Alai, of 
which the original meaning has not 
been a.seertained, is applied to snrh 
tenuous ohjects US lea\es, gimses, &c. ; 
llatamj, meaning ‘stem,’ or ‘ trunk,’ to- 
trees, logs, sjieais, .md JaNeliii.s ; Jlauinl:, 
of -which tile, meaning lia.s not heeii 
a.soer1ained, to luicIi ohjects as rings ; 
Ihdany, whieli means ‘sju-eading’ or 
‘spueious,’ to mats, (•ar])ets, thatch, 
.sails, skins, and hides; lliji, seeds, ^ 
to corn, s»‘eds, stones, pehhles, gems, 
eggs, the e,V‘S of animals, lamp.s, and 
candlesticks,” and so on. (‘rawfurd 
names 8 or !) otlier t.eriii.s, one or 
other of which is always used in 
com]>aiiy with the numeral, in eii- 
numerating dill'ereiiL cla.s.ses of ohjects, 
as if, in English, idiom should com]iel 
iiH to .say ‘twai of SjiearH,’ ‘four 

itvnmh of car]»cts,’ ‘six corns of 
diamonds.’ As a matter f)f fact we 
do speak of 20 head of c.attle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 pieces of 
cannon, a do/eii stand of rifles. Put 
still the jinic.tice is in none of the.se 
ca.ses ohligatory, it is teclinical and e.x- 
ceptional ; iiisomnch that I reniemher, 
when a hoy, in old lleform-Bill days, 
and w'hen distiirhances were expected 
ill a ])roviiicial town, hearing it stated 
hy a well-informed lady that a great 
jiroprietress in the neiglihourhood w^as 
so alanued that she had ordered from 
town a whole stand of m uskets I 
To some small extent the idiom 
oc.curB also in other Eitro^iean languages, 

* Otlini iHniii* ai)i)liml have boen Nwneralia, 
Quantitative AiixiliarieN, Numenil Auxiliaries, 
Hegregatives, &c. 
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includiiiG French and German. Of 
Piviich I don’t reiiieiiilter any exam])le 
MOW except Ute (de hctail), nor of 
(Jei inan except Stiivk^ wliicli ia, how- 
ever, almost aa universal as the 
(Miiiiese p-ierqf. A (juaint exam]>le 
dwells in iny memory of a German 
roiii ier, who, wlieii asked wliether he 
had any employer at tlie moiinmt, 
rej)lied ■ freihth drvm'hn Sliick 
A incribnirr ! ’ 

The aann* ]»eeidiar idioin that has 
heen deacrihed in the evtniet from 
('rawfnrd aa eMsIinj' in Malay, is 
loiunl also in UnrineHe. 'J’he Biirinese 
allixea seem to he more iiunierona, and 
flieir rlassilieal.ion to he somewhat 
more arhitrary and sojdiistieated. 
"J'lius orw, a root im])lyiny ‘chief’ or 
‘lirsl,’ js a]j])lied to kiii^^s, divinities, 
priests, <k(‘ ; ‘a male,’ to 

rational lieings not divine; Uauufij ‘a 
hrute heast,’ to irrational heiiigs ; 7h/o 
implying; sii])erfici!d extent, to dollars, 
•‘ouiitnes, dishes, hlankels, ; Lin?^ 
inijilying rotundity, to loaves, 

hot, t It'S, Clips, toes, linj'ers, candles, 
hamhooH, hands, feet, &c. ; Taeng and 
(hfan)iif^ ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to n»ds, lines, siiears, ronds, &c. 

Till* same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it a]»])ear in some of the 
vocahnlaries tiuit, have heen collected 
ot tribes on the frontier ot (.'hina and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact tliat the 
numerals in such vocahnlaries m 
various instances show identity of 
origin in the essential ])art of the 
numeral, whilst, a ditferent asjieet is 
given to the wdiole wor<l hv a variation 
Ml what, appears to he tlie numeral- 
attix* (or what Mr Brian Hodgson 
calls the ‘servile atllx ’). The idiom 
exists in the ])rincii)al vernaeiilars of 
(liiiia itself, and it is a transfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialect, s to 
Pigeon-English which has produced 
the pfwi/, wdiich ill that cpiaint Jargon 
seems to he used as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two jnticey cooly,” 
“three /necei/ dollar,” &c.). 

This one pigeon phrase, repi’eseiits 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system has 
tnken what seems an extravagant 
development, which must form a 
great difficulty in the acijuisition of 

* See Sir H. Ynle’H Introdnetnry Eaaay to Cspt. 
(IiH’k River of Holden Sand, «Jtl. 18S8, l»p. [127], 
1 1281. 


colloijuial use by foreigners. Some 
apnroximate statistics on this subject 
will he given below. 

The idiom is found in Ja]iane.se and 
Corean, hut it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, hut an adoj^tiou from 
the Chinese. 

Jt ia found in several languages of 
C5. America, the Quiche of (fiiate- 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at, leiist two other languages 
('J ep and Pirinda) of the sfime region. 
The following are given as the eo- 
elUcieiits or (leterniinatiAes chieHy 
ii.sed 111 the (Xahiialt or) Mexican, 
(^Uiipare them witli the examples of 
Malay and iiunne.se usage already 
giveii : 

Teff (a .stone) ii.sed for roundish or 
cylindrical objects; c>.g. eggs, beans, 
cacao beans, elierries, priekly-pears, 
S])aiiihli loav‘'.-i, ikc., also tor hooks, and 
fowls : 

FarilJi (.0 for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for wvdls and furrow's : 

TkununfH (from to s])read on 

the ground), for slioe-s, di.slies, hasins, 
jiaper, &e., also for sj»eeche,H and 
sermons : 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of 
maize, <‘aeao-]>od,s, hananas : also for 
Hint arrow-heads (see W. v, Huwholdt^ 
Kawi-S)iracht\ ii. 26r)). 

1 have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Terrien de la t’ouperie, 
eomjuled a list of nearly fifty languages 
ill which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much spiiee to be 
inserted here. T may, however, give 
liis statistii’s of the number of such 
determinatives, as a.s.signed in the 
grammars of some of these languages 
In Chine, se vernaculars, from 33 in 
the Shanghai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fiichau. In Corean, 12 ; in 
Ja])anese, 16 ; in Animniite, 106 ; in 
Siamese, 24 ; in Shan, 42 ; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, 10. 

If I am not mistaken, the pro- 
pensity to give certain technical and 
appropriated titles to couples of 
certain heastn and birds, which had 
such ail extensive development in old 
English sporting phraseology, and still 
partly survives, had its root in the 
same state of mind, viz. difficulty in 
grasping the idea of abstract numbers, 
and a dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years ago, thrown 
upon this feeling, and on the origin 
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of the idiorn of which we h;i\i; heeii 
1)\ ii passii^a* in a modern 
hot)k, which is the more ii<4eworthy 
JUS the author doi‘s not. make ain 
reference to tin* existein'e of tins 
idiom in any languaj^e, and jiossihly 
was not aware of it : 

“ On entcnnp into (•on\eiNiitK)U with the 
^Red) Indi.in. it bfeoiiM"- sjitodil\ 
that he is un.'dilc to (■onii)rtihL‘nd tlie idea of 
jibfitraet numbers. 'I'tie} e.\ist in his mind 
onli as asstifiated ideas. Ho has n distinct 
cuncoption <»f live dops or tive deer, luit he 
IS so unaecnstoined to the idea of luiiuber 
4 is a thiiip apart from sjiocitie ob]octs, that 
I have tried in Tain to pel an Jndi;in to 
admit that tlie idea of tlie imndaT tiA’e, ;is 
associated in his rnind with five dops, is 
idnntic.'il, ns 1:ir as nundter is concerned, 
witj^ that (jf five tinpers." — (ir//.w»n\ /V»- 
Jiisturtc Mav. 1st ed. n. 470 ) | -\lst» s«-f 

Tif/nr, Pnnntin (\iftnity ‘Jnet ed. i. 'lU'l |. 

Thus it seems jirohahlc that tin* use 
of the irnmeral co-i*llicj(>nt, whether 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting jihraseolog^’, is a kmd o| 
.survival of tin* ellort to Itnd'n* tin* 
difficulty felt, in idciitil’Miig ahstiact 
nninhers asa]i]ilied to dilh'i-cnt olijeets, 
hy the introduct ion oj a common 
concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
prohahly grown into a mere fashion j 
and artificially develojicd, are c.oninion j 
in Hindu.Mluni and Persian, e.speeiallv I 
111 the official written style of iiiuush/.<^ \ 
who deliglit in what seeim-d to me, , 
before iny attention W'as called to the | 
Indo-Chinese idiom, tlie wilful sur- j 

I ilnsage (c.t/.) of two ‘sheets’ (Jurfl) of 
etters, also used wuth fjuilts, carjiels, : 
<S:c. ; three ‘jiersons’ {nafui) of har- 
kandfizes ; ii\ e ‘rope ’ (ras) ol Inillaloes , | 
ten ‘chums’ (::(inflr) of elephants; 
tw'enty ‘gri])s’ {hiha) ol swords, &.c. 
But 1 was not aw'are of the ext<*nt of 
the idiom in the jvuvshl's r(]H*r1nrv 
till T found it disjdayed in Mr. 
(Jarnegy’s Kachalin' Trrhuu:filHi<'s, under 
the head of Muhihi'ura (Idioms or 
Phrases), l^esides those just (pioted, 
we there find ^aduil (‘miinher’) used 
wdth c.omH, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments; ddna (‘grain’) wdth jiearls 
and coral heads; dad (‘hand’) with 
falcons, &c., shields, and robes of 
honour ; jild (volume, lit. ‘ skjn ’) 
with hooks; muhdr (‘nose-hit’) wMth 
<'amels ; Mta (‘ portion,’ piecey f) w ith 
precious st/mes, gardens, tanks, fields, 
Jel,ters ; manzil (‘a stage on a journey, 
an alighting place ’) with tents, hoatfl. 


hoiuses, carriages, beds, liow das, &c. ; 
adz (‘an instriinieiit ’) with guilar.s, 
cS:c.; sfilk (‘thread’) with necklaces of 
all sorts, &,c. Several of these, wutb 
otheis ]>iirely Turkish, are used alsd 
in Osmaiili Turkish.* 

NUNCATIES, .s 11 M h cake> mad.- 
i b\ the Mahomnudaiis m W. IikIm 
chietlv iiiutortcd into Honibav froiii 
SiiiMl ITliere a Pci-s. word, ik'h/- 
‘ br.'ad of (\ith:iy or China,’ w it li 
which till." word lias been counccte.l 
Bill ^Ir Weil, Collector ot Sural. 

I wnti'Stliat it js reallv inuihlmtol, Pei-" 

I //^///, ‘br.'ad, and Miilir. lUaf, ahaf, 

I ‘Mx’ , meaning .i spe. ml kind of cake 
(onijiosed (li SIX mgredient.s — wlieat- 
[ lloin, eggs, sligMl, bill tel ol glnM-, 

I h'aveii ]>r(idneed Inmi toddy or gram. 

, and aluioiids.'l 

I INUT. s Hind, vuth. Ski /Kidd, 
j‘tbe nose. I’lie no.se-riiig wuiii by 
I 111. li. ill women 

[b‘^19, - “ \n dl.l f.'isliKUK'.l nuth 'T tifv‘<c 
nnp. stuck lull (>1 nrciioiis er luU- "tones. 

T/l/tib. LK. N/r J»n, 1. 2.S). 

- “'i'Jic nut (niisc nnp) of pold 
wire, on '• 111 . h i" "ininp a rnhj lioiwoen 
two woni onl\ liy ni.irmul woiiu-n " 

- .!//», .Mx! JJiiSMi/i i. -J.'i I 

NUT PROMOTION, s. Krom in 

supposed indigestible i bafact er, tin- 
k.-rnel of tin* cashew-nut i.s h.» callcl 
111 S India, wb(‘rc, roa.stcd ami Imi, 
it i.s a I'avoiinte dessert, di.^li [Se-- 
Linsrhi/ti'U, Hak. S.ic. ii. Si8.] 

NUZZER, s. Hind. from Ar. iiazr 
or iKKur (pro]). u(idhi\ ]irimarilv ‘a 
V(>w .*r votive .(tiering'; but, in 
.(rdinarv use, ii ceieiimnial pre.senl, 
]ir.(pei]y an .iM’eriiig ironi an inferioi 
to a superior, the conver.se ot iv'diu 
The root, is tin* .same as that of Niizn- 
riU (Numbers, vi. 2). 

(1705.— “ 'I'tie conpratiilntory nazirs, Ate., 
shall he set .(pposite my ordinary e\pim.soH ; 
and I'f oupht. romaiiiH, it sliull p.i i.* rojdar. 
or Honio other Imspital." — bettor of IjL 
('/ioe, Scj.t. JJO, in Vi'rdnt, I'/ci/Jet Jtmynl, 127 

* Sonic d(‘tailH on tin. milijc't't of tlioHc deter- 
nuiiativch, ill rulVirBiicc to lanpimpoH on Ilia caHlorn 
border ol India, will be found In Prof. Mux Mnlloi 's 
letter to llnnHeri in the latter’s Outlinert of ihf l‘hil. 
of UinvrrMiI HUlorf/, i. Sao «fof/. ; as well us la 
W. von Tliinilioldt, qiiolied uoove. Prof. Mav 
Mnllor refers to HiimlKiIdt’s Complete Il'tirAa, vi. 
4U2; but this 1 have not tieeii able to find, noi, 
111 eltlier writer, any HUUKested rationuU of tlie 
Idiunu 
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[c. 1776.— “Tho Govt;ni(»r lays before the 
board two baffs . . . which were presuutod 
1(. hmi in nizzers. . . -Props, of Ci»nncil, 
.)iioiod by Fox in sjicech against W, 
Hustings, in iv. liOl.] 

1782 — “(!ol. Monson was a niiin of high 
mid hoH|>itablc housoholtl exjienscs , and so 
(lotorminod against rocciving (»f presents, 
tliat ho would not only not touch a nazier 
(.1 few silver rupocs, or porha]>s a gold 
molmr) always prosentod I a country gen- 
lleiiicn, according to tlmii rani . . 
/'nVf’.v I'ldrts, ii. 01. 

178."). — ‘'IVesents of ceromon}, rall'-<l 
nuzzers, wore to m.iny a great jKtrtion ol 
tliiiir subsi>jb'ii<'«' . — lielter in L'j ttj 

( n/ihroolr, 10. 

17H0 — Tipjioo, even iii writing to the 
I'l’ench tiovernoi of I'ondii bers , wlami it 
was his interest to coiieibatc. and in acKnow- 
liidging !i ]>rosenl of .'’tOU iniisli'ts, cannot 
icstrain Ins insolence, bnl c.alls them “.sent 


hien pres a pres ; mais ils nc vienuent qu es 
lieux aquntiunes ot bas. . . .” — Pyrard tU 
ii. 17-18 ; [Hak. Hoc. ii. 28']. 

10] Jl. — “ E os naturacs habitiio uo lougo do 
ryo de Malacn, em .sous puuares o orthas.” 
-- (lottiuho de Eredta^ 11 . 

1073. — “ Old Gofi . . . her Soil is luxurious 
and Campaign, and abounds with Hich 
luhabitaiils, wliosi! Itural Palaces are im- 
mured with Groves and HortOB.” — Fn/er, 
ir.b 

I fl7l9. — . as well Varffent^ (Port. 

I nil {fun, ‘a field ’) landh as Hortaz." — Letter 

I in Liumn, Malabo), in. 48. | 

e. 1760. — “As to the Oarts, or C!oco-iint 
gr<n«*s, they make tlie most considerable 
)>art ot tin landed ])ropurty." -f/mv', i. 47. 

“For .s.de. . . . 'I'hat neat and 
t om mod ions Jiwtlling IJoiise built by Mr. 

I Wilh.ain lie.al , it is Mtiiuted in a most lovoly 
Oart. . . liiiiiib'iif doaniT, .Jan. 12. • 


I'.v way of nuzr.” -S,lni LfUn.'- vf 
377. 

1809. — “'I’he Aumil him.self offered the 
nazur of fruit.”- /.r/. i 403. 

(1832. — “I . . looked to the Mecr 
for cx]>lanation ; he told im to acecitl 
iMuckabeg’.s ‘ nuzza ’ ” -iV// s. Mm JJa,nui, 
.l/i, iib.'te)'! H.S. 1 193.] 

]87f>.-' “ Tim Stamlard has tho following 
curious piece of new.s in its Court Circular 
ol a few day.s ago : — 

‘Sir Salar .lung w.as jiresonted to the 
(,>uoeii by the Marepus of Salisbury, and 
offered his Muggnw as a token of allcgiunci, 
which her Majesty touched and returned. ” 
— Faneli, July Ih. 

For the true scn.se of the word .so ileli- 
ciouslv introduced instead of Nuzzer, .see 

MuaauB. 


OBANGr, s. .Taj). Oh'o-han, lit. 
‘gic.itcr division ’ Tilt*, niiinc of a 
l.irgc oblong Jajianc.se gold piece, 
siiiiiJar to tlic kobang Oj.v.), but of 
10 times the value ; 5 to 0 inches in 
length and .*5 to 4 inches in widtli, 

! u’ith an avcuvige weight, of 2564 grs. 

' troy. Fir.st. issued in 1580, and Ja.st 
' in 1800. Ta\ernu‘r lia.’ a re])reseu1.a- 
i lion of one. 

(1662. — “A thousand OebanB of gold, 
which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thayls, or ( Vowuis.”-- .Vfou/"/.?/ «, F..T. Bk. 
u. 147 (SUu)f. J)irt.). 

11859. — “'riie largest gold coin known i.« 
tho Obang, a most inconvenient circulating 
medium, as it is nearly mx inchos in length, 
and throe inuhc.s and a half in breadth. 
(di/ihaut, Aanufive oj Alissnm, ii. 232.] 


O 


OABT.s A coco- u lit. garden The 
•word is })eculiar to Western India, and 
IS a c‘orrupti(ui of Port, ortn (mm more 
itsually horta). “Any man’s |)iir- 
licular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or Uirganni is 
•sjioken of as hi.s oart.” {Sir 61 
JJirdwood), 

1564. — “. . . ti me praz do fazer merce 
a dita cidade emfatiota para sempre (|Uo a 
nrtali<;a dos ortaB dos monidores Portu- 
giiezoH o christaoH quo iiesta eidado do (roa 
e ilha tS . . . possao vender. ...” &c. — 
Proclamation, of Dom Sebastian, in Archiv. 
Port. Orient, faac. 2, 157. 

c. 1610.— “II y n vn grand nonihre de 
Palmero ou oita, comme voiis diriez ici de 
nos vergers, pleins d’arbres de Cocos, plantez 


OLD STRAIT, n.]). This is an old 
name of tlie narrow .strait between the 
island of Singa])ore and the mainland, 
winch wa.s t,he olci pas.sage followed h> 
sliijis jia.ssing towards (Ihina, but has 
long been aliandoned for lim wider 
strait Hoiitl) of Siiigajiore and north of 
Binlang. Jt is called by the Malays 
Saldl Tambraiiy from an edible fish 
called liy the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapiira of some of tlie old 
navigators ; whilst tTie wider southern 
.strait was known a.s New Strait nr 
Oovemor’s Straits (q.v.). 

1727. — “ Tohare Lami, which is 

sometimes the Place of that King’s Kesid- 
enoe, and has the Boneht of a fine deep 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. The smallest is from the Westward, 
called by Jiuroveans the Streightn of Sinca- 
port, but by tne Natives Salleta de Brew'* 
[i.e. Soldi Tamlrrau, as above).— i4 . Hamilton^ 
ii. 92;[ed. 1744]. 
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1860. — “Tho Old Btraitl, through which 
formerly our Indiamen luiased on their way 
to China, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except where a few clearings have been 
made . . . with the shores on both sides 
covered with dense jungle . . . doubtless, 
in old times, nu isolnted vessel . . . must 
have kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical pra/iii.s darting out from one 
of the numoroiis creeks." — Cavnniffh, Item, 
of au Indian OjJicial, ‘28r)-ti. 

OLLAH, s. Tam. fdai^ Mai. ola. 
A paliii-luaf ; but e.sjiecially the leaf 
of the Palmyra {ftomsmtt flntmllifonuih) 
;ifi ])rp])are(l for writing on, often, hut 
incorrectly, termed cadjan (n v.). In 
older hooks t he term ola generall\ 
means a native letter ; often, as in 
some cases ludow, a written order. A 
very good account of the royal scribes 
at Calicut, and their mo<h‘ of wriliiig, 
is given hy iWhosa as follows .— 

]r»16.- “'Fhc King of Calecut keeps mnny 
clerks constantly in hii jiulucu ; they arc all 
in one room, separate and far from the king, 
Bitting on benches, and there they w'ntc all 
the ull'uirs of the king'.s icvoiiuc, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to nil, and the 
complaints which are jiresentcd to the king, 
and, at the same time, the accounts of the 
collectors of tuxes. All this is on liroad stiff 
leaves of the ualra'tree, without ink, with 
peiiB of iron ; they w’rito their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
tion os we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these written loaves, and where- 
over they go they carry them under their 
armfl, and the iron pen in their hands . . . 
and amongst these are 7 or 8 who are great 
confidants of the king, and men hcM in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bund)*' 
of pa{ier under fheir arm ; and each of 
them has always several of these leaves in 
blank but signed ut the top by the king, aud 
when he commands them to dcsjiatcb any 
business they write it on these loaves." — 
Pp. llO-lll, Hak. Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553. — “All the Gontilos of India . . . 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palni-loavc.s 
which they call olla, of the breadth of two 
fingers." — Barros, 1. ix. 3. 

,, “All the rest of the biwii wa-s <jf 
wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which they call ola.”— V/atf. I. iv. vii. 

1561. — “All this was written by the 
king’s writer, whose business it is to pre- 
pare his olae, which are puJiii-leavos, which 
they use for writing-paner, scratching it 
with an iron point." -- Vorrm^ i. 212-21 .'i. 
Correa uses the word in three applications : 
(a) for a palm-leaf os just quoted ; (h) fur 
a palm-leaf letter ; and (t) for (Coco) imlni- 
leaf thatch. 

1563. — “ . . . in the Maldiva Islands 
they make a kind of vessel which with its 


nails, its sails, and its cordage is all mad& 
of palm ; with the fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavar) they cover houses and 
vessels." — ifarcia^ f. 67. 

1586.— “1 answered that I was from 
Venice, that my name was Gnspnrn Balbi 
. . . and that 1 brought the emeralds from 
Venice expressly to jiresont to hisinajest}, 
w'hoso fame for goodness, courtesy, uiui 
greatness Hew through all the world . . . 
and all this was written down on an olla, 
and road by the aforesaid ‘Master of the 
Word’ to his Majesty."— Balbi^ f. 104. 

,, “But to show that he did thi.s as 
ii iiiutier of justice, ho sent a further order 
that nothing should be done till they re- 
ceived an olla, or letter of his sign iiiunu.il 
written in letters of gold ; and so ho (the 
King of l*egu) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to be kcjit ]trisonors, even tn 
the women big with child, and the infants 
in baiiils, and so he eaiised the whole of 
them to he led upon the said scafloldiiig ; 
atal then the king sent the olla, ordering 
them to be hurnt ; and the Decagini exe- 
cuted the order, and burned the whole of 
thorn "—/hid. f. 112-113 

[1.598. “Sajles vhich they tiiako of tho 
loaves, which Ic.ncs are I'.dk’d Olas.”-' 
II, link Soc. II. 4.5. 

!16]1. - “Two OllahB, one to (xiiiiia 
Kay a . . — Ihnn'n, Lcttnf.^ i. 151.] 

1626. “The w'nting was on loaves of 
J’ulme, which they call Olla." — Pnrrhas, 
554. 

1673. — “The houses nro low, and thatched 
with ollao of tho C'ocoo-IVots." — 66. 

c. 1690. — “. . . Ola jioculinritcr Ma- 
labariH dicta, ut inter alia Pajiyri loco 
lulhibctur," — /{innjdntis, i. 2. 

1718. — “. . . Daiiiulian Loaves, com- 
monly called of the Go.spe!^ 

&c., lii. 37. 

1760.- “Tic (King Alomprajsaid ho would 
give orders for OliOB t‘* bo made out for de- 
livering of what Englishmen wore in his 
Kingdom to me." (lopt. .4 /mi, in Jin/rt/mpfe, 
Or. Hep. i. 377. 

1806.- “Many porsons had their Ollahs 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tamil 
shorthand." — Bne/tanun^ (Viriftian Jtea. 2nd 
ed. 70. 

I860. — “The InKiks of the Singhalese 
are fomiod tr»-day, as they have boon for 
ages jKist, of olas, or stnjis taken from the 
young leaves of the ’J'ulipot or the Palmyra 
jMilm." — Tennent, Cep/on, i. 012. 

1870. . . Ibi manuHcrit sur olleB. 

. . ."—Herne Critojue^ Juno 11, 374. 

OMEDWAUR, a. Hind, from 
Pera. ummedwar {immedy umed^ ‘hope ’) V 
literally, therefore, ‘a hopeful one ’7 
“ an exiiectaiit, a candidate for eni- 
])loynient, one who awaits a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request.” {WiUon.) 
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1816. — “The thuughtfl of V)emg throe or 
four yearn an omeedwax, and of staying out 
hero till fifty deterred me.”— J/. Efphin- 
jttimfy in Life^ i. 344. 

OMLAH, s. Thin i'- properly the 
Ar. ]il. ’awalnt^ UiimiUi^ of \lmil (see 
AUMIL). It is applied on the lleiigal 
side of India to the native offieers, 
clerks, and other stotf «»f a eiMl eoiirl 
or cutcherry (< 1 .\.) e(>llectivel,\ . 

c. 1778. — “ 1 was at this i*la(‘e met l»v' the 
Omlah or otticcrs l)ol(>n|j:iMg t«) Ibo ijstnhlish 
iiiont, wh(» haili'd nij .otimiI in a variety of 
boats dresstn] out for llio ocoasion ’* lion, 
tl. l.iinhiiji^ in /w/va ot t/ir Limisai/s, iii. lt)7. 

1866. — “ At the worst we will hint to tho 
OmlallB to diseuvor a fast which it is neces- 
sary they shall keep with gr(‘/it soieuiiiity.” 

t'rntrhnni, T/tr hawk liiuujatan\m Ftatn'r, 
Ixxiii. 3iiU. 

The use of an English pliiml, tnnUihsy here 
is mcorreel and unusual , though omi'tth.< is 
iisod (sGO next word). 

1S78," “. . . tho suhordmato lunnagors, 
young, iiioxpoTioiiccd, and alt(tgcthor in tho 
iianda of tho Omlah.” — l.ijc in Ho 
11 . 6 . 

OMRAH, s. This ts properh, like 
llie last word, an Ar. ]»1. {V manly 
pi. of Amir — see AMEER), and should 
lie applied colleetivelt lo the liiglier 
otticials at a Mahoiuinedan Court, 
<*a]»eciully that of the (Jreat Mogul. 
Ihil. in old Kiir()])ean n<irrative.s it ls 
used as a singular for a lord or grandee 
of that Court; an<l indeed in Hindu- 
sUni the word was similarly used, for 
we have a Hind, iilural mmiraydUy 
‘oiiirahs.’ From tne remark.s and | 
<luotations of Bloehmann, it would 
seem that Mnnsnbddnt (.see MUNSUB- 
DAR), from the eommandant of 1000 
upwards, were styled uvmrd-i-kahdry 
<iY uviara'i-Hzdniy ‘Oreat Amirs'; and 
these would be tlie (Jinrahs properly. 
<lertain very high officials were styletl 
Atmr-ul-Umard {AlUy i. 239-240), a 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 

1616. — “ Two Omrahs who arc great Com- 
manders,”— <SVr T. lim, 

[ ,, “The King lately sent out two 

Ymbiua with horse to fetch him in.” — Ibal. 
Hak. Boc. ii. 417 ; in the same page he writes 
Ymreisy and in ii. 44r», Fmratf«.J 
c. 1630. — “ Howbeit, out of this prodigious 
rent, goes yearely many great payments : to 
his Lnftemants of Proymoes, and Vmbniyet 
of Townes and Forts.”— 5ir T. Herhert, p. 66. 

1688. — “Et sous le oommandement de 
plusieurs autrea seigneurs de oeux qu'ils 


appellent OmmeraudeB.”— AA/yaA'/s/c, Paris, 
1659, p. 174. 

1653. — “ II y a quantity d'olephans dans 
los IndoB . . . les Omaras s'en .scnient par 
grandeur.”— /><• ia Boullaife-h-Uunzy ed. 
1657, p. 250. 

c. 1664. — “ It is not to he thought that 
tho Omrahs, or Lords of the Mogul's Court, 
arc MiijiH of great Kamilies, asm Franci’ . . . 
these Omr^B then arc commonly hut Ad- 
v«ntiircr.s and Htnirigurs of nil .sorts of 
Nations, some of them si ves , most of them 
w’ithont instruction, which tho Mogul thus 
niisoth to Dignities us he thinks good, and 
degrades them ngain, as ho jiloasoth.” — 
/>/rw/cr, lll.T. 66; [od. Constuhh, 211]. 

c. 1666. -“Lc.s Omras sont lo.s grand 
lelgiicurs dll Kuiiiumc, (pn sont pour lu 
plupiirt I’orsiins ou tils do 1‘erMin.s.”-- T/iry?- 
noty V. 307. 

1673 - “ The President . . . lias a Noise 
of Trumpets . . . un Horse of State led 
Isifore him, « M nrhal (see MORCHAL) (a 
Fan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off th(‘ 8iin, 
fis the Ombrahs or Groat Mon have.” 
Friftr, 86, 

1676.— 

“ Their standard, jilanted on the hattlomont, 

J>es2>air and death among tho soldiers 
sent . 

Yon the hold Omrah tiituhlod from tho 
wall. 

And .shouts of victory jmr "uod the fall.” 

hrifilrn, .1 in ii. 1, 

1710. “ Dotma .luliana ... let the 

Jloor Anihnssador know' . . . that tho 
lOmpuror had ordered the AmmaraWB Enay 
Ullah (’bun (&e.) to take fire of our in- 
terests.” — Valent! lily iv. Snraitey 284. 

1727.— “You made .several complaints 
.against former Governors, all of which T 
have hero from several of my Umbras."— 
Firnidn ofAinitnqzlhy in A. Ifaiinitony ii. 227 ; 

[od. 1744, i. 231]: 

1791.—“ ... los OmrallB on grands 
.seigneurs Indiens. . . Ji. df St. Fimr, 
Im Cluiinnieie Jndienne, 32. 

OMUM WATER, s. A common 
(h)ineslic medicine in S. India, made 
from the strong smelling carminative 
Hoeda of an unihclliferous plant, Carum 
copticuTriy Benth. (Ptychntia cupHray and 
Ptych. Ajowm of Deeand.), willed in 
Tamil or/mw, [which conics from the 
Skt. yarrulniy ynvdniy in Hind. ajwdv.'\ 
See ilanbury and Fliickigery 269. 

OOJYNE, n.j'. IJjjayanly or, in the 
modern vernacular, Ujjain, one of the 
most ancient of Indian cities, and one 
of their seven sacred cities. It was the 
capital of Kiiij^ Vikraniaditya, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 
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Thf name of Ujjiiin lonf» led to a 
cuiions imbroglio iii the inteqnvtation 
of tlie Arabian geograplu;rH. Tts 
mcntlian, as we ha\e just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude amtmg the 
Hindus. The Arab writers borrowing 
from the Hindus w’rote the name aje 
parently A;Jn, but this by the mere 
omission of a diaeritieal noiiit beeame 
/Inn, and from the Aral>s ]»assed to 
medieval Christian geographeis as the 
name of an imaginaiy ]»oint on the 
ecjiialor, the intersirtnui of the central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or transposed eit\, had 
probably been represented on maps, as 
we often see cities on medieval maj>s, | 
by a euj)ola or the like. And heme | 
the “Cn]K)la of Ann or A n/ai,” or the I 
“Cupola of the Earth” {Al-luhln <//- j 
ardh) became an estal dished common- 
place for centuries in geogra] ducal 
tables or statemc’iits. 'rin* idea was 
that just I HO" of tile earlli’s ein-umfei- 
cnee w’as liahitalde, or at any rate eog- 
ni/ahle as such, and this meridian (»f 
Arin hiseetc'd this habitable heiiii- 
splierc. 13nt us the we.stcni limit e.\- 
tciided to the- Fortunate Ish'.s, it 
beeame manifest to the Arabs that tin* 
central meridian could m»t be so far 
east as tin* Hindu meridian of A rin 
(or of Lnnica, ?.c. (-eylon). fSca* (piota- 
tion from the Arnnhhatta, under JAVA.) 
They therefore 'shifted it westward, 
but shifted the mystic Arin along the 
equator wcstw'ard also. Wc tina also 
among medieval Kurojiean students (as 
wdth Roger llacon, below), a confusion 
bet ween Arin and S>ene This llein- 
ainl suiqioses t,c» have arisen from the 
'E&ffivd. €fnr6piOP of Ptolemy, li ])laee 
w’hich he, locates on tla- Zaii/ahar 
coast, and approMinating to the .shifted 
position of Arin. Rut it- is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the, real name 
Azin. Many conjeetnres were vainly 
made as to the origin of Anjm^ and 
M. Se-dillot was very jiositive that, 
nothing more could he learned of it 
than he had been able t,o learn. But 
fhe late M. Reinaiid coinidetely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujjmn. 
Even in Arabic the mistake had been 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word Atln had been adopted as a 
generic name for a place of medium 
temperature, or qualities (see Jorjdn% 
tpioted below). 


c. A.l). ir»0. — “ ’Of?;*'?? jStaaiXeiov Ttao-- 
TauoO." — I^ol. NTI. i. 63. 

c. 930. — “ Ihe E«iuator puHsc.s betwooii 
oast and west through tin island situatoil 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of tlioso two couutriu''. 
This point, half way botwoen north and south 
is cut by the jniint (lueridiau 0 half way be- 
tween the Eternal Islands and the extrnnut\ 
of ('hiiiii ; it is what called Thr ('iipulu uf 
(hr £ar(h.”— j]/(i.s'ii(fl, i. 180-ltSl. 

c. 1020. -“IjCs Aslronomu's . . . out fait 
corru'.pondri' la villc d’Odjein avec lo hen 
tpn dans Ic lable.iu dcs villcs iu.scTc dans b s 
tables astronoiiiuilifs a rc<,ii Ic noin d Ann, 
et (jui cst sU]i]iosc sitin' .siir los bords dc ti 
incr. Alai.s ciitro Odjein el la iiu;r, il y .i 
pros do <-olit iitrl/dtni'i." — Al-lht an\ ipioteil 
l»y Jiriihiiiff, Jiifio. tn Alnifjrda. ]». eexiv. 

c. 12(5”. — “ Moridiauuin vi-ro latus Indiao 
desccndit a trojueo ( 'apricorni, et sccat, 
jioipunocliiileiii email iirii apiul Montoiu 
Maleiiiii ot rogiouos ei coutoniiiiuis ot 
transit per ijiiae miue Aiym voca 

tiir. Kain in bbro cursuuiu planotariitn 
dicitur (pu»d dnjilev est Sfinit ; una sub 
solstitio . . . ah.i sub aecjiuuoetiali iaivul<>. 
«le (jua nunc cst scruio, distans jhu- .vc gradii'' 
ab oocidoute, sod uiugis ab onontc elougfitnr 
projiter hoe, ipiod longinuio halntabilis 
nia|or o.st i|uaiM incdieUi' eocli vel terrao, 
et hoe Versus oru*ntiii'i.”—y'f)7r/ Jimou^ 
cd. IjondoT., 1033, p, 19.'), 
c. 13(X). — “Sous la ligne is|imio\wilc, an 
imliou du Tiiondo, l.\ oii il u'y a pas ilo 
latitude, se trouvi- lo )«»nit do la corrtOatioii 
servaiu iloccntri* au\ p.irtios (jue so l■oupont 
ontro eli'*s. . . . Dans cot endroit et siir 
ec point .so trouvo lo lieu noiuim' Cmipuh’ 
dr Azin on Vounn/r dr Ar in- La cst uii 
ch&toau grand, eb vo ot d'un accos ditlicilo 
Suivaut Ibii-AUrabv, co.st lo sijour dcs 
d«Miioiis id la trAne d'I'jblis. . . , Los Indious 
I>arlent egaloinoiit do ce lieu, ot (K'lntont 
dcs fjiblesa son sujet." — .1 )a(ac Vtmuurji'uphti^ 
ipiotcd by /{rtnuod, ]» ccxliii, 
c. 1400 — “Arin Lo lieu d'une 

pro]iortu)u uuiyouno dans Ics ehoses . . . uu 
j»oiijt HUi la term i'l une hauteur ^gale dcs 
deux jiulc.s, on sort-c (jiic la unit u'y eriqiiblo 
point sur In durt'c du jour, iii le jour ,sur la 
dur(;o do la imit. t’e mot a pu.ss(; dans 
I’usage i)rdinairo, j»our sigintior d’une manifero 
g^il-ralo un hou d'une temnorature moy- 
onuc ” Livro do mpmtiunn uu Snd Srhruf 
Zrlnrddln , . . Mutvainvied. Djoidfanit 

trail, do Kifr. dr Sanj^ JVot. et Urtr. x. 39. 

140H. — “ Ptolemy and the other philoso- 
phers who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was sphoncal, believing that 
this hemisphere was round as well us that in 
whieh they tbomsolveH dwelt, the centre of 
which WHS in the isknd of Arin, which is 
under the equinoctial line, between the 
Arabian (lulf and the Gulf of Persia. 
J^Uer qf CofiimhWf on his Third Voyage, to 
the King and Queen. Major's Transt., Hak. 
Sue. 2nd ed. 135. 

[c. 1583. — “From thence wo went to 
V^ni and Serringo. . , . "—R. Fttidi in 
Hak/. ii. 385. 
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1 1616. — “ Vgen, tho Chcefe Citty of 
Vlalwu.” — StrT. l{oi\ Hak. Sou. ii. 979") 

c, 16r»9. — “ Dara havinp urider‘<too(i what 
had pasMod at Eugenes, full into that uhulor 
ajrainst luLsnn Kan, that it was thoiicrht he 
wuiiid liavti CMit off his hand ~ ]in mi-r, K.T. 
p. l.‘l ; [cd. rousf(thlf>, 11 1. 

17Sr». — “'rhe Ugen is Vuryanciunt, 

and said to havn hooii Ihu Ih'infietni' nt tho 
I’nnuo lUoKEii Ma.'it, whoso ,'Kra i- ufiw 
('iirivnt aruont,' the H irid us ,Sir T. .1/a A’/, 
in J hdryin ith\ Or. i. 

OOOLOOBALLONG, s. Mal.n, 

fTIuhaUnujy :i ^ lioscii <i ' 

( ]l!lIU]>1011. |.Ml liolt'.s. “/{u//f 

or iiln ctrtuinly im*aiis ‘liuad,’ o.sjmm i- 
ally lln* head of a Ifa.j.i, and huhnuj 
proliaMy nican.s ‘ ]m‘o])Ic ’ ; liom c nln- 
haimnu ‘man oi tlio lii-ad,’ or ‘ImkJ}- 
^Miard.’j 

c. 1.M6. — “ Four (»f twoUo i^atosthat wore 
III (hr 'I'liwu worci ojienud, thorouj.'h oauh of 
tho whudi sallied forth one of t ho four (.'ap- 
tiunus with his oompuny, luiMup Jirst soul 
out for Spies into tJio ('.imp .si\ Orobalons 
of thu luo.st valiant (hat wore .ihoiit the 
KiiifT. . . /'oiA) (in (\)(jan), \) 260. 

168H— “Tho TiOO ircntloinon Orobalang 
wuro ollhor shiiii or drowned, with ;ill the 
.lani/anus.”— Lite of Aarin, 211. 

J7S4. (At Auhuon) “ there aro hvo groat 
offiuors of .state who are nnined Mnha Jtajah, 
liUMimaim (see LAXIMANA), liaja Oolnh, 
Ooloo Ballang, and i*arkah Kajah ” 
Kurn,ti^ y. to Alnijnt, 41. 

1811.— “ Tlie ulu balang are military 
ofhcor.s, forming tho hody-puard of the 
Sultan, and ])rcparud on all oeuulons to 
cxoutilo his order.s.”— ATu/jidra, U. of i>u- 
vKitro, llrd ud. Hf)!. 

00PLAH,fl. (V)w (lung ]iMllt;d into 
cakus, and dried and .stacked for fuel. 
Hind. i(}ihf. It i.s in S. India called 
“bratty ('pv.). 

1672, — “Tlic allowanui' of cowdungc and 
wood w'a.s — for every luiskut. (»f cowdungo, 

2 cakes for tho Gentu I'agoda ; for Peddi- 
napg tho wulubman. of every baakett of 
i-owdunpo, 5 rakes.” — Orders at Ft. »SV. 

Notes and Kxts. i. 56. 

[Another n me for the fuel i.s Jcandif. 

[1809,— “. . . small Hat oakofl of cow-diinp, 
mixed with a little chojujod straw and water, 
and dried in tho sun, are u.sod for fuel ; 
they are called kundhaB. , . — Bronyhton, 

Letters fiom a Mahratta Camp, od. 1892, 
p. 158.J 

This fuel which is also common in 
Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 
England a century ago, thus : — 

1789.— “We rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Wobum), the country ... is very 


open, with littlo or no wood. 'J’lioy have 
oven less fuel than we (i.e. in Scotland), and 
the ^Kior burn nne-dang, which they scraps 
off the ground, and set up to burn as wo do 
dlroU{i.e. i\xTi)."—jjOrdMinto, in Ai/c, i. IlOl. 

1863. — A passage in Mr. Marsh’s Man. 
and Nature, p. 242, contains a .similar fact 
in reference to the practice, in consequence 
of tho ahsenue (*f wood, in Franco between 
Grenoble anti Jlnanvon. 

[For the u.se of tlie^ fuel, iii Tartary 
uiidor the iiame of argols, see Hue, 
Tiarrln., 2iid ed. 1 . 23 Niimeroii.s 
e\.im|)le.s of its use are collected in 8 
.ser. Notes and (Queries, iv. 226, 277, 
377, 417. 

(c. 1590. — “ 'I'he plates (in rohning gold) 
h.iung boon via.^hud in clean watci, are . . . 
c'ltvcred v\i(h eowdung, which in Hindi is 
called uplah.” .li/i. od. llloclnncnn,, i. 21. 

182.S. — “Wo ne,\t imiceodud to the 
Ooplee Walloti’s Jiastion, as it is most 
oriiMKoudj' termed by tho Miissuhiuin^, 
being lirerally in Knghsh a ‘Brattee,’ or 
‘dried cowdnng — Woman’s 'I'ower.’ ...” 
(This is tho /’/;/< lJurj, jor ‘Lofty I’ower’ 
of Hijupur, for which .see liomhoif Uazetten, 
x.xiii. 638). — Welsh, Military Menu msec aces, 
II. 318 sey I 

[OORD. OOBUD, s. Hind, nrad. 
A variety ol ddl (.see DHALL) or ]»nlfle, 
fli(‘ jiroduce of Pha.seoln.s radiatns. 
“ X^ra IS the nio.st liighly prized of all 
t]i<‘ ]>iilse,s of the genii.s Fhasrolus, uml 
is largely cultivated in all parts of 
India” (//”(///, Fron. Diet. vi. ]>t. i. 102, 
seqq.). 

[1792. “The .stalk.s of tho oord are hispid 
111 a lessor degree than tho.se of moong.” — 
A slat. lies. vi. -17. 

[181 1.—“ Oord.” See under POPPER. 

[1857.— “ Tho Oordh Dal is in more com- 
mon u-^^e than any other throughout the 
country.”— (.’A Man. of Medical Juris- 
jn'udenee, .309 1 

OOBDOO, f5. The Hindustani 
language. Tin* (Tiirki) word urdu 
1 nouns properly the cam]i of a Tartar 
Khan, and is, in another direction, 
the original of our vord horde (Russian 
nrda), [which, according to Schuyler 
{TurMstan, i. 30, note), “is now eom- 
inoiily lused by the Russian .soldiers 
and Oo.ssaeks in a very amusing 
manner as a coutemptuouB term for an 
Asiatic ”]. The ‘ Golden Horde ’ upon 
the Volga wa.s not properly (pace 
Littrc') the name of a tribe of Tartars, 
as is often supposed, hut was the style 
of the Royal Camp, eventually Palace, 
uf the Khans of the House of Batu at 
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Sarai. Horde is said I'V Pihari, (iiiuted 
by Dozy (Oosterl. 43) to have been 
introduced into French by VoltAire in 
liis Orphelin dr la Chine. But Littre 
o notes it as used in the 16th century. 
iJrda is now used in Tiirkistan* e.(j. 
at Tashkeiid, Khokliaiid, &c., for a 
‘citadel ’ (Srhutflrr^ loc. cit. i. 30). The 
word urdfl, in the sense of a r«)yal 
i'amp, Crime into India ]»robably with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Dellii 
was styled urdM-i-ina'aUd^ ‘the Sublime 
<Jamj).’ The nii\l langiia<,'e which grew 
uj> in the court and camj» was called 
sMban^i-urdo, ‘the damp Languaf^e,’ 
and hence we have elliptically Vrdn. 
On the Peshawar frontier the word 
iirdtl is still in fref|uent use as ajiplied 
to the camp of a field-force. 

1247. — “ P«>st haoc vcniTnn<< ad primain 
ordam Jin}>oruioris, in <juA erat unii do n\- 
orihus Huia ; ot rjuiu nondum vidoranms 
Iniperatorem, noliiorint nos vowiru noc iniro- 
niitterc ad ordam ipsiut " — J*fiuto Cotjuia, 
p. 752. 

1254. — “ Et sicut j»opulus Israol scnolmt, 
iinnsquinquo ad (piani ropionem taboruaculi 
deborot figore tent<iria, ita ipsi sciunt ad 
uod latus curio duhoant sc collocare. . . . 
Inde diciiur on na Orda lingua ooruni, 
sjuod sonat medium, (juia setupur cst ui 
niodio hominuiii suorum. . . ." — ]VilUaniof 
liubrul'f p. 2G7. 

1404 —“And the Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassaes (Mirssas), hecau*«o 
he did not see the Auibti8sa<lor at this feast, 
■and tiecause the Trua'iman (Interpreter) ha«l 
not been with them . . . and he sont fiir 
the Triuriman and said to him : ‘Bow is it 
that you have enraged and vexed the Lord ? 
Now since you were not with the Frank 
ambassadors, and to punish you, and ensure 
your always being ready, we order your 
nostnls to bo bored, and a cord put through 
th^pi, and that you be led through the 
whole Ordo us a punishment. — CluvIJo, 
§ cxi. 

c 1440. — “What shall 1 suie of the groat 
■and innumerable moltitudo of boastes that 
nre in this Lordo 7 ... if you were disposed 
in one ^ie to hie a thousando or ij horses 
you shulde finde them to sell in this Lordo, 
for they go in heardes like sheepo. . . 
■Jowfa BarharOt old E.T. Hak. Soc. 20. 

c. 1540. — “Sono diuisi i Tartar! in Horde, 
•e Horda nella lor lingua significa mguimza 
■di popolo vnito e Concorde a similitudiue 
d'vna cittk.”— P. Jotfio, dfHe Cose della Mot- 
■eovMt in Ramuntt, ii. f. 133. 

1645.—“ The Tartars are divided into cer- 
tain groups or congregations, which they 
•call hordei. Among which the Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank .” — HerbrrstnUj 
in itamwiio, ii. 171. 

[1660.—“ They call this place (or comp) 
(Mu bazaar."— Tenreire, ed. 1820, ch. xvii. 
p. 45.1 


1673. — “ L’Ourdy sortit d’AndrinopIo 
}K)ur aller au camp. Le mot ourdi/ sigmhe 
camp, et sous ce nom sont oompris los mos- 
tiers quo sont nocessaires pour la commodity 
dll voyage.”— Galtand, i. 117. 

[1753. — “ 7’hat part of the camp called in 
Turkish the Ordubazar or camp-markot, 
begins at the end of the sejuaro fronting the 
guard- rooms. . . .”—JJantriiyf J/iat. Arrouut, 
i. 247.] 

OOBIAL, Ffiuj It rial, Ovi.^ njclocrrti.'i^ 
Hutton, ri(jiif'i\ Bliuiford {Main- 

wu/m, 407), also called the Slid:] the 
wihl .sheep of tlic Salt Range and 
SulimanI Mountains, 

OOBIYA, n.]>. Thcadjcclivc ‘juu - 
tainiiig to Orissa’ (native, l.'ingiuigc, 
whatnot); .Hmd. Urijia. The ]»roj)cr 
name of the coiiiitvy is Odni-thsa, and 
Oi-dr.stty wIhmicc Or-iifa and Ih'-iya 
[“The Ooryah bcariTs wa*re au old 
institut.ioii 111 (/alciitta, as in former 
days ]>iilaiikei‘iis w'eiv chictly usimI, 
From a i-oiujuitatiou made in 1776, it 
1.S .slated that they were in the halnt 
of caiTMiig t<> their homes every \car 
.sums of money siMuetiincs a.s iiiiich as 
three lakhs mride by tlieir busine-ss” 
(Carey^ Cond (lid Jhiija of Honhlr. Joint 
Com pa a If, ii. 148).J 

OOTACAMUND, n i*. The chief 
.station in the Neilghcrry Hills, and 
tile .summer residence of tlie Governor 
of Madras. The word is a corrupt,] on 
of the Badaga name of the site of 
‘Stone-house,^ the first Kurojiean 
house erected in t,hose hills, projierJv 
Hottayn-vunid (see Metz^ Tribr.n of tin- 
Ntdltiherrieiiy 6). [Mr. Cbigg (Man. if 
thr NiUiyiriSj 6, 189), followed hy the 
Madras Giow., gives Tam. (Magaiirunid n, 
from Can. oftai, ‘dw'arf hamhoo,’ Tam. 
kuy^ ‘fruit,’ manduy ‘a Toda village.’] 

OPAL, a. This word is certainly 
of Indian origin : Lat. opaluiy Greek, 
birdWios, Skt. upaltty ‘a stone.’ The 
Eiirojiean word seems first to ocimr in 
Plinv. We do not know how tlie Skt. 
wor<i received this specific meaning, 
hut there are many analogous cases. 

OPIUM, s. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Platts, Skt. ahwhemy 
* snalce venom ’ is not probable.] But 
from the Greek 6rioit the Aram took 
afyiln which has sometimes reacted 
on old spellings of the word. The 
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collection of tlie iwds, or juice of the 
]»oj)py-capflulefl, is iiieiitioiied by Dioa- 
t oridea fc. a.D. 77), and Pliny gives a 
])retty lull account of the drug as 
o'pion (see Hanhury and FliicHger^ 40). 
The 0{)jum-jM)])pv was introduced into 
(’liina, from Aralna, at the beginning 
<)1 the 9lh century, and its earliest 
( 'liinesp name is A-fu-yung, a re- 
jiresciitalioii ol t.lic Arabic name. The 
Arab, afytln is .sometimes corruptly 
♦■ailed of which ‘imbe(-ile,’ 

IS a po]»nlur ctMimlogy. Similaily 
tin* Bengalees (b‘ri\e it from aji-hfno^ 
* scrj»ent-bome ’ |A number of early 
references lo opium smoking have been 
collect(*d by IJuriiell, Linschofi’n^ Hak. 
Soc. ii. 113.] 

e. A.D. 70 — “ . . . which juice thus drawnc, 
jind thus prepiircd, h.'ith jiower not <»iioly to 
]iroV()ko slct'iiu, l»ul il i1 be taken in an}' 
vrc.it i|imntitiu, to inako men die in their 
.slee]ie. sind this our rhyMciiiiis cull opion. 
C'ertes I have knuwno ninny come to their 
<leuth liy this incnnes ; and ii.unoly, the 
father of Licinms CV^cinna late deceased, a 
man by calling a Pretour, wlio n<»t being 
able to endure the intollorable pains and 
torments of a cortaine disease, and being 
\ieane of his life, at liilbil in Spuiiio, 
shortened his owne dales by taking opium.’' 
— yVrrt//, ill Holland' a traiisl. ii. 68. 

(Medif^ral ), — 

“ Quod vcnit a Thebis, opio laiidom perhi- 
bobis ; 

Nunbus hoirendum, rufura luus dictut 
emondum.” 

(Jtlio Cremonensi^. 

— Next day the General (Albo- 
rjiioniuc) sent to call me to go ashore to 
.speak to the King ; and that I should say 
on his part . . . that he hud got 8 Guzza- 
ruto .ships that he had taken on the w'ay 
because they wore enemies of the King of 
J’ortugal ; and that those had many nob 
Htuils and much morchandize, uml arfiun 
(for HO they cull opio tebaico) which they oat 
to cool thomselvos ; all which he would sell 
to the King tor 300.000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
the Moors, and more such mutter.’ —I<ettor 
of Giovanni da Evipoli, in Archimo Storico 
Italianoy 55. 

[If)] 3.—“ Opium (oatyam) is nothing olso 
than the milk of poppies.” — Albotjuertjue^ 
Cartan^ p. 174.] 

1516. — “ For the return voyage (to Ghinal 
they ship there (at Malacca) Sumatra and 
Malabar pepper, of which they use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
anfiam^ which we call opium. . . .''—harhosa^ 
206 . 

1563.—“ R. ] desire to know for certain 
about amflao, what it is, which is used by 
the people of this country ; if it is what 
wo (^1 opium, and whence comes such a 
2 S 


quantity as is expended, and bow much 
may bo ooton every day ? 

* * * ♦ * 

“ O. . . . that which I call of Cambaia 
come for the most part from one territory 
which is called Malvi {Mdlwd). ... 1 knew a 
secretary of Nizumoxn (see NIZAMALTTCO), 
a native of Cora<^on, who every day eat three 
iolUut (hoo TOLA), or a weight of 10^ cru- 
zados . . . though he was a well educated 
man, and a great scribe nnd notary, he was 
always dozing or sleejiing ; yet if you put 
him to busirie'^^ be wmiid speak like a man 
of letters and discretion ; from this you may 
seo wluit habit will do.” — Garcta, 1.53v to 
1 

1568.- “ 1 went then to Cainbayu . . . 
and thori', 1 bought GO jwreols of Opium, 
which cost me two thousiind and a hundroth 
duckets, every diiclcot at fnurc shillings two 
ponco.”— V. Prrdnr\h‘^ in Jlakl. ii. 
371. The original runs thus, showing the 
looseness of the translation : “ . . . coinprai 
sessunta man d’Anfiou, che mi costu 2100 
dncati Heratiui (sec XERAFINE),^ che a 
nostro Ci>nto possorio valoro 5 lire I'vno.” — 
In Hamumo. iii. 3‘J6i'. 

1598. — “Amfion, so called by the Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affion, in latino Opio or Opium. > . . 
The Indians use much to oat Amjion. . . . 
Hoe that uHoth to oate it, must oato it daylie, 
otherwise ho dieth and consuuieth himselfo 
. . . likewise hoo that hath never eaten it, 
and will venture at the first to oate as much 
a.s those that dayly use it, it will surely kill 
him. . . .” — L i net'll otevy 124 ; [Hak. 8oc. 
ii. 112]. 

fc. 1610 Opium, or as they (in the 
Maldives) call it, Aphion. ” — 7 de 
Lai'uly Hak. See. i. 19,^». 

[1614. — “The waster washer who to get 
Affanan hires thorn (the cloths) out a 
mouth .” — Foster y Letter Sy ii. 127. 

[1615. — “ . . . Coarse chintz, and ophyan." 

—Hod. iv. 107]. 

1638. — “ Turcae opium experiuntur, otiam 
in bona (juantitate, innoxium et coufor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam ante praelia bd 
fortitudinom illud sumant ; nobiH vero, nisi 
in parvfi quantitate, et cum bonis cor- 
roctiviH lethale est.” — Ihu'ouy U. VUae et 
Mortis (ed. Montague) x. 188. 

1644. — “The principal cause that this 
monarch, or rother say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, is that ho holds in his territories, 
nnd esiiecially in the kingdom of Cambuya, 
those three plants of which are mado the 
Anfla-tn , ana tlie nnil (see ANILE), and 
that which gives the Algodam," (Cotton).— 
Jioturroy MB. 

1694.— “This people, that mth amphioen 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
solvos not merely drunk but mad, are 
wont to fall furiously upon any one whom 
they meet, with a naked hns or dagger in 
the hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in their mad passion, with the 
of A mock (see A MUCK), that is ‘itrike 
dead, 'or ‘fallen him.' . . . "— rateiUya, iv. 
(China, Ao.) 124. 
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1726. — “It will hardly be heliovod . . . 
that .lava alone conHunies monthly S.'K) 
])a ckH of opium, each hoinp of 136 (see 
C5ATTY), though the JO. 1. CJompany make 
145 (uitis out of it. . . VahntljUy iv. 61. 

1727. — “The Chiefs of Calocnt, for many 
years had vended between .500 and 1000 
chests of Bnifftil Ophium yearly up in the 
inland Countries, \vhuro it is very much 
used.” — A. JlamlUoHy i. 315 ; [od. 1741, i. 
317 

1770 — “ Piitn.a ... is the most oclebratod 
place in the world hir the cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is earned into the 
inland part's, there are arniunlly 3 or 4000 
chests exported, each weighing 300 lbs. . . . 
All cxce.ssive fondness for ojniini prevails 
in all the countries the east of India 
The ChiueHO om])crors have suppressed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to tlic 
Hames every vessel that impc»rts thi" specie^ 
of poison .” — Itnipiaf (tr. 1777), i. 4‘J4. 

OEANGE, s. A exain])lc oi 
])lausi)ile but eulircly iiiconvcl cty- 
iiiolo^y ts that of orange from Ijut. 
aurantiuvi. The latt<*r woid is in fuel 
an ingeiiion.s medieval faluieation. 
The word doubtless came lioiii 1 1n- 
Arab. ndravjy which is again a roriii 
of Pers. ndrongy or ihe latter 

being still a coiimion t-ciiii for the 
orange in Hindustan. The I’ersian 
indeed may he traced to Skt. iidgaraUffa, 
and ndramjay hut of these, words no 
satisfactory etymological exidanalion 
ha.s been given, and they liate jierluijKS 
hee.n Sanscritized from soim* southern 
term. Sir W. Jones, in ins article on 
the S])ikenard of the Ancients, ipioles 
from I3r. Anderson of Madras, “a very 
curious |»hilologie!il remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words 
beginning with mtr have some relation 
to fragrance ; as ?mra/,y>?r/d»/, t.o yield 
ail odour ; udiiarn lemon-grass ; 

ndrieif ci1,ron ; tfdrta mimunn (read 
mdrmn)y the wild orange-tree ; varum 
panciy the Indian Jasmine ; udrum 
alleHy a strong smelling flower ; and 
ndrtUy whic.h is ))Ut for tuird in the 
Tamil] version of our Hcrintui-es.” (See 
As. Kes. vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of the.se 
Tamil t^jriiiH. But it is true tliat in 
both Tamil and Malayalnm 7ia?-n is 
‘ fragrant.’ See, also, on the subject of 
this article, A. E. Potty in Laasen’s 
Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des Morgenktvdesy 
vii. 114 sftqq. 

The native country of the orange 
is believed to be somewhere on the 
nortlieru border of India. A wild 


orange, the supposed narent of the 
eiiltivaUid sjiecies, hotii swvet and 
hitler, occurs in (kirhwal and Sikkim, 
as well as in tlie Ks’isia (see C0SB7A) 
country, the \alle>s of which last 
are still abundantly jiroduclivo of 
excellent oranges. [See IPatty Eron. 
Diet. 11. 336 myr/.] It is believed thal 
the orange Jirst known and cullivated 
in Europe w'as the bitter or Seville 
orange (sec llauhurif and Elnekujery 
111 - 112 ). 

Prom tlu* .Arabic, lU/.;mline (Iret-k 
got ceparTMor, tbe Sj»ani;irds nnraujtiy 
obi Italian nuritui }<i, tin- PorlugueM' 
luiuvjUy Irom wliidi last, oi .some 
.similar form, by tbe easy deladimeiit 
ol tbe / (taken ]>rol)iibl\, as in many 
other iusmiues, foi' an artidc), wi* lia\c 
llic I tab <iriinn(iy L. Ijuliii uuriintiuiu. 
Prcinb oraiuiCy tlic niodilication ol 
llics< two being sliii]»ecl by iturnni and 
Ol. Indeed, I lie (piotal loii from Jaetjui"^ 
de A ilrv possibh indicatis iliat, some 
form like (il-urufuii may b;i\e beui 
current in S\n.i, iVrlmps, bow'cvei', 
his ]t]irase uh nuuvu imiitur 

may relcr onl;, to the Prank or (|U!isi- 
Fraiik .seltl'. IS, 111 whidi case we should 
have among them the birthiilace ol 
our word in it^ ])rem*nt form. TJie 
ref.puiee to tins jiassagi* w’e dernMl 
in tin lirsf placi- from Ilehu, who 
^ves a most interesting hist,orv of the 
introduetjou of the various s]»ecies ot 
citrus into Eurojie. But w’e can 
hardly think he is i-ighl in supjiosing 
that the Portuguese first hroughl the 
sw'cet orange {Citrnu uurantiinn fluid) 
into Eurojie from (’hina, c. 1 . 548 . 
doubt there may liave l»een a rc- 
introduction of some line \arieties at 
thal time.* But as eaily as the be- 
ginniiig of tbe Hth century wu* find 
Abulfeda extolling tlie fruit of (hiitra. 
His W’firds, us ri'iidered by M. Ueimiud, 
run : “An nombre «les dejiendances de 
liisbonne e.st la ville de Si-hiiilara ; a 
Sf hintara on reeueille dt-s pomiiies 
admirubles jiour la grosseur et hi gout” 
( 2 j 41 ). 'Jdiat these jumimes were the 
lanioiis Cintra oranges can hardly he 

* Tin-Ill McisniN to IxitMi Ricat oHcillatioii ol 
tiiillic hi thiN auittiT. About 1K78, oiio ol tln> 
juiwiiit writers, tlioii resident at Palertuo, m'lit. 
Ill comiihttiicc with n request from 1.aliore, a col- 
lection of plants of many (ulioiit forty) varieties 
ol o/rim cultivated In Hicily, for introduction Into 
Uie Puii|ub. This deapati'h waa much aided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todoro, in cliarge of tie) 
Koyal ilotaiiic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Uftlske’s version “ jmmu atupendae moli« 
et excellontisHliiia.’'— Magatin, Iv, 28U. 
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doiil)twl. For Baber (Auiohimj. 328) 
describes an orange iiiid(‘r the name 
of Enngfarah^ wbieli is, indeed, a recog- 
nised Persian and Hind, wrnd for a 
species of ihe fruit. And this early 
ju’ojiagation of tlu' sweet orange in 
Portugal would account not «mly for 
such wide diffusion of the n;inie of 
Crnim^ but fnr the ])ersiKteuce with 
winch the all.ernal i\e uanie <»f J^orfiignls 
has adbiied to the Iruif in <|ue4ioii. 
The tuniiliar nanu* of the large swet't 
orange in Sicil\ ,iiid ltal> is 
and nothing else , m Cir« e< e iropro'^aX^a, 
in Ailianian jiiotoholr, among tlie 
Kurds ^nIiiIsi e\ en <-ollo<piial 

Aiabic has btnhddn. The testimony 
of Mas’fidT as to the introduction of 
the orange into S\ i la before his time 
(c. A.T>. y.'lO), e\en if tliat were (as it 
would seem) the Seville orange, 
renders it (piite ])ossil>le that better 
(|ualities should have ivaclu'd Lisbon 
or been de\’eloj»ed there during the 
Saraci'iiic occiijiation. It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir lleiiiy M. Elliot that, mnglninh 
might !)(' interjireted as .vam/dur, ‘green 
stones’ (or in fad ‘moist ])i])s’); but 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Abiilfeda been 
brought to bis notice. [In llie Ahi 
(ed. (Gadirni, IHOO, ii. 20) we read : 

“Sircar Silliet Here grows a 

delidoiis fruit called Stio'ulaia, in 
colour like an orang<*, but (»f an 
oblong foim.” This ^la.ssage reads m 
Col. .lairett/s translation (ii 124): 
“There is a fruit called Sthitarah 
in colour like an orange but large 
and \ery sweet.” (Vil. Jarrett di.s- 
lUte.s the derivation of i^angUmih 
rom f'/nOn, and he is followed by 
Mr. H. P>everidge, wbo remarks that 
Huinayun calls the fruit Stnntfrit 
Mr Beveridge is inclined to think 
that ^(ivfra is the Indian hill name ot 
the fruit, of which Sa7tgfnrah is a cor- 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bhutan Hills called Santra- 
bdrl, because it. had orange groves.] 

A.D. c. 930.— “Thu anmo may bo said of 
the urangc-troc (*SV;rt/V-w/-n{lraiij) and of the 
round citron, which wore l)rought from 
India after the year (a.H.) 300, and first 
Mown in ’Oman. I’honce ihuy w'orc trans- 
planted to Basra, to 'Irak, and to Syria 
. . . but they lost the sweet and pene- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits of the 
climate, eoil, and water peculiar to that 
country. "—J/oa’ilrfi, ii. 438-9. 


c. 1‘220.— “In parvis autem arboribus 
quaedam crescunt alia poina citrina, minons 
qiiantitatis fngida ot ucidi seu nontici 
{bUtcr) saporis, quae ])oma orengeB ab indi- 
gems nuiiciipantur.”— ./rtfctM.'! ViOiurus, in 
liomjui jf. Tho.se were uppurunily our Seville 
orangu.s. 

c. 1290.— “ In the 18th of Edward the 
lust a largo Sj)anish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; tmi of tlju cargo of which the Queen 
bought one frail (see FRAZALA.) of Seville 
fig.s, one frjii’ of rais'P.s or grujjes, one bale 
ol dates, two hundred and thirty ponu 
grnnutos. fifteen citnms, and seven ornn^'cs 
{I\ma dr orenge) - Manners ami Ilouachold 
Kiftcnsts of Liij/taiid m tin VMk and ^hth 
(’tninilo, "Ro\1) Chill, 1843, p xlviii. The 
Editor deigij'^ only tossy that ‘the MS. is 
in the 'J’oucr li’rof. Skeat writes (1) ser. 
Knlc-sand :.V21) : “Thconlj known 

allusion to oranges, jircMously 1*) 1400, in 
any pi«‘«a-t)f English litcrutnro (1 omithou^'-- 
hold documents) is in tlie ‘ Alhteratire 
edited by Di Morri.s, ii. 1044. The next 
n i. rcnce, soon aitci 1400, is in Lydgate's 
‘ Mthor I*ot„is,‘ erl. llalliwoll, p. If). In 
1410 wo find oronge in the ^ /‘lomptoriuni 
l\tn nlurimd and in 1170 we find orenges 
in the 'raaton Af'/bv.s,’ ed. Gairdner, ii. 394.”] 

1481.- “Item to the galemati (galley man) 
brouglU the lampreisand oranges . . . iiijr/.” 
— Houstfhold Jlnol of .John D. (»f Norfolk, 
Itoxb. Club, 1814, p. 38. 

c. ir»2fi.— “ ’rhe> have besides (in India) 
the naranj (or Seville orange, Ti. | and tho 
various fruits of the onuigc MjtccKS. ... It 
always struck me that the word n&ranj w-us 
accented in the Arab fashion ; and 1 found 
that it leally was so; the men of Bajour 
and Siwad cull vtlninj ndranh" (or norhapa 
rather narang). — 328. In this 
p.'is'.nge Baljcr means apparently to say that 
the right name w.is ndrann, which hud been 
changed by the usual intiucnco of Arabic 
pronunciation into nOrnnj. 

1883.— “ Sometimes the foreign products 
thus cast iij) (on Shetland) at tbeir doors wore 
a new revelation to the islanders, as when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on tlio 
eoa*«t of Delting, the luitivos boiled them as 
a iicw' kind of iiotntoc.s.” — »StUy. Renrir, 
.Inly 14, p, r»7. 

OBANO-OTANO, OBANO- 
OUTAN, «. The great maii-like 
Hjic of Suinatni and Borne.) ; Himia 
Satgrus^ L. This Maine was first used 
by Boiitius (sec below). It is Ma^lay, 
orung-iVdn^ ‘boiiio sylvaticus.’ The 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
i.s 7711(18. I’lawdurd says that it is 
never called orang-utiw by ‘the 
natives.’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive— esjiecially in his 
negatives ! Even if it be not (as 
is probable) anywhere a recognised 
specific name, it is hardly possible that 
tne name should not be sometimes 
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applied popularly. We reinemlier a 
tame hooluck beloiiciug to a geiitle- 
iiian in E. Bengal, wiiicn was habitii> 
ally known to the natives as jatigli 
literally — [There 
seems reason to believe that (Irawfurd 
was right after all. Mr. Scott {Malnynn 
Words in KnyUsh^ ]>. 87) vrjLes : “But 
this ])articuiar application of orang 
utan to the ape does imt a]>pear to be, 
or ever to have been, familiar tf» tlie 
Mahn s generally ; Crawfurd (1852) and 
Swettenham (1889) omit it, Pynapjiel 
says it i.s ‘Low Malay,’ and Klinkert 
(1893) denies the u.se entirelv. This 
uncertainty is ex])lained by the liiiiited 
area in which the annual i;\ists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Smnatra ^\h^» 
‘had ever heard of such an animal,’ 
and no ‘Dutch oHicials who knew 
anything about it.’ Then the name 
came t.o Eurojieari knowledge more 
than 2G0 years ago ; in uhicli time 
iirobably more than one Malay name 
Iwus faded out of general u.se or v holly 
disai)}>(yired, and many other things 
have ha]t]»cned.” Mr. Skeat writes: 
“I believe CJrawfurd isabsobiUdy right 
in saying that it is never called drang- 
wfan by the native.s. It is much more 
likely to have been a sailor’s mistake 
or joke than an error on the jiart of 
the Malays who know better. Through - 
out the Peninsula brang-vian is tJie 
name apnlied to the wild tribe.s, and 
though Uie iiMwas or mins is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition the two are never con- 
fu.scd, and in tho.se islands where the 
inavxis doe.s exist he is ne^c^ called 
orang-utan^ the word orang being re- 
served exclusively to descn)»e the 
human species.”] 

1631. — “ Lo<p]i vero oos oatMiuc ikwso 
lavani aiunt, sed non voile, ne jid labore.s 
cogantur ; ridicule iiiohcrcuic.s. Noiiien ei 
induunt Ourang Outang, quod ‘honnnoni 
silvae ’ flignificat, eusquo nanci iiiiirmant e 
libidine mulioruxn Indanim, qimo so Simiis 
et Cercopithocin detoRtandu libidino uriiunt." 
—Jiontu, Hist. Nat. v. cap. 32, j). 85. 

1668.— “Erat autom Lie satyrus qiiad- 
rupoB : Bed ub humana 8]»ocie (juum })ruc 
HO fert, vrMiiitur Indis Ourang-outa^ : hIvo 
homo silvcstris .” — Licetiis de Alonstris, 338. 

[1701. — “Orang-outang sive Homo 
Sylvefltrifl: or the Anatomy of a Pygmie 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
and a Man. . . .’’—Title of work by E. Tyson 
{.ScoU).] 


1727. — “ As there are uiiiny spocioa of 
wild Animals m the Woods (of .lava) there is 
one in particular called the Onran-Outang." 
-A. HamiUon, ii. 131 ; [od. 1744, ii. 1^ 

178.3. — “Were we to he driven out of 
India this day, jiothing would remain to 
t.o1t that it had been possoHsed, during the 
inglorious ]icriod of our dominion, by any 
thing hotter than the ourang-outang or tiie 
tiger.” — Jinrh. Sfi. on Foj's E. Junta Jlilff 
]Voris, od. 1S52, in. 468. 

1802.- “ Man, theroforo, in u state of 
nature, wits, if not the ourang-outang of 
the forests and rnoutitaius of Asm and 
Afru'a at the present day, at least an 
animal of the .same family, and very nearly 
resembling it ” — Jiitson, Efsay on Abstinnu* 
from Animal Fuisi, jtp. 1!M4. 

1811. — “ 1 have one .slave more, who wa.s 
given me in a present by the Sultan of 
j Pontianu. . . . 'Phis gentleman is Lord 
Motiboddo's genuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malax laiignugo siguitios literally n-ild. 
man. . . . Some people think seriously that 
the oran-OUtang was the original patriarch 
.lud progenitor of the whole Malay race.’ 
—Lon/ Muito, Ihai ii lit Jiidia, 26S Ih 

1868. — “Uiio of my chief objects , . . 
vva.M to soa the Orang-utan ... in his 
luitix'e haunt''.” — Wa/laie, AJalaii .\icliip. 30. 

Ill the fulloviug passiige the term is 
apjditttl to » tnhe oi men : 

1884. — '‘’I’hc .lucooiKs belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribo.s . . . the> are often 
styled Orang Utan, or men of the forest ” 
— i\iirnaijhy Jinn, of an Indian OJlicial, 293. 

OBANKAY, ABANaKAIO, &(. 

s. Malay Orang Icdya. In the Arcln 
jiclago, a per.son of dislincliou, a duct 
or noble, corre.s])on(liiig to the Indian 
omrah; literally ‘a rich man,’ analo- 
gous therefore to the u.se of nchc-humwr 
l»y Joiuville and other old French 
authors. [Mr. Skeal notes that the 
terminal o in arangkaio represents a 
dialectical form used iii Sumatra and 
Java. The Malay leader of the Pa- 
hang rising in 1891-2, who was sup- 
])osed to hear a charmed life, was 
<*alled by the title of Orang Kuyn 
Pahlawmi (see PULWAUN).] 

c 1612. — “Tho Malay officers of Rtiito 
Hfo classified as J. Handahara ; 2. Ferdann 
Mantri . 3. J^nnglnihi Jiandari ; 4. the chief 
liu/ubalang or champion (see OOLOO- 
BALLONd); 5. the I^ammanlris ; 6. OrUlg 
SayoB ; 7. (Jhainyas (Kshatriyas) ; 8. JSsdtt 
iSidalLS ; 9. lientaras or heralds ; 10. Hulu- 
balangs ." — Sijara ^alaya^ in J. Jnd. Arch. 
v. 246. 

1618.— “The nobler OruioayM spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, in 
music and inoook fighting, a royal sport. . . 

— ftodinho de Eredw f. olv. 
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1613. — ‘‘ An Oran Cayauuuio ulionrd, and 
told me that a Cun'a Ciirra (hog CAKACOA) 
the Flemmii^ had Hearuhed three or 
foure PrawH or Cunoas comming ab<X)rd va 
vrith ClouGR, and had taken them from 
them, throateiiini; death to them for the 
next offence.’'— iSar/«, in Purrhas, i. 348. 

[ ,, “ . . . ^avo him the title of Oran- 

caya Pilte, which ia white or clear hearted 
lord." — hanvfrsy Lftt^rs, i. 270.] 

— “Another ci»iiforunco with nil the 
ArrankayoB of lin(:!^]io and Camhullo in the 
hills amon^? the bushf's : their rovorenco fcir 
the King and the lionoiiriible Company," - 
tSfiiValmry, i. 420. 

1 ,, “ Preseiilrd by Mr. Oxwioke to the 

Wrankiaw."— Litters, m. OG. 

[ ,, “. . . u iioblem.m called Aron Caie 
Hottam.’’— iii. 128.) 

1G20. “ 1‘remioreiijont snr vn fort grand 

Klcjdiant il y auoit vne chairo couuerte, 
daiiH la(|iicllo s’est assis vn dos priiici|>tin\ 
Orangcayes on Seignmirs." — JinmJieu, in 
TI(t‘iu‘iiof\s (WIection, 1 . 49. 

1711. — “'IVo rioeos of Cullioo or Silk to 
the SJinfinnder (hoo SHABUNDER), and head 
Oronkoy or Munster of State."— 3G. 

1727. “As he wa.s entering at the Door, 
the Orankay past a long Liuiee thnaigh his 
Heart, uial so made an end of the Boast." — 
A. lidiiiiltou, ii. 97 , |ed. ]74<1, n. 90] 

,, ‘‘However, the reigning King not 
expecting that his C'listoins wcaild moof 
with such Opposition, sent an Oranskaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Tiinguist, to 
know why wo made War on Jiiri*." Ibnl. 
lOG; fod.'l744J, 

1784. — “'Phroe or four days before niy 
departure, I'osally .sigiiitiod lo me tlie King 
meant to confer on mo the Jionour of being 
made Knight of the (toldeii Sword, Orang 
Kayo derry piddany iimjt” (urung kui/U dilri 
pddang via»). — Forrest, \'. to Mergin', lA. 

1811.— “From amongst the orang kayas 
the Sultan appoints the otticers of stale, 
who as members of Council are called 
nuintri (eee MUNTREE, MANDARIN).’’ — 
Maradcu, H. of Suniatni, S.'iO. 

[OBGAN, H. All Oriciilgl form of 
jnitrailliiuse. Stniiigasa {Diet. 38) lia.s 
Pera. arghan, arghtm, from the (jreck 
6pya.vov, ‘an organ.’ 

1790. — “A weapon called an organ, which 
18 compoHed of about thirty-six gun barrels 
MO joined as to fire ut once."— Letter from 
De Beipie's Camp at Mairiha, dated Sept. 
13, in H. Ctvniptom, A 'partiralar AecoiuU of the 
European Mifitan/ Adi'mturern of Hindustan, 
/nm 1784 to 1803', p. 61.] 

OBI8BA, n.p. [Skt. Odvdshtra, 
* the land of the Odras ’ (see OOBITA). 
The word is said to be the Prakrit 
form of uttara^ ‘north,’ as ^plied to 
the N. part of Kalinga.] name 
of the ancient kingdom and modern 


province which lies between Bengal 
and the (Joroniandcl Coast. 

1 61 6. — “ KiUrfdom of OriBa. Further on 
towards the inierior there is another king" 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another side with Ben- 
gala, find on another with the great King- 
dom of Dely. . . .’’ — Barhom, in Lisbon eel. 
306. 

c. 1.668.— “OriBa fu gik vn Kegno molto 
hello 0 sccuro ... ua che regnb il suu Kh 
legitmjo, qual era (runtile." — Ces. Fedetdci, 
/{umiisio, iii. 392. 

|c. 1616.— “Vdeza, the Chiefe Citty called 
lokanat (Juggumaut)."— T. Hop, Hak. 
Soe. 11. 638 1 

OBMESINB, N. A kind of silk 

ic.vture, u'hicli we arc uiiabk* to dcliiic. 
The iianic siiggc.sts derivation from 
Orniu.s. [The Draper^ Did. defines 
‘’Armozeen, a sUmt silk, almost in- 
v.inaldy Mack. It is used for lial- 
l>an<ls and scarfs at funerals by those 
not family mourners. Sometimes sold 
for making elei-gyinen’s gowns.” The 
N.E.D. S.V. Armozeen, leaves the ety- 
mology doubtful. The Utanf. Diet, 
gives 'Ormuzine, “a fabric exported 
from (irwnr.f'\ 

c. 1566.--“. . . a little Island called 
Tana, a pluco very poiuilous with Portugals, 
Moore.H and rrontileh: these have nothing 
but liiee ; they are maker j of ArmBBie and 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbost.’’ 
— (Jojps. FmleraLe, in Hakl. ii. 344. 

1726. — “ Velvet, Damask.^, ArmoByn, 
Sattyn.” — Viiii'iitlfu, v, 183. 

OBMUS, OBMUZ, n.]). Properly 
Hnmmu or Hurniftz, a famous mari- 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. The 
original place of the city was on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandar Abbas 
or Gombroon (ci-V.) ; hut about A. I). 
1300, apparently to escane from Tartar 
raids, it was Iransferrea to the small 
island of Gerun or Jeriin, which may 
he identified with the Organa of 
Nearchus, about 12 m, westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited and attacked by the 
Portuguese under Alhoquerque in 
1506. It was taken by them about 
1516, and occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Shah ’Abbas, 
with the assistance of an English 
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HMuadroii from Surat, in 1622. Tlie 
])lace was destroy c^d by the Persians, 
and the island lias since ruinaiiied 
desolate, and all but uninhabited, 
though the Portuguese ciladel and 
water-tanks reniaiii. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishiii, &c., as 'well as Ban- 
<lar ’Abbas and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had been held by 
the Sultans of Onirui as fiefs of PeTsia, 
for upwards of a ccnturi, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted its 
doniiiiion, and occupied those jilaees 
111 force (.see Budfjcr^ InumiK of (hnihij 
&e., p. xciv.). 

B.c. c. .'525. — “They wci^rbed next day at 
<l;Lwn, and after a cvjiirse <if 100 stadia 
anchored at the mouth of the river Anainis, 
111 a country eullod Harmozeia ' — 

^’o}fa(fe of AV»jv7<a.v, ch. xnviii., tr liy 
M'Cnndlt, ji. 202. 

c. A.D 1.50.— (on Ihu coast of Carinanm) 
“ " Ap^o^'ia TTuXts. 

"Apfioi^op 6.Kpop." 

/*((>/. VI. vni 5 

c. 540. — At thi'^ time one (Jabriel is men- 
tioned as (Nestonan) Hi.sho]» of Hormuz 
(sec Assniutni, ni. 117-8). 

c. 055, — “ Nolns . . . visum e.st nihil- 
<jminu.s veliit ud .su|)ulchrii mortuoruiii, 
(piales VOS es.se ^ideo, f^euiino.s hosee Dci 
S.acordotos ad vos allepire , 'rhcodoruin 
videlicet £pisco}ium HormuzdadBchir ot 
(Toorgium Einscojaim Susntrno.’’ - Syriac 
liuttor of the Patriarch Jr/aijahm, Hid. 133. 

1298.—“ When you have ridden these two 
days yf)U come to the Ocean Sea, an<l tin the 
.shore you find a City with a harliour, which is 
called HonnOB."--A/rov</ Uk. i. ch. xix. 

c. 1330. — . . 1 came to the Ocean Sen. 
And the first city on it that 1 reached is 
called Ormes, a city stnm^ly feneed and 
ahoundin;; in costly w-arcs. 'i'hc city is on 
iin iHluiid some five miles distant from the 
main ; and on it there pnnvs ikj tree, and 
there is no fresh w'utor.”- Fnar ih/i/rn, in 
CatiuLi/, &e., .50. 

c. 1331. — “1 do])nrtod from ’Omiln for the 
country of HomiUZ. The city of lloruiuz 
stands on the shore of the sea. 'Pho name 
is also called MoRhistan. 3’he new city of 
Hormuz rises in face of the first in the 
middle of the sea, seiiarated from it only 
liy a cliannel 3 parasangs in width. We 
arrived at New Hormuz, which forms an 
island of which the capital is called .laraun. 
... It is a mart for Hind and Sind.”— 
fbn Jiatiita, ii. 230. 

1442.— “OrmuB (qu. Hurmuzf), which is 
now called Djerun, is a port situated in the 
middle of the soa, and which has nut its 
equal on the face of the globe.” — Altdur- 
razxdkt in India in JTI'. CtnU. p. 5. 

c. 1470.— “Hormuz is 4 miles across the 
water, and stands on an Island.” — AOuin. 
NikUiUy ibid. p. 8. 


1.503. — “Haintant autem ex oonim (Fran- 
irum) gente homines fore vigiiiti in urho 
(Vnanoro : ad quos profecti, jmstciuam ox 
Hormizda urhe ud earn Indonim eiviUitom 
(Jurianorurn veiiinius, signiticnvimus illis nos 
esse Christiaiios, nnstraiuiiuo conditionem 
et grudum indieavinius ; ot ah illis magno 
cum gaiidio siiscepti sumus. . . . Eorundom 
antem Kranconim regio J’ortugallus vocatur, 
unaex Fraiicorum rcgiombus, e(>rum(|ue Hex 
Kmamml aiqiellatur , Emmannolom oruiiius 
nt illnm ciistodiat.” — Letter from HedarMn 
JJi.sho//s on Mission to India, in A.^Sf‘ma?iiy 
iii. 591. 

1.505. — “In la Imchn di queslo mare (di 
IVrsni) c vn altra insula chi.amiita Agramuzo 
lone Hotio pi-rlti intimte: (e) camilli che jjer 
tultc qiu lle iKirli sono in gran jirecio. ’ — 
Li-tter of Vi. kiiuifiiul, p. 14. 

1.572.— 

“ Mas VC a illii (h'nirn, como discobre 

() «|ue fa'/.em d«» ti‘iM|io os mtervaU«)S ; 

yiii* da cidade Armuza, quo alli esieve 

Ella o nome despois, c gloria tcve.” 

Cavit'HS, X. 1C3. 

By Burton ; 

“ but see yon (Jenun’s isle the bile unfold 
«»f might j things ulnch 'rune can make 
<»r mar ; 

for of Armuza-town yon shore upon 
the name and glory this her rival won.” 

1575 - “Toucli-iiil le mot Ormuz, il est 
nioderiie, ot 'iiy a cste unjM)s(' par les 
I'ortugais, Ic norn venant cle raceideni do 
ce qn’ils v-hcrchoient que e'ostoit cjiic I’Or , 
tellemeiil qu’ostant arrivu/, lit, et voyaris le 
tiahv- do tous biens, an<|iiel le pais abonde, 
ils direni >‘»ta ttrwutho. i-’cst it dire, 11 
y a force d’Or; el pouree ils donnerei le 
noni d’Ormuebo a Is dite isle."— J. J'hfvel, 
Vosnioj/rapfti^ /'/or., liv. x. i. 329. 

](I23.~“N()n volli lasciar di andare con 
gl’ Inglesi in Hormuz a voder la forte/a, la 
citUi, e ei?> che vi ora in tine di notabile in 
quell’ isolu.” — P. (irflii Valtr^ ii. 40.3. Also 
see li. <)}. 

1067. — 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 

Outshone the wealth of OrmUBaiul of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous E/ist with richest 
hand 

Showers on her kings barbaric jicarl and 
J*aradi.te Lost, ii. 1-4. 

OEOMBABBOS, h. This odd 
word seems to liave been used as 
griffin (‘i-v.) now is. It is evidently 
the Malay orarig-baluiru, or orang 
bluirv^ ‘a new man, n novice.’ This 
is interesting as showing an un- 
questitjuable instance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. [Mr. Skeat re- 
marks that the form of the word 
shows that it came from the Malair 
under Portuguese influence.] 
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171].— At Madras . . . “ rcfreahmoiitR for 
the Mon, which thoy are presently aupply’ed 
with from CJountry lioats and ( JatUimnrans, 
who make u good Pony at tho first coming 
of OrombarrOB, as they call thoae who havu 
not boon there before. 28. 

OBTOLAN, s. This Iifune i.s ap- 
pliecl l>y Eiir()]»eiiTis jii Tiidia to a 
Hinall lark, (Wlandvella hutch 
Teriiiii., ill lliiifl. httnjcl and haycn, 
[Skt. rnrt/t/, ‘a troo])’]. Also soiiie- 
I lines in S. India to llio fiiieli-liiik, 
rtfvrhtdauda f/nvo, Scojtoli. 

OTTA, OTTEE, s (Jornijition of 
‘flour,’ .1 Hindi Avord having no 
Sla. original ; [hut Plalis giA'ts Skt. 
th'tim, ‘.soft’]. J’()])nlar rhyme : 

“ Ai tori Sbokhuwati 

Adhn iidhn mail ' ’’ 

“ Confound this Shekhawati land, 

My broa<l's half wljo.at-nieul .nnd half 
Hand," 

Jivi/niii, Totic thromjh JiitJuvrUy 
]H;i 7, p. 271, 

[ISfi.S - “ After travelling three tiny ?, one 
of the prisoners boiiglit some ottah. They 
l»repaiod broad, .some of which was given 
him , aftei eating it he beeaino insensible. ■ 
. . ."—iMiii lifporiy in (/V/rrrj'.s, htd. M*>d i 
Jitci^tpr. 16(1 I j 

OTTO, OTTEE, s. Or usnallN 
■‘Otio of RoiSOM,’ or hv iiiiperfeet 
jiurisls * Attar of Roses,’ an e.ssential 
■oil ohlaiiied in India Iroin the jietals 
of the flower, a manufacture of whicli 
Ihe chief .seat is at, (Ihazipur on the 
iJangcH. The word is tlie Arab. ’/>r, 
‘|ie,ifuTne.’ h>om this word are de- 
rived 'attar, a ‘peiruiuei or druggist,’ 
'aUdr't, adj., ‘ iieiiciining to a perfumer.’ 
And a reli<- of Saracen ruh' in Palermo 
is the KVa Jjattcrmi, ‘the .street of the 
jierfumer.s’ shops.’ We find the .same 
111 an old Sjiani.sh account ol Fez : 

15711. — “ Issuing thonoe to the Cuyi^erio 
by a guto which faces the north there is a 
handsome street which is called of the 
Atarin, whi ih is the Kpieory.” — Marmot, 
Affrica, ii. f. 88, 

[’/fr of rosea is said to have been 
discovered by the, Empims Niir-jahan 
on her marriage witli Jahangir. A 
canal in the jialaee garden wa.s filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
<*veiit, and the priiicess, observing a 
flcum on the surface, caused it to be 
<;ollected, and found it to he of admir- 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
^itr-i-Ja}\>di\gln.'] 


171*2.— Kaempfer onumorating the depart- 
ments of tho lioyal Household in Persia 
names : “ Idumtuiropoe/a . . . Atthaar 
dioneh, in qua medicamenta, et praesertim 
variao virtutis, opiata, pro Majeslato et 
aulicis praeparantur. . . ."—Am.Exol.YM. 

1759. — “To presents given, &c. 

« * « « « 

“1 Otter box set with diamonds 
“*S’i«va /is*. 8000 .. 3222 3 fi.” 

A\ct‘(j<. of Eotertuinihf lit to Jugget Set, 
in Long, '.9. 

1 c 1790— “Klles cut encore uno prfidilc- 

j tion piirticulilToponr leshinlosoiloriforantcv, 

I Murtout iKUir cello du rose, api»eleo Otta.” - 
Jiaafnn, ii. 122. 

bS24, — “The attar is obtained after tho 
n me- water is m;ide. by setting it out during 
the night and till sunrise in Iho morning 
in large open ve.ssels exposed to the air, and 
then .skiiiiining oft the essential oil which 
llojit'' at the to]>. ” — Jlcher, e-d. 1844, i. l.M. 

OUDH, OUDE, up. Amidh; 
jiropcrh' the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhytl (Skt. ‘not lo he warred 
against’), tin* capital of Kama, on the 
right hank t>f the rivtu- Sarayu, now 
commonly called the (logra. Also tlie 
jirovinee in which Ayodhya Avas 
situated, hut of which Lucknow for* 
about 170 years (from e. 1732) has 
hoeii the ea])iUil, as lhal of tlu‘ dynasty 
of the Nawidis, and from 1814 kings, 
of Oudh. Oiidh was annexed to the 
Hriti.sh Empire in 1850 as a (-hief 
fVnnmissionerslnj). This wa.s rc-c.stHl)- 
Irshcd after the. Mutiny was subdued 
and the country re(;om|ue,red, in 1858. 
In 1877 the Chief Commi.ssionershi]) 
w;is united to the, Lient.-Covernorshi]! 
of the N.W. Provinces. (See JUDEA.) 

11. c. .c.— “'I’he noble city of Ayodhyfi. 
crowned with u royal highway had already 
cloaiicd and Itcspriuklod all its streets, and 
spread its Immd banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all the dwellers in tho city eagerly 
looking for the consecration of Jifma, waited 
with impatience the rising of tho morrow's 
sun.” — hamui/iina, Hk. iii. {Aifod/igu Kanda), 
ch. 3. 

()36. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
(KaayUJrnbja or Kanniij) ho (Hwon T’sang) 
travelled about fJOO ft to tho H.E., crossed 
the Uuugos, and then taking his course 
Southerly he arrived at the Kingdom of 
'Oyut'o (A' oilhyu).” — J’eterinji Bouddh, ii. 
267. 

1255.— “ A peremptory command had been 
issued that Malik Kutlugh Khan . . . should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed 
to the fief of Bhara’ij, and he had not 
obeyed. . . — Ttibcik(U't-Ndttiff%, E.T, by 

Haverty, 107. 

1289. — “ Mu'izzu-d din Kai-Kubikl, on 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 
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Ondh (Ajudhya) on the bank of the Ghof^ia. , 
Nasiru-d din, from the opposite side, sent 
his chamberlain to deliver a mess^e to 
Kai'Kubdd, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. . . — 

A m\r Khturii, in AV/io<, iii. 530. 

c. 1335. — “The territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, were afflicted by famine, whilst those 
to the oast of it enjoyed great plenty. Thost* 
latter were then governed by ’Ain-uI-Mii1k 
. . . and among their chief towns we may 
name the citv of Awadh, and the city of 
^fariibad and the city of Laknau, et cetera." 
—Ihn BatiUa, iii. 342. 

c 1340. — The 23 jirinciiml provinces of 
India under Mahommed Tughlak nru thus 
stated, on the authority of Sirujuddln Abu’l- 
fatah Omoh, a native of 'Awadh : “ (1 ) A ktlm 
IHhli, (2) M'ultdn, (3) Knhrau (Guhraui), 
and (4) Samdn (both alioui SirhiTKl),_(5) A'/- 
wasUin (Sehwan in Sind), (6) W'oju (Gja, 
Uch), (7) I/fTjtl (Han.sT), (8) Sarmtl iSirna), (9) 
Mct’har (Coromandel), (10) (Kalingu), 

(11) (12) Jiadailn, (13) 'Awadh, (14) 

KonauJ, (1.5) Laknaull (N. Beiigai), (Ifi) 
Hahdr, (17) Karra (Tjtiwor Doab), (18) 
Mal&wa (Malwa), (19) Lakilwar (Ijihore), 
(20) Kalanur (E. Punjab), (21) Jajnuf/ai 
(Orissa), (22) Tt/mj {^), (23) Dumiwaiul 
(Mysore)." — ShihUhaddln^ in Notievs ft KjI». 

xiii. 167-171. 

OUTOEY, 8. Auction. Thi.s tmn 
seems to lla^e survived a good deni 
longer in India than in England. 
(See NEELAM). Tlie old Itialian ex- 
pression ff)r auction seems to be 
identical in sense, viz. gridagrjio, and 
the auctioneer gridatore^ thus ; 

c. 1343. — “For jewels and plate; and 
(other) merchandize that is sold by outcry 
ijp'idagg-io), i.e, by auction {oncanto) in 
Cyprus, the buyer pays the crier {gi'idatore) 
one quarter carat pur bezant on the price 
bid for the thing bought through the crior, 
and the seller puys nothing except,” &c.- 
PegoloUi^ 74. 

1627. — “ ODut-cric of goods to be sold. 
G(allich) EncAnt. IncAnt. (I(talice). — Inclintu. 
. . . H(ispanici)). Almoncdn, ab AI. artimftis, 
et Arab. Hfbfjr, damn re, vorarc. . , . 
B(atBvic^). A/iTw/zr?/, a.v. 

[1700.— “The last week Mr. Proby made 
a outcry of lace."— In Yule, Hedged Duirif, 
Hak. Soc. ii. celix.] 

1782. — “On Monday next will be sold by 
Public Outcry . . . large and small China 
silk Kittisals (KITTYBOL). . . "—India 
(/aesfte, March 31. 

1787. — “ Having put up the Madrass 
Galley at Outcry and nolxidy offering more 
fur her than 2300 Kupeos, we think it more 
for the Company’s Int. to make a Sloop of 
Her than let Her go at so low a price." — 
hX William MS. Reports, March. 

[1841. — “ When a man dies in India, we 
make short work with him ; , . . an ‘ out- 


cry ’ is held, his goods and uhattels aru 
brought to the hammer. . . ."--Society in 
India, ii. 227.] 

OVERLAND. Si>ecilic4illy applied 
to tlie Mediterranean route to India, 
wbicli ill former days involved uaually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Per.sian Gnlf ; and 
.still in vogue, though any land journe\ 
may now he entirely disjieiiHed with, 
thanks to M. L(*sse])H. 

1612.— “ His ('atholic Majesty the King 
Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
luir King and Ijord, having np]»ointod Dorn 
Hioronynio de Azevodo to succeed Ituy 
Louren^o dc Tavira ... in .laiiuary 1612 
ordered that a courier should jie despatched 
overland (;>«/• terra) to this (Tovornment 
carry those «)riU‘r‘. find In-, iirniiiig iit Orniir/. 
at the end of M;i\ following . . .” — Jloranv, 
Jiecadfl, p. 7. 

1629.- “The news i)f his FAploits uiid 
Death being brought together to King 
I‘lnlif> the ^^>urth, ho writ with his ovn 
hand as follows, (\msidrnvij da two I^ntLs 
flint wen Jittintf fr ludm ouiy bv gone itd/anif 
nu Account of my (\nicern for thr Death of 
Kunno Alvarez liotello, no Kx/m’sn shod nn- 
uadiatfiy he unit by Land with advice." 
Faria y Sonna (Stevens), iii. 373. 

1673. — “ Troneh and Dutch .Icwellcrs 
coming overland . . . have made goml 
Purchase by buying .Icwols here, and carry 
ing tlnm to Europe to Cut and Set, and 
retiirning thciico sell them here to the 
Omhrahs \soc OMRAH), among whom were 
Monsieur I’li vernier. . . . ” — Friyr, 89. 

3675. — “Our last to you was dated the 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herewith send yon." —Letter from 
Court to Ft. St. (ren. In Kotra and K.rts. No. 
i. p. .5. 

1676.--“ Docket Copy of the ComiMiny’s 
General Overland. 

“ * Our Agent and Councol Fort St. 
(fOorge, 

***** 

“ ‘The foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th Juno overland, which we sent by three 
sovorol conveyances for Alejipo.' " — Ibid. 

p. 12. 

1684. — “That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home the way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland." — 
Kedyea, Diarif, Aug. 19 ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 155]. 

c. 1686.— “Those Gentlemen’s Friends in 
the Committee of the Company in England, 
acquainted them by Letters over Land, of 
the Danger they wore in, and gave them 
Warning to be on their guard.’’ — A. 
Hamilton, i. 196 ; [ed. 1744, i. 195]. 

1787. — “’Though bo far apart that we can 
only receive letters from Europe once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we Europeans get news almost 
every year over land by Gonstantin^lo, 
through Arabia or Persia. ... A few daya 
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we received the nown of the Peace in 
Europe ; of the death of Prince Euf^ene ; 
of the marriage of the P. of Wales with 
the Princosa of Saxe-Gotha, . . — Letter 

of the iierm. Mmtonanf Sin-tor'nm^ from 
Madras, Fob. ]f). In ^Cotives of Mudrm, 
and (Juddahrf, &,e. 18r>8, p. IfiB. 

1763. — “ We have recioived Overland the 
news of the taking of llavannah and the 
Sjianish Fleet, as well as the defeat of the 
8imniards in Portugull. We ranat surely 
make an advantageous l oacc, however I’m 
no I'oliticiaii " ALS. Littfi tf James Jit nnrlf^ 
dune ], fi. Madras 

1774. — “ Ties Mardiunds a Hcngale eii- 
voy^ront uri VaisHeim ii Sues en 1772, inais 
il lut ondommap^ dans h- Golfe de Bougale, 
et ohhg^ do rotourner , en 1773 le Sr. 
Jlo/ford eiitrcprit encore cu voyage, r^u.s.sit 
cettc fois, et fut aiiisi lo yiromier Aiiglois 
i|Ui cut comluil nil vaisseau .-i S/o'/c. . . . 
On s’ost deja sorvi plnsicurs fois do cettc 
route comme d’un chernin do ptwic ; car le 
tTouvcrnemeiit dcs Indes ciivoye actuellc - 
menl dans dcs eas d'importance ses CVmners 
]>ar Sues on Angleterrc, ot jieui prc.s<|u’n\oii 
jilntftt reponse dis Jnmdnji (juu lours lettre.s 
no peiivent venir en Europe par Ic t'honim 
ordinaire du tour du C'uj> d«! Iioune esper- 
aiK'c ." — Aielnihrf ii. 10. 

1776.- “Wo had advices long ago from 
England, us late as the end of Ma^, hy v^ay 
of Suez, 'i’his is a new Kouto opened hy 
(xovr. Hastings, and tho hotters which left 
Marseilles (he 3rd Juno arrived here the 
‘JOth August. This, you’ll allow, is a rcmly 
conuiimuoation with Fliirojic, and mny he 
kept oj)on at all times, if we chuse Ur take a 
ittlo pains, J/iV. Lettei fnim James 7iV«- 
vehi^ Ocit. It), “from Islamuhad, capital of 
Ghittigoiig." 

1781. — “ On Monday lust wa.*. Married Mr 
George Groenloy to Mrs. Anne Enrnngttm, 

relict of tho late (\ipt. Willmni B , wdio 

unfortunately [tonshod oii tho Dosart, in tho 
attack that wa.s made on the Garravan of 
lieiigal Goods under his and tho other 
< rentlcinen's care between Sue/, and Grand 
Cairo . ” — India (Jazettr, Moreh 7. 

1782. — “When you left England with an 
intention to pass overland and hy tlio route 
of the Red Sea into India, did you not know 
that no suhjert of these kingdoms cun low- 
fully ro.sido in India . . . w’ithout tlio 
permission of the United (-ornpany »»f 
Merchants? . ."—Price, Tracis, i. 130. 

1783. — “. . . Mr. Paul Honfield, n 
gentlemau whose means of intelligence w'oro 
known to he both oxteiisivo and expeditious, 
publicly deolarod, from motives the mtist 
rienevolont, that he had just received over- 
land from England certain information that 
Great Britain had finally concluded a {loace 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
— Munrds Narrative, 317. 

1780.— “The packet that was coming to 
ns overland, and that left England in July, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.” — Lord^ Cornwaflis, 
Deo. 28, in Cm'respondmce^ &c., i. 247. 


1793.—“ Ext. of a letter from Poonama eo, 
dated 7th June. 

‘ The dispatch by way of Suez has put us 
all in a commotion.”^— Vourar, 
June 29. 

1803. — “From the Governor General to 
the Secret Gommittee, dated 24th Doer. 
1802. Reed. Overland, 9th May 1803.”- 
MiOiraita, War I'apers (I’arliamontary). 

OVIDORE, s Port. Onridor, i.r. 
‘auditor,’ an otticial eoiwtaiitly men- 
tioned m tlie historiea of Portuguese 
India. But the term is also a})plicd 
ill sm English (|notMioij helow' to 
cerlaiu Burmese ottioials, an applica- 
tion which luiihl have been adojitcd 
from tlie Portuguese. It is iii this 
ease ])rol)ahly the translation of a 
Piurmese designation, perhaps of 
Ntdchmi-dau, ‘ Royal Ear,’ wdiicli is 
tlif title of certain (‘oiirt officers. 

].^»00.— “The C'uptain-Major (at Melinciey 
.sent cm board all the ships to bog that no 
one w’hon a.shoro would in any way niis- 
behave or })roduce a scandal ; any such 
ofl’onco would ho .severely jmni.shod. And 
ho ordered tho niariuers of the ships to 
land, and his own Pojvo.st ol tho force, 
with an Ouvidor that he htid on hoard, that 
they might keep an oyo on our people to 
prevent nnsclnof."— i, 165. 

1.507. — “ And the Viceroy ordered tho 
Ouvidor General to hold 'in imjuiry on this 
matter, on which tho truth came out clearly 
that the Holy Ajrostle (Sanctmgo) showed 
himsolf to tho Moors when they wore fighting 
with our people, and of tliis ho sent word to 
the King, tolling him that such martyrs were 
tho men who were serving in these parts 
that our Lord took thought of them and 
sent them a Helper from Heaven.” — Jlnd. 

i. 717. 

1698.— (At Syrium) “Ovidores (Persons 
a{>poiuted to take notice of all passages m 
the Himdaif (office of administration) and 
advise them to Ava. . . . Three Ovidorea 
that always attend the Haad^y, and uro 
sent Ut the King, upon errands, os occasion 
obliges.” EleeltnuKi’s hiary, in Dalrymple, 
Or. Rep. i. 355, 360. 

[OWL, R. Hind, aid, ‘uny great 
calamity, as a ])lague, cholera,’ &c. 

[1787.—“ At tho foot of tho hills the 
country is called Tenani (see TERAJ) . . • 
and people in their passage catch a disorder, 
called in tho language of that country 
aul, which IS fl putrid fever, and of which 
tho generality of {lersons who are attacked 
with it die in a few days. . . J'—Aned. Res, 

ii. 307. 

1816.- “. . . rain brings alone with it 
tho local malady called the Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul.'* 
— Asiatir Journal, ii. 405. 
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18r>8.~ “ 1 have known Eunipoan officer'^, 
wlio wore never conscious of bavinjf drunk 
<iither of tho waters above described, take 
the fever (owl) in the month (»f May m the 
Tarae. ” — Slee7nany Journnj in Ond/t, ii. 103. J 


P 


PADDY, s. Rice in till* liu.^k ; lull 
lilt* word IS also, at least in coin]K»sition, 
a}>j)licd to f,n’owing na*. 'I'lie wtu-d 
a])jui;irs to liav(‘ in .some nicasuiv, a 
double origin. 

TIutc is a word haftij (nee BATTA) 
ii.sed by .some writms on tin* wc.st 
eoasl oi‘ India, -whidi lias pKjbablv 
heljicd to jirojiagalo our uscf, of jnuldij. 
"rhis scem.s tf» be I, lie ( 'anarivsi* hutta <»r 
lluifta^ ‘rue in Hk* husk,’ whi«-li is 
also lound in Malir as hhdt with tin* 
.same sense, a word again which in 
Hind. IS a])|dicd to ‘cooked rice.’ Tin* 
last meaning is that ot Ski. hha/da, 
which is ]»erhai».s the original of all 
these foriins 

But in Malay ;i<o/7 (.iccording to 
Mr. Skeat, usually ]»ronounced jkh/i] 
Javan, pdrl^ is ‘rice in the .straw.' 
And the direct ]>arentage of tlie word 
in India is thus ajijiarently due {a the 
Archi]>elago ; arising probably out of 
the old imjiortaiice of the e,\p<irt trade 
of rice from Java (.see /»'«///<>•, Juva^ i. 
23tb240, and (^rav'furiPn iii. 34r), 
and Deatript. JHci.., 3()8). Crawfurd, 
(Journ. hid Arch.., iv. 187) .se.em.s to 
think that the Malayo-Jasaiiese word 
may have come from India with the 
PortugiieHe. But this i.-^ impoasilde, 
for as he hims<>]f has showui (Dchc. Diet.., 
H..S.), the word pdr7, more or less 
modified, exi.sts in all tlie chief longues 
of the Archipelago, and ev»*n in 
Madaga.scar, the connectmii of which 
la.st wMth the Malay regions certainly 
w'as long jirior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese. 

1580.— “Certuino Wordos of the naturall 
language of Jaua . . . Paree, ryce in the 
huske." — Sit F. Drak e » Voyaw, in IJakt. 
iv. 246 

1598.— “There are also divers other kinds 
of Rice, of u lesse jirioe, and slighter than 
tho other Ryce, and is called Batte . . — 

Linucftoten, 70 ; [Hak. Soo. i. 246]. 

1600. — “In the fields is such a quantity 
of rice, which they call bate, that it gives 
its name to the kingdom of C'alou, which is 


called on that account liatecalou." ^LuceiM, 
Vida do J‘ajdr6 F. Xarier, 121. 

1615. — “ . . oryzae i|uiM|UO agri feraces 

quam Batmn incolno riicunt.” — Jarnc, Th- 
aatfrns, i. 461. 

1673.— “The (troniid l»ctwcen this iuul 
Iho groat Brom-h is well |»loughe(i, iind 
boai^. g«M)d Batty Pmer, 67, soo silso 12.^) 
Rut III llic lndc.\ he bus Paddy. 

179S ‘‘'J'lio paddle winch is the nanu 
given to the nco, whdst in ttic husk, diM-^ 

Hot grow’ . . . in eonipact cars, liut like oats, 

in liMrte .spikes " S(<i i(>nnii.s, tr. i, 231. 

1S37. I’urn.ts brought 900,0(10 loadv 
of hill-paddy daih, from the nuushes o) 
('h.'indiitu, mice husking Ibo hill-paddy 
without bn’tiking it, eiJiiverted it into nci* 
— Tnrntun H Akfi/ifurn iiso, 22. 

1S71.— “In Ireland I'.iddy nuikcs nob. 
Ill lieiigal raiv.’its make paddy : and in tlii-' 
lies tiif diHi’iviuc t)ei wfcii tlio paddy *'| 

I green ItLMural, :ind tin- i'jiddy of the Kmeral'i 
' Isle ." — iiunmla Soinontu, ii. 25. 

I l.'s7'S — “ II cst (^tal)li nil rlroit sur les n/ 
I ct It’S paddys c.\)M»i i«^ dr I.I ( 'nlome. vAcejitr 
]»om b C'andiod^'c )>iii l.i voie dii tleiivc.”— 
<!•’ Siiiffun, Sepl. 20 

I PADDY-BIRD, s The name 

I cummniilx giM’ii b\ Kuro]»c;iiis to 

i ccitaiii ba.scr ‘•im-cus of tlic ttimilv 
, Aidt lilac ov I loKuis, wbi( b arc uunmoii 
'111 tlu* 1 1' I'-lii’lds, 1 lose 111 the Wfikc 
of gra/iiig caltlc .Icidon gi\cs it iis 
llic rurojuau’.s name loi the Ardmln 
Ii naptfra, Bodd.’U'rt, aadJid funjhi 

(‘Idind beroii ’) of llic Ilindu.s, ti bird 
wbicb IS more or less coloured. Bui 
111 Bengal, if we are not, mi.stakeii, it b 
more <’oiumonly applied to tbe jain 
white bud— IJcrodins iiJha, L., oi 
I Ardci( Tiirrti, liueb. Ham., and Ihrodia'^ 
\ njri’ttoldrs, TemimiH k, or Ardm putni, 

' Biieb. Ham. 

1727.- “'riioy have iibn Store of wild 
Fowl . hut wlu) have a Mind to oat them 
iniist .sli<iot tlicm. Klainiiigocs are largi- 
and good Meat. 'Fho P^ddy-bird is td.o 
good in tlioir .season.'’—/!, IJaun'Ilon, i. 161 , 
[cd. 17-M, i. I(i2-31. 

1H6H “'Phe most common hird (in For 
nioHu) was iiTidoiilitcdly the Padi bird, ’i 
M pee i os of liuron (Acdni prastuasre/ea), w|hich 
was constantly flying across tho padi, ei 
rice Unhh." — Ooffliajirood, Jtarnhh'a of •> 
Aufuralist, 44. 

PADDY-nELD, a A rice-finld. 

generally in its flrxxled state. 

1759. — “They marched onw'urd in the 
})lain towards Preston’s force, who, seeing 
them coming, halted on the other side <if 
a long moruHS formed by paddy-fialds.''— 
Orvip, ed. 1803, iii. 430. 

18()0.— “There is not a single paddy-flsld 
in the whole oounty, but plenty of cotton 
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Ijround (see REOT7R) RwampN, which in this 
wet weather are delightful.' to 
J/'«wro, in Dcn/mtiJiPs, duly 'A. 

]809. — “The whole country was in high 
-<‘u]tiv/ition, conHe(pietit1y the paddv-fields 
wore nenrlv imiuisHalirc.’' - /.r/. Vn/nitta, 

i. 350. 

PADRE, s. A clcvgviiiaii, 

•or mini.sU*], of IJk* Chnsljan ; 

uheii ajudiH l»y iiati\cs If) tlu-ir own 
lincHls, ;ls il sonict lines i- wImjh Uu‘\ 
speak to Europeans, tins is f)uly 1\\ 
way f)f aeeominoflat ion, as ‘eliurcli’is 
also SOUK tunes so usisl hy l,]iem. 

The word has lu'en lakeii u]) from 
the Partnguese, and was f)f course 
applu‘d originally to Ihnnaii Cat hoi n; 
ju'iests only. Put even lu that respect 
lliere w’as a ]>eeuliarily in its Indian 
use among the l^ulngiiese. Fm- F. 
<lelJa Valle (set^ lu low) notiees it as a 
singularity ol their jiraelice at (loa 
that thL\> gave tln^ till<* ol‘ Pudrc to 
secular jiriests, wlnu-eas in Italy this 
W'as reserved to the or regidars. 

In I'ortugal itself, as Pluteaii's ex- 
])lanat.iou show's, the use is, or was 
formerly, llie same as in Italy ; hut, 
JiH tin* first eeedesiastics who W'ent. to 
India were monks, the mime ajipareiilly 
l»ccame geiiei'al among the Vortugnese 
there for all i»nestH. 

It IS a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the l(>th cent.ui*} 
ill India a kiiui of aluiormany wide 
application, has now in that efuintry 
a still wider, eiiihraeing all CMtristian 
inimsters. It is ajiplied to the 
Protestant clergy at Madivis early in 
the 18th century. A hishop is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. Sei* lat 
Sahib. 

According to Leland t-he W’ord is 
used in (^hiiia in the form pa-ti-H. 

1541. — “Chegando d I’orta da Igrejn, o 
flahmlo a rocol)er oito Padres.” — Pinto, 
•eh. Ixix. (soc Cogdn, p. 85). 

1684. — “It was the will of God that we 
found there two Padres, the one an English- 
man, and the other a Flemming.” — Fitch, in 
JIakl. ii. 381. 

,, “. . . had it not pleased God to 

put it into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of JesnitH of S. Paul’s 
Colledge to stand our friends, wo might 
have rotted in prison." — NewbeiTie, ibid. 

ii. 880. 

o. 1590.— “Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of Pddrs. 
They have an infallible head called Pdpd. 
He can change any religious ordinances os 


he may think advisable, and kings have 
to submit to his authority!”— /Wdewi, in 
lUodinumiiH A In, i 182. 

c. 1600. — “Et at adessc Patras comiicn- 
iirit, minor cxclamat Padrigi, Padrigi, id 
esl Domine Pater, C^hristiamis sum.” — 
Jtirric, iii. 1.55. 

1614.— “The Padres make a church of 
one of ilioir I'hambcrs, \^hcre they sny 
Masse twice a day.” — IT, Whinhigtou, in 
Purduis, 1 . 486. 

1 1)1 6.— “So .seeing Master Torry whom I 
l•l•t^ugllt with me, he (the King) culled lo 
him, Padre yf>ii are very welcfime, and this 
house is yours. ’'--iS'/r T. Put, iii Puirha^, 
1. 564 ; lllak. Soc ii. 

J623. “1 l\.rtoghesi elnainnno anohe i 

]»reli .secolari padri, como noi i religio.si 

. .” — /'. thlbf I'f/Z//, n. 586. [flak. Soc. 

1 M2). 

1665. — “They (Hindu Jogis) are imperti- 
nent enough to compare themselves with 
oiii IteligifMis Men they unset vsitli in the 
J nthc.s I have often tiiken ploiiHiire to 
ciitcli them, using much eeronioiiy with 
them, and giving them great respect ; but 
1 soon hoard them say to one another, Thi.s 
Frangiint knovv.s wlio we are, he hath been a 
groat i\ hilc in the Indies, he kufiws that w'o 
are the Padiys f)f the Judionx. A tine com- 
parison, .said I, within inyHclf. made hy hm 
imperlinont and idolatrous rahlile of Mon * ” 

■henner, E.T. lUl ; |ed. Cnndah/e, 323]. 

16/5.— “The Padre (or Alnnstor) com- 
pl!uu.s b* me that he hath not that rcH}»cct 
and placf* of preforonce at ’I’nhlo and olse- 
whore that is duo unto him . . At his 
request I promi.sod to move it at ye next 
inoetiug of ye (Joiinecdl. What this little 
Sparkc may enkindle, cspi'cially siiould it 
break oiil in ye I’ulpii, I cannot foiesee 
further ihau the intlaniiiig of ye dyning 
Hoome w'v>' sometimes is made a1mo.st iu- 
iollorable hot ujuiii other AccK" — Ale. 
Purllf's Jharii at Mrtchfajmtain, MS. in 
India Oftleo. 

1676. — “And whiles the French have no 
sottlement near bund, the koejdng French 
Padrys hero instead of Portugueso^, destroys 
the oncroucliing growth of tlio I’ortiigall in- 
terest, who used to entail l'ortuguli.sm as 
well as Christiiinity on all their converts.” 
—Madras (*oHsns., Feb. 29, in EuU's and 
KxU. i. p. 46. 

1680. — “. . . where as at the Dedication 
of a New Church by the French Padxys and 
Portugoz in 167.5 guns had been fired from 
the Fort in honour thereof, neither Pa<Hy 
nor Portugoz ajipeiirod at the Dedication 
of our Ghurch, nor as much as gave the 
(Jovernor a \i.sil afterwards to give him joy 
of it.” — Ibid. Oct. 28. No. III. p. 37. 

c. 1692. — “ But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is this. Tf a subject of 
these inisboliovers dies, leaving youngs ohil> 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards of the State. They 
take them to their places of worship, their 
churches . . . and the padlii, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in the 
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Christian religion, and bring them up in 
their own faith, whether the child bo a 
Mussulman taiyid nr a Hindi! brdhmaii ." — 
KMfi Khdn, in miiot, vii. 345. 

1711. — “'ITie Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh, recjuestH leave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in considonition that 
he is head of a Protestant Mission, os{>oused 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Archbishoj) 
of Canterbury ... we have i)resumed to 
grant him hi> passage.” — In Wheeler^ ii. 177. 

172fi.— “May 14. Mr. Locke wont with 
me to St. Thomo-s's Mount. . . . Wo con- 
versed with un old Padre from Silesia, who 
had boon 27 years in India. . — Iharii of 

the Misnionurtf Schultze (in Wcfow of Mm! uti., 
Ac., 18."»H), p.’ 14. 

,, “May 17. 1'ho minister of the 
King of I'egu called on me. From him 1 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and jirofossums have 
lierfect freedom at Pegu . that even in tlu* 
Capital two French, two Arnionian, and 
two I’ortuguese Patres, have their chiircho.s. 

. . ."—Ibid. p. 15. 

1803.— “LonJ Ijiiko was not a little 
pleased at the Begum's loyalty, and being 
a little elevated by the wine’. . . ho gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in hi.s arm.s, and 
kissed her. . . . Receiving (!oiirteou.sly the 
proffered attention, she turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants— ‘ It is,’ said 
she, ‘the salute of a padre (or ime.st) to his 
daughtor.”' — tSininn-x Md. Mnn. i. 293. 

1809. — “The Padre, wh<) is a half ca.sl 
Port^uese, informed me tliat ho had three 
districts under him." — Ld. VaUnlmy i. 329. 

18-30.— “Two fat nuked Bndiniins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been inifsirtuning 
me for money . . . upon the ground that 
they were padrei.” — Mfm. of Cot. Moun- 
tain^ ill. 

1870.— “There is Padre Blunt for ox- 
umplo, — we always call them Padree in 
India, you know, — makes a point of never 
going beyond ten minutes, nt any rate 
during tne hot weather," — 7Vo' idfentvm, 
ch. xliii. 

PADSHAW> PODSHAW, .s. Ft i .s. 

— Hind. jHfdiahnh (Purs. ])dd^ ydt 
‘ throne,’ swd/t, ‘prince,’), nn em]H*ror ; 
the Great Mogul (q-v.) ; a king. 

[1553. — “ Patxiah.” Koe under P00BT7B. 

[1612.—“ He acknowledges no Paden- 
■bawe or King in Christendom but the 
Portugals’ King." — Ikinvers^ Lfttrra^ i. 175. | 

c. 1630.—“. . . round all the roome were 
nloced tacito Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
Beglerbegs, above threescore ; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat cnisse - legg’d 
. . . ^eir backs to the wall, their eyes to a 
constant object ; not daring to speak to one 
another, sneeze, cough, spot, or the like, it 
being held in the Potihaw’i presence a sinne 
of tro great presumption ." — Sir T. Herbert^ 
ed. 1638, p. 169. At p. 171 of the same wu 


have Potshailgh ; and in the edition of 1677,. 
in a vocabulary of the language spoken in 
Hindustan, wo have “King, Patohaw." 
And again: “Is the King at Agra / . . . 
Punshaw Aqramehat" (Pddis/ulh Agrd mt-il 
/iai?)-99-106. 

1673. — “They took uj.K)n them without 
controul the Regiil Dignity and 'ritlo of 

Pedeshaw.”- Frytr, 106. 

1727.— “ Aiirong-zcb, who is now saluted 
Pautshaw, or Emjicror, by the Army, not- 
withsUiuding his Father w.as then alive.” - 
.1. BuHn/tuu, i. ]7.''>, [od. 1744]. 

PAGAE, H. 

a. Tina word, the for a ‘fence, 

I eiu'loHiire,’ occurs in the sense of 
I ‘factory’ in the following ])a.ss{igc : 

I 1702.— “Some other out-pagars or Fac- 
tones, doponding u]»on the Factory of Bcii- 
I coolen." (liartrrs of the K.l. Co p. 324. 

j 111 sonic degree analognus to t-liis 
I ii.sf IS tlie a]>]»licati(»ii, common among 
j Hinflu.staui-s})eiiking natnes, of the 
I Iliiid. — Arah. uord ///a/a, ‘a fnicc, 
enclosure,’ in t,hc sense of 
Potnluijf Id [kd] ihdUi.^ Jimnidl kl \kd] 
///rf/n, a sense not giMui in Shakesj)e,ar 
I or Forhes; [it is given in Fallon and 
I IMatt.s. Mr Skeat jioinls out that the 
I Malay word is poV/ar, ‘a fence,’ hnt 
1 tliat it iH Tiot ii.si'ii ill tlie sense of a 
I ‘factory ’in the Malay IVninsuhi. In 
, the following passage it seems to mean 
I ‘ factory stock ^ : 

[1615. — “ The King Hay.s that at her arrival 
ho will send thorn their house and pagan* 
u|Km raft.«4 to thorn.” — I'oatrr^ Letters, iii. 1.01 . 1 

b. {juujdr). This word is in general 

, ii.se ill the iiomhay domestic dialect for 
i wages, Miihr. ^nujiir. It is obviously 
j the Port, verb }Ktgnr, * to jiay,’ used u.s 
a sulmtaiitive. 

[IHT.'i— “. . . the heavy -browed Hultana 
of Nome (tangetie .station, whuHc oterii look 
palpably intcrrogutcH the amount of y”uc 
monthly paggar.” — irtVaow, Abode of Snov', 
46.] 

PAGODA, s. This obscure and 
remarkable word i.s used in three 
different 8enHe.s. 

a. An idol temple ; and also specifi- 
cally, in China, a jiarticnlar form of 
religious edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may he recalled as typical- 
In the 17th century we find the word 
sometimes misajqilied to places of 
Mahommedan worship, as by Faria-y- 
Sousa, who speaks of the “ Pagoda of 
Mecca.” 
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b. An idul. 

C- A coin long curieiit in »S. India. 
'Tilt* coins BO called were both gold and 
silver, l)iit generally gold. Tl)e gold 
jmfOfla was the vnrnka or htm of the 
natives (see HOON) ; the former name 
(fr. Skt for ‘ hoar’) being taken from 
the Boar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
lignred on a vari(‘ty r»f ancient coins of 
the South; and the latter signifying 
‘gold,’ no douhl, identical with .swa/, 
and an instance of tlic exchange of h 
mid s. (See .dso PARDAO.) 

Aceounls at Madras down to 1818 
were l^>t in pKfjndi^ /ioni»a.s, and kds 
(see CIa6H) ; 8 hta— 1 ftniam, 42 fa Hama 
1 ptajotfa. in the a ear named the 
ni])ee was made the standard com.* 
The jiagoda was then reckoned as 
c(|ui valent to .‘ij ru])ees 

In thi‘ suggestions of (dymologies 
tor this word, the tirst and most 
prominent moaning alone has almost 
always hocn regarded, and doubtless 
justly ; for the other uses are de- 
diiceahle from it. Sucli suggestions 
have been many. 

Thus (’hinese origins have heen 
]uopoiinded in more than one form ; 
(‘ q. Pao-fahy ‘]>reeiouH ]iile,’ and Pok- 
Jenh-t’ah (‘ white-hones-pile Any- 
thing can he made out (»f (’liinese 
iiioTiosyllahles in the way of etymology ; 
though no douhl it is curious that the 
tirst at least of these phiasi s is actually 
ap])lied by the Chinese to the jadygonal 
towers which in China foreigners speci- 
ally call paqodaa. Whetln*!' it he 
jMissible that tliis phrase may have 
been in any measure formed in 
imitation of papoda^ so eoiistaiitly in 
the mouth of toreagners, we caiiiiiot 
say (though it M'ould not lie a solitary 
example of such borrowing — se.^ 
NEELAlllI) ; hut we can say with conti- 
deiieo that it is imjiossihle piujodn 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. The qmitations from Corsali 
iind Barbosa act that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
nd^ted liy so learned an etymologist 
4 is H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagao^ ‘a jiagan.’ It is possible that 
this word may have lielped to facili- 
tate the Portugese adoption of 
it is not possiole that it should have 
^iven rifle to the word. A third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 

* PriDBep'H Uaefid Tablu, by B. Thomas, p. 19. 
t Giles, aioBtary o/ Reference, h.v. 


goba. 'I'hti latter is a genuine nord, 
used in Ceylon, hut known in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

I A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. hhagavatj ‘ holy, divine,’ or 
I IShagavatl, ajijdicd to Diirga and other 
I goddesses ; and a fifth makes it a 
corruplion of the Pers. hat-huiah, 
‘idol-tein]*h* ’ ; a derivation given 
heJow by Ovington. There can l>c 
I little doubt that tin* origin really lies 
between these two. 

The two eontrihulors to this hook are 
Miinewhat di\ irled on this subject : — 
(1) AgaiiiM, till* derivation from 
hhagamOy ‘holy,’ or the Main*, form 
hhagavanf, is 1 lie ohjeclioii that the 
word pagoih' from tin* earliest date has 
I the final c, which was necessarily juo- 
! iiounced. Nor is hhatjamnf a name 
for a temple in any language of India. 
Oil the oilier hand bii,f-kadah is a ]»hrase 
wliicli tlie Portuguese would constantly 
hear from the Mahoiiimedans with 
whom th<*y chiefly had to deal on 
their first nrnval in India, ft’liis is 
the view confidently asserted by Kei- 
iiaud {Memoirra ioir Vhulc., 90), and is 
the etymology gi\en by Liltrc. 

As regards the coins, it has heen 
.sii])j)osed, naturally enough, that they 
were culled parfoda, hecause. of the 
figure of a tem])le which some of them 
hear ; and which indeed was home, hy 
tlie pagodas ol the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomas’s Prinsfpy pi, 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 
]ness were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
date afitr the word pagode was already 
ill use among tlie Portuguese. How’- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (see 
<'.g. Krishnaraja’s jiagoda, c. 1520), and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are specified by Prinsej) 
{Useful Tnhle.'s, yi. 41), and varthema 
speaks of them : “ These pardai . . . 
have two devils stamped uyioii one side 
of them, and certain letters on the 
other” (115-116). Here the name 
may haw been ayipropriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. B.). 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between but- 
kadak and pagode is hardly* close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
but-wdedh does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word. Indeed, it 
seems admitted in the preceding para- 
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f^Mph that hhngiivat may liave liad to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not possil)le that the word 
ill all its applicalioiis may have liad 
Its origin from hhngavat., or some 
current inodjlicatioii of that w'ord V 
We see from Marco Polo that such a 
term was current 1} known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day — a term 
almost identical in sound 'w ith putintin, 
and hearing in his slalcMiu'nt a religious 
aj)plicatioii, though nut 1«) a teni]ile* 
We thus have four se})arati‘ a]>]»lieatiouH 
of the word jiamuta^ or ]iieked 

up hy foreigners on the shores oi India 
from the 13tli century downwards, viz. 
to a Hindu ejaeiilatorv formul.i, to a 
place of Jliuflu worshi]», lu a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with idols iv]uv- 
sented on it. Js it not jiossihle that oil 
are to be traced to hliogorat^ ‘sacred,’ 
or to Bhagavot and Bluviovot'i, used as 
names of divinities — of Ihiddha in 
lUiddliist times or ])hiees, of Kiislina 
and Durgfi in Brahminical times and 
placets'/ (uses vliicli are fo<'t)> How 
common was the use of Jjhugoralt as 
the name of an object of woiship in 
Malabar, may he seen from an ex- 
am]>le. Turning to Wilson’s A^ol•k on 
the Mackenzie MSS., "SNe find in the 
list of local MS. tracts hehmging to 
Malabar, the re]»eated occurremie ol 
Bhagavati in this way. Thus in tiiis 
section of tlie hook we have at i*. \cvj. 
(vol. ii.) note of an account “of a 
temple of JihngoralP^ \ at p. ciii. 
“Tem]»le of Mannadi Bliagavati god- 
dess . . at p. civ. “Temple of 
Mangonihu ; “Temj)le 

of Paddejiarkave Bhagavati . . . ” ; 
“Temple of the guddess raiiiiayeiinai 
Kavc* Bhagavati . . “Tenijde of 

tlie goddess Patuli Bhagavati . . 
“Temple of Bhoffavati . . . ” ; j». cvii., 
“Account of the goddess Bhagavati at, 
&c. . . p. cviii., “Ace. of the 

goddess Yalanga Bhagavati” “Aec. of 


* “Tlio i»ray«*r that ilic) nay daily coiiHists of 
til ftw- word H • ^ 1‘acauta* rurauta > J’tifcnlfi •' Ami 
tliiH thciy rftyjfiatl()4 tiiiinH.”— (UK. in. cli. 17.) Tlir 
word iH printf'il in Tlamiifiio pnrancn , bid no our 
fuTiiiliar with tlie ooTiHtant confusion of rand t in 
medieval niHiiUHcnpt will icjcrt this c«>rTectioii of 
M. Poiithier. Uishoj) (’aldwcll obsHrvaH thul the 
word was proliably Jiarfam, oi Pa<jaiHl, the Tamil 
form oPJihtigavata, " Lord " , a woid reiteratiifl in 
their flacred fonnulai by llmdiiH of all Horts, 
especially Vainhiiava devotfiftH. 'J’he words nivnii 
by Marco Polo, if written "Pagotia! Pagoda’ 
Pagoda O' would be almont undlHtinguiHhablo in 
Hound from Pamula. 


the goddes.s Vallur Bhagavati.” The 
term Bhagavati seems thus to have 
been very comiiioiily attached to 
objects of worslnj) ni Malabar temples 
(see al.so Fra ]*aulivOy p. 79 and p. 57, 
quoted under c. below). And it is 
^erv interesting to observe that, in a 
jiaper on “(Viorg Su]»erstitions,” Mr. 
Kitlel notices jiarentheticall) thrit 
Phadrfi KrdI {i.r. Durga) is “alsu 
called Pogddi, a tadhhova of 

Bagavati’’ {lad. Antiq. 11 . 170)— -an 
incidental remark that scenis to bring 
us \erv near the jiossilile origin ni 
jtagadc. It ih mi)‘'t jirnhahle lliat some 
form like pogmli nr jiagudi was current 
in tile months of foreign visitors hi*- 
fnre the arri\al of the l^irl.ugiiese ; 
hilt li the wold was of Portuguesi* 
origin there may easily luue hc'-n 
some i‘onfu‘-ioii in theii eais helweeii 
jUigaiah and but-hadah ^\hlell shajied 
the nev' wold. It is no siithneiit oli- 
jection to sav that bhotjavait is not a 
term ajqilied h\ the nali\cs t-o a 
temjile , tlie (jneslion is ratlud' W'liat 
misunderstaii(liiig and niisj»roinineia- 
tion hy fore.giMTs ol a native term 
may iiroha’olv ha\e gi\eii rise 1,0 the 
term '— (II. V.) 

S'liec lli(‘ above was wntlen. Sir 
VialUi l'’lliot has kindly furnished .i 
note, of winch tin* follovMiig is an 
e.\tiacl . — 

“I took some jiaiiis to get at lht‘ 
orimii ol tin w’oid when at Madras, 
and tlie eoncliision I came l,o w’us Unit, 
it arose from tlie term used geiierallv 
for the olijeet of their worsluj), vi/ , 
Jlhaganafy ‘gofl’ , bhagavati^ ‘goddess.’ 

“Thus, the Hindu temjile W'lth its 
lofty go'iinriini or jirojiylon at once 
attracts attention, and a .stranger en- 
quiring wiiat it was, w^oiild he told, 
Mile lioiise or jihn-c of Bliagamt.^ The 
village divinity throughout the south 
is always a form of Jtarga^ or, as she 
is eommonly called, simply ‘iW<’(or 
M he goddess’), . . . In like 
manner a ligiiie of Durga is found on 
1 I 10 .MI, of the gold ifa?ss (i.r. pagoda 
coins) current in the Dakhan, and a 
foreigner inquiring what such a coin 
was, Ol’ rather what, was the form 
stnmjied upon it, would he told it was 
‘ the goddess,’ i.6., it W'us ‘ Bhagavati.' ” 

As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
longer rejiresent his own view, it seems 
right here to print the latest remarks 
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of Ills on the subject that I can find. 
Tiiey are in a letter from Tunjore, 
dated March 10, IHSO:- - 

“ T think 1 overlooked a remark of 
\ouiB regarduij; my observation that 
I lie c m Paguih; was ])ronouiieed, and 
that this was a diflieulty in deriving 
It IVom r>ha<mritt. Jn modern Tortu- 
giiese e is ind soiindf**!, lait \erses show 
That It was in the ItJiii rent urv. Now, 
li'llu'reis u final \uwel in Puun<ln^\x, 
must euine from y*//'u/fn fih ; but tlioiii'h 
the god f I ess ,iiid was wors)ii)»|»ed to 
a certain e\t(iii iii S. India, ii is b\ 
other names {Amnm, ({iindeit 

and Kiltel gi\e '• J\hju<IP as a name ol 
a Diirga temple, but assuredly this i.s 
no (orni])ljon of Jlhaiiavuli^ but Pa- 
ifodn ' Muliiyalam and Tamil aie full 
of such ado]>U*(l words. Jlhng(u'<di js 
lit t le used, and the goddess is too in- 
sigiiiliciiiit (o giv«' rise to jiauoifa as a 
general name for a teiiijde. 

^^Jihufjnvnf can only appear in the 
S. Indian Languagi'.s in its (SKt.) 
nomimitive form hhuiKvau ("J\imil 
jKfyxrdn). As siieh, in Tiiniil and 
Malayrdfiin it eipiiils Vishnu or Sna, 
which would suit, lint ]iayo<h lan’t 
be got out of bharjavifu ; iind il we look 
to the N. Indian lornis, hhiigantHtj ite., 
there i.s the diilicnlty al»ont, :he c, to 
say nothing about the wf.” 

The nse of the word by I’arbosa at 
so early a date as 151(1, and its 
cation (t) a particular tlass oi temples 
must, ii(»t bi‘ overlooked. 

a.— 

1516. — “T}ior<‘ is .nnotlior sf«*l of poogle 
among the IiuJu a.s of Malaltar, which i.s 
called (^Hiavni [J\ iishavtnt, L<ni<(n, Malalxn, 
i. . . 'rheir husiiics,*^ is to work ;it 

baked clay, ami tiles for covering lioiise.s, 
with wlncli the, ieinplcs and Royal hinldings 
are roofed . . . 'Jiioir idolatry and their 
idols are rlilTorcnl from those of the iithers ; 
and in their houses of pniycr they ]iurform 
a thoasand acts of W'ltehcraft ami nccro- 
maiiey ; th'-y call their temples pogodeB, 
and they ans .so]i.Tralo from the others." — 
liartumi, 135. This us trom Lord Stanley of 
A-ldorloy’s translation from a Spanish MS 
The Italian of Ramusio reads: “nolle loro 
oratioui fanno molto strighono e nocromatie, 
le ijuah chiamano PagodOB, ditleronti ussai 
dall’ aliro ” i. f. 308c.). Tn the 

Portugueao MS. published by the I^isbon 
Academy in 1812, the words arc altogether 
absent ; and in interpolating them from 
Kamusio the editor has given the same sense 
as in Lord Stanley’s English. 

1510. — “ In this city of Goa, and all over 
India, there are an infinity of ancient build- 


ings of the Gentiles, and in a small island 
near this, called Dinuri, the Portuguese, in 
order to build the city, have destroyed an 
ancient temjilo called Fagode, which was 
built with marvellous art, and with aneiont 
ligiire.s wrought to the greate.st perfection 
in a certain black stone, soino of which re- 
main standing, ruined and shattered, because 
those Portugmwe care nothiug nl)out them. 
It I can ctiimi l)y (nie of these shuttered 
images I will send it to yonr Ijord.ship, that 
you may porccive liow much in old times 
sciilpturo v.as esteemed in every part of 
the w'orld.’' — J.i-tier of Andrm (\irsaJi to 
in Jinmusin. i. f. 1/7. 

- “And with this fluoL ho aiichorcsl 
fit Goiilao (-00 QUILON) ami lamb'd there 
with ;iil he i>c‘op]i!. And the Govornor 
(Martini Ati'uso dc Sousa) went tlnther 
hccaii.se of mforniation he h.irl ol a pagode 
which was (piiti near in the interior, and 
which, they said, eoiitauied much treasure. 

. . . And the people of the eouiitry seeing 
that the Governor wa.s going to the pagode. 
they sent to otter him 50,000 j»ardao.s not to 
go ” —County 1’. , J25-32G. 

^ 15.54. — “ And for the mouustery of Santa 
K(5 c 815,000 ms yearly, liesides the rovonuo 
of the Paguodes wh’ieh His Higlniess be- 
stowed iijMin the .said IJoiuse, which gives 
600,000 reus iii yisir, . . —Jlofff/io, Tomho, 
in tSidfsidfo.^ 70. 

1563. ‘*Thc'\ lunx' (at Rni^aim) in ^ono 
part a eort.un island called Salsoto, where 
there are two pagodes or houses of idolatry." 
— (•(treat, f. 211 1 , 

1582.-- “ . . . Pagode, w’hich is tlie house 
of praters to their Idoll,-.,’’— ( (by 
N. h ), f 34. 

1504.- “Ami as to wdiat you have written 
to me, VI/,, that although you umlorstanrl 
liow necessary it was for the increase of the 
(Jhnstianity of those parts to destroy all the 
pa^fOdaB and mosipies {ftiunnin e w/w/ta^tuv), 
w'hicli the Gentiles and the Moors possess in 
the fortified places of this State. ..." 
(The King goes on t(» onioin the Viceroy to 
treat this matter carefully vsitli .some theo- 
logians and (Miiorusts of those jiarts, >)ut not 
to uet till he shall have ro(ioitcd to the 
King). —Letter from the A', of Tot tiajal to 
the Vieerotf, in Arch. I'urt Orient.. Fasc. 3, 
p. 417. 

1598. — “ . . . hou.sos of Hiuols [Divcis] 
whicli they cidl PagodeB.’’— 22 , 
(Hak. Soc. i. 701 . 

1006. — Gouve I uses pagode both for a 
temjilo and for an idol, r.f/., .sec f 46i>, f. 47. 

1630. — “TIuit lie should erect pagods for 
God’s ivorstnp, and ndorc images under 
green treu.s. "— Aa/r/, Lhsplatj, Ac. 

1638.—“ There did moot us at a grout 
Pogodo or Paged, w'hich is a famous and 
sumptuous Temple (or Church)." — W. 
JJrufoii, in IJtik/. v. 49, 

1674.— “Thus they were carried, many 
flocking about them, to a Pagod or 'J'emplo " 
{pagode in the orig .). — Stevens Farm y Soum^ 
i. 46. 
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1674. — “ Pagod (quasi ragan-God), an 
Idol or false god among the Indiaiu ; also a 
kind of gold coin among them equivalent to 
our Angel." — kmographia^ &c,, by T. S. 

1689.—“ A Pagoda . . . Ijorrows its 
Name from the Persian word which 

Hignihes Idol ; thonco Poiil-iJheda^ a Temple 
of False Gods, and fnnn thence Pagode."— 
Orinffton, 1,'»9 

1696 . — . . (jui ojis.scnt dos 

pagOdOB MU imheu des Ailles .” — La /triiiji‘it\ 
('aractere.s, ed. Jonast, 1881, ii. 306. 

[1710. — “ In India wc use this word pagoda 
(pagodeB) mdiscnminately f<ir idols or 
temples of the Gentiles." — (h'lmfe (^najnis- 
fmlii, vol 1 . CoiKi. i. Div. i. .W.") 

1717.—“. . . the Pagoda, or Churchos." 
— P/nth/i.'^ Acruiint, VJ. 

1727.- There arc man> ancient Pagoda 
or Tomjdo.s in this country, but there is one 
very particular which staiid.s u}K)n a little 
Mountain near Vizaifajmlani, when* thc\ 
worship living Monkics. " — J JJaniilfou, 
1 . 380 [ed. 1744J 

1736. — “Pagod jincert. etym. j. an idol’s 
temple in China." ^-Bailei/x lint 2iul e<l. 

1763.- “These divinities are worshipped 
in temple.s called Pagodas in cvi ry ]*art of 
indostan Grmr, Ihst. i. 2. 

1781.—“ During this conflict (at Chil- 
lumbrum), nil the Inditin females belonging 
to the garnson were collected at the summit 
of the highest pagoda, singing in u loud 
and melodious chorus hallclujnhs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their jicople below, which 
insfiired the enemy witli a kind (»f frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing otfoct. 
the miusical Hounds lieing di.stinctly hoard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants. " 

-Miinro’s Narrative, 222. 

1809.— 

“In front, with far stretch’d walls, and many 
a tower, 

Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate, 

The huge Pagoda seeiiiod to load the 
land.’’ Kehama, viii. 4. 

[1630. — “. . . pagodas, which are .sfi 
termed from paur/, an idol, and ghada^ a 
temple (’) . • •” — Airs Narrative of 

a Journey Ooerlavd Jroin England, ii. 27-1 

IS.'),'). — . . Among a den.se cluster of 
f)aim-troes and sriiuli pagodas, rises a 
colo.s8aI Gaudama, towering above both, and, 
Momnon-liko, glowering before him with a 
placid and eternal Letter's from, the 

Jianka of Ifie Irawadee, Blackwood's Mag., 
May, 18J)6. 

b.- 

1498.— “And the King gave the letter 
with his own harni, again repeating the 
words of the oath he had made, and Hwonring 
besides by his pagodes, which are their 
idols, that they adore for gods. . . f— Correa, 
Lnuifu, i. 119. 

1682.—“ The Divell is oftentimes in them, 
but they say it is one of their Gods or 
PagodM.*' — Cantaiieda (tr. by N. L.), f. 37. 


[lu the following passage from Uu* 
.same author, as Mr. Whiteway points 
out, tlie word is used in both senses, a 
temple and an idol : 

“ In Goa T have seen this festival in a 
pagoda, that stands in the island of Divar. 
which IS called (Japatu, where jieople collect 
from n long distance ; they bathe in the arm 
of the sea between tlu; two ishiudH, mid 
they believe . . . Hint on that day the 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, and thc\ 
ca.st 111 for him much betel and uiaii\ 
plantains and sugar-canes ; imd they boliovr 
lhat the idol (pagodo) eats those things 
Casta II hfdii, ii, ch .‘U. In the orig., pagode 
when moaning a temple h.is a small, and 
when the nltil, a capitjil, /'. J 

l.'iSl.— “Lii rcligionc di ipioste gonti non 
si intciide j)cr esscr dillcrcnti sette fra loro ; 
hiiniiocorti lor pagodi < he son gli idoli. . . .” 
- b«dtcr of Sassrfti, in !>€ ttnlurnain^, l.'io. 

I.'»87. — “ 1’lic Imnsc in wliu-li his pagode 
or idol .standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver." — Ii. Fdih, in llakt. ii. 391. 

l.')9H. ‘ . . . ’Phe Pagodes, then fiil.se 

atnl dncli.sh - Luisi hntm, 26. [link. 

Soc. i. 86 J. 

1630. - “ . . , ,so that the Jlr.im.inc-. under 
ich green tree erect, tem})lcs to pagods. 

. — Lord, pLipl.iy, &c. 

c. 1630.— “Many deformed Pagothas 
aio here wordnpped , having this ordinary 
eva.sioii that they adore not JdoLs, but the 
hnnuos which lln'V rujtrcHenl.’’ - *Si/ T. 
Unhurt, ed. 166.^ p‘ 376. 

16()1. - 

Their claHsic model proved a maggot, 

Their Directory an Indian Pagod ’’ 

Ilndibras, I’t. 11. ('antoi. 
169.3.— “. . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it IB an image or stone. 
Xanheehr, i. 269. 

1727.-“. . . the (Jirl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore. When they came to the End of their 
journey . . w'here was pl/icod another 
black stone Pagod, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark rnad for a Minute 
oi .so ’’—A. IlamdloH, i. 274 |ed. 1744J. 
e. 1737. 

“ See thronging milliuiis to the Pagod niii. 
And offer country, Parent, wife or sou.” 

Pojic, Epilogue to Sat. I. 
1814.— “Out of town Hix days. On my 
return, find iny ]>oor little pagoa, Napoloon, 
piiRhod off his [>odesta1 ; — the thieves are in 
Pans.” — Ijetter of Bifrim’s, April 8, in 
Mooj’e'a Life, ed. 1832, iii. 21 

c.— 

c. l.')66. — “ Noll’ vseir poi li caualli Arahi 
di Goa, si paga di datiu quamnta due pagodi 
per cauallo, ot ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alia nostra moneta ; e aono monete d’oro , 
de modo che li caualli Arabi aono in gran 
prezzo in que’ pueai, come sarebbe treoenU* 
(luattro cento, cinque oento, e fina millo 
(luoati rvno.” — C. Federici, in Rdmusio, 
iii. 388. 
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l')97. - “ 1 think well tt» order and decree 
lliiit the pagodes 'which come from without 
chilli not be current unless they be of forty 
:in(l three points (iisstiy 0 conformable to the 
hrst issue, which is called of and 

uliu'h IB of the same value as that of the 
jSf(/i Tofin'.s, which wore issued in its like- 
ness.” — fudicf of tlif Knuj, in Archie. Port. 
Oi in,t. lii. 782. 

]r>!>S. — “ There are yet other sorts of 
Tiioiu'} called Pagodes . . Tla-y are Indian 
and Ileathenisli nii)ii(‘\ with tin- jueture of 
a Jhuell vpon tlu’in and thenTon* .iro called 
Pagodes. . ! msfliotm, hi ami b'J , I 

jlJak. Soc. i. 212!. 

Id02.- ‘ And lu caused to be sent out 
fill tlic Knit's of ilic llcc.iii and t’anara two 
Ihoiisand horses from lliose that were in 
(loa. and this l)roup:lit the King 80,000 
pagodes, for e\cry one h;ul to pay forty as • 
diilv. These were niiporlcd b\ the Moors 
and other merchants from tiio ports of 
Aiahia and retsi.i , in entering tioa tliiiy 
are frecand unetuuged, hut on lo.avnig that i 
place. Uh\v have to jiay thu.se dutie.s, ” 

< ’mdfi, I \ . VI t) 

1 ,, ‘‘ . with a Slim of gold pagodes, 

n coin of the up)»ei coiinirv (ll-dagati.), each 
<il winch IS Worth .hOO (saji 11s. 3o. ; the 
usual value was 8(50 /viv).’' — Kud. N'Jl. j. 11.] 

1028. — . , An Indian (Jentile Lonl 
ealleil llama Jlau. who has no uiore in all 
ill. in 2000 pagod [paygods] of aiumal 
levemic, of which again he jiays .iboul SOO 
to \'eukla]»a Naicka, w'hose trilmtary he is. 

. V. iirllu Vofhy ii. 002; I Hak. Soc. ii. 
.80(5 1. 

1078. — " Ahont this tunc the Hajah . . . 
was wmghud in (Jold, and jioLsed ahont 
10 (K)0 Pagods.’’— A'17/er, 80. 

1070. — “For in regard these Pagods are 
very thick, and cannot be dipt, those that 
lire Masl.ers of the trade, take a Piercer, and 
jiicrco the Pagod througli the side, halfway 
or more, hiking out of one })ieeo as much 
<Tol(l as conics to two or throe Sous." — 
Ttti'iruitr, E.8\ Iti-T, li. 4 ; [Haff, li. 02]. 

1780. - “Sir Thomas Rumhold, Bart , re- 
signed the (tovernnient of Fort St. tJeorgis 
on the Mg. of the 0th in.st.., and lui- 
nieiliately went on hoard the (tenoral Barker. 

It is coutidontly rojiortod that he has not 
been able to aceiiniulato a very largo 
Fortune, coii.sidenng the long time he has 
been at Madrass ; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Tjacks and a half of 
Pagodas, or a little more than £000,000 
sterling.” — llickif's licnyal Gazette, April Ifi. 

1785.— “ Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, neither do you pay them high 
wages, yot in a few years they return to 
England with many lacs of pagodas.” — 
Aiahoh of ib liurfce'n Spivrh on Uie 

Nabob's Jtrhts^ li oris, od. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796.—“ La Bhagavadi, monota d’oro, 
ehe ha rimmagine dolla dea Bhagavadi, 
nome oorrotto in Fagodi 0 Pagode dogli 
Kuropei, ^ moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
]iarte . . .” — Fra Paolino, 67. 

2 T 


1808. — “ 1 1 frotpiently happens that in 
the bazaar, the star pagoda exchanges for 
4 rupooK, and ut other times for not nioro 
than 3.” — WTlUngtun, 7>f.vp., od. 1837, li. 37.5. 

PAGODA-TREE. A .slang phrase 
once current, ratluT in Englauti than 
in India, to cxpivs.s the openings to 
ru]nd fortune which at one time 
cM.stcd in India. [Foi I lie original 
meaning, fi-c tin' ipiotation from Ryklof 
Van (tocijs lunlci BO TREE. Mr. Skeat 
writc.s : “It seems jio.^isilile that the 
idea of a com tri'c nia\ have ari.sen 
I'ro'ii the]tni( liec, among .some dnental 
nulion.s ai least, of making cash in 
mould.s, the ilcsigii of which is hased 
on tbc jdan of a lave. On the E. coast, 
of till* Malay Peninsula tin* name 
tnr {■poko'‘ fiitis) i.s aniilu-d t,o cash east 
In this form. (Julrl and silver trilm 
t.ifv l!*cc.s .'ire sent to Siam hv the 
triliutary Slates : 111 these the leaves 
are Jii the sha]ie of ordinary tree 
leaves.”] 

1877. — “ India has boon transferred from 
tho regie *n.s of romance to tliu realms of 
fact . . . tho mines of (roltsonda no longer 
pay tho cost of working, and the pagoda- 
tree ha*< been stni'fied of admits golden 
fruit.”-- jfiu/tuf/u", .57.5. 

1881.— “It might be mistaken ... for 
tho work of some modoni architect, built 
for tho Nabob of a eouplu of geiiorationa 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth tho .shaking.”— 
kk((. Jicrit'O', Stipt. 3, p. 307. 

PAHLAVI, PEHLVI. The name 
ajijilied t<» the ancient Persian language 
in that, phase whicdi prevailed from the 
hegiiining of tln‘ Saswinian monarchy 
to the time when it heeame corrupted 
hy the influence of Arahie,, and the 
adopt, ion of nunieron.s Arahie word.s 
and ])h rases. Tlie name Pahlum was 
adojited hy Europeans from the Parsi 
use. The language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Aehaemenian 
kings, as preserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepoli.s, Behistun, 
and dsi'where, is nearly akin to the, 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised hy a niimher of inflec- 
tions agreeing with those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as heginnii^ in the 
later Achaeme,nian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
but its course cannot be traced, as 
tliere are no inscriptions in Persian 
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langTiage duriu^^ tlie lime of the Arsii- 
cidae ; and it is ni the insrriptioiis <ni 
rrjcks and coins of Acdakhshli-i- 
Papakfin (a.D ii*26-240)— the Ardashir 
Baliagan of latev reisinn— that the 
language eiuerges in a form of lliat 
which is known as Pahlavi “But, 
strictly s]»eaking, tht^ medieval Persian 
language is called P.ihhni wlieii it is 
written in one of the characters used 
before the iti\eiJtion oi llu* modern 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmatical mo(b' adf>])te«l in I’ahlavi 
writings. . . Tiiki- the As‘'\ riaiis of 
"Id, the Persians of Parthian times 
ap])ear to have borrowed their w ritiiig 
troin a inreagn race But, wheieas 
the Semitic Assyrians ado])lerl a 
Turanian svllabaiw , these later Ar\nn 
iVrsians accepted a Siuiiitn alphabet 
Besides the alph.ibet, how c-vei, whi< h 
they could use for Kpelliiig tludi 
own Words, lhe\ transferred a certain 
number of complete St-mitic words 
to their writhig'* as repreHuit.i- 
tives of the coiTcspoiidiiig wokK in 
their own language. . . 1'lie use of 
such Semitic W(»rd,s, scatteied about in 
l*ersiaii sentences, gnes J*ablaM the 
motley aj)]»earan(e of a eoiiipound 
lauguag^^ . . But there are g(K»d 

reasons for sujtjiosing tlial the language 
was never sjiokeii as it was written. 
The spoken language a]»j»ear.s to have 
been pure Persian ; tlie Semiln words 
being merely used a^ wnlten rejwe- 
sentatives, or lofffKinnna, f»f the Persian 
W'ords w'bn h w«‘re spoken Thii.s, the 
F’ersians wamld write inidbhi imilLd, 
*King of Kings,' but they would lead 
sOuihdn t<hdli. . . . As tin* Seiiiitn 
words wi'i'c merely a Pali la vi niodo 
of writing their Persian erpiivaleiits 
(just as ‘viz.’ is a mode of writing 
‘namely’ in Kiiglisli*), tlic*y di.s- 
fil»]>eared with the J'alilavi writing, 
and tlie Persians la-gan at once to 
WTite all their words with their new 
ulplifibet, just as they in-oiioiiiiced 
them”(i^. TV. Ji'ent, Inf rod. to lUiTiUin 
Texts^ ]». xin. ; Sacred Booka of the 
Eanty vol. v.).t 

Extant Pablavi WTilings an* con- 
fined to tlirjse of the J'ai'sis, tran.sla- 


* Or (iiir Hymlxjl (<5^), now niodillnd into (At), 
which iH III fact JiUtiii rt, IniL in rciitl ‘{tin].” 

t “Th« jicrulmr nioilH of wrilmn Pulilioi hiTi* 
Hlludcd to loii^ Tiiiidn ttip chanU'tiir of tlio lan- 
n Htandliifr iiuzzlc for Kurojirmn rcIioIuih, 
Hiid WHK lirHt. HatiHfurtorily oxiilaiiiwl by I'rofeHHor 
llaiiK, of Munich, in hin admriiblo EsNiiy on tho 
]*ahiu^ 1 Lunguogc, already cited " (Went, p xii.). 


tions from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirel\ of a religious eharaeter. 
Where the language is transcribed, 
either in tlie Avesta eharaeters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphahct, 
and freed from the singular system 
indicated abo\e, it is culled Pazaiid 
(see PAZEND) ; a term sup])o.sed to be 
derived from tlie language of tin- 
Avesta, pniti'^anti, with tin* meaning 
‘re-e.vplanation.’ 

Various e\'])lfinat ions of the teiin 
J'lthlart liasi* been suggested. It seeiii'^ 
now generally ii(ee])tcd as a i-lianged 
form ol' tile J'arthrii lA the euneil'oi iii 
insrri]»tion,s, the I’ai-tliia of fireek and 
Boman writers. Tin* Pari hiaiis, though 
not a Persian i"ice, were nil»‘i> oi 
Persia for Iim* » eiit iirii's, and it i- 
prohalile that everything aiicieiil, a'ld 
coiinec li*d with the oei iod ol' tlie-i 
rule, <*aiue to be ealled bv llii.^ name. 
It IS ajipaieiitlv ibe same word lliat 
111 the form yio/i/ac and po/i/ifmn, ivc , 
lias become tlie a]>|iellat K*n ol ,i 
warnoi oi cbaiupioii in both JViMaii 
and Arineijiaii, 'diginally deiuerl fimn 
that iiio'-t wai like jieople the J'aitbiati- 
(See PULWAUN.) Wbetlier there wa^ 
any id* iitity between the name tlms 
Used, and that ol Pulihtra, which i" 
a}<|»re<l to a j»eo]ile mentioned often in 
Sanskrit books, is a ]»oiiit still un- 
sett led. 

I'ln* m(‘aniiig attaclied In tin* leim 
Pahlari b\ Orientals themselves, writ- 
ing III Arabic or I'crsiaii (e\( lusive ol 
I'ciisis), a)>pears t.o have been ‘Ohl 
Ptisiaii’ in general, williout lesliic 
tioii to any parliiular period "f 
dialer! . It is tlius iound aji]>lied t'» 
tin* euneiform inscriptions at- 
sr‘polis (Derived troin Jf V.s/ as riuoled 
above, and from Ilautf\s Ensaii'i^ r’d. 
London, 187H.) 

r*. 9*10 — “ Qnant nu niot thratch, on pehlvi 
(<i/-tulf/rnia) i ,'i (lire cliins In liiiigiJC I'H 
iintivf (Je III I’orsc, il .sigrutie ilrapouii, pi'|ii« 
el eleudunl." — Alttyrn/l, lit. 

e. A.n. 1000. — “ (layrmiiirth, win"* 
(jiiied (>n-shA/i, bouauHn f»/V ineanH in Pah- 
lavl o nunuttanL. , . — AlhirUni^ Vhroito- 

loiftj, 108. 

PAILOO, s. The so-called ‘ t riuin- 
l»bal arclics,’ or gateways, wdiich form 
HO Tirominiiiil- a feature in (lliinesc 
lanascapc, really monumental ercctionti 
in honour of deceased iMirsoiis of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin, /an*, ‘a tablet,’ and 
/o, ‘ a stage or erection.’ Mr. Fergusson 
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hrt8 shown the* toiistjuction to have 
hocn derivtid from India with Biiddli- 
isni (see Indian and Easttt'rn Archi- 
iceturr, ])j). 700-702). [So the Tom of 
Japan seeni to re]>n*senl, Skt. Urraini, 
‘ ail arcliway ’ (see (Unrmherlaiii, Tkiinjn 
Japancite, 3rd e(i. J07 nrr/.).] 

P^AGILASB. s This IS do- 

Tiieatie. TTind. foi ‘ 

N. <6 Q. II. 189). 

PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s. 

A lto.\-litler foi iraiellinp; in, with a 
jiole jn'ojeetinf^ lu'l'ore and l»ehind, 
'wliieli IS Ijorne on Ihe shoulders of 4 
or 6 nien--<l always in Hengal, G 
.S(unetinies in the Telu^oi eouiilrv. 

'J'lu* origin of the word is not (loiiht- 
fiil, thoiigli it is hy no means clear 
how till* i*ortnpiies(* got the e\ael. lorni 
Anhieh 1he\ have handed over to us 
The nasal l(‘rm]ijation inav he dismissed 
as a usual Porlugiiese addition, such 
as oficnrs in viandan)), lianum (Ti'asai), 
and many other words and names as 
used hy lluTii. Tin* husis <d' all the 
iorius is Ski. panjaitha, or pahftn'tl-a^ 
‘a lied,’ frrun wliich ne haw IJnul. 
and Mahr. pala/K/, ‘a hed,’ Hind. palJcf, 
‘a palankm,’ ['I'eliigu pallnhl, vvlinli is 
pcrhajis the origin of the Port, word"], 
Vi\\\ pallanl'o, ‘a eoiith, hed, litter, or 
palanlvin’ ((flnldrrs), and in Javanese 
and Malay palunyki, ‘a littei or sedan ’ 
(Crawf urd) * 

It. IS (.urious that there is a Spaiii-sh 
word pahtnea (L. Lat. phalanya) for 
a pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two 1 “arers (ealhsd in S]». 
jialancpunoK ) ; a method of tran.sjiort 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing has a name, vi/„ ‘a covvle- 
stalf’ (see N.K.IK). It is ju.st possihle 
that this word (though we do not find 
it in the Portuguese diet.ioiiaries) may 
liave influenced the form in which the 
early Portuguese visitois to India took 
lip the word. 

The ihiinj apjiears already in the 
Edmdyana. It is spoken of hy Thn 
Batuta and John Marignolli (both e. 

♦ In CanfvlrH, lii 0, Wm “ fcrculiiin quod fent 
nlri rei Salomon dehuvislAbain" ib in tin* ITobrew 
appirynn, which liafl by Honic been HUji])OHed to be 
Greek tpoptiou ; hiphly iiniirotiable, aH the liit«T 
came to Greece from the EunI. J.s it poAHible that 
thn word can bn in Bonn* way taken troni jtary- 
aXkaf Tlifi K.V. haH palayiquin. (See the dis- 
cussion in Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 2801 seg.]. 


1350), l)iit neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have, not found evidence 
of pdlkl older l lian Akhar (see Elliot, i \ . 
515, and Ain, i. 254). 

As drawn liy Linschoten (1597), and 
as described hy (Irose at Bomhay (c. 
1700), the jialankin was hung from u 
hamlioo wdiich hciit in an arch over the 
vehicle ; a foi’in perhajis not yet en- 
tirely oh.solete in native use. William- 
son (J\ M., i. 316 sfiqq.) gives an 
account of t.he dill'erent changes m 
till* fashion of ]>aJankiu.s, fiom wliicJi 
it would a]»]K‘ar tJuit tin* present form 
musi have imue into use ahout the 
(‘iid of tile 1^1 !i eeiitui v Tl[» lo 1840- 
50 mo.st peo])h‘ in Caleiitla ke])t a 
palankin and a set of bearers (usual I v 
iiative.s oi Orissa - .see OORI7A), hnt 
ihe i»ractice and the VL'hicle are now 
idiiiosi, if not. eiiliredy, olisolete among 
the iM'ttei class of Europeans. Till 
tlie same ]>er]od the jialankin, carried 
l»y relays of liearer.s, laid out hy the 
])().sl-ollice, or hy ])rivate chowdries 
(([.v.), formed tlie chief means of ac- 
eonipli.shing extonsive journeys m 
India, and the older of the jircsent 
writers has undei'gone hardly h*S8 
than 8000 or 9000 miles of tra\*elling 
in going eoiisiderahle dislane.es (ex- 
eluding minor journeys) after this 
fa.shioii. But iii the decade named, 
tlie ]»ahinkin began, on certain gre.at 
road.s, to he ^ujn'i’seded hy the dnirk-^ 
gany (a Palkee-garry or ]ialankin- 
carriage, hoiked hy jKinu's jiosted along 
the road, under the jio.sl-oHice), and in 
the next decade to a large extent hy 
railway, snpjileniented hy other wheel- 
carriage, so that the jialankin is now 
n.sed Tvirel v, and only in out-ol^tlic-way 
localities. 

c. 1310. — “Some tinio afterwards the 
])ugu.s of the Mistress of the Univor.se oumo 
to mo w'lth a duhi. . . . It la like a bo.d of 
state . . . with a pole of w<«)il iiViove . . . 
lliia i.s curved, and iiutde of the Indian cuno, 
Rolid and compact. Kipht men, divided into 
two rclny.s, are emjiloyerJ in turn to carry 
one of those ; four curry the palankin whilst 
four rest. 1’hcse vehiclo.s serve in India the 
same purpose .us donkeys in Kp:ypt , most 
pooplo use them hahitunlly in going and 
eunnng. If a man has his own slaves, ho 
is carried hy thorn , if not he hires men to 
etirry him. 'Phero are also a few found for 
hire in the city, which Btaiid in the has&ure, 
at the Sultan’s gate, and also at the gates of 
private oitizons ” — Ihn JiatutUy ui. 38d. 

c. 1350.— “Et ociam hominoa et mulierea 
portant super scapulas in leoticis de quihus 
in Canticia : fcrcalum fecit sibi /Salomon .de 
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I Ignis Lllntni, id ost luotiilain 

sicut ])urtali(xr ego in Zuyl(jM et in Jiidin.” 

— Afurignoffi (hoc (Jutliai/, kc., i>. 3H1). 

— “And so us'icrnljlinp nil the jioople 
nuide groat laiueiitation, and so did through- 
out nil the streets the wtuneii, married and 
single, in a marvellous vay. 'I’he euptains 
lifted him (the dead All)u<iuer(jue), seated 
as he was in a eiiair. and pliu-cd Inin on a 
palaaquim, so that he v\as seen hy all the 
people ; and .lofio Mendes Hotellio, a knight 
of Afonso d'All)()(|uertnu’a making (who was) 
his Ancient, horethe hannerheforetliehody 
— ^'onw, In-nUas, 11. i. 4 tit). 

IfidS. — . . and the liianehes are for 

the most jKirt straight excejd some . . 
which they twist and hend to form the e.-mes 
for palenquins and ]iortal)le el^alr-^, sueli as 
are used in India.”— f/arnn, f llM. 

ITiGT. — “ . . . with oight I'alchinos 

(./nr/am), which are hired toi-arry the palan- 
chines, eight for a palanchine {/tii/innJi tnii), 
fyure at a time.” — C. FinifnU, in JlnU. 
11. -‘348. 

1098.— “. . . after them follow eth the 
brydo heLween two Cnntnt>*ris, each ni their 
Pallamkill. winch is most costly made.” — 
Limchotvn, fit) ; [llak. Soc. i. 19(5). 

]fi06.— “The palanquins <*overed with 
curtains, in the way that is nsnnl in tins 
Province, are occasi(»n of very grtsit ofl't-nces 
against (iod our l/»rd ” . . (the Synod 

therefore urges the Viceroy to jirohihit 
them altogothor, and) . . . “enjoins on all 
eeeldsmstical persons, on penalty of sentence 
of exeomumnication, and of forfeiting 100 
fianlans to the church < ourt* not uso the 
said palanquins, made m the fashion nhovo 
do.scnbed.” — 4th Act of fitli i’<nineil of (loa, 
\x\ Archn'. Port. Otitn/., fuse. 4. (See also 
under BOY.) 

The following is (he reuioiifitraiice 
of the city of Gog ;igiinist, llie cccleHi- 
asti(‘,al lu'tioii in Llii.s Matter, addressed 
to the King ; 

1G06. — “liast your this <lity gave your 
Majesty «i aeeoiint of how the Archbishop 
Pnmatc proposed the issiio of orders that 
the women should go with their palanquins 
uncovered, or at least half uneovoied, ami 
how on this matter were miide to liim all the 
needful rcprosontations and renionstrancc.M 
on tlio jmrt of the whole community', giving 
the reasons against such a jiroceediiig, winch 
were also sent to Your Majesty. Mevor- 
thclesH in a ('ouncil that was held this lust 
summer, they dealt with this siibjoct, and 
they agreed to jictitioii Yonr Majesty to 
order that the said palanquins should travel 
in such a fashion that it could he seen who 
was 111 them 

“The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such a doHcription that Your Majesty 
should grant their desire in no shape what- 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, seeing 
this place is a- frontier fortress. The reasons 


* “i'ofifos do aljuhe." We are not sure ot ths 
oneauing. 


for this have been written to Your Majesty ; 
let us bog 'i’our Majesty graciously to mako 
MO now rule ; and this is the petition of the 
whole community to Your Majesty.”— C\iWa, 
(fio u Cidadr (if' Hmt rm'Tenm a Sno Magrgfudr^ 

0 nil HO d,‘ ItJOG. In Airhiv l^ort. Orient., 
fuse. i‘>. Edi(,'ao, >, Parte, IHG. 

160S-9.— “ If coiniiiitig forth of Ins Piilluce, 
hoe (.Isih.inglr) g4-1 vp on a JJorsc, it is a 
sigiii* that he goeth for tlic Warres , hut if 

lii‘ lie vp vjion an Elojihant or Palankine, it 
w'lll bee but an hnntinp N oyage.” — lhiwh(H% 
ill Piinhas, 1 . 219. 

IGIG. — . . AUia/a Cinni, the great 

goieriiour of A uunlonos, Vieing .sent for to 
(’ouit in ilisgrace, comming in lilgnm s 
Clothes with lortie servants on foolc, about 
siytie miles m eounterfeit humiliation, 
finished the rest in Ins Pallankee.”- Sir T. 
lo», in Piinltog. i. |ll.ik. Soc. li. 27S, 

which reads Palanckee. with other inirior 
\ari:iiii-esj. 

In Terry's {us'ount, in Piinhas, ii. 147.'), 
we hale a Pallankee, and (p, 14S1 ) Palanka . 
in a letter of Tom Coryutes (IGl.'')) Palan- 
keen. 

1G2J1. — *‘ln the territories of the Portu- 
giie.se 111 India it is foCnuldon to men to 
lra\(l III palankin ( /b/a/oVoao) ns in good 
stiolh too eficmin.ile a juoceeding ; nevei 
llieless as the Portilgnesi- pay very littli- 
.attention to t’loir laws, a.- soon as the rams 
begin to f.ill they eommenie gutting jiei 
mission louse thu palankin. eitlHir by favour 
()•• by bribery , and so, giadually, the thing 
IS "cl.ixod, until at last neaily every body 
travels in that way. and at all seasons. 

P. driln Va/f,, 1 . till , |eomr>. llak. Soc. 

1 31). 

IGoJk — “The designing ra.scal (Siviiji) 
. . . cuiicihutod Afyjil Khan, who foil into the 
siinrc. . . . Without arms In* mounted the 
palki, and jirocoeded to the jilaeo appomtol 
under the fortre.ss. Ho loft all his ulteii- 
dants at the distance of a Jong arrow-.shot. 

. . . Sivnji had a weapon, called in the lan- 
giuigo of the T>akhm hnhml (t.f. ‘ scorjiion ’) 
on tho fingers of his hand, hidden uinler 
his .sleeve. . . ."^Khdji Khdn, in HUot. 
vix. 259, See also ji. 509, 

e. IhGO.— “. . . From (Jofconda U) AJush- 
putan theic is no travelling by waggons. . . • 
Hut imstoad of Coaches they have tho con 
veiiicnce of Pallekies, wherein you are 
earned with more speed and more easi' 
than 111 any jiart of India.”- Tarernirr 
E.T. li. 70 , [oiJ. Half, 1 . 175], This was 
'mite true up to our own time. In 1840 
tho present writer was carried on that road, 
a stage of 25 miles in little more than r» 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
by Gixes. 

1672. 'The word occurs several times in 
iJaldnouH as Palliukljn. I’avornier writes 
Falleki and somotimoH PallanQUin [Jiadj 
i. 45, 175, 390, 3921; Bernier has Paleky 
[od. Congtah/e, 214, 283, 372]. 

1673. —“ . . . amldii^ after these a groat 
I pace, the Palankeon-Boys support tnem 

I tour of them, two at each end of a Bamlw, 
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which ia a long hollow Cano . . . archod 
in iho middlo . . . where hangn the Paden- 
keen, aa big an an ordinary Couch, broad 
onuugh to tumble in. . . — Frijer^ iW. 

1678.— “The jicrniiMsion you aro jiloased 
tti give us to buy a Pallakee ttn tho Com- 
puny’.H Acet. Shull make use off as Soono 
can i)o.sHiblic moot one may be 
littfory* jmnioHO. . . — MS. liotter from 

Fm’lonj .‘it Jidf/asnrt’ to the (\ntncU (of Foil. 
St. George), Marcli (i, in India Uftice. 

1682. .Joan JVictihof Palakijn. 

rn Lant-Jteizr^ ii. 7^ 

f ,, “'I'lir Agent and Council . 
allowed tuin (Mi. Cl.irkc) 2 iiag"" j>. nirnsern 
more toward'^ the defraying his pallanqum 
charges, he being ver_\ crazy and nmch 
weakon’fl by his siekne'^sc.” Fmujle, Ihnnf 
F(. St 1st ser. 1 . M4.] 

1720. — “I desire that all tho free Mcr 
chants of iny aciiuaintancu do attend me 
in 1 heir pal enkeena !<• the pl.ice of buri.al.” 

— Will of ('haihif iJam'ii, Merchant, in 
HVor/n, li. 310. 

1720.—“. . . Palangkyn dragers” (palan 
kin-bonrors). — Cii/init, In. 

1736 - “Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their .shoulders, 
much used by the Chinese and other Kuslern 
j»eo]tlc.s for Imvelling from jilace to place.” 

— JSdifni's Ihd. 2nd ed. 

1750-r)2. — “ 'Pho greater nobility aro 
earned in a palekee, vs hieh looks very like 
a hainniocU fastened to ti pole.” — Ton'eti'n 
Votmifr to Suniffi', C/iiiH(, &(• , 11 2(U 

17f>-l-r>S, — In tho former yei- tho (Amrt 
of Directors ordered lluit Writers in llioir 
Herviee should “ liiy aside tho expense of 
either horse, chnig or Palankeen, dining 
their Writorshqi.” 'I'he Writers of I’Aat 
William (Jtli Nov. 17.'it>) leinonstratod, 
begging “to be indulged m keeping » 
Palankeen for sueli months of tho year 
as the excessive heats and violent nuns 
make it impossible to go on foot without 
tho utmost haza.d of thou" health." 'Phe 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb 1756): 
“We very well know tluit ibu indulging 
Writers with Palankeens has not n littlo 
contributed to the neglect of bii.siiies.s we 
eoun»lnin of, by affording them opportunities 
of rambling” , and again, with an ohduraey 
and fervour too groat for grammar (March 
3, 1758): “We do most po.siiivoly orelor 
and direct tiiiul will admit of no represontu- 
tion for postponing the execution of) that 
no Writer whatsoever bo }icrmittcd to keeji 
either palankeen, liorse, or ehaiso, during 
his Wntorship, on pam of being iinmodiatoly 
dismis.sed from our .service." — In /.m/f/, 
pp. 54, 71, 130. 

1780. — “'I’he Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition, was struck with gnof and eom- 
possiun ; but . . . did not oven bond his 
eyebrow at the sight, but lifting up the 
curtain of tho Falkee ^ith his own xiand, 
ho saw that the euglo of his (Ali Ru 2 a’.s) 
Boul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradise." — JJ. of Ilydur, p. 42fl. 


1784.— 

“ l^he Sun in gaudy palanqueen 

Curtain’d with purple, fring’d with gold, 

Finrig no more heav’n's vault soreno, 
Kotir’d to sup with Ganges old.” 

Phmy Ptaiiiy a ballad by Sir IT. 
lom'ft , in Lifr and 
od. 1807, ii. 503. 

1804.- “Give orders that a palanquin 
may bo made for mo ; let it bo very hgbt, 
with tho iiamicls ni:ido of ' .itmis instead of 
w’ood, .aid the poh-s fixed as for a doolcy. 
Y(»iir Bongally palanquins are so henvy 
that they cannot bo used out of (ialciiti.i.^’ 

Welliiigtoii (to M:ijor Shaw), .hine 20. 

Till- following Micjisurcs a change in 
ideii.s. A palankin is now hardly e\er 
u.scd hy a Knrojie.in, (‘\en of hinnhle 
position, niiich less by the. opulent : 

1808.— “ Palkee A litter well known iii 
India, calleil by the Kiiglish Palankeen. 
A tJuzcrat punster (aware of no otlier) 
lui/jird*- tho I'-tymology Pa-lalhrr [julo- 
Idk'fu] fi tiling requiring an annual income 
of n quarter Luck to .support it and corre- 
sponding lii.Mine.s.” — Ji. Ih'innvwndf Jflun- 
hations^ &c. 

,, “'J’lie eonveynneoH of the island 
(Madc’ra) are of three kinds, viz. : horse.s, 
iiiule.s, and a Jitter, ycleped a palanquin, 
being a eliuir in the nhepe of a l».ithing-tiib, 
with a pole acro.'.s, curried hy two men, as 
doolees are in the east.” — M’rV.s/q Remiui- 
3Crnct’% i. 282. 

1800.— 

“ W’oe ’ Woo ! around their palankeen, 

As on a bridal day 

With svniphotiy and dance and song, 

Their liiniiied and their frioudh come on, 

'Fhe (laiK’c < if .s.acntice ! 'I'he funeral song ! " 

Krhama, i. 6. 

c. 1830. — “ Ibi curicnx indiscret reyul un 
galot dans la ti'‘tc ; on I’emporta baign6 do 
sang, couclu^ dans un palanquin." — r. 
Jaajuciiamt^ Coir. i. 67. 

1880. — “It will nmuzo readers in those 
days to learn that tho (h'VerAor-Genoral 
HomotimeH condescended to hn carried in a 
Palanquin— n mode of conveyance w‘hieh 
except f'T long journeys away from rnil- 
road.s, has long been abandoned to portly 
Bn boos, and Kurn.sian clerks.” — Sat. Jln.^ 
Feb. 14. 

1881. — “ In the great procession on Corjuia 
Cbristi Day, when tho Pope is earned in 
a palanquin round the Finzza of St. Peter, 
it IS generally believed that the cushions 
and furniture of tiiu palanquin are so ar- 
ranged as to enable him to bear the fatigue 
of tho ceremony hy sitting w'hilst to the 
spectator he appears to he kneeling." — J)ra7i 
Stavtn/, C/n’istiun /inftltutwim, 231. 

PALAVEBAM, n.p. A town and 

cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 

Madras. The name is PaUdvarnm 

prohahly PnUa-yumm^ Pallavapura 
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the ‘town of tlu* Pallas’ ; the latter u 
<‘aste claiming descent from the Palla- 
vas who reigned at (.’onjc'verani (.SV.s7n/- 
(jiri Sdstrl). [Tlu* Madras Gloss, dei'ivea 
their name iruin Tam. jiulknH^ ‘low 
land/ as they are commonly emjdoyed 
in the ciiltj\ali»tn of wet lands] 

PALE ALE. Th e name ft)rmerly 
given t(t the heer brewed for Indian use. 
(See BEER.) 

17fi4. — “ Lmuinii I'orter mikI Pale Ale, 
lielit and excellent. Sicca Kii])ncs IfiO j»er 
hlid." - Advt. in Stftm-hun , i. 

1793. — “Fur sale . . Pale Ale (i>er 

hhd.) . . . Rs. 80.” — Iltinihnit i'ouroTf thin. 19. 

[1801.-'“]. Pale Ale: 2 '^tronj; ale. 11. 
sm.'ill lioer , 4. hnlliant heer; a. strunfj 
jxirter ; 0. light jtortcr , 7. hruVMi sttait.” - 
Advt. in One}/, (toud Ohf Ihufs, i. 117.] 

1H48. — “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and elurot, the jirudigiuus lahour of 
entfihory, and the refreshment of hrandy 

I inwnee, which he wn.s forced to take there, 
Hid this effect ii]ion Waterloo S<*dle}.”— 
Van d if Pair, cd. 1807, ii. 2h.S, 

1853. — “I'nnni lt*s ciif^s, les enharets, les 
gnrgotcs, Ton rencontre ca ft la line lavenic 
anplaise placardee de su pancarle de }»ortcr 
simple et donldc, d’old Scotih ale, iVPad 
Jmlia Pale beer.’’— T’/o (Janfin, Ponstuuti- 
rioji/e, 22 . 

1867.- 

“ Pam bis, gulctte ou panalon, 

Fromago a la ]ae on Stilton, 

Cidre on pale-ale de Burton, 

Yin de brie, <»u brannc-rnoutoii." 

7V/. (lautler d Vh. (rattlin', 

PALEMPORE, s. A kijid of chinl/. 
hed-cover, .sometimi'N made of beautiful 
j)}it,l«rna, formerly made at variou.s 
jdaces in India, esjiecially at Sudrab 
and MaRulijKitJiin, the iinjioriation of 
which into Eurojie ha.s become <juite 
obsolete, hut under tlie greater aj»- 
jireciation of Indian manufaet urea lia.s 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive. The etymology i.s not (juite 
certain, — we kn«w no ])lHce of the 
name likely to have lieeii the ejamy- 
niic, — and noasihly it is a corrniition 
of a hybrid (Hind, and Pers.) judamj- 
posh, ‘a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been jierverted 
througli the existence of Salempore as 
a kind of stuff. The jirohahility that 
the word originated in a perversion of 
pahng-posh, is strengtliened the 
following entry in Bluteau’s Did, 
{&uppi. 1727.) 

“ChaUDUS nr CUAUOKUB sflo huns panoR 
grandea, que sorvom para oobrir camos e 


outnis euusaR. Silo pintados de eoroH muy 
vistofuis, e algims niuis finoH, a que ohamfio 
palanmpuzeB. Fubncao-su do algodilo em 
Henpala e lihoromandol,”- i.r. “ (Jliaudusou 
('Jiumleii.s'’ (this 1 cannot identify, perhaps 
the same iis (Vmutnr atiiung Piece-goods) 
“aro a kind of large cloths .serving to cover 
bods and other things. 'I'Ik'} are painted 
with gay colours, and tlicrc arc some of a 
finer lie.scription which aro called palang- 
posheB." Ac. 

[For llic mode of mfimifaciure at 
Ma.sulipiiiam, si*c Jmini. hid. Art. iii. 
14 Mr. Pi High' {Madras Si krtimis, 
4th ser. ]» 71, ami Ihitrif Pt. S(. (Jro. 
Jst .ser 111 . J7;i) h.'is (jiicslioni'd thi.s 
dcruation Tlu* word may have been 
taken irom the Stale aiul town of 
Palaiqiur in (lU/er.ii, w'liieh seems to 
have been an emjioniim for the mauii- 
lactuies oi N. India, which was lung 
noted foi thiiilz of this kind ] 

1618, — “ Ini (Tovonic \iin mandraifo 
. . . wcrdfii \col . . . Salamponj . . . 

gemuoclct ” - Van dm Jinix.ii, S7. 

1673 “Stajile c(»iniii<»ditics (at Masuli- 
patani) arc caliciit- white and painted, 

Palempores, I'urpeLs.”— /Vyr?, :;i. 

1H13.— 

“ A sUon on ever} bush that bore 
A fragPicnt of his palampore. 

His breast witij w'unnds nnnnmbor’d rivon, 
lbs back to earth, his face to hoavon . . .” 

/{in mi, Thr (Jianur. 

1814. — “A \anety of tortnroH were in- 
flicted to extort a confession , one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight c<»rdago in 
network, covcrcfl willi a palampore, which 
<*oneoali3<l a herl of thorns jdaoed under it: 
the collector, a corpulent Bani.in, was then 
Rtrijipod of his funai (sec JAMIXLA), or 
muKlin robe, and ordered to he d(»wn.''— 
/'Vi Ill’s, Or. Mnn. ii. 429 , [2nd ed. ii. 54]. 

1817."“. . . thoHO cloths . . , servo as 
covorlid.s, and are nmjikned as a Rubsti- 
tuUi for the Indian palempore."— 

Java, 171 ; [2ud od. i. 191 1. 

[18.5.5. - 

“ The jewelled nmaun of thy zomKem is 
bare, 

And the fold.s of thy palampore wuveiu 
tho air.” 

Jiii/i (Jit it /tin', EoKlrrn Sfrenadf.] 
1862. — “ Bala )n»Hh, or Palang pOBh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to lOOO rnpoes .” — Punjab 
Tnu/i- JtrjHnt, Apj). p. xxxvin. 

1880.— “, . . und third, the celebrated 
palamporeB, or ‘bod-covers,’ of Masulipa- 
taiii, Fateiigarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
otiior ))]ncQs, which in point of art decora- 
tion are simply incomparable.” — liirdwood, 
Tht IvdiistrUil Arts of India, 260. 

PALI, s. The name of the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 
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woll-foimded tradition Mnyadhi, the 
<liiileot of wliat we now call South 
Biiliur, in which Sahya Muni dis- 
cfuir.sed. It is one of the Prakrits (see 
FRACRIT) or Aryan vernaculars of 
Jndja, and lias juohably been a dead 
lau^iuigi; for nenrJy 2000 \ears. Pah 
in Skt. means ‘a line, row, seriivs’ ; and 
liy the Buddljisls i»: used I'oi’ the series 
of their Sacred "I'e\ts. Pall-hhdshd is 
then MIm' langua^^e at the Sai red 
Tc\iH,’ 7.f;. Maf/iti//!/ ^ and tln^ is 'ailed 
elliptically 1m the Sinprhalese Pall, 
winch We luNO adoj>te<l in like us(‘. 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
laii'^uag'e, to all the Indo-Chiiiese 
(■(•initries ’which hivve derived their 
J'elj^doji from India through Ceylon. 
/*a// IS “a sort of Tuscan among the 
lhnknts”from its iiilieiviit grace and 
si length (h'liihlrn). Jhit the aiialog\ 
to Tuscan is clo.sei still in the ^larallel- 
i.sm of the moditicat-ion <d SansKrif 
woru% used in Pali, to lliat of Latin 
woi'ds used 111 Italian. 

Ih)ber( Kuo.': does not apiiareiilly 
know bv that name tin- Pali language 
111 tVylou. Tie only speaks of tlie 
Books of Iteligion as “being iu an 
I'hxjuent style which the Vulgar ]>eo]»h‘ 
<lo not understand ” (j). 75); and in 
aimther j)a.s,sage says: “Tlie\ have a 
language something difleriiig Irom the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to us) whicli 
their books are writ in (p. 101)^ 

P’lHtt- “ bes nns font \a)(>ir lo style do 
leur Ale<»rftn, les a litres de loin - 

lifdn'ji I'ldiU Jt-vv. 01. 

1090. — “ . . . this Ituuhl proeyods from 
the >Sia/iif‘srn iiinlerstanding two Kingutige.s, 
cic., the Vuli^ar, wha-h is a simple Tongue, 
consisting almo.st wholly of Monosyllalile.s, 
without (Conjugation oi Declonsiou ; and 
imolhor Language, which I have already 
spoken of, w-hich to them is a dead Timgue, 
known only hy the lioaniod, which is called 
the Balie T( mgiic, and w'hich is onrieht with 
the inOcxinns of words, like the Jinuguagos 
we have in Kurojie. The terms of Itohgion 
mid .lustice, the names of Ofhees, and all 
the Ornamonts of the Vulgar Toiiguo are 
tiorrow’d from the Balie.”- -Iff la Lovttire's 
♦sYa7«, E.T. 1693, p. 9. 

1795.— “Of tho anoiont Pallifl, whoso 
language constitutes at tho present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Peguc, and Kiam, aa 
well as of several other countries eastward 
of tho Gauges : and] of their migration from 
India to the hanks of the Cali, tho Nile of 
Ethiopia, wc have but very imperfect infor- 
mation.* . . . It ha.s been the opinion of 
«ome of tho most enlightened writers on the 

* Tho writer is hero led away by Wllford’s 
nonsense. 


laiiguageH of the >laHt, that tho Pali, the 
sacred language of the priests of Boodh, is 
nearly allied to the Sharrsent of tho Bramins: 
and there ocitainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on tho vulgar language of 
Ava, by the introduction of tho Hindoo 
religion. Spurs, 337 -8. 

1818.- “The Talapoins . . . do apply 
them.scl\os in some degree to .study, since 
according to tlicir rules they urn obliged to 
learn tlie Sadti, which is the grammar of 
the Pali laiiguact or Magatit, to read the 
V mi, the raduiiot . . . and tho sermons of 
Godaina. ... All those liooks are written 
in the Pali tongue, but the text is accom- 
panied by II liiirmcse trinslatiou. 'I’hoy 
were all brought into the kingdom by a 
cerfaiii Hnihrmn from the i.sland ol Geylon," 

- Sa u<ji I mn vo's /j unuesi Kut fu re, p 1 11 . 

(1822 - . . . tlie sacred bfx>ks of the 

Buddhists ar<j composed iu tho Balli 
t(»ngue . U’nlfnrr, I'i/fem I'ear'i m 

hnJuf, 1S7 ] 

1837 — “Buddhists arc impn-ssod w’ith thu 
«ouvicti(Ui that their sacred and claH.sical 
laiigungc, ihe Magadhi or Pali, is of greater 
autnjuity thau the Sanscrit , and that it 
bad attained also a higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had aci|uirod. In 
Hijp])ort of this belief they adduce various 
argniiieiils, which, m iheir judgment, are 
<piite coueluHive. They observe that tho 
\cry word Pili .signifies original, text, 

I regnlanty ; and there i.s '.carcely a Buddhist 
' .scholar in f’eylon, who, in the discussion of 
[ tills (|ucstion, w'ill not (pioto, with an air of 
triumph, their favourite vor.se, — 

sa J^Jiitjndhi . mi'ild hh 'isd (&e.). 

‘ 'Phere is a language which is the root ; 

. . men and brilhmun.s at the oummeuce- 

numt of the ereation, whc> never before hoard 
iior uttered a human accent, and oven the 
Supreme Bmidhos, spoke it; it is Mligadhi.' 

“'Phis verso is a fpiotation from Kucbchfi- 
yaiui’s grammar, tho oldest referred to in 
the I’.ili htornturo of tloylon. . . . Lot mo 
. . . at <»in-o avow, that, exclusive of all 
jihilologieal uonsideratious, 1 am inclined, 
on i»nmh fame evidence- external as well 
as internal— to entertain an opinion adverse 
to tho claims of the Buddhists on thus par- 
ticular point.” — (ieoi’pe Tinn<mi\ Introd. b> 
j\ftih(iW(ihM>, p. xxii. 

1874.— “The spoken language of Italy 
WHS to bo found in a number of provincial 
dialects, each with its Awn idiaractonstics, 
the Piedmontese harsh, the Neajiolitan 
nasal, tho Tuscan soft and flowing. Those 
dialects had been rising in importance os 
Latin declined ; tho birth-timo of a new 
litomiv language was imminent. Then 
came banue. and choosing for his immortal 
Comniodiii iho finest and nuxst cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retains. 
Road Sanskrit for Latin, Mogadhese for 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskets for the 
Divine, Gomraedia, and the parallel is com- 
plete. . . . Like Italian Pali is at once 
flowing and sonorous ; it is a charactoristio 
of both languages that nearly every word 
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ends in a vowel, and that all harsh conjunc- 
tions are softened down by assimilation, 
elision, or crasis, while on the other hand 
both lend themselves easily to the exprossum 
of sublime and vij^orous thoupht." — Vhildris, 
Preface to Pali Ihct. pp. xiii-xiv. 

PALEEE-GAEBY, s. A ‘jihUuiKhi- 
coach,’ as it is tcniu'd in liului ; i.e. 
a caiTiagf shaped somewhat, like a 
palaiikiii on wheels ; Iliiid. jKtlhl-iftin. 
The word is however one fornu*d iindi'i* 
EurojiKaii inllueiicea. [“Tlie sy.stein 
of eonveviiic ])asseiipeis hy pulkee 
carriages and trucks was first estah- 
lislied between Cawnj»ore and Albiha- 
had 111 May 184.'l, and (‘xlended to 
Allyghur in November of the same 
year; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
same time ; the now-going line n<»l 
being, hovever, ready till January 
1846” {O'drey^ Oond Did JJau.\ ii. 91) | 

1878. — “The Govcrnor-rfcnurul’.s carnage 
... may bo jostled by the hired ‘palki- 
ghaxry,' with its two wretched jionies, i«»pe 
harness, ncarlj naked driver, and wlneb 
whose sinuous motions impress one with 
tlie idea that the,> mil'll come oil ut the 
next revolution."— A m (he Mofuml, i. ‘18. 

This description api»lics rather to the 
onwchee (q.v.) than to the palkeegarrj, 
which is (or Used to be) .suld(»in so sordiilly 
equipt. fiMr. Kipling s account of the 
Calcutta pall'i (jarl {Beaut ami Man, 19‘2) is 
equally uncomplimentary. J 

PALMYBA, .s. I'he fan ])aliii 

(llorassim flahelh'fdrniis), which is \ery 
commonly cultivated in S. India and 
Ceylon (a.s it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Farrukhabad down 
to the head of the Delta), and lienee 
was called Ijy the T'ortugiie.se jntr ex~ 
cellence, jtalmeiru or ‘the palm-tree.’ 
Sir J. Hooker writes: “i believe this 

{ )alm is nowhere wild in India ; and 
lave alw’ays suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was inti'oduecd Irom Africa.” 
[So Watt, Econ. Diet. i. 604.] It. is an 
important tree in the economy of S. 
India, (leylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producing jaggery (q.v.) or 
‘ palm -sugar ’ ; wdiilst the wood affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thate.h, mats, umbrellas, 
fans, and a substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many : indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all tlie 
wants of man, and a Tamil ])roverh 
ascribes to it 801 uses (see Ferguson’s 
Palmyra^ Palin of Ceylon, and Tennent's 


Ceylon, i. Ill, ii. 510 aeqq. ; also see 

ERAS). 

. . A ilhn Ho (’oilao . . . ha 
nniitas palmeiras."— t/fora/. If. 6ru>-60. 

1673.— “Their HinlHings Huit with the 
Country and Statu t)f thu inhabitants, being 
mostly mntrivoH for ( 'onvuniuncy • the 
I’oorur are made of HcMighs and alias of the 
Palmeroes."— /V/cr, 

1718. — “ . . . Leaves of a 'free culh'd 
PaJmeira.*’— a/' (la Haspil m th> 

111. 85. 

1756 — “ 'riic interval was ])lanted with 
rows «if palmira, and loco-mit trees ’ — 
On>d, li. W. od. 1 «();{, 

1860. — “Here, too, the lu-aiitifnl palmyra 
jinini, which .iboiinds over the north ol the 
Island, begins to :i})iiear.” - TrnnriU'.s Ci i/lnn, 
li. .51. 

PALMYRA POINT, n Olbei- 

wisc cnlled \*\ Pedro, |a eoi rupl ion of 
llie Port Punio dos J^nlrns, ‘the rocky 
cape,’ H name desci i]»tive of the imluiMl 
Icatiire.'s ol ibo eousl {T(nnnd,\\ 535)]. 
This js the N.E. point of CeNloii, llie 
high ]»alm}ra tn*e.s ouA\hieIi are eoii- 
uous 

PALMYRAS, POINT, n.p. Tins 

i.s a headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
lo\. , hnt from its piomiiienee at the 
liioHl pio|eeliiig ]»arl of the eomluned 
Mahanadi and Ilraliniani delta an ini- 
jiorlanl. landmark, esjiccially in loniier 
days, for Hhip,s bound honi the .soutli 
for llu* mouili of tlie Iloogl\,all the 
more for the dangerous shoal off it. A 
}>oiiit of the Mahanadi della, milc.s 
to the soutb-ueMt, i.s called Eohi Point, 
from il.s liability to be mistaken for 
P. Palmy ras. 

1.5.53.— “. . . (> Cabo Sogi'igorn, a que* os 
no.sHoh ehaniarn das Palmeiras t>or hutnas 
quo ulli c.starn, as (jiines im navigantes notarn 
])or Ihe.s dar eonheciniento rlu terra. E doste 
<-abo . . . fa/.ein(js lim do Keyno Orixa." — 
Jkoras, I. ix. ]. 

1.598.— “. . . 2 miles (Dutch) before you 
come to the point of Palmerias, you shall 
.SCO certnino blucko houols standing vpjion a 
lu’id that is higher than all the land thoro- 
uboutH, and from thence to the I^iint it 
boginnoth againc to be low ground and . . . 
yon shall soo some small (but notouor w’hito) 
Handle Downes . . . you shall hnde being right 
against the point de Palmeriaa . . . that 
vjKin the point there is neyther tree nor 
bush, and although it hath the name of the 
Point of Palm-trees, it hath notwithstanding 
right forth, biitono Palme tree.” — Linscholen,. 
3d Book, ch. 12. 

[c. 1665. — “ Even the ]*ortuguete of Ogovli 
\ (see HOOGLY), in Jienyale, purchased 
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without .scruple thcHo wretched captives, 
and the hornd traffic was trnn.sactod in the 
vu inity of the islund of (}allvn, near Gape 
das PalznaB.” — /ifrntrt', ed. Cottsfah/e, 17d.J 

1823. — “Jt i.s a large delta, formed by 
the nioiith.s of the Mtiha-Nuddue and other 
nvors, the norlhornnioMt of which insiilatcH 
Cape Palmiraa.''— ed. 1844, i. 88. 

[PAMBBE, .s. An ni'lnlo of (1 ii‘h.s 

vliich seeiii.s to hii\c Is'cn u.sofl for 
vanoii.s ]tiuj»os»*^ .i.s ,i scarf, and 
pcrliaps as a tiirliaii ^Ir. Yusuf .\li 
on Silk Ei(hri(i>^ SI) chi'-'.cs 
It aiiion^f ‘lain ICS whn h .iiv ''imply 
\\raH]i(‘(l ovi'r tin* IkmiI .ind sliouldt-i.s 
I»y nuMi and \\onicn’; and ho mlds : 
‘*Tho Pamri n.scd lt\ w onion and 
childi’on, o,*n( lally aiiion^'si Hindus.'’ 

111.'' .sptM linens arc sonic 3 raids lono 
h\ 1 hroa<l, and arc ni.ido of ]>uro silk 
or silk and cotioii, with an ornaniont.il 
border. The woid docs not ajijiear in 
tin* Hind, diet lonarics, lail Moh'.suoith 
has Miiln. fiihnun, ‘a .sort <>1 silk cloth.’ 

(Itilt; “II c cMicrcd niv head with his 

Pambre. - 1 i .s, n . 3 1 1. 1 

Kor sonic of the followinc (juotations 
and noti's 1 am indebted to Mi. W. 
Tost or. 

— “ AiitclopO' and ranisholhs,* which 
hear the fino.st wool in llic world, with v\hicli 
itiey iimhc ver\ delicate iiiaiitlos, called 
Pawmmerys."— .fcv.//// Sa/hmil iu ffo- A’. 
Jiii/ia ('e., \i.'-rji, Nov 22, 1(>17 ; India tMheo 
Records, t). T., No. r><J8. 

1 1027. — “ b oll y I Kashnn'i] fravaillo aiissi 
pluMcur.s Vomeris Imi^-jinnt fur Pomeris, 
which he o1s«»w1ut() incntion.s as a stuif from 
Kashmir and Lahore |, 'iiii sont dos jneces 
d'estotfes longue, s de Inns, aiilnos et largors 
de deux, faitc du I 'inc de moutous, ijui croit 
all derriore do oc.s hesfes, et qiii ost au.s.si 
tine (pic do la Ho;»e: on licnt cos estollos 
expoHces lui froid i>ondant I'li^i ver . cllos uiit 
un hoau luKtre, .somhliihle.s au.\ t4il)i.s dc nos 
cartiors.” - Prtniniin Pilsml, ni Tbrniot's 
JO^liUlons dr dtirm ro//(f^rj(, vol i. pt. 2. 

[1634.-- A letter in the India Office of 
Dec. 29 mentions that the (hivemor i»f 
Surat prost nted to the two chief Factors a 
horse and “u coat -nul pamorine ’’ apiece. 


and a pamree or 1(K>.S6 mantle to throw 
over their shoulders, or to lye on upon tho 
ground." — (irusr, 2nd ed. ii. 81.] 

PANCHANGAM, a. Skt.= 

H|niii(|iie-|)artite.’ A native almanac 
in S. India i.s called so, Locausti it 
tontains information on live .siibjoct.s, 
VIZ. Solar Day.s, Liiiiiir Daws, A.sterisiiis, 
Yoga.s, and hmtva^ (certain a.stro logical 
divi.sioii.s of the flays of ti inoiith). 
Punrltamia is u.sod also, at, least I>y 
Bmhanaii holow, for the Brahman 
who keep.s and interprets the almanac 
loi ihc villagers. [This .should he Ski. 
juikcluimfi,] 

1612 - “FiVeiy year they make new 
nlmiiii.ics for the oclipse.s of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to ]tronouiicc their aiigunes, 
and this they call Panchagi,0." — Cuiilo, V. 
\i. 4 

16.^>1. ‘ "I'he Bramins, in order to know 

the good .intl had days, have made certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and these they call Panjangam.”— 

Tm. This author givc.s a .sjiocimon (i)i>. 
63-69). 

1800. -‘‘No one without consulting the 
Panchanga, or.ilm,u]ac-k<'e])er, knows when 
he is to perforin the ct*rcrnoiiies of religion.” 
— HiichiLnan'g M ijinnt\ &c., i. 234. 

PANDAL, PENDAUL, s. A shed. 

Tamil lunidal, [Skt. handh, ‘to luiid’]. 

IGnl. — , . it is tin* cirstom in this 
loiintiy wlien there is n Bride in tho house 
to sot up licfore tho door certain stakes 
.somewhat taller than a man, and these are 
covered with lighter stick.s on which foliage 
IS put to iiiako a .shade. . . . This arrange- 
ment is called a Pandael m the country 
speech." — Jiot/rri I'S, 12. 

1717. “ Water-BandelB, which are little 
sheds for the I 'onvoniericy of drinking 
Water.” — /‘hif/iji.s’n Acnnmf^ 19. 

1715. —“Jo .suivis la proces.sion d'un jwu 
loin, et arrive aiix sei)ulturo.s, j’y vi.s uii 
pandel on tente dressGo, .sur la fo8.se dii 
dofunt ; elle (5lait ornde do branches do 
tiguier, de toilos peintos, &c. L’intdrieiir 
dtait garnio de potitos lampes allumdo.s." — 
Sorltrrf, Mihutnns^ lii. 32. 


1 ,, D. (!., No. L'i43a (I. O. llecords) 

mentions the presontiition to tho Pro.sidcnt 
of Hurot of a “coat and pamorine.” 

[1673.— “A couple of pamerins, which are 
fine mantles ." — Fnjrda New Account, p. 79 ; 
also see 177 ; in 112 ramerin. 

1736. — “ ... II lungoo (soo LOONOHEE) 
or clout, barely to cover their nakednass, 

* Query (i.) nhaan (Hind.) or ram./ (1.Hdakhi) 
cAAeUi=the rama (h])hcIhI varn'ly of gout) -goat; 
(It.) or is Halliaiik iiiixliig rama-iihiil (goat-shawl), 
tlie product, with the nunio of ilie uiiiiiial pro- 
ducing the raw material Y 


1781. “Les gon.s riches font conatruir 
dovant leur porto uti autre pendal.” — Son- 
nerol, ed. 1782, i. 134. 

1800.— “ I told the farmer that, as I meant 
to make him jiay hia full rent, I could not 
take hia fowl and milk w’ithout paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pnn- 
dull, hocau.se ho had not paid the labourers 
who made it.”— Letter of Sir T. Munro, iiv 
Life, i. 283. 

1811.—“ There 1 beheld, assembled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under tha 
friendly luiniaii-troo, the Goaannee (aeo 
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OOSAIN) ill a state nf nudity, the Yoqn 
{soy JOGEE) with n lark or juirtiquct his 
sole (*<)n)]ianiuii for a thoui^and luiloH." — 
Forhrs, Or. A/nn. ii. 46r) ; [‘irid od. ii. 72. 
Ill ii. 109 he writes PendallJ- 

1815.— “PandaulB were oroetcd opposite 
the two priiicijMil fords on the- river, where 
under my modieal Mijierintendenee skilful 
natives provided with eiiu-de-liiec and other 
rcmodics were eonstiintly stationed."- />r. 
APJxfHzif, in xiii. 329. 

PANDABAM, h. A Hindu .'isceiic 

niendiiunt «d tlie (so-called) Sndra, or 
<‘veii of a lower ca.sle. A jiriest of tlie 
lower Hindu castes of S. India and 
<V\loii. Tamil, 'pamjaram. C. P. 
Prowii .says llie Piuttldnuu is ]»ro]H‘rl> 
a Vaisliiiava, luit, oilier aiitliorh aj»j»ly 
the name lo Sana priests. I^'l'lie 
Ala/ira.'! Gloas. derives tin* word Iroiii 
Skt. jin)njn-ramf(i, ‘ vv li it e-coloured.’ 
^fessr.s. (’ox and Stuart {Mo it of N. 
Arrot. I. IJ^U) derive it from Skt hltdo- 
(lofidrn^ ‘a tcmple-t re.isnrv,’ wherein 
were emjdoyed tliose \\ln» Iwni re* 
nouneed t.lie woild. “The Pandarams 
seem ,to receiv e numerous recruits trom 
the Saivite Siidra i-astes, wln» choose 
to make a profe.s.sion of pietv and 
wander aliout he^'^diif'. They are, in 
reality, v'ery lax in their inodes oi hie, 
often drinking' li<(nor and eatinj; 
animal^ ^kkI furnished hy any respect - 
able Siidra. They often serve in 
Siva teiiijdes, where they inaki* nj> 
garlands of flowers to decorate ilie 
lingaiii, and Mow hrass trumpets wlien 
otlenngs are made or jinxesHions take 
].lace» (ibid.).] 

1711.-". . . Hut the destruction of 50 
or 00,000 papodas worth of pi am . , . and 
killinp the Pandamim , tliose are thinps 
W'hich rnuko IiIk doniunrls really Mtrry 
ttKj much justioo with Lhoni." - Ijotlor in 
II. 163. 

]717.--‘‘. . . Braman-s, Pantarongal, 
nnd othor holy men.’'- P/ii/tipn't 
18. 'Hie word is here in the 'J'umil jiliiral. 

] 718.-— “ Abundance ol Jiruinanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . . . flocked topother." — 
y'ny/n. o/ die (Jujtpel, ii. 18. 

1745.“- "On voit ici nuel<|imfoiH Ioh Pan- 
daranm nil Penitens qui out en p^ilJriti' 
ape ii Bcnpiilc ; ejuund iis retouriient ils 
np]iorteut ici uvec grand soin dc I'eaii dn 
dans dos pots on vases bion fomids.” 
— Anrbfrt, Alim. in. 28. 

c. 1760. -'“The Pandarame, the Ma- 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thonisolvos 
yield to the force of truth." — (Jrune^ i. 252. 

1781.—" Ijoh Pandarone no sont inis moins 
r^vCr^s que les tSanuunt. Ils sont de la 
secte de Chivon, se barbouillent toute la 


figure, hi poitnno, et les bras avoe dies 
cendres de boiu&e do vacho," Jtc. — A'oan^’mt, 
8vo. ed., n. 113-114. 

1798.— "The other figure* is of a Panda- 
ram or Soiuissey, of the tlass of pilgrims 
t<» the vari«ms pagodas." JU'iinatit's \’iew oj 
U lUftostau, prcfa«*e. 

ISOU. — “In I'hiTti the Pi’ijorii (see POO- 
JAREE) or priests m these 1eni]»les are all 
PandarumB, who are tin* NiJr/rc.s deili(*a1od 
to the service of Siva's tenij»k*s. . . 

Jim hanan'n AIiimih, Ac., ii. 338. 

1809. "The ehief of the j»agod!i (Ikmies- 
wiiriim), or Pandaram, waiting on the 
I b4M(*h "- IaI Viili'iitm. 1. 338. 

! I860.- "In the isl.md of Nainativoe, to 

j tin* siiuth-wi'st of .lafna. there was till 
I Tce<*ntly a little teiii|ile, deilu*at<*d to the 
g4»(ldess .Naga 'I'ainbiriin, in which i*oiise 
er.iteil serptint>* were leiiderlv rcari*(l b_\ the 
! Pandarame, and davU fcil at the expense of 
till* worslnjipers. ' - Tmiunt (V///o/<, i 373. 

PANDARANI, n. i*. The name of 
a ]n»rt of Miilali.ir ol great lepul.ition 
111 llic MnMli* Ag(*^ a name wlmL lia.s 
gone tlinnigh ni.iiiv cnriou.s eorrii]> 
lions, lis jiosiiiuii IS dear enmigli 
liom \’,ii*l lii*ma's st iiem»*n 1 tlnil .iii iiii- 
iii’uabited i.sland ■.lo<»(l ojtposile at tliive 
league.s dl.stanie, wliicli must la* I lie 
, “Sadifiee ]io( k ’’ of our diarts, [Tin* 
I .Moi/rf.s GUmis. uleiilifies it with (’ollam | 
’ Tin* iUiiiie uiipeai’s Upon no modern 
' iiicji, hut it .still attai lies lo a mi.seruhh: 

' li.sh mg Milage on the site, in the fonii 

, Pantaiani (ap]>ro\ lai. 11' 20'), a 
little way north ol Koilandi It h 
. s«M*ii helovvMli Ihli Pat uUi’.s not lee tliut 
Paiidamni aH’orded an <*\ceptional 
slielter to shi]>])ing during tlie S.W. 
moiiKoon. T’his is referred to in an 
iijIeresLing letter to one of llie pre.Meiit 
I wTiters from lii.s frieinl (’ol. (now^ Lt - 
! (leii.) H. H. Sankey, (’.P>., K.K., dated 
Madras, 13lh Fehy., IHHl : “One very 
extraordinary feature on tlie coast i** 
the occurreiii'e of mud-hanks in from 
1 to 0 fathoms of water, which have 
the effect of hreaking hoth surf and 
.swell to .siicli an extent that sliipH can 
run into Hie jiatc.hes of water ho 
slielteied at tile very height of the 
monsoon, when tlie element s are rag- 
ing, and not only find a jierfeetly still 
sea, hiitaie aide to land their cargoes. 
. . . Poasildy the sniigiieas of some 
of the harhours frequented hy the 
Ohinese junks, such as PandaTBJlif 
may have, heeii mostly due. to hunks 
of this kind ? By tlie way, I suspect 
your ‘ Paridarani ’ w^os nothing but the 
roadstead of Coiilete (Coiuandi or 
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<Jkit*lan(iP»()f our Atlas). I’he Mjister 
AMcnrlant who at-i“oni]»uiiiod me, ap- 
])earB to have a f»ood opinion of it as 
an anclionij^e, and as well sheltered.” 
[S(‘e Lngatij MaUibur, i. 72 .] 


1 -. l]r)0. - “Fandarina is a hmn Imilt at 

Urn mouth (»f n river wludi conio*< from 

Mittnhdf (flee MALABAR), \^)lL.‘rl' vussuIh 
from Imliii ami SimJ ant-lifu. 'J’ht* 

inliabitjinls arc rich, lhi‘ iiiuikots well 
su})j)lii'fl, ami trade fluunshiiiK ” hldnsi, 
in Ell tut, 1 . !l(). 

1296 "In the year (12%) it was j.n»- 

hiltiUjcl 1<i incrtliiiiits wlm traded m (mo 
nr costly jirndiu'ts with Ma|i.irli (M.i'h.ir nr 
t'oronuuiih'l), iVi nan ('1 and Fantalaina, 
lliroo fomijin kitij/dnin , In I'xjiort any ono 
nf thorn nmif tlian the xalnu nt .Ml, 000 ////// 
in jiajior money.”— f Vo /c xv [nuitln i>l l/<r 
Munnut }hiii((.\tii, i|no1oil hv l‘utttln(‘i, Muti 
J‘ut. iia-J. 

c*. moo. — “Of the cities on the .shoiothc 
first IS Sindahur, then Fuknnr, (li<‘n the 
country of .Manjarur, then the eoimtrj* of 
Hill, then the eonntiN of (Fandarama*).” 

JiashiduJtt 1 ) 1 , in E/hol, i. t»S. 

L. n2l.--' Ami (he forest in whieh the 
pe)\]»er j'rowedi exiendelh for a ^rot)d IS 
tla\s' journey, and in that lojest there 
lie two cities, the one whereof is called 
Flandrina, and the other Ctfiti/tlttt" (see 
BHINKALI). - J' l uir (ttloruy in Culltot/ 
Ac., 7r>. 

c. l.'klS. - " From Jloddfattan wo proceeded 
to Fondaraina, a I^reat and hue tow.i with 
jrardons and hazars. '(’he Musulnriiis there 
siecujiy three (puirtors, each liavinp its 
niosipie. ... It is at this town tliut the 
ships of dhina pa.ss the wnitci ” (t.e. the 
S.VV. monsoon) —/hn Uatuta, iv 8\ (t’om- 
}>are Jittlfiru holow.) 

c. 1442.— "'J'he hiiniMe author <if this 
narrative haviiif? received his order of dis- 
missal dojiartod from ('aheiit by sea, after 
having passed the ]ioi'l of Bendinaneh (read 
Bandar&nah, and see MANGALORE, a) 
situated on the roast of Melabar, (ho) 
reached the port of Man^;.ll«)l. . . .” — 
A Ixl If rrazzdl, in Jiidm ni A I7/< (Vwf., 20. 

1198.— ". . . hum lupar ipio so ehama 
Pandaxany . . . pur ((UO alii esta.va Ikuii 
porto, e quo alii nos anmriisaomo.s . . . o 
c|ue era costume qiie os navios ijiio vinhain a 
esta terra pouHiisom alii por estiirem seguros. 

. . ." — llutnrode Vasco da iiomi, W. 

]r>03.— "Da poi focono vtla ot iii vn 
Iiorto (le dicto Jto chianiato Fundarane 
amazorno molta gfito e6 artolaria et delibor- 
orno andaro verso il regno de Duchm. . . 

— LeUer of Kiivg Knumuel^ p. 5. 

c. 1608. — "Quosto capitnnio si trovh nave 
17 de morcadanti Mon in nno porto so 
chinia Panidarami, o eombatt^ con nues^ 
le quali se messeno in terra ; ^)or modo one 
<lue8to capitanio niandh tutti li soi coponi 
lien armadi con un baril de |iolvere per 


* Thill Im the tnie reading, see note at the place, 
4md J, H. At. Soo. N.H. 


caduun copano, e mine fuuco dontro detto 
navi do Mori ; o tutte quelle brasolle, con 
tutte quelle spieziono che erano carghe por 
la Mocha, e s’interide ch' erano motto 
riecho. . . .” — Leonardo Ca' Mosser, 20-21. 

1610. — " Here we remained two days, and 
then departed, and went to a place which 
is railed Pandarani, distant from this one 
day’s jourijcj', and which i«< subject to the 
King (»f C’aliciit. 'I’hi.s place is a wretched 
aftair, and lias no por( " — Vartht-ma, 163. 

1.616.—" Kiirthor on, south south-east, is 
another Moorish place which is called Pan 
darani, m winch also there arc many ships ” 

Jlurhosu, ^ .62. 

in lliiwlandsou’s 'JVanslation of the Tohfat- 
nt Mujahidin {<h Trand. Fund, 18118), the 
iijiiiie is habifii'iily niisreiicl Fnndn’mk for 

Fundaraina 

]r»8f). — ‘ Mnrtiii! Afonso . . . ran along 
the eo:i’,t m M iireh of tlie ftiiiooS, the giillejs 
i ami caravels Ueepinp the sea, and the foists 
I hugging the shore And one morning they 
eauio .suddenly on Cunhaleinarenr with 2.6 
/uitao.^, which llic others liad sent to collect 
nee ; and on catching sight of them as they 
e.'iine along the coast towards the Isles of 
Pandarane, Diogo dc Keynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother 
. . . and Diogo t’orvo . . set off to engage 

the Moors, who were muiierous and well 
armed. Anri Cunhalc, wliou he knew' it was 
Martiin Afonso, laid all pressure on his oars 
lo douhio the i*oint of 'riracolc. . . ." — 
i'un'ea, iii. 776. 

PANDY, s. Tb e most current col- 
loipiiiil name for the Se]»oy mutineer 
(luring 18,67-58. The surname 
[Skt. Fanih'tn] was a very common 
one among the hiph-(.a.«te Sejioys ot* 
the Bengal army, being the title of 
a Jot [got, gotra] or subdivisioual 
lirancli of I lie Brahmins of the Upper 
Provinces, whii'h fiirni.she(] many men 
lo the ranks. “Tlie first l,w'o men 
hung” (for mutiny) “at Barrackjiore 
were PandieS hy caste, hence all 
.sepoys were Pandies, and ever will 
he so called” {Jiuiirchicr, as helow). 
“Ill the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
ni the (piarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known as the guntn 
Pandy ” (Af-’fo Keatimje). Ghantd, ‘a 
gong or hell.' 

jyj^pr 1 fool the entire 
eoiiftdoneo 1 do, that w'e shall triumph over 
this itiiquitou.s combination, 1 cannot feel 
gloom. 1 leave this feeling to the PaJldieB, 
who have sacrificed honour and existenoe to 
the ghost of a delusion.” — If. Greatked, 
Letters during the *Siege of Helhi, 99. 

,, "We had not long to wait before 
the line of guns, howitzers, and mortar oarta, 
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chiefly drawn by ole)ihant8, soon hove in 
sight. . . . Poor Pandy, what a pounding 
was in store for you ’ . . —/ionnhin , 
Eight Monthf' i'ampaign against the liengal 
iSepog Aring, 47. 

PANGABA, PANGAIA, ». From 

the qudtfitioiis, a kind of boat iisjmI 
on thi* E. I’OfiMl of Africa. [Pyranl 
de Laval (i. r)3, Hak. Soc.) Mpcaks of a 
“kind of laft called a panguaye,” on 
which Mr. (Iray coninicnti? : “As 
Rivara jaunts out, Pyrard mistakes 
rhe us(‘ of tin* uoi'd panguage, oi, a'* 
the Portuguese write it, jimajain, 
which was a .small .sailing (‘anoe. . . . 
Rivara .sii>.s the word is still used in 
Portuguese India and Africa for a 
two-masted barge with lateen sails. 
It is mentioned in Lanca.slir’s 
(Hak. So( . ])]». b, 6, and 20), wlnie it 
is described as being like a bulge n ilh 
one mat .sciil ot coco-nut lea\es. ‘The 
barge i.s scu\ed together \Mlh the 
nnde.y of trees and junned with 
wocKlen piniies ’ See also Alh, Gnu in 
Hak. Soc. iii. ]». 60, note; and I)r. 
RurnelPs note to Liiis<holen, Hak. 
Soc. 1 . j). 32, where it ajipcais that the 
word i.s used as early as l.bOb, in Doni 
Manoel’.s letter.”] 

[1513.— Pandejada aiui Panguagada aic 

iiMpd for II sort of bout near Mulauca in 
ll’Andrndc’s better t<» AllKMjuer<iue af ‘22 
Peljy ; and we have “a Pandejada laden 
with .siij)plies and aniiK"ni India Office MS., 
Corjto (fhronol(>gicf, vol i J 

— “. . . divcTH Pangaras or boiiics, 
which are pinned with wcaxlen pinneH, aUfJ 
sowed together with Palmiio cordes ” — 
Barkci , in Hakluyt, ii. .'iSS. 

l.'itJH, — “In this fortres-se of Sof.'da the 
(tapiuiiie of Mosvniifngut hath a KacUir, niid 
twice or thnee e\ery ^erc lie seiideth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which sailc 
along the shore fetch gold, and bring it 
to MOMavihapit . I'hesn PangaiOB are in.ide 
of light planks, and sowed togellier with 
cords, without any naile.s. " — Lmschvtm, eli. 
4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

1616. — “Each of these burs, of Quihniane, 
CJiimamn, and bimbo, allows of the ontmneo 
of voHHoh of 100 t<ins, vi/.., galoots and 
pangaiOB, loaded wdth cloth and provision.^ , 
and w’heii they enter the river they dis 
charge cargo into other light and very l<»ng 
l»oats called almadias. . . — Jiaranu, 

Jifcada, 53*1. 

[1766.— “Their larger tioats, called pan- 
guyi, are niised some feet from the sides 
with reeds and branchos of trees, well ImmiikI 
together with small -cord, and afterwards 
made water-firoof, >titb a kind of bitumen, 
or resinous substance." — tSruSf, 2iid od. ii. 13. 1 


PANGK>LIN, s. This Iwiok-naiim 
for tlic Maim is Malay J*am/uln)nj, 
‘the creature that rolls itself U]>.^ 
[Scott says: “The Malay word is 
pnuf-yulivq, traitsciihi-d also penip 
gulimj ; Wixim^au pengihnfj. It meaii'i 
‘roller,’ or, more literally, ‘roll uji.’ 
The word is formpd from (johng, ‘rolk 
wrap,’ >Mth the deiiomiiiatne jircti'^ 
]>(•-, which lakes hefon* g the form 
peng." Mr. Skeat rein. irks that the 
moflerii Mahiy form i.s teng-gilimj or 
seiiggiling, l>ut the Litter .seems to bp 
u.s^(i, not for the but for a kind 

of centii»e(li- whicli rolls itself ii]». 
“'I'lie word pangolin, to judge by 
Its form, .sliouLl be derived from 
gnling, wliicli iiiean.s to ‘roll over and 
over.’ Tin* word pnngifiiLng or jn'ng- 
gnlinrj in the required .sense of Mains^ 
docs not exist in .standard Malai. Tin* 
word wa.s eilber derivefl trom some 
out-of-llie-wnv dialeei, or was due to 
.some mi.suiidei'-t<iiidiiig on 1 be part of 
the Kuiope.iiis w bo first adopted it.” 
Its Use in Kligllsli bigilis w Itll Pelili.ilit 
{Synapsis <ij Ijuinlrnpi'rl^^ 1771, p 32b). 
Adam Jhnt gp-es a dissection of tin* 
aiiiiu.d in A->Lnt. ii'cs. ii 3.'')3 wip/.] It 
Is tin* Miifiia pentMiU't gin of Linn ; 
<*.illed t'l Hind. InijrkU H.c. Skt. vnpn- 
Litd ‘adamant rejitile’). We ba\e 
.sometimes tliought that the Mani« 
might have lieeii the cns'iturc wliicli 
w'liM .shown as a gold-digging ant (sei* 
Jinsfurk hvhiv,) ] was not tlii.s also tin* 
creature that Bertraiidon di* la P.roc- 
(|uieiv met with in the di*aert of Ga/a? 
When piir.sued, “it )»egaii to cry like 
a cat at the ajiproai h of a dog. Pieiic 
de la Vaudrei .struck it on the bin k 
w'ith the jHuiit of bis sword, but it did 
no barm, from being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon.” A.l>. 1432. (V. 

HWight’a Knrlg Tmvds in 7 ‘h U dine, ]>. 
290) (Holm). It IS remarkable to find 
the .sUitemeiit that tlie.se ants were 
found in tlie posses.sion of the King of 
Persia recurring in llerodot u.s anci iii 
Bushe k, with an interval of neaily 
201K) years ! We see that the sugges- 
tion of the Mams being the gold- 
digging ant lia.s been anticifiated by 
Mr. Blakesley in liiH HmdotuH. [“It 
i.s now understood tliat the gold-dig- 
ging ants were neither, as ancient.** 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since siqiposed, large Bnimula 
mistaken for aiils, but Tibetan miners 
who, like their desccndaiita of tba* 
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])reflenl day, }H'cierre,d working their 
iiiincB in winter when the {imen soil 
■stands well and is not likely to trouble 
(hem by falling in. Tin* Sanskrit 
word p^rilikt denotes botli an ant and 
a partieiilar kind of gold ” (MrCrindle^ 
Avrient Jndin^ if.s Jjimsiutihtj Alexander 
the (ireat, ]». 341 | 

f li.c. 44.'t — “Iloro ill iJe*'ert, there 
live iiiniH the siuid grciil ants ni m/o some- 
what les*. Ilian dogs, hut bigger tlmn foxos. 
4'he Persian King lia*' a nunilier of them, 
whu'h hiive been < night h_\ liie hiiuterN m 
11 m hind wlierent we ,iro sjii'iiUing . . ” — 

Jbrod 111 . 10‘J { liav / 1 nno}i\ ir.) 

Among presinl*- h* the (!. 'I'lirk 
from the King fif IVtsiji . “in hi*' innsitati 
ferieris anirnanto*', «[n.'ileiii luemini di< turn 
luisse .illiitaiii /niinKinu Itii/uvui niedioens 
<•.11118 magnituiiiiK', mord.ieem adnnidnni et 
.‘■.levam." — /tiish’/mn (ifnni IGlfh 

PANICALE, s. 'rills 1 ^ mentioned 
h\ Blnleoii (vi. 223) as an Indian 
•disease, n swelling of tin ieet. ('die 
Ix liere jii'dlMhlv ibe 'ramil kdl, ‘leg’ 
'I . I 1 ." I lie 'I'ainil n.'inie lor what 

is (‘(million 1\ called Cochixi Leg.] 

PANIKAR, PANYCA c'^e., s. 

j\l}ilayal. futinbin^ ‘a fencmg-inaster, 
;i teacher’ (Mill, pauiy ‘work,’ hmany 
‘doer’J, lint at j»resent. it inoie nsnally 
means ‘an a.st rolog(*r,’ 

lhl8.— “And there arc Acr> .sUilful men 
who toac'h this art (fencing) and they arc 
•eailod Panicars." — Havhiwt, 128. 

ir»r».‘i. — “ And wlicn (the Niiire) eotims to 
the age of 7 voara he is otiliged to g<» to the 
fencing-sehool, the ni.astor of which (whom 
thoY call Panical) they regard ns a father, 
on iiceount of the instruction he gives them.*’ 
— Jiarro!<, I. ix. Jh 

1654. — “'I'o the panical (ui the Factory 
at (tochm) 300 mi a month, which arc for 
the year 3000 eeijt." — »S. Boftlfio, Tomlm^ 2-1. 

1556. — “ . . . aho Jlfli armn caualleiro 
ho Panica n ho onsiuou."— /h de (»eo«, 
( 7iro»i. 51 . 

1583. — “'I’lo maisters which teach thorn, 
be gradiiiits in the woa|KinH which they 
toaon, and they boo culled in thoir language 
Panycaes.” -VantaHeda (by N. L.), f. 36r. 

1599.—“ L’Archidiacre pour asHuror tia 
fiersonno fit apjiollor (lUohiuoN-una doa prin- 
cipaux Maitru.s d ’Arnica de sa Nation. On 
nppollo coH Gens'l^ PanicalB. . . . lls aont 
extromeiuont rodoutoz." — Jm Crote, 101. 

1604. — “The deceased Panloal had- en- 
gaged in his pay many Nay res, with obliga- 
tion to die for him." — Outreero, lielacion, 90. 

1606. — “Paniquais is iho name by which 
the same Malauores call their masters ot 
iunoe ." — OouveUf f. 28. 


1644. “To the cost of u Penical and 4 
Nnyrc.s wlio serve the factor}’ in the con- 
veyance of the jieppor on rafts for the year 
12,960 n’s." — Ihnarro^ MS. 316. 

PANTHAY, PANTHE, s Tln.s 
IS the mime apjilicd of late years in 
Pmrma, and iii intelligence coming 
Inmi the .side of lJurma, to (he Muhoni- 
medaiis of Vunmni. w ho estiiblished a 
brief iiidejieiidimcc it Talifu, lietween 
lHf>7 and 1873. The origin of the 
iiame is exceedingly obscure It is 
lid, as Mr. Jjabei- assures us, used or 
IsimMii 111 ’\'u]iuini Itself (/.c, by the 
i'hinegi). If must be remarlu'd that 
the usual Jbnmese name for a Mahoin- 
iiiedaii is Tiifhij and oik.* would ha^e 

beiUl imbued to ,SU])])0SC Punfhe be 

a lorm of tin* same ; a.s indeed w'e .see 
that (leu. Fytclie liii.s staled it to be 
{lii'i'iiut. Post <’11(1 i’pscat, li. 297-8). 
J>ul Sii Ailbui’ Pliau-c, n Iiigli 
aiilhoritv, in a note wnth which be 
liiis fa\ouri>d us, obseives; ‘Panth6, 
1 believe, comes from a ( ’liine.se word 
.sjgmfvug ‘native or iiidigeijous,’ It 
IS quite .1 modern name in Ibirnia, 
and i.s applied exi iusnely lo the 
('liine.se ^labommedans vvlio come 
with caravans frtim Viinnaii. 1 am 
not, aware tliat they can be distin- 
guished irom other (‘iiiiie.se caravan 
traders, exeiqit that they do ?iot brim/ 
h((tns fur sale as the of hers do. In dress 
and appearance, as well as in drinking 
samsliu (see SAMSHOO) and gambling, 
they are like the otlier.s. Tin* vv’ord 
/Vi-f/i/ again iS tlie old Iluriuese vvaird 
for ‘ Miilioiuniedan.’ It is ajijilied to 
all Mabommedans other than the 
Cliine.se Pnnfhe. It is in no w’ay con- 
nected with the latter word, but is, 1 
believe, a corruption of Pdrn or Fdrsiy 
i.e. Persian.” lie adds:— “The Bur- 
mese call their own indigenous Mahom- 
niedans ‘ Pathi-Kiila,’ and Hindus 
* Hifidn-KnUi,’ when they wish to dis- 
tingftish between the (.wo ’’(see KT7LA). 
The last suggestion is highly jirobable, 
and greatly lo Is* preferred to that of 
M. Jacqiiet, who supposed that the 
word niiglit be taken from Pasei in 
Sumatra, which was during part of 
the later Middle Age.s a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam, in tlie Eastern Seas.* 

We may mention tw'o possible origins 
for Pantile^ as indicating lines for 
enquiry : — 


* Bee /ourtk At., Ber. 11., tom. vlil. SASi. 
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a. TJu* litle Putlki (or Poitsi., for 
the former is only the liunnese hs]>iiig 
utterance) is very old. In the remark- 
able Chinese Aeeount of Camhoja, 
dating from the year lillKJ, \\hich has 
been translated by Abel-Remusiit, 
theie is a notice of a sect in l/ainbo)H 
called Passe. The aiitluU' identities 
them in a passing uay, u ilh the Tito- 
fi.se, but that IS a term mIucIi Fah-hiaii 
also in India uses in a vague Ava\, 
apparently ijiiile inajipluable to the 
Chinese sect ]tro]ierly so c.illed. These 
Passe, the (’hniese Avnter sa>s, “ wear 
a red or white, clotli on their Invids, 
like the head-dress of 'I’artar women, 
but not so high. The\ lane editi<es 
or towers, monasteries, and iein]*Ii‘.s, 
but iKtl to be coni])aied ioi magnitude 
w’lth those of the Hiiddhi^ts. ... In 
their tenipK-s theic are no images I 
. . . they are allowed 1(» cover then j 
tow’ers and their building, s with tiles. I 
The J^asse ne\er eat with a .stiangiu- I 
to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating; they drink, 
no wine,” &c. (Pt^tnasat, Nour. M/l j 
A.*?., 1 . 112). We (aiinot be (juite Mire j 
that this ajijdies to Mahommedaiis, I 
but it IK on the W'hole probable that ' 
the name i.s tlie same a.s tlie J‘atht of 
the Jhirmese, and has the .same ap- 
plic,ution. Js’ow tlie jieople Irom whom 
the lJurrnese w’ere likelv to adopt a 
name foi the Yunnan Mahommedaiis 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese ract, who oidijiy the >nter- 
inediate countr\. The <|ue.slion oc- 
curs : — Is ]*urilh^' a ShttH term for 
Mahommedan / If .so, i*, it not probaldv 
only a dialectic Agnation of the Pa.’.sr 
of t)ambi »)a, the ]*<iihl <,f Ihirma, but 
eiitieriiig liurnia fiom a lu'w <|uartei, 
and WMth il.s identity thus disguised? 
(Cashing, in In*! Ska?) Itn.t. gnes 7Vy.s*7 
hir Maliommedaii. We do not lind 
PantJie). There Avoiild he inaii\ an- 
alogies to such a roiirse of thing.s. 

(“The name Pfiiithtiy is a jnirely IhinncM 
word, and Ims buun iidojjted l»y us fnmi 
them. The Shan word J\uig-hse i.s identical, 
and gives us no help to the origin of the 
term. Among themselves and le» the 
Chinese they arc known as Hui-lun or 
Hui-tzu (Mahuniodnnsi." J. U. Stuti, (JazH- 
tej^r Vpprr Jiurtua, 1. i. dOd.] 

b. We find it .stated in Lieut. 
GarnierV narrative of liis great e.v- 
edit ion to Y uunan that there i.s a 
ybrid Chine.se race occupying part of 
the plain of Tali-fu, who are called 


Pen-ti (see (Utraier, Voij. d'Expl. i. 
518). This name again, it has been 
sugge.sted, may po.ssibly have to do 
W’ith Panthe. Hut W’e find that Ptm-ii 
(‘ root-.soil ’) is a generic expres.si()n 
u.sed 111 various jiarts of S China tor 
‘aborigines'; it eovild hardly then 
have been ajiplied to the Mahom- 
medans. 

PANWELL, 1 1>. This town on 
the mainland ojjposite Huinbay was in 
pre-railway tmu"' a usual landiiig- 
nlace on the way to I’ooiia, ami I he 
English lorm of the name must 
I have sti'uck m.'iiiy he.sides oursel\es. 
[Hamilton (Ih'ier ii lol) says it 
sfaiids on tlu' ii\cr ]\in, wliencejuu- 
ha]»s the name] Wc do ui»l know' I hr 
(oirect lorm ; hill this one has siili- 
siantially loine down to us from tiie 
1 ‘ortiigue.se : e.p. 

1644. — “This Island of Carunia is (|iiite 
near, nlnunt frontici -place, 1«. s,i\ citn-'. of 
the AhHirs of the Kingdom of tlie Mcln|iic. 
M/, (\nuaf/t, JhiKjn, 1*111,, Alnifu, 

and Panoel *’ Hixon.,, MS f. ‘J-J7 

IMOI. -- '• J*,S. 'icll Mrs Waring that 
noiw ithslaiidini,' ilir di hate at dinner, un i 
Imt rcconiniciid.ii loll, uc propose to gn to 
j Hotnha) l>\ Panwell, and in tlir hallooii 
— liom “Curidolla, March 8. 

PAPAYA, PAPAW, s. Til is word 
.seeiii'' lo he from AnieiiiM like the 
insipid, not to sa\ mist\, Jiuit whicli 
jit dciioleM ((\trini pajiayii, L.). A 
(jiiotat ion lieluw' indicates that it eame 
hy way of the l‘hili]i|iim‘s and Mal- 
arc;i I'Phe M.'ila> name, according to 
Mr. Skeat, is (nitL, which I'oiiics from 
the same Ar. foim as pateca, tlioiigli 
jnijiaya and iapayu have hren intro- 
duced ]>y I<hirf>jH‘an,s.] 'i'lmugli of 
little e.sleem, and llioiigli the tree’s 
peculiar (piality of rendering fresh 
meat tender winch is familiar in the 
j W fndie.s, IS little known or taken 
advantage of, llie tree is found in 
I gardeii.s and coni]Kiumls all over India, 
j as lar iiortli as l)e Ihi. In the N.W. 
ProMiice.s it is called liy the native 
gardeners aratiif-khtrlulut, ‘ castor-oil - 
tree-melon,’ no doubt from the super- 
ficial re.semblaiicc of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Christi. According to 
Moodeen SlierifT it has a Perso- Arabic 
name 'anhah-i- Hindi y in Canarese it 
is called J^'arangi-Iuinnu or -mara 
C Prank or Portuguese fruit, tree ’). 
The name pajtaya according to Oviedo 
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as (luotod by Littrc (“ OrirAo, t. 1. 
|). 3113, Madrid, 1851,” — we cannot find 
it ill JiamiLsio) was that, used in Cui)a, 
wliilst the (’aril) naiiif* was cdHiInti* 
[Mr. .1. Platt, iclVrrin^ to bis article in 
J)tb Ser. Notf's fl- Qmncn, iv. 515, write.s: 
“Malay jutpoffn, like the Accra term 
LjHd'fKi, IS a Kiir<)])t‘an loan woid 'J’lu* 
e\ ulcncc for (’arib oiicrin is. lirslK, 
Oviedo’s IliKftirHt, 153.") (in tin* ed of 
1851, vol I 323) ‘ltd arbol .iiic en 
esta isl.i Kspai'iol;! Ilamaii pnpuiftt, \ < n 
la lierra tiniie los ll.mian los ICsnanol*- . 
los liif^os dal ni.C'i iierco, y cii la pi’o- 
vincia <]e Nk ara;/n.‘i llaman a lal arbol 
oloruhni' Srcoiidh, iJn-lon, Pichon- 
vdiK (Prn/hi, lias; ‘.rl/w//)a/, jiajiayi-r.' 
Oili), 17H2, in. 1 H> ((|notc<l in 

N. /(■ (/, a..s,), s;i\H the Otamw word i.s 
•jKipintK"^ Stian^a* liberties are taken 
VI it li the .spelling Mr llobmson (below) 
calls it pupnja , Sir L IVlly (././I’.b'.S. 
\x\v. 232), fioppaj (u’ TTairoi 'I. Papaya 

IS ajipliot] III the l*lnli]i])iiies to Kiiio- 
^leuns who, by loii^ resi<lenc»', b.ive 
Tallen into native ^va^s and idea^, 

e. “There is also n. .sort of fntil 

rt'si«inl»lmj; tijr'., ealloil Ijv the iiutnts 
Papaie . . • peculiar to this kin^U«.)Ui " 
(I’eiii).— (f o<>/. 212. 

1.598 — “Tliorc ubo .a fruit e that eiiiiio 
out of the Sjiunisli liulies, lirou^ht from 
heyond ye PlnhiinuK or Ui J/a/urca, 

iiiid fro thence to it is ctillisi PapaiOB, 

and I'l very like a Mt'lhm . . .iiul will not 
prow, hut jilwaies two topetlier. that is imilo 
and female . . . lUid wlieu ihev are duudod 
and set apart one Ironi ttio othei, then they 
vield no friiile at .ill. . . . 'I’tiis triiite at the 
tirst for the stmiipeness thereof was iiiin-h 
osteomod, but now tlu-v account iml o{ it” 
- Liimhuif n, 97 ; llb.’.i. Sot n, .‘J.M. 

e. 1<)I{0.““ . . Pappaes, (Joeoos, and 

I’liintainN, all sweet anil delieiou.-. . . .' — 
Sir T J/rHnr(, ed. IGlio, p. 3.50. 

c. 1035. - 

“ 'rhe Pairria e’hnsti and the fair Papaw 

Now hut a s(.i»fl (prevnntmp Nature's Liivv) 

In half the eirele of the lia.sty year, 

Project a riiailo, and lovel> fruits do 
wear.” 

M5t//^r, Ilatllr of the Sontmrr Isf/aiuis. 

16.58. — “ Utriutue Pinopuaipi (iims. ct 
f(cniina), Manioeiru Lu.s.tani.s dicta, vulpo 
Papay, cujus fruetuni Mutmna voeaiit a 
fipiira, quia niaininao in.star jtomlot in 
arhoro . . . oarnu lutea instui iiieloiiuin, 
Hod wipore ipnobiliori. . . — (hil. J'i*oni9 . . . 

Jndiav utrtu^tpic Jie AiUma/i JUt'dicd, 
Libri xiv. 159*16(). 

1673. — “ Here the flouri.shing Papaw (in 
Toutti like our Melons, and us big, but 


* See also De Candollr, Plantet Cuttiv^n, p. 284. 


prowinp ou a Tree loaf’d like our Fig- 
treo. . . — Fryer, 19. 

1705. — “II y a nu.sHi des ananas, des 

Papkes. . . Lull her, 33. 

1764 - 

“ 3’hy temples .shnrled by tho tremulous 
])alui, 

Or (]uick papaw, who.so top i.s necklaced 
round 

With numerous row'.s oi paiticolourod 
fruit." (irn, inner, Suyio (June, iv. 

[1773.- “Paw Paw. 'I’his tree rises to 
20 foot, HonietimoH .siiiple, at other times it 
I 1^ divided into .several liodios.” — J/t/t, 480.] 

1878 - . . the III Ilk popey as clustering 

beneath their coronal of stately leaves." — 
i*h. /{ohtnsoii, Jn Mij hidiaii (ra/de/i, 50. 

PAPUA, n.p This name, which i.s 
now ;ij>p]iofl pciKTicnlly to the chief 
r/icp of the island of New (fiiinea and 
re.scinhliup trihe.s, and sonielimes (ini- 
jiroperly) to the great i.sland itself, is 
a Malay Wf*id pupuioah, or .sometimes 
pnwuh-puu'dh, meaning ‘ fri/.zle-hnired,’ 
and was applied by the Malii}.s to the 
])eople in ipie.stion. 

1529.— “ \n(l as tho wind full at night 
the ve.ssel was lai ricd in among the islands, 
where then arc' stroiip eumuits, and got 
into the Sea of the Strait ot Miipalhac.s,* 
where ho eneoiintorcd a great storm, so that 
hut for (jod’s meri^v they had all been lo.st, 
and so they were ilrivcn on till they made 
the land of tho PapuaB, and then tho ca.st 
winds l(epau to blow .so that they could not 
sail to the MoIueca,s till May 1.527. And 
with thi'ir sbiy in these lands much people 
ptd ill uid iiiauv died, so that tiny came to 
Molneea much .shuttered." — (Jorrea, iii. 
173-17*1. 

1.5:53. — (Roforrmp to tho same history.) 
“ 'I'houco ho went off to make the islands 
of .'I eornun people called Papuas, whom 
many on aecounl ,of this visit of Don .lorge 
(do Mune/es) call the Islands of Don Jorge, 
wrhicli lie east of llu’ Moluccas some 200 
leagues . . — linrnig, IV’. i b. 

PABABYKE, S. Ibirmoae pdra- 
heik ; the nnnic giviMi l,o a spccie.s of 
writing l)ouk whnli is commonly used 
111 llurma. It, consi.sl.s of jnnKT made 
from th(» hark of a. .s])ec. of dnpkrie, 
whii’li i.s agglutinated into a kind of 
jia.stehoard ;nid hlackeiiefl with a jiaate 
of charcoal. It is then folded, .screen- 
fushion, into ;i note-hook and written 
on With a steatite pencil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
(Janara ; and from La Louhiire we see 


• “ K Joy dar no golfam do estmito de Magnl- 
hiliis “ i (iniiiiot cxjilaiii the usi) of this name. It 
must tie uiiiiliod here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timur. 
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tlmt il is or was usocl also in Siam. 
The ('aiiara hooks are called hujatam^ 
and are described hy C^il. Wilks under 
the name of cudduttum^ nirruttnm^ or 
oirrut {Il'ist. Shf'trhrx, Pref. I. xii.). 
They aj»pear cxa(tl> to resemhle tlie 
llurmese piirti-bcik^ evcejil that the 
.siihstenee hlai keiied is lotlon cloth 
instead of ])a]ier. “H'lie ^^rltlng is 
similar to llial on a slat*-, and ma\ he 
in like manner riihlted onl and re- 
newed. It is jii'rforineil h\ a pencil 
ol the holnpum [('an hahijta] or hifut. 
o/ifiris: and tins iiinde nt wnliiif^Mas 
nnt only in ancient use for re<-<ti(ls and 
]»nhlic dociinieiits, hut .still unnei-'- 

ally employed in Mysoor hy merchants 
and shopkeejicrs, I have even .seen a 
hoiid, regularly witnessed, enteredi in 
thfi ciiddiittu7h of a merehaiil, ]>rodiu-ed 
and received in evidence. 

“Tins is the word hirirt, translated 
‘]ialm-leaf ' (of course eunjetturall} ) in 
Mr. C'nsp’s tran.slat ion oi Ti]>]»'k»'.s 
legulatiuns. 'J'he Sultan juohihjied 
jls use 111 recording the jnihln a« - 
eoiints ; hut altho’ liable to lu* i\- 
jiiinged, and aff<»rding faeilil\ to 
jiermiiTient entries, it is a nnidi mi*re 
durahle material and record than the 
lu-st ^^^ltlng on the hesl piip<*i. . . . 
Il is ]»rohaljle that this is the linen 
OI colUui (loth des(ril»ed h\ Arrian, 
fioin Nearchii.s, on uhich the IndiaiLS 
Miot^.” {Strabo, XV. i. (17.) 

UiRS. — “'J’he Siaino«c riuike I’ojior of 
old Cotton nip". and IiKowim- of ihc t»ark 


6\)dnli.s; the whole hody heiiig 
covered wdth ulcera, wdiile the sufferer 
rajndly declines in strength. It .seems 
to arise from insutlicient diet, and to 
he analogous to the ’pdUajni wdiieh 
causes havoc anKUig the ]>ea.sants of 
S. Euro]>e. The word is a]»parentl> 
flringhee, ‘Enroju-an,' or (in S. India) 
‘ J*ortiignosi‘ ’ ; /Hid tin,- would point 
perhajis li» associiit ion with syidipit,. 

PARBUTTY, This is a name 

in ]»arts of the .Madras PresidencN foi 
I a .suhord in.it c \ dlage odieer, a writei 
under the patel, soiuetinii's thevillage- 
( I lei, «.Vc., also in -^oine pl.u es n .su]»ei- 
I intemhuit Ol m iiiagt i. li i>< a corrii]* 

I tion of 'J'eliig and ('an.iri'sc jiarujiatl i, 

' jianipofti, .Main, .ind Konkani, ]nh- 
juitifft, Iroiii Ski. jouiiriff/^ ‘ em])lo\ 
meiit.' 'J'he term treijiiciitly ticiiii- 
jin old Port , documents in sin h tonus 
] as pnpotim, Xc We jiresiime that tlie 
(livat Itiike (;iud.i\ omiii.i pf//v7/') 
lia" Used 11 in i In* Amdn i^i'-d jf*im ai 
the htMd oi this alia It', loi thoiigii 
We c.iiiiiot lind It in hi'J 1 >espat ( lies, 

(inr\\*M}(VA EjpUnatt nm of Indmn Trri/i 
giM*- “Parbutty, wnler to tlie I'alell 
j (See helow.] 

I Ififir. ' . ’I'hat no iml»elicM>r sli.iil 
Mer*.« M" soiotaii r, ehroff i /<// /'c/c), mocud 
dum, naique (si e NAIKi peon, parpatruu 
rollf( tor {'iiinudm), eoiisnililc (' 
inteipreter, j»ro( ai.itoi , oi solicitor in court 
lU'i HI am other ollicL' or t li.irpi' h\ winch 
I lh<‘\ rn.c} in uii> wcij wli.it(\tT exercise 
! aiithontv over ('lirisiiiom , . — /^ecm -7 


of a 'free named Ttm im , , r»ui ilieso 
I’ajiers h:i\e u pre.at de.d lesn Ivjualitj, 
Body and Wluteness than ours. 'Hio 
Siameses cease not t<» write tbeMc^ni with 
China Ink. Yet most fr<K|iientl} the\ Id.ick 
them, which readers them snmot tiei , ;oid 
pives them a prealer lK»dv , and ttieii lhe^ 
write thereon witli a kind of < Vfo/o»/, wlneti 
is made only of a clausli l arlli dry d in the 
Sun. Then Books are not liound, and con 
Hist only in a very lonp heuf . . . whuh 
they fold in and out like a Pan, and the 
way which the Lines are wrote, is aer-ordinp 
to the length of the folds, , . — Ju la 
Loiihirr, Sum, K.T. p. 12. 

ISSf) Booths for similar poods are 
arrayed against the corner of tho palace 
palisades, and at the very gate of the Palace 
is the principal mart for the stationers w'ho 
deal in the para-beika (or Black Books) and 
fitoafcito pencils, which form the only ordinary 
writing matorials of the Burmese in their 
tranaoctioriii. " — Yule, Miuwn to Aiu, 139. 


! tif (If Sun ft! ('tHfia'il ft' (’ua, in -ln7i. Pott. 
i Itn' ut. fuse. ‘1, 

j IHrK) — “ In case of failure in the pajmeiii 
, of theso instalments, the crops aro seized. 

' and sold By the Parputty or uec'oniptant c»f 
‘ till' diMsion."— /La/c«Hfo<'.s Mijhoi*, n, 151 2. 
j 'I’Be wcird is elsewhere explained B\ 
BiiLhaiiaii, us “ tlio Iwud person c»f a //(*/'// 
in .Mysore. " A //c7»/f/ ((/'armreseand Mainx.i 
hflmlt I IS a suB-division of a talook (i. 270). 

1 1803. — “Neither lias any one aright to 
eoiiipel ail} of the inlucBitunts, much le.ss 
the partieiilur sorvuats of the government, 
to attend him aBoiit the country, as the* 
.souB hdar (see SOUBADAB) obliged the 
parbutty and fiateol (see PATEL) to do, 
rcinning Before hi.s horse." — Wellington, 
1 . 323. {Stauf, 7><r/.),] 

1878.— “The staff of the village ofBciaks 
... in riiosi places compnseH the following 
inoiiilierH . . . the crier (parpoti). . . 
Eonaeca, Sketch of Goa, 21-^. 


PABANOHEE, a. An ohfltinate PABDAO, R. This was the popular 
chronic disease endemic in (ley Ion. name among the Portugese of a goM 
It has a superficial rtisemblaiice to coin from the native mints of Western 
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India, whicli eiiUircd largely into the 
■eai’ly currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of tlieir own coinage, of 
constantly degenerating value. 

^I'liere could hardly he a better word 
vilh wliitdi to associate some connected 
■jiccfnint of the coinagi* of PortiigiicMe. 
India, as the fxtnhiu rnii'i through its 
whole hislor\,and I gi\c svum* spiice 
|o the suhjecl, not With anv idea of 
weaving such a hislorv, hut in oi-de^ 
to iurnish I< w lonm'cled no1i‘i on 
the siiltject, .10(1 to «()'U*et sonic 
llagrant eirors oi wnlcis to whose 
Avorks 1 naluiallA turned for hel]> in 
such a special mailer, vitli little result 
e\t cyil, that of hciiig ]iu/./le(l and 
mish-il, and h<i\ing time (»ccupicd in 
salislying mysell regai’ding the errors 
alluded 1(K The su)»|ect i^ in ilscll a 
Aerv dilheull one, ]»crple\»-(l as it is hy 
lh(‘ rarity or iiiacccssilulily ol hooks 
dealilaj vMlli 11., h> llie e\<'‘ssi\e 
iM,nt\ (it would seem) ot specimens, 
hy the hirge use in the I’oiluguese 
set.lleiiicnls of a \arie(y of native 
coins in addition to those from the 
Goa iiiiiit,* liy the freijuent .shifting 
of nomenclature in the higher eoins 
and constant degeneration ol >;'lm. in 
tilt' coiiLS that, retained C)ld luuiies. I 
welcomed as a ho]>efiil aid the ajipear- 
aiice of Dr, Gersoii D’Acunha’s 
trihuh<ms in the Study of hido-L%hi(tiic 
N iimismat Irs. Jiiil. tiiough lliese con- 
1 rihiitioiis atl'ord .some usctul lacl.'^ and 
ri'fereiicc's, on the whole, from the 
T.aritN with which the> give daUa for 
the intrinsic \alue of tlie gold and 
silver eoiii.s, and from other defects, 
they seem to me to leave the subject 
ill utter chaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de G. Hirch a])])end.s, 
in regard to monel ary values, to lus 
tTanslation of Alhocpienpie, more to 
he eoninieiided. Indeed l)r. D’Aciiiiha, 
when he goes astr.ay, seems sometiiiie.s 
to have followed Mr. Ihivh. 

The word pardao is a iNirtugiiese (or 
])eahaps an indigeiioii.s) corrujition of 
Slit, pratdpa^ ‘sjilendoiir, majesty,’ &e., 
and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 

* Antonio Nuimz, “Conitarlor du Cum del Rey 
noHO Hnnhor," who m I.IM conunlod the l^rrodm 
/V.S0A da Ymdia e (uy Medidm e Aluhedds, nays of 
Jiiii in piirtlnilar : 

“The nioiieyH hero exhibit sueh variatioiiH and 
such dilTerenceH, that it ib tmposHible to write any 
thing certain uboiii them ; for every month, every 
X days indeed, they rise and fall in value, accord* 
ing to the money that enters tlie place " (i). 28), 

2 u 


D’Acuiiha says, from the legend on 
some of the coins to which the name 
was ajiplied, e.g. that of the Raja of 
Ikkcri in .Caiiara: Sn Pratapa 
krishm-rdya. 

A little doubt arise.s at first in 
ilelerniiniiig to what coin the name 
pftrdao Avas originally attached. For 
111 the two carle t occiirrences of tin* 
word that we can quote — on the one 
hand A hdurraz/Jik, the EiiA oy of Shah 
lliikli, makes the purtdh (or parddn) 
half of till' Jlirdhn (‘hoar,’ so called 
fioiii till* J’.oar ot Vishnu figured on 
Mime issues), A/7u, oi Avhaf wt* call 
pagoda; -whilst on the other hand, 
luidcATco Vartlieina’s account seems 
to identify the pnrdao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
Ibal il Avas to the jjagoda that the 
I’nrt ugiiesi* fiom the heginning of die 
16th cent HIT, ap]»Hi*d the nanie of 
jiardao d'ouro. The moiiev-tahles which 
<•.‘111 he directly formed from the state* 
nients of Abdurraz/.fik and Vartherna 
vespeLii' ely are as folloAvs • * 

Adduuhazzak (A.n. M48). 

3 .litals (eop])er) . 1 Tar (silver). 

6 Tars . . . - 1 Futuiin (gold). 

10 Fannins .1 Partftb. 

‘JPartftba . . Varaha. 

And the re/v7/(« weighed al)oiit 1 Afitkkdl 
(see MISCALL), o<]iiivalent to 2 dliidrs 
Jio/>r/,u, 

VaHTUKMA (A.D. UiOf-r)). 

16 (fas (moc CASH) -- 1 Tare (silver). 

16 Tare . . - 1 f'anaiii (gold). 

20 Ftiiiaius . — 1 Pardao. 

And the Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than tho Horaphini (sco XERAFINE) of 
(.'airo (gold dinar), hut thicker. 

The qiie.stion arises Avhether the 
vttrdiui of Ahdnrrazzfik aavis the double 
jiagoda, of AAdiich there are some 
examjiles in the S. Indian coinage, 
and lus purtdh therefore the same as 
Vartherna’ s, i.e. tlie pagoda itself ; or 
whether his vordhu Avas the pagoda, 
and liis imtidh a half-pagoda. The 
Aveight Avhii.h he a.'^sigiis to the vardha^ 
“about, one iinthkdl^' a Aveight which 
may he taken at 73 grs., does not well 
suit either one or tiie other. I find 
the mean Aveight of 27 different issues 
of the (single) hfm or jiagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s Tahlesy to be 43 grs., the 

* 1 invert tlic similar table given by Dr. Dadgor 
in hiB notes to VarUiema. . 
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niaxiinuin lieiiip 4r) grs. And the fact 
that hf)th the En^■()v’^s wrOJui and the 
It^iliaii traveller’.s ]i((rdao c(Hitaiii 20 
faiiains is a siidii^r argument tor their 
identity.* 

In furllier illustration that the 
pardao was recognised as a half hint 
or pagoda, we (jiiote in a loot-note 
“the old anthnietii'al lahles in whuli 
accounts are still kept” in the south, 
whndi Sir AValler Elliot (‘out rihuted 
to Mr. K. Tlioiuas’s cNcidleiit Chmuih'n 
iff tli€ PatJuiu Knxfs of Jhlhi, 

&c.t 

Moreover, iJr. D’Acunlia slates that 
in the “ New* ('oiKpK'sl.s,” iir ]uovinci*s 
annexed to Goa only alioui 100 \ears 
ago, “the a('((»uijts weie kepi until 
lateljT 111 sanvoy and vixiiiti pagodas, 
each of them heing diMded into 2 
praUpS ...” &c. (p. 40, 

As regards tin vidiu* of the pitnhto 
d’f)}/ro, when adojited into the Goa ciir- 
rcncy by Alho<jiUT<|ue, Dr. D’Aciitiha 
tells us that it “ wa.s eiiunalenl to 
370 rm-, or U'. GW. j. Engli.sh.” Vet 
he accepts the identity of thi.s pardno 
d'nuro with the hdn current in We.stern 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
representative, a com which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recogni.seil 
equivalent of 3A rii]»ee.s, or 7 sliiUings. 
And doubtles.s this, or a few ]a*in'e 
more, wiis the intrinsic wilue of tlie 
pardao. Dr. D’Acunha in fact has 
made his cah illation from llv jnrscvt 
value of the (imaginary) m. Seeing 
that ii 'inihf I now reckoned ecjual to 
a dollai, or r»()d., we have a single 
rei = ^d.,, and 370 rm — l.s, Gid. It 
seem.s not to have occurn'd to the 
author that tlie m might have de- 
generated in value as w’ell as every 
other denoiiiimition of money with 
wliich he has to do, every other in 
fact of which wa* can at thi« moment 
remember an> tiling, except the ]»agoda, 

♦ The iHHiiftH ol fanams, q v.,]iave been uiflmlr; 
but they have not varied mueti In weintit, Ihoiii^h 
very p-eatly in alloy, and thernfore in tin* ininilier 
reckoned to a payoiiu 
t " 2 KunjuK- 1 dnf?nla 

2 «lii«alttK ^ 1 chuviilu ( - tliH jiHiiam or 
laiiuin), 

2 oliaval(is-l hoiia (othe pratapa, mada, 
or haJf “pagoda, 

2 honnas- 1 Varfiha (the liQii or pagoda 
“The gan.Ja or unit ( = J funani) jh tlie rati, m 
flaiiHkrit ruktika, tlie seed of the ahrus." — op. ttiL 
p. 224, noti'. See alno Bir W. Blliot’a Coiim of S. 
Indui, p. fiO. 

} 8(K) re{« in the equivalent In the authoritieH, ho 
fur an I know. 


the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Yet the fact iif this degeiiPratiou everv- 
w'liere .stare.s him in the face, (\irrea 
tells us that tlie cruzado width Albo- 
qiierqiK* struck in l.'ilO W’as the just 
equivalent of 420 rnn. It Ava.^^ in- 
dubitably the same as the cruzado of 
the mother country, and indeed A. 
Nunez (15.'')4) giA'es tin* same 420 
as the equivalent, ol the cruzado d^ouro 
dr Portiujal,, and that aiiiomit also for 
the Venetian scipiin, .md ior the 
.'^ultuui or Kgy]»l i.iii gold dniar. Niuif/: 
adds that a gold loiu id’ ('aniba\a, 
which he calls MadrafaxaO ('J.v.), was 
Worth 12Gu to 1410 ni.\ aciordiiig to 
Aariatioii*- in weight ainl exchange. 
AVe have seen that tliis niii.st liavo 
been the gold-molir ol M n/,iH‘ar-Shah 
IJ. of (Jn/i-rat (J.'>1 1-1.")2G), the weight 
of whiili Ave li-ani IVoin E. Tliom.is's 
b( ink. 


From the Aenctiiiii sii|mn (eon- 
teiit Ilf piuc gold ,VJ’‘J7 grs 
value nid I ) tho value of the 
m at I '*• will 1*0 . . . Id. 

From the Mii/.dfar Slifdii inohr 
(weight !'•',» gi-s Aiiliie, if pure 
gold, ) \!iliie of rn at 

1 140 . . 0 272//. 

Mc.'.'i value of />/ in l.’ilJi . . . 0 2l»S//. 


< /. ni'irethaii li\c limes it« jirc'.eiit Miliie, 

Dr. l>'J^(•unlla him.si'lf inioriii«s us 
(p. r>G) lliat ill the bi'ginning of the 
J7lli ceiilur\ the Venetiiin was worth 
GOO to 720 rris (mean 70, A /vis), w'hil.st 

E\eii t In* jifiinid sterling, Sinn* ii u*in»‘s«'nt(*d 
a ]ioiuii| ol sihi'i steIlMlK^, inn eoiiK* down lo ono- 

oii dwindling' an it lias done hilely, oiii ]ioiiiid 
might yet jiistitv its nuiiu* iigiiin ! 

I liiive l••nlnrkt’d idsewlmi* 

En*i \ body scM'iiiH to In tifkled at Iho ootiim 
tliuL the Si'otrh Pound oi Jiicrt was only 20 junini. 
NoImmIj finds it fiinnv that llie Kioncli or lUlian 
J.irtrur Pound n ordv 20 lialfjieiiro or IhhhI” 1 
liiiM* not been iiIiIh to trun* bow liigh Urn m bn- 
gun, but file inaniriUi eiiU<i(‘(i lifo uh ti golfl iiiner, 
e(|iii\alent to the Naracnn nnd midHii— ■<' 

t I riilnilute all gold value, s in thi.s jjajior at 
tlioHii ol tlie ptrMeiit Engl mb eoiniigH. 

UeHiiieHthe giudniil dnpreciiitiun of the Poitiigal 
tei, I luoliilnniiLlv notined in thm impni, them 
wttH iiitnuiiired in (ioa a reduction of the m locally 
below Ihfi rri of Portugal In tlin ratio of 1ft to H. I 
do not know the hiatory or innlnTHtund the ohjocfc 
of Hiich u change, uoi do J nee that it atfectH the 
culciilntioTiH In tlim article. In a table of vuJiieN 
ol coiiiH c'linniit in PortuguoHO India, given In tlio 
Annofg AJariti inuH of J844, each coin ih vuhied both 
in iiew o/Ctoh and In Reis of rortugoL, liearlng tho 
uIjovo ratio. My kind correRpoiideut, Dr, J. N. 
Foimoca, author of the capital Hwlnry of (!oa, tell* 
me that thiH wan introduced In the Iwginning of 
the 17th century, but that he has yet found no 
drx>umeut throwing light upon It. It is a matter 
quite ajiart flrom tne Mecular depreciation of the 
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the j).ag()(liL WMH wort h 570 t,o 600 rein 
(iiu'iin 585 rein). 

These state II itmts, as we know the 
intniisie \aJiie of the seciuiii, and the 
a])inoxiniate value of the ])agoda, 
enahle ii?5 In ealeulate the value of the 
?ri of al lout ]6(K) at . . . 0’16d. Values 
of the Diilrei gueii in Milhuni’s 
Orii'utaJ Commertt^ and in KellNs 
(\tinhint., eiiaMe to e'itiuiale it for 
I lie i^ii'lv years <i^ the last ientur\. 
We lane then the progieshne de 
lenoration as i illows : 

\aliio of iri HI the of 

tlie Jlilh eeiituiy .... i 

\ able of m 111 the lictiiiiniTi^ of 

the 17th eentiiry . . . O-JIk/. 

Value of n'l in the lie^Miiiiiiip: of 

the lOtli teiilur ) . . 0 ()t> to O.OtltW. 

\ alue of m at }iieseiit . . . 0‘U(.»</. 

Vet Dr. l)'Aeunlia has valued the 
coins of 1510, e.sl iniated ui n at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Ihrch has 
tlone the same * 

The iVirtiiguese theinsehes do not 
seem evei toha\e .slrmk o,,l<{ j„ir<laos 
oi jitigodas. Tin* gold eoin of Alho- 
<iuer(iue’s coinage (1510) uas, ^^e ha\e 
seen, a nn;<uln (oi nian url), aii<l the 
next coinage in gold was hy (jarcia de 
Sii in 1548-0, mIio issued coins called 
Sttn Th<)iin'\ \\orlh 1000 rc/.s, say ah<mt 
£1, 2.s\ 4</ ; M'lth halves ami ouarlers 
ot the same. Neither, acconling to 
D’Acunlia, v\as there sihi'r money of 
any im|iortance coined at tJoa from 
1510 to 1550, and (he coins then issued 
were silver San d'homes, called ahso 

* Tims AllMiqiicrqlic, irturimi^ to lCiun]iC ni 
I.^i04, goes fi “ Morn isli ’ pilot , wlio cnii icd him In 
!i new coinsf Ktniialit troin (’amiaiuirf to Mo/aiii- 
liKjiH*, H backshish ol Mio ii~(uios, this isf\pliiniiMl 
ns £'’i— u mild mMiiilic»’iici' lot Hia-h a In 

truth it vus iiciiih JILM, the cnt^nulo ahout 

the nuiih- UN t hr Nr(|uin (sro i. p. 17). 

The mini at ilou was fanned out by the .same 
Ki'ciit man, alter the eonqiiest, tor lUKI.WHI oo, 
amnimtini', we are told, to .£I‘J5. It v\aa leiilly 
£c:o(iii 41). 

AlbncpieKiue demaiidsn.s ransom tospare Mn.scnt 
“ 10,000 xerulins ol gold." And we are told ta tlie 
truiiHlator that Ihis riLiiHoin ol n weultliy tmdiiig 
eity like Muscat nmoiinted to £i'.2'i. The com in 
rpiuhtion is the tinhrufi, or gold dinar, us much ns, 
or more than tlie Hiifpiin in valuci, and the num 
more tlian £6000 (i. j.. 82). 

til the note to tliu first of these cases it is said | 
that tlie criurudn is “u silver com (lormeily gold), 
now equivalent te 480 rets, or iihoiit 2.s Eiiglihh 
money, hut proliuhly worth much more relolively 
in the time of Dulbdqiierqiie." “ Much more rela- 
tively " means of course ttiat the 2 n. had much 
more purcliasing power. 

This is a very common w’ay of speaking, but it 
IS often very fallaciously applied. The change 
in purchasing ]iownr in Jvdia generally till tlie 
beginnl^ of last century was protiably not very 
peat. There is u curious note oy Gen. Bnggs In 
hlB tranBlatloD of Firlshta, comparing tlio amount 


patiicde.H (see PATACA). Nunez in his 
I'uhles (1554) dues not liieiilioii tliese 
[ hy eitlier uuine, but meiitioiib re- 
1 ptiHt,t*dly yardaos^ which re])i-esetit,t‘d 
I 5 .silver tangan^ or 300 m«, and tlieae 
I D’Acunliii .spcriks of as silver ((min, 
Nunez, a*' hir as I can make out, does 
j not s]ieak of llieiii as coins, but rather 
implies that Jii actoiint so many 
taiiga.s of silvei were ret koned as a 
fMirdfw. Latei in tlie century, however, 
we learn from Ikilbi (1580), Barrett* 
(1584), .ind Liiisclioteii (1583-89), the 
]>i-im i]ial curiviK \ of Cloa consisteil of 
a .silver coin callc*d .rent fin (see XEBA- 
FINE) and piDiltio-jtrafiyij \^lllch was 
woilli 5 tnngon^ e.iili of 60 nin. (So 
these had been from the beginning, 
ami .so they continued, as is usual in 
[ sutli cases. 'I'lic .scale of sub-multiples 
reniaiiis the wiiiie, wliilst the value of 
the divisible coin diniimshes. Event ii- 
uIIn the lower denominations become 
iiilinitesimal, like I he numnrdis and the 
7 c/s, and eilhei* vani.sh from memory, 
or .survive only as denominaLioiis ol 
account). The data, such as they are, 
allow us to cjilculaic the jmrdao or 
'juiafin al this lime as worth !/<. 2d. to 
4.S. (id. 

A century later, Fryer’s staleme]il 
of eipiivuleiits (1676) euahles us to use 
the stahilily of the Venetian sequin as 
a gauge ; we th(‘ii tind the tantfa gone 
down to 6r/. and tlie pnrdao or xei'nfin 
to 2.s‘. 6d. 'riiirl v years later Lockyer 
(1711) tells us that, one rupee was 
reckoned eq^ual to H perdn. tVilculat- 

htsitfil by ViriNhlii to lia\o bctMi paid by Uus 
llitliiiiiiiii King, abuiit A ]> 147 U, rh tbe hiiiiuiiI 
cost of a boilj of 600 linrHC, with the cost of 
a Diilish curpK ol Irregular horse of the Bamo 
siiengUi III IlnggN s own time (sav about ISl.'i). 
The llalmuim charge was S'lO.fKKi Ifs. ; thii llritish 
« liaige am, 0(10 Us A eorjiM of the same stNCgth 
uniild iiou eost the Ilritish (iovemmeiit, afucar 
us I eiiii eulculate, 287,800 Its. 

The ]»ricc of nil Aiab horse imported into India 
(then u great Imtile) was in Marco Uolo’s time 
ulKUit thrmi times what it ^^aH in um own, u]! to 
18 .M). 

The siilniy of the (lovernoi at (ioa, c, 1 . 660 , was 
ROtMl miauion, or nearly £-1000 n \cnr; and the 
sRlaries of the commandaiils of the foitrcBBOB ol 
Goa, ot Malaeea, ni I'lo, and of nasaaiii, 000,000 
rr/fl, or aiiniit . 4 * 870 . 

The Halary ol Ibn Ilatiita, when .ludge of Uelhi, 
aliout 1340 , was HKlOsilvei /iinA-u-i or doinru as he 
calla them (imicticttlly 1000 rui)eo 8 )a mouth, which 
was 111 addition to an ttHsignmenl of ^u]lageB bring- 
ing in .6000 Utuka.'i a year. And yet ho got into 
dent la a very few yeuiH to the tune or 66,000 
fantoli— Ruy £ 5,600 1 

* Dr. D'Acunha ha| Hot thiH English traveller 
down to 1084 , and iiilrodncoH a quotation from 
him In illustration of tho comago of the latter 
period, in his quaBi-chronological notea, a newig 
element In the eonfUBion of hiB readers. 
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ing the Siiriit Hu]>ee, which iiwi} liaAc | 
hccn probiihly his standard, still l*y 
help of the Venetian (j». 262) at abiuit 
2,s’. 3d., the pimhio y\ou\d at this tune 
lie worth Is. (\d. It must haw de- 
]treeiated still I'lirtlier b\ 1728, when 
the Goa iiinit began to strike rujM*t-v, 
^\lth the etligy of Dom .loan V., and 
the half-rupee ajini opt lated the de- 
iiomiiiatioii of And the hall- 

ru])ee, till our own linie, ha^' ( •uitinued 
to he sii st \led J ha\e foimfi no later 
\ ablation of the G<»a Uupi-e t han that 
in f’ro/KfpV s ('I'honiasV i-d ]> r>."), 

llte iudn.itions ot whnh, taking the 
Company's Kujiee at 2^, would make 
»t 21d. Tin* juirdan tlu'ivlore would 
re]»resenl a ^allle of lO^d, and there 
we lea\e it. 

fOn this Mr. ^Vhlt^■^^•a\ 

‘•Should It be intended to add a iu»te 
to thi.s, 1 wnidd suggest that the 
remark.^ on coinage commeneing at 
]'age 67 of my Pme of the }‘ur1infnt 
Power tn India be e.vumined, as al- 
though I have gone to Sir H Vid»* toi 
much, some pajier.s are now ac<fssibh* 
which he does not ajiyiear to ha\« si-en 
There were two pardoos, the jmrdoo ' 
d'ouro and the ponhio de tiitaia, the 
loriner of 360 7 V'a/,«i, tin* latter of 3<H') 
Tins IS clear fjom tin* I'orol of Goa of 
Dee. 18, 17r)8 (1 ndia Ofhc e MSS. PoJi- 
nihu Vltuimarijw), A\hnh ]>,iss,ige i" 
again (pn>l.ed in a note to Fasr of 
i)\v Arihiv. I'orf. Ori<'nt. j» 326 .A)» 

pareiitly pofecoons were ongiiiallv 
i(»ined in ^alue equal to I, he jmidito 
doaro, though 1 sav (ji 71) their vabn* 
is not r<'(*ordrfl 'riu* poticoon was a 
silver coin, and when it was tampere<l 
with, it still remained ot tlie mmnnal 
value of the pardoo d'oura, and this 
was the cause ol tin oiitt ly ainl of the 
injury the jK*o])h* of (hia .sufb*Ti(l, 
There were monies in (it)a whnh T 
liave. not .shown on ]i. 60 7'liere was 
the tivnga hraven used in revenue 
accounts (see Nuiwz, ji, 31), nearl\ 
but not quite doulih* tin* ordinary 
lanr/a. This money of account was of 
4 hnrfjninrns (see BARGANY) each of 
24 hamrucos (si;e BUDGROOK), that l.^ 
rather over 111 reals. The wdiole 
<mostiou of coinage is difticult, because 
the coins were coiiliiiually being 
tamjiered witli. Every ruler, and 
they were iiurneroug in those days, 
stamped a pi(*ce of metal at his 
.. ^^ leaaure. ana the trader had txi 
its value, as a subject 


of tlip ruler he was under conipiil- 
KlOll.”J 

1-144. — “ In thi.s country (Vijnyanogar) 
they liavL* threo kiuds of immoy, luudo of 
gold !iii.\ed w’ltli iilloy*« : tme cftllcd nuaha/i 
weigliM alwait one miiJilaf, efjinvaltjiit to two 
diniir*. ln/uio . the second, which iv eallud 
pertab, the half of the first , the third, 
called to mini, is ui|iioaIciil iii value to the 
tenth part of the l.mt ineiitiotied coin. Of 
tlu*sc tiilTcreiit corns the to mm is the most 
I Useful. . . Ahdiirniz-.Cd, in Indai tn 

I A 17// fV///. ),. 2t) 

j c. b'lOl-.O . judid l.^dO “ ] <l(*]iarted 

from the i'it\ of ll.ibuli aforcs.'ud, and went 
1 toaiiotlicr I'.l.jiid, which . . is called Ooga 
lOoalaiid which ]ia\s aunuall\ n> the Kuie 
of I)cc;iii lltOOU jr, ,1(1 rlucats, called hy,theni 
pardai. These pardai are smaller than the 
ser.iphim of I'.iiro, hiil thuker, and liavo 
, tw.i flexils st.'tni|)ci| (Ml iMie side, arid /erl.'iiri 
lei ters oil the oilier, ” — Vnithrmo, pp llh-JlU. 

> ,, “. . . his inoiifv eiMisjsis of 11 

' pardao. us 1 have s.dd Me also coins a 
silver rnoiuN ealled t.ire (sci* TARA), and 
others of e"M, twenty of winch go to a 
' }iiii(loo. and are railed tiinom. And of these 
' -lii.lll ones I,f sil\ei, tliere sixteen to .i 
! f.iiioin . p, I ’10. 

. I.*d0 -“Meunwiuk tin- (hnernor (Alho- 

, <jiKr<|Ui‘l talked I'lih rarlam of oiir people 
v.fio were g«>lii' millis, and undiTst.HnJ flie 
alluration ol gold and sil\ei, and also witli 
irohlsiMiths and mom }, - ehangers of tin* 
eoiintn wlio were ^^ell .ir ipi iintucl with th.it 
husii.e.ss Thei'i' were iti the eountrj par 
daOB (if gold, worlli III gold lt(>() riitn. unri 
als/t a iiionei of good Milver whteh they 
(.ill hargnut/M (see BARGANY) of the value 
of 2 rinfnmy, ulid (i niom'y of ropj»er whu'h 
the\ cull futzumtfi It (see BUDGROOK), "f 

the Mihui of 2 nm. Now all tliese the 
(Governor aent to have weighed and assiijed 
And In* caused to he mnde of their 

pro|ier weight of 420 tun, on which he 
figured on /me side Die eriKss of (’hnst, uml 
on the other ii aphore, which was the device 
, of the King l)oin Manuel , and he ordered 
tliat this t'tnzndo wfuiuld pass ju the ]»laee 
I (tfoa) for IHO ?v/.s. to jirevent their hoing 
; exjM*rled . . . and he ordered silver mom- . 

! to f»e atriick which wiia of the viiluo of .i 
I bargany ; on this money he caused to hr* 
i hgured on one aide a (Jreek A, and on the 
I other side a aphere, and g-ave the coin the 
j iianio of K^jU’ro . it was worth ‘2 Vnilavtn , 
[ also there were half rtfMra.'i worth one 
j unit' . and he made Uuzonmut of eopjier of 
the weight belonging to that coin, with the 
I A and the ajiluire ; and each haztirut'o he 
, rlivided into 4 coins which they called 
; ir/Hiyt/initi (.see 8APECA), and gave tlio 
I hazartiotn the name of fftttyi. And in ohuiig- 
ing llio erurndo into thoae sniallar coins it 
was reckoned at 480 rew .” — Currnif ii. 76-77. 

l.'ilO. “ ITioro are curront hero (in Bati- 
calu — aue BATCUL) the pardaOB, which are 
a gold coin of the kingdom, and it is wortli 
here 360 reie, and there is another coin ef 
silver, called dama, which is worth 20 reis. 
» . — BarboMu, Lisbon ed. p. 283. 
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1516.— “ There Ih used in this city (Bie- 
Tuigur) and throiighmit the rest uf the King- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malnhar nn oxen and ushcn ; and it ifl 
all hcjiight and Hold foi pardaOB, which are 
made in some places of ibis Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Hora m, whence 
they are called kouhts.'' — Harbom, LiHhon od. 
p. 297. 

- “ Hu* Sinani iiiercMltirom indies 
exapccto, <[U() cum, pmpior atroces ^loctuus 
|>r()jH)sila> iis <jui ad\cijuTn sine tide puVilica 
intr«.Klu\onnt, Firdaie ducentis iran-t-gi, ut 
ino in ('antomni 1 r.tjicial." Siti. /'Vom. 
Jiorf'ut , I’ragac, 1(1(J7, IV. m\ 

l.V.li - 

“ It. Jict us mount our lairscs and take a 
ride in the country, and as wc ndc you .shall 
tell iiM‘ ulmt IS the meaning of \i.nntoKi 
(soo NIZAMALUCO). as y. lu have fpc<[uoiitly 
mentioned such a i>crsou. 

“ O 1 can tell you that at once ; it 
the nainc of a King in tlu‘ Hagalat (read 
lialagat, Balaghaut), who«<c father I often 
attended, and the son also not se often. 1 
receiv'd from linn from tma to tnuo more 
than Vj,00() pardaos ; and he otliTod me 
an iiiconic of *10, 000 /luxtuiH if 1 wonhl p;iy 
him a visit of several months ever} lear, 
but this I did not acccjit." — foornt, f. 35.1/ . 

1584.--“ for the money of (lou there c- 
a kind of money made of load and tin 
mingled, heing thukc and tound, and 
Ntamped on the one side uith the sphc.iro 
or glolie of the world, and on tin* otlier 
Hide two arrows and live round.s , * and 
this kind of money i.s called 
and I.*! of tliom make a Miiton of naughty 
money, and 5 rinfoix inal.c a tangu, and 
4 make a taiiga of l<asc money . . 

and 5 tntxjo'i make a .scraphinc <tf gohlf 
(road ‘of silver’), whnli in marchamlii'ts is 
worth 5 tiingus good money : lait if one 
w'oulil change them into bfxnrmhtes, he may 
have 5 tangas, and 16 hasaruchie.s, which 
matter they call rujaififtn, and wlion the 
bargain of the pardaw in gold, each jiardair 
is meant to be 6 tangas good money, :J but 
in murchaiidixc, the vse is not to deiiiaiind 
^tr(lauu‘.s of gold in Cloa, e\cc]>t it bo for 
jewels and lior.scs, ior all the rest thej take 
of soraphins of silver, per nduiso. . . . The 
ducat of gold is worth 9 and a halfc 

good nuuioy, and yet not st4ible in price, 
for that w’hcn the ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tuntjas and 53 
fourth partes, and 10 tanyiis, and that i.s the 
niost that Ihey are worth. . . .” — IT. lUimt, 
in IJak'L ii. 410. 1 retain this for the old 

• “ 8 phighe " in llalbi. 

■f "Serajivno tii argento " {iltiil ). 

t ‘*\tnahdn at parla tii mrrfffi d’om a’lntetulnun, 
langhe 8, tH Immta mmuta ’’ (Balhiy Tliis does net 
mflan the old panUto d'otiro or coldnii pagoda, a 
seiiHC which apparently had now in’roine obaolete, 
but tliat 111 dealing Injewuls, &c., it was usual to 
aettle the price ni jwrdaos of b gom] tangas Instead 
of 6 (os we give doctors guineas msteud of j[ioundH). 
The actual }iagoda$ cj gold are also meiitioiied by 
Baibi, but these were worth, new ones 7^ and old 
OiiM 8 tangas of good money. 


English, but 1 am aoTij to say that I find it 
IS a inero translation of the notes of Gasparo 
Baibi, who was at (4oa in 1580. We learn 
from Baibi that there were at Goa taiirfa* not 
only of g(K)d money worth 75 Inufarnccki, and 
of bad money worth 60 iMutanicchi, but also 
of another kind of Iwd money used in buying 
wood, worth only .50 bcuarucchi I 
1.598. — “ The pnneipall and commonest 
money is called PardauB Xeraphiins, and i.s 
silver, but very l)r.L..so (road ‘ b.ise'), and is 
! coyned in Goa^ 'I'liey have Saint Sebustinn 
' oil the oiui side, and throe or four arrows m 
a bumllo on the other side, whn h is as much 
as three Tcstimcs, or thicc hundred Pfn'i 
I'ortingall money, jind nseth or falleth little 
ics.se or mole, according to the exchange. 
Thoro IS also a kind of iiioncy which is 
called Tangas, not that there is any hik h 
coined, blit are so naiiiod oriely in telling, 
five Tangas i.s nn«i Pardaw or Xeraphin, 
baddo mniici , for you luiHt iinderstaiido 
that in telling they have two kiiulsof tnoiic_\ , 
good and btiddi . . . Wherefore when they 

buv ami si'i', they bargain forgood or baddo 
money,” eh. 3.5 ; [Hak. 

Soc. * 1 . 211, and for another version soo 
XERAPHINE]. 

,, “ 'J’hey have a kind of money 

called PagodeB wdiich is of Gold, of two«ir 
three .sortes, and are above 8 tangas m 
value 1’hey are Indian ami Heathenish 
money, with tho feature of a Devill upon 
them, ami tluTcforc they are called I’agodes. 
There is another kind of gold money, which 
is <vdh»d I'f Nf'ttdftdf r.\ : some of Venieo, and 
.some of Turkish ctune, md are commonly 
! (worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. ^’hore is 
I \et another kind of golde called S. Thomas, 

I beeuu.H 0 Saint Thomas i.s figured thereon 
I ami Is worth about 7 and 8 Tangax ■ Thoro 
are likewise lliullcs of 8 w’hicli are brought 
from l‘ortingall, and arc Ptirdutotv ifi- limtuH. 

[ . . . 'i'hcj arc worth at their first coming 
! out 1536 Reyc.s of Portingall , and after are 
; ray.so<l by exehaunge, as they are sought 
I for when men travcll for China. . . . They 


use in Goa in their buying and selling a 
eertaiue manor of reckoning or tolling. 
'J’horo arc I'uidawts and these 

aro silver. They name likcw’i.so Pai'dairea 
Gold, and those arc not in kindo or in ooync, 
but onoly .’'o named in telling and reckoning : 
for w'hon they buy and sell Pcarles, stones, 
goldo, silver and horses, they name but so 
many PiurloKw, and then yon must undcr- 
stand that one Pniflnw is sixo Tamjna: but 
in other ware, when yim make not your 
burgaino before hand, but plaincly ^iiie 
Pardo wes, they are Purdotnta Xn-aphfns of 
5 Tunfias tl u ]'C3eo. 'J’hey use also to say a 
Pat'dnw »)f Litrtint (.see LARIN), and aro 
five Lanins for ovory Pardaw. . . .” — Ibid, ; 
[Hnk. Soo. i. ]S7|. 

This extract is long, but it is tho com- 


ilotost picture we know of the Goa currency. 
iVo gather from tho passage (including a 
mrt that w’o have omitted) that in the 
attor part of the *1 6th century there wore^ 
’eally no national coina there used inter* 
nediato botwoemthe basantci'fio, 
ihia tinio 0133JLjand tho pardMj|||||||H 
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worth 50rf.* The rintens and Uiutjas that 
wore nomiiuilly inter] losod wore mere iianios 
for certain quantities of liusarueeos, or 
rather of »<.< represented hy hasjirueoo'* 
And our interpretjition of tlio stal^lBent 
alxmt piirdnos of gold in a note uUovc is 
here expressly confirmed. 

[IfiSIi. Perdaw." f^ee under TAEL ] 

0. lf)20 — '• d'he gold fniii, Htrui-k' f>y the 
rfiis of Uijauagui and 'rding. i« called hun 
and part&b.” — Fmshta, quoted by ijiuitn- 
iii'rc, in \n. 

KU-'l — “ . . est.int eonionu de pn\ 
amc liiy a sejU perdos et demv pur nmis 
taut pcuir umn Mun-qiie pour le logis. . . 

— J/ix'ywfV, “JSl. 

PARELL, II ]i. Tile inline of a 
iiortlieni suluiilf of Ihuiihav wllere 
sl imls the ivsidi'lne of tlie (Jitleriiol 
Tile .sUitenieiit in the Jitijifrml (itr^fUn- 
lluit Ml. W. Honili\ (1776) w.i-' the 
1ii>t (Joveriior who look u}> hi> 
re-sidence .it Parell reiiuirc" exaniiini- 
tioii, ,is It ajiiaMV" tt) lia\e been "o 
n. elljiied in (b'(x*,e's liine. The 2 im 1 
l*dlll<»u of (tIikc, whiell WH Use, m 

(l.ited 1772, bill lie npiiears to Imm- 
left India about I7(>0. It seeing 
jn-obable that Jii llic following: jin.’-sige 
Niebuhr ‘^j leak o| 1763-4, the date o) 
Ills stay at Ifoiiibai, Imt as the book 
w.LS not iiiiblished till 1774, ibi.s i> not 
absolnleh eertain. Evidently I’andl 
was oeen])U‘d by the CJovernor long 
before 1776. 

“ Le.s .Icsuites avoienl autrefois un beau 
iMiivent iiur»rc« dn N’lllngo de Porell uu 
milieu do 1 Isle, mais il y, u d^j.'i jilumcurs 
ann6cs, qu’elle e»l deienue la maimm de 
campagne du (Jouvemour, et IT^lise est 
m tuellcTnunt une m.ignitiquc sallc u manger 
ft de danse, <|n’on n’en troiivc point de 
pareillo en toutes les ludes.' — Sithiihi, 
Vnffage^ ii. 12. 

[Mr. Douglas (Bomhnjf mul fP Tvdia, 
ii. 7, note) WTite.s : “Higli uj) and ont- 
flide the dining-room, and which wa.s 
the chajiel wlien l*aiel hclonged to 
the Jesuit.s, is u ])la(|ue on wdinh ih 
]» rinted . — ‘Built by Honourable 
Honiby, 1771.'”] 

IblA.—PareV is mentioned as one of 4 
uldeas, “Parell, Varella, Varell, and Siva, 
attached to the JvagfxiJi ((■a^-ube — see CU8- 
BAH) of Maim.” — Ilotelho, Tomho, 157, in 

i^ubndtos. 

c. 1750-60. — “ A place called Parell, 
V here the Governor has a very i^roeable 
country-house, which wo* originally a 


* No doubt, hdifftver, foreign eblris were used 

up smiM, and reduce the bulk of smalt 


lioiiiish** chupel belonging to the Je.suitH, 
but coiitiHcated about the year 1719, for 
Sumo foul })ractices against the English in- 
terest." — ti'rusv, i. 46 ; [l.st ed. 1757, p. 72J. 

PiAIAH, PABBIAB, &c., .s. 

a. The name of a low ca.ite of- 
Ilindii.s in Soiitln'i-n India, coiustitut-' 
mg one of the nioat^jiiiineroiis caste.s, if 
not tfo' mo.sl nuni^Vi!nis, in the Tamil 
i-mintrv. 'riiu word in it*’ ]>re.«ent 
.slntjie means j)i'o|iiily ‘.i di nniiner.’ 
Tamil IS llie huge drum, beaten 

at (crtain test i\.ils, ainl ibe bereditary 
beater*? ot it nie called (smg.j^^wirafi/an, 

()* 1 .) ‘juiTiinfin. [])i. Oppnts tlieorv 

(th'iq. Inhiihifd/its, :i 2 ifttf.) that the 
unid is .1 for 111 ot ‘;i 

' iiioimtaiiieer ’ i'* not ]»robabh- ] In 

1 the cil\ of Mailia^' this oaste foriii.s 
• one tilth ot the whole ]io])iilal ion, and 
'from it Millie (unlorliinatelv) mo.^t of 
the douie'^lits in Kin'o]ienn seiiice in 
'that jiait of India. As with other 
. lasten low m caste-rank tliei are also 
low 111 lutLilb, Ireqiinith eat ing < an ion 
and olliei obps | e uiable lood, and ad- 
diited to dunk From tlieir loining 
' into loiitait with and iindPf^^)ser\a- 
! tioti of Kniopeaiis, ino^- habit iially 
; than a}p\ .smnkir (ante, the name 
i Pity tall lias loim* to be lywirded as 
! applnable to the wbole booi of the 
low’e.st ra.stes, or even l/O denote out- 
la.Mes oi ]ieople without ant caste, 
lint tins iH liaidly a correct ii.se. 
There are eevcial < astes in the Tamil 
country coiisideicd to be lower than 
the r.n. the ca.ste of .shoe- 

iimkers, and the lowe.st caste of washer- 
men. And tln“ Purinlt (leaks oifl^the 
same disoaraging treatment to thesi* 
th;it he Inniself receives fro^n higher 
castes. The I’.iriah.s “ constituU*, » 
well-defined, distimt, ancient caste, 
which ha.s ‘ siihdivisions ’ of its own, 
Its own jieculiar ii, sages, it.s ow'ii tradi- 
tions, ami its own jeuloiLsy of ,the 
encroach ijieiits of the castes which 
are diove it .-and bclmv it. They 
constitute, jicrhajis, the most numerous 
caste in the Tamil country. In the 
iity of Madras thi*y muiiiier 21 per 
i-ent. of the Hindu jieople.” — Rp.Cald- 
wrll, u, i., p. 545. Sir Walter Ellliot, 
however, in the jaiper referred to 
furl, her on includes under fbe term 
P^aiiya all the servile class not reco^ 
iiised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to tliuir community. 

A very interiisting, tbougk not con- 
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<-lusive, (iiaruHsion of l,lu‘ t*llin61ogical 
jMisilioii of tliis class will lie found in 
Up. Caldwell’s 7>m'mWiaw (iram/nwr{^\). 
r»4U-554). Thai scholar’s deduction is, 
on the w'hdle, that, they are prohahly 
^ I )ravidian.s, hut he states, and reeog- 
'iiise.s force in, argiunents for helieving 
' (hat thi'V iiiav have descc'iidetl Iroitt a 
iMce older 171 thtt ciiiml 7’\ than the 
jiiMpev J)raMdi?nV tind i (-(lined to 
sl.i\ery hy the hisl DiaAndiaii.-! This 
la^l IS tin- view of Sir WaltiT Klimt, 
who adduces .i \aricl\ ol in1ei’( sting 
l.nls in Its t.ivoui-. 111 his jiajier on 
I In- ^ of the ]*oytilntio)} of 

tiouth ludin* 

Thus, in (In- celehration of (he 
In-slival of l.ln^ Village Coddess, ]>reva- j 
l-n( all o\ci Soulhcni Indi.i, and of 
which a reinaikal'le ai count is given 
III that pa]iei‘, (In-re oci urs a .sorl oi 
Sadinialia in whnh (lie Pariahs are 
the oMiciating jn'icsts, and (In-re are i 
several nlln-i custi iiiis w Inch ai- nm.sl 
easily inleliigihle on (In- su]>posi(ion 
tha( the P.iriahs are (In- iv]ire'M-nta- 
fives of (In- i-arljest JiihahilaiUs and i 
’lu’igmal masters ot (In- soil. In a] 
ri‘cenU 4 i»TTUminu-atnui fioni (his \en(*r- 
ahle man wviies: ‘Mv hrother 
((’oh (’. Kllio(, (Mi) 'ouinl lluMii at 
Itaipur, l(i he an ini])()rtanV and re- 
s]u‘ctahh' (-lass of t-ulti valors. The 
Pariahs Iiavi’ a sacerdotal orih-r anioiig.st 
thoniselvi^fl.’ [The view taken in the 
Madras (rlass. is that “(hey are di.s* 
liintly l)ravidian without fusion, as 
the Hiiidni7.(*d (;as(>L-s ire l)ra\i(..an 
with fusion.”] 

mistakcTi u^e of pariah, as 

iWtiymous with out (-aste, has s]iread 
in English jiarhince over all India. 
Thus live lamented Prof. Pdochmann, 
in his School (rcooraphii of India • 
“ Oiluiashs Hi-e called parialis ” 'J’he 
mine first hei-anie. generally kinnvn in 
Eurojie through Sonnerat’s Trnrels 

' Hir W. Elliot rcliMH to llm A*oka iiiHcriptioii 
<Eilia(. II.) UN lieurinn J'alofm or iianitNl 

wlUi (aioilu (oi CJiolu), Keniin, &r., UhU pountrv or 
jieople “ in the very centre of the Onivuliuii group 
. . . H reading n-Iiich, If .t liolds good, Hiip)die.s n 
HUtiHfactory explHiiaUon uf the origin of tlie Puriu 
iinme and nation' (in J. Kthnol. S(H'. N.H., IKdi*, 
Ji. 1()y)L lint appiirenily''the reading hiih not held 
good* for M Honart. r«udn the name romdya (see 
Jiid. AtU. IX. 287). (Mr. V. A HmiUi writes: “The 
(Urnur text is very defective In this important 
piwsuge, vrliich is not in tlio Dliuuli text; that 
text given only 11 out of the 14 ediclg. The 
4vi]iltul of the Piimdiyau Kingdom was ua^n. 
^he liiBtory of the kingdom ie very ImperfRtly 
known. For a diHcussion of it see Sewell, Liete 
‘a^f Antiqwmee, Madrae, vol. 11.* Of ^courae It has 
aiuthing to dn with Poriaa."] 


(pub. in 1782, aud soon Jiftar trans- 
I lated into English). In this wmrk the 
Farias ligme as the low'esl of castes. 
Tlie AJOinmon use of the l.enii is how- 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the ai)])earance in the 
Ahhe Rat nal’s famous Hist. Philoso- 
pluque dcs Rtahlissnnciits d.nis les IndeSf 
formerly read \’ery w idi-ly in both 
countrit-s, and vl(> more ])L-ihaps to its 
: u.-^* ill liPrnaidin de St. Pierre’s jire- 
jiosterons lliougli once jinpulai (ale, 
La Chauwih'c haUevm, whence too the 
nii'^pl.iceo hall) of .sentiment which 
readied il** acme in the drama of 
(’asiinir hdiivigiie, and which still 
in .some degree adlmn-s to the name. 
It slioiihl h( ;i(ld(-(l that Mr. ('. P. 
Prow'll sjiys e.viu-es.sl} : “The word 
Paiia is unknow n ” (in oar sense ?) “to 
i all n.'iti\es. nnle.ss ,is h-arned fri.)m ns.” 

b. S(v PARIAH-DOG. 

IMG. — “ 'I'ht're i-< unotlior low sort of 
(Jeutilc", who liie in desort places, called 
Pareafi^ •<J'hesu likewi.so have no (icalings 
witli aiiyiiody, and arc riu-Konod worse than 
tlio devil, and avoided liy uvorybody ; a 
ninii liecoinos eontammatod liy only looking 
' at them, and is excomnmnicntod. . . . The* 
live on the imaio t.e. yams), whiish 

are like the root of nacii or hafatc found in 
the West Indie.s, and < n other roots and 
wild fruit'." — Itarlmn, in Rnwono, i f. 310. 
'I'lie word 111 the Spanish version triuiHl. by 
liord Stanley of Aldoricy i.s J‘areni, in the 
i’ortugueHo of the Iji.sbon Academy, Parceus. 
So we aro not i|uitesuro that /’oi-rtM is the 
firofier rending, thougli this is probable. 

10‘JG. — . . The Pareas are of worse 
ostoemc."' ' ( b • Mt’thvld, in) Piirduie, Pd' 
rnmui/t, hr>3 

.. “. . . the worst whereof are the 

abhorred PiriaweB . . . they are in publike 
.histieo the hateful cxecutionurs, and are 
tliu basest, most stinking, ill -favored people 
that 1 have soene."— 098-9. 

1618. — “. . . the Hervaut.s of the factory 
even will not touch it (hoof) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaee (they are the most con- 
temned uf all, BO that if another (lentoo 
touches them, ho is oompoUed to be dipt 
in the water) w-ho eat it f reely . Van de 
llrofrke, 82, 

1672.-- ‘'The Parreas are the basest and 
vilest race (acciisttimed to remove dung and 
all iincleitnnoHs, and to eat mice and rate), 
in u word u oontemned and stinking vile 
jieoplo .” — Baldaeus ((rorm. od.), 410. 

1711.— .“The Comimny allow two or three 
Peons to attend the Gate, and a PiReir 
Fellow to keepjjl clean.”— T-orfyer, 20. 

„ “Anotbere ... is sudh a rMort 
of baeket-makera Scaven^re, people that 
Itek after the buffaloes, and other PiaftUN^ 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Puiich-houHeA 
in Madras have nut half the noise in them.’* 
— Whfclrr, ii. 125. 

1736.— “A young lad of the Ixjft-haiitl 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 
of the Kight-Hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got t(jgethor, and came in 
a tumultuous manner to demand justice.' — 
Ibid. 230. 

1717.—“. . . Barrier, or u sort cif poor 
jieoplo that eat all sort of Flo.sh and other 
things, which others deem unclean.”— 
PiuUips. Accoout, Ac., 127. 

1726. — “As for the scjuiratc generations 
and sorts (»f people who enibraeo this reli- 
gion, there .are, according to what snme 
folks Niy, only -1 . but in our opinion the> 
are 5 in number, vi/.. ; 

a. The Bnmnns. 

fi. Tlie Settreas. 

7. Tlie \VrYnyas or V(‘3 iisyas. 

5. The Siufias. 

e. The Perrias, uhom the Higli-T>iifcli 
and Danes call Bairiara." — le/rz/to//, ('/'•> 
roiti. 73. 

1745." “ Le.s Parreas . . . sont regarde- 
conime gens de In plus vile eoiidition. eM lus 
dc tou" los honneurA et pn?n»gativ«s 
(iuos-ii\ qii’on ue si^uuroit les soutlrir. in 
duns lew Piigtidoa dcs <Tentils, m duns )cs 
Kglises des .Icsmtes " .Xorlint. i. 71. 

1750.— “ K. Ks iat dor Mist von cinor Kuh, 
denselticn nehnieu die Parreyer-Weiber, 
machen runde Kuchon daraiis, und weiin 
flio in der Sonne genug getrockan siiul, s»» 
verkauifen sic dieselbigen (see OOPLAH) 
/r. 0 Wander ! Lst das d«s Kcuerwerk, das 
ihr hier halt C'— Ac., //«//»', p. IJ. 

•1770. — “The fate of these nnhapp} 
wretche.s who are kiioun on the coaM <»f 
Coromandel by the nuine of Farias, is the 
same even in those eoiintncs where a foieurn 
dominion has contributed to produce 
little change in the ideas of the poojih- ” 
liatftuil, JJtut. Ac., sec cd. 17S3, 1 63. 

,, “'I’he idol is placed in the centre 
of the building, so that the Parias who are 
not admitted int(j the temple may hmc a 
sight of it through the gatc^.” - ftr. 

1777), 1. p. 57. 

1780. — “ If yiiu should a.sk a common 
eooii/, or porter, what east he is f»f, he will 
answer, ‘the .same as muster, pariar-uw/.’ ” 
— Munro’s Sun alt ic^ 28-0. 

1787. — “. . . I canrityt persuade my.self 
that it is judicious to admit PariaB nipy 
battalions with men of resjiectuble c;ast.s. 

, . f/o/. FuHartans View of Jinf/hth 

Jntn'fgts in India, 222. 

1791.— “Lo 7ii««t/c/a’ y coiirut i»our alliimer 
an flambeau ; main il revient an jhui 
aprbs, pns d’hHieinc, criani: ‘ N'approeiio/. 

r d'ici; il y a un Parial’ Au.s.sit6t 
troupe effrayiSe cria: *Un Parial Un 
PariaU Ia> doetour, croyant que c’^^tait 
quokiuo animal f^roco, mit la main sur sos 
pistolets. ‘Qu’est ce que qu'un Parla?' 
demanda-t-il k son porto-flamlieau ” — Ii. de 
St. Purrfy La C/uiumUre Indienne, 48. 


1800.— “The Paniar, and other iinpuro 
tnbo.s, comprising what are called the 
/‘nnrhiim Jiundum, would be beaten, wore 
they to attempt joining in a I^rocossion of 
any of the gods of the Uruhmins, or entering 
anv of their temples.”- Huikunan's AJj/snirt, 
i. 20. 

c. 1805-6. The Diibashes, then all 
|xjwerful ut Madras, thre.iti'iiod lo.ss ol ca^t 
and absolute destruction to aiiN Hrahiiun 
who should dare to unveil the nij .stories of 
their language to a Pariar Fi^tufl. 'I’liis 
ropnnich of Fai mr is wliat we have tamely 
and strangely snbiiiittcd to for a long 
time, when we niiglit with a great facility 
have n.sswfii<’d the tespectabk charactAjr <»f 
Chatrunt." - - Ltltf) of l.fnd'h, in Morton's 
Alt mo, r, ed. IMk p Iwi. 

1809, — *• Another gre.it ol»staelo to llio 
reception of ( 'hnstianily bj the Hindons, 

IS the .i(lmiS‘i<in ot the PariaB in our 
Uhiirches . , — I.d. I uA /(//</, 1 . 216. 

1821.- 

“ 11 t •'t sur CO rnag(‘ une race tlAtm*, 

I ne race I'traiigcro an soin de sa j».it no 

yans iibn proiectciir, saiis temple hos- 
pitaller, 

AlMiininablo, impic, horrible an i»ouplc 
on tier. 

Les Panas . Ic jour .'i regrot los (klam . 

La terre sur son slU' los j»ortc a\oc toh re. 

Ell bion ' mais jo fronns . tu vas me fuir 
jieut-ctrc ; 

Jc suis un Paria. . . 

(\(.snno Jithniqnr, LeJ‘u)ni, 
Aote l.’Sc. 1. 

1M3. - “The Christian Pariah, wlnau 
both soots our»o, Does all llio good ho 
can .iiid l<*vos his brother.” - 7 ' 'o/kA; ’* Life 
0 / Ihtknm. II. 31. 

1873. — “The lamilas hire a Pariya (».'■. 
dniiuiner) to piTftyrm the dei-npiiation at 
their Hsulra Kali saLrlfuos "—Alltel, in Jnd. 
A /it. 11 . 179. 

1878 — “ L’hyi'otlioso la jilu-s vraisem- 
bluble, on tout cas In jiliis boureuso, ost*ellc 
«|iii suppose i|iio h* nom jii'ojiro et HjH'*cial do 
oettc race |/.^. Iho origin.iJ nice inhabiting 
the Dooeun before conUiot with northern 
iiivuderK] 6lait le imit 'pana' ; ce uiot doiit 
rorthographo c«trroet«> ost pareiya, liorive 
do /Hit'ei, ‘bruit, tambour,’ et ti trJ's bieii, 
pii avoir iu Mens do ‘ parlour, doiip do In 
parole ’"(') — lAm loirpir ,t Vniso/i, AUiidr.'t tie 
L/n(//i/stn/nf‘, Ac., I’ari.s, 67. 

1872.- 

“ KiJjiic, ordained from first to last, 

In body and in soul 
For one lifo-long debauch, 

The Pariah of the n(*rth, 

'J'ho Euro{»uun liuatrh." 

Itroicniufj, Fiji ue at the A^air. 

Very gcKjd rhyme, but no reason. Soo 
under NAITTCE. 

'rho word seems also to have been adopted 
in Java, e.g. : 

1860.— “ We Europeans . . . often . . * 
stand far behind compared with the poor^ 
pariaht.’’— A/uo; llavefaar, oh. vii. 
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FABIAH-ABBACE, s. In the 

17th and 18th centuries this was a 
name connnonly given to the poison- 
ous natnc s]»irit coiiiiMorily sold to 
RiirojK'iin soldiers and sailors. [See 

FOOL'S BACK.J 

— “'Die un\^])(>lcaoIne liquor called 
Parrier-arrack. . . .So IT. Laix/iiunif, 

in ir/foYfi, ill. 122. 

171] — “'Die ']Vi}iiK(ri, licetle, .'md PariOT 
Arack. on wliieh Midi profit .in‘»es. 

are all expeiuled 1-y tlie Inhalnlai is * - 
I.ticii/n, ].'! 

17.''1. — 1 sliuuld lie ^e^\ L,dad to lane 
wuirordur to hrini' tl'‘ up to CaleulU 

. . as . . . tile pei'pli c.iiinot here have 
the opporliinily of inloMeatiiitf and Ivillnig 

iheiiisiixes uiLli Pariar Arrack.” -In 

/.OIIIJ, 7d. 

PABIAH DOG, .s. "I'he eniiinioii 

o\Mierl»“ss Ntdlow dug, that frei|iienls 
Jill iiili.dnled ]il;u-es in llie Kast, is 
uniM-i V so called l.\ Kurn]»eins, 
no (iuniil troiii heillg .'I luwduvd ejlde- 
le.s.s animal ; often elli]»l ic.iIIn ‘pariah’ 
onl \ . 

17H!' A spei les of ihe coiniiioii 

ear, called a paiiar-dog.” — M moo, A'<in 
p. :ui. 

18J0, — “ The nuisMiiee m.iy he kejtl 
ciri ling for diiy.s, until fo. d.ly rtnio>ed, or 
until tile pan'ah dogs swim m, and dinw 
the ciirciise to the .shore.”— W’l/fmiuson, l\ 

M. ii. 2(51. 

1S2I.— “'J'ho other hoggar was a Pariah 
dog, who .sneaked down in much liodily 
four to oiir liivouae J/thff, c<l. l.S-M, i. 79. 

18771. — “ liC Musuliiian (|m vu prior ' la 
niosqnd^, iniiudit les pariaG honnis ” — 
ffrs /frtij AJoiidm, Apiil, ooih 

fl8Md. — “Paraya Dogs are found in etory 
stroot." — 7’. r. 7iLur, AJau. of Tanjore /tut. 
104.1 

PABIAHKITE, s. Tlieconmioiie.st 
Indian kite, Mdviia Curindu^ 1'^.' kes, 
notahle IVr its great nuinher.s, and it.s 
inijmdence. “They are exces.sively 
bold and fearle.ss, often .siiateliing 
niorsids oir a disli eit route from 
kitchen to liall, and even, according 
to Atltims, .seizing a fnignient from 
a nian’.s very mouth ” {Jerduji). Com- 
])are (piotation under BRAEMINY 
KITE. 

[1880. — “1 had often .supposed that the 
scavenger or Pariah Kites {AlUnts ffouiuda), 
which though gonerully to ho seen about tho 
tents, are not ooinnion in the jungles, must 
follow tho camp for long distances, and tr^- 
day 1 had evidence that such was the ease. 

• . litt//, Jungle Lift', 655.] 


PABSEE, n.p. This name, whicli 
distinguishes the dcsceiidanls of tho.se 
emigrants t»t the old Persian .stock, 
wlio left their native country, and, 
retaining tlicir Zoroa.strian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahonimedaii 
per.seculion, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz., Pdrsly 
wliich Arabic intliience.^ have in more 
modern limes c. inverted into Fdrnl. 
The Portuguese have used both Purm) 
and /Vr.svo From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Rrratt , from the tormer floubtleSiS we 
! got /‘tii'sti. It IS a eurioiis example 
! of the way in whidi ditlerent acci- 
dental mouldings of ihe same word 
come to denote mitirely diU'ereiit ideas, 
that Persian, in thi.s torm, in Western 
India, means a Zoioa.striaii tlre- 
w oi.shijiper. v.liilst Piitlii (see PAN- 
THAY;, a lhirme.se corrii])tion of the 
.same word, in Burma meaii.s a 
Mahomiueilan. 

c. 1.32M, — “'I’hepc bi; iiNo other jiaguii- 
folk i.i tlii'< India who worship tire; they 
bur) not lluir dc.ul, iioithi'r do they burn 
tliciii, but east Ihem ii;<o tho midst of a 
ei'rtain rootless tower, and there o.v]»o.so 
them totally Tineo\ereil to the fowls of 
he.i\en. 'I’hcse lielievo in two First Pnn- 
iMplcs, to wil, of KmI and of (toihI, of Park* 
ne.ss and of Light.”— /’i oo Jordan 21. 

1552. -“Ill any case he dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of tho coming of such })nrsoiuiges, 
and granting them protection for their ships 
as t*oing (PaxseOB) I’ersians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz.”— /lon‘o,s, I viii. 

,, “. . . es}»ecially after those were 

iiduccdby the I’orsian and (xuroruti Moors 
{Mounut^ ParseOB r (•'uzarott's) to be con- 
verted fiom heathen {(f'cutnnt) to the .sect 
of Maluunod Hod. II. vi. i. 

[1.5(»:L — “There are other herb-sellers 
{lurraiduirit (tf htJtnut] called Coaris, and in 
tho Kingdom of (.’ambay they call them 
EspaxciB, and w-o Portuguese call them 
.lews, but they arc not, only Hindus who 
came from Fi'rsni and have their own writ- 
ing. " — iittmtt. p 21.‘l.| 

ICIG. — “'liuire is one sect among the 
Gontilos, wliieli neither Imrno nor intorro 
tbcii dead (they arc culled Parcees) w’ho 
inoirclo pieeu.s of ground with high stone 
walls, romoie from houses or Rond-wayes, 
and therein lay their Furcasses, wrapped in 
Sheetes, thus having no other Tombes but 
the gorges of rauonous Fowios. ” — Yem/, in 
Purthatt^ li. 1479. 

16.10.— “ Whilst my observation was be- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in tho 
town of Surrat, the place whore I resided, 
nuothor Sect called tho PeneSB. . . — 

Lardy Ttro Fomilgnt Sects. 
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1638.— “Outre les B«njans il y o encore 
\ no autre sort© do Payonn dans lo royaumo 
do (Justnaffr, »iu'ils unpelUmt Parsis. Ce 
soiit dos Por.ses de Pars, ot do Ciiorasan.” — 
Mandfhfo (Wins, 16r.9), 213. 

1648.—“ They (the Persians of liidui, i.e. 
J'ursfrit) are in poneral a fust prijipinp and 
nvancioiis nation (nor unlike the lieinans 
find the Chin<‘se). and vorv fraudnlent in 
Imyinp.and slIIium.’’— T z/a Ttnsf. 48 

16f>3. — “ Les Otttunan' nj'i'ollent 

vno softf lie I*a\ens. ijiir tious connai'^'^ons 
.SOU.S lo nora d .idoralours du fou. los Porwxns 
sous d , Ozr/iyu iv's’, ot los Indous sous 

<■• lu\ do Parsi. tormo dont iK so noininont 
oiix-inosTnes.”— la -h-dou:. od. 

Pin?, p. 2CK). 

1672. — “ Non tutti ancor.T do* (lontili sono 

<r vnu rnedesmi.i fodo. Akuni <losiondono 
dalli Persiani. li Iiuah st conosoono dal 
<*ok)re, ed udorano il tuooo. ... In Suuitto 
iw tronui nuilti. . . 7*. /’. \ „ 

J/rtnu, 2;’i4. 

1673. -“<hi this side of tin- Walnr are 
jieopio of another Ollsjmnp Ih.in tlioM- we 
liave jet mentioned, those lie called Parseys 
. . . those art* Moriiowhat white, and I think 
nastier than the (n'lituos. . . ,” — 117 

,, “ 'I'he Parsies, as lht*> are calleil 

arc of the old Stock of the Porsian.' worship 
the Sun and Adore the Kh-nionts , art 
known only ahont Surat."— Hal. ji 15*7. 

1689. — . . the Persies are a Sect lert 

eonsiderahle in India. . . .” -(hnitfton, 37d. 

1726, — “. . . to saj a W(ird of .i <-ert:iin 
other sort of Heathen who have spread in 
the (.Jity of Surattc ami in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain theniselve.s m 
Apra, and in various places of Persi.i, < spe 
I'luHy in the J’roMnee of KtTnuin. at \ e/.d. 
and in Ispahan They arc eornnionly 'Mlled 
l'\ the Indians Persees or Parsis hut hy 
the Persians (t'anTft or IlfUmK and also 
Atfch /'t'rf’i or adorers o^'ire " —Valruttjn, 
iv. (Suiatte) 153. 

1727. - “'Fhc Parsees are nuniernus about 
Sunit and the adjacent Countries 'I’liey 
are a renimuit of the ancient I'er-iaiis." — 
A. UonttUan, ch mv ; [od, 1744, i. 1.59| 

1877.— “ . . . cn Hii levant, le Farsi, apreB 
HV-tre lav^^ Iob rnaiiis ot la tipuro nvee 1 urine 
du taiircan, met aa ceiniure en disaiit : Soii- 
vorain ftoit Orminsd, abattu soil Ahnni.'in.” — 
harmentHer, (hrinaid H Ahnmiii, p. 2. 

PABVOE, PtJEVO, S. Tile ])oiml;ir 

name of tlie writer- caste lu Western 
India, Prnhhu or Pnrhhil, ‘ lord or eluef ’ 
(Skt. jrrahhu), l»eing an lioiioritic title 
assumed by tlie caste of Kayath or 
Kfiyastha, one of the niixt castes which 
eoimnoiily furnhshed writers. A Boin- 
l»av term only. 

1548.—“ And to the PaJTU of the Tfnadtir 
Afor 1800 reu a year, l)eing 8 mirdam a 
month, . . — S. liotelhuy Tomho, 211. 

[1567. — See Paihua under CABIB. 


[1676-7 — “. . . the some pnardn the 
PurvOB y‘ look after y** CuHtomos for the 
same chnrpe can receive y' pasaape boats 
rent. . — Komaf, Doiuhny Li'ttris, Jlomr 

Sr)a'i>y i, 125. 

[177.3.— “( £)/i«C(v)ii5i (.see CONICOPOLY). 
... At l^^mlll^l^ lu- IS .stiled PuTVO, and is 
of the (•eiiton rclipion."— I’.i, 4ti '*' 7 .] 

1S09 “The Mraiiiiiis of this villape 
sjieak iiiid write I'hiplish , the \onnp men 
are iiu.stlv parvOCS, o* w liters' ' Mona 
III aha in, 11 

1813. - “TIii-sc wmIci-" nt lioiubjiy are 
peiierall\ railed Purvoea ; a faithful dilipeiit 
class Or Mnii. i. 1 .'iti 1 .'"w . '2nd 

cd 1 lOOj. 

l'<3,3. — " h\cr_\ n.itivr of liuli.a on the 
Hi'iiiho Kstablishmciit. wli.» ran write 
r.nplisli, and is rmployrd m .un oihre. 
whether hr la .1 1 li.iliin.in, (loldsuuth, 
P.irw.irv. I‘..rtui.'ursr. or ..f lliitrlish drscfrit, 
Is staled .1 Purvoe, fo'iu sr\ri il ]iersnus of 
a caste of Hindoos trri'ird /‘nth/mt h.ivinp 
been amonp the lirsi unplovud as Knplisli 
writers it Pouihav " Moclu,f»s/, ou ih< 
I’iila ot N, Ji. 77 

PASADOB, .s \ iii.li liii - sjiike, 

Sea - Fluid , iloiii J'oil — 

Uo'harL 

PASEI, PACEM. II.]*. The name 
ot .‘1 M..l.iy State near the N.E. jioint 
ol Siimat :a, ,it one turn jiredominanl 
in Uio.se Kpioii.s, an<l leikoned, with 
Malaicainid Majajwiliit (the caj^ital ol 
llu Knijiiie ol ,)iiva), the time grefiltisl 
lilies of (be Areliijielago. It i.s a]i- 
parcnll} I lie llamita of Marco I’olo, 
who visited the i oa.sl betore Isl.im hud 
g.'iined a fooling. 

e. 1292." “ \Vh(*n jou (put tlie kinpdoni 
(»t Kerle*' yiui enter iij»on that of Basma. 
'I’hiH ulw) Is an imU!))endeni kinpdom, and 
the ]Hs»pl(* have a lanpiiapo of thoir own ; 
hut they uic just like beasts, withf»ut laws 
or relipion ’’ - Ma,ru /Wo, iJk. lii. eh. 9. 

l.'ill.— “ Next day wo departed with the 
plunder of the captiinid vcmshI, wliich iiIho 
we liad with ii.s : we took our eoiir.se forward 
until we reached another jKirt in the wiriio 
nsland Tr.ipohanu (Simiatra), which W’as 
culled Pazze ; and uiichrinnp in the fluid 
jMirt we found at anchor there Hcveral 
jiinkfl and Hhijia from divers jjurtfl. " — Kiti- 
poll, j>, .53. 

1.5,53.— “In the flume manner ho (Diopo 
Jji^]>o.s) was roooivod in the kmpdom of 
Pacem . . . and an the King of Pedir 
iiad given him u cargo of pepjior ... ho 
did not think well to go fiirtbor ... in 
case . . . they should give newH of his 
coming at Mulaca, thofle two ports of Pedir 
nnd Pacem being much frequented by a 
multitude of Hhitw that go there for oar- 
goes.”— y/arroji, II. iv. 31. 
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1726. — “Next to thin und olowe to tho 
Ki.st-i)oint of Sunmtra is the once cHpecially 
fjiuioua city PaBi (or Pacem). which in old 
times, next to Mii^ojuihit iirid Malnkku, 
iMisonc of the thrcf j^roatest cities of the 
Hast , . . l»\it now ia only a ]Mir)r tipeli 
1 illa^e with not more than 4 or TiOO families, 
/IwcllniR in 2 ioor hanihoo cottajrcH." — r<i- 
hiitijHy (v.) Sinnatro, 10. 

1727. — “And at Pissaug, ahout 10 

to the Westwarrl o| Dianiond Pond, there 
is a fine deep lli'tj, Imt not fii>|uented, 
lifiause tjf the treiicliory and hhxxU flisjK' 
sition of tlic N.itivts J. JIaimKoii. n 12.’* . 
led. 1741). 

PAT,.s. A i;in or pui. Se;i-iliii(l. 

fntlii Eii^disli. — Ji’iH'hin /,’. 

PATACA, PATACOON, .s Hal. 

pitdvco , I 'r<)\ eiK’. jKiiiir , l‘oil. patam 
iiiid jmOirf'n* , aNo usid m Mala\al,iiii 
A tt*.rnj, Inrinei l\ iinn li dillo^ed, foi u 
dollar oi ]>i(*e(.‘ of eif^lit. Littr*'* con- 
iji'cls it witli an oM Kieinli \v(*rd 
a l\iiid of coin, “dii resU*, 
<n ipiie iiK online.” Hml lie a|>]HMr.s to 
have overlooked tlie e\|ilaii,ttioii indi- 
<Mted lit Volliev {i'diltK/c PH 
eVf ., ell. IX. Hole) that llie ii.'iiiie 
<tUfitah( (or eornijdly InUidity .see also 
Jhujf <£• /vn// .s.v.) was ^nveii liv the 
Arabs toeerlaiii eoiii> ( f tins kind with 
;i seiiteheoii on the level v.s^ llie term 
iiieaiiinp; ‘father of the window, or 
niche’; the .seulcheoii hein^f taken for 
such an ohjeet Sinn lai ly, I he jidlar- 
<lollars are < ailed in modern K^'Njit 
alni ‘fathiT of a eaunoii ’ ; and 

the Maria Theresa doll.ir uhu '^ro, 
Mather of the hird.’ Hut on the Red 
*Sea, where only the eoina^a* of one 
piii'ticiilar year (or the modern imita- 
tion thereof, still struck at Trieste 
from the old di(‘), is aeee]»ted, it is 
ohft nukat., ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
little points which mark the ri^dil is.sue. 

11528. — “Kach of the men onpnped in the 
41 Hack on Purnkkat received no le.ss than 
^00 gold Pattaks (ducats) us his share.” — 
Jjtxjany Af(ft<ihar, i 32lh 

[1550.— “And aftorward.s while Viceroy 
Dona AiTonso Noronhu ordered silver coins to 
he made, which were patecoons (pateooes).” 
— Arch, J*orl. Orient, ^ Kasc. ii. No. f>4 of 
1569.] 

PATCH, s. “Thin })ieces of tdoth 
At Madras ” (/nrfmw Vocabulary, 1788), 
Wilflon gives patch as a vulgar ah- 
hreviatioii for Telug. pach'chadamuy 
*u particular kind of cotHin cloth, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; 
two clotns joined together.’ 


[1667. — “ Pray if can prociicr a good 
Pnllonkeen haniVio and 2 patch of ye finest 
w'lth whut Colours you thmke hansome for 
iiiy own wear, chockoloes and siiMies (.see 
SOOSIE).” — In Vh/p, llcdgpft’ Hak. 

Soc. ii. cclxii.J 

PATCHABPE, PATCHEBBY, 
PABCHEBBT, s. In tlu' Bengal 
Presidency, before t-hc general con- 
struct ion of ‘married ijuarters’ by 
(Tovcniment, patrhfir/r was the name 
,‘i]i]died in Knropean corps to the 
(ottages which used to form the 
• juaiteiv of iiiarnerl soldiers. Tlie, 
oiigin of tlu* word is ob.scure, and it 
has been ’^^gge.sted that i 1 was a eor- 
ruptioii of Hind, {nchvhluhl, ‘the rear,’ 
hi-c;iu.se tlu'Si- ( oltagi's were in re.ir of 
the banacks. But wc think it most 
likely that the woid w'as brought, 
with many other terms peculiar to 
the itnli.sh soldier in India, from 
Madra.s, ami is identical w'llh a term 
111 use there, ptirrherry or patcherry, 
which rcjiresenls the 
/laro.cfvn, ‘a Pariali Milage,’ or rather 
the rin.irter or oiit^kiits of a towui 
<»i village where the Pariahs reside. 
.Mr. Whitworth (s.v. Paft lurry) says 
that “in some iiat no regimeiif.s the term 
denotes the manitsl sejioys ipiarters, 
|»os.sihly because Pariah sepoys bad their 
families with them, while the higher 
ca.sle.s left them at home.” He does 
not .sav wlu'tlier Uomhay or Madras 
.se]M)vs are in (|uesti()n. But in any 
l ase wdiat he states eontirms the origin 
ascribed to the Bengal Presidency term 
l‘atrharrr, 

1747.- “ Patcheree Point, raonding Plnt- 
ft*rnis and (tunjuirt.s . . . (l*gs.) 4 : 21 : 48." 

Arroifuti pom Ft. /htrid, utidor Pol), 
21. MS. Records, in India Otticc. 

1781 --“Luursniaisons(c.-A-d. des7’«rm«) 
sont des cahnfc.s oii uu honiine jiout k ]ieino 
entrer, et el las fomiont de potits village.*! 
qu’on apiHjllo ParetcheriB." -Sonnmit, 
e.k 1782, i. 98. 

1878. — “ I lining the greater portion of 
tho year extra w'orking gangs of .suavengens 
wore kept f«ir the sole purpose of going from 
Porcherry i<* Parcherry and cleaning them.” 
— KejHH't of MtHim.'t A/ Mil in' pal it H, fi. 24. 

c. 1880. — “ Expononco obtained in 
Madras sonic years ago w’ith reconstructed 
parcberrieB, and tlicir effect on health, 
might ho imitated i>oH.sibly with advantage 
in Valcnttii .” — lirport hy Army Sanitary 
CommigitioH . 

PATCHOULI,. PATCH • LEAF, 
also PUTCH and PUTCHA-LEAF, s. 

In Beiig. paclmjHit ; Deccani Hind. 
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jtnrholh Tlie latter are trade iiaiiteh 
of the dried leaves t)f a lahiat/e ]>lanl 
allied to mini {Pixjostemon pairhoulijy 
Pelletier). It is sii]»]u)Sed to l»e a culti- 
vated variety of P<tt/o<temo7i Ifeniuauua, 
Beiitliaiii, a native of the Dec»'aii. It 
i.s giwvn in natue gardens throughout 
India, (Vylon, and the Mal.iy l.slands, 
and the dried tloweriiig .sjukes an<l 
leavers of the plant, ulndi aie used, are 
sold in e\ery i)a/Hr in Hindustan. Tin* 
jHichn-fiiV is used .is an ingredient in 
lohacco for smoking,*.!'' hair-scent h\ 
women, and t 'pcci.ilh lor ''Inthng inat- 
tres.ses and Jn\ iiig among i l<»thes as ue 
ns«- hnender. Jii a fluid form fHtfrhonh 
was iiitrcKluced into Kiigland in 184 1, 
and siMin liecanie \er\ la&liiouahle a^' .i 
perfume. 

The origin of ihe word i*. a «litli<-nll\ 
The name is alleged in l)rur\,and in 
Forhe." Watsons Xoi/k n< to he 

BeugTili. Ijittle s.iys the wold fmtclmnh 
‘li mile rl<' ]).it(he^ ’ : in 
wliat language Aie know not ; peihajj" 
It is from Tamil //ac/ir/m, ‘green,’ ai el 
ihim^ an aromalu ]»erfuine toi tin 
liair. ^Tlie Mtidrofi (i/oK^ gi\e.s Tamil 
jutrnti^ ‘ green,’ i/ai, ‘leal.’] 

167 ’k — “..Vo/., tli.Lt if the hillownar <}o<»(h 
from Adirm hold out ttie following Jiafrit, the 
Fftfitor cmploNed i‘* no fiirtlier ^c^JK»n',lhle. 

Patch Leaf, 1 J'^huf 7 20 jiw.”— 

Fryer ^ iJ0t<. 

PATECA, s. Tlii.s w'ord i.s used hv 

the Portuguese ill India tor a water- 
meloii ((htruUua ra/l/(/r/^, Sehradei , 
Oucuihita (')truUiih, li.). It IS trom tin 
At. ul-fiuff'ihl, or uJ-hifnili. P .lohnson 
gives this ‘a melon, miisk melon. A 
pumpkin; a eueui lul.n eon>' ]>laiit.’ 
We presnine that ihi'. not ineiel\ 

the too common diet ioii.ii > loo.st-ne.s.s, 
for the ( hao.s fif c'lu'urhit.u et>us in»inen 
clature, hoih vulgar and .sejeiitilic, is 
universal (see A. Ih (^midolh, (Jnijiin 
dea Plavtrn nUfirfies). In Laiie’- 

MudA’Tu KfiifpHnm (ed. 1837, i. 20(i) 
the w'ord fniWelch is rendered < x- 
plicitly ‘ w\ater-mel()n.’ We have also 
in S]»anisli nlUndrra^ which is gj\en 
hy Dozy and Kng. a.s ‘ espece d«‘ 
melon ’ ; and we have French pflw%ac, 
winch we ladieve always iiieaiis a 
water-melon. Di Candolle seems tti 
have no douht, that the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient Egypt, and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into the Uraeco-Kumaii world about 


the hegiiiuing of our era ; whilst- 
Helm carries it to Persia from India, 
‘whether at the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol duminatioii, (and 
then) to Creece, through the inedimii 
of the Turk.s, ami to Hus-sia, ihroiigh 
that of the Tartar States of Astrak.iu 
and Kazan.’ 

The name patoca, looking to tlie 
existence of the same word ni Spanish, 

we should lia\ e .Slljipo.sed toluHe l)e» 11 
PorliigiifMe long before the iVirtiigue-ie 
e^laldidiinf'iit in Jiidi.i . > el llie whole 
ot wh;it IS sml 1*> (larcia fie Orta is 
iiif on''istenl with tlii> In Ins (%>!- 
Ii>/jiun AXXVJ till- gist of the dialogue 
I" th.it lii^ MMtfir tioiii Eiirojie, Puaiio, 
tf'il" how he ha<l si-en wliat seeiiu'd .i 
mf)'.i lie.iiitifiil mehm, ami how tiarcias 
Ilf aisekeeper ref f »llinii*nf lefl It, hut ftli 
trving it, It t.istefl onl> of mud le- 
"teafl'd melon ' (I.nvia then tells him 
that at l)iu. ami in the Bnlighat, iS.* 
he woiilfl tiiifl f*\fellent im htlis With 
the ll.iioui fd’ the iiit'lfMi'' o| J'ortiig.il 
hill “thfise otlii'iN whifli tin- Portu- 
guese heie 111 India c.ill patecas ai«* 
fjiiite .nnithet tiling— liuge rfuiml or 
fival iiiiits, with black si*eds — not 
snert (f/. (') like the Pf>rtugal lut'loiis, 
Iftit I'laiM iNMUTv), nifist iiiif’> ami cool- 
ing, ixcelleni in hilifui'^ fe\t'r.s, anil 
congestions of the liver ami kidiuws, 
Ac ” Bf»th n.ime ami thing are rejm - 
sented a-J novelties to Huano. (iania 
tells him alsif that the Arah.s and 
Persians cull it hattre indi\ /.c. imditii 
ot Imlia (!•'. Jifliiisoii gives 
hindi^ the ciliiir; wliilst ill Persiuii 
liuiduwunn is aisfi a wi»rd for watii- 
melon) but that the real Imli-ni 
eountry name was {vahtnyari Main. 
hihiKj<t}\ [perha]»s t.lial know'll in the 
N.W.P. as Ldlimhl, ‘a wati-r-melon ’]). 
Ituano then lefers Itj the biidhrits of 
C’aslille of wliiidi he had iicard, uml 
fpienes il tlieM- were not the same as 
tiie.se Imliaii patecas, hut (iim ia says- 
tliey are ipiile diflerent. All thi.s i« 
curiou.s as imjdyiiig that the w'ater- 
nielon was .strange t.o the Portuguese 
at, that time (1503; see Collofjuion, f. 
J41v. Mer/ff.). 

[A friend who lia.s Burnell’s cojiy of 
(jurcia Du Ortu tells me that he lirnls 
tt note in the wTiling of the former on 
bateca: “i.c. the Arabic term. As 
tliis 18 used all over India, water- 
melons must liave been imported by 
the Mabonmiedaii.s." 1 lielieve it to 
lie a iniHtake that the word is in use 
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Jill over liidifi. I do no! Uu iik tlie 
\i’f)rd 18 ever used in India, nor 

]s it (in tliatHenHe) in eit\u*r Sliakespear 
or Fallon. [PIuMk gives: A. hitflkh, 
s.ni. The melon (/charl)rt::u ) ; t,Le water- 
ini'lon, Citru.rhifa ritruiInK.j ^’he most 
eomnion word in the N VV.P. tVir a 
v.iter-melon is Pers, tarhff:;, iihdst tin* 
ninsk-nielun is iN'i-' Ui(tf!n'r:n. And 
ihrsevords are S'l lendeied Irom the 
Am n;h]ucliveU hy l^lochman n (see 
JIM K.T. i fifi, ‘*nieh»nR. v ar.ev- 
iiielons," and ii.< original i. (»7, “/:/»« r- 
l> ''j(. . . tiuhn."). lint wiilitlu usiuil 
I Imos alread\ alliiderl lo, ive lind hoili 
iheM' vords interjM'eled in l’\ .lohnson 
a- “ waler-nieloii ” An<l aecordiiig to 
Ih'hn tlie lalter i'< lallisl m the Sl,i\ 
loiigiu.ci (iilnr jind ni AIo<l. (Iieek 
jvCJpTroiVta, llie tils! a- well as the l.jsl 
jihiliahly lidin ihe 'riirkisli Itnjut,, 
whnli has tlie same nie.ining, for this 
hard I is toiistanll_\ <lin|i1 in modi*ni 
IMoiiaiiciation —II. Y.J 

WejijijMiid a ^<lluahle note on this 
I'lom Prof. Kohertson-Smil h ; 

“(1) The ( hissieal form of tlie Ar. 
ivord In Jittnkh. jUttflUt is a widely- 
s]»read \iilgarism, indeefl now, J lane>, 
universal, lor 1 don’t tliink I ever 
heard the first sylla |’e jironouiieed 
witli an /. 

“(Ji) The term, aeecn-ding to the 
law-hooks, includes all kinds of melons 
{Ltnit); hut jiracl ically n is a|»|ilied 
(eertainh at h-ast in S\ria and Kg\j>l) 
almost, exelusn el\ to the water-melon, 
nnle.ss it has a limiting adject Ve. 
Thus “the wild hiffi]:h'^ is the eolo- 
<■vnt.li, and with othei adjectives it 
may he used of very various cucur- 
hitaceous fruits (see examjiles in lJo/.\’s 
Sitppt.) 

“(6) The hihlical form is ahnfflkh 
(c.p. Nuiiihers \i. 5, wheie Ihe ii.V. 
has ‘mehms’). Hut this is otdy the 
Mvater-melon ’ ; for in the Mishna it 
is distingu .slnsl from the sw'eet melon, 
the latter being named hy a mere 
traiiHcrijitioii in Helirew letters of the 
Greek p-iXorr^iruv. Low justly eon- 
< ludeB that, the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, hir their name only diHera 
slightly) got the sweet melon from the 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon 
they hav^e an old and nrobahly true 
Semitic word. For bateVch Syriac has 
paUlkh, indicjiting that in literary 
Arabic the a lias been clianged to i, 
only to agree with ruleH of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


alw'ays to have kept the old form, 
as jiojmlar usage seems always to have 
used the word mainly in its old 
sjiecific meaning. The Lihle and the 
Mishna suffice to refute Helm’s view 
(of the iiitroduiition of the water-melon 
from India). Old Kimlii, in his Miklol, 
illustrates the llehrevr wtjrd by the 
S])anish 

j . . tlici- is an other sort like 

Melons, fiillorl Patecas or Anijurta^i, or 
.\filons of Inflow, which are oiitwardhe of a 
I <larko preenc colcuii- ; inw-iidluj white with 
I tihicUo kon.uls , tJio_\ iin: vune watensh and 
h.od 1.' Mnrl so uioyst, tlmt lus a man 

I e.'itelh thein tos iiioiillj i^ full f)f watur, tint 
' A’onc sweet aiul \erie * old .and fresh 
' mi'.at, wherefort- niiinie of Them are eaten 
j after dinner tnroj.le iiiou.’'- Lmucholm, 97 ; 

I ( llilk. tSoe, n. lift I. 

I IhlO “Toiite ].i eaniiiapne ost eoii- 

\ tie tr.irhies fruitiers . . . ot d’lirbres de 
Colon de <|''..intite dc melons et de pateques, 

I <|ui sold esjKce de eitroinlles do prodigieuse 
I grosseiir, . . — Pnmn! th' Lomf od. 1079, 

I 1. ‘JSO , [Ilak. Soc. i. yt<9. !ind see i. 33J. 

,, A few )mges Ijiter the word* is 
written PastequeB.— JOi ; [Hak. Hoe. 
1. 4171 

11003.- ''Pateques, or wuur-melons, are 
in gre.it ahundiince ncjirly tht' whole year 
round* hut those ot IW/o are soft, W'lthoiit 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit he ever 
found pood. It IS among the wealthy peojilo, 
who im})ort the seed an 1 eultivato it w'lth 
mneh care and exiieiise.” — Jleniier, ed. 
ConMiiUh, 2r>0.| 

1073.- “ Kiom bent e (P!lophanta) wc .sailed 
to the PufKihon, a (lai’den of Melons (Pu- 
tacho hemp a Melon) were there not wild 
Jhits that hinder their growth, and ho to 
/iomlMim.'* — J'rifci , 70. 

PATEL, POTAIL, s. The liead- 

iiKin of u Mlliige, having general 
control of village atl'airs, and forming 
the medium of communication with 
the otlicers of Go\ernment. In Main*. 
pafll, patd. The most jirohahlc 

etyni. .seems to he from paf, Mahr. 
‘a roll or register,’ Skt. — llind. pa/fa. 
The title i.s more particularly current 
in territories that are or have been 
subject to tlie Mahratlas, “and appears 
I to be an essentially Marathi word, 
being URcvl as a re8]>ee,tfiil title in 
addrea.sing mie of that nation, or a 
SVidra in general ” {irihnn). The 
office ia liereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
IS not used in the Gaugetic Provinces, 
but he.side.8 its use in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a "Hinaustani 
word, though Monigar (see MONEQAB) 
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{MiDUjinkdratftX atJhihtri (si^e ADIOAB), 
are fippronruite •^yimn iTi Tamil 
and Malabar districl>. 

[laSa.— “The Tanadars ho^Mii t«. etuiic 
in aiifl yivo in tlieir '<ulnins'iu>n, hiiii^rinjr 
with them nil the patcls (pateis) and renters 
with thoir ]*a\nients, whuh tlie\ jmid t<» 
the (ioverm*r, \sh«i m-dert'il fM‘'<h reeurds 
t*» lie prepared."- ('m'fn, Dei-. IV Hk. i.\. 
eh. 2 (de>«eriptnm of tin- c-dtimieneoineiit nf 
PortupfiiC'^e riik in Hii>send. 

|]<n4. — “ I i>eivei\e that \<)ii are tronhled 
with a bad e<aiimi)(iit\ . wherein tin- desert 
of Patell anil the re"! .'ipiieareth." — 

Lrttns. n. ’JMl I 

1S04.— “ The Patel of licit euliruuni, in 
the usual st_\le of a Mahratta patel. keep', 
a band of plunderers for liivown jimfil and 
advantatre. 'ion will inform him that if he 
does not yiu} for the leirses. hiilloeks and 
jirlifli-s plundered, he shall Ik han^'ed also ” 

— H'f Mareh ‘J7. 

180h. . Pattels, oi headmen.”— 
Ijurd Va/ruhit, i. I la. 

1811. “.At the "ettlint' “f the /I'/mnn- 
hvuUf*', they ]'U> their pro)»ortioi) uf the 
> iHu^'e usses.sment to f,'overumeiit, and then 
diajHise of thetr yrain. e<ition^ and fruit, 
without beiim uccountalile to the patell ” - 
Fffihts, Oi. Mnn. ii. 11 S, lind ed. ii. 1-1 j. 

1819. -- “The present H}-teru of i’olice, as 
far ius relates to tlm villanors may ciwily be 
kept np . hilt I doulit whether it is cn(»uph 
that the villat'e estahiishuient lie main- 
tained, and the whole put under tiie Mam- 
lutdar The Potail’s resjiueUibilit) .md 
intUience in the village nni.st hi kc)tt up." - 
ElfikuMtoiie, in Lifo, 11 . 81. 

1820. — “ The Patail holds hn oHiee diioet 
of rTovcmriient, under a written ohligatioii 
. . . winch 8|»et'ihcs hi- duties, his rank, 
and the i;oromonic« of i expect he is entitled 
to; and his j»en|iMsites, and the ipiniitity 
of freehold land allotted to him us wages,’’ 

— T. (Jnofit, in Ti. Jio. Lit SiH . 111 . 

]82.'{. 1'he licuds of the luinilv . . 
have piirchuserl tlie olliti ol Potail, or 
headman.’’ — Miiholin, ('rntjnl India, i. 99 

1826. — “Tlie potail ottered me a room 
in hia own house, and I very tliunkfull\ 
accepted it.” — J ‘and u rata/ JJan, e<l. 1877, 
p. 241 ; [od. im, ii. 4f.l. ' 

18r»l. — “This affiietiid humility was m 
fact one grout means of effecting hi.s eleva- 
tion. When at I’oonah he (Mndhajee .Sm- 
doii) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, wouhi only .suffer hini.self to ho called 

PateU rruHrr, Md. Mnn. of Skt mm , 

i. 33. 

1870.— “The Potail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving the porfiuisitos 
and Tiorcontagcfl, which wore the occus- 
tomori dues of the office." — iVi/sM/w of Lilnd 
Tenurr (Cobden Club), 163. 

PATNA, n.p. The chief citv of 
Bahar ; and the rejireseiitative of the 


Palibothni {I'dtttUputrn) ol tbo Greek.s. 
Hind. Pattana, “tlie city.” [Sec 
i|iiotulioii from LVAnvilh* under 

ALLAHABAD.] 

]riS6. — “ From Hanna ras 1 went t(^ 
Patenaw downe the Huer of (larigos. . . . 
Patenaw is a vcr\ long and a great towne. 
In times past it was a kingtlom, hut now 
It i.s vnder Zelahdim Kehehar, tin- great 
Mogor. ... In this towne there is a tr.ide 
of eotton, and cloth of eollon, ruueh Mig.ir, 
whuh 1he\ earrv fioin iieiu-c to Hongala 
iind lnd]:i, verv much Opium, and other 
eoniniodities ” — A’ I'dih, in llukl. ii. 3SS 

1610 — “ 7/’/ ////// /a, 11 most s|,iii-i()us and 
fruitful I’lovinie. hill mine ]ir.»pei)y t(» In* 
e.illed a kingdom, whieh hatli two veiv 
large I’rov'inee'. within if, y^nr/i ('.eo 
POORUB) ami Paton, (lie one Ivmg on 
the ea-Nt, and the other mi the west side tif 
the Kiver (iiitigcs .” — Trn n, ud. ItiO.’i. p. 30”. 

Jti.K) “Patna is one of the large-'t 
; towiiK in Inili.i, on the margin of the dang' 

! on it' Western side, and it is not less thin 
two /'M* 111 Icngtli ‘ ~ 7 'ti I > I’Ht' i\ lid. Jhdt, 

I J’JJ w v/ ; 

167-1 " Sa‘ ^\'l/llanl l.’in<thain . . is 

Niipennlendent over all the Km tones on the 
e'i.isi of Coromoiif/' / . a fai .is tlie H.iv of 
lU’uqitla, and up Inivglv Diver . . vi/ 
poi't St. tfi’oi't/i, alias Wad'ios, /‘i’ftifiid>i\ 
M*('/dajmtaii, ({.nidon, .)f>diiji,i//i>i>, /io/osi'it, 

Unti/ala IJ'o/i/lii, Cii.d/i Jill, III'. Pattanaw." 

Jn.,!,, ’..v 

1726.— * it \ou go higher up the (hinges 
1o Ifie .\. \V. yon eoine to tlie great .md 
f iiiious iratling citv of Pattena. nuatal of 
the Kingdom of Hehar. and the lesidence of 
the \ lee rov." Vahidiiii, v. 161. 

17*27 “Patona is the next I'own Ire- 

(jiieiitcd h) Kiiropi-aiis . . for .Sultpelro 
and raw ,Silk. It produces also ho mm h 
Opium, that it serves all the (’oiintrios in 
India with that commodity."-- . I . Uamdtnn^ 

II 21 , ;ed. 17ll|. 

PATOLA, s. (^inureHc and Mabiyfil. 
pattudn., ‘a .silk-rli)l]i ’ hi fin* foiirlli 
<|ii<»Ution it ]-i ralliei' iiiisajijilicd to tin* 
Ceylon dres.s (see COMBOY). 

ir«16. - “('oloiired cottons and Hilkn which 
the Indians call patola."- liarhom, 184. 

ir>'22. . PatolOB of silk, which are 

cloths 'iiade at ('aml)uyu that are highly 
jirized at Mulaca." — (‘ornu, Jjfndait, ii. 2, 714. 

l.'iJn. — . . homoniH . . . enchoebadoH 
eoni patolae do soda." — /'Adw, oh. clx. 
{(’oyan, p. 219). 

“ They go naked from the waist 
u]>w'iirds, and below it they are clothed with 
silk and cotton which they call patoUui>"‘- 
CWrtw/ov//z, ii. 78. 

[160r». — “ Pattala." — tiirdioood, LeUn 
Jiml, 74.] 

1614.—“. . . Patollai. . . — Peytoiif iu 

J^urchm, i. 630. 
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PATTAMAR, PATIMAB, 

This word luLs L\v(» senses : 

a. A i'ool-rinmer, n courier. in 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, esjieeuilly Porl.u^uiese. 

b. A kind (»f lateen-rip^ed shij», 

with one, two, or three masts. <0111111011 
on the west coast. This Ni*ns»* •'Ct ms 
to lie comj»arativcl\ Tii<i<leiii. lii l>oth 
seiiM's till- word 1- ]ieilia]>s tin* KfUi- 
kaiii fnilh i>nJ)\ ‘a eouru‘1.’ I*, 

liiown, hoWl^'l^ sav.s tliat jmfhi-i-tn, 
.i|t|died to a Ne--. 1 , 1,' MalaNid. ->lgnli^- 
111^ “^^>os<--w jMo ” iMoli^'W orth's 

Ihct ^ives hotli jiidi iiKii t aii'l )ihuft- 
'ttidn lor “a sort ol ."Wil't s^iiliiio \es.sel, 
jinthfwuty" with tin* “tidin^''-- 

hnn^''er.” Puthi i^ ‘titliii^s,’ hut tlie 
sedUifl ]iait <il‘ llie woid so dcn\ed is 
not ( lear Sir. .1 M. ( \iiu])hi ll, who 
Is \erv aeeurate, in tlie P>o. 
writes o|' the ves.'^cl as jidfimi'n, t]iou<,di 
ideiitit yiii", as wi* lia\c dom*. l»oth 
Uses with iHithimir, ‘ei airier.’ The 
Afo.^leiii, he su^.s, write 
<|Ua.si ‘snake of \ let <»r\ ’ ( 

['I'lu* .Uar/ius ^'i\<‘s ]MaI. 

T.im, iK(ttnn(n\ Irom jKilOi, Tlind 
‘lid Hies’ (not in I’kitts), m<hu, aMuhr. 

‘ <-arner ’] Accordiiijj; to a note in 
Xofft. am/ Ext/arti., >.'o. 1 (Ma'lras, 

1871), i). 27, under a St. (h?o. 

( 'onsultat ion of July 1, U>73, Potta- 
mar is therein iisial “ hu a native 
vessel on th(‘ ('oromandel (’oast, 
tlioueh now eonliiied to tli<‘ Western 
Coast ” We suspect a misa]»]>relieiisi''n. 
For in tlie following entry w'e ha\e 
no douht that, the ^larentlietn al eloss 
is wron^, ami that ronn'riff are meant; 

“ A letter sent t<> the I’resutent and 
Couneell at Surratt t>y a Fair of PattamarB 
(native craft) expros.s.‘ . . .” -Oft. of. No. ii. 
p. H. I On ihi.*^ word see further Sir K. Yule’s 
note on n, Hak. Soe. 11 . Itih. | 

a.— 

1^,72. --“ . . . Hut Loronvo do Hrito, seeing 
things collie to such a puss that eert-ain 
Captains of the Knig (of Cananor) with 
troops chased him to the gates, he wrote 
to the Viceroy of the position in which he 
was hy PatamareB, who are men that make 
grout journeys h}^ land ." — Jk lUirros, II. i. 5. 

The word occurs repeatedly in Correa,, 
Leiuias, e.g. 111. 1 . 108, 149, &c. 

ir)98.— , . There are others that are 
called PatamareB, which sorue onlie for 
Messengers or Posts, to cario letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travaile by aeoi.’'—Lin»c/iotm, 
78 ; [Hak. Boc. i. 200, and see ii. 165]. 


1606.- The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
temar told that the (.Tovcrnor was a friend 
tfj US only in 'ihow, wishing the Pnrfuna/ls 
in our rooino ; for wn did no good in the 
('oiintry, hut brought Wares which they 
were forced to buy. . . — /d«</'C lldwen, in 

Putthtiit, 1 . fJO.'). 

[ 1616 .—“ 'I'hc Patamar (for so in this 
country they cull j)<)f»r fooiMion that nrc 
lottor-boarors). . . Letlert., i\. 

227.1 

1666. — “ 'IVan'incbar, qui ost eloign^ <lo 
S.iint Thonit^ do cinq jonincc's iFiin (Vmricr 
-ipic, <iu’on ai>i»(jlli- Patamar ” -Th'rnwt, v. 
‘27r*. 

— “ After ii month’s Stfiv here a 
Patamar (a l•'"<^l posi) fiom Foit Sf. dunge 
made ns seii'-iMc of the Ihitih being gone 
from thence to ('e\ Ion. ” --/'/■</< i, 36 . 

[168-1. — “ 'Pho PattamarB that ivont to 
(’(ulaUxir by reu-on of the dccpiio.s.s of the 
Fivers were forced to Rotiirn. . . — 

I'lmnlr, Ihaiif Ft. NV. 1st sit. in. 138 j 

1689. — “ \ Pattamar, <.<. .1 Foot Mes- 
songei, Is generally employ’d to carry them 
(letters) to the remotest nouiuK of the 
Kmpire." — (hnitifou, ‘Jcl. 

iro.'i. - “In Patemare (pu e.st un hommo 

du Fais , c'esl ce (pu) nous appclliMiw uii 
cxpi?*s. . . I.iiilhvr, 43 

17r»8. — “ Ycstonl.i} laturned a Pattamar 
or express to our .lew luerehuiit from AlepjK), 
by the way ol the Desert. . . — /<'»■.<, *2P7. 

e 1760. “lietwecri Hornbay and Surat 
there is a constant intercourse preserved, 
not only b} sea . . . but by PattamarB, or 
foot niessiM Igors ovciluml." — i. 119. 
This IS the last instance we have mot of the 
word in this sense, which is now quite un- 
known to Eiitihslinieii, 

b.— 

1600 . — “ . . . EBcrevia cpio hum barco 
pe<|ucno, dos <1110 chamain patamares, so 
naotona. . . . ’—Luerna, Vida do P. F. 
Xavier, 18 ,'). 

(18‘2‘2. — “ About 12 o’clock on the same 
night they embarked in Paddimars for 
Dot hin.’’— I ru/Aicf, Fifheii ) 206.] 

183-1. — A description of the PatamirB, 
w'lth a plate, is given in Mr. ,Iohn Kdyo’.s 
paper on Indian coa.sting vessels, in vol. 1 . 
of the It. Sve. Journal. 

1860. — “ Among the vessels at anchor lie 
the dows (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamarOB of Malabar, and the dhoneya 
(see DONEY) of CoromandoL ’’—T’enaeaF.N 
Ceylon, li. 103. 

PATTELLO, PATELLEE, s. A 

large fhit-lKittumed boat on the Ganges ; 
Hind, jiafeld. [Mr. Grierson gives 
among the Behar boats “the patdi or 
pafaUt, also called iu Saraii Jeatrd, on 
which the boards forming the sides 
overlap and are not joined edge to 
edge,” with an illustration (Zfi/iar 
Peasant Life, 42).] 
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[]rt80 — “The Patella; the iMiats that 
come clown from Pattana with Salt|»ooter or 
other hiiilt of an Excoedint? Stronpih 

and are very Hntt and burthensouic. ' — I’lifr, 
Jledffes' Ihiirif, Hak. Soc. ii. Ifj.J 

108;* — “We cynne to a ^»Teat (it>do»'ni\ 
where . . . Ihi** Nabob’s Son lias laid in a 
ia‘«t «iuantity of Salt, hen* wn found divers 
proat PatelioB takinp in their ladinp^ for 
I’atbina "--Jhifl. Jan l> . ;l:bik. Soc. i. iTo) 
18ti0.-’“'r)ie Puteleefoi Ent»irn), or Hap- 
pape-bojit of lliiul(»>liin. is a veri larpo, tlat- 
boltomed, ( linker- Imilt, nnwieldi -lookinp 
jiieee of nistKity of jirobalily . . about 
tons burthen . but o< iMsionally they m.ty 
be met with double tins sr/c 
i’lant, Jtimif Lih m Ji'nifn/, j>. t). 

PAULIST, nil. Tlie Jesuit Were 
ooiiimmily so railed in India betause 
tlieir lioiiH's in ili.it lountrv were 
formerly alwnys dedn .iled lo St Paul, 
tile preat Missionary !'• tlie Heal ben. 
They li.tve pnen U)i lliw ])raetne smee 
ibeir modern le-eslabli'-liiuent in India, 
'riiey are still lalled in lt.d\, 

(‘sjiecudly 1»_\ tliose nliu don't like 
them. 

e. IfiOT.— “ . . . e VI sono a.ss.'u ChiuHC doi 
pa^ di San Paulo > fanno m (jnoi 
Inophi praii jirotitt<» in conuertire ijuei 
|n»lMili." — F/dntit, III ItawwiHf, ni. JtJiO 


PAUNCHWAY, s. A lipht kind 

of boat ttsed on tlie rivers of Benpal ; 
like a large dingy (<j.v.), wiHi a Liit^xl 
roof of matting or tliateh, a mast and 
four oars, lleiig. fKinst^ and jkiuj^oI. 
[Mr. Grierson (Pm.'tiiid Liftj 43) de- 
.senhe.s tbe jifniK/fh'i as a boat iMtb a 
loiind bottom, but wliii'li goes iii 
shallow water, and gi'es aii illustra- 
tion.] 

[17f»7.— “ Ih' w.is then lieekoninp to hi>. 
servant that stmtil in a PoilBy iiboie the 
<t;int.” — -.1. If'riiiif, n/ tj>r J,iiss nj 

f'ltfnifto, ed. b\ ('ll/ Titii/)/>. ji, 7 ] 
e. ]7‘50. - “ Poneways, tin.-ird -bo.its,”— 

(t/'iKi (<;]oss.ii \ I 

1780.— “Tbe Paunchways :in> nearly of 
the same ptiiei.il entistnietidii biidpe- 
Liu*.), with tills (Idleieiii e. 1h.it tile preatesf 
tire.idth is sdint w li.it fiirlhei .iti, iiijtl the 
sleinlowei. Ifinf(U'\, to 

17i*0.- “ Mr hrulpwnter was drueli tint 
t'. se.'i in ,1 e.iiniiion paunchway. find «hon 
tiers h<i)*e forsook him the bo.it llo.ilcti 
int.ilbt li.irbour <»f M;isnli].;ii.im " -■ ( '<ih uUn 
lb 

I 1823.— “. . . A panchway, or j.assape- 
Ikwi* . . . WM.H H wrv eharai leristie ami 
intorestinp vcshoI. lurpo uni bio.id. shajtoil 
' liki a sniilfer-il'd) . a de.-l fore-aiid-iitt. ami 
[the iiiitidio 'osiretl with u root o( )ialm- 
! br.im hi s , , ]l»ht I, ed l.sll, i. 21. 


Id23. 1 then vsont to the (’oUepe of the ' 

Jesuit Fathers, the ('linrch of wineh, like , 
that at i>aman, iir Hassiuni, and at almost i 
nil the other cilit;' of the Portupnese in 
India, Is called San Paolo; whonee it 
happens that in Intlia the wild I'atherji are I 
known more eommorily by the name of 
Paolisti than In that ot Jesuits.” -P. delta 
VoUi. April 27 *, [nt. ly'i;. 

i. “The JcKHitf at diut are known 

by the ii.inie ot PaullBtB ; b\ reason that 
their pre-il tJiun-h is dedie.ited to St. Fdul 
Nor do ibe} wear Hats, or (.'tirner-tJaps, us 
in Hnruft^, but only a certjiin Honnet, re- 
Koniblinp the Skull of a Hat without the 
Brims.” — Tamnur, E.'J'. 77 ; (ed. Halt, 
i. 197]. 

1672. — “ There was founrl in the fortress 
of (Yanpanor n hundsiune convent, and 
(Jhurch of the PaulistB, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. ...” -Hol- 
diieitji, (term., p. HO, Jn nuolhor passage 
this author says they w’cre called PauliBts 
beeau.se they were first sent to India by 
PoiKi Paul III. But this is not the correct 
reason. 

1673. — “ St. Paul’H was the first Monastery 
of the Jesuits in (*fia. from whence thej 
receive the name Paulistins. W l.'iO. 

11710. - See quotation under COBRA DE 
CAPELLO.l 

]76f). — “The Jesuits, who are bettor 
known in India by the appellation of 
Paulifltf, from their head church and (xio- 
vent of Bt. l*aul’s in Goa.” — Ornae^ i. 60. 


I860- . . Noil nuiy .supjio^t’ that I 

enrage nc.tlicr pmiuieo nor Imim (see 
BUDGEROW), bill that tomfort and 
ccoiioniN art* sutlicuntlN obiiuncd li\ luring 
a Miiall (itinntufa (see BOLIAHl . . . wluit. 
IS more liktOj ,it a tim* weather season like 
tins, a sm.dl mitiio puusbee, which, with a 
douiile st't of hands, or four ours, i«, a lighter 
nml much ijiiickor l»oat (rnml, Itutal 

Lije in 10 [with an illustration j 

PAWL, s. Hind ;id/, [Skt. 

‘a roof’J. A small tent, with two liglit 
]»olcs, and sti*c|i sh)|»]ng sides ; no 
vails, or ridge-pole, J believe tin' 
.slatemenl ‘no ridg(‘-jioIe,' is erroneous, 
]| 1 .S dillicnlt to derive from memory 
an exact definilion of teuLs, and 
es|»ecially of the diH'ereiiee between 
paiirl ami Bhooldarry. A reference 
to I'ldia failed in get.ting u re])lv- 
The shooldany is not e.ssentially 
diflerent from the pawl, hut is 
trimmer, tauter, better clo.se-d, and 
sometimes hii.s two flies. [The names 
of tents are nseti in vuriou.s sense-s in 
differenl. parts. The Madras Gloss. 
dehnes a paul os “a Binall tent with 
two light jioles, a ridge bar, and st.ee]) 
.sloping sides ; ilie walls, if any, are 
very Siort, often not more than 6 
iiicties high. Sometimes a second 
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ridpi* above carries a second nnif over 
tlie first ; tliis makes a coiiiiiioii slioot- 
nij; tent.” Mr. Q. R. Damjner writes : 
“Tlie.se terms are, 1 think, used rather 
loosely 111 < lie N.W.P. Slioldari J^ener- 
;dly nieaiis a .serv.iiils tent, a sort of 
Icntr (I'nbru Nvith very low .sides: the 
sidfs are j^c-nerally not more than a 
f‘o(»t liif^li , tluTi .in- no door.s only 
fla]>.s at one mni Pal i.s f^-iMirr.illy 
list'd lo denote a sli-ejnng tent foi 
Enntjieans ; llu- roof .slt)]u*s on lioth 
salt's frtMM I (O’loit udinal vidyi‘-j>ob‘ ; 
t lit' '‘.ales ai t. niueli Iiiohei than lu tlie 
Sholdaili, and tli'ie 1 ^ a door at one 
eml , tl.e fly IS almost in\nriably 
Hlll^de 'Idle IJ.lotl (-ee ROWTEE) IS 
lie orre.etly iiseil in sinne jdates to 
di'iioie a sleejnno pal ; it is, iMo]>erly 
sJ•eaklll^^ I lielie\f, a l.ll't^er tent, of 
the .same kind, lint wilii dot>rs in the 
,sitle, not at tile eml. In .Nonii* ]»arts 
1 have I'ound tlie\ iise the won! pal 
. 1 - M,oh.dent iti sholdari -md biltan 
('' In ll-fnit). ' I 

17Sa. — “ Wlieie i'l the i^ioat i|U.uititj of 
baj'^fai^e lielon^rnifr ttt yon, sueini? tlial yi*u 
liiive nt)thiu|r he'<i(los ' teiit>, pawls, anti 
(itlna such neeessan articles^ ’ Ti/i/>oo.<i 
]t ‘tlh 

17tt'5. - “There Were lit J I l»uHe^t^ more 
tliaii two Mjuull Pauls, or teats, .imt>ng the 
whole t)f tlie (le|iutatit)n tlial eseorted us 
from Piitna." — J\' t rijmfi id's j). IIS. 

[IHOIk — “Thu .shops which omipo.se the 
Ikaiirs, are irio.stlj fonriotl of lilankets or 
(■oiirse cloth stretched t»\or a h.imtitio, t>r 
some titliur hIicIv for ii rul|.’'e-jiole, supported 
nt either eml liy a ftirkoil stick ti\edin*»hc 
proiiml. 'I’lifse li.dntntitias are ealleil pals.” 
~ Unini/htiiii, Jjiihis, ed. lHh‘2, p. 20. J 

]H27. — “ It woiiitl porliaps he worth while 
to roeord . . . the materiel and pcrsonnol 
of my camp uipujmioiit ; an Inimhlu captain 
and single man travelling on the immt 
cctmtimical pnneijilos. < )iie double jxiled 
tent, one routee (.see ROWTEE), or small 
tent, a pal or .servants' tent, 2 eloj»hants, (5 
camol.s, 4 horses, a pori}, a hnggy, and 24 
servants, Ihj.skIos niaht»ut.s, serwitns or euniel- 
drivons, and tentpitehers.’’— Afnndif, Journal 
of a Tour III /lid lit, [yrtl eft. p. SJ. Wo may 
imtu that this is an alisurd exaggeration of 
any ucpujimont that, even Beventy-fivo years 
since, would have oharactoriMod the march of 
a “humble eaphiin travelling tni econoiuiual 
princijiles,” or any one under the (Kisition <»f 
a highly- placed civilian. Oaptaiii Mundy 
must have boon ciioniioiiHlj extnivugaut. 

[Ih49. — “ ... we tiroakfa.stod merrily 
under a paul (a tent without wuIIh, just like 
two uurcls leatuiig against each other).” — 
JUrs. Mcu'kenzie, Life in the AMimtioH, \\. 141 .] 

PAWN, 8. The betel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind, pdn^ from Skt. jtarna^ ‘a leaf.’ 
2 X- 


Ik in a North liidiau term, and 18 
pciitirally U8ed for the comhi nation of 
betel, areca-iiiit, lime, cScc., whicli is 
politely oflVred (idong with otto of 
roses) Ui vi.yitor.s, and wliich intimates 
the terminal.ioii of the visit. This is 
more fully termed pawn-BOoparie 
{sHjKtri^ [Skt. .tnprijfa. * ) dcasant,’] is 
llmd. for arcca' “Thi'.sc leave.s are 
not v.scd to bet* eaten alone, but 
because of their bitteniesse they are 
eaten with .i ccrtaine kind of fruit, 
whnh the Mulnlnim and PorturfnlU 
c dl Jncftt, tlie 11 iisui Kten iind Decanipis 
Siijnmjs. , . (In PuTcluis, ii, 1781). 

1H16. — “'J'hc King giving nieo many got»(l 
word.s. 11 nd two pieces of hi,s Pawne out of 
his th.sh. io eiilo of the .snnio he wiis uiiting. 

— Kir T. line, in /‘tn'chu'., i. :>76 ; [link. 

Soc. li. l.xi]. 

I l(i2I{ - ‘ . . . ii nlnnt, whose Icavos ro- 
semhle a Heart, call d here pan, hut in other 
parts <if indi.i, Hutle.”- - /^ rleUa Valle, Hak. 
Soc. I. 30.] 

1073 — . . it is the onlj Indinn onior- 
taiiniicnt, commonly uallcd Pawn.” — Friier, 
p. 140. ' 

1809,—“ On our departurt pawn and roses 
were presented, but we wore spared the 
tiffin, whicli is every way dotc.stablo." — 
Ltl. Viileiitiif, i. 101, 

PAWNEE, .8. Hind. ‘water.’ 
The ^\or(^ IS used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian conqumud names, sueb 
as bilayiitee pawnee, ‘ soda-water,’ 
bi andy-pawnee, Khwh-bo pawnee (for 
European scent.s), &,c., c'te. An old 
friend, (len. .7. T. Boileaii, R.E. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the folloiving Hindi ode to Water, on 
tile Pindaric theme ApiiTToy fjJv CSup, 
or tlie Thiiletie. one dpx'n St rCjv irdvru* 

i'dtijp ! 

“ P&ni kuu, pfvni till ; 

P&ni ata, j)uul dill ; 

P&ni hugh, paiil rtiiuna ; 

Pani Craiiga, fHlni Jumna ; 

FftlU huusUi, pfml rota; 

Paul ingtu, pan! moUI ; 

P&ni liiip, panl inS ; 

R.'inl nani P&ni ka ' ” 

Thus rurioly done into English : 

“ Thou, Water, xtor’Ht our Wells and Tanka, 

Tliuu litleat <Tungn’H, Jumna’s bunks ; 

ITiou Water, sondoat daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 

Thou, Water, laugh’st, thou. Water, 
weepeat ; 

Thou, Water, wak’st, thou, Water, 
sloepeat ; 

— Father, Mother, in thee hlont, — 

Uaii, 0 glorious element ! ” 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, s. Hiii.l. 

kiild i.e. ‘Blaik Water’; I la* 

name ot dread l>y wliitli natives ol the 
interior of India desi^niale ilie Sea, 
witii es]>eeial refeieme to a voyage 
across it, and to tran'.jtortutnm to 
penal .settlement'' l'e\ mid it. ““Hindu 
.servants and sepoNv u.^eil toolijed to 
cross the Indus, aii<l called that the 
kala pani. I think thev used to 
assert that llies lost c.iste lt\ crosMug 
It, winch nnght lia\e induced them 
to call It hy the Niine n.ime a.-' the 
ocean, — oi jwi.ssiMv thc\ ll••lu•ve^^ it 
to he ]iait of the n\ei th.it tloW'- 
round the uoild, oi tlic («»unii\ 
hevoiid it to he out-idc the limits oi 

Aryavartta” (.Veh hii Jj.-t’ol J M. 
Truttcr). 

IHlitt. — “All inrcMit «'f niiiH’, «h<> w.'i' for 
Bonie dtiys wuh V'heeloo' (.1 f.unuii'. I’inii.in 
loader), “told me he ra\ed cuiitiinuill> 
aIkjui Eala Panee. iiml th.-n oih- ot hfs 

followers assured him when tin l‘iiiilnri\ 
chief filept, ho used in liis dre.itiis t<. n pe.it 
lhu.su dreaded words aloud "--.>*/ J Mu/- 
Cftlm, (Jehtiul hnim ('Jnd ed ), 1 4fd. 

181W.— “Eala Pany. dark w.ilei, m .dlii 
Sion t/i the ( tceun, is the term used la tfie I 
Nativch to cx|<res> tniris|iorlaii'»ii. ’I’host- m j 
the intenor pit lure the jilaee to he .iti i-kuid i 
of a very dreadful duscriplKui, and full of | 
inalevoluiit t>eiugs, and tovereil with sn.ikes j 
and other vile and fl.iuperoiis iioudestnpt j 
animals." — Min hutui^h, Aec. oj On Titln of j 

JiatuvcmoK, 4-1. I 

I 

PAYEN- GHAUT, n ]• Tli.- I 

counlrv oil the coast lielow the (lhaiits I 
or pa s.seH leading iiji to the uhle-land 
of the Den an. It wa.s a])] died u.siiallv j 
on the we.st coast, hut, the e\jiressi<»n j 
Camahi Payen-ghaut is also pretty | 
frequent, us u]i])iied to the low coiintrv j 
of Madra.s on tin- ea,sl side of tlie 
Peninsula, fiom Hind and Mahr. ifhiit, 1 
romhined with Pcr.s. /id///, ‘lielow.’! 
[It IS generally us«*d as eqmv.ihnt to | 
Talafflidt^ “Init .some Musalmans .seem | 
to draw the dust met ion that the I’uyin 1 
ghat is ne^irer to the foot of the (Jhul.s 
than the Talaghiit” (Lf Kaiiu^ Mint, 
of Salfjn^ ii. 338).] 

1629-140.— “ hut ('AK/ini Kh.ui) found that 
the enemy having placed their ele]ihantM 
and laiggagc in the fort of Jthilrur, had the 
iloHign of doMcoiiding the Piyin-ghat. ”~- 
Abdul Ilam'ul J,akor(, in Elliot y vii. 17. 

1784. — “Peace and friondshi]! . . . l>o- 
tween the said romimiiy tiiid tiiu Niiliofi 
I’lpfio Sultan Ifahuudor, and tlioir fnonds 
and allio*, narticuLirly including therein the 
liajuhH of Taniore and Travoncore, who are 
friendfl and allioa to the EngliHh and the 


I (‘urniitic Payen Ohaut . Tnutij uj Mim- 

I ifitlorf. ill Mnuio's yon., 2.V2. 

178.'i. — “ ^ oil write that tiic Kuropean 

taken pnsoiu'r m the Payen-ghaut . . . 
being skilled m the uiorUir practice, you 
projHise eonveiting hiui to the taith. . . . 
It is known (or undursiood ). of 
I r.i>poo, 12. 

1 PAZEND. s See loi meaning of 
: this leim s.\. PahJavi, in connection 
■ with Zend. (Sec also quolation from 
Mii{i(ih iindi 1 lat 1 ei ) 

PECUL, PIKOL. ^ Mala\ and 

' ,l.i\;inese fxliil, ‘a iiian'" load It is 
ajij'licd . 1 - tile n.iiiic of ihc 

('hlllese x\eight m1 l(l() /.ilfls (see 

CATTY), called l.\ the ( ’limes,, thciii- 
s» l\cs .?//i/i, .and 133/, Ih ovun'tl An- 

* olhci .intlioiitN stales that the dj/7i |s 
\ - 120 /-I// 01 wliiNi till- KM) Lt/i 

I Weight Is calh'd llj ('hiiicse tfin. 

, l.Vd. - 'In <'lim.i 1 tael wughs 71, tanga 
lanns of siher, .imi !•» taels 1 c<ii» (sie 
' CATTY): U»f) eu-- 1 pico l.'» i.ua'as of 
ailicr weiph 1 marl, .md tlicicloie 1 pico 

T> arratcK (s,-t ROTTLE'. 1. .N 

•11 

•' \nd iM ('liiiia all) thing e sold 
and liought h) nifK and piCOB lOid fo>/^, 
jtroi isi(.'is ,is well .is all other tiling' 

y/oi/. .12 

Kilo --“Kimtnm pepjuT \iigarhled . . . 
was worth here nt our eommmg tenm 'I’.im's 
the PeCCUll which is one hiiiidtiil I'attecs, 
lii.ikliig one humired thirtie pound Hioilnh 
militiil.’*- .Sfii/.'i, ui I Uhl fills, I 1(19 

(1616.— “'riie wood we have sold at divem 
prices from 21 to 2‘' trias jier Picoll." — 
J-oati’i, LnOnf, IV. 2.'*!*. I 

PEDIE, n.]i. The name of a i»orl 
and Slate of llie north coa.st ol 
Sumatra. Kari-os says that, liefoic 
the estahlislimciit of Malacca, I’cdii 
“wa.s ihc grc.itcst and mo.st lumoim of 
the Slates on tliat tsland It ts now 
a place of no consequence. 

1498.-11 IS named ii.s Pater in the Iloleiro 
of Vasco da (tatiiu, hut with vory incorroot 
infonnatioii. Sue ]> 113. 

1510. --"Wc took a junk and went to-* 
wards Sunmtru, ton city called Pider . . * 
In thin country theru grows a great <|uantity 
of pepfiur, and of long pupjior which in 
culled Mo/offu ... in thi.s |Kirt theru are 
laden witfi it every year 18 or 20 HhipH, all 
of wliich go to ('athui.” — Varl/imui, 233. 

IfiH.— “And having anchored before the 
wild Pedir, the Captain General (Alboquor- 
1(110) Hunt for me, and told mo thot 1 Bhould 
go ashore to learn the diHiKMiitioD of the 
jieople . . . and imj ] went ashore in the 
evening, the (kineml thus sending me into- 
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n country of oiiciiiics, — |»uo{)]e too whoso 
vessels unci \ve hud seiatid, whoso 

fathers, smis, and brotliers ^^e had killed ; 
into a (“oiuitry whore even umouK thouj> 
selves then* is little justiee, and treaehery 
in }iluntj, still more as ropards stranpers ; 
truly he acted a- earinp little what heeunic 
of me' . . . The answer iri\tn me was 
this: that I should tell the t'apt-iin Major 
tb'iieral tliat the cit\ ot Pedir had been for 
a lontr tinic' noble and preal iii ti.ido . . 
that it" port wa*> ahvais fret loruieryman 
li> eoiue and i.'o m seeiinty . . . ih.il they 
wrro nirtt and not monni. and that i'n\ 
eoiild h<il(| f.iT iiM fr K n«l oiii w ho i > d the 
ship' Msitiiip then harliKiir-' . and tint if 
tin (leiieral doMied tin. Kinp ^ Irieiahhip 
let him pive hath what lie had ser/c d. and 
then Ills people miplit eoine .islioro to buy 
and sell - Ijelter of (inn. tin in 

J/l/o. .Vei Itnl M. 

ir>lti ■ The Moors Ine in (he smports, 
iiiitl the (itntih's in the iiiti noi (ot Su- 
matra). 'I'lie pniu'ipal kiiipdoiii «if (he 
Moor.s is e.ilhd Pedir. Mtnh very pood 
pepper prows in it vcliieh is imt so stronp ; 
or so hiK* as ilijit ot .Malahat Miuh silk 
IS .also prowri theie. Imt not so pood as the 
.silk of t'hin.i." /itii(iti',a, Uhl. 

ir»3P. '• ‘ Kuitlieiniore I told him what 
eoiirst- was usually held foi the fishllip of 
setd-pearl hetweeii /'wZ/e Tn/uus and I’-'Uo 
ahull in time past were earned 
hy the liiilnn^ to /‘a.tm (see PA8EI) and 
Pedir, and evelianped with the Tm', of the 
Straiplit o| Mcdjtia and the Ship* i f .hninn 
( st»e JUDEA) f< >r such Meiehandise us they 
liroiipht from (hniul Caiio." - l^tultt (in 
i'nqou), 2r». 

lahlt. “After the foundation of Malaea, 
aiul esjieeiallv after our eiitr.inee to the 
Indies, the Kirij>doiii of I’aecm bepan 
uiereasf, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neipliboiir of Ailiem, which was then 
msipnilic-ant, is now the preate.st of all, so 
last uie the vieissitudes in .States of whu-h 
men make so preat aeeoi int. yieinw, in. 

V. 1. 

Itilf) — “ Articles exhibilod apain-,t .lolm 
Oxwieke. 'i’hat since his bcinp iti Peedere 
‘lie did not entreute' iinythinp for Uriamun 
and Teeoe, but only an aiiHwcr to Kinp 
.biinos’s letter . . — *S'a<a.v/j(o//, i. ‘111. 

,, “Pedeare."— 4 ir». 
PEEADA. Si'o iindfr PEON. 

FEENUS, H. liiiid. })lnns ; a cor- 
nipLioii of Eng piimurc, A name 
Hj)j)Iieii to a elans of Imdgerow rigged 
liKe a ling or brigantine, on llie rivers 
of Bengal, for European tme. Koebuck 
gives us the marine Hind, for ])iunace, 

f i^incAtz. [The word bos been adopted 
)y natives in N. India as the iiatiie 
for a sort of palankin, such as that 
used by a bride.] 


[Itilf). — “Soe he sent out a PenifM to 
l«K»k out for them,” — iJm-hs's JHaxy. Hak. 
SCKJ. 1 . -iU.J 

1784. — “ For sale ... a very haodaomo 
Pinnace Hmlperow." -in S>tnh-Karr^ i, 46 . 

( 1 8 ( 10 . — “ The Pinnace, the lai^ofct and 
handsomest, is jitTh.io- more frequently a 
pruato than a hired lioat— the property of 
the jilanter or merchant. '- f ' tV/nni, Jttira/ 
Ltjt lu Jintijaf, 4 (with an illustmtion).] 

FEEPUL, s. Hind. p7pa/, Ski.p 7 »- 

pc/Ac, Fit us L. ; one of the grivit. 

ligtlee.s (11 llidl.i, which often 0C( u- 
pies, I proniiiient jilacc* in a village', or 
Hear a tein]ile. The ba.s a sLiong 

tesenibl.iiK e, 111 wood and loliage, to 
.sonic* eoninuin ' peiies of ]i(ijilar, especi- 
ally the .ispeii, and its leaves with 
tlieir long tootstalks cpiawi like th(Kst: 

• •1 that tiei* Tilts tn-inbling is 
’ po]inlail\ .ittnbiilcul to .spirits agitat- 
ing each leal. And hcnci* proliably 
the iiaim* ol ‘ Ilevil's tree' givi'ii to it, 
a< <-ordiiig to lllieede (./fo/Z Mai, i. 48), 
bv C'lirisjians in Malabar. It is 
po-siMe thc>ret‘or»' that tlie name !*« 
identical nUb lliat of llic' po]»lai 
Noibmg would be more natural than 
lliai the An an ininiigranls, on first 
‘•eeing tins Indian tree*, .slioiild give il 
I be name of tlie jK>|>lfir nliieli tbev 
bad known iii more northern latitudes 
jiajipil^ Ikv,). Indeed, in 
Kuinaon, a true sp, of i)c)]>lar {Populus 
nhuta) !.•- culled by tlie ]»eoj»le gco- 
]upal (cpi. tjhar, or ‘ lioU'<e’-pee]Uil ? [or 
rather pei Imps as another name for it 
IS jmlioriy tioni c/i'ri', ‘a mountain ’]). 
Dr Stewart al.Mi f-ay.s of thus ]\}pnhis- 
“Tins tree grow.s to a large si/e, 
oeea.sionally reilebing U) feel in girth, 
and from it.s leu\es resembling those 
ol the ]»]pal . . . 1 .S frecpienth called 
by that name bv plain.smen ” {Punjab 
J’lauf,\ p. :i04). A young peqail was 
.shown to one of the jire.sent writers in 
a garden at I’aleniio as populo (Idle 
luaie. And the reeogni.sed name of 
the ]»‘e]iul in Frcncli book.s apjiears 
to be pc ap/vcT dJude. (^)l. Tod not ices 
tlie re.stqnblaiii e {Pnjasthnu^ i. 80), and 
it nj>]»enrs that A^alil ealb*d it Ei.cust 
jwpuhfolm. (See also (leogruph. Magn- 
ii. f>0). In Balfour’s Indian 
C'ydojHudia it i.s called by the stime 
name in traiusliition, ‘the poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.’ We adduce these facts the 
more eo])i()usly perhaps because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names ptppa^a and populus vras some- 
what scornfully rt‘jected by a verj' 
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learned sclujlar. The tree is peculiarly I 
destructive lo buildings, us birdb dii>p 
the seeds in the joints of the niusourt, 
which becomes thus t»enetraled by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded Lo in a ijuotatiou below . “1 

reiueinber nolicing aiiioug many 
Hindus, and e‘'peeialh among llindU' 
i/ed Sikh*', that tlno otteii viy /’//nd 
In jiltd hftn (‘I .nil going to the 
IVejtul Tree’), to e\i»re‘'S ‘ I am going 
to sii\ mv ]ir,i\ el''.' ’’ {Lt -l-nL John 
Trotter.) (See BO-TREE.) 

c. ]5r»0— “Tfis soul (junerod hke n pipal 
U'tif /idntiiiHUni of Tid'o JnU, 1>\ (im.isf 
(ISrS), ii. li:.. ' 

fc. — “In thi'' )»lace an arrow '^trnek 

.Sn KhIiii and ImrcMl it-olf in a pipal tree 
on the tmnk" of ihe •V/.'odf.' Jo/, cd 
Jurntl, 11 . 'JU"'. J 

ISOfi. — "An sortir du \illagi’ mi pipal 
cleve sa t«’te tJiajC'Tue'i'.i. . , .n.» nom 

brolwe reiitourc uu loin mu la 

idaine t< iU- (jn'unc arni^^* ik ir/'an-N ijm 
cntrelaccut fnitcnifllcincnt knirs hra** in 
formes. J/oohi*i, i. lit'. This writ«'r 
.seems to mean Ji banyan 'I’lu* ;<»'///</ dues 
imi dro|. nx/ts m that f.ishion. 


ellipticully for the tombs of such )>er- 
sonuge-s, the l•il■(•umstttIK•e pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoriety 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that wall (oi a.s. it is 

often written), InuhimnUi^ Shaikh., and 
Marahnut (sec ADJUTANT), arc often 
used in tile same cllijifiial way in 
S\ ri.i, i’eisia, Kgvjd, and Haibarv rc- 
speili\cl\. W’e ma\ ad<l that yahl 
(i'lophet ) is uscil in llic same fashion. 

[IIUMI. -See nnd. r NUOGURCOTE. 

jld'Jtt “Within the Mosi|iiita (seo 
MOSQUE > . . Is a ki'iii of little J'_\raiiiid 
ot M.irlile. .iiat this thc\ call Pir, 'that 18 
Did, wliiili tin V s,i\ IS e<|iii\iilent to Holy , 

I ltii.i<jine It till Sc|iiil( lire of some oiie of 
ihcirSfct iit(i>iinled sucJi /'. (i.lln la/A, 
11. ik. Sot 1 (»1* I 

ItitM. — “<hi tin othiM’ side wac the (iardeii 
aial t he ehand>ers of the Mull.ihs. win/ w'lth 
cre.it c<in\enieni\ and deli/hl .spend thou 
)i\es lliert umler the sh.idow of ihemiraeti 
ions .S;iiK t If \ of thisPire which the} arc im*! 
wanting to . elehiaO' Hut ns I ain .ilw/ivs 
\ei\ nnliapjo on sm h o<fasions, he flid no 
Mtr.iilcth.it da\ upon aio of tlu' sick.” 

rr. .'id n.u) 


1S17 “In the second ordc.il. an excav.i- 
tion in the ground . . is Idled with ti 
tiro tif pippal wi»od, into wlmh the j'.irt} 
riinst w.'dk hurefoot. proving his guilt if tie 
Is hunio/f , his inriotcnie, if he esc{i|K*s un- 
hurt.”— j//d (ipioting from ilalhud), od. 
1H30, I. 2M0. 

1826. “A little while after this ho arose, 
and went to a Peepul-t n-c, a short way 
off, whore he aiij/carod hint ahout 8onio* 
thing, I could not Well ni.ik/* out whut.’’— 
Taudnmuft //an, 2t> . cd. 1873, i 3ti, n-*ad- 

Hig Peepal). 

1836 “It IS not projHjr to allow the Krig 
libh, after th(‘\ have made iiiadu wm, aiid 


1673. H.ini l»^ this is a Peor. or Hiii\- 

ing piaic ot one of tin I'roplicls, hoiiig .i 
go«Mll\ inonuuient ’ - /'ni<i, 2iiJ. 

IStJh. “Certtiins pirB sotit li'llonieiit 
ren/'innif^s. «|u‘.'iinsi ipi'mi h* M*rra plus lorn, 
le pciifile a clonnc lours noms aiix iiiois 
luimires oii se troincnt pl.ina's les f< te'i 
fju’ou eeli'hro on leur honneiir.” Htnt'm if 
Tiuuif, /Irl. J///jtid/// p 18. 

i The following lire c\:im]dcs td llf 
i parallel use of the words named : 

i WaU: 


puaco liax hoeri Mottled, to roinaiii in ihe cil\. ' 
They arc accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree. 1/ot nt/t Younger Jlruthcr therefore j 
allow the Englifih to remain in his country.” | 
— Letter from (Jontf <a ('/.mn to ('oitrf id i 
Ava. See Vidi, Moooun to Avo, p 26.'», 

1654 . — “tic nc puis passer sous Milencc 
deux beaux arhtoH . . . ee soul le peuplier | 
d'lrulrk larges fcuilles, arhre rcpiiti' sacou j 
. , — I^allfyoix, .S'»a///, 1. IJO. 

1861 .— 

“ . . . Yonder crown of unihmge hour 
Shall Bhield her well ; the Peepul whisper 
a dirge 

And Caryota drop her tourlike «t<iro 
f>f headH , whilHt over all mIiiii ('uHimniie 
}*oints upwurdH, with her ItrunehlelH ever 


1811, “The highest part (of Heniiori) 
CTowiicil l>\ Ihe Wely. islowanls the westorn 
cud.’’— Jl'ittuimni , Jtdi/o'af /(•'m'an h'-i, lii. 173. 

,, “111 many of tlie villu^»es of Syn.i 

the 'I'niveller will observe Hinall doiiic- 
eovered buildings, with graU‘d windows 
anil surmounted bv the eruseont. I'hesc 
are the mo-c/iIIimI Wells, iimiisoloa of saints, 
or tombs of .ihcikhs ” - 

Kng. ed. Pt. i. 

Imamzada : 

1H6I. - “ We rode <»n for throe farHukhs, 
i or fourteen miles, more Ui unothur Imiin- 
j zkdah, called Kiiftih-f/’iiL. . . .” — /iantiPicki 
Three yearn’ Jti'Mith'iLCi in Pernia, ii. 46. 


green, 

To that remaining Host whore Night ami 
Tears are o’er.” 

Jiarrarkporr /*ark, \%th Nor. 1861. 

PEEB, B. Peru, jirlr, a MahoiTiiiiedaii 
Saint of PeatuB. But the word is iiscil 


1883. - “I’ho fow villages . . . have 
ijiimeroii.M walled gardens, with rows of 
iKiplar and wiJlow-troos and stunted mul- 
berries, and the inevitable lmainsa>dthf. 

(Jo/. Jieraiford Lovett’g Jiinerary Note* of 
/iouie SurvtM in N. Pertia in 1881 and 1882, 
/*ruc. /e.(/.A (N.S.) V. 78. 
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Sliaikh: 

1817.- “Near the ford (on Jordan), half 
a mile to the Hoiith, ia a tomb called 
‘Sheikh Daond,’ standing on an apparent 
round hill like a burrow."— and Mangles, 
Triu'rls in Egypt, &c., 1104. 

Nabi: 

1850. — “Of all till' point‘< of mtero'.t 
about .lorusalem, ikhh' perhaps gains so ; 
much from an actual \isit to I’lilc-^tuie .n j 
the lofty-peaked emim-ncc l^hlch hll^ u}> the 
north west c<irnor vd thft-ibli- land. ... At 
pru'^ent it bear'. ti,t luamo of Nebi SaniucI, 
wlpch denied tioiii tlie MussnliiMn tra- 
dition -now pcrpetiiaUd b\ a natsipic and 
tomb— tliat lure Ju" buried the prophet 
Samiiol. Manh'ii's Iti.'i, 

So also Nabi-} <ooo at Nineveh , ami s»v 
Nebi Mtnti^ii m Jh .s'lOiA v, ii. 7d. 

PEGU, M p Tlie iiariie which we 
j'lte 1(1 llie Kni^'<Ioni which h>iniril\ 
cMsteil 111 the Ilella <d the Ir.iwudi, to 
thciity wliiili wiis Its (,i|ut;il, aiul to 

tllO Illiflftll JirOMllCf W IlJeh OM.lples 
Us pla< e. "I'lie Ihiriuese name Is piign. 
'J'lii.s nanu' heloni;s to the "ral.iin^ 
laiif^Miap', and is |io|nil.irly alleoed to 
nit'iiii ‘comiiieret] h\ stiata^^'in,’ »o 
exjdain wdiuli a lepend is pi%cn ; hut 
no doulit tins is mere fane\ The 
torm /Vf/c, as in niaiiN other i.ises nf j 
our peopr;i]»h K ill nomem Int uro, uppe.ir.s I 
to collie thi'oupli the Mal.’ivs, who <all 1 
\lP<u(ju. 'J'lie tir.‘'t Kiii'opian mention i 
that we know’ of is m Conirs nuiruti\e , 
(c. 141(1) where ropi:m lias Latmi/ed i 
It as Pauro-nin , laii Km iMaiiro, whoj 
jirohaldy del ived tins name, with much | 
other new’ knowlecipe, trom (Vinti, has 
III Ids great map (c. the e\a« t 

Malay form Palgu. Nikitin (c. 147f)) 
has, if we inii\ <le]»end on hi.s trans- 
lator into Kngli.sli, /Vf/a, as has lliero- 
ninio di S. Stehino (149h). The Jlntrlro 
of Vasco da (Jama (14!)8) lias /Vt/wo, 
and desenhes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no douht from the use 
of the amhigiKuiH term Kiijir by his 
Maliommeilan intormants (see under 
CAPPER). Vartliem}i(irilO) has Pego, 
and ({iov. da Einjioli (ir)14) JWft ; llai- 
Inisa (1510) again Pagga: hut Fecpi 
is the usual KortiiLMie.se form, as in 
Barros, and .so ]iassea to us. 

1498.— “ Peglio is a luiid of (Jhristiaiis, 
and the King is a (Christian ; and they are 
all white like us. This King oiin aBoendilo 
20,000 fighting men, i.f. 10,000 hnniemen, 
aa many footmen, and 400 war elophanta ; 
here is all the mnsk in the world . . . and 
on the main land ho has many nibios and 
much gold, BO that fur 10 oruzados you oou 


buv UH much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Oalocut, and there is much lac {lacra) and 
Itenzoin. . . ."—liolnro, 112. 

150ri.~“Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of the ships ; one from 
Pe^ w’ith n rich cargo of lac {lucre), benzoin, 
and musk, .arid another with a cargo of 
drugs from Hunda, nutmeg, mace, clove, 
and sandalwood ; and they endmrkod on the 
ships wiHi their jk-. plo, leaving to chance 
ihcir ow n vessels, w Inch had cargoes of ncc, 
fur tho value of which the ow'nors of ibo 
-liip'' bound tbeiiiselves." — Corrrn^ i, 611. 

l.'lll. “'i’hcn there i.s Pecii, which is a 
populous and lutble city, abouuding in men 
.iiid in horse-, wliore arc the true uiiiies of 

I'liom '(h hiiMiii # [Kjrhujis 

slmuld be ‘tb hifm,! e jaTfctti’) and jujrfect 
rubles, and these in great plenty , and they 
:ire fine men, t ill and well imibed and 
I .st<Mit , as ef a race of giaiilb. . . — 

SO 

[l.Ml), - “PeigTl ” (8ee under BURMA) j 
1 .''•41 ‘ Bagou. ’ (See under PEKING. ) 

I l,"»42.--“. , . .ind for all the gc»()ds which 
! came from an> other port^ and jilaces, viz. 

' from PegUU to the said Kent of Malucjuu, 

I fnnii the Island of ( 'utnatra and from within 
I tlie Straits . . 7'ilitln of the l'ortriit.<t 

1 and of Malatpm, in Tomho, p. 105 in 
i Stihf>i»llU'<. 

I 1508. “Concludo eho non ^ in terra Ke 
I di |K)ssazji niaggiore del lie di Fegnh, nor 
' ejotlic h,i sotto (h so \onti lie di corona. 

('<.> E>d>)nu. in Jlaunosio, ’ii. 494. 

l.')7*J 

“ (Hha o reiiio Arruciio, olha o usseiito 
l>e Pegii. nionstros povoarani, 

Moiistros tilho.s do fei) iijunLaiuonto 
ll'huina mnlher e hum ciio, quo sos so 
achuruni. ’ ('okoW, x. 122. 

By Burton : 

‘‘ Arrae.an-ivulm behold, behold tho scat 
of Pegu peopluil by a inoiistor- brood ; 
inonslers that gendered mooting most 
unmeet 

of wholp and woman in the lonely 
W(HhI. ...” 

1.597. “ . . . I recommond you to bo very 

watchful not to allow the Turks to exjKirL 
any timber from the Kingdom of Pegii nv)r 
yet from that of Aelnn {do Dadtcm ) ; and 
with this view yon should give orders that 
this bo the subject of truutmont with tho 
King c»f Daeheiii since ho shows so groat a 
desire for our frietid.shu*. and is treating in 
that sense.” I hsfKitch J row tlo King to 
5th Fob. Ill At chit. Port. Orient. Fasc. iii. 

PEGU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes termed ellipticallv 
Pegus, as Aral) horses are univeraally 
termed Arabs. The ponies were much 
valued, and liefore the annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India ; 
less cornnioidy since, for the local de- 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880.— ‘‘f'or sale . . . jiImi llulible and 
Siiiionk, lm\ PegueB." — Mndia,\ Mutf, Voli. 
1 '.^. 

11890.- “ Pome.*;!, xninctimo* \oxy pdod 
ones, were roared in :i fe\^ ilislriets m 
rj»j>er Burma, luiL. cmmi m liurniese tiiiieN. 
the siil>l'l> was from the Sluoi Si. ties The 
‘'O-called Pegu Pony, of wlm-h a i^ood deal 
!'>• heard, is, m fael, not a I’Lfii at 

all, for the jiistU eelehratcil aiiiiMaN i. ailed 
by that name were iinporled bom the Sli.an 
f'tnte'*." Kejiort of Cnjif. m T/ws. 

Oet. J7.] 

PEKING, 1) ]• Till'- II. line iiieaim 
‘ Nortll-C'ollTl,’ .llld 111 llv ]>feselit .l|i- 

]»ll(,illO]i dates Jroiii the e,ul\ teiolis 

nl tlie 1 h iifisi \ in ('lima W lien 

tlicy iletllioliei ItlieM < Illi,n 'I des* endiint s 
(if (.'liiiiolii/ ;m<l Kuldai (IBCs) iImn 
I’ l 'iioved tlie e.ijnl.'il hom 'r.nin or 
K lialdi.alioll nl l*ido)t(» the 

^neat (■ir\ (Hi tile V.m^Ms/i' which lia.s 
.since la (11 Kljriwn U' ol 

‘ Snut h-l_'nUi t jlllt helot e in. 'n\ > eat 
the Monp'l (Mpii.il \va- I eh ihlllt.lted 
11" the iin|K*ii!il lesideine, and hiiiinie 
I't-Kxny a< t'oi(lin;;l\ . It- )•» eji.iMt mn 
ior rciK’<;uii.ilioii heo.m m 1 hnt 'I'he 
lii.st Englisli Iiniilioii tln.l w< h.i\einet 
^\lth Is that (jiioted li\ .siiinshiM \ , m 
wliicli we lia\C the siihjeits of ijjoie 
than one .‘illusion in Milton, 

].'»20 -‘‘Thona' I'lres, (juittiiii'- this pass, 
arrived at th* I'rovinie of N.impiij, at it> 
< hu'f III) « ailed hi tie* sana n.niie, where 
the Kini» dw( It, and sjieiil in e«itnmn thither 
.t'wajj* travf'llini,' north, four tiioiiths , In 
whieii i ou iiMi l.ihc noU- how iiist a iii.’ill4‘i 
Is th(; eiiijiire of till' jrenlile jirniee He 
sent w’ord tii 'I'lioriM* I'lri* that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he w<«uld 
(leH[iaich his alfair This < it_i is ni moilier 
proviiiie HO iiilhd, iiiinh furthei norlh, in 
which the Kiiiu nstd to dwell fcr the rno-t 
l»art, liccaiHe it wa,' on tin (rnntier of Ihc 
TiirtarH. . . - Ho mis. III m. 1, 

liill. - “1*his City of Pequin . . . i' 'o 
jirodig-iouH, and the thinijs therein so n 
raorkahle, itH I df> iilrnosi repent me for 
iindortukiijg to diseonrHu of it . K(*r 
one must not linai^ine it to he, either a.s the 
f'lty of Rovif^ or i'ansUnitnnnth , or C/a/o, 
or ParU^ or hnmlun, or St till, or l.txlum 

. . Nay I will say further, that one must 
not think ll to he like to Grand iUuro in 
himpl, Tanrut in /Wnia, Aii tuloha (Aiiiu- 
(ialiud, Avadavat) w f V(////^///n, tlmnatjoit) 
in Aaisihffan, (Joura ((iound Jlruffiifa, 
-Irn in f haf^n, TimpUnt in (Jahnninlmm, 
Mui-iabiiti (Martaviio) and Jitiyou in /V'/a, 
iionnml and TtnUtv in SUtmmoHy (ktm in the 
Kirigaoin of tSanum, Pamnmi and Dnna iii 
the Taland oi Jat^ty Pamjurm the Country of 
the Lftfutrn* (no l>ocjuio) V»ao(jra (Huigne) 
in the uravd Caucktn, Ltinranui (Lavume) in 
Tortary, and Meojrtt (Mioco) in Janpun . . . 
for 1 dare well affinn that all tncMe fuiiiie 


are not to he eompnrod to the least j»art of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. . . ."--7'(ab> 
(in (\Hjini), p. Utti (orij;. cap. cvn.). 

I [c l.^>86, — “The Kinp inaketli alwayos hin 
I aUide in the ^reat city Pachin. as much an 
1 1i» .sa\ in our Innjruajre . . the iowne of 

■ the kinudouie. " — liijKot<t „j Clmia, in JIaU. 

n ] 

1(111. Uuhard Cocks wntinj? from 
^’|‘r.lIu^o utiderslaiids there are ureut cities 
in the eoiintrv of Corea, .iiid between that 
1 and the sea inurliti boj^s. sd that no iiian can 
' travel then' , but i;reat wair^roiis li.iic Imen 
* in\ent4-d t4i tro upon biiiatl tl.it wlmels, under 
. s.iil as 'bips d.i. in winch ihei trans|K)Pl 
I llieir irocids till' deca'.asrd lilllpi'ror of 

.l.i|i.an dill pn tend to li ivc con\4*\4*d ,i ^.'-leat 
iniii 111 these s.iilimr w:i;^eons, to ussad tin- 
Kniperoi <<f China in hiH <'il_\ of Paquiu 

In .Sn-cd./o ./ 1 It Id. 

l<.d* 

“ from tin destined walls 
' Ot Cainbalii. se.it of C.iih.aian Can. 

\n<l >tni.anh.ind hv iKus. Teiuoi'a 

, llitoiie 

To Paquin of Sin.ai .III Kin^'-s . 

! I.iiO, M. ,1''7-.15K). 

PELICAN, s Tills wold, 111 its 

piop»i appln at ion to tin' 

intix lotolii.'s, L,, I' III no lesjteit ]M'( llll.ll 

to Atigh*- linli.i, thoiioh We iiui^ lici<‘ 
(thsciVe that tin* hiid is calieil in 

Hindi 1 \ tin jio 4 1 ic.il uniin* //(n/nn 
^ ' ‘S}iecj» of the Sk>,’ wlin h Iniie 
' li 4 'ard natiw.s with then .slroiig jho 

■ jMUisity lo iindalhesis ( oiivert into tli'* 

i (‘'jiially ap|no|in/itt“ (ianifti hhtri oi 
‘^hccjt ol tin- (hinges.’ The iianm 
iiiin 04' illiist Mied li\ the old term 
‘ ( \’i|»4--.sh4-e|) ’ iijijilnMl to till* tiDn'itld'^" * 
|*ut Pthcan Is li.ihitnallx iiiisajiplicd 
h\ t)ie lintish soldiei in India to the 
I'lr*! iisiially lalh'd Adjutant (n.v.). 

We ina\ rcnicinl<4*r liow l‘nd’. MaN 
'■ Muller, ID hiH I,«eilin4*s im l^anguuge, 

1 tidls Us llial t lie Tnhit nibs show re.sjiecl 
' to tin ir so\4'ii igii hv cea.silig to eiiil»h»V 
j ill (oiiinioii laiigii.'Lge ihoMi* words wliit'h 
I loriii ]iart or tlic whole of lii.s naiiic, 
and iiivi'iil new' lerni.M to siijildy llitnr 
! jdiue. “Tilt* ohjecl was clearly to 
guard 'igamst the name of the sove- 
reign heing ever used, even hy aeeidftB* 
in ordinary 4'onv4T.saLion,” 2nd ser. 
1804, T». iifi, [/'Vrucr, Goldni Hough y 
2nd ed. i. 421 kegt/.]). Now’, hy wu 
anulogoiiM jiroccHH, it is yio.s.sihle that 

* “ . . KOMil (liverHioii ih found ... in firing 

IaIIs ut biidH, {lartiniliirly tlio alhUnm, a large 
HiMTieN uf llii' Hwan, cuinniuiily hihjii wtihlii two cir 
three liiindrnil tiiileH round the Caiio of (Jtxid Uopc, 
anil which the PYHiich call MonUm* (Moutonn) du 
i ajK" — Mviiru'K NamUive, 18. The coiifiuion or 
goiiHia liert' eiiualN ttiat mentioned in oor artlolrt 
aliuie. 
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some martinet,, lioldiiig the oltiee of 
, 1 ( 1 ) 111, mil, at an early dale in the Anglo- 
Indian hislorv, may have relented the 
1 lid icvi Ill'll \ a])f>r(>pMat(' eiiipl(»vment 
<il llie usual name of the hird, and 
s(i may have intnidueed the entirely 
ina]»]»i(»j'nale name of ji/boni in its 
jilace. It I*- III till* !(“( (ill(-( I lull 1)1 one 
nl the jii.'seiit \\iil(is th.il a worthy 
noillieiii mation. wlio with her 
JiU'-hand liad ri'-en from the lanl ^ in 
the — th Light Dragoons, on )»eine 
I Iialleiigefl ioi ’peaking of “the 
fi. I.r(in,>, 111 th( h,ii Ml k-\ard,” mam 
tallied liei I oriei t iies^^ eoiK'eding only 
th.'il “some ea'd them paylicanS, "oine 

la’d them audjutants." 

DJit — “ This dttu'i'r . . . (til gcuiig round 
tlu uird (of the muIii.iin juiNon) . . . di*- 
eiiveieil a lurge heef Imiie recentl;! dropped. 
Till sirgi.int \\ii‘v c’.illed lu uceonnt for this 
ciiiiiioU" appoaraiiee. 'I’liH ''(•rgeant w.is a 
slirewil felloA’, and lie lliiiiK di itel v said. — 
‘Oil .Mr, ilie pelicans dinj.i.eit it ’ 

'rills y\as vt 1 \ ]i! iiisilile, for these lards will 
<*.irr\ ermriHoiis hones , and fieipieiiflv uhtai 
ti-'lilmg foi them they droji them, so that 
lhis might ^er^ prohiilili li.oe heeli theeasf. 
I’he moment the (liiiiiei-inimpet souiul.s, 
whole flo( Ivs of these hirds ,ire in atftMidamc 
at tlie harrack -(loors waitinp for hones, or 
.’Oil tiling that tli(’ soldiers imiy he plea'ied 
to throw to them."— .il/oa. of .Itum 
ii. 

PENANG, n.p Til is i.s the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the f’en- 
insiihi of Malacca (/'a/o, ]^r(>]H•rI^ 
/'a/a a, /'faaaf/), \ihich on its ee.Msion 
III I lie EiiLdi.sh (178d) was named 
‘ Prince of Wales s Island.’ IJiil tins 
ollicial style ha again given wav to 
the old name. Ptfunnj in Afalay .sigiu- 
lie.s an aivca-niU or areca-lrei*, and, 
aceording 1(» (h-aw fiird, t he name w’as 
given on account of the islands re- 
.senihlaiice in form to the fruit of the 
Iree (viilgoy ‘the hetel-niit ’). 

l.Wi. — “ N )w the winter eoininp vpon vs 
with much ci.ntngions weal her, wc directed 
our course from hence with llie llaiuls (>f 
/*n/a Plnaou (where hy the wny is to Iw 
noted that l*ii/o in the Maliuan tuupue 
-sigiiifieth an Hand) . . . where wo came 
to an anker in a very good harhorough 
hetweene throe Hands. . . . I'his place la 
in (5 degrees and ii luilfo to the Morthward, 
and some fine loaguea from the maino 
hotweeno Malacca and Pegu.’’— /iarilrer, in 
Pall. ii. r»89.fl90. 

PENANG LAWYER, s. The 

jiopiilar iiaim* of a handsome and hard 
{but Boinetiiues brittle) walking-stick, 
exported from Penang and Singapore. 


It iH the stem of a immature palm 
(JAnuda andffida^ Clnlfith) The .sticks 
are jircparcd hy Hcrajmig the young 
btciii with glass, so as to remove the 
cjnderiiiih and no mure. Tlit; .sticks 
are then sfr/iighteiied hy fire and 
nolishcd (llaJfour) The naim* is popu- 
larly thought to lia\(‘ oiigmalcd ill a 
jocular sn])j)osill ii that law-.suils in 
Penang were di*( uded by the hx hnev- 
Iniff. Ihif there can he little doubt 
th;it it is a corrii]it ion of Muiie native 
term, and pniniitf hiftir, ‘wild arec,a ’ 
[nr /iiiuiitff htifor^ “ tire-dricd areca,” 
wlii(h is siiggcslcd in NEP\ may 
.ilmo^l be as-’iiiiied to he the real 
name. [ I )Lim\ s (/Vvr iv/cf. s.v ) .say.s 
from a s]ie( ics of cane furni.sli- 

mgtbc slicks so named.” Hut llim is 
■i)mo''l ccrt.'iiiilv w'roiig.] 

JS.S;, tPut the book an c\(*olleni olio— 
is without (kite — mon* shaum to the Rtliomiu 
Tnot t<oiotn wliiuJi publrshes it). “Kext 

niorumg, Uikmg m> ‘Penang lawyer’ to 
defend myself from dogs. , . The 

follov^ 1 . g note IS added : “A Penang lawyer 
1 ** .1 hc.oy walking-stick, siijipo.sod to be ho 
called from its iiMifuliiC'S in settling dis- 
juitc" lu I'eiiung.’ fii/niuin, Amouy tlw 
14. 

PENGUIN, s. Poinilar name of 
.sctcral .sjiccics of lurds belonging to 
th(* gener.i Afiti'ffodijfoi and Sjfhemsf'as. 
AVc bate nul been able to ascertain 
ibc i*t > inology of ihi.s name. It may 
be from tlu* Port, /mif/m, ‘fat.’ Sec 
Littiv. He <1 notes Dlausius as pictur- 
ing It, who says they were called a 
jnnyf(('(hiK’. Jt IS surely not that 
given Iw Sir Thomas Il(?rl)crl in proof 
of the truth of the legend of Madoc’s 
.settlement in America ; and W’hich is 
indeed implied (50 years before by the 
narrator of Di-ake’s vovage ; though 
irobablv borrowed by llerbert direct 
rom Seidell. 

ir»78.— In tluHo IhUuuIs wc found greate 
relief and plont} of good vietunl.s, for in- 
w'oro the number of fowlo w-hich the 
WoImIi moil mimed Penguin, and Ma^ilanun 

toarmod thoiii goe.se. . . — Dralr's ^ otfogey 

by F. F/eU'l, )■, Ilak. Soc. p. 72. 

— “Tho pengwin doacrilied.”— 
IJawhna, T. tn S. p. Ill, Hak. Soc. 

160(5.— “The Pengwines bee as bigge os 
our gronbost Cfipon.H we have in England, 
they have no wingos nor cannot flye ... 
they bee exceeding fatto, but their flesh is 
vene rniike. . . — Middleton^ f. B. 4, 

1609.—“ Nous trouvltmes beauooup de 
Chios de Mer, et Oyseaux qu'on appaUe 
Penguyns, dont I'Escuoil en estait quasi 
couTert.’’— p. 4. 
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c. 1610. — . . le resto est Umt cou\crt 
. . . d’vnc quuntit^ d'OyROfiux nomniez 
pinguy, i\\i\ font loun ueufs ct lours 
petitfl, ct il y on a une quantity si prodi> 
gieuse qu'on ne Hi^niiroit mettrc . . . le pied 
on quelque ondroit qu© co sent sans itiuuher." 
— Z^/ruTt/ dt Lumf, i. 73; (Hak. Soc. i. !»7, 
ulsrt see i. Iti], 

1612. — “About the year Cl,). C'.JAA. 
Miidoc brother to J)a,,d'<i/t iiriim of 

Wales, made thi" son (tt» Flnruhi) . 

and by proliabiht) the^ie names of d> 

Brdou in XnrutuUftj. and Pengwin in part 
of the Northern Amenea, for ti vLitt rotk. 
and a trkit> dtfadtt/ bird, aceordiiijr l** the 
/intuih, were rolieks of this (liseo\er\.' 
.Sr/tieH, .Vnt*.'' on Ihtiyhu, < I'u/tfn/huni. in 
M’eriv (ed 1726). lu. col. 1M02. 


tile words are, tif course ultimately 
nkiii 111 root. It wiis orijjinally used 
ill tlie sense of ‘a fool -soldier ’ ; tlieme 
as ‘orderly' or mes.senpei. The >\ord 
Srpojf wiiSi used within our recollect ion, 
and jicrhaiis is still, in the siiine sense 
111 the » ity of Hoiiiha\ . ''I'hc transition 
ot iiieaninp c»uin“s out |d<iinly in the 
((iiotfition Iroiii I^e- In the sense of 
‘ orderly is tlie woid u.siial in S. 
India, wliilst chuprassy (<[ \ .) is more 
(oiuiiion III N. Imli.i, tlionpli jiroji is 
also ;i‘.fd tlii'i'e 'I'he u<»t(1 liki-uise 
\cr\ {j<iiciall\ ciiijtl(t\ ed for nn-n on 
jiMdne serM..'* (see BURKUNDAUZE). 
i 1 Ml. Skoal not e.s that I'nfun Is used in 


1616. — “The lalurnl called Pen-guiu 1**- 
laiid, prohnlilj so imiiied )»\ setme ^^llsll 
ninn, in wluise Ljinpnape Pen guin sipinrit** 
a white head ; arnl then arc rnan\ preat 
fowl*. u|s»n. and alanit, this Islind. 
with preut imU* tiiaik bodies, and vt'r\ wlatt 
hcadfi, called Penguins.' — od. Idd.'!, 
p. 334. 

163.*^. — . , thiit thi8 )Mjo]i)o (of the 
Mexican traditions) wore Welhh ruther than 
SjJiiniards or othoiv, the KeeordH of itun 
\ oyupe writ hy many Hardhs and (icnea 
continue it . . . made more oriho- 


! tile Mala\ Stall’s, and Tninhl or Ta/diif 
at Sinpa]Mire]. 'riic word had ]Mohahly 
1 heeniue unusual III I'oltllpal l'\ HiOtl ; 
'for Manind (‘onca. an cai Iv i “niiueii 
I tutor on the Lu-iads (d. 1G13). thinks 
! It iieces.Miry toexjilain piOea by ‘p- ntc 
j do ]»e.’ 

j IMi:; “'rite •'aui"iv:ii ordered the 
; Holdier (pi&o) to tjil.t the letter liWaN , nnd 
, strict I \ b>rbi4|. tiMii s,i\ aiiythinj: id'oiit 
■ his fi.ivinp sfi ti It.' f 'ot Hit, J.< \ \ 421. 


doxall b} Welnli names given there to laid'. ' l.MO * Su the .'sab.iM*. puttiiip iinich 
ntcr», rocks, Inawis. &c., ius . . . Pengwyn. [trust in tin. (humit m.Mle him iupt.oi 
refer'd hy them to n bird that has a v. lute ■ Miihm ihi cii\ -ind oiil.snh’ «.f it pul 

head. . . ’ — /yo//n*f, Sttnu ' undet .i ea)rtjon <if lii' with («<• ihou 

Ai., p. 360. ' Mild ' iiiiii rs (piAesi fr -iii the Halupule. . . . " 

rnforturiaU‘l\ for this ctyiiailogv the lie.id ' - J'"d. II, i M. 


is pretiseli that piirt which seems in all I pv;.} The jaivi n (piioj tliey call /'oa/a, 
a]>©cieh of the bird b* lie oiuck ’ Miit M. i wlur h i' U' iinii h :t> to say a man who traieU 
Roulin. quoted by Littn', inumtaius the t,i, »«» f 37. 


Welsh (or Breton) ctyuiolopx, thinkinr the I 
nuriie was first pnen to .siiint “horl winped i 
Hca-t)iril with a white head, arid tlieli traii'- 
ferred to the ]ieiipuin ,<\nil 7V-, n/, if i.i l»e | 
dfqiended on, suiqHirts this \iew. ;.So I'rof, ' 
Skeat J)irt , s.v.)- "In ili.at ensu, 

it must first hu\e liecu pivc’ii to another 
bird, auch us the auk (the puftiii is coniiiinii 
in Anplcso) ), since the peupuin s head ih 
black.”] I 


<> Kc\ de Uadajo' it.l Moun> 
foil qiiatro mil uiiallos furu*s4»,s, 
Iniuiiiien.s pi6e8, <1 innas e de oui'o, 

(in irii« ri'ios, pui'ireiros, e lustrosjis ” 

('ami'iu, in. (>*). 

T.urloii 

'I’bc Kinp tif I'.adajos wan a MomIciu bold, 
with hoMe four thous.iijd, herre and 


1674.- 

“ Ro HorRCs they alfirm to i>e 

Mere Kngines made hy f Jeoruotry, 

And wore iioentod hrU fnjin Kupiie, 

A.s fiiduin JtrifuhK were from Peng^Uine * 
JJudifira.i, I’t. I. (Ainto II fo 

[1869. — In Ijomhock ducks “are very 
cheap and are largely consumod hy the 
crows of the rice ships, by whom they arc 
called Baly-soldiors, but are more gi'iierally 
known olaowhero os penguin-decXjf.” - 
Wallacf^ Malay Ardup, od. 181K), p. lltG.J 

PEON, 8 . Thks is a Portuguese word 
jimo (S|ian. jtem) ; from ‘ foot,’ and 
luejiiiiiig a * ffsitman ’ (also a pa 9 /f?/ at 
cheas), and is not therefore a corruii- 
tion, as has lieen alleged, of Hind. 
piydda^ meaning the same ; though 


furious knu'lils. 

and e*niri'lesM PeouB, iirmod nml dight 
witl) gold, 

whose nolisht surface glaiicuth lustnnis 
liglil." 

1000 . _ orp^„, Kohruury the 

fapilaine dejiarted with hftio PdOlll* • • • ' 
— ir. /'/WfA, Ml /‘imhajt, i. 421. 

f. 1610. —“Les Pione umrehont ttprfcH h* 
priHonuier, li6 avee des eordoH qu’ils ticii 
iiont."— /'i/Koif di lAttnl, in 11 ; [Uak Six:. 
II. 17; ulHfM. 42H, 440 ; in 16|. 

Jlttl6. - “7'hiH Slmwhundur («oo SHA- 
BUNDEB) imperiously by u couplo of 
Pyona eomiiuxrulod him from me.”— '/'Wfrr, 
Letlf-rtt, iv. Ji.'il.) 

c. 1630.- “The first of Perembrr, with 
Home Pa-unea (or black Kwt-boyoa, who can 
jirutle some English) we nide (froni Swallv) 
to Hurnt."— AVr T. IJejd)ert, ad. 1688, p. 8£i« 
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[Fur “bluck” the od. of 1677 rofuln “olivo- 
col(Mirotl," |>. 42. J 

ItKU).— . . sietc cientoH y treintii y 
mil p60n68.”- Ftu m y Snum^ i. 19r>. 

167H.— “ 'I’hf I’owii IS wiilkvl with Mini, 
and lhilwaik'< for Wiikh-Pluces for the 
Kni'lish peona. ’ -— /’/•//» r, 29. 

PeonB or servant'' tet wait 
on ns.”- Jhiif. lit). 

]»iS7.- “( Mvieri d 1 li.it ton peoiia bo m nt 

•iloii^-^ lilt II. (st to I'lliiat . . aial I iii|nirc‘ 

all llio Wav for j.’-ooiK dnvon ji'.li ni'. in 
Wh,,!.,, 1. ‘l7;t 

PI'st' - ‘ \t till Moor"- 'J'own. tlu'v }/oi ,*i 

Peun (o l-t thi II iriiidr to thf 'ilojrnl’.s 

li»*ai«"-t (’iiii|i. . . 'riio-f PounB .ire some 
of the < Jim I toll', or /in.s/ihimf^ ( see RAJPOOT). 
ulioiM'ill pi'ices aloiiu tin ( 'oast. e^jM < l.illt 
in .Se.ijiorl 'roMiis, inakc it tlieii hiisilioss to 
hire theinselies to w.m niioii .Straiijjjers. ‘ - 
ho III /hi I, 1 .‘)(l^ 

,, ‘ \ Peon of tniiK . ii.ma'd (•'imif, 

walKin^' .ihioad in the (irass iftei the Kain-. 
was iinforitTnatel s hu on ,i -lulden h\ one 
of I hem ' (.1 snake). Ofoo/Zo/ , ii»)0. 

170.'.. '■ pions tjin s.iiit I e .|i - noiis 

■i|)|rellons n 1 1 1"S I i.ii des . ” I.inUni 21.^ 

17 lo. ■ Ih's le h'lideiiiani |e tis assein- 

hler dans hi I'orteiesse on ]e di menrois cm 
tin.ihte d’ \innoijiei. le Chef des PionB. the/. 
'HU s\ taietit tait les ileii\ in.i liaises. ” - 
Xuihi'if, Aft III. III. 129. 

17 Id “.Ns the .Nahoh's hehn vionr w hen 
.Madris was attaeked lu 7>e la bourdoii- 
liais, h.‘i(i latised the Kn^dlsli to '.usjiei t Ins 
assniaiii'es of assistanee, they had 2 0110 
Peons in the (hfetiei of Cnddalore. . . .’ - 
(h till, I. SI. 

<• 17t*0.-- Peon. One who w.iits about 
the hniise to run on messages ; and ho loui- 
inonl.t eurnes under his ann n swi.rd, or ni 
his s.isli a iir\i. and in his Imnd a rabin. lO 
keej) the rest ot the ,si.'r> aiit.s in siibjei t ion. 
Me also walks lafoie ^oui Haiainjuiii, eaines 
chits ('I.'.) or Holes, and is jour Unlj- 
l^uard.” - /<■(.<, ,00. 

Irti.'h “ Kuropoaus ilistiu^ruish these 
nndi>.el]i]ined troops hy tlie noiienil iiaiiio 

of Peons. od. isoii, i. SO. 

1772. Hadley, writing iii Iteiigal, spells 
tho Word pune ; but tlii.s IS evidentlj 
phonetic. 

c. 17871.-- • . . . Peons, u naino for tin' 
infiiutry of tho Di’eV iii " Curran toll’/, f.ijr 
of ( Vlri , iv. fitJlJ. 

1780 90. — *• I sent olT nnnunlly fnmi 
Sylhot from l.^O to 200 (oloj'hants) divided 
into 4 distinct Moeks. . . . 'Phey worn put 
under charge of tlie eonmiuii peon. These 
]>uuple wore often absent 18 months. On 
one ueciision my .^orviint Manoo . . . after 
a twelve-months’ ahsonce returned . . in 

appearnneo most miserahle ; he unfolded his 
girdle, and jmiducoil ii scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved to 1 h) a 
Imnkor’s bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 fKiunds, 
— his own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When 1 left India Manoo was still absent 
on one of these oxonraions, but he delivered 


to niy agents us faithful an accujunt of the 
produce us he would have done to myself. 

. . .” — i/oK. U. Lindnat/, in Lives oj the 
Ltnffsays, iii. 77. 

1842. — “ . . . he was juit under arrest 
for striking, and throwing into tho Indus, 
an inodeiisive Peon, who gave him no pro- 
Mication, hut vho was obeying tho orders 

he received from Capbiin . The Majos 

(ieiicnil has heard said that the supre- 
macy of the Ifnli'^li over tho native must 
be nmintainorl m India, and ho cntmly 
concur*, in that o] union, Imt it must bo 
niMiiitainod bj jii.sticc.”- fi'ii (h'dem, &c , 
/*/ 1^11 C/i . ^ii/iiiij p. 72. 

i^7.‘5 ‘‘ l*.induniiig IS by turns a scrMint 

to a shoj'kccpcr, a peon, orordcrlj, a groom 
to all Kiigli-.li ollii'Ct . . . iiiiil cvontually a 
jileadcr before an Kiiglish .ludgo in a 
]uipiilon'. eitv.” Soturdiiii liiin'ii, Ma\ .11, 
p. 728. 

PEPPER, The original dl' this 
word, Ski. injtjml'i., means not the 
ordiimiA ]H‘]t]icr of coiiimercc (‘black 
]»cp]icr’) lull Ivttif jn and the Sans- 
krit name i.s still so aji]>ljed iii Beiigul, 
ubere one of tin* long-|K’]>j»iT jilants, 
uliuli liu\e been cl.issed .sometimeH ill 
a ditleivnt genu.s (( Va/i o'u) from tlie 
Id.'ick ]»ej)]>er, v.is at one time mucli 
ciiltuated 'I'lieiv is still indeed acoii- 
sideralde export of long pep|)er from 
(\dciitt<i ; and a kindr* a ;’]>eciea grows 
in the Aii'hipi'lago. Long pepper is 
nicntioiiefl by IMiiiy, as well us white 
and bl.uk i)epi»er ; the three varieties 
.still known in trade, though with the 
kiml ot error that has ]»erfii.st.ed on 
.such subjects t dl quite recently, he nii.s- 
a]q»reheiids their relation. The nro- 
IM.rtion of their am ient ])ric,e.s will he 
I'oinid in a quotation Wlow. 

The name must have heeii traii.s- 
ferred by ioreigii traders lo black 
]»e])per, the staple of export, at an 
early date, a.s will lu* seen from the 
qiioiatioiis. J*ifi^ialimnla^ the root of 
long pei>per, .still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmacoiioeia, i.s pro- 
liably the TTFTre'pi u>s /itj’a oi the ancients 
{Rmlle, ]K m). 

We ina\ .sav here that lUnrk pepper 
i.s the trait ''f a perennial climbing 
.shriih, Piptr iiiffriniif L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travuncore, 
luid thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

IVhife jtejiper is prejiared from the 
black hv removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of a part of its pungency. It comes 
chiefly viti Singapore from the Dutch 
settleiueiit of Rhiu, but a small quan- 
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Iity (if fine (iiifility ct)ino «5 from Tolli- j 
( lierry in Malaliar. 1 

Long jKi])jn'r is derivefl from l\vo 
slinilib} ])]ai)ts, 1*1 jwr oihctnoriim^ | 

a naliM* of tli«* An lni»elaf;(), 
and J*ipt>-r lotignm, L., indi^fenou.s in j 
Malabar, CtoJon, K. Iuh^mI, 'rinioi, 
and Il»c Pbiii]t]tiiu '’. Ji'»n^' ]u'|*]*er is i 

tlie fruit - pitlien-d and diied ! 

when not (|iijfi' rj|»(‘ (Ifonhonj o)Hi \ 
L'htckigrr^ 1‘hnrinai mirojihnt). .\li iIicm* ^ 
kinds (if ]>c|. }•(■]' as lias bt-on s.nd, 

known 1(1 till' .iiK ieiits 


they l»ul it intti Imisoixx and jxiur hot vi liter 
upon it , It IS then exposed to the hunt of 
the sun. and dried . . in the course of 
i^hiih process it lieeoiiies of a lilaeU colour." 
- lialthi tlmjamni. in II ]•. 11-1 

e IJIi'lO. “ l/alliore ilie fa il pepo ^ fatto 
eoiiie I'elera (he nasce su pel ^li liiuri. 
t^Mleslo ]n-p( s;ili vii per yll .ii lion ehe I’uo- 
liiiiii ]ii]iii 1 .'(ii(i .1 niiido de I elera. i sale sojir.i 
liitti li ailioii pill alti t^iiie'.to jiepe fa ralin 
a niodo dell n\e . . i niatui'o lo \ elide 
nil.lllo .1 lliodi, de I'lOc e ]iol poiij^Dllo ll )ie)te 
id sdle .) se«e,iie i-oiiu ii\«. piO'se, e nulla 
altl.i (ova si i,i lie! pepC U<lo>n . in ( 

\]«p \l\ll. 


c. 7 n A n. - “ 'J’he eoniLi or ^raine- . . . i 
lie in cerlaine little liuskes or tods . . If , 
that Ilf pliuked from the tree hidon tint ' 
pijie and open of lliemsehes. tin \ in.iki 
that spiee ulmii i« called Long peppei , 
luit if as th(\ d" n|*iM. tint tle.o« and ' 
ehawne h\ httic and little, tin \ sj), u wiih'i! 
the white pepper* "intli aflerwani' htni.r . 
jiareheci in the Sii’rne < haiiJiiretli (olmir 
and waxeth lilaiki-, and tlicrevith rothd 
also . . . Long pepper I' sMoiie •‘oi.hi-titaied, ! 
with the Kernm or musiaid "ted of Alex i 
andna ; ami a iiound of it is worth fifteen | 
Itonmii d» lller^. 'J'ln white eosUdh He\eii 
denier^ a jHiiind, am) tlic black is sold aflvr 
foiire (leniers hy the jKinnd /V/aj/, tr. by 
/Vo/, Hk. xii. ch 7. I 


PEBGUNNAH, ■ Hm.l 

[SI.1 Mo lei koii Up'], .1 siilo 

division ol a ‘ 1 li-I I )M ' (see ZILLAH). 

t l.MV) - ‘''riie d'Visioiis into (sei- 

SOUBA) and parganaB. wlmh are main 
taint d ti» the present da\ in tin* ]ir<ivinee < i 
’I’alla, were made li\ lhe*.e peopli. " (the 
Samina iMnasti 1 — To nil i ThI.ii i,u\ HUxit. 
1. 27.‘k 

“ Itoin, from ihi thr- praguanaB, 
M/.. Ali/oi, ( 'a iron I I’ai.Mieiiia 1. JtiO 
/o/oO * > l.l'i 

[ P »1 I * I v fi 'I I Ill'll to -t 11 ' in the 
Pwgonafl mol V^-n /•«,/,(. n. 

lUti 


0. bO-90. — “And there euiue to these marts J 
great shijrs, on account of the bulk and 
(iiuintity of pepper and malabathrum . . . 
'I'he pepper is brought (to market) hete, 
being prod need largeli only in one distint 
near tlie.se uiiirts iliat which is called hot 
Itimirile."-- J'frijih/A ,'»♦!. 

c a.D. 10f». -“The Pepper-tree (irizffn \ 
h(vbpov) IS related to grow in India , it is 
short, and tlie frmt as it first juits it forth 
Is long, reseiidiling jiods ; and this long 
pepper ha.s wuhin it (grams) like small 
Iiiilli.t, whic h are what grow to lie the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the ju-opc r season it 
o)iens and puts forlli n ehister hearing the 
hcrnc-s such a- we kricov them. Ihit those 
that are like unripe grai»es, which eonstituto 
the white pepper servi- the >,est for eye- 
remedich, and for antidotes^ .md for thenmal 
jKitoncios."— />//»A(ro/-ir/ov, Mifi. Med n IKS. 

c MS.— “Thijc is the pepper-tree " (there I 
is a drawing). “ Uvery plant of it is twined I 
round Korne loftj forest tree, for it is weak 
and slim like the slender .steins of the line, i 
And every hunch of fruit has a doiihle leaf j 
a.s a shield ; and it is very green, like the 
green of rue." — Cu.<miu^, book M. 

c. H70.— “ITio nifinnors say every luineh 
of pepper has over it u leaf that shelters it 
from the rain. When the rain censes the 
leaf turns aside ; if ram recommeneos the 
loaf again covers the fruit ." — Jhn Jihiirdtlf/lnt, 
in Jfiiirn. ylii. 6th ser. tom. v. 284. 

1166. — “The trees which liear this fniit 
are planted in the Holds which surround 
the hiwns, and every one knows his jilaniii- 
turn. The trees are small, and the peppw 
IS originally white, but when they uullect it 


(1»»17 ‘ l‘"i that Mncl hud had also 

ut\\l\ ,ii -wered In li.id mi-i lii*> pngany ' 

,v/ r link ?so, .11 n:. 1 

17 r» 5 . - “ da ailipatnam . . est e.ipilalc 

d< e« i|Uoii .ippi lie (liM- 1 hide uii Sereai 

{'•(< BIRCARi '111 plm^lcurs 

PerganOB "U di'-inct- p.iitic Uhers 

// l//r///' IdJ 

IM'J -- “A certain iiiiiiiher of \ dliiges 
with a socien thus organised, formed a 
j pergunnah. " /i'/'vrt, 16 . 

i PERGUNNAHS, THE TWENTY- 

! FOUR, ll 1>. Tlie iitlicMl name of the 
I Jli.striet ]miiie«li:itcl> a(]|oiiiiiig ami in- 
I c losing, tlidiigli iiol .'uiniinistraLnely 
I iin liuJing, (lalciittu. '^I’lie name Js om 
ol a eliar.n ter ten ancient in Imliii 
and the East it wa.s lilt.* tirigiual 
‘Zemiiidarv (»t CalcuUa’ gninted l'^ 
tlie Englisli ( 'oni]ian_v l»\ a ‘ Sniiiitiur’s 
IVrwan.i’ in IToT-bH. Tins grunt 
was .siib.se(|nenlly i onfirmed iiy tlie 
(Jreat Mogid u.s un niieonditionui nnd 
rent-free jagheer (ipv.). 'I'lie Quotu- 
t ion from Sii JlnliaicJ Pliilli|is’ 
of FarU, illustrates tlie develojirnent 
of ‘facts' out of tiic moral ronscious- 
ne.ss. Tlie btKik enntJiiiiH many of equul 
value. An apjiroximate parallel to this 
sUt-eiiieiit would be that Loudon is 
divided into Seven Dials. 

176n.— “The lands of the twenty-four 
Purgunnahs, ceded to the Company by 
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ihc treaty (»f ITS?, whicli f^ulweijuently bo- 
ciiine Colonel (Unu's jugghior, were rated on 
llu* Kinff's Imoks at 2 lac iind 22,000 rui»eo8.'’ 

- Jlofwt'/f, Ilisf. 2nd od., p. 217. 

1812.'—“ 'I'lie numbur of ffiiivjrts confined 
.if the SIX 'Stations of Ihis division (nule 

pi'iulont of Xi/hih Twenty-four pergunnaha, 

]s about 1,000. Of them j)rob.ibl\ nniu- 
leiith.saro dacoits,”-- J\jn> fi.V.h 

e IH.'ll.- “ iieiijrid is di\i(l(\! m 24 
Pergnnnahs, eacli with its ’ndyo and 

in.'i^^istr.ite, registijii , \m-.' -Sir /* /'// /////.s, ■ 
M ilium of I'lOt.s, ^1( tetii. ed ISJ J, 0J7 j 

PERI, - Tl.o TV-o 1,111 tNnrd for a , 

< 1.1S.S ni jiii,i'^jii.ir\ .''jinus, leiidered 
l.'iiiiilirir in tin* verses ot Mdoie and 
SoiitheN, 1 ms im Mootl-ielationsliip with . 
tin* En^disli Efii/ff, iidltt illisiandin^i^Mln* | 
exact ('oni|iliain’i' ^^ltll (JiiimnV Jja\t ' 
111 the eli.iiige nf iiiilial luiisinMiit.' 
Till* JVrsian W'dd is finri, from ' /mr, 
‘,1 teatlier, or t\ing’; therefoie ‘the' 
A\ int-^ed oin* ' ; [so V. .lolmsom /‘*r.s*. 
Ihrt : hut iIkmIcm ivatirui is\er\ ilouhl. | 
lul ;] wlillsl tlie p*iie,ilooN of fonif is. 
apjiaiviit I n Ital i-'K-in'li/cs, n\ hem e 

Jiint hiy-doiu') and them e/o///^ ; 

je. ir»00'-- 1 .-ini the ohIn daiijrhter of a ' 

•I mil «'hief of noblest strain Hint m;k name is . 
Peri-Haiiu. Aioh. Jiurfon, s. 2fi4 | 

1 K(K) — I 

• Croiii elustcr'd henna, .ind from oranpo . 

trroves, , 

7’hiit iMth siah perfume"! til' the breeze j 
As Peria b* tlunr Sister lieai, ; 

W'ln*n from the .suinuiit of some lofty 
tree 

Sho hanys eneapofi, the eiiidne ot *ho 
Dives." ThaUdm, M. 2h. 

1S17.- 

“ Hut noiipht ean harm the luekle'»s Peri \ 
tier soul i.s sad— her winps are wear) 

AIuoi'i, J\inoli{)i and //(»■ Peri. ' 


PERPET, PERPETUANO, s. Tlie 

nanit! of a elolh often mentioned in 
tlie 17Ui j’lid iir.Ml part, of tin* IHlh 
<enturie.s, us an export fpini England 
to tile Ea.sl It n]ij»ears to have been 
a liglit, and glos.sy twilled .stiitf of wool, 
I which like, another stulf of the saine 
kind called ‘ hasiinci^' t ook its name 
from its diirahility. (See Oraptr's Viet, 
Ill h>un( e it was ealletl pcrpdtu- 
anne or sempiterne^ in Ital. perpduana, 

[1609. — “ Karnies, Perpetuonoa and other 
woollen Comodities. ” — Ihrdwoitdy Letter Book. 
288. 

[1617.— “Perpetuano, 1 bale.”— Cocl*/* 
Viarp, Hak. Soc. i. 29S. 

[1630.—“ . . . DovonHhire kersies or per- 
|>6tlliUei . . ."—Forrtit^ Bombay LetterSj 
1. 4. 


[1680.— “Perpetuancea.”— ii. 401. J 

1 711.-— “(tood.'i usually imported (to Cliiiia) 
from Europt are Hullion t'loths, Clothmsh 
Perpetuano 'a, and (!amblots of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so hplitly sot by ; that to bear 
the DutvH, uml l>nnp the prime Cost, is as 
lunch aM can re.isonably lie hoj)od for." — 
Lm-Li/n, 117. 

[1717.— ‘ . . a I'avilion lined with Im- 

bosM’d Perpeta." -1)1 Yuh, IVdyn' Entry, 

link S<K- ii. ecelix | 

17r»l. — “ Hemp renuestcd by the Tnisteos 
• it the Chantj ,‘st»i<k of this place to make 
hiimltle . jiplieation to you for an order 
ihat the elnldrin upon the foundation to 
1 lie imndier <>1 12 or ]l mu\ l»e siippliotl a1 
the expense «)f the Honorable Conijtany 
with a Loat ol bine Perpeta or sonic ordi- 
liar} elolh . . of Ural. Ji. 

MiijdituTt, 111 LiniiJ, p. 29. 

17ri7 - \moiip the presents sent to the 
Kmp td A' a with the inishum of Knsipn 
ilobert Lester, we find . 

“ 2 Iheeeo of ordinary lh*fl Hroad Cloth. 

It Do. of Perpetuanoea Hopiupay.” 

In Vah iintji/i , 0>. 1 . 20;». 


PERSAIM,ii.p. Tin s Is an old lorin 
of the name nf Bassein (ij ^ ) 111 Pegu. 

It occurs {e.(j ) in Milhiini, ii 281. 

17r>9.— “'I’he Country for 20 miles round 
Peraaim representeil as capable of }>ro- 
duemp Jiiec, sultieiont to supply the Coast 
tif CuoKoMANUKi.from I \md tclnrnf to AIa,s‘u/t’ 
jKilam."- ijetter m Eah'iitnidr, Or. Rep. i. 
110. Alsi> m a Chart h} Capt. H. Bilker, 
17."H. 

1795.— “ Huvinp ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to be prosoiited, in return for 
tho.so bruiipht from Noprais, ho referred the 
depiit} ... to the Birman (lovornor of 
Peraaim for a ratification and hnul adjust- 
inciit of the treaty.'’ — Syntf\s, p. 40. But 
this author also uses Bnxiatu {e.y. 32), and 
“Peraaim or » ” (39), whieh ulternU' 
lives arc also in the chart by Knsipn Wood. 

PERSIMMON, s. Thi.s Amenenu 
name IS ap)»lit*d to a fruit common in 
China and dapan, whieh in a dried 
.state i.s iin])orti‘d largely from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Ihospyros 
Icaki, L. lib, n si'eciea of the same genus 
N\hich ]>roduc,es eliony. The word is 
pro]>erly tl)t name of an American 
fruit and tree of the same genus 
{!). virgwtami), also called date-plum, 
and, according to the Dictionary of 
Worcesti'r, Ixilonged to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be- 
came familiar in 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 

1878.— “The finest fruit of damn is the 
Kaki or porsimmon {Diotpyros KaM), a large 
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(golden fruit on ft boautiful tree.” — Mm 

Bird's Japan^ i. 234. 

PEBUMBAUCUM, ll.J). A txAVll 
14 111 . N.W. of Conn'VHrain, iii tbo 
district of Mridras [t’lniiglcimt]. Tlu* 
name is ]»erliaj)s pernvi ptikhaviy Tam., 
‘)»ig village.’ 

PE8CARIA, 11]. The ciia.>t ol 

Tiniievelly m> callctl by lb.- 

Portiigue’.e, from tlic great ]»eail 
‘ti.dierv’ tbeir, 

(t. — Sci' untlcr BAZAAR I 

]H0(). " There are in tin Sea' of the tji't 

three pnnei|ial luiries wh^-re thev h-li jn'ail' 

. . . 'I’he third is hetweeii llie l«<le <»f t 'tMli*ii 
and Cape (VaiKir}, and mi Ihi' atemmt tlu- 
(VkisI whieti ruM" fntni tlie said Capi' to the 
shoftlh of K.imunaneor and Man.ir is lalleii, 

ill pftrt, Pescana. . . .' -Luomt, ^0 

“Pesqueria. si-e undei CHI 

LAW] 

ItJiri.— liiui nonnihil de ora PiBcaha 

dieamus ijuae lain Hide u pron.oi.torio ( "u, 
inorino in tinentein ad iHiim hreina iUim- ! 
anancondn^ e.vtenditiir, tjuod h.iud pr<MMil 
inde eeleherrinni**. inaxinius, et eopiosinHimus 
toto Onente MuriranUiruui piauituH insti- 
tmtuT. . . — ./iirric, Thrjt. i, 44r». 

1710.— “The of the Patcaria of 

the mother of jHiftrl which niiiH from the 
CajK' of Camuriui to the Isle of Maiiur, for j 
the i:|iuec 4»f seventy league**, with .i hreiidth 
of SIX mlund, was the first dehuroation of 
this fie<’4>iid c*jin|uest.''— >'(»»(*/, Oi,>h(. (’«u 
fjvist, 1. 122. 


at«d variously a.s Pefthdmir (v. 448), 
Parithdwar (293), PnruJurr (423), Pnslwr 
(424). \Vc cannot doubt tliat tbc 

! Chinese form Knlnushd in Fab-bian 
already t‘\|)res.wes the name J^aruuhn- 
mti^ or I'ltrshdirnr. 

I e 100. — “ Knnii (iandh.ira, going .south I 
days’ journi-y. we arrive at the country of 
Fo-lau-Bha In old tinu's Jiuddha. m eom- 
pan\ with all In- di-iiples, traNclled through 
thiseoiintry “ /'n/i-fiKin, li_\ liml, p. 34. 

e. (530.— *• 'Die King«lom of Kien-to-liK 
(C.liidhar.i) e \tenil- alioiit 10(J<J /, fniiii K. to 
W .iiid **00 /» li<tm S lii .N tin thit Kiot 
itad|oinsthe i n er ( I ndiis 'I'ho capital 
of till- eonntr\ i- C.illed Pu-lU-Bha-pU lo 
1 1 ‘lira -h . 1 1 HUM) . 'Hie towns and \illjiges 

.ire Jllliio-t d«‘-i 1 1 1 d . . . There are ahollt II 
ihoii-. lid eon\etii<^, iiMiied aiid ahiindotied ; 
lull of wild plant- and presenting only n 
iiielaiic hol\ Holitiide. . .‘'-Jluvn Pnom/, 
/V/ /;...«/■ 11 104 - 10 .^. 

c I'lol ‘On liH (Mahinu«rH) reathiiir 
Pursbaur he pitihed his lent outsirle the 
eit\. There he reeoivoil intelligeia e of the 
hold re-ohe of .laipdl, the eiietii) of (hul. 
and the King of lluid. to oth r opp.isition 
- Af-l'ffi', III / 11 '.r* 

I 102 (» • The aggiecaic of tht*-i watif' 

forms a iargi ri\</ ojipo-ite tlu eit_\ ot 

Parshawar \i linom, m i’ 17 

Sec* also t)3 

lO/iO. “'rhe orden-d a letter lo hn 

dospiJi lu*d to tile minister telling hini ‘I 
ha\e <Jtt«.nMiud to go to Hindustan, and 
pa <- t he w ml* r in \\ adiind, and Murnunua, 
and BarBhtir limhid,, m \\. 

1 l.'#0, 

' t 1220 ”FarBhllb11r. 'rim \nlgur i*ro 


PE8HAWUR, n ]i. J'rnhfimir. , 
This name t>f what i.-s now tb** fionlu r i 
city and garrison of India l()wanl.> i 
Kttbnl, i.s sdimtimcr alb'gn-d to lune ■ 
been given by Alsbin. b.ut in .sub- | 
stance ll If name i.s ol’ gi«*i^ antii|uit\, 
and all tbat < an be all-'pc* i ,is to Akbai 
is llial be Is said to b.iM mo<liln‘d tin- 
old name, and ibat sime Ins time tin* 
]m;seijt form Ini'* been in use A 
notice of tlie cliange i.s <jti(»led l»elo\v 
from Gen. (/iiniiingliam ; we aiiiiioi 
give the autliority fin wdiicli the slaie- 
ineiit rests. Pesbawar could liardly l>e 
<‘alled a fninfier Hiwn in tlie lime of 
Akbar, stiiiiding a.s it did according^ to 
tlie admini.Mlrati VC division of tlie A/zt, 
about the middle of tlie Sfiba ot Kabul, 
which included Kasliinir ami all we.st 
of it. We df) not find that the modern 
form (K;cur.s in the text <if the yl'7na.s 
pnbli.shed by Prof. Plocbmann. In tlie, 
translation of tlie Tal/aidt-i-AklHir'i of 
Nizamn-d-rlin Ahmad (died ir>94-9r)), 
in Elliot, we find the name traiisHter- 


niiiK uttiMti I- BarBb&WtU*. A large tiiici 
hetwein (>}i,i/nii und IjiIuii. faiiuiujH m tlu- 
liistor\ of the Muniilmaii eon'iiicHl." ■ io/.of, 
III Jinthm f/' MfiifHOtd, Jhrt i/i ht Print, il> 

l/ilt* - - e he Id 11 consultJitioii, in w hu h 
It wu- rcHohi-d ti. plunder the emiiitrv ot 
the Aiendi MghuMs. as had heeii proposed 
hy Sultan ll.i\>/id, to fit up the fort ol 
PerBb&Wer lot the reiepuon of Iheir offeets 
and corn, and to leavi* a gurriHon m it.” 
Bahn. 270 

f . ■' W'c- ( ame to the* city of PuTSha 

war, and iuniiig thuH fortiiriiituly ftusiwd 
the Koto/ we leached tlie town of Joshfiva 
On the* Kotal wo «aw rhinoeoroKOH, the wl/u 
of a .small elojihanl." ,s'#f/c '.1//, in J. .d*'* 
.Sci . i. t.ini u. 201 . 

c. l.'iSK) “ 'rumrin Bogruni, which they 
cull Parsh&war ; tho sjcring hero w a wiurec 
of delig^hf There is in Huh pliiec n great 
place of worwhip which they e 4 ill (iorkhatn, 
to wdiieh people, eHpecially •login, rondrt 
from groat diHtanooM. Aiii forig.), i. f )92 ; 
[ud. Jarrntl, ii. 404 . In iii. 69 , Paruhiwark 

17.'>4. — "On tho nows that PeUhor 
tukun, mid that Nadir Hhah wim prepariiig 
to fioAM the liidua, tho Moghol'a court, 
filroudy in groat duorder, waa atruok witN 
terror. ’’ — if. uf Sadir Bfiuh^ in HanwajB »• 

aw. 
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17S;J. — “Tho lioat of Peshour soonied to 
me more iiitoriHo, thun thul ol any cimiitry 
I have visited in the u]»y)or yiarts of India. 
Other places may he warm ; hot winds 
hlowini^ over tracts of Band may drive us 
under the shelter of a wetted sUreeii ; hut 
at Pesbour, the atmosphere, in the suinmor 

solstice, lieeoiiies almost iiiflainmahlu.” — ft. 
/'e/w/'/’/, ed ISOS, 11. ,'i7 

lSt> 3 . — " Its ]Mes( hi I, ante \Ne owe to Ak- 
har, whose fomliu’ss tor umovat uaj )« d him 
to (haii|/e the ala lent PaTEBliawara, of 
whuh he (li'i Hot tnow th(' iiu.imi.j. 1(' 
Peshawar, or I 111 f onti* I town ’ .Mmll.ij 

IMIS liodi liallli f I'niiiiiiflimit, Anjt. 

I.t/ioiii', 11 . ''7 liladwiii doi‘ III his traiiJ- 
latioii f,'oe liolli n;iiiii , niil >ee ahme. 

PESHCUBZ. ^ A ionn ot <laoot*r, 

ihe l)la(ie ol wIimIi Ims a str.nolit tiii<k 
li.K k, vlllle tile edije (lilies inwardly 
irom a hroad base to a \er\ siiarj> 
iioiiit. IVi's, ji' sh-/iifr, M'ore-pip.’ 
The liandle is iisualK made of sVi/t- 
iinilih Mile wliili' Immic {'tooth?) of a 
laioe eelaiean’, ploh.il>I\ liiotse tooth, 
mIikIi Is 1 1 peatedly iiieiitioiied in the 
earl\ Knglish trade ^\lth I’etsia as an 
art ale tiiiah in demand (>.</. s«*e Sams- 
lamj, 11 . (la, Ifii), ‘J(t4, 30a . in. 89, ](>:*, 
208,287, \(' ) ['J'he jKs/i/ak, ajijiear.s 
seteral tunes ni .Mi ICoerioirs I'aio- 
Joiliir (fj I/iilian ..Inas, a^l one is illus- 
trated, 1*1 XV. No Too.] 

17h7 

“ Jleceived for sundry 

jewels. Ae. . . . (h".) 7320 0 0 

Ditto for knife, or 
pesheubz (mis- 
printed /xsAo;/:). . HfitK) 0 0 ’■ 

Lord (Vio’.v Ji((»M/n'', in J.oia/^ i0<. 


other PiicasheB he as apariniit you can.” — 

L-tter of ('out* to Ft. St. (Vco., in Not fn and 
No. i. i>. 7. 

1673 -“Sometimes sending PishcasheB 
of eorisiderahle value.” — Fnjir^ 166, 

167a. — “ 8i mg informed that Mr. Mohun 
h id sent a PiBCash of Persian Wine, Cases 
of Strougo Water, &e. to yo (Jo at (Tovornnnr 
of this Couritrey, that is or IW. pson in 

kingdoiiM , 1 ucni to his house t«» sj.>oako 
il»t. it when he Vi pt me to dine with him.” 

- 1*10 Ll-'s I tun If, NiS. in India (ttfiee. 

M6s:i. - “ PiBcash." (8cc under FIR- 
MAUN.)] 

1'i.s‘i. — *• Ihe PiBheUBheB or Presents 
1 \jiei ted 1)\ t}it .\a^(/aiind > e/o' ret. irded 
iiiir Inlargeiuenl fill siuiiL liiiiLMiotwiLlistand- 
ing.’' (h nnjiou. ‘iVL. 

I7.'*l— ‘ '\f1ei I have refreshed my army 
at Dki.HIE, and received the siihsidj {Xofi. 

‘'rills IS called a Peischcush, OT i>resent 
fi'i'ii .11 infcriov to a superior. 'I'he sum 
itoeod tor was of) emres ’) whieh iiuist ho 
paid. I will leive you in possession of his 
dominion.” — Ihst. of A<u/a Shah, in Ilan- 
II. 371 

1761. — “ I have ohtaini'd .i jiromisc from 
Ills M:,jest_\ of his roi.il eoiifirmatioii of all 
vair pf»sscssi()iis and jiriviUalges, provided 
[\ou p.i\ him n jirojK'r pishcuBh. . . 

J/a/ot i'anua to the ({overnoi and Council, 
in I an Sdturt, i. J ll*. 

1>11 •* Dv the J(ifd ot iriftdaft’d smn 

the Sultan . * . . •ue..ns the Palsh- 
CUBh, or Inhnti', which he w«s hound hy 
former trt)!itu).s to pay tc; ttie (io%'eninient of 
Poon.ih . hut which he does not think 
]»ropei to . . . designate by any term 
denotive o| mforiontx, which the word 
l*in>ihrn.sh <-ertaiiily is.’’ - JxirkjuitTui^ Note 
on Ttppoo'a Lfttiva, p. 9. 


PESHCUSH, iS. r»T-. /ir.s/i-Us/i. 

Wilson iiilerjirel.s tins tis lil»*rally j 
‘ first -fniilB ’ It IS used fis an olVeniig 
<»rlnlmtc, Iml with niiin\ .speeifie and 
teelinieal seiuse.s vhieli will be imnid 
in Wilson, vjf a line on a]i]M)intiuent, 
reiutwal, or iiiVH.stilure ; a (juil-reiit, 
ayiayiueiil exacted on lands fonnerl} 
rent-free, or in .sub.stitution for .serviee 
no longer e.vaeted ; fionieliniesa nresent 
to )i great, man, or (loosely) for the 
ordinary (lovernmenl demand on land. 
Pesheush, in the old’ English reeordH, 
is most generally used in tlie seinse of 
u yireseiit to a great man. 

KifiS. — “ Peiket ost VII presant en Turej.” 
— he la ioutj od. p. f»53. 

1667.—“ As to the PiBcash for the King 
of Guloundah, if it bo not already done, we 
do hope with it you may obtoyn our liberty 
to ooyne silver Knpees and uoyiper Pioe at 
the J^rt, which would bo a groat ticooinmo- 
dation to our Trade But in this and all 


PESH KHANA, PESH KHID- 

MAT, S.S. IVr.s. ‘Foiv-servjee ’ The 
tents and ae(om]»anying retinue sent 
on over-nighl, during a maivh, to tlie 
new i-amiung ground, to receive the 
m.istei on his arrival. A great jier- 
sonoge among the natives, or among 
ourselves, has a eoiujilete double 
esttthlislimeiil, one |)ortioii of which 
goes tlius eveiy night in advance. 
[Another term used is peshkhaima 
rers. ‘ttdvaiK e tents,’ as below.] 

1665.—“ V\’hon the King is in the field, he 
hath usuall\ two (’amps . . to the end 
that when lie breakoth up niid leavoth one, 
the other may have yxussod before by a day 
and be found ready when ho urriveth at 
the place design’d to encamp at ; and 'tia 
ihoreforu that they are called Peiohe-kaiMl, 
as if yoa should say, H^ses going before. 
. . ."—Berntrr^ E.T. 116; [od. Con^ttable^ 869]. 

[1738.—“ Peiih-khanna is the term given 
to tho royal tente and their appendages in 
India. ” — /faatoay, iv. 163. 
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[1861i. “The result of all this ujjrtiunous 
hustle heon the erection of the Snniilr's 
peshkhaima, or advimeed tent."- Jhtlf’ir, 
Journal o/Mi.'Vton, 40y. j 

PESHWA, ss. from I’fi'' ‘a leader, 
a "Hide.’ Tlie (’liief nnnisler of tlie 
Malinitta jaiwer, ulm .ltter^\aI•d'^, ''Uji- 
plaiitni" his master, tlm deS( elid.itit ^f 
Sivaji, heeume ]>iarLir.ill\ the ]iiiiiee 
of an indejieiideiit Sl.ite and eliiet <»f 
the Mahralla-, Tlie Pesliuas jiouei' 
e\]»ired with the snneiidei to Sir John 
Malcolm of the last Tt^shua. liaji II. lo, 
111 1817. He lived in weaitht tVlh-, 
.iiid with a /fh/ir uiidei Ins own )ini— 
diction, at Illiitfii, ms’ii (^awn]>oor, till 
Jamiary IH.'jI His .idopted sun, ;ii»f| 
the tlaiinant ol his honour and allow 
;inc<*4, Avas the intani(*iis Nana Saliih 

Mr P. Ihtiwn ^ne*- a ieiinnine 
pt^hwin ‘‘ 7’lie ](i incess ( lan^a Pal WU" 
J*i‘Khwht of J*uraiidliai " (MS note•^). 

- “He answered, il i" well, and 
referred our Biisint'-s U) hi*- 

PeBhua, or Cluinct Hour, to uxainiiu oiii 
Articles, and an uceount of wh.it iln.\ 

were."— AVi/o, TH. ^ 

18011 — •• ifut how m W wjili the Pethwah 
He ha- no inmi-ter . no iMjrsori has mHuerm 
oA'cr him, and la* is only (ruuled Iw hi- 
fiw'n cajtncos . \\ (Uniijtini Jtfip , erl. IS.‘{7, 
n. 177. 

In the following JMlSSafje {({Unmltt- 
qvvirin Jnnrnltnui) the Great l)uke had 
forgotten that things were < hanged 
since he left Indni, whilst the editor 
perhap- did not know 

1H41 --“If you should rlr.iw more troops 
from the Kstiihlishinciit of Fort Si (leorire, 
you will ha\e lo jduee iiutler arms tlu- 
Hutwidiary force of the Ni/Jitii, tin- PeiBb 
wah, and the force in Mysore, .'iiul tie- 
di»trict,s ceded liy the Niz-im m IMdU ISfll 
— Ixrtter from the h of Wtlhmftou in 
Ind. A din. oj Lord hth nhnnnifih, 1^74. 
(Doc. 291. IT*'* Duke wa- olil]vjoii«, wlien 

ho HfKike of the l’enhwa's .Snhsidiary I'orec 
in 1841. 

PETEBSILLY. h. 'This is the name 
hy which ‘ jiarsley ’ is generally called 
in N. India. Wc lia\e heard it (jiiotcd 
th(*re as an instance of the alisurd coj-- 
ruption of Englisli words in the months 
of natives. But this case at hvi.st might 
more jiLstly he quoted as an exanijde 
of accurate transler. Tlie, word js 
.simply the Dutch term for ‘]jarsley,' 
VIZ. petenilie, from tin* l^at. p^tro- 
nrJinum^ of which jjarslnj in itself a 
double con'uption through the French 
ptrrnl. In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name i.s given as fafranliiln. 


PETTAH, s. Tam. pettni. Tin* 
extramural .suburb of u fm'tress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortresh. The jnttnh is itself often 
sejiarately fortified ; the fortre.s.s i- 
then it.s citadel. The Mahiatti prfh 
I IS used 111 like niannei ; hi is Ski. 

! yiiOi/.o, and tlie word ]tos.sili|\ canK' to 
I the 'r.Uiiil Ihiough the M.'ilii,]. 'rin- 
j word eoiisiaiilh ot-rnr- in the histones 
! of wai in Soiit lici n I iidi.i. 

! Kl.'lO “ ‘A/iim Klidii, ust-ondisl 

! till' P-is*. itt Aiipu duflti. ( IK II /(.■< 

, friiiii Dfi irur lie thru din (ted Mnll.ifit 
; Kli.iii . Id iiiiikc nil nlt.iik upon . . . 
Dll irdr nlid it- petta, wlu-it- dikc n week 
jiiKijili- from all jorl-, fni and iiciir. wen- 
.iCcustDined t.iuifil Idp l.iiniig and -rllmi^ 
Jlonml, III JJliot. \ji, ‘JO. 

17«*{- * 'Idle pa^Dda scrird as a eiladel 
to a l.iii/u pBttah, )>> w!ik-1i mum* tl.i- 
peoj.lt 0/1 llji ( r»a-t i/f ( 'oioijialidcl call 
iMTN town .'oula:iiou- to a fortreHS."— 
lh In> cd. 1 sOH. i 117. 

17‘.'1. . . 'riie petta or town (at 

Ik.iitralon j ot /rent extent to the nortli of 
the fort wa- -ui rounded h\ an indini'i'eiit 
ratujsiit .lud eM-elleiit dileh, with an mloi- 
inerliate Imrui . . . jdanled with ini|'cnio 
tr.ihle ami well-crown thorns . . .\».'iIIki 
tin tort nor the petta had diawlmd/e-. 

U lUs, .SV. 0 / 0.1 m. IJIl. 

1MI‘{ ‘ 'I’he pettah wall wa- Aer\ loftj, 

I and defended lt\ tower-, ami hid uo ram 
jiari II ed 18117, u iHU. 

IsOy *• I j»a-siid throu/li a ('..autry little 
<Milti\a1id . to Kiu/eri, wlnefi ha- a 

small mud fort m /ood re|tuir, .md a pettah 
aj>pareiill\ well tilleil with inhalulants.’ — 
/,// I tihnfni, 1 1 IJ. 

i ISlllh- “'I'lii Kn/iis}i ladles lohi me this 
; Pettah was ‘a liornd )iliice--»|Uili* nali\e' 
.md aihi-ed mi mier to into it , ko 1 
Went next day, of «oursc, and found it iin>sl 
eunou.- r«'ai|> /mOo," Innn 

.l/m/oo, JH;!. ‘ 

PEAN^SEEQAB, s. See undei' 

I THUG. 

I 

I [PHOOLKABEE, s. Hind, plud- 

I kdrl, ‘ llowcn d eiiiltroidery.’ The term 
I aiqdied in N. India to the cotton 
sheets eiiiiirfiidereil 111 silk bv vilhige 
women, ]»arl icnlai ly •bits. liacli girl 
IS .sn]»]Mxsed to I'mbroidcr one of tliese 
ioi- her infirnage. In recent years a 
< oiiMidernble demand has ari.seii for 
.sjM'cimeiis of ibis kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
for screens and other decorative 
imrposes. Hence a considerable manii- 
tactiire hns snruiig uji of which an 
account will be fouiiu in a note by 
Mrs. E. A. Steel, a[»pimded to Mr, 
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H. i\ (.V>(>ks( ill’s Moutujmph on th^. Silk 
lnthisfr\i of thr !^}nijalt (IMHO-T), and in 
tln' Jourind if Indinn Art, ii. 71 sf-qq. 

|1SR7.— “Thc-y (imtuo st-hnnl pirN) were 
colk’cUitl in a ''liinll iiiiR'i ftnirt, which Wfis 
hull^^ vMth ihf i>rctt> phulcaxries they 
nijiki- hen- (lhn\iil J’ltuli), .'ind which . . . 
ItKikcil vi“r% Onciitiil !iii<l 
/fiijh’rin, \’ici L"' , | 

[PHOORZA, A custinn-linlisn ; 

(iii|iii'ati IrniM Ai. ioi n ‘n 

iioidi,’ tln-n ';i ‘ ri\cr-i*U)u! li, 

‘ li.ulxtiii ; iiciK < *a 1a\ ’ (>i 
iliity.' 

d7'.'l -Tlu- Iidi-i Calcnd.'ir (1* i:il) 

liji'- “.h'lin Chuu li, Phoorza Mustt i, Siiiat 
17'J7 - " And the Mutnilw Furza <»r 

cu^'toni lioii'^c 1' ill till-’ pl;ti i- (Huclili)- — 
I iJti hi I tfi'h , c<l 1/41, n ly. 

1177'J - " lint a" Ihi 1 still insisted «iii then 
|icit)ili ''ltlln^raT the ici the Phoorzer 

('u(»sk_\ . I'iiriist. /iinulxtu L'fOi's, I ‘tsd, 

and Sir “Phoorze M.i-'t- r." f:>»>^'.i/ 
r. Main, hhu'ifit'i, ‘ inland t!.insit-(U tu ^ ' 

[iSld- -*-. . . idiil- . . \Ni*re .innuall> 
iriiiiiii'tcd to u lonxidetahlc nuinlu'i .if the 
liaroehe PhOOrza, when 1 was eiistoni 
liiastci at that settlcnicnt. ’ <h. 

Muh. lind ciJ. n. :idl I 


another iiatmii ih on a poval, or any place 
above him, if the porsun does not immedi- 
ately ciime chiw n, . . . until he is gone hv, 
ho will kill him." — (foutn, IV. iii. 1. [For 
numerous insUincos of this superstition, see 
Kruger, (ioUh ii Jlnnijh ^ *Jnd od. i dOO 

lS7.‘i. “iJinIt against the front wall of 
exery Hindu liLiuse in soiithorn India . . . 
IS a bench .‘i foot high and .i-. many broad. 

I Uttx tends along th* whole frouijige, oseept 
wlu-rc the hoiise-donr stands. , . The posts 
of the veranda or pandal are fixed in the 
ground .1 few feet in front of the bonih, 
enel'ising a sort ol platfonn im the base 
ni-‘nf of the lious<- gcnor.dI> 'J. or 3 fci-t 
jdKoe the '.fret t level. 'I’he raised beta h 
IS tailed the Pyal, and is the loiiiiging-placo 
by tlj 3 '. It dvi serves in tl-.e hot months 
.<i> a eoiieh for the night. . . There the 

visil(»r is reeeivetl ; there the hurgaining is 
d(*iie • tlieie till- beggar plies hm trudo, and 
tlu! >’e/// (ste JOOEE) sounds his conch; 
tlu re alsii tlie members of the household 
4 ii- Ol th^ir teet!,, amusing themsolvos *he 
while with iiekhes and other frightful noises. 

. ’* I'liiil Siliiii>li> in MtnliuK, by A', f^ 
fow-'/, in Ihd. Ahluj. 11 .VJ 

PICAR, Thini. }i(iik(lr, [which 

ugaiii IS a iurnijitioii ol IVrs. piVr-kilry 
fnft, M loot cl rcl.iil-tlcalei, an iiitor- 
mediate dealer or broker. 


PIALi A raised ]datfonii on | 

ulinh tmoide sit, Usually und--i tlie j 
\i randaii, or <»n citlicr side ol the door j 
ol the house It is a purels S. Indian i 
word, and jiarlially corre.s^ionds to the , 
N. Indkan rhalintro (sec CHABOOTRA). i 
Wilson con)eclures the word to In- 
^J'eliigu, but It IS in l;ut a form of I'f* 
Poringuesp /»«n/n and fxoial (Sji.tn poifn), 
‘a .seat or iiein h ’ 'I'liis is agam, ai - 
cording to ])ic/ (i 3;ib), lioiii tin* Lai. 
jntiJItiiH, ‘a pi'ojci’Ung base, a balcony.' 
JUiitcan exjilains junjol a.s ‘.steps lor 
mounting on lior.seback ’ {Siidic!, ‘a 
louiiliig-oii stone’) [.see Ihilboqiit'tqin , 
Hhk. Soe. li (18]. Tlie (piotatuui from 
Mr. ( lover de.scni»es the S. Indian tiling 
in full. 

“. . . jKiyiiig him his courtesy in 
Moorish fiiNhion, whicl. was sontiug himself 
along with him on a poyal."— 
vi. li. 

lf)78.--“In the public W]uaro nt (ion, a.s 
it wiw rumiing furiously along, un iiitirm 
loan came in its wny, and could not escape ; 
but the olophnnt took him uji in hi.s trunk, 
und without dduig him any hurt deposited 
him on a poyo.”— i4n«fa, TravUuio, 432. 

1602. — “The natives of this region who 
are called loos, are men 8<i arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors . . . 
insomuch that if a lao in passing along the 
Htroet becomes aware that any uiiu of 


]()80.— •' Picar.’’ Sue under DUSTOOR. 

said Xnylor has always cor- 
i-espomk-il with Mr. t'h.irnock, having boon 
alwuvs his intimate friend : and without 
c|m*stion either provides him good.s out of 
the Hon. f'omp.’s Warehouse, or connivos 
at tlu- We.ivcrs und Piccars doing of it " — 
Ihititf, Hak. Soc. 1 IJili. 

|1772.-“PykaxB {Pdhh (see DELOLL) 

an«I (toiiiHstahs) are a choin of agents 
thnuigh whose hands the artielcs of nior- 
chundi/.e pfiss from the loom of the niann- 
facliirer, i>r the store-house of tho cultivator, 
to the jrtiblic merchant, vir evportor" — 
Vrrrfsf, I nur oT llrunnl. (I'/o.i.v, s.v.J 

PICE, o. Hind, pntail, a ainall 
copper coin, wliicli under the Anglo- 
Indian system of curreiiev is J of an 
anna, of a ruiu-p, and somewhat 
less llian S of a fartlunp. Piir is used 
sbingi.shlv for money in general. By^ 
Act XX 1 11. of 187U (il. 8) the follow'- 
iiig copper ' oms are current : — 1. 
Doiihle Km i r Half-anna, 2. Pice or 
anna. 3. lialf-ptce or ^ ailhia. 4. 
hV or I'a anna. No. 2 i.s the only one 
in very eoiiiinoii use. As tvith moBt 
other coins, weights, and ineast^es^ 
ther<> used to he piicka pice, and 
cutcha j)iee. The distinction was 
sometimes between the regnlarly 
minted cojiper of the Government and 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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which did dutv f(»r snuill cluing 
{f.g. iu the N.W. ProMuccs within 
iiiemorv), or lietwceii single nnd 
douhlf pioe, i.e. J aiina-]»ie(’t;s and ^ 
anua-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 

V. ir)90. — “The (h'tin ... is Iho fortiolb 
part of tho At first this foiii was 

t-allod PaiBah. " — .i/a, ud. Ji/oi fniuiiih, 1 . 111. 

f l614. — “ Anotlior coin tlicri* is <if c'(>|ip('t, 
led a Pize. wherouf you have c-tamnoiilN 
.*5J m the iiuiiiiudo."— /'W t. Letici.^ in, 11. J 

Kilo. — “Pice, which is a (’u|i|ii‘r (’u\iic , 
twelve I ►r.iTiiiiK's iiiiikc inif Pice 1’ho 
Klijjlish Shilliii}'. if wei^lit. will }t*«ld thirtio 
three J^ix and a halfc." — ll'. in 

/‘l/Kf Ut.'i, 1 .o.JO. 

IGlt). “ Ilr.is^c mnney. which tht\ call 
Pices, whereof three or t hercahtmt'. i-oiinier 
vail a Pen N ."—7'/ IT//, in n 1171. 

K»4H.- “. . . de Peyaen /^ijn Uoojicr 

. . ."—rtf// t)‘J. 

lti.^.3.— “Peca est vne iiioim"Vc dll Motfol 
<le la valeur de di'iiiers." — />' In A'./'///////' - 

/f <f ////;, ffl. 1G.'7, Jt o.’ili 
1G7;5. - *■ Pice, a s/.rt of roj.poi Monet 
lairront ainoriit tin- Poorer s/.rl of I'ca/pli 
. . the Conipaiit « Accounts an* ke]>t in 

Jlook-rate Pice, vn/. ‘llj to the M;im [i.i-. 

.see G0SB£CE|, and ^0 Pice to 
the Uu|i 00 ." — Frifu , ifO.n 

ltj76.- “Tlie IndiaiLs have als<» a sort 
of nmall Ci.»)i]»or money ; whn-h is e.illed 
Peeha. ... lu my lai't Tratuls, :i /{>„>/,,/ 
went at Surat for nine and fo*’t \ Pecha’S.” 
— Tavern ir}\ K T. ii. 2*2; |c;rl, Jin)/, i. 27 1. 

1689. — “ Ijower than thoso (pico), hittxjr- 
AlmoudK here (at Siir.it) pass for Money, 
ft>K)ut Sixty of which make a Pice.” — 
ihunffton^ 219. 

1726. — “1 Ann makes \\ stnyvers or 2 
peys.”- Valfiihiii, V. 179. ]Ah(j .sue under 

MOHUB GOLD.] 

176H -“Siiall 1 risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each liorsc, ajrainst your 
I'finiion i»nllh that cost two piceV No.— 
r will march ycuir troops until their leirs 
lioeoiiic the si7.e fif their hodies " — Jfi/t/ir 
All, l/ctter to f///. Witixi, in J'orhes, (h\ 
Mem. ili. 287 ; f*2ri(l ed. ii. 800]. 
c. 1816. — “‘Here,’ said he, ‘is four 

f nicker-pice for Mary to upend in the 
Mizar ; hut 1 will thank you, Mrs. Itrow'iie, 
not tfi let her hfivo any fruit, . . "~Ahn. 
>)htrvy<HKVs Sforle.s, 16, od. 186JJ, 

PIOOTA, H. An additional allow- 
aiKJf or jierceiitagti, added as a iiandi- 
ailllp trjl*^ilie weight of goods, wliicli 
varied witli every deseription, — and 
\diicli tiie Ptiitor of the JiiAmdinn 
Hti^oaes to liave lend to the varieties 
of nMllllfc (fpv.). Thus nt Ormuz 
the lialiar was of 50 farazolas (see 
FBAZALA), to which was added, us 
picota^ for cloves and mace 3 iiiaunds 
(of Ormuz), or about additional ; 


foreiuuamon g\, udditiomil ; for benzoin 
t additional, &(•. See the YV/io*, &,e. 
of A. Nunes (107)4) passim. We Lave 
not been able to trace the origin of 
tliis term, nor any iiioderii use. 

[10.01.— “ Picotaa." (See under BRAZIL 
WOOD, DOOCAUN.)] 

PICOTTAH, s. 'Dlls IS the term 
ap])lied 111 S. India to tliut ancient 
machine lor i,iisnig water, wdin h eim- 
‘^iM.s oj a long K>\ri oi \an], juvotted 
on an iijuighl ]»osi, wcighlis] on the 
>hoit .irni .-iiid ln.iring a Inn- ami 
biwkcl oil till long ;iiiii ll is tin* 
lIJnnI.I} ot rpjK*! Imli.i, the sluuh'ij of 
tin* Xiln, ami the old Ibiglish <iin> j,, 
ifh, <»i .\trit u-jinli . d im niaclune is 
wc believe siill in lli(* d'nrra 

limognii,! /,) m.irkel-garflcns S.J'k <>f 
liomloii ddm name is |’(»i't iigiiese, 
/•icoto^ ,i III. nine ti-ini now apjdmd to 
tlie li.’imlle oI a slop’s jtiiTn|» .md ])os| 
in Mlinli It works -a * pumitdirake ’ 
d In* jtii'nlu at si-u ;ds() used as a 

jnlloiv, wlmmi' the emjdoMiient oi the 
word as ijiiou-.i trom l 'oiiea ddn* 
word isgixen in tin* (llos,,;ii\ atl'ielmd 
to the “ Fiftli lb-]»orl ” ( 1 S 12 ), l)iit w ith 
no iiidi<*iit inn of ils source, l’'r\t'i 
(]f)".d, j)id). KIPS) d(*s( rilM’" tin* thing 
V. itliout giMiig It a n.ime In tin* 
lollowiiig the word is ii*M*d in tin* 
marine .sense . 

1.^24.- “lie (\ . da (i.'itiiiO ordered notice 
to he giMUi that no seiuuan should weiill' it 
cloak, except on Sunday . . and if he did, 
that it should he taken from him hy the 
constahh«H (///» HI rrn hnmuln jmlos iiiinn 
and the man pul in the picota in disgrace, 
for one day. Jh: found groat fault with 
men of military service w-earing cloaks, for 
iij that guise tliey did riot l«»ok like .H/ddiors." 
f’///m/, Jjiinhiii, II. 11. 822. 

1782.— “ P/mr cot effot (arrosor lo.s terroH) 
oil umjiluic line maeliiiie appell(*o Piedte. 
("csl une huscule dres.s^'e sur It* lM>rd d’nii 
jmitH oil d’uii resor\oir d'uuiix jiluvialos, 
pour eii tirer I’eau, t‘t la eonduire enHuiiu 
oil I’on vent." — Snnurrnt, Voyatfc, i. 188 . 
c. 1790.—“ ParkMit los pakoti^B, ou puitH 
haseule, (^toient. cn moiivemont |KMir fournir 
I’eau ndcessiuro mix plantos, ot. partout on 
entoiidoit low jardiniors (igayor lours travaux" 
par doH chanMoiiH." — Ilaa/iier, ii. 217. 

1.807. — “In one }>lace I «iw iiuople em- 
ployed in watering a nco-hold wdth the 
Vntitm, or Paoota, as it is called by the 
Ungliah.” — JluchaiLan^ Journey through My- 
Hitre^ Ac., i. 1.^. [Hero YaUim^ ia Can. y0.t(i 
Tel. itamn, Mul. ittaui.\ 
ri871.- 

“ Aye, e’en piootta-work would gain 
By ufling such hawboon.” 

(Jurer, t\dk Hong* of S. Indta^ 184.] 
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PIE, s. Hind. tile smalleHt 

i'oi»j»er coin of tlie Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being Vd <>f aiiim, of a 
]'ii])ee, about ^ a farthing. Tins is 
jiow the aulhorised nieaiiing (»f jnt. 
b.ut jKVl was originally, it would .seem, 
tlic toiirth jtart ot an anna, and in 
I'.K 1 ideiilnal with pice (‘1'.)- 
the H. — Main- pd'f. ‘ a <|uarter,* fnun 
Skt, /Htifikti III that .M-ihie. 

(ISIU) - “ . . Ills f Itho) 1j:is ,1 CMu' pie 
si) in- III ji ‘iin.ill Mll.ifji* wIiilIi mnv }iflil 
liiin peril. i}>s ‘J 1 rupees jiei .iiiiunii. — ( e>i- 

o/ (th (h</ ) ! ii iJOl.J 


PIECE-GOODS. Tills, iiln.h i^ 

now the teehiin’.il lenu foi Mail' hester 
eolious niijini'ted into Indi.i, was origin- 
all\ apjilied 111 tiade t'l I lie Tii'^aii 
<nttr)ii^ export e'l to ICngl.iiid, a trade 
will'll a]>]»ears to ha\e b»*ell ilelilur- 
alely killed bi the lieav\ duties wlinli 
Tjaii'aahire pro< vired to be iini»obed in 
its own interest, as in its own iniere.st 
it ha.s recent l_\ procured the abolition 
ot the .small ini|i'»it diit\ on Knglisli 
])iece-good,s in India * [in 1898 a diit\ 
at the rale ot 3 ]>er cent, on cotton 
goods wa** reinijiosed.] 


' It Is III! ('-isv 11 iMitiipl ifii {h.it f)ii^ r\|>«)lt 
tniilc lliilii Imllli «.|S Killed 1)\ 1 lie d( \ ehi|illiriit 
el Mi.'U'liiiien iij Kii;;I.iiid We eaii liaiilh lioiilit 
thul llus eimse woiUil li.ue Killed it in tune iltil 
It wils iKil left to mil Mueli lllieenn,; ,(imI liHtlilnl 
dentil iVliieli tinienoiild he leumied totiiieetlie 
whole ot tins e]iH(Mit> of “ ;iiu‘ieiit lilst«»t\ " Hut 
it i^oerUiiii Unit tins InriiHii lindeuas not KMIed 
liutiiiiil I itlHes i/ WHS lilhtl hii pi ith ihttm tf 
(httieii These duties weie so liieli in 17sS I’liit 
they were deeliiitd to niieinte us a pieniiuni on 
MMUi't'lilii', and It"*' were U'liuefil to IS pei coiit 
cd rahn'fw In the Ve.iii IT'*" 'i" the \iitne ot 
|i)ei-i>-{^ourls tioni lixliu iiii|ioited into Kii^lund 
"as ii'J.TTli.liSL’, or oiie-Uiiid id the whole \ahie 
of tile iiiinorLs tioin India, whieti was £S,’JVJ,yO'K 
And 111 llie Hixteeii \eais hetweeii 17l*.’l 4 niid 
isilii-iu (iiiehiNiie) tliP iiiipoits ol Indian pieee- 
Koods ainouiiied in value to £Ji>,l71.r-' ». 

Ill ITll'.i tlie ilutieH Wine iiiised 1 need not ui\e 
detiiilN, hut will eome (town to 1814, just iM'fin-o 
the cloHe of Uie war, when lliev were, I hehe^e,ut 
H niaxiinimi Tlie duties tlieu, uii " ]il!iiii white 
eiilieoes,'’ were . — 


Warehouse duty . 
Will euhatiremunt. 
(’'istoiiis duty 
^^al eiiliaucenieiit . 


£ s il 

. A 0 (I per cent. 

. 1 0 u ,, 

.^(1 (1 (I 

. fJ 10 0 „ 


d 


]M)r <*«nt, 
oil value 


There was nii Eveine duty upon Krftish niaiiii- 
fnetnied and printrs' pkmIh of Hd. ]ier square 
yant, and of twiee tliiit auioiiiit on foreinii (Indian) 
calu'o and tnuslin printed in Ctreiit Itrltafn, ana 
tlie whole of lioth dnt.i and excise upon such 
jtoods was recoverable asdniwlMick ujuiii n»-cxi»or- 
uttlon Jiiit on tlie exportation ol Indian white 
Hoods there was no dniwluiek rei overable ; and 
^ stuffs printed in India were at this time, si» far ns 
^’e can discern, lutf ndmitti^d thnnuih f/o A'af/tu/i 
(-UHtom-funiaf nt all until IHiltl, when ttiey were 
«dmitt(s1 on a duty of S^d. jiei siunirn ynnl. 

2 Y 


Li.sts (if the various kinds of Indian 
pier-e-goods wull he found in Milburn 
(i. 44, 45, 46, and li. 90, 221), and we 
I us.seinhle them helow. It i.s not in 
our jiower to e.vphiiii tluir jieculi- 

■ .irities, except in very few' euse.s, found 
I under their proper heading. [In the 
I juvsent edition these li.st.s liave been 
I arranged in aljdiabetictal order. The 

(igiires before each indicate that they 
I lull iiitii tlie folloWMlig clas.ses • 1. Pieee- 
j gofsis formerly exjiorted from Bombav 
I .Old Surat. ; 2. l*ieee-goods exjiorted 
I irom Madras and the (’oast ; 3. Pieee- 
I gfM)fl4 the kiiid.s im]iort(d into Great 
Britain from Bengal. Some notes and 
{ ijuoiaiiuiis ha\c been added. But it 
, mu^i be uiider>s|ood that tlie chis.ses of 
■goods now known under these names 
111 . IV or may not exact 1\ lejireseiit 
tlKwe made at the timr when the'^e lists 

■ were pnmared. The names jiriuted 
, in i.ipil.il^ are di^i iissed in separate 

■ art h le.s ] 

]♦»»»;■. - ‘‘I haxc soiiietirncs .stood amazed 
' at the v.ist iinuntity of ('otton-t’loth of all 
[ sorts, tine and utliors, tiiigod and white, 


! (.See III IhoVaO/h's. 4a (!mi» 111 ,>,ipp (;8,»ll»,70; 
j .1 Oeo 111 (Op :it; , I) (ieo I\ mp, a; also A/oc- 
• phi‘1 S.IH i, .liuHils of ( iimwi’rc' , i\ 

ill Sii A. .Vrhulhiiol s puhluvitioii of .Sir 2*. 
Muiiro» Mnnifit {Mfvi'i i, ]i, cxmx. ) he tpiotes a 
letter nl MuiuoNloii fruMul in Scotlaiul, writtiMi 
uhoiU ISlt’’*, whu'li sliowi hirn surprisni|;I> tiefora 
hiN AHc in the mattei of Kiee Trade, sjieaKmH with 
j leteiiMiee to eerUllM nieiisui es of Ml. Huskisson's. 

I Tlie oussaHeeuils tlius “ India is lliecouutrv that 
hu'. Immui worst iisisl iii tlie new aii'uiiHeiuents. 
All hei piiidiK tsoiiHiit UM'louhli'ilh lo be miiiortHd 
fiech into EuHliiiui, 111)011 iKiviuH thi' same auties, 
uiiii iio niiire, w Inch EmhIisIi dut ))>s [Vniainifactun>sj 
tsiv ui iiidai. Wlu'u 1 .see what is dime ui t^arlia- 
I iiieiil agniust India, I tinnk ttiat I am rnadiiii; 
iil»oul Edward HI, and the ElcmiiiHH ” 

Hn A. Arl)utliu«)1 adds ve^^ apjjmpriiitely a fins- 
siiHc triiiii a note hv the late ITol, H H 'WilsoM in 
tns eoiitiiiimtuin of .lames Mill's Historu of India 
(184.), \ol. 1 , ].p >;kS-r)8lO, u imssiige whicli we also 
hIii« 11> liiHiTt tiere : 

"It WHS staled in cMdaiice (in ISIS) that the 
cotton and mIK i*f India. ni» In tins period, 

could he solil loi a piotll in tint Ihllish nun kel at 
H price from .Vi to uO poi cent, lower tliaii tlioso 
l.ihiiculed in England. It conseqiumtly hecsnie 
necessary to proU'et tlie latter by duties of 70 or 
j SO jjiu eeiit. oil their xailne, or by positive prutiibi- 
tioii Had tins not Imhui the case, had not stn;h 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills 
of l*aisley‘ and of Manchester would have been 
stnpiNid in their outset, and cniild hai^v liara 
been aKHin in motion, even by th^FpoWIMl 
of eieani Thi'y were createcl by tlie sacritlce of 
the liidiiiii luanufaetures. Had India liecn ii)d^- 
pendent, slie would liave retaliated ; would have 
imposed jirevamtive duties upon OritiMtigooilH,jpd 
would thus liH\e preserved her own pr«|||Mtlv||Bi- 
dustry from uinnlnlation Tills art of aeif'defence 
was not iierrnltti'd tier *, alie was at the mercy of 
tlie atraiiKBr. Uiltlsli Huuds were forced upon her 
without )>ayiiiH any duty ; and the forelKU manu- 
facturer employed ttie arm of fiolitical inJUBtice to 
keep down and ultiraatoly strangle a competitor 
with wliom he could not contend on equal terina.^ 
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which the IIoUand>rf> ahnie lirnw from 
thonce iiml trnns]u>rt into many iilacc'N, 
e-peciiilly into Jajmu nml Evro/tr , not to 
mention what tlie Khtilinh. I'orlnujal and 
Indian merchant-^ earrs awa> from tln>*<o 
parts.”— /;r/;o'7. K T. 1-il . k-d. Constiddf, 

43VM. 

1785.-- <’f t'oiirt of l>ireotoi9 of the 
K. I.(\, 8lh Oc’tolior) . that the iVip 

tninM and Olheer'' of all ‘'liiji' that ‘'hall sail 
from any jian of India, after reci'nin^' 
notiee hereof, shall he allowed to hnnjr 
8tXK» piece, s of piece-goods .and n<» more 
that 5tMX) itictfs and no ni(»re. mat t<if-ist 
of white 5Iuslins and t'allie<ies. stitilud or 
plain, I'r either of tla'in. of winch 5 (mK) 
]))eecs onl\ ‘JOOO ina> lonsi'.t of .in,\ t>f tlie 
following sorts, m/.. Alhltolln's, 

CVj.mo/’.s Jiiinai. ./oiiidmuin 1////ho-/\, 
a.soo/ V, ^Vm /«//.//, . s, 7d;ty»«/o and T‘t- 

rindams, and that 3U(.iO ]neet‘s aii<i no more 
mn\ eonsi'.t (if coloured jaet e-f.'oods. . 

Ate., &e — In Sttim Ktni, i 

lAbrawan. i’ ‘ llowinj; waU r' . 

a ^er^ hiie kind of liatta muslm. ‘Woven 
an’ IS the name ajiphed in the An(l>i>ii. 

i///«f.v to the I’atna u'air/es, a term ontnn- 
ally used for the produce of tlie (‘oan looms 
[lini'tnn, x. IMT.) “Tiie Hindoos .imiise us 
with two stones, as instance.s of tin hneiusv 
of this muslin. One, that tin Kmp( roi 
Aurunpzehe was unpry with Ins daiiphfer 
for exposinp her skin throiiph her < lothes . 
w’hcroufK»ri the voiirip firimess remonstrated 
in her justification that -lie had .seven 
janndis (hoc JAMMA) or j-infs on . und 
another, in the .Nal»oh Allaveidv Kliawn's 
time a weaver was chastised and turned (*m 
of the city for hi.s nepleet, in not jircveniinp 
hit< cow from eutinp n}i u piece of abrooan, 
which he hud spread and earelew.ly left on 
the pras«.''-- /io/f, f \nt'.id>roh(n) on AJfairr 
>>f Jfuha, 2fHi 
3. ADATIB. 

2. ALLEJA8. 

3 Allibalhes. - '' AUthunvf (hipiiifyinp 
iieeordinp to tlie wreaverx' interpretatKJii of 
the wurd ‘ very fine ') ih a uiuslin of fine 
texture.”— (./. Tuvlor, Arrounf of thf Cotton 
Manvjitcturr at fhtrrn, 45). Aceordmp to 
this the Word ih perluijis from Ar. «’/</, 

‘ superior, ’ H . hhn ///, ‘ p(n id . ' 

8. Allibanees.— I'erhapH from fi’/fi, 'hu- 
lierinr,’ txinii, ■wf»of.’ 

1. Aimabatchies. 

3. AirabB.— I'erhiJps from tiie place of 
that name in Hhuhriiifui, where, nee^irdinp to 
Buchanan Hamilloti l/uixfrni Jndia, i. 548) 
there was a large elutii industry. 

3. Anbrahe. 

2. AunneketebieB. 

8. BAFTAB. 

3. BANDANNAS. 

1. BeJntapantB. — H. bt-jota, ‘without 
‘apiece.’ 

L UTEELAB. 
s. Bltto cloth. 

1. Bombay Btuffs. 

1. Brawl.— The N.E.D. describes Brawl 
as u ‘ blue and w'hito striped cloth niuiiu- 
factured iu India.’ In a letter of lUlO 
(Fogttr, iv. 300) we have ‘‘Lolwee chain{K)l] 


and Burral.” The editor suppests 11. 

•open III texture, tine.’ Hut Ivoijiicfort (s.a-.) 

8 ivos: /i’loc/, prosse et(jlle on lame 

ecouleiir roiisse ou pns.Urc, dont .s’hahilkmt 
ordiiiairemcnt les riimoneurs ; tetle etofl'o t‘si 
faite do hrehi' noire el hnine, sans iiiicuno 
autre leintiire ” \ndsfi A A' /> sv /inmf. 
3. Byrampauts. (>ei‘ BEIRAMEE. | 

2 Callawapores. 

3. Callipatties. II. ‘hl.-iek.’ /mtn, 

‘ stnp. 

3. CAMBAT8. 

3 CambncB. 

3> Carpets. 

3. CamdarieB. 

2 Cattaketchies 
1 Chalias (>i‘ under SHALEE. ) 

3. CharconnaeB. - H (Ihh-UkIkk, ‘elm 

fpieri d ’ “'Nil < hii > J n III', or tlieiiiieied 
imislin. is iis repiirds miinnfael nre. very 
simil.ii lo iht /ii'Oiui isL'i' DOREAS helow ) 

'J’hov dilVei in ihe Imjidlh of the stripes, 
tin. II < lose lie s Ik ( nil of hot and the size 
of the s(|i! ir*s ” {tillin'- WutShH, ’terhh 
Mm,. 7'') 'I'ln s.aiii name is now applied 
to .( silk cloth “’I'hf Word ihftil.hmui 
Himplv me.iiis a (he(k.’ luit the term is 
appln d to ed't.'iin sill, or mixed fiihnes 
eont.4ininp sm-dl (hecks, nsimllv nhoiit S or 
10 t In tks in II line 1 » an me h ” ( Vumj Ah, 

Met. i‘n “3 Also see Juuni. Jnd. 

A / / 111 d ) 

IdK”, - “20 vnnh of charkoimafl 1 n 

}'»//(, Itid'O.^ lhm„, ll.ik Sim . 1. IM. 

2 ChavoniH. 

1. Cbelloes (See BHALEE ) 

3 Cliinechuras. - rrolmlilv dotii fiom 
ChinBura 

1. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

3. ChittabulheB. 

3i. CbowtarB. This is almost (‘ertuinly 
not identnal with Chudder. In a liat of 
cotton (loths in the lot (i. !»n we luive 
(Imuim, whuh miiv ine.m ‘ mad(« with foi^i 
threads or wires. ^ Chmitu/rt, ‘ foiir-folil,’ 
ih a kind of ilotli us(‘d in the I’uiijiih for 
eoiiiiterpnin s (/'Vu/im.v, ^1/(/;i Cotton, 7). 

This (loth Is frequent 1} mentioned iu the 
early letters 

IdlU ChautarCB are white and well 
ru(jues1ed.” — Jhimns, I.tttn.y, i. 75. 

1014.- “'fho Chanters of Apra and lum 
hattaH nyll doth not hero vend." — Fostn, 
Lrtt,},\ 11 . i.3. 

1(515.- •* I'oiir pieces tine while Cowter.” 
- Und. IV. 51 . 

'5. Chuclaes. — 'J’hi.s may itc II. chakhl- 
rhuh'i, w'liieh IMutls defines uh ‘ti kind of 
cloth iiiiide of .silk and cotton.' 

3. CbunderbannieB.- Thin in perhafia 11* 
(toindia, ‘ the moon,’ /axwi/, ‘woof.* 

3. ChundraconaeB. — Forhun Wataon haR: 
ChnudfrLanii, Hceond ([uality muslin for 
hundkerchiefH ” ; “ IMain white bleached 

niUHiin called Ciinndn'knra." I’he word in 
probably cfnindniJchdna, ‘moon checka.’ 

3. Clouts, common coarse cloth, foi 
which HOC iV.A^7>. 

3. Coopees. — Thin Ih perhapn H. 
kopin^ ‘ the «nial] lungooty worn by Fakirs. 
3. porahl.— H. Aori?, ‘plain, unWeached, 
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uridyoil.' Whsit is novr kmtwii as Kora silk 
Is woven in piece.'' for waist-cloths (see 
) <(.'■» / .1 op. ri(. 7(>). 

.‘i. CossaeB. - This }M'rhaj>.s ropruserits Ar. 
LIuissii ‘spocial.’ Jn lliu .\in wo have 
khriuilt in the list of eotttm cloths (i. t)l). 
Ml, Tii^lor descnhes it as a muslin of a 
( loso tnu! ti'XUire. and identiHcR it with tlio 
line rnu''lin which, a«‘cordin|' tn tin* Ain 
(11. VJl), wfis produced .it Souaiyaon. The 
finest kind he snys is “ yoiif/.V - / 

(Tin/hn, Of) I if. i'l . ) 

;i. CushtaeB — Tliesc perh.ips take their 
n.'iiiie fiKiii Kushti.'i, .1 pl.ic ■ lit eoMsiflerable 
tr.idc ill the ,\.i(li\,i l>i-'lii. t 

:i. CuttanneeB (>ei COTTON 1 
1 . Dhooties. (^e(•DH0TY ) 

0. Diaj^ra. I 

Dimities. I 

It. Doreae M. tfonml. ‘striped cli.th,’ ' 

</"/. ‘thread ’ In the hs| in tlie Joi (i. l 

/hi)ii/afi .ippears /inion!/ cotttm slulls It 
1' now also Iliad*' ni silk " 'I’lie siinplest , 
I'.ittern is the strip* . when the strijies .ire 
lonpitiidin.il t he lahrn is .i */.»/ ///a . . 'l*he 

dortm w.is *iripiiiall\ a eotton f.ihru*, hut 
it 13 iiow nuinuf.K t III ed in sUk, silk-an<l- 
eotton, liiiitt, and other eonihin.itioiis.” 

( 1 rasa/ Ah, op. td. .'ij, 5H ) 

lliKik - “:i piei*'s DooreaB " //'i/'p.', 

! hot It, 11, ik. S*n' I !M. 

DOSOOTIES. 

Ik DUNGAREES. 

Ik Dysucksoys 

li Elatches lM.it ts || Iloi/oi, ‘a 

kiiiil of cloth wo\*'ii of silk and thr* .el so as 
to piesent the .ipp*'.ii,iiK* of « .ii«l.inu»ii)s 
{iloilil) ' Ilut It IS almost e*'rtainl\ Kleiitual 
with alleja. It w.is Itrohahly intioduced to 
Apra. where now alone it is made, l»\ the 
Moplinls. It ditli'rs from dot mo (see 
DOREAS ah. )Ve) 111 h.ivinp a .suhstaiitial 
texture, whereas the ilom/o is peneraily 
tUnisi . ( Yitsiif' Ah, Oft. t it. Ik'i.) 

'k EnunertlBB. - 'I'his is 11. amran, nutufi, 

‘ swoot as nectar.’ 

kk GIN0HASI8. 

‘.i. Gudeloor (dinnfiest. There ih a place 
of the name in the .Neilphcrry Jlistncl, hut 
it does not M'ein t*i Jane any cloth iiiami' 
laeture. 

1. GUINEA STUFFS. 

Ik GuxrahB. - This is prohahly tho 11. 
l/ilrhn • “ nnhieachod fahric.s which under 
names varying in dillerent localities, con- 
^^tU^te a larpe proportion of the elothmp 
of the poor, M’hey are use*! also for packinp 
pood.s, and as a covonnp for tho dead, for 
W’hieh last purpose a Inrpo oiiantity ia em- 
|>loyod both hy llin(loo.s and Mahnniodann. 
PhoMC fahricH in Benpal pa.s3 under tho 
name of gaxrha and gfuzee.” (/'or^.v 
irairre/i, ojt. nt. SH ) 

Ik HabaBSiOB. — I'rohahly 1*. 'nltltilsi, iiHod 
of eloth.s dyed in a aort of mapenta colour. 
Tho recipo ih piven hy JJadh Mon. on Ihfemq 
in tfh^ iV. ir.7k p. IG. 

3. Herba Taffeties. — I'hoHO are deaths 
made of OraBB-olotti. 

3. HnmhimiB, from Ar. huwwUni^ ‘a 
Jhirkish bath ’ “(appirently ho named from 
ltd having been originally used at the bath), 


is a cloth of a thick stout texture, and 
generally w*-mi ns .i wrajijier in the cold 
soiiHon.” '{Tuf/lur, op. tt(. tkk) 

2. Izareea,— r. hor, ‘drawers, trouners.’ 
Wnt.s*in (ep. iit. r>7, note) say.s that in .some 
places it is pocnliar to men, the women’s 
drawers lieinp Tnnrat . IJorklots {Qituoon-i>- 
Islmn, App. XIV.) pives f>tzoi ;is c*|Ulvalent 
to Bhulwaur, like the pyjamma, hut not 

.S«) W'lflt 

n Jamdannles. -Ik-TI jdimioiii, winch 
IS siiid to he pro]»i'rly /diiiolu/niii, ‘a box tor 
hohlinp a smt.’ Th*- jdindotil is n loom- 
tiplire*! miishn, whieh lur {of), fit. Is) 
t.iIlH “tho most exiiensne productions <vt 
Uio I i.ieca hwiiiis 

Ik Jamwars H /dtnoinit, ‘sufliciint for 
.1 dres" ’ It IS lu't I'lisj in say wli.at .stnil is 
inleiule*! h\ this luirne. lu tiie .lln (ii. ‘JdU) 
We hu\c fiiinithv'ili , uicntionodamoiipGu/erat 
stutK worked 111 pold thruati, and np.iin 
(1 Ik'i) iniit(ihiirf) I'oi'iiiimt m anionp woollen 
slulls. J'ttrhi". Wjitsun pivos aniorip Knsh- 
mir sh.iwls ‘ .fono irif, or stnpeil shawl 
jatces ’ , in the I’linj.ih the> iiro ol a 
stii|»ed iiattorn iuu‘le hnth in pashm and 
w*Mil (Jvli iisfoto . Moh. ou Moot, 9), and Mr. 
Kij'linp s,i\s. “the stripes are broad, of 
ahermitc colours, red and hlno, Ac.” 
(Miiiiioi /), Art Manuiiutnrtfi of Imltu, 37 J.) 

.k Kincha cloth. 

Ik KiBBorBoyB 

Ik LaccowrieB 

1. Lemmannees. 

3 LONG CLOTHS. 

3 LOONGHEES, HERBA. (Sue GRASS 
CLOTH.) 

1. LOONGHEE, MAGHRUB. Ar. 

nun f to if), ttnujhruh, ‘the W'cst.’ 

3 MamoddeatiB. 

3 Mammoodies. Platts pives Muhmudi, 
‘]»niised. tine mnslin.' 'I’lie .iln (i. 91) 
classes the AMohnaul't amoiip eotton clothe, 
and at a lt»w jmee .\ eloth unilor this name 
is uuule at Sluihahud in the Hardoi District. 
((htdfi (tit:itlfir, ii. 2.’>.) 

•J Monepore cloths. (See MUNNE- 
PORE.) 

'2. Moorees.- “ d/eenri are hlne clotliH, 
pniu'ipall> ni.uiiifaetiirod in the distnets of 
Nell*»n' and at Caiiatur in the riiinpleput 
collecl*»rale of Madras. . . . They are largely 
exported to tlie Straits of Mal.iocu.” (lint- 
fttiu , ( 'til l. ii. 9S'd.) 

H»S4-.k.— “Moorees superfine, lOOOpiocos.” 
— /‘nutfif, Ihiivif Ft. iSt IV. 41. 

3. Mugsadooties. (Sue MOONGA.) 

3. MULMULS. 

3. MushrueB. — P, /i*<a''/oi7’, ‘lawful.’ It i.s 
usually apjdied tu n kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton hack. “ Pure silk is not 
allowed to moil, hut women may wear the 
nio.st .sum j»t nous silk fabrics” (VtuKof Afi, 
op. cit. 90, .if'if.). “ All Mu.throos wash well, 

espocially tho finer kinds, iisod for bodices, 
petticoats, and trousers of lioth sexes.” 

n’fekwa, op. cii. 97.) 

1832.—“ . . . MuBSheroo (striped washing 
silks nianufacturod at Benares) . . ." — Mrs, 
Merr Unsaun Aliy ObsirveUtonSj i. 106. 

1. MUSTERS. 

8. Nalbabies. 
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Nainsooks. nahmukh^ ‘pleaNure 
<if the eve.' A si»rt of fine white calico. 
Korhe^i Watnoii [up. vd. 76) snyslt w usofl 
fi»r neckerchiefs, and Tnylor (o//. cit. 46) 
dofinoB it as “n thick luiLslm, apparently 
identical with the fimsaok {faiiml'/i, Hfnch- 
vuinn, i. IM) of the Atfrfii." A cl(»th is 
nuido of the s.iirii' niiiiui in silk, luiit.ited 
from the c'ottt)n fjihno. Ifl, oj>. nt. 

9r,.) 

1. Neganepauts. 

1. Nicannees -Quoting from a })aper of 
1683, OriiH! (Fniffiii'‘7its. 2*^7) has “6000 
Niccanneers, 13 yards lone:." 

3. Nillaes. — Some kind of hluo cloth, 
H. w7A7, ‘ hluo ’ 

1. Nunsarees There is n place called 
NaiisurT in the lihnnd.ira District {(\itiml 

316). 

2 Oringal (clotlis). I'rohahU lake ihcir 
name from tlio once famous cit) of Wai.ingal 
111 Hyderahad 

3. PALAMPORES. 

3. Peniascoes. — In a ]>a]icr «iuoU‘d hy 
Hirdw(Mid (/iV’/iorf on <>/</ //'cwr/v, 10) v\e 
have PiuascOB, which he says are stalls 
inadn of pino-applo fibre. 

2. .3. Percaulas. — 11. Iturktlfri, ‘a ‘'i>ark, .1 
piece <if glass.' These vcr<! proludilv hoiiM* 
kind of Hpangled robe, sot w'lth pieces ol 
glass, as some of the iiUMlcrn Phoolkaris 
are. In the Moihas Jhtn'nx of 16S4-.'‘» \vc 
liavo “ Percollaefl," and “percollOB, tine” 

i. r>‘k ill. 110, n. 41 } 

3. Photaes. -In a letter of 1615 we have 

“ Lunges (sei- LOONQHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts." (FohIi‘ 1 , hilfis, iv. 306), where the 
editor suggests H. ‘variegated.’ 

But in the J7>i we hnd Fautah* (loin- 
bands)” (i. 93), which IS the P. .Ma, and 
this is from the coniiecti(»ii the word probably 
meant. 

3. Pulecat handkerchiefs. (Set. MADRAS 
handkerchiefs and BANDANNA.) 

2. Punjuin. — The Mcudr<t^ (IIom. gives 

Tel, pimjaviti^ Tam. hi. ‘a collection.' 

“In T'ol. 11 collection of 60 threads and in 
Tam. of 120 threads skeined, ruadj for the 
formation of the warp bir wesving. A cloth 
is denominated 10, 12, 14. u{» tu 40 p(MHi'/ani, 
according to the niimher of times 00, or else 
120, is contained in the total number of 
threads in the warp. I'nimjinn thu.s also 
came to moan a cloth of the length of one 
pmmjam us usually skeined , this usual 
length is 36 cubits, or IH yard.s, and the 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 Ihs being 
the common weight ; ))ioce.s of half length 
were formerly exported a.s Salempoozy." 
Writing in 1814, Hcyne* ( Fm*, 3*17) .says: 
“ Hero (in Salem) two luinjums are do.sig- 
natod by ‘first call,’ so that twelve piinjums 
of cloth IS called ‘ six call,’ and so on.” 

3. PuteabB. (See PUTTEE.) In a letter 
of 1610 we have: “Patta, katuvneu, with 
red stripes over thwart through.’’ {JMnvrrs, 
LnttfTK, 72.) 

2. Piitton KetchieB. — Cloths which 
ossibly took their name from the city of 
Anhilwara Patan in Cutch. 

1727.— “That country (Tegnapatam) nro- 
duues Pepper, and coarse Cloth called 
catohas."— A. Hamilton^ i. 335. 


3. Ralnga.— “ is a muslin which 
resembles jhiiiui in its transparent gauze or 
iiet-liko texture. It is rnuilo by {>a.saing a 
single thread of the wnrp through each 
division of the rood" ('I’lnf/or, op. v!t. 44.) 
“1 Piece of RaiglinB." — //'dv'A, DUmj^ 
Hak. Soc. i. 01. 

1. SaloopautB. (See SH ALEE ) 

3. Sannoea. 

2. Sasaergates. * Some kind of cloth 
c.'illod ‘that of the 1000 knots,’ II, mhov'H 
ffraiitfii Saxi’rtptidtiw " {/In'tf tnunf, 

OH (dfl lift orris, 63). 

2. Sastracundeea.— These cloths .seem to 
liike their name from ;i jjlncc called Srlsfm- 
I'HHflo, ‘ l’<io] of ilu) Lae.’ This is ])robahly 
I he ]>laec named iii the .17;/ (etl. ./rtn-ffi, 
11 . 124)' “ In the township of Kmino Sinotor 
is a large reservoir winch gives a peculiar 
whiteness to the cloths washed in it. ’ 
(Jlailwin reads the name ( ^/ifin'iidnmula, or 
f Udanhsottmln (see Toiiloi\ op, (it, 91). 

3 Seerbands, See'rbettieB.- Those mo 
names for tiirliaus, (I. snhtmd, si'tndh. 
Tsiylor (f</> id. 47) names them as Dacca 
' nmslms under the names of suvlooul and 
\>i7 hni< 

3 SeerBhauds This i perhajis I*. v;V. 
diod, ' hcad-dclightiug,’ sonic kind of turban 
or veil. 

3 SeerBUckera — I’crliaiis, .v/ , ‘head,’ 

.'.nkh, ‘]>leasnrc ’ 

3, ShalbafD. — P. shalhoff, ‘ shawl- 
w«';iMng.’ (Soe SHAWL.) 

.3 Sicktersoys. 

3. SOOSIES. 

3, SubnOlZIB, Subloms. — “ is a 

thin pellucid muslin to which the Persian 
hgiirativc name of ‘ evening dew ’ [sJmU- 
hum) is given, the fabric being, when spread 
over the blcachiiig-fiold, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the dow on the gr.ias.’’ {Tuii(oi\ 
o}> Mt. 45.) 

3. SuccatoonB. (SeeSUCLAT ) 

3>. TafFatieB of sorts. “ t\ nanm applied 
to plain woven silks, in more recent times 
Mgnifying a light thin silk sliilf with a 
eonshicrabln lustre or gloss " [Drapn-s tlirf. 
s v.). The word eoincfi from I*, (nffon, ‘to 
twist, spin.’ The Ala (i. 91) has taflah in 
the list of silks. 

3. TainBOOks. ~1I. tansuhh, 'taking ease.’ 
(.See above under NAINSOOKS. ) 

3 TanjeebB. P. ‘ hod v adorning. 

“A tolerably fine mualiii ” {Taylor, op. nt. 
46; Foiltrs llV.w/i, op. III. 76). “The silk 
iuHxrh sooiiis to have gone out of fuBhion, 
but tliat in cotton is very commonly used 
foi the chicken work in Lucknow. ” {Yu«uf 
A/i, op. CI1..96.) 

1. TapBeilB. (Heo under ALLEJA.) In 

the /I lit (i. 94) wo have : “ Taf^ilah (a stuff 
from Mecca).’’ 

1670.— “Ko that in your house are only 
left some Tapseiles and cotton yarn.’’— In 
Vnlt, Ilrrlyea' Itiary, Hak. Hoc. ii. ccxxvi. 
Birdwood in Report on Old Reamk, 38, hiw 

TrasailB. 

2. Tarnataanes. — “ There are various 
kinds of muslins brought from the East 
Indies, chiefly from Bengal, betelles (see 
BETTEELA) iamatar,^ . . .’’ {ChamberM’ 
Cyd, of 1788, quoted in 3rd ser. iV. tfc (,i* 
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iv. 1 1 'lr)). 1 1 iH su(;( 2 ;o 8 to(l ( ihid. lirrl acr. iv. litfi) 
that this IS iho ongin of English kuletany Fr. 
turlctanc, which is dehned in the Drupei's' 
J)iC(. as “a film oiam muslin, first iuii)ortud 
from India and afterwards imitated here." 

3. Tartoreee. 

, 3. Tepoys. 

3. Terindams. “ 7'ni'undain (snid hy the 
Weavers to moan ‘n kind of cloth for the 
hod^,' the name being derived from the 
Arabu; word tin'u/t {ttn/j, hi>ah) ‘a kind,’ 
and the Persian one mukuii [omh'nu) ‘the 
body,’ IS a muslin which was formerlv im- 
ported, under the name of k'n iidum^ into 
this country (Tiitf/nr, op. nf. 40.) 

Ventepollams. 

FIQ-DAUN, H. A spit loon ; Hind. 
f^lkddii Pile IS properly tbe ex]>(“i‘U)r- 
uted jujci* of chewed lielel. 

\v. ItiO.^i. “ . . . servants . . to cany 
the Picquedent or sjnttoon. ■ . 
lid. < 'oHs(oli/> , 211. lu 283 Piquedans | 

1073. - “ 'I’he Koonis are spread with 
Carpets as in India, and thiiV have Pigdans, 
ot S}iilting jKils of the K.arth of thh I’laee, 
which IS valued ue.\t to that of Chum, to 
vtjid their Spittle 111.” /'’/ iin, 223. 

1 1084 Hedges .sjie.iks of purchasing a 
“Spitting Cup."— 7>oo//, Hnk. Soc. 1. 113.] 

PIGEON ENGLISH. The vile 

jargon whnh forms the nn-aiis of 
cominunication at ihe (liinese jiorf.s 
lietween Knglislinieii w'lio do not speak 
Chinese, and thosi', ChincHc with whom 
they are m the liahit ol cominu meal- 
ing. Tlie w'ord “ /nts-taess” ajqiears in 
this kind of talk to he corrupted into 
“ juV/coa,” and lienee the name of the 
jarg(»ii IK sii])])osed to he taken. [For 
exaiiijilivs .see Chamlindarn., Thlnga 
Jftp(vnc({i\ 3rd ed. pp. 321 seqq . ; ifa//, 
Thiiiqn Chiui'sr^ 3rd ed. 430 mjq. (See 
BUTLER ENGLISH.)] 

1880. — . the Engli.sh traders of the 
early days . . . instead of inducing the 
Chinese to iiiuke use of I'orrect words rather 
than the misshapen syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged them hy approbation 
and exam])le to estahlish Pigeon English 
— a grotes<]ue gibberish which would bo 
laughable if it wore not almost nielunchofv ." 
— Vapt. ir. (Hit, Him' of iiohlfn Sand^ i. IfiO. 

1883.— “The ‘Pidjun English’ is re- 
volting, and the most dignified persoiiH 
demean themselves hy speaking it. . . . 
How the whole English-speaking community, 
without distinction of rank, h.Ts come m 
communicate with the tJhinese in this bahy 
talk is extraordinary.’’- Jitrd, (jlof4rn 
Cheraon&ie, 37. 

PIG-STICKING. This is Aiiglun 
Indian hog-hunting, or what would 
l>e called among a people delighting 


more in lofty expre.ssion, ‘ the chase of 
the Wild Hoar.^ When, very many 
years since, one of tlie present writeis, 
destined for the Bengal Presidency, 
first made aeqiiaiiitance with an Indian 
me.ss-hahle, it was that of a Bombay 
regiment at Aden — 111 fact of that 
gallant corps which ls iiow' known as 
the 103rd Foot, or Iloyal Bombay 
Fusiliers. HoK]>itahle as they weie, 
the (qiportunity of enligliteiiing an 
iLspiranl Bengalee on the short-com- 
ing.s of his I’lvsidency could not ho 
foregone. The chief coiinLs of indht- 
menl w'ere three : Isl. Tin inferioriiy 
of file Bengal ITor.st* Artillery sy.sleni ; 
2nd That the Bengalees were guilty 
of the h;ise elleminacy of drinking hem* 
out of champagne glasHeH ; 3rd. Tliat 
in ]ug-.sticking they th n'w thv s]iear at 
ihe lioar The two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
ing their ground as facts dow’ii to 1840 
therefore ; and .sliowi-d Imw Jittle coni- 
miinieation practically extsted between 
the PresideiuMi's as late a,s that year. 
Both the .'illegal ions had long ceased 
I to he true, Imt pi()l»ahl> the second 
had been true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had heeii. Tins 
may he .seen from the (jr.otat.iou from 
H. Lindsay, and hy the text and illits- 
trations of Williamson’s Oriental Field 
Sp(ni.'> (1807), [and much later (see 
below)]. 'Pliere ts, or iierhaps we should 
.say move diftidcntly there was, still a 
ditl’erenee Itetweeii the Bengal ])ractice 
in pig-.stieking, and (hat of Bombay. 
The Bengal sju-ar is al»oul G4 feet long, 
loaded W'lth lead at tin; butt so that 
it can he grasped alino.st iimte at the 
end and earned with the ]ioiiit down, 
inclining only .slightly to the front ; 
the hoar'.s cliarge is received on tlie 
right ilank, when the point, raised to 
45" or 50' of iiieliiialion, if rigliily 
giiided, pierce, s him 111 the shoulder. 
The Bomliay sjiear is a Jonge-r 
weapon, and is carried under the 
armpit like a dragoon’s lance. Judg- 
ing from Klphinstoiie’s statemeut 
below we siiould .sujipose that the 
Bouihay as well as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw^ the spear, 
but tliut both iiideiiendeiitly discarded 
tliis, tlie Qui-his adopting the short 
overhand spear, the I)uckB the long 
lance. 

]g 79 . the morning we went a 

hunting of wild TIogg* with Kiana Keddy, 
tho chief man of the Islands ’’ (at mouth of 
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the KiHtna) “and about ]00 othor iiion of 
the island (Dio) with lain-os and ^I’hroc score 
doggs, with whom wo killed eight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore very 
large and fatt, ol groato weight.”- Consn. 
of' A(jt n( and Connnf uf T'opf St. Gto. on 
'J'oiir. In Aoftsiind Juts. No. II. 

The party consisted of St^e^ nshatn Master 
“Agent of the Coast and B.-iy,” with “Mr. 
’riniothy Willes and Mr. Jbeharfl Molinn of 
the (^mncell, the JMitiistor, tlu' (*h\rurgeon, 
the Schooliiiastei , the Seere1ui\>, and t\v«» 
W'ntc'rs, .an Knsign, (5 inonnted soldiiTs and 
a Trunipoter,” in all 17 I’or.sons in the 
('oin]»an}’s Servu c, and “ l'’our Freianun, 
who went with the Agent's Company for 
their own jileasure, and at their own 
chargoH.” It was a Tour of N’lsiL'ilion of 
the Factories. 

1773.- The Hon. R. Lindsay dors speak of 

tin* “ Wihl-lio.ar cha.se ; hut he wrote after 

3,‘» yeais in Fugland, and rather e.sehcw'- 
Anglo Indiaiiisins: 

“Onr wc.ijion consisted onl\ of a short 
lieavy .sjiear, thn*c ti'et lu length, and well 
jHused ; the boar In'ing found and un- 
kennelled I)} the spaniels, runs w'lth great 
.speed acros.s the plain, is piirsinsl on horse- 
back, and the hr.st ruler who .l|•)•roaehes 
him throws the javidin. . Jdi'r,-. of ilo 

Joitdsatfs, ill. 161. 

1807 — “ When (the hog) begins to. slacken, 
the attack nhould bo eonimeneod by the 
liorHoiiian who may bo imaroist jmshiiig on 
to hiH loft side; into which the .spear 
Mhould be throw’n, 8o ns to lodge lielnnd 
the shoulder blade, and about si.\ inches 
from the backtione,”— Wdtonn'nm, (himtat 
Field Sj)nrts, p. 9. {/.ft must mean hog’s 

•right.) This author .say.s that the bamboo 
shafts wore 8 or 9 feet’ long, but that <cr// 
short ones had formerly boon in use ; thus 
confirming Lind.say. 

1816— “Wo hog-hunt till two, then tifl, 
and hawk or course till dusk ... we d<i 
not throw our sjioars in the old way, but 
poke with Spears longer tliaii the cominon 
oiio.s, and never part wuth them.’*— yi7y7/<<a- 
stonc's JjtJf, 1 . 311. 

[1828. — “. . . the lioiir who bad made 
good the next canc with c*tily a slight 
.scratch from a spear tlirown as he was 
charging the hedge” - ( front. Sjmrf Mog. 
reprint 1873, i. 110.] 

1848. — “Sw'aiikey uf the liody-tJuard 
himself, that daiigcnms youth, and the 
greatest buck of aU the Indian army now 
on leave, was one day discovorod by Major 
Dobbin, t^tr-d-tHr with Amelia, and de- 
.scribing the sport of pigsticking tc her 
with great humour and olotiuonce ." — Vanittf 
11. 288. 

1866.— “1 may be a young pig’Sticker, 
but I am too ohl a sportsman hi make such 
u mistake as that.” — Trrorlifnii, Th- Ihuik 
JimgaUnc^ in Fraser, Ixxiii. 1^87. 

1873.— “PigBticking may be very good 
fun. . . .” — A True Reformer, ch. i. 

1876.— “You would perhaps like tiger- 
bunting or pig-stiokilig ; 1 saw some of that 


for a season or two in the East. Everything 
hero IS poor stiift after that .” — Dan id JJe- 
ronda, ii. ch. xi. 

1878.- “ In the meantime there was a 
‘pig-sticking’ moot in the neighbouring 
district." — J,ifr HI the AJifusslf, i. 140. 

PIG-TAIL, .s. 'J’liis term i.s ofleii 

a]»plicd to tlic (’Iniuiiiiaij’.s long jilail 
ol hair, by transfer from the ijttcur of 
our graiidl’al her.s, to wbicli the name 
wa.s much more approjtriate. Thoiigli 
now iiiiiA’er.s;il amruig I be ( ^liiiie.se, 
tln.s fa.sliion ivas onJ\ ml rofliiced b\ 
Iheir Mumhii comiiierors in llie ]7l)i 
century, and wa.s “long rc.sisted hy 
the nntive.s of I he Amoy and Swatow’ 
di.slrict.s, who, when liiirdly conijielled 
to adopt Ibe distasteful laslnoii, coii- 
c(‘,ded the badge of .slaieiv lieiKiiith 
cot Ion t urbans, tbe u.sc of wbidi fia.s 
siir\i\(Ml to |]ie juvMcnt day” {(Jihs, 
tHossiirij of 111 frit mi ^ 32). Previously 
the Chinese wot e tlu'ir unshaviui biiek 
hair gathered in .a n<i,oi knotted in 
a chignon. Dc IDukIcs (Home, 1(115, 
]). 5) .says of the -la-ojtle ol Toughing, 
that “ /'z/jz fh, tJinirsr they h.ive llie 
cii.stom ol gathiujiig the liair m line 
nets under the h;il.” 

187it — “One see*, a single Sikli driving 
fonr or five ('Imiamcn in front of him, 
h.iving knotted tbcir pigtailB logotlior for 
reins.” — A/(s.v lin'd, (loldi n Vhi’isioiisr, 283, 

PILAU, PILOW, PILAF, «. 

Pers. jiulao, or pilar, Ski. pulalaiy ‘a 
hall of hoiled rice.’ A di.sh, in origin 
]mrely Malmmuiedan, con.siating of 
meat, or fowl, Ixuled .along wMth rice 
and sjiicps. llecjjies are given hy 
Herklot.s_ ed. 18()3, Ajtji. xxix. ; and 
in the Am-i-AUiurl (e<l. JUuchinavu, 
j. (>()), we have one for iima pulao 
(//r/m = ‘ ha.sli ’) with .sevend otluii’-s to 
winch tlie name is not given. Tlie 
vamr is almost as familiar in England 
a.s curry, but not tlie thing. It w^a.s 
an odd cireuinstfince, some 45 years 
ago, that Idle, tw'o surgeons of a 
dragoon regiment in India w^ere called 
Currie find Pilkau. 

1616.— “Sometimes they boil pieces of 
tle.sh or boiiH, or other fowl, cut in pieces in 
their nee, which diHh they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excolloiit 
and a very well tasted food.” — Terry, ui 
I^urvhas, ii. 1471. 

c. 16.30. — “The feast begins: it was 
compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried moats. ”—* iStr T. Herbert, od. 
1638, p. 138, [and for varieties, p. 310]. 
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[c. IfiftO. — . . my ologant hosts wore 
fully omjtloyod in cramming thoir luoutLs 
with as much Pelau us they could contain. 
. . /jV/u/o', i:(l ('onstabU, 121 .J 

“The most iidniirud l>ainty whore- 
vith Iluiy stnfl themselves is Pullow, 
wlioreof the} will hll Ihumselvos to the 
'J’hro:il Mild receno no liiirt, it hciiig so 
well iireparetl Im the Stonuudi." — Fr;ivi\ 
llhlh See also p. ‘.Ki. .\1 ]• 101 ho gives 

a recipe. 

lt;S2 “'I'hc} calc llicir pilaw and other 
sjHKuic meat<‘ witlioiile s]iooiiiis, hiUm. iiji 
llien* )M)I 'i.ap mlln hollow' of their tmgers. 

— Ihiuii, .luiii' 10 

](J,S7. — “They lodh lip I hell TVless with 
llieir Fingers, as tlie Moms th* llicir Pilaw, 
Using no Spomis," — Mo//ym'i, i. 

HiMh- ‘ Palau, ill It is lliee hoirri . . . 
with S]iiees luturmixl, and a hoil’d Fow'l in 
I he middle, is the nm.t Comiiimi I ml bin 

I )ish ’ — f>( tmjtoUf 1107. 

1711. “Tlicy cannot go to the ITiee of 
■I Pilloe, oi lioil’d Fowl and Kicc , hid th«‘ 
hi'tler sort m.ilvctlial thcii jirmeijtal Ih-h " 
— Loihf , 231. 

1701). “t)n a eerlaiii da} . . . .d' the 
Aliisnlni.in ollieer.s heloiunng to }miT depart- 
nieid shall he entertained at the charge ol 
the S'/nm, with a public repast, to eoii-ist 
of Pullao ol the hist sort.’’-- »SV/<-c/ 

(S' , App \lu. 

e. 1820.— 

“ And nearer as they eanie, a genial savour 
Ol certain slews, .md roast-im .d , and 

pilaus, 

'rinngs which in Iningr} mort.’ds^eyes 
tmd favoin " —lion .hutn, \. 47. 

18-18.—“ ‘ 'J'hcre’s .i pillau, Joseph, jUst 
.IS yon like it, and I’apa has hrouglit home 
the host turhot 111 Ihllingsg.ite .’ " — Wtiutti 
/'(or, 1. 20. 

PINANG, .s. TliLs i.s t.lu* Mcilay 

"Word fill' Arocn, and jt is almo.sl 
always iiaod hy llic Diitcli In iudicaU* 
Unit arLiclc, and after llieiii 1)> .some 
C'oiittiicnlal wrilcra of otluii* nations. 
Tlie CliincHc word for tlic .same pro- 
duct — mn-lnKf — IS probalily, as Hrct- 
.sclincidcr says, a corrn])tion of the 
Malay word.' (See PENANG.) 

[1(503.— “ They (the Javan, s) are very gre.i.t 
eaters — and they liiiue a certaine heurhu 
called bettaih' (soo BETEL) which they 
vsiially have carryed with them whoresouor 
they goe, in boxes, or wrap]» 0 (l vp in a 
death like a sugar loafo : and also a nut 
<’allod Pinange, w-nich are both in operation 
Very liott, and they eato them continually 
to wa.’ino thorn within, and keejie thorn 
from tho fluxB. They do likewiao take 
much tuhni'co, and also opium." - A'. Scotty 
Ih Exact Jiutcom'se, Ac., of tkr East Indtxsy 
1006, Sig. N. 2. 

1665.— “Their ordinary food . . . is Rice, 
loat, Pinange. . . .” — T. 

Tmods, 1677, p. 365 (tStanJ. 


1726. — “Hut Shah Suasa gave him (viz. 
Van der iiroc*k, an envoy to Knjmaha) in 
Iti.'iS) good Wolds, and rugaleil him with 
Pinang (a great favour), and jiromised that 
lie should he amply paid foj oMirything.'” — 
]'a/entiju., v. lOf) 

PINDARBY, 8. Hind. }>lnddrl, 

jintf/drd^ hut of which tin more 
original form aj pears to he Mahr. 
}n’mfh(lru a nieinluT of a liaiid of 
plunderers e/illeil m tliat language 
and fn'ndhdrd 'Fhe ety- 
mology of the Avord IS very ohseure. 
We mav <lisenid as a evirioiis coinci- 
ilenee only, 1 he cn (-nmstauce ohsert^ed 
hy Mr. H. T. Prinse]), in tlie work 
(pioied helow (i 37, note), that “Pin- 
dara seejns 1o Imve tlie same referPiice 

|o rnntloar tlnil Kitrjik Inis to fWsvif/,.” 
.>11 .lohn Malcolm oh, serves tliat the. 
ino.st ])o]inl,ir etymology among the 
natives asenhe.s the name to the dis- 
.solute h.il)its of the elas.s, leading 
tlieni to freijiienl. the slions dealing 
111 .in inloviealiiig drink called iivn.da. 
(One o) I lie .senses of /inn/hft, accord- 
ing to Molesworlh’s Matin' i.s ‘u 

ilriiih for cattle ;md im ii, prepared 
Iroin WidxHs simihuni^ (see JOWAUR) 
‘ hy .steeping it and (‘.*nisMig it to fer- 
ment.’) Sir .Toliu adds ‘ Kurreeni 
Khan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) 
‘told me he had ni'ver lieard of any 
other reason for the name ; and Major 
Henley had the et.ymology coiitinned 
h} the mo.sl. intelligent of the Piii- 
darries ol whom he eiujiiired ’ 

India, 2nd ed, i. 433). Wilson again 
eon.siiler.s the mo.sl prohahle derivation 
to he from tlie. Mahr. /i/nn/Zn/, hut in 
the seii-se of a ‘Imndle of nee-straw,' 
and linrn^ ‘w'lio takes,’ heeause the 
name was originally ajijdied to horse- 
men Avho linn*' on to an army, and 
were em])loyed in eolleeting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo- 
logies very sat.isfaelory. We venture 
another, as a plausible .suggestion 
merely. Loth puaJ-jicinid in Hindi, 
and jnndds-haunni in Mahr. signify 
‘to follow’, the latter being defined 
‘ to stick closely to ; to follow to tlie 
death ; used of the adherence of a 
diisagreeahle fellow'.’ Such phrases 
would aj»tly ajiply to these hangers-on 
of an army in the field, looking out 
for prey. [The miastioii lias been 
discussed by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
elaborate note published in the Indian 
Antiq. of 1900. To the above three 
suggestions he adds two made by other 
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aiitliorities : 4. that tin* k'rm was 
taken troiii tliu llntn raee ; 5. from 
pivd, ‘a luiiijj of food,’ dr, 
‘bniiger,' a ]>luiideivr. As to the 
fourth Kugpcstioii, he remarks that 
there was a lieder race dwelling in 
Mysore, llelary and the Njzani’s terri* 
tories. iiul llie ohjectioli to this ety- 
mology IS that as lar hack as 1748 
both A\ords, Jinlnr and y'mddjv, are 
used hy tin* native historian, Rani 
Singh Munshi, side hy side, hut a]»- 
)lied to difl'erent bodies of men. Mr. 
rvine’s suggestion is that the word 
fHnddi i, i ir more si I'ici ly 7'n7td/mr,comes 
from a jilace or region callc'd iVmdhdr 
or Paittlhdr. Tliis jilace is referred 
to hy native histoimns, ami seems to 
have been sitnal-ed between Huihunjair 
and Handiya on the Nerhmlda. There 
is good evidence to proNe that large 
iiuml>ers of Pindriiis were* settled in 
this jiart of the country. Mr. Irviiie 
sums u]» by sa} ing : “ Jf it were not 
for a passage in (Irani- Duff (if. of the 
Mnhrattiifi^ Bombay re]irint, 157), 1 
should have been ready to maintain 
that 1 had Jl^o^ed my case. My argu- 
ment reouires two things to make it 
irrefutable ; (1) a V(*ry early connec- 
tion between Fandhiir and Ihe Pind- 
haris ; (2) that tlie Pindharis had no 
early home or settlement outside 
Pandhur. As to the first ixiiiit, the 
recorded evidiuice seems t(j go no 
further hack than 1794, when Send- 
biah granted them lands iii Nimfir ; 
whereas hel'ore that time the name 
had hecome fi\(*d, and had even crept 
into Anglo-Indian vocahnlaries As 
to the second jioint, (4rant Dnff says, 
and he if anybody must lia\e known, 
that “there were a number of Pin- 
dharis alioiit the borders of Mahii- 
rashtraaiid the CJariiatic. . . .” ITiiless 
these men emigrated from Khaiidesh 
about 1726 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, tin* date of (Irant Duff’s 
book), their presence in the South witli 
the same name tends to disjirove any 
special coiineetion hetAveen their name, 
Pindhari, and a place, I’indhfir, several 
hundred miles from tlieii- country. On 
the pther hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men knoAvii as Pin- 
dliaria should have heen newly settled 
about 1794 in a country which liad 
been known as Pandhur at least iiinet} 
years before they thus occupied it. 
Such a mere fortuitous connection 
between Pandhur and the Pindharis is 


so extraordinary that we may call it 
an imjiossihility. A fair inference is 
that the region Pandhar was the 
original home of the Pindharis, that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhaii- 
jmr and ITandiya wtu e made to them 
in what had always he*en their home- 
country, namely Pandlnlr.”] 

'J’he Pindarls seem to have groivn 
u] Mil the Avars of the late Mahoniiiie- 
daii dyna.sties in tbe Deccan, and in 
tin* latter jMit of the 1 7th centuiN 
altaehed tliemsebes to tbe Malirattas 
Ml tlieir revolt against Aiiraiigzib ; tbe 
lirst mention Ailiicli we lia\e seen of 
the name occurs at. tins time. Kor 
some ]»arti<*nlars ri'garding tliein we 
reler Ir) ibc exliai't from Priiiscj'j* 
below. During and after tbe Mah- 
ratta wars of Loi-d Wellesley’s time 
many of the Piiidurl leaders obtained 
grants of land in Ciuitrul India fiom 
Siiidia and Hidkar, and in llie «baos 
wbich reigned at. that time outside tin* 
British t,enitory tli(‘ir raids in all 
directions, atlindid by I lie most savage 
atroidties, be<ame more and mon* in- 
tolerable ; thes(* outrages evteniled 
from Bundelkliaiid on the N.K., Kadajia 
on the S., and Onssa on Llie S.K., to 
(-iii/erat on the W., and at last re- 
[»eatedl> violated Brit isli territory. In 
a raid made upon tin* coast e.vteiid- 
iiig from Masnli]>atam northward, the 
Piiidaiis in ten days ]»lnndered ;i!19 
A'lllages, burning many, killing and 
w'ouiiding 682 jiersoiis, torturing 3600, 
and ean-} ing edf or destroying property 
t.o tbe aniuunt of £250,000. Tt Avas 
not, liowever, till 18J7 that the 
(TOAcrnor - (General, the Manpiis of 
Hastings, iound himself armed witli 
]»crniission I’rom home, and in a ]>osi- 
tion to strike at them ellect ualJy, and 
wdth the moust e.vteiisive strategic coni- 
himitions ever hroiiglit into action in 
India. The Pindaris Avere completely 
crushed, and those of the native jirinces 
Avho supported them coni])elled to Biih- 
mit, wliiJst the British power for the 
first time Avas rendered truly para- 
mount throughout India. 

170fi-7. — “ Zoolfecar Kluiii, after the 
ruins lairsuorl Dhunnah, who tied to the 
Beejapore country, and the Khan followed 
him to the hanks of the Kistnuh. The 
PinderrehB took Velore, which however 
was soon retaken. ... A great caravan, 
coming from Aurungabad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
of Mharattus, at only 12 coss distance fronfc 
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till' ini])eriul cainp.”- JVarrotirt-nf u Bondeelii 
nj/urr, to Scott’s Tr. of Finah til’s //. 

or Jhrcaii, ii. lli'J. [On this aco Mafro/m, 
Vtnfra! Jiidla, ‘2n(l od. i. 420. Mr. Jrvino 
in the p{ii>er (j noted iibovo showa tluit it is 
doubtful if the author really used the word. 
“ Jiy a straiipo coineiderice tho very copy 
used by d. Scott la now 'in tho Bntiah 
iMuseuin. On tunun|jf to the j»assngo 1 
find ‘ iV-dn iSadar,' a woll4:nown iiitiii of 
tlie period, and rmt J^indarCi or Ihndmeh 
;it all."] 

1702. “Sr\i|eL Madhoo Rao . . bet^iin 
to eolleit troi'|)s, store.s, and heavA ai*^!!- 
lery, so tli.it lit at Icn.'tb nssonibled nL*a» 
100,000 hor'.t, liO ()()() Pindarehs, and fiO.OOO 

uiiitcliloc'k loot. . . In refen.uce to tbi- 
Pindarehs. |1 is n<it unknown that they an* 
a lo\v tribe ol nibliers entertained b\ some ol 
the prince's of tlu Dakluin. to jiliinder and 
lay waste the territories of tlu ir eiieniios, 
and to serve for — y/. JJiidur 

iVr//7, by il/o 7 J/iKt.>nui Ah Klxnt, 110. |,Mi 
li'Miie siopetls tliiit this may be based ou 
.1 n.isn idiiij . 1 - in the former •[notation. 
The e.iri.v'i nt.iu-.ilited mention of the name 
in native bistoriaiis IS b> Ram Siiirh (174H). 
1’lioro is a floiibtful roferenei- in tlu TCirUh- 

I Miiltdiiiiintth (1722-21)]. 

17^4 — ‘ ■ Bindarraa, who reeeivo no jiay, 
liiit t-’ive ii Lei’l.iin iiioiithly snni to the eom- 
in.indcjr-in-i’liiel lor permission to maraud, 
or ]ilnrider, under sanction ol Ids banners." 

JitddDt VoCdhiilo I it, s.v. 

1S0:3.-— “ Dejteiid upon it that no Pindar- 
ries or str.i|_''t:liii^ lioiso will venture tt> tour 
rc.ir, so lon^ .is you can kce]» the enemy 
in cheiU, and join iletaehmeut well m 
luhanee.’’— II < ii. 219 

]82;3. — “(Ml .isskinjj an intellij^ent old 
Pindarry, wlio eaiue to me on the jart 
of Kiirieem Khan, the roa.son of this 
absence of hi^di charaelci, ho fjravo me 
a .short and shnw’d answiT- ‘(lur occii- 
jiation ' (.said he) ‘ was incompatible with the 
iiue virtues and (jiialitio.s you state ; ami 
1 siij)]Misi: if anj of our peojilo ever had 
them, the hrst effect of .sneh ^jood foelin^^ 
would bo to make him leave our conmm- 
iiitj.'" — »S'o- Jithu Malcdhu, ('mfrul Judat, 
I. l:3ti. 

I M ‘ Ho had ascended on horsiihack 
■ . . bet MU iiamntcd on a Pindaree ]»ony, 
jin atiitii.-il aecusttimed to cliiiibin^f.”- IJoidt^ 
/*n'!<on<d Am 292. | 

182.").— “Tho name of Pindara i.s coeval 
With the earliest invasion of llindoo.stnn by 
the Mahrattas. . . 'i'ho do.siKuatioii w'as 
ai>pliod to a sort of sorry cavalry that 
aecornpa tiled the Pt'shw'a’s urniics in their 
expeditions, rendering tJiom nnieh tho same 
service as the CoHsacks jiorforiu for tho 
uruiios of Russia. . . . I'lio several leaders 
Wont over with their bands from one chiof 
to another, as be.st suited their j)rivato 
interests, or those of their followers. . . . 
The rivers generally bccamo fordable by the 
close of the Dttuera. The horses then were 
shod, and a leader of tried courage and 
conduct having been chosen as Luhbureea^ 
all that were inclined set forth on a foray 


or Luhbur, as it was called in the Pindaxed 
nomenclaturo ; all were mounted, though 
not equally well. Out of a thousand, the 
jiroportion of good cavalry might be 400: 
tho favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
. •. . hut ... it was a rule that every 
l.'ith or 20tli man of the fighting PindareOB 
sliuuld be armed with a matchlock. Of tho 
remaiiimg 000, 400 were usually common 
loolens (see LOOTY), indiliorently mounted, 
.ind .irmod with every variety of weai-ion, 
aiul tho rest, slaves, attondnnt.s, and e'lmp- 
b>lk)wers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
j pomes, uml koo]*ing ii[) with the luhbur in 
I Hr* liest manner the j could," — /h-i»nen, 

, fj/ I'nl. aiuf Mil. TruuKiuiions (1813-1 8213), 
j I. -37, note. 

1829.- “The iicrson of whom she asked 
this question .said 'lirnf/oni' (.see BBIN- 
JARRY) ... I Hit tho lady understood him 
Pindaree, and the name w as quite sufficient. 
She jumped out of the juilninpiin and ran 
Inwards homo, .soroaiiiiiig, ‘PindarecB, Pin 
dareea.’’’ — M'lu. of Joint *sittj>^), u. 281. 

[ISCI.— 

“So 1 took to tho hills of Malwa, and tho 
free Pindaree life.’ ] 

A. Tht' Old, Vtndarcf. 

PINE - APPLE. (See ANANAS.) 
|Tlie word liUH been eorriijited by native 
weave] s into pinaphal or minaphal, a.s 
the name of a silk talinc, ,‘*o called 
beeanse of the pitjc-apple pattern on it. 
(See yastij Alt, Mott wti Stlk, 99. )J 

PINJBAPOLE, s. A liosjiital for 
aninials, exl.'^tllig jierliaps only in Giiz- 
eral, is ho called. (In/, p'litjrdjtor or 
jnnjrttjtnl, [properly a cage (;mym)^for 
I lie .s.icrod bull (jiolu) re.leaaed in the 
name of SJ^aJ. See Ifthrr, ed. 1844, ii. 
j 120, ;ind (Irtticifott, 300-301 ; [1\ delhi 
I Vdllo, hlak. Soc. i. 07, 70. Forbes {Or. 
Mnit. 2nd ed. i. IfiG) dcsc.ribea “the 
Iranian hospital” at Surat; but they 
do not use thi.s word, which Moles- 
worth .say.y is (Rule modern in Mahr.] 

1808. — “Every marriage and iHiercantilc 
traiKsartion among them is taxed with a 
contribution for tho Piojrapole ostensibly. ’’ 
— Jt. Drummond. 

PINTADO. From the Port. 

a. A ‘ painted ' (or ‘ .spotted ’) cloth, 
’i.f\ chintz (q V.). Though the word 
was a]»]»lied, we believe, to all printed 
goods, some of the finer Indian ediintzea 
weie, at least in part, finished by hand- 
]iaiiiting. 

1579.— “With cloth of diverse colours, 
not much unlike our vsiiall pentadoes." — 
Zb'ttXc, World Mnconqxmed, Hak. Soo. 143. 

[1602.— . . some fine pinthadoei."— 
Btrdirood, First Letter Book, 34.] 
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1602 -rj. — . . {jliout tht 3 ir loynoH a line 
Pintadoe.” — Scot's Jhsrour.se oj^ Jam, in 
Pnrrhas, i. 164.. 

1606. — “Ileiire tho (Tcnenill cleliiiercd n 
Letter from tlio KllsldJS MAIESTIK 
EN(JLANI>, with :l fayre Mtanrlinp Ciippe. 
nnrl n cover doultk' pilt, with divers of the 
ehoico'it PintadoeB, which lieo kindly iie- 
cepted of." — M ni<thtuh'.s Vumth, E. 3 

[1610. “PintadoeB of tlucrs sorts wall 
sell. . . Till- names are SarasMi, lioniii)i*iir}, 
largo C'hfi lidos, Seloinatt Caniliuita, Selmiatt 
white nnd blaok, ('heat Hetinio and divers 
others." — Jhmru's. Lrtlrr,s, i. 7r». 

c. 1630. — “Also they slam Liiiiieii cloth, 
which we call pantadoes." — 7’. I/trhrrt, 
ed. 1677, ]>. 301.] 

166:') — “To Woodeott . . . where was a 
rooiiiu hung wath Pintado, full of liguros 
gioato and small, i)retLd\ icpreseuting 
siiiulr> Inidcs and oeoui»atioiis ol the In- 
dians." - 7L«/y, Dec 30 

e. ]7:')9 — “'riie ehmt/, and other fine 
painted goods will, if the market is not 
overstocked, hnd immediate \ent, .iiid sell 
for 100 ]) eent." - LUn /torn J'x.fu, in 
Jjttlrjiiiijth , Ol . Jk> j>. 1. 1-0 

b. A iifiiiio (not Aiiglo-liidiaii) for 
llif! Guinc.'i-f(ml. This )v<tif ha\c hccti 
ffiven from the rescinhluiKt* of llie 
s[)(‘ckl('cl feathers to a chintz. l>nl iii 
fa(‘t in Portuguese is ‘a sjiot,’ or 
Heck, so that jirolaildy it only means 
.«i]»eckle(l. This is 1,h(‘ exjilanation of 
Jthiteiiii. [The Word is mon commonly 
applied to the c!i]ie Pigiam See. Mr. 
Gray’s note on J^tjrard dc Jjuval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 21, who (piotes from h’ryer, 
!-■ 12-1 

PISACHEE, Skt. j)i.s(tchl, u she- 
<iemoii, m. p{.sm'ha. In S. India some 
of the demons ^\o^shll)ped hy the 
ancient tribes are so calleil. The sjurit s 
of the dead, and particularly ot tlio.se 
who have met with violent, deallis, are 
es])eeially so entit led. They are t-alJed 
in Tamil jiey. Sir Walter Elliol con- 
Hidcrs that the Pi.sarhls were (as in the 
case of Rilhsliiimfi) ii hivineh of the ah- 
origiiial inhahitjints. In a noh* he 
.says : ‘The Pndclu dialect appears to 
have been a drstinet Dravidian dialect, 
still to he recognised in the .sjieecli of 
the J'araiya, who cannot ]m>n(>unce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters.’ There i,s, however, in the 
Hindu drama a PimcM bhushd, a 
gibberish or corruiition of Sanskrit, 
introduced. [This at the present day 
has been applied to English.] The 
term ptsdchl is also applied t/O the 
tjmall circular storms commonly hy 


Eiiropean.s called devils (<)•'''•)■ 
do not know where Archdeacon Hare 
(see liclow) found the I’isdchl to l)c a 
whitf demon. 

1610. --“1'hc lifth (mode of Iliuilu mnr- 
n.'igc) Is th<' /hsi((li(i-i ii'dlid, will'll the lovei, 
w ithoiit obtiiiniiig Ihf .sunction of llin girl’s 
pjiroiits, l.'ikcN her home b\ im-.uis of bilis- 
niiiiis, incjinl.it ions, mid sm h like iiKigu’fil 
jiriictiees, and then niini'ic'' lici. Pisach, 
111 S!Ui‘'knt, IS the name of a demon, whith 
takes w'hjitcicT i»L'ison it ti\Ls on. and as 
the above iiuirriagc bikes phn-c jiftcr the 
Same luainicr. il lias been calli'd 1>\ this 
liaiiu '." — Till Ihilu.slihi, il. 7-; [See Afuiiu. 
Ill 31] 

c. 17S0— “‘(^iie denuU)dc7-voiis ' ' leiir 
cn.ii-p' d'nn ton dc voin rude. ‘ I’oLinpioi 
rcstey. voiis la a m attendre ' el d’oii vicnt 
«|iM' ci's antics femmes sc sont eiifiiies, 
commo SI j’ctoi.s un Peschaseh (es]int, 
mjilm), on line bite saioage i|ui \oi;jfit 
\ous de\ oiiii ' HauJ un . i\, 'JSI . 

ISOl. — •■’riiCA believe that sui h men as 
die .iKideiital ’diatiis bei onie Pysachi, oi 
I'Vil .sjiirits. and are e\ceodinglv troiible- 
sonie bv iiijil.mg eNlraordin.o V noi-i'S, in 
f.imilies, jind occjisioning his nad other 
diseases, es}»cei.(!ly m women.”—/'. Ilniho 
nun V i)Ji/ior>. III. il. 

1816.— “ Wiiirlwinds ... at tlu‘ end of 
March, anu beginning of A])nl, e.iriw diet 
.'Old light things filoiig with IIh-ui. .liid arc 
called b\ tho iiativi's peBbashOB oi devils " 

- .isiiitli Juiirnul, 11 367 

ISllk— “Those dei^ons or peisacheB are 
tho usual attendants of Shiva."— husinu on 
Eh')iluintu, in Hu. Jut. Sui . Tunis, i. lillk 

1827. — “ As a little girl wjm jilaying round 
mo one day with lier while lioek over her 
head, I laughingly eiilled liur PisaBhee, 
the name which the lndiaii.s give to thmr 
white devil. 'J'he cliild was delighted with 
.so hue a name, and ran about the house 
crying out to every one she met, 7 iim thr 
PisaBhee, 7 um tin PisaBhee. Woiikl she 
liavc done .so, had .s}n; been WTapt in black, 
and eulled witrh or ilrnl inste.i.d '' No: for, 
.as usual, tho reality was nothing, tho sound 
and coloui everlhing.” - ./. (/. Ihiir, in 
tlnrssrs iif Truth, hy Two lirotlwis, Ist 
Serie.s, od. 1838, p. 7. 

PISANG, s. Tiiis is the Malay 
word for plantain or banana (fj.q.v.). 
It is never u.sed hy EiigliHli people, 
hut is the usual word among tlie Dutch, 
and common also among the Germans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who probably 
got it through the Dutch.] 

16.')]. — “Los Cottemiuiens vondont des 
fruits, come du PiBang, &c "—A. Jiogrr, 
lAiJ*orie Ourerte, p. 11. 

o. 1785. — “Nous arrivames au grand villago 
de Colia, oh nous vinics de belles allies de 
banuniors ou piBang. . . — JJaafner, ii. 86 
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p87/>.— “Of the pisang «»r j)liiniain . . . 
tlioro are over thirty kiiids, of which, the 
J^i^ang-nuiH, or gulden plantnin, ho ruiinod 
fjoiii its colour, though oiio nf the smallost, 
IS iiuvcrtholosH most deservedly prized.*' — 
— 'J'lnnuf<on, Thr St)(n1s o f Malacca, 8. | 

PISHPASH, s. Apjiaienllv a far- 
tilious Anglo-Indian wwird. a]>|dii*(l to 
a slo]> of ri(*e-8oni» \m11j small pieces of 
jiU'aL ill it, Hindi ii«i*d in tin* -Vijolo- 
Indiaii nursery. [It is a]lJ»arent'^ P 
jiitfiJi - jia,<Jiy ' sltivn ed or broken '> 
jtK'ees’; ironi jxishhhui \ 

1S.'{4 - “'I’hoy fdiind ihe Secrct.iry disen- 

jj.igud, tliiil IS to bii\, if .siirroiiiidi'd wit.h 
luigo volumes (»f KiiMiieial Ueports i»n one 
side, and ii small silver tr.-iy holding a mess 
ol piBhpaah on the ether, can be called dis- 
ci le.iged.” — 77e Jiuhoo, &c 1 sr> 

PITAEEAH, s A eotler or liox 
used in I ravelling by ii.ilankiii, to 
( ,irr\ the travdlei’s dollies, t\\(» sadi 
being slnng lo a banghy (•( V.). Hiinl. 
jiltiha, jnfma, Ski. fuinht, ‘a basket ’ 
'J'lie thing \Mts jirojiei'lv a liaskid made 
of cane ; but in laU'r ]nMetiee of tin 
sheet, wilb fi light uooden frame. 

|lSI3.‘k— . . he sat in tlie ]ial.intniiii, 
vliich wjis Idled \\ilh water u)* to his neck, 
whilst evei)llimg ho hiol in his batara (<>■ 
‘trnidv') was soaki'd with wot. . , 
7'raiyfsol fir. lie///, li. 15)8.] 

1815) — “The alteulion '>f the staff wns 
called lo tho nocuHsity of putting tlioir 
pitarallB and projicrty in the Jlungalow, 
.IS thiovos ahoumhid. ‘ My <le:\r Sir,’ wa.s 
the rejily, ‘we are •luite safe; wo hav’o 
not lllilg.* ” ~ />r///( <rtlrrff(, iNov, 7. 

I8.'‘i:j. — “j< very soon setllod that 

Oaktield wa.lf to send to tlio dak hiingiilow 
tor his petorahB, and stay with SLaiinton 
lor about throe weeks.” — 11’. Jl. At Hold, 
(itU/it/d, i. 

PLANTAIN, s. This IS the name 
by wliidi the Mma Hoinnitum is iiiu- 
A’ersally known to Anglo-India, Books 
distingui.sb between tlieA/ u&isujn'entum 
or jdantain, and I be Mns<t itaradittatra 
or banana ; Imt it is bard to under- 
stand where the line is snjniosed to 
be drawn. Variation is gradual and 
infinite. 

The hotaincal name Musa re]>re.seiit.s 
the Ar. mauz, and that again is from 
the Skt. moclm. The syieeific name 
sajiinitum arises out of a misunder- 
etanding of a jiassage in Pliny, which 
we have explainea under the head 
-Jack. The specific, pnrndisaica is de- 
rived from the old belief of Oriental 
Obristians (entertained also, if not 


originated hy the Mahommodans) that 
this was the tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made theniHelves aprons. 
A further mystical interest attached 
also to the fruit, vliich some believed 
lo he the forbidden ajipJe of Eden. 
For in the ]):ittern formed by the core 
or .sceils, when ibe trnit wa.-, cut across, 
our forcfalhers oi.-icerned au image of 
tlic (^’os-s, or eieii of the Crucifi.v. 
Medieval travellers geiK'rally call the 
fruit either 71/ //.m oi ‘Fig <>1 Paradise, 
or sometimes ‘ I’lg of Imlia,’ and to 
this day in tin* W. Indies tJie common 
small ]»hi, 111 niiH are called ‘tigs.’ The 
PortiigiK'si* also habitUfill\ calieJ it 
‘ Indian Fig.’ And this ])e-rha])H origi- 
natid some eonfiision in Milton’s mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
'^(Fu-iis Indira id’ Pliii), as of modern 
hotanisbs) till* 'tree of the ajirons, and 
greatly to e,\aggi‘rate the size of the 
leav(‘s of tlial finis. 

The name banana is never emidoyed 
by the English in India, Ihougli li, is 
the name univii'.sil in the London 
fruit, .slio] IS, wliere this fruit, is now 
to be bad .it almost all seiusons, and 
often of excellent (pialily, iiiijiorted 
(•hiell\, we believe, from Madeira, [and 
more recently from Jamaica. Mr. 
Skeat adds that in the Strait Se.ttle- 
menhs the name plantain seems to he 
reser\ed tor those varieties which are 
only eatable wlien cooked, but the 
Word banana is used indiirerenlly with 
plantain, the lat ter being on the whole 
pcrha])S tlie rarer word]. 

1'he mimep/(f?//in// is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is Imnmia. It, or 
rather jdativnv, apjiears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
lirst carried to the AV. Indies, uecord- 
mg to Oviedo, in I.AIO; the first, 
edition of his hook was jiublished in 
1526. That author is careful to e.\- 
jilain that the ]ilaiit was i m properly ao 
called, as it was quite .another tiling 
from the plafanus described by Pliny. 
Blutean .siys t.he word is Sjianish. "We 
do not know how it came to be applied 
to the Masri. [Mr. ( hippy (8 ser. 
Not(t.s d' Qnerirs, viii. 87) suggeHts that 
“the S] laniards liave ohlained platano 
from the Carih and Galibi words for 
hmmva^ viz., hulaUtmui and paUitana, 
by the jirocess follow’ed by the Aus- 
tralian colonists when they converted 
a native name for the easnariiia trees 
into ‘ she-oak ’ ; and that we, can thus 
explain how pUtano came in Spanish 
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to signify l)()th the plaiie-tive and the 
hanana” Prof. Sk(*at {Canrisi' JHrt. 
8. V.) derives jdantain from Lat. 

‘a j»lant’ ; pronevlv ‘a a])reading sucker 
or shoot’ ; ana says that the jdantain 
took Its name from its siueadiiig leaf.] 
The rapid s]>read of the jilantain or 
banana in the West, wlienee both 
names Mere eurried hack to India, is 
a counterpart to the ra])id diffusion of 
the ananas m the Old World of Asia. 
It Mould seem from the translation 
of Mendo(^*a tliat in his time (1585) ihe 
Spaniards had come to use the foim 
plantano^ M’hich our Knglishmen took 
ii]) as plantan and phmfmn. Put 
even in tlu‘ 1736 edition of Bailey’s 
Diet, the onlv e\]ilanatJon (»f ]daiitain 
given IS as the e(|iiiA'ak‘ut of lh(“ l^atin 
plant aifo^ thii iield-M'eed knoMii h\ the 
former name,. J^latano and Tlmituvo 
are used in the Phil i]»i line Islands hy 
the S]>aniHh [»o])ulat ion. 

1336. — “Sunt in Syri.1, el A<‘irypto jmiii.'i 
olilontja quae Panidisi nnncnpanlnr optinn 
sapuriH, iiiolhu, in oro cito diHsoInbiiia . i*ui 
trant'Voraum f]Hotic.scurn(|iuj ipsa incidt*ns 
inveniBS Cninfiu'um . . . diu non dunint, 
unde por mure ad nostriiK partes duel non 
poaaunt meorrupUi.” — <wn/ (If Jtohlrtmc/f. 

c. 1350. — “Sunt oniin in orlo illo Adiie 
d© Soyllano prinio (pias incohio ficus 

vocunl . . . et istiid vidimus ocuhs nosiris 
quod uhicuntiuo inciditur ]ior trunsvorsuin, 
in utraquo parte ineisurac videlur yni:ip:o 
huuniiiH min/i.i / . . . et do isti.s foliis lit (l.s 
Adam etKva fecorunt sdn periisoinata. . . 

— Jo/tn rtf' Marlijmith. in (ja(h<ni, kc. p. 352. 

1384. -“And there is ngaiu a fruit which 
many people assert to he that repardirig 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call Musf ... in this fruit 
you see a very Rreut miracio, for when you 
divide it anyway, whether loiigthMwiys «*r 
across, or cut it us y<m will, you shall see 
inside, uiu it were, tlie ininpc of the Cninji,r , 
and of this we comrades many tunes made 
proof." - TV// 7 / 7 / o r/c Slminif SnfoU (Piron/e, 

1862, p. 160). ' 

1526 (tr. 1577). — “There are also eortayne 
planles whieho the CUinstiiins cull Platani. 
Tn the myddest of the plant, in the hi^jlu st 
part thereof, there groweth a cluster with 
foiirtie or fiftie platailB aVioiit ii. . . . 1'his 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of the platans begins to 
ajii>earo yelowe, at which time they take it, 
and hang it in their houses, where all the 
cluster waxuih ry])e, with all his platans." 
— O/'irt/o, transJ. in Jiden\s lltst. of T/unuffc, 
i, 208. 

1552 (tr. 1582).— “Moreover the lUinde 
(of Mombos) is verye pleasaunt, having many 
orchards, wherein are planted and are 
groweing. . . . Pigges of the liidios. . . 

— Castafieda, by N. L, f. 22. 


16 

1570.—“. . . u fruit which they call F////^ 
(Magolluiie calls it a hggeof a span long, hut 
it IS no other than that which the Spaniards 
and Portingulls have named Plantanes)." - 
iJraLr’x 1 «ya/7/', Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588).— “'Jhere arc monntaines 
very thieke of orange trees, siders [/./•. ceiJxis, 
‘citrons’], limes, plantanOB, and ])aluias.’’ — 
Mendoza, by Ji. renir, Hak. Soc. ii. 330. 

1588. — “ Our Oenerall made their wines to 
fetch vs Plantans, Lymmons, and Oranges, 
I*inc-a]>ple.s, and other fruits." — I’oyagf of 
MoMn' Thomo.^ ('andish, in /*(irfhwiy i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1601). — “. . . tho first that 
shall he nee«li)fulle to troato of is the 
Plantain {P/atimo), or Plantano, as tho 
vulgar call it. . . . ’I’ho reason why the 
Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had im .such name), M'as, as in other trees 
for Ih.'itthey have found some resonihlanco 
(»f tho one with the other, even as they 
c.'illed some fniites prunes, pines, and cu- 
1 cunihcrs, being fur rlifterenl from tiv)so 
I which are o.’illod hy tho.se names in (hstille. 
'riic thing wherein was most resemblaneo, 
in my ofnnion, between the platanoB at the 
Inches and those ivhich the aiieionts did 
ceh/brate, is llic gre/itnes ol the le.Tves. . , 
But, ill Iriith, there is no more com]»{inson 
nor resenililaiice of the one with the otheV 
than there is, ,i> ilic IVoverb suith, betivixt 
an eggo and a rhiNinil "—Jitufftl/ dr ArosUiy 
tran.sl by (k, flak Soi*. i. 211 

1503 “Theplantane is n tree found 111 
mo.sl j»arts cif Afrique and Ameriea, of 
which tuo leaves are Hullicierit to cover a 
man from toj) to too JJatrl'inHf Voi/ap< ado 
(hr South »SV</, Hak. Soc. 411. 

1610.— “. . . and ovorj day failed not 
to send each tnaii, being one and fiftie m 
number, two cnki's of white broad, an<t a 
(juantitie of Dates and Plantans. . . - 

Sir JI. Middfr(i)iij in J‘urch<it>, i. 251. 

c. 1610. — “ ( 'cm (ientils ayant pitK? denmy, 
il y eut vne femme (|ni me init . . . vne 
soruiote do feuilles do plantane aoeommo 
d6oH ensombk) anee des csjnnes, jmis mo 
iotta desMis du rys eiiit anee vne oortaine 
sauco qu’ils a]/pellent card (see CURRY). 

. . ." — AJocijurt, T'fJ7/f/7f'.v, 202. 

[ ,, “’rhey (elephants) reejuiro . . . 
besides leaves of trees, ehiefiy of the Indian 
fig, winch we cull Banauos and the Turks 
plantenes.” — I'tirard dr Hak. Soo. 

li. 315] ' • 

1616 — ‘^Thoy have to these another fruit 
we English there cull a Planten, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Ili|»e, and then 
they taste like unto a NoTU'nh Tear, hut 
much better."- od. 1665, p. 360. 

c. 1635.— 

“ . . . witli candy Plantains and the juicy 
Pino, 

On choicest Melons and sweet Om^ios 
' they dine, 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine." 

Waller j Battle of the Summer Jsfamis. 
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f. 1635.— 

‘ Oh huw I long iiiy carolrss Tnmba to Iny 
Under iho Plantain's ISbnde ; and all the 
Day 

With aiuorouR Airs my Fancy eniortAin.” 

Wulh-!^ litdfh of the Sum tut I hlnufls. 
c. Jd60.— 

‘ The Pl.inl (nt Drasil Jiarour (.iillMl tho 
Nmnu 

Of tho Eastern Plane tree Uikos, hntnot 
tho same . 

Ihjirs Ilmv'os SI' largo, one single Loaf can 
shade • 

’rill- Swain that is boncath hci O.ivorl 
laid , 

Under whose verdant Ijonies fair A|Htlos 
grow , 

Sometiinns two Hundred on a single 
Jhmgh. ...” 

(hntilqf, tif /‘lanfs, Ilk. v. 

HKil - 

“ Wake, Wake (^iicvora ' Our soft rost 
must ceaso, 

\nd fly together with our eountry's ]»>>ai-i5. 
jNo more nnisl we sl<-ep undci plantain 
shade, 

Which neither boat could j'ieicenor cold 
invade . 

When hoiinleous JS.ilure nevci feels 
, decay, 

And oi'C-mng buds drive falling fruits 
iiwaj.” 

Ihtjdiit, l*iohujiii‘ Ut tht' 1 uiliuu Qitt'm, 
lu7l{ “ Eowiir than those, but wuth a 
la- if lar broader, stands the eiirioiis Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Hody with a Fruit, 
w hoseehisters einulatothe (Tifipesof Cttuttau, 
which Imrthened two men’s shouklers.” — 
Pn/rr, 1<4. 

KJHfi. — “IMie Plantain 1 take to bo King 
nf all Fruit, not cxeept the (!oeo itself.” — 
Jhimptur, 1 . Ull. 

1(589. — . . and now in tho Oovernoiir’s 
trardou (at St. Helena) and some others 
of the Island are ijuantities of Plantins, 
Bonanoes, and other delightful Fruits 
I'l’ought from the East. . . Oiiliiylati, 
10(J. 

17B4.— 

“ Hut round the upland huts, bananas 
plant ; 

A wholesome nutriment bananas yield, 
And sunburnt labour loves its breezy 
shade, 

Their graceful screen lot kindred plan- 
tanes join, 

And with their broad vans shiver in tho 
breeze.” (iraingrr, lik. iv. 

1B05. — “Tho plaBtain, in some of its 
kinds, supplies tho place of broad.” — Omit’, 
PnignmUt, 479. 

PLA88EY,n.i.. The village Paldsl, 
which gives its name to Lord Clive’s 
famous battle (June 23, ]7r>7). It is 
said to take its name from the pdlax 
(or dhawk) tree. 

1748.—“. . . that th^ have groat reason 
to complain of Ensign English’s conduot in 


not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid another day at Placy, as 
Tiillorooy Uaun was marching with a largo 
for<*o towards (^iitwny, they presume the 
Mahrattns would have retreated inland on 
their api>roach and left him an open 
p.issago. . . ” Lrftrr/nutt Otunit il at Goimivi- 
hatat, in Jaukj, ]>. ‘2. 

1 17r)7.~ Clive's original report of the battle 
IS dated on tho “plain of Placis.” — /f/r/f- 
toiiut/, JU'pDt't on Oil/ JUcot'tls, r>7.) 

17(58-71.— “ (lener.il Ultvk, who should 
have been the leader of the English troops 
in this battle (Flasay), lefi llu; command 
lo Colotu!| CoiiTh, .ind remained hid m his 
I'iilankoen during the combat, out of tho 
i-eaeli of the shot, and did not make his 
.il'pearancc licforo the enemy wore put to 
llight.” — Sfin'iiriu ns, E.T. i. 48ti. This 
stupid and iri'ici iirnte writer says that 
sii\oral English officers who were present at 
the hatlln related this “aimcdote” to him. 
'I’his, it may be hoped, is as untrue as the 
rest of the stori . Even to such a writer 
one would have sujijiosed that Clive’s mettle 
would be familiar. 

PODAB, s. llitifl. pitfhhir, corni. of 
IVrs jotiuUir, I’rom fota, ‘a bag ol' 
inoiM*y.’ A <'ti.sli-kee]K*r, ol especially' 
;iu ollicev tittaclifd to a treasury, whose 
Imisiucss It. is t.o weigh moiiev and 
hnllioij and apjiraisi* the value ol coins. 

[e. lf»90 -“The Treaseror C'allcd in tho 
languago of the day Fotadar.” — Aui, ed. 
Jani'tf, li. 49. 1 

1(580.- “ Podar.” (See under DUBTOOB.) 

1083. — “'I’he like losses in proportion were 

I (referred to bo proved by Kamehiirne 
’odar, Heiidura buu Podax, and Mainoo- 
hishwas who produced their several hooks 
for evidouce.” — Unltp’S, Ihartf, llak. Hoe. 

1. SI. 

[1772. — “Pod&r, a money changer or 
teller, under a ahroff.”— Vrrfht, I’tVir of 
lintgal, (floss, K. v.] 

POGGLE, PUGGLY, Ac., s. Pro- 
perly Hind, putial , ‘a madman, an 
idiot’; often ii.sed eolloipiially hy 
Anglo- liidiaiis. A friend belonging 
to that body used to adduce a maca- 
ronic adage wliie.h we fear tlie non- 
Indian M'ill ftiil to ajuireciute : ‘‘Pagal 
fit pfcaniti jald^ sitpamntur ! ” [See 
NAUTCH.] 

1829. — “It’s true tho people call me, I 
know not why, the pugley.”— J/m. John 
Shipp, li. 25r>. 

1868.— “I was foolish enough to pay 
these budmaBheB beforehand, and they 
have thrown mo over. I must have lieeii , 
a paugnl to do it ” — Trt'iiftgan, The Daiok * 
Bungalow, 385. 

[1885. — “ He told me that the native 
name for u regular picnic is a ‘PQg|^ 
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llmmu' thiit U, a fool’s dinnor.'’ — JAuhf 
1) II fin III, Vu( ri‘ija I L I fi\ 8iS . ] 

POISON -NUT, Stryrhvos oivx 

vovucit,, L. 

POLEA, 11. |». Wal. jmhiyinij [from 
Tam. 2111 Aiw, ‘a iii'ld,’ ln'caiiso in Mala- 
bar tlu'v ai(‘ oc<u])n‘(l in ri<*e cultiva- 
tion]. A person of a low or iinjairc 
tribe, vho causes jiollulion (pula) to 
tliose of lumber cast,t‘, if he a]»- 
proaclich AMtiiin a cciiain distance. 
[The rules winch ref^uilale their meet- 
ing with oilier ])eoph* are gi\en b^ 
Mr. Logan (Muluhar^ i. 118).] Kroiu 
pula the Portuguese formed also the 
verbs euipolenr-si\ ‘to become polluted 
by tile toucli of a low-caste ])erson,’ 
and rfcj<c7»2>o/cur-.sc, ‘to }»urifv oneself 
after such pollution’ (doumt^ f. h7, 
and Syuud. 1. r>2r), superstitions whnh 
Mcne/.es found prevailing among the 
Christjans of Malabar (See HIRAVA.) 

1510. --“The fifth ola.ss uro called Foliar, 
who collect pepper, wiikj, and nuts . . . 
the Foliar inny not ajiproach either the 
Naen (sec NAiR) or the Hrahuiins vMthin 
50 jiaces, unless they have hocn called hy 
them. . . ." — Varthima, 112 

1510.— “There is another lower .sort of 
gontiles called puler. . . . 'I'lnsy do not 
speak to the nairs except for u lung way 
off, as far as they can he heard speaking 
with a loud voice. ... And wtmtover man 
or woman should touch them, thoir relations 
immediately kill them like a contaminated 
thing. . . Barbofia, 14iJ. 

157li.- 

“ A ley, da gonte toda, ncca o ]Kjbrc, 

1)e fuhnias cuiiipostii se miugina : 

Andau nus, o soineiite hum ]iiino cobre 
As partes (jne a oubrir natura onsina. 

Dons modus hu de gonte ; jKjnjue a nuhro 
Nayrn chamados silo, c a niinos diim 
Poleas tom ]ior nome, a obriga 
A ley uao mi.sturar a casta antigu. ' 

Haiiioi's^ vii. 37. 

By Burton : 

“ The l^iw that holds the i)oo)ilo high and 
low, 

is fraught with false i)haiitustiek tales long 
past ; 

they go unclothhd, but a wrap they throw 
for decent purj»o.so riaind the loins and 
waist : 

Two inodes of men are known : the nohlos 
know 

the name of Nayrs, who call the lower 
caste 

PoUaB, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. ..." 

1698.— “When the Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and composi- 
tion with the King of CtocAm, the Nayros 


de.sired that men .shovld give them ]»laco, 
and turno out of th(j Way, when they motto 
111 the Htreet«'s, as the Polyas . . ." (used 
U) ({o).—Livsi'liuti n, 78; Sue. i. 281 ; 

also see 1. 27hJ. 

JtiOfj. . . he .s.‘iid by way of insult 
that he would order him to touch a Poloaa, 
wJijch IS one of the lowest castes of Malauar ” 

f. 70. 

]G2(>. — “Those Puler are Thcicves and 
Sorccicr.s *' — J*in\liai, A/ /■/»(«//< , 55*1 

1 1727. — “Poulias." (Soi under MUCOA.) 

[1754. “Ni/iddc and Pullie are two l(»w 

castes iiti tlie Mnhibur co;ist , . .” — Ins. 2n. 

|l7 G(i.— . . Foollghees, a cast hardly 
sull'orcd to hrc.ilhc 1 ho ciunmoii :nr, hoiiig 
dnvou into tlic forrests imd ini>unt:nns out 
of the coiuincicc ol mankind. . . 

2n(l cd. ii. Ihl sc//. ] 

1770 - “Their dcgr.afl.dion is still nuu-o 
conijthto on the .Malfihiu coiisl, which Iui-j 
not hetMj snhducd by liic Alogul. and v\l)‘.ru 
they (the p:m.ili-) aic i-alled Pouliata.’’— 
l!iii/)iu/, K.'r 17'.''S, 1. t). 

l.SG.'t “Further south iii Imlia wc liinl 
U(»!v.audr\ mnoinr . . . Poleres of Mala bar. " 
^ Ml /41 iniaii, /‘luiiiOn Muiriayr, 179. 

POLIOAR, s. rii is term is ]K*culiar 
to the Madras I'rt'SHieiicy. 'J'lie ])ersous 
so callerl t\cre properly sulfordiu.il,!* 
feud'd ciiiefs, occiijiyiiig tracts more or 
less w dd, and generally of lU'edatorv 
halots 171 former days ; lliev are now 
muoli the same as Zemindars in the 
highest use of that t,erm (4.V.). The 
word Is dam. pdlaiydkhtnvn^ ‘ the 
holder of a piJliilifiuji^' or feudal estate ; 
Tel. pnleifaiju , and thence Mahr. pale- 
(jar; tlie Lnglisli form being no doubt 
taken from one of the two latter. 
The Hoiitliern Poligara gave much 
trouble ul»out 100 years ago, and the 
“Voligar wars” were somewhat serious 
affairs, lii various assaults on Pruijii- 
lanikurichi, one of tlieir forts 111 Tin- 
nevelly, between 1700 and 1801 there 
fell 10 British officers. Much regard- 
ing tlie Puligars of llie. south will be 
found in Kelson’s Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
llisf mj of TimiPvclhf, Most of the 
ouotations apjily to tliose, soutliern 
districts. Ihit the term was used 
north 1.0 the Mahratta boundary. 

1G8]. — “ 'J'hoy pullod down the Polegar’B 
houBCH, who being consciouH of hit> guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.”— UVi^cfcr, i. 118. 

1701. — “Le londemain je mo rendia k 
Tailur, e’eat une petite ville qui appartienl 
a un autre Falea.gaxen." — Jam. Edf. x. 269. 

1745. — “J’eHpiire que Votre Eminence 
agr^ora F^tabliasement d’une nouvelle Mis- 
sion prbs des Montag nes appellees vul- 
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fr/iiremeiil tU-s Palleagares, |>II juk un 
^1 ihsiomuiire u’liMiit. ]>iiru pr^Hout. 

( 'utte contrt-e est sounnso il divers j)etits Jtcns 
nppelles ^Ralenjeiit Palleagars, Ipu hoiU 

iriilcpoiuliiuH du (iriiiid Mo^ul (|uou|iio 
]»laces preMjue an milieu do son Kmpiro." — 
i\ O! herty Mt'oi 11 

17M. — “A Polygar . . . undertook to 
conduct tlii'ln tliroiit'li detilc^ and ])asse.s 
kiio^Mi tij ^er> few iM-pt, liimself.”— (>/ »«f, 

1. 373 . 

17Sd.— “ 11'' (llydei ) now moved tow ini'- 
the pass of t'haji|/an.i, and eiicampct uik ii 
111 . .siili) ol it. .ii'l SLiit ten tlions,ind poly- 
gars to I'Icar Mwri\ llio pas,., and ni.akc a 
ro.id sufljciciif to rnalile Ids artilU-rv and 
stores to pa.sa tin J/(tii ./avmi 

Lnidniv, in l.n'fnvj Ihi A> //.s, id 

,, “I'lie matc hlock men arc; pt ncnally 
a(''«iiii]sLiucd hy poligars. a .set ot Jellnws 
that aic almovst sacape, and ni.akc use ol no 
other \V( a]»on than .i )ioiiili’d li nnitoo spcai*. 
18 oi 20 feet loop Mtnmt'tt yunoftif, Id] 

17^3. — “ I’o jM.dioniel ,\li thc^ (wic<‘ sold 
the Ivuipdom ot 'I’anjure. 'I'o tin- s.nne 
Mahoroet All they sold at least twelve 
soM'ioipn I’niK'cs 'called tin Polygars.”— 
/wo'/' . (w /'e.i V Jtidia /*'<//, in lloritw, 

111 ir»s. 

ISOO — “ I think 1‘oiirnayn’s mode of 
dealiiip with these rajahs ... is 4*\<M*llent 
He .sc‘ts them up in p.dankins, elc]»liant‘, 
Ac., and a great aowarry, and makes them 
attend to his person Tlie\ aie tt«.iH‘d with 
pi eat respect, winch lhc\ hi e, I'ln ejin do 
no tinschn f in the eoiiiitry . (.’id Jlyilcr 

.'idoptecl tins plan, and his ojicrations were 
seldom impeded hy polygar wars.” — .1. 
\y> /hslf't/ {o 1\ JM tuim. in Ailmtlniol's Ainu 
\( n. 

InOL— “T lie soutlieni Poligars, a race 
of rude w'arruirs liahiluated to aims <)r 
luclepeniloma-, had ln*on hut lately su})ducJ. 
— M c/.y/i, 1. fj7. 

1809.— “'roiidiman is an horedilary title. 
Ilis .sntijeets am Polygars, and .smeo the 
late war ... he is taaome the chief c»f 
tlMjso trilies, anioiip wliom tin- sinpular 
law exists of the; female inliei itiiip the 
sovercipiitv in i»referynco to the male.” — 
J^d. 1 ultuna, 1 . 3t54. 

18t)8. — “There are 7^ bastions to the fort 
of Madura , uiid eaeli uf them wa.s imw 
formally jik.ced in oharpo of n particular 
chief, who wa.s bound for hiiiisell and his 
heirs to keep hi.s po.st at all times, and under 
all eircuuiHlanees. Ho wa.s also bound to 
pay a fixed annual tribute ; to sn]>i»ly and 
keep in readincbs a <jiui1a of troojis for the 
(iovernor’s armies ; to keep the Governor'.^ 
peace over a particular tract of country. 

• • . A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country . . . together w’lth the title of 
Pahijfii Kdran (Poligar). . . Nelaon's 
Maduniy Pt. iii. j). 99. 

„ “ Some of the Poligars wore placed 

in authority over others, and in time of war 
were answerable for tho good conduct of 
their subordinates. Thus the Hethupati was 
chief uf them all ; and the Poligar of Dindi- 


gul is constantly spoken of as liemg tho 
chief of i;iplit(u:n PoligaTB . . . when tho 
levying of troo]*s was rc»|uirod tin* Dehnay 
(sec DALAWAY) sent requisition.^ to such 
and Huch Poligars to furnish so many armed 
men within a eurtam time. . . —Ntdaohn 
Muifimiy I’l 111. p. 107. 

The word got transferred in Hnglisli jiar 
laiico to tlie people intdi’t li Chiefs (see 
fpu)tati<»ns above, ]7SO-1&09) , and ospoci- 
all}, it w'oiiJd s< eni, to those who, so habits 
were iin;rl;itory . 

|Hr>9. — “There is a third woli-definod race 
mivtsl with the piMieral population, to whuh 
/I 1 1 iiiiiiion la'igiii ni.i\ pn)hal)l,\ he assigned. 

1 iiM-an tlie predatory classes. In tho south 
Hiev aie cahod Poilgars, and consist of 
the trilics ol Marawars, Kali, ns (.see 

GOLLERY), l]e<inrs {aod BYDE), ]ulTnuse.^ 
(.see RAMOOSY) . and in tlie North are ro- 
piesented hy the Kolis (stie COOLY) of 
Cu/erat, and the (fiijars (see GOOJUR) ef 
the N W. Procnees”— Sii H u/(n' liUioly 

111 ./. Kthn. A., N.S. 1. llli. 

[POLIGAR DOG, s. A l.feed 
of foinid in S. India. “ The 

Polygar dog is large and [lowerfiil, 
and i.s jieeidiar in being svillioiit luiir” 
{pK(Jfom\ Olid i. ntlH) ] 

|18r»;». “It w,is evident That ihe original 
breed had heen ero'Sed with the hull-dog, 
or Hie large Poligar dog ol India.” — 
Vidiipbilly Old Pnn»t ‘Jrd ed. p ]'2 J 

FOLLAM, s. Titni. jKJlinymii , Tel. 
lutlnmi ; (.see iindtT POLIGAR). 

1783 “ 'l'h<- nnncipal iva.son which they 

assigned against the extirpation of the 
polygOTB (see POLIGAR) \Na.s that the 
wejiveis WMin* juoteeled in their fortrossos. 
'I’hey might li.ive added, that tho Company 
ilsulf which stung them tii death, liad boon 
warmed m the hosom of the.se unfortunate 
princes; for on the taking of Madras liy the 
Fn:ue]i, it was lu their hospit.ihlc pollamB 
that most ol the inhabitants lound icfiigt 
and jirotectiou Pin i-r'.f ou Fo,>'s 

E. L Lilly 111 II 111. 488. 

179r». — “ H.aving submitted tho general 
remarks on tho Follams 1 shall proceed to 
oliserve that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is mueli hotter than could be 
expected from a race of men, w'ho have 
hitherto been excluded from those ad- 
vantages, which almo.st always attend 
conquered eoimtries. an intercourse with 
their concjiierors. With the exception of 
a very few*, w hen 1 arrived they had never 
seen a Kinopean. . . ."—Jtr/iort on Jhndiyaly 
by Mr. Wifuchy (juoted in Nelsoiis MadurUy 
Pt. iv p. 15. 

POLO, s. The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
conies from Haiti ; ;polu being properly 
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ill the laiicuage of that region the hall 
used in the pmie. Tlie game thus 
lately revivea was once known and 
>ractised (though in various forms) 
roiii Provence to the l)orders of (diina 
{see CHICANE). It had eontiniied l.«) 
exist down to our own day, it would 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreiiK^ West ot the Himrdaya, 
VI/. al Mani])iir in the Easi (hetweeii 
Caehar and Purina), and on the West 
in the high valley of llie linlus (in 
Ladak, li.ilti, Astor and (lilglt, and 
extending into (diitral). Kkuh the 
former it was first adojited hy our 
countrymen at ( 'alciitta, and a lilfle j 
later (about 1804) it vas introduced 1 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the liower Provinces and from 
Kaslinilr, where the summer \isitors 
had takiui it ii]i. It was first jdaved 
in England, it would seem at Ahh-r- 
tshot, 111 July 1871, and in August 
of the same year at Dublin in the 
Phainix Park. The next year it Mas 
])layed in many place.s.* But the fir.st 
mention we can find in tlie is 

a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, 111 the next day’.s 
paper There is mention of the ganu- 
in tlie IHuftlraU'd LnndiDL Keim of July 
20, 1872, where it is treated as a iii'W 
invention by British otlicers in Imlia 
[According to the aiilliur of the Jiid- 
minton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Sherer in 
1854, and a clnh w'as formed in 18.59. 
The same wTiter fixes its introduction 
into the Punjab and N.W.P. in 1801- 
62. See also an article in liaihfa 
Mayazine on “The Early History of 
Polo” (June 1890), The (leiitral 
Asian form is deserihed, under the 
name of Paiya or Kok-hura., ‘grey wolt,’ 
by Schuyler {Tarkistarij i. 208 sayj.) 
and that in Dardistaii hy Bidduljh 
(Tribes of the Hindoo Kohsh., 84 seyff ).] 
In Ladak ,jt is not indigenous, hut an 
introduction from Baltislan. See a 
careful and interesting account of I lie 
game of tliu.se, parts in Mr. E. Drew’.s 
excellent book. The Jimmoo and 
Kashmir Territories^ 1875, p]>, 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstancrj|fcthat the 
polo raeJedy just as that dlCTcrihed )»y 

* Bee detailH in tlie tMil of Nov. l/>, IR84. 
]i. OCT, courtoouHly given In rei>Iy tu a query fi'oin 
the present writer. 


Jo. Ciiinamus in the extract under 
CHICANE has survived there. [See 
(luunhcrkiviy Thlnys Japanesey 3ivl ed. 
333 myy.] 

183.'». — “Tho ponies of Muimopoor hold ii 
very con.sjiieiioiis rank in the esiimatiou of 
the mhubitaiits. . . . 'J’he nation, il j^iinic of 
Hockey, whieh played hy e\er.\ nialo of 
tlic eoiintry r,i])alilc of siltiiiiz'.i liorse, 
rondor.s them all c.vjiert c<|iu'Unins: jind it 
was t>y nicn and hor'^es so t mined, that the 
princes of Mnnec])oor werr .d>le for inan\ 
V(‘arN not oiil\ to ro]»el tlu- aji;;rressions of 
the Puniiahs Imt to save the whole countiy 

. . and plant their iHinners on Hie hanks 
ol tli<‘ 1 ri‘a Wjit I ce - I'l / hut Jiifmrt on 
tih H l’'nt»tti‘r t,j Ih , Jiit/ui. JJl-llJ. 

].S‘iS. — “ At Shiirliur I tirst s:i\\ the pamo 
of the < 'haufrli.ui, v\jneli viis iila\e»l llie day 
after onr jirnv.d on the Mydan m jilnin laid 
tait e\]iress|\ for the purpi*se , 1 1 is in 

fact hoeky on liorsehaik. 'Du* hall. wl'Idi 
1-^ la rtrer than a cricket h.dl, is onl\ a j.d"l'e 
rua<le of a kind of willow wood, and is (.died 
in Tihoti ‘PulU.* ... I ean concene Ili;i1 
tlie ('havii;hiUi rc<iuirc.s oiil\ lie .seen to he 
playtid. It is the lit sport of an eipie'-tnaii 
nation. . . . 'Die |.miiie is pla\ed at .’iliiiost 
every \allo;i in liitt Ic ^i'dicl .ind I lie adjoining 
counlnos . . , L'uhUvh. Yesseii. Chitnd. Jke. ; 
and I slioiild reconimnnd it to he trieil on 
the I lippodfoine at Ba} sw.alei . . " — 

Trui'dt, nt Jittshiioiy hnhiUi, /v/toioi, &(*, 

(lh!2), ii. 28<hyiVj. 

18.i.S “ An assend)ly of ali the )»nii(’i)ial 

iihahitnnls took plaee at bli.ird-i, o.i s(»nie 
occ.'ision of eorornonj or festivity. ... 1 
was thu.s fortunate enoiii^li to ho .a w'itness 
of tho ehauj^an, which i.s derived from 
Persia, and lias heoii dosonhed by Mr. 
Viguo as hoeky on horscliiiok. . . , bnrgu 
(|iiadrangu1ar enclosed meadows for tins 
gallic may be hooii in all the larger villages 
of Bulti, often surroimihnl by row's of 
beautiful willow and jionlar trees.”—///. 
T. ThovtHitu, Hnnofaifa and TihH, 2t>0-2()]. 

1S7.5.— 

“ Polo, 'J ’ont-i»eggiiig, Uiirlingham, the 
llirik, 

1 leave all those riolights.” 

Browning, Inn AUatmy 23. 

P0LL0CK-8AUG, s. Hind palah 
palnl'-sag ; a jmor vegetable, called 
also ‘country sjunach’ (Beta vnlyans, 
or Ji. BevgalerisiSy Boxb.). [liiddell 
(Ihnncst. Kron. 579) calls it ‘Bengal 
Beet,’] 

POLONOA, TIC-POLONGA, s. 

A very jioihououm snake, so called in 
I (k*yloii (Bunyarus ? or Daboia elegans ?) ; 
Singh, poloiiffard. [Tlie Madras Gloss. 
idenUfie,s it Muth tlie Daboia eleganSy 
and calls it ‘(lhain viper, ‘Necklace 
snake,’ ‘Russell’s viper,’ or cobra 
manilla. The Singh, name is said 
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1(1 b(> titpolanga, OV, ‘sjmtted,’ 

</(/, ‘ viper ’] 

lOiSl. — “ There: is umithui vuiiomons .snako 
CiilltMl PolongO, the most vonomouH of all, 
that kills fiiUol. Two sorts of thorn I have 
soon, the one j^reen, the otlior <*f roddish 
pray, full of white nnp.s alonp the sidi‘s, and 
.ihonl five or six feet lonp.” /\uur, ‘Jh. 

liS2') ‘‘ 'rhei'e arc only four snakes :iHoor 
tiunod to lu* poisoiiou- ; the cobra do capello 

1- the tijosl oonirnon, Imt il.s hito is luit si* 
tiTtanily fatal as thiit of the tic poluncfa 
which (lestrovs ;if( in .. few nmintos."-- J/rs. 
jj>‘hn-, 111 ;/.'.s .lonnn,', od IS 11, n H,7 

POMFRET, POMPHRET, -\ 

pi'iiiis of sea-lisli of I»io:id cinnino-sed 
lorin, tMiiliraciiip scvi'T-al sjhm U's, of 
pood n']uil,(‘ for I lie lalih' on all the 
Indian coasts. Accordinp 1,0 Day they 
all* all redncihlo to Sfroinitft'us snirn- 
.s/s, ‘the ^^lllle Ponifivl,’ Str nnnnis, 
wliicli is, when iunnatni'e, ‘the silxer 
Ponifivt,’ and wlieii niatmc, ‘llief»ray 
1‘oiufret,’ and *S7r. 70//C?', ‘ the hlack I*.’ 
'riie h'rench of Pondicherry eall the 
lish ‘jKnn/ih‘ "We cannot coiinei’t it 
M ith till* iro/uLwL\oi of J c//ro/ (\\. 2.*^) 
find Allien.ieiis (Lih. \'ll. c.iji. wiii. 
si‘i/(/) which is identified with a very 
dillcrent fish, tlie ‘]>ilof-tish ’ {Xan- 
mifra thiclnr of Day). The name is 
prohalily from the I’ortiipiiese, and a 
corru])tloii of )i((niiKtUo, ‘a Mlie-leaf,' 
from ,su])])()sed rcseiiihlancc ; this is 
I lie I’ortiipiiese name of a lish which 
occurs just where tin; yumfirt should 
he mentioned. Thus : 

[IhilS.— “ 'J'hc he'd fish ih called Mordexun, 
Pampano, and Tatiingo.” — LiiiscIioOh, Hak. 
Soc. ii. n I 

161.‘1.- “ 'riic fishes of this IVIcditorrancan 
(the Malayan sea) are very siuour} sablCB, 
and Beer fish (.vrrw.s) and pampanoB, and 
rays. . . ."—Uodinho de Etedia. f. 

[1703.--“. . . Albttcorcs, Daulphina, 

PaumphletB." — In la/r, J/rd^c* iJiary, 

Hak. Soc. 11 . cccxxxiv, I 

1727 . — “ Ketwoen wrrra and Jiallasore 

Ilivors ... a very delicious Fish called the 
Pamplee, come m Whole, and are sold for 
two Ponce }>or Hundroil. Two of them are 
sufficient to dine a moderate Mau.” — ^I. 
Hamilton, i. 39G ; [ed. 1744 ). 

1810.— 

*• Another face look’d broad and hl.anrl 

Like pamplet fhaindenng on the (Kind ; 

Whene’er she turned her piercing atare, 

She Hoemed alert to apring in air." — 

Malay veraes, rendered by hr. Leyden, 
in Maria (Irahain, 201. 

1813.—“ The pomfret ia not unlike a small 
turbot, but of a more delicate flavour ; and 
epiourea eateem the black pomfret a groat 
2 Z 


daintv."— Or. Mon i. f)2-i>3 ; f’ind 
ed. i. 3G]. 

[18*22.- “. . . the lad wns brought uj) lo 
CMtoh pamphlets and hombaloeH. . . 
WaUatr, Fiflovn Year^ in India, 106.1 

1874. — “ The greatest pleasure in Bombay 
was eating u G,sh called ‘pomft*et.’” Sat. 
Ihi., 30th May, 690. 

jl896 Another account of tlu.s sort of 
seme hshing, for ealehing pomfret lish, is 
given by Mr, LT\icr\iz.''—Ling Jioth, NvUi'is 
tit Sarawak, 1 . 4.').').] 

POMMELO, PAMPELMOOSE, 

dvf.j s. tUh Kir' tlrriirndHa, L., llic largest 
of ibe orangc-t ribc. It is llie saim* 
fruit ua the shaddock of the West 
Indies; but to tin* largi'r viiiictics 
somi fonn of the name Pommelo 
seems akso to be ajijihed 111 the We.st. 
A *'mall variety, with a fine skin, is 
sold ju Ijtuidoii shops as “the For- 
liiddcn fruit.” The fruit, though 
grown in gardens over a great jiarf of 
India, really eomes to iierfection only 
near t.he E(|n.'i1,or, iiiul es]>f*cially in 
Java, whence it w.is probably broiiglit 
to till* continent. For it is called in 
llengal Pntldvl nhiihtl {7 r. ihtnin Rata- 
It ]»rob,'ibly did not come to 
India till the 17th ^entury ; it is not 
ineiilioiied m the Ahi According to 
Jb*el.schnei(ler the Poniinelo is men- 
tioned ni the ani'icnt (Miinese Hook of 
the Hh/i- I\t7t<i. Its Chinese name is 
Yu. 

The form of tbe name which w'e 
have put lirat is that now general in 
Aiiglo-Indiuii use. Hut it is prohably 
only a modern re.sult of ‘•striving after 
iiieannig’ ((jiiasi Poiuo-inelone.^). Among 
older authors the name goe,s ihrougli 
many strange Hha])eH. Tavernier calls 
it. }>oni}jo7ie (Vot/. dm Iiidm, liv. in. 
ch. 24; [ed. llall, ii. 360]), but the 
usual French name is p(nnf7cl-7fi07mr. 
Dumpier has PimphiKm ( 11 . 125) ; 
Lockyer, P uh plnnune (51); Forrest, 
Pummel -71 o,se (32); Ives, ^piiriple-noara, 
called in the West Indies Chadtteka ’ [IBl. 
Maria (Iruham use.s the French spell- 
ing (22). Pornpoleon. is a form iin- 
kiiowii to u.3, but given in the Eng.^ 
(Ufrlnpnt^dia. Molcswortli’s Mardthi 
Diet, gives pupmmas, papanns, or 
papa 7 iis (a word of S. America).” We 
are unabkgprcive the true etymology, 
though iR’f says boldly “Tamoiil, 
hamholi7naR." Ainslie {Mat. Medica^ 
1813) gives Poomlimaa as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour {Oycl. of India) gives 
PumpaliTnas and RambulwuM as Tamil, 
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JjmnlHirimasa and Pampara-punimt {i.s I 
Teliif'u, Bamhfdi narnitp as Malayuliiii. 
But if llieso art' ri-al words they 
appear to Ije (’f>rriij)ti()ns of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Brandt ])oints 
out that the )il)ov(‘ forms are merely 
vari(*us attemi>Ls to transliterate a word 
whieh IS in ''I’anii] iMmhfdimOsUy whde 
the Malayalini is hamholi - luimkmn 
^hainhili tree.’ Aceordiiig to the, 
Madras Gloss, all these, as well as tlie 
Englisli forms, are iiltimalel\ deiived 
from the Malay 'pirnifitihnas. Mr. 
Skeal writes: “In an ol».s(»lele ^falay 
diet., hy Howison (1801) I find 
^ poumplnfnmsy a fruit brought from 
India hy Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at llarbadoe.s,’ 
and afterwards obtained his name : 
the affix in nos ap])ears to be the Dutch 
mors^ ‘ vc*gc.4able.’” If this be .so, the 
Malay is not the original form ] 

]()G1. — “The fruit callorl t)y the Nethcr- 
landers PUznpelmoOB, hy the Portnii^iicse 
Jamhm, grown in .supcrHuity outside the' 
city of Batavi.i. . . . This fruit is larger than 
any of the lemon - kind, for it grow.s as 
targe a« tbo head of a cliiM of 10 years old. 
The core or in.side is for the most }miI 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish .sweot- 
nosH, tasting like unrijie grapes.” — \\ aftrr 
SckidzfM^ 23G 

PONDICHEKBY, n.p. This name 
of wliat IS now the ehief French settle- 
ment in India, is P adu-cldcherij or 
Puthuf^eri, ‘New Town,’ more cor- 
rectly Pudu-vai\ Pathuvaiy meaning 
‘New Plage.’ C. P. Brown, however, 
says it is Pudi-cheriij ‘New Tank.’ 
The natives sometimes write it Phul- 
rhen. [Mr. Garstin {Maji. S. Arcot, 
422) says that il nidus call it Pidlmvai 
or Puthug^'eri^ while Musulmans call 
it PuLchcri, or as the Madras Gloss. 
writc.s the word, J^nlrhan.] 

1680. — “Mr. Edw’ard Brogduu, arrived 
from Porto Novo, reports arrival at Puddi- 
cherzy of two French shii».s from Sniat, 
and the receipt of advices of the death of 
Sevaiie."— St, Geo. Consn., May 23. 
In and /iJxUt. No. in. ]). 20. 

[1683. — . . Interlopers intend to .settle 
att V'orampatiittin, a jilaee neer Pulli- 
cherry. . . .” — /h /ayfr, Jhani Ft. St. Geo., 
let Hor. ii. 11. In iv. 113 (l68o) wo have 
Pondichexry.J 

1711.— “The French and Danes likewise 
hire them (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Trincombar.”— //ocA:y€r, 286. 

1718. — “The Fifth Day wo reached 
BudulBCherl, a French Town, and the chief 
Seat of their Missiutiaries in India.” — Prop, 
of the Gospel, p. 42. 


1726. -* “ Poedechery," m Vahoitiju, 

Choro. 11. 

1727. “ Punticherry is the next Place of 
Note on this (’oast, a colony settled by the 
French.”— -1. llamiUon, i. 3.% ; [od. 174-1]. 

17f*3. - “ L’<?lablissLMnent des Kran(;ois ?i 
Pondicheri reuionto jiiM|ii’en ruonf^c 1671 , 
inai.s par do si foibles com riioneenient'-., (ju’on 
n’auroit eu du la jtciiie h, imagiticr. (|ue les 
suites oil fusstint uiissi oonsiderililos.”- 
P'Aneillr, p. 121. 

1780. — “An Kiiiglish ollicer of rank, 
(iCMicral (’ootc, who was ntuNjuallc*! among 
his compeers in ability and experience in 
war, and who liad fii-t|ncntly toiight with 
the French of Phoolcheri m the Karnatie 
and . had as often gaineil the victory 
over them . . — U f</ Ihidcr Smk, 413 

PONGOL, s. A fc.sliviil of S. India, 
observed eai'Jy ni .binuarv. 'ram. 

(/(?/, ‘boiling’; v.c of the rice, Iteiausc 
the first act in the feast is l.lie boiling 
of tlic new rice, ll i.s a kind of 
harvest- lionic. There i.s an iut.erest- 
ing account ol it bv the l.ih Mr. C. K. 
(.lovcT (./ U. As Sor. N.S. v 1)1), but 
the connection wbieb lie trace.s with 
the old Vedi' nOigion i.s lianlly to he 
admitted. [See the lueeiimg of the 
rite discussed liy J)r. Piasar, (roldm 
Pon.jh, 2nd «*<1. in. 305 m/.] 

J6.')l. — “ . . . nou.s parloronfl nmintenant 
du Pongol, qui sc colobro lo 9 do Janvier 
on riiounour du Soloil. . . . Tbs cui.sent du 
ris avoe- du laict . .Co ns .se cuit hors la 
iiiaison, ahn (pie le Soleil puisse luire dossiiR 
. . . et <pmnd ils voyent, «pril semble lo 
vouioir retiror, ils crieiit d’nius voix intol- 
I ligiblo, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol. . 

I —A hr. Jioyer, Fr. 'IV. 1670, j.)». 2:57 -8 

1871. — “ Nor does tho gentle and kindly 
infliiciicc of tho time eea,se here. 'Phe tile- 
of the Muiisif’s Court will bnvo been c.\aiio 
ined with cases from litigious eneniios oi 
groody money lenders. Jhit as Pongol 
comes r(»nnd many of them disapjicar. . . . 
The creditor Hunks of Ins debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. 'I'he one relents, the other 
IS ashamed, and f»oth parties are saved by 
a eomproinise. (Jfti'ii it hajipeus that a 
j)roceHs IS postponed ‘till after Fongol 1 ’ 
Gover, as above, p. 96. 

POOJA, s. Properly applied to 
tlie Hindu cereinonieH in idol-worship; 
Skt. piljd ; and eolloipiiullv to any 
kind of rite. Thus jliaiidd Id piljd, or 
‘Pooja of the Hag,’ is the sepoy term 
for what in St. James’s Park is called 
‘Trooping of the colours.’ [Used in 
the plural, as in the (piotation of 19(X), 
it means the liolidays of the Durga 
Puja or Dussera.] 

[1776. — “ . . tho occupation of the 

Bramln should bo ... to cauBO tho por- 
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fornianoo of tho poojen, i.f the* worship 
to — Ilalhnlf Cud<\ ofl. 1781, 

IVef xciA. 

f]813. — . . tho I 'unrlils in attendance 

c-oinmciiccd tho pooja, or saorifioo, by 
jionnnf; rriilk and curds upon tho brandies, 
ami Hniuarni{r <iver tho loavos udli woHoii 
noo.” — Jinxiif/ifoii, Li ffirs^ cd p. lill.] 

1H2(). -“The person whose* ^tops I had 
boon wntrhinj; now iitproiu bed ilu- saoroil 
troo. and InMiu^ ]toi'fonnrd puja to .i stone 
deity at its loot, iiroooi'dcd to mi'-iulllo 
hinisolf from hi ’ dm u Is. . . I'auumitvti 
ihni, tit; , |od. 1S7 !, 1 :n| 

IMitl, — “Yes, haliil). I riiristi.-in boiy 
I’lenty pOOjab do. Siindiiy tiino never in) 
work do” — 7'h}'> / iiftii, 'I'll f’ JJu ini' litoii/ii/nn , 
in Fill-Sir, IxMii. 

1S7'1 “'rheni.'iss of llie r \ ots w ho form 
the iKijiulation of tho am tof* po(»r 

h» have a family deity, 'Tin \ are (orce<l 
t<j 1)0 content with . . the annual puiahs 

performed . . . on beh.df of tlie vill.i(^o 
ct)iiinmnity.'' f/a/. AVr. No. own. Itln. 

l,S7tl — “ Anion^ the eurionties of those 
lower jj^allorics are little models of eiistunies 
and eounlr) seeru'.s, anioiifr them a ijrand 
pooja under a tree." — ,Sa(. ]!ir. No. JliM, 
p. '177. 

IIIKM) — “ Calcutta has boon in the t limes 
of the Pujahs .since vedurdav.’’— /be/rov 
T) Oct.J. 

POOJAREE, s Hind fnijifrh An 
nfliciatiijg ])ri(‘st in an idol tt*nij»le. 

1702. — “ L’oflioo dc poujari on de, l’r«\- 
trcRse de la Home mere <?tait meompatible 
avec Ic titro do .sorvaiito du Seigneur.” — 
fr/t. A'f/i/. xi. in. 

[1891 — “ 'J’hen tho PtJjftri, or jiriosl, takes 
the Ithuta sword and boll in his hamb. . . .” 
— M on iO'r-W H ! uims, lirnhiuainsm oml Hnidii- 
i.vn, 4th ed. 249.) 

POOL, .*=!. P. — H. pul, ‘a bridge.’ 
IT^od in two of the, ijuotal-ion.s tinder 
the next article for ‘ enibankineiil.’ 

[1812. — ‘ Tho bridge is thrown over tho 
river . . . it is called the Pool Khan. . . 
—Moritr, Joarufy Uvrmgk Persia, 121. J 

POOLBUNDY, a. P. — ll.pulhandl, 

‘ Securing of bridgea or embank iiieiits.' 
A name formerly given in liengaPto 
a civil department in cliarge of the 
cmbiinknient.s. Also Bometiines used 
improperly for the embaiikjiient itself. 

[17()f).— “ Deduct Poolbimdy advanced 
for repairs of dykes, roud.s, &c.” — Verelst, 
y i^o of Hengal , App. 213. 

[o. 1781. — “ Puy your con.stant devoirs to 
Marian Allyporo, or soil yourself soul and 
body to Poolbimdy.’'— Ext. from Ilicky’s 
YO'Zette, in Bustmi, Echoes of Old Calcutta, 
3rd ed. 178. This refers to Impey, who was 
called by this name in allusion to a lucrative 
contract given to his relative, a Mr. Fraser.] 


J78t>. — “ 'I'liut tho .Siijicriiitcndent of 
Poolbimdy b’epairs, after an accurato and 
diligoiit survey of tho bunds and pools, and 
the provinci.'il Council of Hurd wan . . . 
had delivered it as thoir opinion. . 

Artii'tis of Chm yi ayamU Warn n Jlastimls, 
in liiirir, vn 98 

1802. — “ 'I’hc Collector of Midiuiiioro luis 
directed his attention to the snbicct of pool- 
bundy nntl in a Vi ry iiinjile rc]»ort to tho 
IJonrd ol Kovenm, has de.senbe(l certain 
abuses and ojiprcssions, consisting chiefly of 
))i»‘s,sing rvots to vvoik on the pools, which 
call .aloud tor a minody.’ — Fi.’th llryuit 
A pi*. ). ;m.8. 

J.^'ln. — “ the wlu)lo iM obliged to by 
preserved f>''>m inumiation by an ombank- 
iiient i-alled the pool bandy, maintained 
at a M‘rv great and regular expense 
I’. M , n. 3t!;). 

POON, PEON, iS,e., .8. (\'ui. ponur, 

[Mnl. pitini't. Ski. pH)niU[fa\. A tiinboc 
tree (' ‘iil'i/iJi nil n m ntopliyllithi, Tj.) which 
gvotvs ill the lorcsls of (’aiiara, &c., and 
which was foniu'rly used for masts, 
whence also called tna.d irooil. [Ijiii- 
.scliotcii lefurs to tins tree, but not by 
name (llak. Sue. j. 67). j 

[1727 — “ good Poon-miists, strong! r 

but heiivu'r than Kirr, ”— J. JJnviifton, ed 
171'1, i 2(37. 

[177(3 — “ . . . Pohoon musts, chiefly from 
the Malabar coast (Jmse, 2nd od. ii. 109 J 

[1773. “Poon tree . . . tho wood light 
but tolerably strong; it is freijuently used 
for ma.sts, l)ut unless great earo bo takoii 
to keej) the w'ot from tho ends of it, it soon 
rots " - Ires, 4b(). J 

1837). “Peon, or Puna . . . tho large..st 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may be 
hud at Mangalore, from the foro.st.s of 
Coriinieiil in (.'aiiara, whoro it grows to a 
length of l.')0 foot At Mangalore T pro- 
eun'd a tree of this sort that would havo 
made a foroina.st for tho T^oander, OO-gun 
.ship, 111 ono piec e, for 1300 Rupeus."— 
in J. Ji. ,.1.?. Nwe . 11 . ;}.'■) 1. 

POONAMALEE, n.p. A town, 
ami formerly a military station, in the 
(3iinglepnt Dist. of Madius l*re,sidency, 
13 milc.s xvest of Madra.s. The name is 
given in the Imp. Cnzftterr as Vuna- 
vmllii if), nijd Pvnda maldi, wdiilst 
(kil. Hranlill give.s it as J^vntha rnalli 
for Pumrimtliuwiilli," without further 
explanation. [The Madra.i (Hour, gives 
Tam. PimdaifuilHy ‘town of the jasmine- 
creeper,’ which is largely grown there 
for tlie supply of the Madras markets. 

[ 1876 .— “Tho dog, a small piebald cur, 
with a short tail, not unlike the ‘Poona- 
mallee terrier,’ which the British soldier 
IS wont to manufacture from Pariah dugs 
for * GrifflnB ’ with s]iorting proclivities, 
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wiia brought up for iiiKpection."- - McMahuu^ 
Karfns oj' the Uolden Cherao^iMey 236.] 

POONGEE, PHOONGY, s. Tlie 

iiJime most cominoiil} givi'ii to Ihe 
Jinddliist ni'njii'wx. in Hntisli Burnui. 
The word {'i/huv-giii) signifies ‘great 
glory.’ 

1782,- - “ . . . lonra Pr^frus . . . sont 
Kioins instruits (jno les Rriiiues, ot ]>(>rt.cnt 
lo noin (le PoDglllS.” — SuHnrrat, ii. 301. 

]79r). — “ P’rom the many convents in the 
neigh bourh()f»d of Ibingoon, the number of 
ithuhans and Phong^B must be \fry oon- 
• idorablo ; I was told it ovcecdcd IhOO."— 
yi/wex^ Pmbnxxi/ to At a, 210. 

1834.— “The Talapolna are called by the 
Burmese PhonghlB, which term means great 
glory, or JiaJuOLs, which means iierfoet." — 
Bp. liigaiidet, in J. Ind. Archip. iv. 222-3. 

[1886. — “Every Burman has for some 
time during his life to be u Pohngee. or 
nionlc .” — lAMdy Pufferin^ Vicerfgal L!t'\ 177.] 

pooiuLna, s. Skt piirduti, ‘(d<V 

hence ‘ legendary,’ uiid tliiis anplicd as 
u coinmoii name t-o J8 Itooks which 
contain the legendary iuyth(»logy ol 
the Brahniaiift. 

1612. — “ . . . These books arc divahsl 
inm bodies, niomliers, and joints {mttn.'i, 
iUfitnhroH, e orficiilttx) ... six which they 
call Xaxtra (sec SHASTER), whicli aro the 
bodies; eighteen i^lucb they call Parana, 
which are the meinbers ; twenty-eight celled 
Agamov, which are the joints " — Couto, Doc. 
V. liv. vi. cap. 3. 

16,^d. — “As their Poranas, /.r. old 
hiatorioH, relate." -Jiogn'iux, 1.7.3. 

[1667. — “ When they have uc<juirod a 
knowledge of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Purana, W’hich is an abridg- 
ment and interpretation of the Beths ” (sec 
VEDAS). - Bn-n m, ed. (^ouslulifr, p. 33,7. | 

r. 1760 — “liO puran comprond dix-hiiit 
livres qui renferment riiisbure sacrec, «iiii 
contient les dogmes de le relignm ues 
’Braminoa."— Encj/clo/wlir, xxvii, 807. 

1806. — “ Uoux-ci, calciiloieni tout haut 
do mdmoire tandis quo d'autros, }ilus 
avanofis, lisiaont, d’un ton ebantant louns 
Pourans." — Ilauifner^ i. 130. 

POOBUB, and POOBBEEA, s.s. 
Hind. ‘th« East,’ from Rkl. 
pUrva or pUrba^ ‘ in front of,’ as pakhi 
(Hind, pachham) means ‘behind’ or 
‘westerly’ and aakahina^ ‘right-hand’ 
or southerly. In Upiier India the 
term means usually Oudh, the Benares 
division, and Behar. Hence Poorbeea 
{jnlrbiya)j a man of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 


innjority being recruited in those 
jirovinees. 

1.7.73. — “Omaum (Ilumnyfm) Patxinh . . . 
rosdlvod to follow Xorchnu (Shor Khan) and 
try his fortunes against him . . . and they 
met close to the river (binges before it 
iiiiitos with the river .hirnoua, whore on 
the West bank of the river there is a city 
culled L’anose (Ouniiiij), one f)f the chief of 
the kingdom of Dely. Xerchiin was beyond 
the river in the tract wdiioh the natives call 
Purba. . . iiarms, JV. ix. 9. 

[1611.— “Pierb is 400 cose long." - 
Joardain^ qiu»ted in Sn T. AW, llak. Soc. 
li. .738 1 

1616 - “ BnngiiUi, a most spaciouH and 
fruitful province, but more jirojiorly to be 
called a king<lom, which hath two very 
largo provinces within it, Purb and Patiui, 
iho one lying on the east, the other on the 
west .side of Ihe rivei.” Tern/, ed. 160:7, 
p.377. 

1666. — “bn Province de Halabas ‘.’appci 
loit ttutnifois Purop . — Thdvaiof, V. 197. 

1 1773 Instead of marching with the 
great aniiv he had raised into the Pur- 
bunean cfuiritiy . . wc were informed ln‘ 
had tiiriMMl his arms against ns. . . — 

//<s. 91 1 

ISSl 

“. . My lands were t.ikon auay. 

And the (’orn[»aiiy gave me a pension of 
just <'ight annas a day ; 

A. id the Poorbeahs swaggered abmit oiir 
streets as if they hiol ciorie it all. . . " 
Aff(ir Singh by ‘.SVnea/,’ 

Sir Ai. Jlur.iiid in an Indian 
jtapor, the name und date lost. 

POOTLY NAUTCH, s. Properly 
Himl. kdfh‘piLtlh?i(lrh, ‘ woodcn-piijipct- 
daiice.’ A jmjijict show. 

c. 1817. — “'I’he day after tomorrow will 
be my lad .lutiios Dawson's birthday, and 
we arc to have: u puttully-nautch in the 
evening.” — Mrx. Shtruowl'a Storlea, 291. 

POPPER-CAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras popadam, sfl. Tliese are 
apparently the same vs'ord and thing, 
thouLdi to the former is attributed a 
Hind, and Mahr. origin pdjKLTy Skt. 

and to the latter a Tamil 
one, ffappudatih, as an ul »bre viation td' 
parupim-cuiim^ ‘lentil cake.’ [The 
Madras Gloss, gives Tel. appadain., 
Tam. aji]talam (see HOPPER), and Mai. 
papfifttani, from piirinpu^ ‘ dhfl.ll / a/a, 
‘cake.’] It is a kina of thin scone or 
w'afer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, se/isoned with assafoetida, 
&c., fried in oil, and in W. India baked 
crisp, and often eaten at European 
tables as an accompaniment to curry- 
It is not bad, even to a novice. 
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1814. — “They are very ft)iuJ of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, made from 
the dour of oord or vuish . . . highly 
seasoned with assa-foetida ; a salt called 
popper-Mnr , and a very hot masHiiula (see 
MUSSALLA), conipoundod of tunncnc, 
black pepper, ginger, garfie, sevoral kinds 
of warm seeds, and a (]iiantily of the hottest 
Chill pcj)pur." — FiHhm, (h. Mvm. ii. r»0 ; 
rind ed. 1 . :M7]m 

1 8‘i(). - “ Papadoras (fine cakes made of 
grain-llour and a Ime spocies of nlkab, \\hifb 
gives them an agreealilo salt lasLe and 
serves tin* j)iirp-ni* <)f yeast, making them 
ns«*, and heeoim Aer\ eri when fried. . . .” 
— J . v . licmtnhfs . Mil . dl.fi 

,, “Paper, the flour of uoreed (set 
OORD), salt, assa-foetida, and various 
spices, made into a j)aHto, rolled as thin a-- 
a Wafer, and dried m tlie suii, and wdien 
\\anted foi the table baked crisp . . 

7’. I'ouh h \n T)\ Lit. Sor Ho. iii. 104. 

POBCA, 11. P. In ]))}]*. (iazvttcn 
/'orn/idt/, Jilso (‘filled ]m)pcr]\ 

PurO/Jiihlu., |or fiecoiding to the Mmirof. 
CVfw.s*. Puml'kdtu^ Mfil. pnu(, ‘outside,’ 

‘ juiigh* ’] A town oil llie const of 
Tmv.'iiicore, foniievly a se]»arate Stall*. 
The I’ortugiiese had a fort, here, and tlie 
Dutch, lu the ITl.h cent ury, a factory 
Fra I’aoliiui ( 17110 ) s]iefi,ks of it as ;i 
very iKipulouH city lidl of iiuTchanl.s, 
Maiiouiiuedaii, (diristmii, find Hindu. 
It IS uow insignilicant. [Sec Lm/n/y, 
MalalHti\ I, JiU8.j 

[l()():i-4.— “ Your ffaotories of Carwnrr and 
Forquatt are continued but to very bill.* 
purpose to you." — Fone,^f, /Umhuif IjiUiih, 
1 . 18.1 

POECELAIN, a. Th(‘ history of 
this word for China-ware a]ipears to lu* 
as follows. The faiuily oi niii\alve 
uiolliisk.s called Cyjynintltir., or Cowries, 
(q.v.) were iii medieval llfily called 
porrelhnta and fiumJ/Htii^ almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemhlance 
to the. hody and back of a ])ig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested hv 
Alahii (see in Littre sub vor,e). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated hv 
tlie circumstance noted hy Dr. J. K 
Cray (sec Evg, Cyr. Nat. Hist. s.\’. 
Gypraeidae) that f'ig is the common 
name of shells of this famil\ on tin* 
iinglish coast ; whilst Sovj also seem*, 
to he a name of one or more kinds. 
The enamel of this shell seems to have 
heen used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery, &c , 
whence the early application of the 
t^nn porcellana to the fine ware brought 
from the far East. Botli applications 


of the term, mz. to cowries and to 
Ohina-ware, occur in Marco Polo (sen 
below). The ([iiasi -analogous ajiplica- 
tion of pig in Scolhiiid to earthen-ware, 
noticed 111 ail imaginary ((uotatiou 
below, is ])rohahly ipule an accident, 
for there a]»]u‘ars to l»e n Gaelic pige^ 
‘an earthen jar,’ &c. (si'e SlcetU^ s v. 
]}iggiv) We should not fail to recall 
Dr. Johnson’s etymology of jiorcelahm 
from pout I'Cht (/?(7(cc.s*,” hecaubi; it. 
m;i-> believed by Europe, lus that the 
malcriJiLs ^\ere uuitureil under ground 
HKj \cars! (,st*e quotations below from 
I Dailiosa, and from Sir Thomas Ihown). 

c. 12.70. -(‘iqmiany bas the following pa.*^- 
siigii in tbo work cited. Though the huido 
writer jmbiisbed the Laws of tho ('onaiilado 
(b4 Mar in 1791, he has dmaiiged tho wholo 
j t>f IIm* <-lifiptors, and this, which ho bus 
I i|uoted, 11 ofiilied altogethor ! 

“In tho XLlVth chap, of tho raaritimo 
laws of Parcelona, which arc uiidoubtodly 
not later than Iho muldlo of tho lllth cen- 
tury, thorn nro regLilations for the return 
n.'irgoos of tho shij)i trading with Aloxnndnu. 
... In this aro onuiunrutod among articles 
brought from Kgypt . . . cotton in halos 
and spun wool th (for hiits'*'), porce- 

lanas, alum, clo])hanls' Innth. . . ." — Alr- 
mnniiii, Ihst (h Jiam foully 1. Pt. li. p. 44. 

1298. — “II out monoio en tol mainero 
twii JO VO/, dual, ear il tii)ivJiidont poroelaino 
binnec, eelle <je sn trovent on la mor et (jO 
so motont ail euel dns chiouK, ot vailont lo*t 
(|uatro-vingt porcelainOB an sale d'anont 
«|0 snnt dens venosmna gros. . . ." — Mario 
/'o/oy oldest Fri'iieb to\t, p. 1:12. 

,, “Et encoro voz di qe en cosfo 
proM*n(*o, on une iilo ijc est apoll(^ Tinugui, 
so font escut*lle de porcellaine grant ot 
pitot les }»bis hellos (|e I’cri poust deviser.” — 
/hid. 180. 

o. ]:i2H. “ Audivi quod ducontas civitatos 

habet sill) HO imyiorutor ille (Magnus 'J'ar- 
t.'iriis) niajoros (pihm n’holosu ; ot ego cert^ 
credo qiibd jdures hubeant homiiMJs. . . . 
A v * non .sunt (puio\)go scium in isto imi*«rio 
dig.* rolatione, nisi vasa pulchornina, ot 
uobiliHsnnn, atqiio virtuo.sa porseleta.”” 
,/ordam Mtivhih", p 59. 

In the next ]»;issage it secins jirobable 
that the shells, ana not Ghina dishes, 
are intended. 

c. lllbk— ‘. . . ghomcrabica, vomice, 
armonini o, zufliore, ooloquinti, porcelldne, 
mirra, niiraholani . . . si yondono a Vinegia 
a cento di peso Bottilc” {i.r. by the OUtoiM 
hundredweight). ^ rrijolotti, Practica deUa 
Mcrciitina, p. 134. 

c. 1440 .—“. . . this Cini and Macinn that 
I hnuo boforo named nrr ii verio great 
I)roviiico.s, thinhabitants whereof arr idol- 
aters, and there make they vessells and 
disslios of Porcellana.”— Darbaroy 
Hak. Soc. 75. 
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Ill llie next tlu' shulls are (.■learly 
Jiiteiided : 

1442. — ‘*6ra?«//» (ft Fnrn:e . . . Porcie- 
lette marine, la lilmi . . . soldi . . . denari 
4,” — Vzzanv, Pmt, d<lla Ji/inufiDu, p. 23. 

1461. — “Porcellane i>07./i 20, ckh* 7 
])iattino, r* sfodello, 4 grandi e uiia pk-oida, 
puittme r» ^fiMnrii, 3 seodelle, uiia Inava. e 
due blanche ." — Lmt »f t<nit f>if tin 

Holdan of Jig'ypt thi^ ras(jii!ile Mjile- 

])ier(». Ill Alunitnn, Jimnii Jhi/ininnn 
x.\i. fol. 1 170. 

147r». — “3’hc seaports of Clu-en and 
Machin are uNo lari'e. Porcelain is uiado 
tliere, and sold bj the v\tMj>ht and id a low 
]iriee.” — in /m/iu m the XVth 

Cmt., 21. 

1487. — . . lo mand<* lo inventario del 
]ires('nte del Soldaiio dato a Loreu/,o . . 

lasi j^randi di Porcellana nitii pin vediili 

siinili nc nie^lio lavorati . LoHn nf 

da Jiih’ii''no tn in s 

/^iDYiizo, ed 182.'’», 11 ■371 

1502 -‘‘In cpiesto temjto abnisiorm* wi 
nave Mojira il porto di Calechut , el d«‘ 4‘j*se 
hebbe tute drogurie o speeiain* eho earicho 
le dicte soi nave I'raeteiea me ha maudato 
SOI vaai diporzellana eveollitissinn el gradi* 
quatro boehah de arpeido graiidi eu eerti 
nltn vasi ill inodo loro jior eiedentia." - 
Liiifr oj K. ]I3. 

1516. — “ 'riiey niiiUe in tins connlrN n 
groat ipiiiutity of porcelains of diflerent , 
sorts, veiy fiiu' and good, winch form for 
Ihoni a great article ol tnido lot all ]»iii1s, 
and Ihey make them in this wiij. 'J'he\ 
take the shells of sea-snuils and 

eggshells, and iiniind Iheiii, and with other 
ingredients make a paste, which the\ ]»nt 
underground to refine for the s]ku e of 80 
or 100 years, find this mass of jiaste they 
leave as a fortune l<j their ehildien. . . — 

Jiuifio'iu, in Jiauiunio, i. :{20(‘. 

1553. — (In China) “I'lic service of then 
meals is the most elegant th:d can In*, 
everything being of very line procelana 
(although they also make use of .silvc-i and 
gold plate), and they e.-d everything with a 
fork made after their fiisliion, never pntling 
a hand into their food, mucli or little. " — 
Jiarros, 111. ii. 7. 

15.54. — (After a suggestion of the nlontity 
of the msa man In mi of tlif uiieieuts)*’ 
“Co nom do Porcelaine est donne .5 plu- 
sieurs coipnlles de mer. Kt ])imree ipj’vn 
beau VuiHsoau d’viie eoiiuille do nior no so 
pourroit ronrlre mioux a propos suyuiit le 
nom antique, quo de I'appellcr de Porce- 
laine I'ay pensi^ (|iio 1c;.s eiM|UiIles polies et 
luysantOH, resomblants k Nacre de perles, 
ont quolque atfinitd auec la matiore dos 
vases de Porcelaine antiques: loinet aiissi 
que lo pcuple Fra^-ois nomine les jiutes- 
no-stres fuiotos do gros vignola, pntenostros 
do Porcelaine. Los susdicts vases do Por- 
celaine Bont trans})urentH, et eoustoiii bieii 
oher au Cairo, ot disont mosmoment qu’ilK 
les anportent des I rides. Mais eela no mo 
sembla vraysomblable : car on n'on voirroit 
pus si grande (luuntii^, nc de si grades 


pieces, s’il failloit npporior de si loing. 
\'iie esgiuere, vii pot, on vn autro vaissean 
pour jietite t|u'olle soil, couste vn ducat' 
.sic’est quohpie griid vase, il eoustoru d’auan- 
tuge.”-- /C Jic/oii, ObscnHitiDiis, f. 1!34. 

o. 1560.- “And bocanso tliero are nian> 
opinions among the Fortugals wdiieh have 
not beono in (Unmi, iibnut where tliia Por 
celane is mmle, Jind loueliing the substance 
whiTi’of it is made, some sn ung. I bat it is 
of oysttM’s shels, otluTs of dung rotten of a 
long time, be< misc they wore not onloriiied 
of the triilh, 1 tlioiiglit it conni'iiiont to 
till liero the snbstaiice. . . ."—(Jiuijjar da 

(Iruz, in l’iir<ha.s, iii. 177. 

[1605-6. — . . China dishos or Puselen." 
— Jlinliitnxt, 1 jiU‘I /Juc/ , 77 

[1612. — “ Riilnncod one part with sandal 
wood. Porcelain and ]»cppor."— Dnnvrrs, 
Jxttns, 1. 11*7. J 

1615 “If wo had in England bods of 
porcelain sm.h as Ibcy have in China,— 
whieli porcelain IS a kind of plaster biined 
in the earth, and by hMiglli of time ooii- 
goaled and glu/od into that substanee ; this 
wore an artihci.il mim‘, and jiart of that 
substanee . . .” — llanm. Aiijinurhl un Jm- 
jH'itcliila Ilf of llf/s/i, ir(a/.s, b} l^/nildili'/, 
\e., IS.51I, vii. 528, 

c. 16.U) “'i'li<‘ I>iiii/ii/<ih'< all along the 

sea-shore jiiteb llieir Iloothh . . for there 

11io\ sell <\iIlieo»*s, ( 'hina-satlen, Purcellain 
ware, .si'n.iores or C.ililunetN . . ." N/r T. 
Unmat, ed. 1665, )). 15. 

16;*(». — “We aie not tlionaurhlj lesolvid 
(•oncerni.ig Porcellane or China dishes, 
that aecoiiling to eoinmon la-lu-f they aie 
made of earth, which lielh in pieparatioii 
about an bundred years underground ; for 
till! relations tlioroof are not only divers 
blit contrary ; and Authors agree not 
herein. . . — Sir Thoinns Jiiovim, Viihjai 

Krion, 11 . 5. 

[1652 — “ Invited hy Lady (lerrurd I weiil 
to London, where we had a greato sup}K!i‘ , 
all th«' vessels, w'hii!li w'cre innumerable, wen' 
of Porcelan, «he having the most ample and 
richest oolleetiou of that euriositio in Eng- 
land A'/v///a, llaii'if, March 19.J 

1726. — In n list of tlio treasures loft by 
Akbai, which is given by Vulontijii, we 
liiul - 

“III Porcelsm, &o , Kopius 2.507747."- 
iv. {tSumffr), 217. 

1(8.80. — “‘Vasella quidem delioatiora ct 
eao' ili:a et veiiiisla, ijuiluis inhaorot iies- 
ciniiis ijuid ologantiae, porcellana vociintur, 
quasi (sod nescimiis quare) a pnrceflis. In 
partibiis uutoMi Entiinniao fjuuu septon- 
tnoneiu spoetaut, voenbulo foraan analogo, 
vasa gros.sinra ot fuaea jiiiffs ajipollant bar- 
bari, quasi (sod quaro itorum ne.scimus) a 
/Muris.* JVarriHijnhrn iind Wntg^l^i 
Etifwof. Ifviiv>rsafp, s.v. ‘Ilhio China.’"—' 
Motto to An Ode in lirown ]*ig, St, Janies s 
(•Uizetti-, July 17. 

FORGO, B. Wo know this word 
only from its oooiirretice in the ]mS8age 
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(|uoled ; mid most prol)al»lv tlip expla- 
nation HUggc.sled by tliw eclilj()r of the 
NotvH ifl corriM’t, vi/. that it repreHciits 
I’ort. pmifiua TJu-^ word is perhajis 
llie sairieas pir{)<fin\ used by the Freiutb 
for a eanoe or ‘dug-out’; a tt*rin said 
by LlUi'i' to be (yaror/a) (_’anb. [On 
llie p.issage fi'oiii 'J' !• tumlefl beuiw 
Sir Jl. Yule ba'^ ili- iu!l>o\ing note; 

(i.i. 'I') H, Hie acllior, 'jives a 
I'oiigli drawing. It rejuestulN ibe 
l‘u,r(j(u as a ^omewbal liigli-slenn'd 
lighter, not veiy largf, ^^Illl li\e oar 
])iiis a sale. I eaiiiidl identify i1 
exaellv \n itb aii\ kind of iiiode.rn 
boat «'l wliieh 1 ba\«‘ found a ri'jire- 
seiitalioii Tt IS ]ierlia|is most like the 
ftahmr. I tliiiik it must be an Orissa 
\\ord, but 1 lia\i‘ not bi*i*n able to 
trace it in an_N <lict louaiv, Triya or 
I'xMigali ” On the- Ool Tem]ile says . 
“'J'be iiindea'ii Indian fKthntr (Malay 
IS a sKilI, ami would ii(»t. .iiiswer 
the description.” Andci>'OU (/<« vd) 
iiientions that iii ItlSb se\er.d “well- 
laden /‘ujyoi's’^ and boats bad ]»ut in 
lor slieltei at |{anieswaraiii to the 
iiortliward of Madaitollani, i c. on the 
t’oroniandel ('oa^t. 'Idnu'e seems to be 
no such ^^ord known there now I 
think, howt*\er, that the term I'iinioo 
is ]irobabl\ an obsolete A nglo-liidiuii 
eorru]»lion of an Indian eoirujition oi 
the Port, term hid'ia, a term used 

i'lr any kind of sailing boat b\ the 
earlv Portuguese Msitors to the East 
(( (j. J>\A]h()quer<iiu', llak. Sue. ii. 230; 
/ 'a.so) (1(t ditiiht^ Hak. Soc 77, 240).] 

[1000 70. “A Purrjoo' 'I'tiese V.se for 
till' nidsl jiiirt b(-t\vi'(!n 1 1 ugly jmrl J’yplo 
Hint Hall. isdi'o : with llifsr Itoals tliey ejirry 
goods into )(' IJoads on board KngJisJi niul 
Duteli. lice.* Slui'-, they will hue a longe 
liiuo in y ■ hcinge l)rdugtit to anelior 

by ye Sterne, as thoiro VMi.-d wa> is." — 
MS. I*N 'I'. H |aioiii.'iii], c]U«»ted tiy Aiideraonf 
JCiUf/i.\li J uterrollrti! inith Smm, p. 200 | 

lOiSO. — I'^i. HI. (teo. Coiisn., .lany. ttO, 
“ roeorrts arrival fj-oni tlie It'iv of tlio 
‘Success,’ the (*aj)tuiii of whicli icporlsthat 
a Forgo I Peniijini ?, 11 fust-siuliTig vcHHiil, 
t'lippeij (Irovu ashore in the Bay about 
kej'ly. . . AWi’.s and K.rtx. No. iii. p. 2. 

|108tf — “Tlic Thomas arrived with yo ‘28 
l»!ilos of Silk taken out ol the Puiga.”- 
lledyi's, I)tari/, Fak. Sue. i. Ofu 

[1085. — “til Hoogly letter to Fort St. 
(loorge, dated February 0 Forgo occurs 
coupled with ‘born ’ (Hind, hhar, ‘a lighter’).” 
— Vrlnyle^ hiarij Ft, aSV. (Jeo. bst ser. iii. Ibfi, 

PORTIA, 8. In S. India the 
<!omniori name of tlie Thespesia popul- 


nm, liJim. (N.O. Molvnrenr), a favounti*. 
ornamental tree, thriving best, near 
the .sea. The word is a eorrujitioii of 
Tamil 1*naraMu, ‘ Flower- king ; fph- 
mm.s-M, from /m, ‘ llower,’ fO'asa, ‘pee- 
pnl tree’]. In (lev Ion it is called 
Sana anil also the Tnli])-tree. 

174‘2, - “ be bois siir I on les met 

(Ics toilos), (t cclui jii’ou cnijiloyn les 

iiattro, Hont ordinairomont de l.uii.-irinicj', 
on d’uii uutre iirl»o tiomiril^ porchn" — 

Fdif, \iv. 122. 

|S(i(). “ Amdlior nstsful tree, very cc'iniiici 

,'i < e>lon, is ttu- Sitna, wnlh (Iowim-m so like 
those of a tubp Ih.at Fiiropoiins know it as 
tlie tulip tn-e. Jl liive‘ tie* se.i air aiid 
s,i,hne Hoils, It is planted all along tlie 
avenues and stre'ds m the towns near the 
tojist, where it is eipially valued for its 
.shade and the bennty of its yellow Hown ,, 
wliilsl its tongJi wood is used for earnage- 
>!iatts and gnu stocks.”— Ti CVi/'oa, 

I 117. 

1801.--“ It i.s usual to pl.'uil large bratiehos 
of the portia and t)an).in trees in .such a 
‘koeiily nmnnci that there is little pro- 
li.iliihly of the trees tinning or being 
ornamental.” —C'A///'or», J'\irc,sts and iJanI> xa 

ot A'. India, 197. 

PORTO NOVO, n.p. A town on 
the coast of South Areot, 32 in. S. of 
Pondieberrv. The lir.sl, meiiUou of 
it that w'l* ha\L‘ found is in Bocario, 
J)(’((tday ]> 12 (c. 1()13). The name 

was jierbiips jiitended to mean ‘New 
Oi»orto,’ rather than ‘Nmv Haven,’ but 
we liave not, found any hi. story of the 
name. [The Tamil name is Farmnji- 
2 n'ffn}\ ‘European town,’ and it i.s 
called by Mabomniedan.s Mahmfid- 
handitr,'] 

1718 - “At Night we ciiiiio to a Town 

called Porta Nova, and in Muliitiarish 
Idtfui'i Fold ( Furanfjiit(‘ffai),"—Fr(i/tafjatn»i 
oj thf ilie., Ft. 11. 41. 

^4!(>--“The nn.iie of this city {Porto 
Foi„) siguitio.s in I’ortugnese New Haven, 
Imt the Mo(»is i-'dl it Aftifdni miurd liendar 
. . . and the (lentoo.s J‘tn Imp jivnite ," — 
Vntrntijn, (l/ionn/ni ndef, 8. 

PORTO PIQUENO, PORTO 
GBANDE nn. Jl]). ‘ The Little Haven 
and the C«reat TTavcii ’ ; nanie.s liy 
wdiich the Bengal porU of Satigam 
((|.\ .) and Chatiffum (see CHITTAOONQ) 
resjiectively were commonly known to 
the Portuguese in the IGth century. 

ir»f4.— “Porto Pequeno . . , 

CowrieB arc current in the country ; 80 
cowrie.^' make 1 pvte (hoc PUN) ; of these 
tHtnrs 48 are etjual to 1 larin more or leMs,” 
— -1. A’’»ww, 37. 
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“ Porto Grande AV #«//«/</. The 
maund {milo), ])y which they weifjh all 
jrootl", coutiiiiis 40 seers (mos)^ each acor 
ouncoa. . . *1. ;17. 

ir>68.— “Jo ini parti d’Oriaa })cr Hengala 
111 Porto Picheno . . . ''’untra nel hutiio 
Gaii/c, dalln bocca del <pial liuino siiio a 
SiUatmn (see SATlGAld) cittli, one si fanno 
nogotij, ct> oue i mercadauti .si riducoiio, 
Hono centi e venti iiiiplm, chc .si faniiu in 
dici(»tto horc a renii, cioc, in Ire rresccnti 
d'acijna, cho soiio di .sci liorc riiuo.” 
Ppfimii. in Ranui.tlv, iii. 892. 

ir»H9. “ PartisMonm ili Sondiini, ct piun- 
^^essciiio 111 Chitif^iin il gran porto di 

lionpila, in tempo che giii i Portojfhefei 
luiueiiano fatto pace o tro|^im con i Jlettori." 
—Jbuf. y96. 

159.”), “ Besides, you tell me that ilio 

traffic and coninicroc of the Forto Pequeno 
of Beui^^uala beiny: always of f^reat niomeni, 
if this goes to ruin through the Mogors, 
they will be the masters of tho.se tracts.” — 
Letter of thr K. ni I'otftif/ai, in Jn/uv. 
Port On'ehl.f Fuscic. J, p. JHl. 

1696. — “And .so ho wrote me tluit tho 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Hcng.-ila i.s 
flourishing, niul that the King ol the (’ounlry 
had remitted to the Portugnoso IJ percent, 
of the diitie.s that they used to pay.” — 
/htd. p. 680. 

1598. — “When joii thinkc you are at the 
point do Gualle, to he aaaured tliercof, maUo 
towards the Hand, to know it . . where 
oonmionlio all the .shijtpe.s know the laml, 
such I say as we saylo to lUurjofni, or to 
any of the Hauons thereof, a.s Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is tlio .small, or the 
great Haven, where the J'ortingalies doe 
traft^jue, , , Jiufi Hf liiw.k Til. 

1). ;i24. 

|c. Itn7.— “Port Grande, Port Pequina, ’ 

ill >■/; T. Rot’{> /.iKf, Hak. Soc. li. 

POSTEEN, s. All Afgliaii le.'itlierii 
pcltsSf, geijcrillly nf sliecp-sKiii \\ itli 
the tleeec on. J’ers. fontlu, from fjoaty 
‘n hide.’ 

1080.*- “ Khw.tja Ahmad came on some 
(toverrimont busiuoss to Uha/.nfn, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants were 
going to Turkisiiin, who were n liirniiig’ to 
(ihaznin in tho beginning of winter. T’he 
Khw/lja remembered that ho rixpurcd a 
certain number of postins (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons. . . - 

y izdni-uf-Afu/l'y in Rlfwl, ii. 497. 

1442. — “ His Majesty the Fortunate 
Khfikin had sent for the l*riiice of Kalikiil, 
horse.s, pelisses (postin) and robe'! w'oven of 
gold. . . .’’—Ahfhirazzdit in Eo(, et Kxtr. 
xiv. Pt. i. 437. 

[c. 1.690. — “Til tho winter season there is 
no need of poahtina (fur-lined coats). . . 

— .iia, ed. Jarretty ii. 337.] 

1802.-- “Otter skins from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Poatina by tho Yar- 
kandis .” — Punjab Trade Rpporty p. 65. 


POTTAH, .s. Hind, and ether 
vernacular.s, pathJy &t:. A doc u men L 
s])i*cit'yiTig llu* conditions on which 
land.s are liehi ; a lease or other docu- 
ment securing rights in land or liou.se 

])ro])erl V. 

1778. — “I am therefore hopeful you will 
he kindly pleased to exciiso mo tho tivo lac*' 
now demanded, jmd tlint nothing may bi* 
demanded iif me beiond the amount ov- 
)ii«!s.sed 111 tho pottah. " — The /hiinh oi 
H'Uares to Hasting-, in [ituht itf (.'hmifi 
opuins/ //., Hiirkc, vi. .691. 

(1860. — “liy tbf Ziimccndar, then, or Ins 
iiiidor tenant, ii> the case may be, tbo land 
IS farmed out to the ityiits by pottaha, or 
agreements. . -(.'unit, linml Lfe m 

lit mj<(/y 67 . 

PEA, PHRA, PRAW, .s. Tlii.s m 
a term conMiintly nsed in Thiriiui, 
iamiliar to all wlio have heiui in llial 
country, in its coii-laiit .ij)jdi( ation a?- 
a six 1«* ol‘ K'sju'ct, addrcsscfl or ajijilied 
to |•(•t•sol|s find things of csjiecjal 
.Stimlilv Ol dignilA. 'riiiis it is ad- 
dres.He(l at Court to the King ; it is the 
haliitmil dcsigmit ion ol tin* Thiddiia 
and his images .iiid dagolias ; of 
.siijicnor ec( le.sia.sl ics and sacn-d books; 
corrcs](onding on tTic whole in use, 
prci.ty I lo,scl\ to till* Skt. jSjI. ]ii 
linrme.M* tln‘ word is written hhurdy 
hut pronounced (in Anikaii) phrdy 
and in modern Burma Ibopcr, witli 
the u.sual sJurring of the 1 \ Plnjd or 
Pyd. 'T'he nsc of the term is not. coii- 
tliieti to Burma ; it is u.sed in iinite a 
.similar way in Siam, as may la* seen in 
the quotfitiuii below' from Alabaster ; 
tlie word i.s used in tlie .same form 
P’hra among tlie Slians ; and iti the 
form J‘re<iy il would seem, in tiamhoja. 
Tlius Gamier sjieuks of liidra and 
Vi.shuu under tli(*ir Camlxijaii cpiLhels 
fis J*rra, Kn and Prvn Noreai (Nara- 
yana) ; of tlie tigure of Buddha enter- 
ing nirvdmiy tis Prva Nijipan ; of tin* 
King -wlio Iiiiilt the great, tenijile of 
Angkor Wat as 7Vm Kot MeJea, of 
the King ridgiiiiig at the time of the 
e.vjicdilion as Prvn Ang Reacliea Vodev, 
of various sites of 1,e,iii])les as Prearwf, 
Prmrtuiy Prva Pithu, &c. (Voyniji 
rrEs^pbrntiuity i. 20, 49, 388, 77,’ 86, 
72k 

Tlie word p’hra appears in composi- 
tion in various names of Burniest^ 
kiiigis, a.s of the famous A/omp’hra 
(1753-00), founder of tlie late dynasty, 
and of his son liodoah-plm (1781- 
1819). In tlie former instance the 
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iiMiiie is, according to Sir A. Phavre, 
Alaniig-p’/mf, i.e. tliL* eiiiPryo Riiddlm, 
or llodisatvu. A I'aiiiilmr Sianu^sp px- 
aiiiplp oi‘ use is in llip Phra or 
sacivd foot-mark of l-Jm.hllia, a term 
Avliicli rp]H‘t‘Si*nts tlip S) i /‘ndii of 
Cp\ loll 

'I'lip latf Piof. 11. M WiKon, as will 
1 ) 1 * sppii, su])|)osc<i llip wold to Im* a 
rori'iiptioli of Skt y)/vr/j// a (spp PARVOE). 
hill Mr. AkL'istPi ])oiiitH, undpi iIk* 
giiidaiu'c ol' !li(‘ Si.iiim'm* .s])p1!'iio, 
ralln'r lo SlJ ooo, ‘ |)!t*-piiiiiii*iii , 
excel lent..’ 'J'lii^ is in Pali nnn, 
“(‘\itllent, Im'.sI, j)re( loiis, noPlc’' 
A ciirioiis iKiinl is that, 
from tile prevaU-iicp of the term phra 
in all the hido-rliine.se kingdom.s, we, 
imisi coinliide lli.it il was, at the time 
of the ini lodiict.ion of l>iidtlhi.'>m into 
those coniiti i(‘s, in ])re']oniinant use 
among the Tndian or ( ’eyl<'nese ]*ro])a- 
gatois el llu‘ new religion. Yet we 
do not lind an^ eMdeine of such a 
use of either ftnAilm or nn<( M’he- 

foniier would in Pali he imhOhn. In 
a short ]»ai»er in the DijdKuji'n (d the 
IJoy.il Instil iite of the, llagiie (1)1. X. 
4de Stiik, 188.^)), Prot. Kern indicate.s 
that t,hi,s t<*rm was also in use in Ja\a, 
111 tin* lorms Hra and /)/•«, with the 
sense of ‘splendid’ and the like; and 
he cites as an e.xamph* Bra Wijmm 
(the ,sl\le of several ot the medieval 
kings of .T.-na), where Brg, is exa<-tly 
till* repi eseiitativ e of Ski,. St }. 

IliSS, “I know* that in the country of 
L(ut.\ the Dignities of /'a yu and Mnniuy, 
and the honourid)!'* K])ilhots of Pra are in 
n‘)e , it may be alsw that the other tetni.s 
of Dignity .-irc eonmion to liotli Niitioiu-, as 
Well ns the Laws.” - iJe la J^oalnn., Slam, 

e.m’ 7y. 

“ The Pra-Clung, or by a eor- 
niptinn of tho /^atfurjfn’itr's, the JiairaloK, is 
the officer, wlm lia.s the ai)iJointinent of tho 
(^omniuree, ns W’oll within us without tlie 
Kingdom. . . IJis nuuiu is <*oiu|»osccl of 

tile Ikilio word Pra, which 1 have .so often 
discoursed of, and of the woid Claiif/, which 
Signifies Magn'/ini-*.” /hid. 

“'riinn Kniiimova-Cuddw (sec GAU- 
TAMA) they cidl ’PTB.-Jiaiiff-'J'rhaoUf which 
vorhatim signifies flic (Ireaf and /'irrrJ/iiit 
Lon/."- /hid. lai 

ITO.'). — “At noon w'O ronchod Meeaduy, 
tho poraonnl ofitnto of the Mngwoon of 
Peguo, who is of tenor called, from this 
place, Mcenday Praw, or Lord of Meon- 
dny,” — Stfines, Kmhansy to A vo , 242. 

1855.— “The epithet Phra, which ocoupie.s 
HO prominent a idaco in the curemoniul and 
religious vocabulary of the Siamese and 
Burmese, has boon the Hubject of a good 


dtj.'il of nonsense. It is unfortunate tliat 
our Burmese m holurs have never (I fiolicve) 
boon Sanskrit sclujlars, nor vice versd., ao 
that the Pnlee terms used in Burma have 
had littlo olurnlation. On the word in 
(piostion, Professor H. H. Wilson bins kindly 
f ivonrcd me with a note : ‘ Phrfi is no doubt 
a eorriipiion of tlie Samskrit PraUnt. a Lord 
or Master ; tho h of thcnsjnrnto bh i.s often 
retiiiiicd alone, b*avi’,g Prahu which boeomeH 

Prah Ol Phra.’” -8o* 11. } a/c, Affistion to 

Im (il. 

IK.'),'.— “ All tliese reading, s (of documents 
il' 'he Courl) wen; intoned in a high rc- 

.t. t’\c. stioiigly ii".omblmg 1 hat used m 
111. I'iiiglish ciitliedral service. And the 
long-drawn Phya-i-a-a ' (iMy liord), which 
tcrmiiiuttid i.ieli leading, added to tlic 
resemblance, ;is it ciirne in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy.”— 7/)a/. K,S. 

— “'file word Phra, width so fre- 
<|ii«>iilly occiif'j 111 this work, here iijipears 
fo" the first tiiiie , 1 have to remark that it 
IS probably derived from, nr of eommon 
origin wiUi, the I'haraofi of antnpiity. If 
IS given in tho Sinmeso di(*tioiiarios as 
s^noiiNmous with (lod, ruler, jiriest, anrl 
teaelier If is in fiiet tlie word by W’ldcli 
.sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the ]io])uIar nunii.'' /ioiirun/^ Kingdom aiul 
J*eo/i/i of Siam, [i. .‘I'lJ. 

18Gd.— “The title of the First King (of 
Snim) i.s Phra - (Vnoii - K/ao - ]'ii - 11 na and 
spoken as Phra Plmflh i (UnuhV inllini . . . 
His Mni(s.stv’s nosi! is sfj led in tho Pali 
form Phra-Aa.v//. . . 'fin Snunoso torm the 
(C’afholic) misMomiries, tho Preachers of 
the Phra-tVaif) /‘/lu-iSaiig, I r. of (h)d the 
Creator, ot tlie DiMiie Lord Builder. . . . 
'I’he Ciifholie missionaries express ‘(led’ 
b_\ Phra /*/intt/ii < 'hao . . . and they ex- 
)»lnin the Kucharist as Phra I'lnittln Kaga 
{Kaiio ‘Bod\’)” — floH/ion, Ptune, ill. J09, 
.mil 

1.S70. — “'fho most excellent Par&, bril 
liaiit in Ids glory, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Mibhana tho end of the migration 
of the .soul, lighted the lamii of the law of 
the Word.” — /ini/r/'.N, llitddluugosha'ii Parahlen, 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1 . 

rn. “Phra is Sianio.so w'ord applied 
to !.s> that i.s w’orlliy of tho highest respect, 
tb.nt IS, everything connected with religion 
and royalty. It may be translated as ‘ holy.’ 
'rho Hiamcso letters g — /. — r commonly re^ 
present the .San.sknt v — r. 1 therefore 
presume the word to bo derived from the 
San.skrit ‘ eri' ‘ lo ehno.so, or to be cho.son,' 
and ‘ mi « -better, host, excellent,’ the root 
of dfua-To ^." — Mahtistei , T/w Wheel of tlie 
Im.v\ ]fi4. 0 

PBAAO, sonietime.s FIAGG, n.p. 
Properly ]*Tn\filiin, ‘tlni jilacti of sacri- 
fice, the old Hind II name of Alla^- 
bad, and especially of the river 
coiilJueiice, .since remote ages a place 
of pilgrimage. 

c. A. I). fW8. — “Le royaumo do Polo-ge-h'a 
(Pray&ga) a environ 5000 H de tour. La 
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capitiilo, qui c-<t situee an conHueiit <le 
deux douvofl, n eriMron 20 Ji dn tour. . . . 
Dims la ville, il \ ii uii toni]»Ie du« tlioiix 
ijui est d’uno nc-liL'S'<r ohlouissaiitc, ei ofi 
<^(:liLteut line niultiliidc du miracles. . . . 
Si «|Ucl qu’iiii C4t capaldc do pmisHor lo 
imqina do la vie jna(|u’ ii so doimor la 
niort dans ce lomple, il oUtuait lo lionhoiir 
otornel et l('s joics infimos dt"' dienx. . 
Dt'puia I’antiqiiitd justin’ a nos jours, fcllo 
coiituriie inscMisoo n'a jt.is ccsst* un instant.” 
— Jliovi n-Thstniij^ in /V/. IhnnhL ii 270-70. 

c 1020.— “. . . llicncc to tlio trot* of 
Bar&gi, 12 (]*arasan^Ts). 'J'hn? is at the 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges. ” — 
Af - in Klhut, i. 55. 

laiO. — “'I’he sanui day I swam across the 
n\ur (tangos for my aniusomont. 1 counted 
iny .strokes, and found that 1 cro.^sod over 
at 33 strokes. I then look fire.itli and 
swam hack to the other salt I hatl erttssed 
by HWimnnnp every rncr lhat J li.ad met 
with, exec]>t the Gani^is On lericluni; the 
place where the Ganj.^es and Jumna unite, 
J rowed locr in tlic ho.it tt» the Flag 
side. . . /kihri , 10(i. 

l.KS.'i, — . . Fro Apra I came to Prage, 
where the finer .leiucMia entntli nit,o the 
rniffhtio nuer Gaiifi'es, and Imnui.i loosuli 
liisn.anie.” — 7»‘. /'Vc/q in //«/./ n I'.Ml. 

PEACBIT, s. A tenn Hjijdifd lo 

tlu‘ older vcniaciilMi’ diMlecfs of India, 
fiiicli as were derited fioiii, or kindred 
to, SaiLskrit. Dialeel.s of tins Jialnre 
are used liy ladies, and by inferior 
iliaraeters, in lln* Sanskrit dramas. 
I’liuHe dialecbs, ainl llie Tiioderii ver- 
naculars sjirin^nnj^ fiom tin in, bear 
tbe same relation |,o Sanskial ibal. llie 
“ Ifoiuanee ” laiifjua;,M‘s of Kiiro])e bear 
to Latin, an aii.iloLf\ tvlindi is found 
in inanv particulars to bold with most 
surjirisiiio exactne'^s I'lie mo.st com- 
pletely ])reserved of old J’rakrits is 
ibal uliicli was med m Maj^adlia, and 
whieli lias come down in tin* Luddbist 
books of (levlon under tbe name of 
Pali (<|.v.). I'Jie tirst Europi-an an- 
alysis of t il is lan^uia^a^ bears tlie title 

htutii ui'wvt'tf J.ui(/H((c Pracijticae 

Srriji'i'tt Christum ns Lf/.s.sv//, Boiiliae ad 
Rheiiiiiii, 18H7.” TJie term it.self is 
*Skt. ‘natural, imrefiiied, 

vulgar,’ ikv,. 

1801.— “ Snns('nf(f the spoeeti of the 
ColWials, framed in gramnifitTcnl institutes, 
Pracrita m similnr to It, }>ut manifold 
tts a provincial dialect, and oUicrwi.Mo,” 
Sansh'if Trmllsr^ quoted by (Jntfhrovh ^ in 
As. Jirs. vii. 190. 

PRAYA, s. Tins IS in Ibmg-Kong 
the name given t<. what, in nio.st 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the fund ; i.p-. the promenade or drive 


along the sea. U is Port, yinrzo, ‘ the 
shore.’ 

[1598. — “ Another towne towards the 
North, called Villa do Praya (for Praya h 
as much as to say, as .strand).”- Lin'^i In>fr}i^ 
H.'ik. Soe. ii, 27S ] 

PRESIDENCY (and PRESI 
DENT), The title ‘ l‘i<'.sideTit,’ as 
applii'd lo the ('hief of a principal 
Facloi-y, Mas jii early ]iopular use, 
though ill the charters of the K.l.C 
its lir.st occiirreiice is in KltJI (m*-- 
Jjctters Jkxtr.nt^ In Sainsluii v s 

t\ihii(1ar We fiijfl letters Invaded “to 
('apt .lourdaiii, ]»resideiit o| tlie 
I'higli.'Ji at Haiitam ” ill 1(114 (i 207-8); 
luif i! IS t<» 1 k‘ doiihtefl whether this 
wording IS in tJic «)rigin.d. A little 
liter we find a “]»rn]ioN,il by JM i 
Aliddletmi eoiicerimig tlie appoint iiieiit 
of twui esju'cial f.iclois, ;i1 Surat and 
iJaiitam, to lia\e aiitliority over all 
oilier iaclors , Joiiidain named.’' And 
later again lu i^st>li'd “.lolni Jourduiii, 
('a]>lu]n of fli(' lioime" (at llantain , 
see 30'k 325), and “CMiiel iMerehai'l 
at Pan tarn ” (p. 343) 

1423. — “S])C!iking of the Dnltli Com- 
Mi'indoi, u-'Well .ms of tlie l''nglish President, 
whoolt«m m thiM lashion came to talc mo l'«»r 
an airing, 1 should no( omit to say that liotli 
tif them in Sural live in great style, and like 
till! grandees of the land. 'J'hey go aboiil 
with a gr<*fit train, somctiiiius witli pcojile 
of thoir own mounted, tmt i>articul«rly 
with a groat cnuvd of Indian scrvaiiiH on 
foot ami annod, according to custom, with 
sw'ord, target, bow and arrows ” /\ (hllo 

Valh, 11. 517. 

,, “Our boat going ashore, the Proai- 
dent of the Knghsh Merchants, who iisiiiilly 
resides in Sural, and is chief of nil tlu'ii 
business in the hi. Indies, Per.sui, and other 
places dependent tlicreoii, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas itastel* . . . eaiiio aboard 
in our said l>ont, w'lth a minister of thoirs 
(.so they term those wdio do the prio.st’.s 
olbeo nniong them).” — Und. ii. 50J-2; |Ilak. 
Sue 1 . 1!)]. 

1(5:5S “ As soon ns tlie Conimandors 

heard that th(‘ ( Kriglish) President was eonio 
1«» Snhalv, they wont ashore. . . . The twt> 
dnyes following w-ere spent in feasting, nt 
which the Gorninandcrs of the two Shij'S 
treated the President, who aftorw'ards 
leturnod to Snrnftii. . , . During my abode 
at iSuratta, J wanted for no divortisoment ; 
for 1 . . . found company iit the Dutch 
President's, wdio had his Fanus there . . . 


* Thomas IlnsLull or JtiistHl wimt out apjMir- 
nntly in KU.^, in Kill) is iiii'iitinnsd as a “chifl 
iiinrchuiit of the fleet nt Swally Road,” and often 
later as chint at ISurat {hqh Sainsbury, 1. 47(1, aii<l 
ii. fHUsim). 
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ituismuub fiH T could coiivi'rso with thoin 
111 their o\Mi Lain^uiigo.” — Mandels/uf K.T., 
ril. Ifitii), j). 19 . 

ItillS. — “I jos Ani^loi.s out. bien encore vu 
linreiiii k lliiiitdiii, (Inns I’TsU- do Juua, mais 
il II son President particuhor, i|iii no depend 
piiint do cehiy de — M(ui(/rhlv, 

I ronch ed. Id.'iO, p. VJl. 

.. “ A ninii tetour n SiiHttta ie 

trinnny dans la lopo dcs Anplois ]»lna do 

cimpKinto iiiati hands, fpie 1r President 

siiiDil fait vcnir (!(' Imis les nnln ' Unie.'nii, 
Idlin’ 1 endre conijil'' (le lour {Mlinini'-trat ion, 
et jiniir ,)ii‘sinK cc chnngei'U'nt ilc 

< i'onuoriioiiainl ' — /hn/ l.'^s 

ItiGl. — “Anil in i.ist- .ms' TetMUi or F‘<‘r- 
-ons, lioinp com K ted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of the s.iid (iovornor 
.Old ( 'oniji.m;^ , in the .•'.ud K.i-l Indies, 
llicir factors oi Apciits Ihcic, fot any 
(dtiMice b\ Ili(‘rn done, shall .ijijaal from 
the ..line that Ihcn, and in oter\ sucli 
case, it shad and ina) be lawful to and f<a 
flic said President and Council, Factor oi 
Agent, to sci/.e upon hnii tir tbcni, and to 
c'lrr” hnn oi tlieni honu I’nsonei’s to 
llnp-l iiid .”- fn thf (loi'n)ntr 
Olid ('mil jK! H II u 1 i\] 1 1 < ho nf} oj /.oiofmi, 
iiodiio/ tn/h iIh' I' /lid II, i‘ 5 d April 

IbTO.-The Court, in a leflu to Foil St 
<!()org(‘, fi\ tile anioiiiil of tonnage to be 
illowed to their olliccis (foi Iheir }'rn.ite 
investnieiit") on then reiurn to Kiiro]ic: 

“ Presidents and Apents, at Snral Fort 
St. (icoiye, and JSaiitani . n fmni^ 

C/io/<’.\ at I'lUsia, the Bay ((j.'.), Mesn- 
lapiitain, and Itlaeiissar Dejuit^ ,d 
Itoiiil'.ij, and Seconds at Surat Fort 
St. < leorgc, and Jlaiilani . .Woayi.s." 

In Ao/is Olid A'lYs’., No. 1. p ;i 
ITd’i -*■ Tuesday 7 lh A]'rill. ... In tlio 
uiorinng a Couiicifl . . . afterwards having 
soMu- Discourse .iriMiig among ns whether 
tlic cluirgi- of hiring Calnslu'-, icc., njion 
Invitation.s givcai ns from llic Shabandor or 
,au} others to go to then Countrey Houses 
<jr iijKjii any other Cu.iMon ol di\erling 
our Selves abroad foi lieallh, ."lioiild be 
charged to our llonble Masteis aceoiint or 
not, tlie President and Mi. Ijoyd weie of 
o]>iuu)n to eharge the siime. . . Hut Mr. 
itoii.se, ^ir Uidges, and Mr Mastei weie of 
opinion that Batavia being a jilnce of extra- 
ordinary charge and Kx])un.se in all things, 
the said Calash hire, kr , ought not to 
be charged to the iJonouralilc Company’.s 
Acoouut.” — MS. /{um'dnin JndUi (tjiiif. 

The hook conlaiiiiiig this js a eolJo- 
eation of fragmentary MS. diaries. But 
tliLs ]»a.ssage iiertaiiis apiiaiviitly to the 
proceedings of Pre.sident Allen datch- 
})cle and his council, belonging to the 
Factory of Cliusaii, from which they 
Avert' expelled by the Chinese, in 170] -2 ; 
they stayed some time at Batnvia 
on their way home. Mr. Catchpole 
(or Ketchpole) was soon afterwards 
'Chief of an English settlement made 


n]ion Pulo CVnidorc, off the Cainbojaii 
coast. In 1704-r), v\e read that he 
reported favourably on the pro.='}>ects 
of the settlemi'iit, requesting a suj>ply 
of young writers, I o learn the Chinese 
language, :inti( j])ating that, the island 
would soon become an important 
slatiou for (diinese ttnde Pul, Catch- 
]iole Ava.s bim.s( If, about the end of 
J705, murdered by certain jieoj ie of 
Macas.sar, A\bo thought be had liroken 
failh with them, and with him all I he 
Ihiglish but, I wo (see liruce^K Ahua/n,, 
4S3-4, hsO, (iOfi, and A. JJawilton,, ii. 
i’Of) [ed 174J|) The Fh.lo (Umdore 
enl(M‘)»n,se llins came to an end. 

1727 “ Anoul llic yeiir ](*74, President 

Aiingicr, 11 gintlcTuiin W'oll qualified for 
go\ cruirig, ciinu! to Ihc Chair, and loiiving 
Siir.d to Ihc M ui.igcmcnl. of l)iq»iilifi.s, came 
lo /loiiihoii, imd n-ctiticd uiaiiy tliingH.”--A. 
Ho mil ton y 1 . ISS. 

PRICKLY-HEAT, s. A trouble- 

.soiiie (tilaiieons r.isli (Ltchm Iro/n'rits) 
in ibc fonn of small ri‘d ])im])le.s, 
wbieb ileb inloJ'M’ably. It ailects 
many Enro]»cans in the hot weather. 
Fryer (juib. KIPS) alliK.h',''' to these 
“ licit pimple.s,” blit gives the diseas(.* 
no .sjiecitic name Natives S()met. lines 
siillcM* from il, find (in the south) ns(» 
a ]»a.st-e of .sandal -wood to alleviat.e it. 
Sir dialler K.ii>ier in Sind n.sed to 
sutler 111 lull li’om it, and we have 
heard him described as standing, when 
giving an inl(‘r\i('W during (lie hot 
weather, with Ins back against the 
edge of an ojieii door, for the con- 
A'enienee of oeeasional fruition ugainst 
it. [See RED-DOG.] 

16111. — “Qiins Ijiitinu'- Mippocrat.es Cm- 
iir/ius jiajmliis, I'linius sudamina 

' •'’lit . . . ita o#cbra siint, ut ego adluic 
^iimom novorini qni imtlo.stiftR ha.s etfu- 
gont, non mau'iM (jnain inorsaM cuheum, (|Uoh 
L usituui Mo.'iijiiitas voeant Sunt autem 
haec papillae rubontos, ct uaporao aliqiian- 
tum, per Hudorem m ciiioin ojeette ; jiloruni- 
quo a capilo id eiilcem usque, cum aunmio 
firuritu, ot asMiiliio Hcalpciidi desiderio 
erunipentos ”—,/«»■, Jimitn, Jhst., Eut. &c., 
li. 18, ji. It) 

166r> — “The Sun is but just now rising, 
A’ot he IS intolerable , there is not ii Cloud 
In the Sk}, not a breath of Wind; my 
hor.ses are .sjiutit, they have not seen a groon 
Hcrh since we came out of ImHot; iny 
Jiidiam, for all their black, dry, and hard 
skm, sink under it. My face, hands and 
feet arc peeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with pimples that priok me, as so 
many needloH.” — Jiiriiier, E.T. 125; [od. 
Conatah/e, 389]. 
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[Ifi73.— “This SoiiHon . . . tin moder- 
ately wanii, yot our iiodios liroke out into 
.small fiexy Pimples (a of a prevailing 
Crasi») nugineuted hy M I'skketok- H ites, iiud 
Ckinrfx raising Blisters on u.s." — Pnfn\ 3r». | 

1807.— “Olio thing 1 have forgotten to 
tell you of— the prickly heat. To give you 
Homo notion of its intensity, the jilacid Lord 
William (Bentiiiek) has been found sprawling 
on 0 tiilile on his back; and Sir Henry 
(twiHiu, one of the Madras Judges, who is 
u Wolshm.'iri, and ii. fiery Briton in all 
souses, was discovered by a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring like a baited Imll. " 
— Ijord Mivtv in Jm/ni, .June 2lt 

1813. — “Among the primary effects of .a 
hot climate (for d <-iin hardly be callcil a 
diHoasc) we may notice prickly heat ' 
Jofnisuii, InfliH'me uf Truf). 2.'i. 

PRIOKLY-PEAR, S. The imjuilai 

name, in Loth E. and W. Indic.s, ol 
the Opuutin Ih'llniii, llavvortli (fVrfcK 
Imhra^ lh»\h.), a ]»laiit spri'ad all o\cf 
liiflia, .'iml to tvliicli Roxlitirgli gave 
the latter name, a])]»jiren1 1\ in ihc 
heliet ot Its being indigenoii.s iii tlmf 
country. Undouhti'dly, howeier, if 
came Iroiii America, wide as Ims liccii 
its spread over Southern Europe and 
Asia. On .some' ])arts of tin JMcditer 
raneaii shores (cr/. in Sicily) it has 
become so c.liaract eristic tliat. it is liard 
to realize the fact that, tlie ]d;int had 
no existence tlnu’e before tin* l(»!li 
century. Indeed at J^ileimo we li.'i\c 
lieard lliis scfnited, and evidence (jiiuted 
in the siipjioaed circum.stJim’e that 
among the mosaics of tin* .s]dendid 
Diiomo of Monreale (i2(li centurO 
the fig-leaf garnient.s of Adam and 
Eve aie represented as of this uiieom 
piumising material. The mo.saie nas 
exaiiiiiied by one of the jiresent writers, 
with till- imjaessioii tluit the belief li.i- 
no good foundation. |Sei‘ 8t.li .ser. 
NoUa (I'liiJ Qurru'H, viii. 2.^)4.] Tlic 
cactus fruit, yellow', ]mr]»le, and red, 
which may lie .said to form an im- 
jiortant article of diet in the Meditei - 
rancan, and w-hich is now sometimes 
seen in London simps, is not, as far as 
W'e know', anywhere iiM<a| m India, 
exei'jit in times of famine. No eaetii.s 


cut (see Raiiiusio’s Ital. version, hk. 
\Tlii. eh. XXV.). That author gives an 
amusing story of his first making 
acquaiiitaiiee with the fruit in S. 
Domingo, in the year 151.^). 

Home of the names by wdiicli the 
OpuDtia IS known in the Punjab seem 
to belong projierly to specie’s of 
Euphorhin. Thustlie Euphorbia Royic- 
' anay Rois., is called chfi^ &e. ; and 
the Ofiuntia is called Kdhull tml, 

I Gatnii .sho^ Krnajhi r/ifi, &c. Gtnigi chu 
is also the name of an Euphorbia s]>. 

1 W'hieli ])r. Stewnrt takes to be flu* 
i E. NcrUfolhi^ L. (Punjab ])yi. 

I 101 and 194-0). [The eoniinon name 
m Vjijiev India for the nnckly ]iear 
is iKKfplunri, ‘ snake-lioon,’ from it.** 
.‘^llape.j This is curious ; for althougli 
certain <‘actiises are very like certain 
, ?Juphnrbiii.% tluTi’ is no Euphorbia je- 
' seiiibliiig the (ffnnitia in form. 

The /altnii imiilioned ni the A/u 
I (Gladu'iu, ISOO, li. OS , [Jarrett, ii. 239 ; 

! »Sn// Ally ell. I'uiiiIkhj, p, 31] a.s used 
I for Iiedges in (liiyinat, is doublle.ss 
, Euphorbia elso. 4'lie Ojtuntia is vi-ry 
I eominon as a heflgi* jilaiit in caiit.ou- 
I meiils, »)l'c , and it was iiincli used by 
I I'ii'poo as an ol»^t ruction round his 
I fortificalioTH. Roth the K. Roylcana 
and tin Opuniia are used for femes 
I 111 parts of the PiinjaW The latter 
I i'^ ol)jeetioual»le, from haiboiiring diit 
laud rejitile.s ; luit it sjuvads rapidly 
both from birds eating the fruit, and 
from Ibe iaeility with wlin li the joiiiis 
lake root,. 

1085. — “ Till! Prickly-Pear, Rush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or .5 foot high . . . I'.io 
Fruit at first is grooii, like the Leaf. ... It 
IH very ple.isnnt in ta.sto, eoulmg and re- 
, frosliing ; tmt if u Alan eat.s 15 or 20 of them 
they will e<»lour bis water, making it look 
like Hloo(l.” — Jhnniiitr, 1. 223 (ill W. Indies). 

1704.— 

“ On this lay ciitiings of the pnckly pear ; 

Thej. soon a foriiiidiiblc feiieo will shoot.” 

Ununyer, Bk. i. 

,1829 — “The castle of Bunai ... is 
covered with the car Oav, or prickly pear, «•» 
' abundant on the oust side of the Aravali.” 
' — Tof/, Annahiy Caleutta rojirint, i. 826. | 


is named in Drury’s Useful Phunls of \ 1801.— “'Fhe use of the prickly pear” 

India. And wdiether the Medllcr- , (I”** hedge, s) “J strongly ib.preeate; although 
ranean plants form a ditlerent sja*cii's, 
or varieties merely, as eomjiareu with 
the Indian Op an tin, is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
plant is smaller and le.sa suceuleiil. 

There is a good deseriiition of the | in Pegu above tbe Delta. Thoiiiamo 
plant and fruit in Ovinloy wdth a good is Talaiiig, jiroperly Rmn. 'i'he Bur- 


, inipencuaUle and inexpensive, it conveys 
I an idea of sterility, and is rapidly boconnug 
|U nuisance in this country.” — Ctfghorn^ 
Fortats and Gardena, 28.5. 


PROME, n.T). An important place 
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iiuisf call it J*ye or (in l.Jn‘ Aracaniiac 
i'ni'iti in w'hicli the r is jironoiinced) 
/V/ and JW-myo (‘city’). 

- “WhLMi hf (lln* K. of Jiniiintii) 
w'li'^ jirrivefl at the joiinj? Kinp’j. })allncc, he 
t iinscrl himself lojie orowiKid Kitijjj of Prom, 
.niid diiniifr the doremony . . . made that 
]»iior l‘riinM‘, whom hr had di']»nvt‘d of hi.s 
Kmirdorn, to eon tin lu' 1 mThiii^ hnfon! him, 
with hi'' hands hclii u|» . 'this done he i 
wnil into a, JJahone. winch looked ou :i ' 
}.OL'at JMai knt-i)hic<' whither he eonm..indLMl ] 
Jill the dead f hiMieii that lii\ uj) and <lo\\n 
the .slreti'^, to he hrouKht, and then ean-'ini; 
Them to he liaeUnd v«-rv small, In: pne 
them, mmplod with Itran, h’ae, and Ih-ih', 
io his l']lei>hanls to oat."— I'nitn, M.'l' Ull- 
(orifj elv.) 

e. ]tiUh. - “. - this (|iiairel was hardly 
ended when a j:ieat rumour of arms was 
heard from a (|ii.ii‘tcr when* the J’ortuiruesi* 
were still li^ditiui?. 'Phc cause of this was the 
iri'ival of 12,000 men, v\hom the Kiuj/ of 
Pren sent m i»iirsuit of tlu' l\iii|^ of Arrai-an, 
kuowincT that ho had fled that way Our 
peojile hasteiiinp np had a still .ind well 
foiij^lit eomhai witii tliem ; for althoiifh 
lhe\ were latii^ued w'lth the tij'ht whieli iiad 
lieen hardiN ended, those of Pren were so 
disheartened at sei'uii.' (he I'ortupiiO'e, 
whose steel lhe\ had already fe't tliat they 
wei'o fain to I'etin! " lUivniiOy J42. 'I’hi' 
author has Prom (j*. 132) and Porao (j‘. HO). 

I Also see iiudet AVA. | 

irrtrt. - “prone . . . has the ruins of an | 
util Unch trail rainn/ H, and iminodiutnh 
without Mir/, another with Tiai TtmUn'.' - \ 
a. lltxkrvy ill Jhilriitiipli , i 17‘k 

179.^) “ In the eveiiint;, m> boat hi'in}.; ' 

aliead, 1 readied tire eaty of Pttaiir-meir, or I 
Prome, . . . renowned in Hirniaii history.” ■ 
up. 238-9. I 

PROW, PARAO, «Slc., s. Tins word | 

.‘^eems to have a douhle orij^iii iii 
l^iUropeaii use ; the Malayal. pdrn, ‘a | 
I mat,’ and the Island word (eojiinion 
It) Malay, Javanese, and ]no.st l.iii^ua^ns 
«)f the Archijielago) prdtl prdhl. 
This is often specifically n])}>lied to a 
peculifir kind of galley, “Malay Prow,” 
hut (Irawfnrd defines it a.s “a general 
torin for ativ vessel, hiil. generally for 
small craft.” It is hard to distinguisli 
helween the, words, as ado]ited iii tin* 
earlier hooks, excejit by considering 
date and locality. 

1499. — “The King despatdieil to them 
a large boat, which they call pax4o, well 
manned, on hoard which he sent a Naire of 
his with an errand to the (/aptains. . . 
Correa, LendaXy J. i. 115. 

IfilO.— (At (Jalicui) “Some other small 
ships are called Paxuo, and they are I^Ih 
of ton paeon each, and are all of a piece, 
Jind go with tiara made of cane, and the 
most also is made of cane.” — VarOiema, 154. 


1510. — "The dtlicr IVtsmh said ■ ‘O 8ir, 
what shall wc do ' 1 ropliod : ‘Ijetu.s^o 

along this shfiro till wo find a parao, that is, 
a siimll bark.’ ’’ Hud, 2H9. 

1518.- “ Item , that any one iKissessing a 
'/ambuqiui (sno SAMBOOK) or a paxao of 
tu.s own and ilosiriiig to go in it may do so 
w'lth nil thnt holongs to him, first giving 
notice tW(» dtiys before to tho Ciiptain of the 
— Lm'o ilttH i'nnlef/itm <in Cidadr d» 
m Aii/tii. Orirnt. Fuscit. v. p. 7. 

I52.‘{, — “ When Doiu tSancho (Doni S.iiu-Iio 
.A nii(|uo'/i , SOL* Ctinra, li 770) went into 
Muarto fight with tins Heel of the King of 
limiaiu v\ln4‘h was insirie tho River, there 
nose a sipial! which upsit nil our paraOB 
. 111(1 lancharas at the bar mouth. 

Lnnluanni, tit dr I nil at, )> 

l.‘iM2 “ Nc\t da\c after the t'apil.iiiu! 
<Tcuernll with ull his men being ii kind, 
working upon the .sliip called IJcrrio, there 
1 line 111 two little ParaOB " (^ti^ttann/n (ti 
01 N. b ), f fi2-. 

158(1. “ 'I'he fifth and last festival, which 

is called Sapan Ifitntm, is one in which the 
King (of I’egu) IS cinharkod in the most 
beautiful paro, or boat, . . /iulln, 

f 122. 

KlOn (loll von (f 27 1 ) uses par6. 

,, “An how'll! after this comming a 
hoard of the hollaiulers came :i prawe or n 
callow fiom Mintani” — Mnldhluii's roz/ar/c, 
c 3(1’). 

1 1 till “’riic I’ortiiguese call their own 
caliots Naiiies {narinH) and those of the 
Malahnrs, PairaUB. Most of these vessels 
were (’hetil.s (see CHETTY), that is to snj 
merchant mcti, ltiimedialel.v on urmal tho 
M.iliihar.'. di'iw' up their PadOB or galliots on 
the hoacli " — Piii'uid dr /jUiul, llak Soc 
i. ;n.5. 

1 1623. — “ Jn the Morning w’e discern’d foiii 
ships of Malabar Rovers nenr the .shore (they 
called them ParoOB and they goe with Oars 
like our (riiloots or Foists.” /\ drlln, Vallr, 
Jiak. Hot. ii. 201.1 

Itifit). “(’on secroto preirio Lope tie 
Soare/, vein to hn teles, y gohornanrjolo i 
entraiido por iin rio, hallaton el ])oligro di! 
Cl* naves y oelrmta paraOB con muehu 
ge. {n resiielta > do valor.”— Aitn'a y ^Sottxa, 
..Iv/w, 1. fl(). 

1673. — “They arc owners of .several small 
Provoes, of the same make, and (/anooscs, 
cut out ol one entire I'ioee of Wood.” — 
AVi/rr, 20. Flst'whore (r.i/. 57, 59) he has 

PrOBB. 

1727. — “ I'ho Aiideniuncrx had a yearly 
' Ctystom to come to the NicoImii Islands, with 
j a great number of small PraWB, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many' of tlie poor Nico- 
bareans as thov could overcome.” — y| . 
UamdtoTt, ii. 65 [od. 1744]. 

1816. —“ . . . Prahu, a tenn under which 
tho Malays include every description of 
vessel."— AioiV-r. 1 , in As. Rea. xii 132. 

1817. — “The Chinese also have many 
brigs ... as well as native-built prallllB.” 
— Jam, i. 203. 
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IStiS. — “On Dofoniber 13th I wont on 
hoiinl a prau }«*iin(J for the Am iMlnncN.” — 
— ira//a(r, Muhty Anlti/t, 227 . 

PUCKA, :m 1|. Hind, ‘iipo, 

iiiatiuv, cooked’ ; and Ijciicc sidisUmlud, 
perinanciif., with many .sjutiI’h* apjduM- 
tions, oi wliicli exjini])lc.s have hccii 
piven under llie liahitiially eonlrasled 
term cutcha Ot-v.). One of the mo.^t 
comm'iu use.s in whicli I lie word has 
hecome spc<‘ific js that (»!’ a hnildinp 
of hrie-k and mortar, in tontivnli.^tuie 
tioii to one of inferioi maleriid, as of 
mud, mattinp, or timlim'. Thus : 

[17.at5. ", . adjacent houses ; all ol 

thorn of the stron^co'st Pecca work, and nil 
mont jiroof apauiMt our Mortal on ye Ikistioiis." 
Capf. (/rant, Rrport on Shye ty Cultutta, cd. 
by Col. Tfiniple, Ind. Ant., IHDO, p. 7. | 

17S1. “ 'I’he Tlonso, Cook-room, holtln- 

connah, podowu, , aru all pucka-iiinlt." 
-—In >St'i(in-Karr, i. 41. 

1824. — “A little alKivi) this honutiful 
stream, some miHorablo pucka sheds |>ointcd 
out the Company’s wnrohousos." Ileln), 
od. 1844, 1. 2r)9-60. 

1842. — “I obaervo that tln're are in the 
town (Dohli) muny buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India.” — Wrlhnytmi to I/i. 
Ellonborough, in Indian Adm "ol Id A'., 
p. 306. 

1807. - “Your Ijahoro inon have done 
nobly, 1 should like to embrace thei*i ; 
Donald, Roberto, Mar, and Dick are, ail of 
thorn, pucca truiuiis.”— Aord Aif/c/v/uv, in 

Lifr, ii. n. 

1860. — “. . . there is jio saror tost by 
which Ut measure the juos^ieritv of the 
peoi)h: than the nunibor of pucka houses 
that are bein^; built.” -lieport <>/' a Suh- 
(/vmmitU'^ on Proposed Indian Ccn.sus. 

This aiiplicalion has frivon rise to u sub- 
stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the e(Uii}io,sition used as 
cement and plaster. 

1727 — “Fort William v\a,s built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Prick and Mortar, 
called Puckah, which is a f l«»nij>t»sition «*f 
Brick-dust, Jjiiiie, Molasses, and cut Hemp, 
and when ii conics to be dry, it i.s as ban! 
and tougher than firm Stone or Brick.” - 
A. HavnUnn, ii. 19 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 7]. 

The word w.'ls also .sometimiiH u.st*d 
auhstaiitively for pnvku pice” (.see 

CUTCHA). 

c. 1817. — “ J am sure I strive, and strive, 
and yet last month I could only lay by eight 
rupees and four puckerB.” — Mn. Sherwotd’s 
Stories, 66. 

In (Stockdale’s) Indian Vocabulary 
of 1788 we find another substantive 
use, but it was perhaps even then in- 
accurate. 


1788. — “Pucka —A putrid fuvoj , generally 
faUil in 21 hours ” 

Another hiiliitual ajipliciitioii of 
pucka ami cutcha distingui.shen lu'- 
tweeu luo I'lasscs of W(*i}^lita ami 
mciksurcs The existi^icc of lAvofold 
wei^dit, the pucka .ser and the CUtcha, 
ii-sed to he very general in India. It 
was er|ually <ommon in Me(]ieval 
liiuroju*. Aimost, every cily in Italy 
had its libra and libra mltile 

(r.y. .see Rafufofti, 4, 34, 17)3, 22S, &,(•.), 
and vve »)iirM*l\es .still liavi* them, 
under the names of jmiuid uroirdupntu 
and pound Innj. 

1673.— “1’lic Maund Pucka .it Aqia is 

floublc as imii h (;is the Surat Mnvnd)." — 
A’/ //< )•, 2().a. 

1760. - “ Lu.s pacca cossoH . . . r()]>()ndent. 
a line lioue ih rUIo de France ” Ar'f. Edd 
w. 180 

1803 —“If the rice should he sent to 
(ioraygauni, it should be in Huttlcient quan- 
tilies to give 72 pucca seers for each load.” 

WdU nyton, ])>'>// (ed. 1SJ7), ii. 43. 

In the m'vl (|ii()bilioti the terms 
aiijdy to the lei)ij)()iai V or permanent 
charaetei- of the ajipoiiitmeiits he,ld. 

1H6(). -“.S'a.sea. W’ell, Miss, I dnii't woiulor 
y<.i.’it).so foiul ol him. lie iH such a sweet 
younr man, though he is cutcha. 'Phank 
goodness, my young man is pucka, though 
be 1 .S only a suboidin.'ite (lovernmcnt Salt 
(!howk<‘e ” - Tftcr/t/dii, Thr DaiH iinnindoK, 
222. 

TIm* remain iiig qiiolution.s are e\- 
amjiles of miseidlaneoiis use 

187)3. — “‘Well, .leiikyns, any now’.s'^’ 
‘Nothing pucka that iTcriow of.’”— (>a/- 
Jidd, 11 .^»7. 

18()6 1 eaniiol «idnro a swell, oven 

though his whiskers lire pucka." -- Trevehffin, 
The Dank Ihinyalon, in /'7e.s//-, Iwiii. 2^0. 

Tlie word lias siiread lo (diiiia ; 

“ I>is pukka .siijg-.song ninkeo show 

Bow smart inlm make mistfiko, galow. ” 
Jjiltind, Ptdyin Eny/tdi Siny-Somj, .M. 

PUCKAULYj S. ; idsoPUCKAUL. 

Hind, pakhdll, ‘a water-carrier.’ In 
N. India the priLhdl [Skt. payas, ‘water,’ 
khafln, ‘skin’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox -hide) of some 20 gallons 
content, of which a pair are c.arried 
by a bullock, and the pakiulll is the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
the water thus. In the Madras Ilrill 
Regulations for 1785 (33), ten puckaliefi 
are allowed to a battalion. (See also 
Williamson’s V. M. (1810), i. 229.) 
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[ir»38. — Roforririfjr tf» thu pri'piiratioiiH ft>r 
the siego of Dm, “ which tlioy hr(lu^^ht. from 
.ill Ihc wells oil tho island by all tho 1 Hillocks 
tht'V could collect wiih their water-skins, 
wduch llu'y cull pacals — Coiifn, 

Dec. V. iJk. m. oh. 2. j 

17^0 “ Thun* #i another very nei'cssary 

e'^tableJluncTd to the European cni-jis. whicli 
IS two buccaliea lo each cnniliaiu these aii! 
two laip-e le.'ithern ior hdldnio’ water, 

‘.liiiiL'' upon the hack ol a hiilhn-k 
V j\(a Itifn’i', lX.'J. 

ISO'i “II hrouf’jhl h\ lneaIl^ 

.if hulloik.- in K.illu'rn e;ilh ■! her. 

puckally Imps, a certain nuinher oi winch 
isaltaehed to every icpinicnt and parri‘'iin 
in Indiji. lil.aclc fellows ealh-cl Puckauly- I 
boys .ire einiiloyod to fill the liafr-., and | 
iln\e the hullocLs to the .juarters of the- 
dilVereiit hairopeans." — f Vv/o/», 102. 

P^OI “ It would he ii niueh hetler 
.in I’lceiuent (o |jivn the. .I'ljutaut,'- of eorp.s I 
.in allowance' of 20 nipc'cs ]ier nii‘n.s;iin, to | 
supply two puckalie nic-n, and twohiillocks 
wiih hae , tor each eompaiiy." - H r/initifini, 
111. .''•0" 

l.sl:t - ‘In eitie.s, in the annie.s, and with 
lairopeaii'- on eountrji e\cursion,, the w.ilei 
for (Iriiikiiitj IS nsii.illy tamed in liiif.'e 
loathc'r hap.s called pabaillies, foniuul l\ 
the entire skin of an o\ ’ /'Va/i.v, (/,. Aftm 

11 I 10 , 1 2nd ed i. Ilaj. 

]‘'I2. “I lost no tune in eoiihdi nti.dl} 
eoiuimimeatinp with (.'apt Oilier on the 
Mih|eel of liyinp some e\|»oriiiifnt‘ as to 
the pussihilily of eonveyin^>; enipt} ‘puckallR* 
and ‘musBUcka’ hy sea to Siu'/.’’ -Sn (/. 
Art/, HI, in hlllriiixunufjlt's ! ml 219. 

[LSnO.- “Ihi tho reverse Hank of i omjianies 
inareh the Pickalliera, oi men drnini; hul- 
locks', c.'irryinfjr lar^'o leather hajfs tilled with 
water . . J/irriii, Trn ymr^ 
ill li.'k'), I 

PUCKEROW, V. Tlii.s is ]n(i|>erly 
llu* iiiipiiral.ive of l.lie lliihl. verb 
juJerdtHf, ‘ to cfiuse to lu* .si'i/ed,’ imkrdn, 
‘cause him to be .seized’; or jierliaps 
more correctly of ti coiiijamiid verb 
pnhu'uoy ' seize and come,’ oi‘ ni our 
idiom, ‘ Oo jiud .seize.’ Vi\i\. puckmnn 
beloiips e.s.seTiti.'illy to tlie tlitilecl of tile 
Kuro]>ean soldier, and in that become.s 
of Itself a verb ‘to 2fuckrrniL\’ i.e, to lay 
bold of (freuerally of a reealeil.i.'iiit 
native). ’Pile conversion of ibe Hind, 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
innnitive, ia not imeominoii ; comjMire 
bunow, dumbeow, gubbrow, lugow, 
itc. 

186«.—“ Fanny, 1 nni cutcha no lonpor. 
yurcly yon will allow u lover who is pucka 
to puckero I Thr Jhnrk liitiiyo- 

ime, 390. 

PTOttATAN, n.p. The name of 
a very old seaport or Malabar, which 


has now lea.sed to have a ]»l.'i(*e in the 
Maji.s. Jl l.'y between ( laniiaiiore and 
(lalieiit, anil must liave been near the 
Waddakare of K. .lohnston’s Koyal 
Atlas. (Tt a]‘pe;irs in llie map in 
TiOgaii’s M(ti(thar as Putnppulanam or 
l‘nt(ipptin(tiii.\ The name is Tamil, 

' Pndnpattuha^ ‘New (_’il \ ’ Com]»are 

I true foriii uf Pondicherry. 

I c. filfi. — “The m().st imtiihli! pi, ice., of 
, Ir.ule lire these . . . und then five marts of 
' M lie from whicli jieppei is exported, ti 

wii I’.irti, JManpMniih (see MANGALORE) 
.''sul.ipalnna, .N'ldojuitami, Pudopatana. . . 

— f'ov«i(/v hu/.i 'i, Hk. M. (see in 
('/(f/mi/, kc. ]> cKxviii.). 

e 1:512 - ‘ ‘ Buddfattan, which is a eon- 
.sider.ihle city, situated 141011 a ^^reat estuary. 

. . . The h.jveii of tins city is one of the 
liiiest ; tlu: w'.'iter is f/ond, the hotel nut lu 
iihiind.iiit , iiiid is exported thonee to India 
.111(1 (’lima ' /liH Hill Ilia, iv. 87 . 

c. 1420. — “A .pia 1 iirsus se clii'liUs vi^inli 
terrestri viA, eoiitiilit iid urhem fKirtunupie 
mantimiiTn nomine Pudifetaneam. " — (^onti, 
ill i’offijio, (If Vat, Pint 

1.71(5 “ . . And jitissm^ those plaee.s 

.vou eomo lo 11 nvei i.illcd Pudiipatan, in 
which there i.s .1 piod jil.iee having many 
Moorish uiuri'hanls who jio'-scss a multitude 
of ships, and here hetrius ll»e Kingdom of 
(’alii'iit.” Jlailxt'd, in Itatimsit), i. f. ,*{]]/'. 
.Soo also m Stanley’s Iknhos.i Pudopatani, 
and m 7’o///ti/ «/ Mupihn/, n, oy Rowlandson, 
J*p. 71, 177, where the n.ime (Bud/atlan) is 
uusroatl Buduftun. 

I PUG, s. llnid. /Ill//, Skt. padal'fi, 
‘a foot’; 111 Anglo-hidi.'in itse the 
ioolmarkb ol an aniniiil, .such as a 
tiger. 

jl8:5 l. — . . snnpiiinc w'o were .some- 
times on tlie report of a Inira pug from the 
shikaree ’’ Oilmt. B/xat. Mag. reprint 
1.S7:5, ii. 178. 

|].882.— ]^ru.sently 1 he lar^jo square ‘ pug ’ 
of the tiger we were m -oareh of appeared." 
— * '■•(I’.raow, T/iirt'-'i Fot/.f, 30.1 

PUGGRY, PUGGERIE, s. Hind. 
p(igf% ‘a turban.’ TJie term being 
often u.sed in eollocjUiaJ for a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round tJic hat 
in turban -for 111, to jirotect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of late years made tlicir way to 
England, and may be .seen in London 
shop-windows. 

c. 1200.— “PrithirAja . . . wore n pagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
taro. Ill his cars ha wore poiirls ; on his 
nock a jiearl nooklnoo."— CTiaHiZ Bardai 
E.T. by Beamm, Jiul. Aid. i. 282. 

[Ifi27— “. . I tind it is tho common 
mode of tho Eastern People to sbavo tho 
head all save a long lock which suporstitiously 
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they leave at the very U)]), Huch especially 
as wear Turbans, Mandils, Dustars, ami 
Puggarees ” — 'S'//- T. Ih'rhcrt, od 1G77. 
p 140.] 

1673.— “They are dintingnishod, some 
according to the consanguinity they cltiiin 
with Mahomet, ns a Siad is akin to that 
Imposture, and therefore only assurue.s to 
himself a (Ireen Vc.=t and Puckery (or 
Tiirhat). . . ."-/'Vvo, 93; Iconip. 113J. 

16SM. . . . with a Puggaree or Turl>.inl 

upon their Heads.” — ih'intjUm, 311. 

1S71. — “ 'J’hey (the Negro I’olico in 
Doin.irara) used fre(|iiently to he, tiirneil 
out to ))arado in (Tocjrge 'J'owu streets, 
dressed in n neat uniform, with while 
puggries framing in their ehon\ faces.’ 

Th‘ (^niih)\ 

FUGGY, llui' 1. jUKfl (iHll 111 

Shakes] lear’s Diet , nor m IMal.ts), From 
paff (see PUG), ‘ idie foot ’ A ]irole.s 
.sioTial Iraeker; the iifinie of a casl.e, 
or rather HU oi ciijiatioii, whose ini.siiiess 
is to trai'k 1hieve,s hv Footmarks ami 
the like. On the system, see Ihuinn^ 
Sind RpmCilcd^ i. 180 avv/^. 

[1824. — “ 'Fhcre arc in some of t he ilistnets 
of Central India (ns in (liuerat) puggees, 
who have Miiall foe.s on the \illage, and 
whose hiusincss it ih to trace thieves l»\ the 
print of their feet." — Afa/ntfm, (U'nttnl /iidni, 
2nd cd. ii. 19, J 

1879. — “Good puggies oi trackor.s .should 
he cm])loyo(l to tollfiw the dacoits during 
the daytime.” — I'nufs of India, Ovcrl md 
Sup] it., May 12, ji 7. 

PUHUE, POKE, PYRE, s. 

Hind. /irth-a?', pahr, from Skt. 

‘A Fourth jiait of the (hiy atirl of tlie 
iiigdit, a Avateli ’ or spae.e of 8 qharls (see 

GHURRY). 

c. *'ir)20. — “The natives of llmdost.m 
divide the night and day into tK» parts, e;u-li 
of which they denominide .i oVon ; they 
likcwi.se divide the iiiglit into I }»art.s, and 
the day into the snuie immhor, each of 
which they call a Pahar or wnt<h, which 
l.ho PoraiaiiH call a Pds." — Jinher, 331. 

[e. l.^»90. — “ 'I’he Hindu j)liiloHo]ihcr.s divide 
the day and night into four parts, each of 
which they call a pahr." Alrt, od. Jiui //, 
iii. 15. 1 

1633.—“ Par.” See under GHURRY. 

1673.™ “ Pore.” See under GONG. 

1803.— “ I have Home Jasooses selected 
by Col. Ch brahmin for their stiijiidity, that 
they might not jiry into Htatc secrets, who 
go to Sindia'H eam]), remain there a phaur 
in fear.*. . .”—M. ElphinMoue, in Llf*\ i. 62. 

pulA, 8. Ill Tamil jrillai^ Malayal. 
'pilla^ ‘child’; the , title of a superior 
•class of (so-callcd) Sudras, [especially 


cumums]. In (Vn*liiii nml Trav.uicore 
it c*orres]»oiids with Ndiinr (see NAIR). 
It IS granted liy the sovereign, and 
earrie.s exemjilion from cufltomar\ 
manual lahoiir. 

1553. — “. . . pulas. v^o are the gcutle- 
iiien” [julttlffos). -C(istai,!ii iii(, iv. 2. 

fl72<). “ti Sagii.ite <pic o Cominendoi 
tinha roiuctido como gnstnrive arriim e ns 
Pulamares lemo - 1 n ri-ci-hul.” Hiifijuation, 
m Loi/ii,i, in. 13.] 

PULICAT, n.p- A town on tin* 

Almiras cotisi, wliicli was long the sc.it 
of a hnlcli f.ieloiw. JJp.^ (laldwells 
11 . line friend Scsluigin S.isiri gi^e'- 
llie ])ro]ier name ;i,s H.injii, ‘old 

Vidkadii oi ^'cl kmln,’ t In' ki.sl a plan*- 
n.ime mentioned in llie 'I'aiiul Siviitc 
Ttnirani (sci* also ^^denll|ll below j. 
['J'lie Mudnin Glim'i. gives PaOnivviL- 
‘old HCrK la forest,,’ wliidi is loi- 
roboialed ]i\ Dr llnlt/seli {hjiKfKt/ilnif 
i. ;k)s) I 

l.'ill* “.\u<l hi'c.iu.i la' h.nl it miiLli iii 
cli.irge to olitain all tlic Inc (dhitn) tli.at he 
I'oiild, the (owcnior Icnrumg trorn ruci 
chants til, it much ol i( was lirmight to tin* 
Const of Clioroiiinmlcl by the v»'sscl.s ot 
Ik'gn and Mnrtah.m winch visited tlial const 
to i roc'urc jiaintcd cloths aud other coloured 
goods .siicli ns arc made in Paleacate, 
which i.s oil the const of ( 'bonimnndcl, 
w’hi'iice the tr.idc'rs with whom the (Tovcriior 
spoke hronght it to ('ocliiu, he, Jinving got 
good iiiformntioii on the whole mnttcr, scut 
a eertiiiu h'rolcutiiie (.i/f, Jrohntim) called 
I'ero li'^croco, whom he knew, and who w. is 
gcMid lit. trade, to ho factor on the eo.i't 
of ( 'hoiomandcl. . , ." — f'orrm, ii. 567 

1.533. “'J’lie said Armoriiuu, having 
alreiuly bcou at the city of Paleacate, W'hn li 
Is in the I’rovmce of (.'horomnndcl and tho 
Kingdom of Pinna, ga, when on hin way to 
Pengiik and hnvmg mfotmation of the 
jilaco where the body of S. Thoiniis was 
said to be, and wtiori they arrived at 
the iiort of Paleacate the wind was against 
iheir going on. . . .” — Jianus, lit. vn 11. 

[Hill,— “3’he Dutch had settled a factory 
at Pellacata,"— Dnnii'rr.'i, LnitfirH, i. 133; in 
Font ft', ii. 83, Pollicat.] 

1726. — “ 3‘hen we como to Pa! learn TlWrt/?» 
Caddoe, called by us for shortnoHa Pallea- 
catta, which means in Malubara ‘The oltl 
FortreHs,’ thougli nioHt commonly wo culT 
it Casflt (Jdilrln.” — Vafrntij7i, Choroni. 18. 

,, “The route I took was along the 
strip of country between PortO NoVO and 
Paleiaoatta. This long journey I travelled 
on foot ; and preached in more than a 
hundred iilaces. . . .” — Letter of the jkw- 
ntomirt/ Schult^e, July 19, in Notice* if 
Madras, Sic., p. 20. 

1727. — “ Polioat ia the next Place of Note 
to the City and (Colony of Fort St George. 
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. . . ]t is fltrcii|^t lined with two Forts, ono 
contiuiis a few Dutch aoldiors for a (Jar- 
nsoii, the other is rommaiided by an OflRccr 
liclonping Ui the MoifiU." — /I. Hami/ton, 
1. 372, (od. 1744J. 

[]MJ3 — “Pulecat handkerchiefs” Sec 
under PIECE GOODS.] 

PULTUN, Iliud. a cor- 

nipt.KUj <d Iiutf((/io/i, ]»<>sHiMy with 
Sfiinc roiilusir'u <)i j)liit,ion oi /»r7o/o//. 
Till' S India foviii is jiaiituhm^ iHiUdom 
Ti is till' Msii.il word fm a 

1 't‘^diuciit of ii,i1i\t‘ iidniitry ; iL is 
iii'ViT ajijilii'd to OIK- of hhu-ojieaiis. 

1800. “All I can say is that I am ri'iuly 
jinmi-d, and that if all matlcr.s hmiI I .shall 
ir<' nil with a dreadful explosion, and '^hall 
inoludily df-stroy some campoOB and pultonB 
which luivc been indiscreetly ]mshi'd aoros.s 
the Kistna ' -d . llV/Zcs/o/ to 7'. J//o/ro, in 
\tf Munm, by A ! lm(hno(, Ixix. 

nSO.'i. — “ I know lots of Sahilis in a pul- 
toon a+ liareilly ” — Mrx Vilkige 

T>ih‘.s (UiA Jdii'jl' Triujedlus (iO j 

PULWAH, PULWAR, s. Om* of 

tin* iiatiM* boats used oij the rjver.sof 
llciijral, earning .some 12 to 15 t.ous. 
IJmd. iKthiar. [For a drawing set* 
(hinsoHy JItliar I'UUajt: Lift'y ]n 42.] 

1737) — “. . . We observed a boat which 
h.'id eoiiiu out of Samhno rivet, m.'iUiufj for 
the eoimiiarulant dolacheil tw'o 
li^ht pulwaarB after hor. . . ."—Ilo/vu-lf, 
/list. Kiviitif, &e.. i 00. 

1 1707. - . . a I’eon cuiiio twice to 

^oon-^^olah, to apjily for polwars. . . 

— Ven'ht, Vhw (>/ linu/al, App. 1117.1 

1780 “Besides this boat, a i?oiitlciuan 
IS e-onerally attended by two others , a pul- 
Wah for the acconimodation of the kitchen, 
and a .smaller boat, a paunchwav ” (<|.v.). — 
7/.W.7.V,, p. 3il. 

178‘2, — “To be sold, Three New Dacca 
Pulwars, 00 feet loii^f, with HoUh 0 .s in the 
middle of each ." — ladUi (Jazettf, Au^. 31, 

18‘24. — “ 'I'ho ffhAt offered a scone of bustle 
and vivacity which I by no monn.s expected. 
Tlioro were .so many budgerows and pul- 
wan, that wo had conNiderable ditficulty 
a mooring place.” — Jffber, ed. 1844, 

1860. “The Pulwar ia a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and loss rusticity of character, some- 
times used by a single traveller of humble 
means, and at others servos as cmh-lmit 
and accommodation for servants accompany- 
ing ono of the largo kind of boats. . . — 

a rant. Rural Lite in Btngal, p. 7, with an 
illustration. 

PULWAUN, 8 . P. — H. pahlivdn, 

[which properly means ‘a native of 
ancient Persia’ (see PAHLAVI). Mr. 
3 A 


Skeat iiute.s that in Malay the V’ord 
becomes palddn'uti, jirobahly from a 
confusion with Malay awan^ ‘to figlit’]. 
A chamjiioii ; a ])rofe.ssed wie.stler or 
man of strimglh. 

11753. - “ . . the fourth, and least 

nunionuis of tho.so bodies, wore choice men 
of thi) PehlevauB. ...” Ilium a ij, iii. J04. 

1 18] 3. — ‘ When lii.s body has by thc.so 
means imbibud an additional portion of 
vigour, ho i.s dignified by the apjiollatKiii 
of Puhlwan " — liimnihtna, Li tters, ed. ]8i»2, 
V 165.1 

1S28 — “I ridded a pehliv&n or prizo- 
tightei, a negro who.so tci'th were filed into 
saws, of a toiu})cr us feiocioiis as bis aspect, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
the ground, carrj ., jncka.ss, dovour a sbeop 
whole, oat tire, and make a fountain of his 
iiLsidc, so as to act us a s}»out.” — Ilojji 
/{film in ICiv/laml, i. 15. 

PUN, .s. A (.'crtani mimher of 
cowries, generally 80 ; Hind. pumt. 
(See under COWRY). The Skt. froja is 
‘a stake ])layefl for a jirice, a sum,’ and 
lienee both a com (wlieiice fanam, 4 .V.) 
and a certain amount of c()wrie.s. 

1551. — “Pone.” (Sec under PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1083.— “ 1 was this day advised that Mr. 
(’h.nrnock putt ofl Mr. (Vwrios at 

34 pund to }c Uupcc in payment of all yo 
I’eoiis and Servants of the Factory, whoroos 
38 pundB are really bought by him fur a 
Huiroc. . . ."—llrdyrs, Ihuri/, Oct. 2; | Huk. 
Hoc. 1 . 122J. 

1760. “Wo now take into consideration 
th« relief of tlm nionial servants of this 
Settlement, respecting the exorbitant price 
of labor exacted from them by tailors, 
washermen, and barbers, which upjtoar in 
near a fpiadruple (prolportion compared 
with the prices ])aid in 1755. Agreed, that 
after the 1st of April they be legulated a» 
follows : 

“ F tail**! to demn Jil for making : 

1 Jamma, mure than 3 annas. 

***■*■» 

1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cow'rios. 

No washerman : 

1 corge of pieces, 7 pun of cowries. 

No barber for shaving a si ngle person, 
more than 7 gundas”'(Hoo COWRY). — Ft. 
W’lf/lnm Goniiiii., March 27, in Long^ 209. 

PUNCH, s. Tims beverage, accord- 
ing b) the received etymology, waa 
named from the Per.s. jianj, or Hind, 
and Mahr. pdneh, both meaning,* five ’ ; 
hecttiwe comjiosed of five ingredients, 
viz. nrrac.k, .sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may be. considered 
to give something like historical 
evidence of its origin ; hut there is 
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also something of Indian idiom in tin* 
suggestion. Thus a famous horse- 
medicine in LTjiper India is known 
as hattlu, hecaiise it is supposed to eon- 
taiii 32 (‘ ’) ingredients. Seliiller, 
in his Vunncldud^ s^icrithdng triitli to 
tro])e, omils the spice and makes the 
ingredients only 4 : “ Vier Ijllenientc 
liinig gesellt, Ihldeii d.is Lelxui, liauen 
<lie We,ll.’' 

Tile (ireeks also had a “ Punch,” 
vfVTairXba, as is shown in the (piola- 
tion from Atlienaeiis. Their mi.\tiire 
does not sound inviting Litfn' gi\es 
the etymology correctly from tlie !*crs. 

i)Ut the T) elements a ht frnn^‘it is, \ 
as te.a, sugai, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel, — no wutiT therefore ' 

Some such compound a]»)>ears to 
have heen in use al the heguiiiing (tf 
the 17th (ciiiury umlei- the name of 
Larkin ((|.v.) lioth llnti h and Fiem h 
tra\c]lci\s in the East during that 
cimtiiry celehrate the heverag* under 
a variety of nanie^ wlinh amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the ve.ssid in 
which it was hrewed. And tliis coni- 
hiiiation in the form of Bole-ponjis 
was adopt e(l as the title of a Miscellany 
puhlished in IHrj], hy 11. Meredith ^ 
Parker, a Bengal civilian, of local 
rejiute for his literary and drama lac 
tastes. He liad lost sight of the 
original aiithorit.ies for the term, and 
his quotation is fai- ristray. \Vc give 
t, hem correctly heloy . 

c. 210. — “On the fojist of the Seirrhn at 
Athena he (Aristodeniii.s ou Pindar) ssiyh u 
race was rim tiy the young men. 'J’hey ran 
this race carrying onch a vine-branch liidcm 
with graiJuH, sncJi as i.s culled ,'inch}ts ; and 
they nin from the temjile of Dionysus to 
that of Athena Seiras And the winner 
receives a cup .such us is cullod ‘Five-fold,’ 
and of this ho ]»artakcs joyously with the 
band of his comrades. But the cuj* is 
called 7rc(»Ta7r\6o hoenuse it contains win<‘ 
and honey and choose and flour, and a little 
oil ."—Athrmu'us, Xr. xcii. 

1638. — “This voyage ((iornliroon to Surat) 

4 . . we accomplished in 19 day.s. , . . Wo 
drank English boor, Spanish sack, French 
wine, Indian spirit, and good English water, 
and made good Palepunsen."— 

(Dutch ed. 1658), p. 24. 'J^he word Pale- 
punzen seems to have puzzled the English 
translator (.lohn Davis, 2nd od. 1669), who 
had “excellent good sack, Knqiish beer, 
Frnfirh jvinos, A rak, and othn’ rffi'edment*. ” 

<p. 10). 

1658. — “BoUepon^e est vn mot Anglois, 
qui signifle vne Imuhhou dont les Anglois 
ysent aiix Indes fuito do aiicro, sue do 
limoD, eau de vie, fleur de nmscade, et 


biscuit r<»ty .” — Dv (a ed. 

1657, p. 534. 

[1658. — “Arniiod this plueo where found 
the Beznr almost Burnt and many of the 
Heoplo almost sbinied for want of Foode 
which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Oliarnock 
and my Selfc, but not hoc much as the 
ahsonco of yonr ( 'ouqtaiiy, which \^yls h.iuo 
often renicmbcrod in u howlc of the clucro^t 
Punch, hauing noc Imttor Iii([iior."— 7^/7. v, 
Hak Soc. 111. cxiv.J 

1659. “Furs Drittc, Pale bunze gctitn 
lirct, von halh Wasser, hiilh Brant w cm. 
dreyssig, viemg Tamonicii, cJcicn Korulci.i 
ausge.sj)cyut werdoii, und cm woriig Ziii lici 
eingeworfon ; wic (lein (icsL-lim.'ick so .m 
gonehm nicht, also »inch <lcr tJcsimdlu'ii 
nicht.” — Stiar, ed. 167li, 60 

j [1662 “ ATnong''t ot hci sjHi'ituoiis dnnk-. 

as Punch, Ac, Ihoy g.n'- ii" i'aimric ili.iT 
! had been carriod tf) :ind fm from the Indu^ 
j which w.'is imlecd mcoiii)),ir.tltlv g'«.d " 

1 IJietip), lharii, Jan. 16. | 

1 c. 1666 “ No.lnmoiiis (iepiii- qii'ils (U-s 

I Anghrts) (Hit donne urdiv, aussi bion <|ti(' 
lies lli*llan<lois, (juc leurs nimji.agcs nc 
! boivont jiomt tant dc Bouleponges . . . il 
I n'y a j>as taut do mnladie-,, et il no Icm 
meurt plus tant rle inoiidc. Bouleponge 
est un eertan* ’oreuvago conipo-c d’arac . 
nvoc du .sue de Imions, do I'eaii, til un I'cn 
de nmsoiulc nin'e ^h•s^us . il est .I'sc/ 
agrt*phlo au gout, nuns e’est la pi'stc dii 
'•orjis et thi la sauttk”-- , od. 172 5, n 
:iJ5 (Eng. Tr p. Ml) , [cd 411 j. 

1670.— “J>och aLs men /ekorc aiidcrc 
drank, die /ij Paleponts noeinen, daar- 
tus.schen drinkt, zo word hot nuiiat enigsins 
geweert." — 9. Also at p. 27. 

“Palepunts " 

Wo fmd tills Idimdcr of the cimi- 
])()uiir] word tniiisjiortcd again !<> 
England, and cv]ilainc(l as a ‘Laid 
i word,’ 

1672. — Padre Vinconzt* Muna doserdirs 
the thing, but witliout a name : 

“There are many fruites to which the 
[ Iltdlandcrs und the English add a curtum 
beverage that they compound of lenuai 
juice, ntpia-viluo, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
tiucnch their thirst, and this, in my belief, 
oiigiueiits not a littlo the evil influence." - 
p. 103. 

1673. — “At Nerule is the best Ara,li or 
Ntpa (hoc NIPA) d.p UiHi, with which the 
English on this Coast make that enervating 
Liquor called Paunoh (which is Indodun 
for Five), from Five lugroilients ; as the 
Physicians name their Comiwisition iJiapenfi' ■ 
or from four things, J kiat,‘ssai'on." — Frwi-, 
157. 

1674. — “ Palapuntz, a kind of Indian 
drink, consisting of Agm-vitai^^ Rose-water, 
juyee of Citrons and Sugar." — Uhssogmphiu, 
Ac., by T. E. 

[1075. — “Drank part of their Ixiules of 
Punch (r liquor very strange to me)."— 77. 
Twngfy Diurff^ June 1.] 
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UiSii. — “Some (of the (Jhiiioae in Batavia) 
jilwo .soil Sugar-beer, as well us cookod disho.s 
and Sury (.soc SURA), arak or Indian 
bnindy ; wherefrom they make MusmU'and 
Follepons, n.s tho Knglifihmon call it.” — 
yi.ntho{l\ Zee en Laiit-JU'ize, ii. ‘J17. 

IfiH.S. — . . Our owno })ooplo ami ma- 
nners who :iro now very niiintnoiis, and 
insolent among ns, jiml (bv ri'asoii of Punch) 
4'\iir\ da} give d ■^Mr ham*'. ” - 

Full II. Get ; [llak .So^. i J^}|. 

IdHS. , . fhi.' .soldiers a.s niLirv as 

Punch could make thorn." — In lIV/o/v, i 
1S7. 

IdHi) “ I’long.il (AimUI 1-. nnieh strongor 
spirit th.'in thiit of 0(»a, ihi>’ both :iro made 
use (»f }»_v the Kurojas ins ni making Punch." 

‘2d7-S. 

Idhl. -- “If UUN man comes mto a vie 
iii.dlmg house to drink punch, ho ma> 
<lemand one (]Uart good Ooa nrnf,, half a 
pniind of sugar, and half a junt of good 
lime water, and make his own punch . . 

Outer Jlool of Jloiiitnui (for/., quoted b\ 

281 . 

170' “Un bon ie]»as eh< ' les Anglais 
m sc fail point .saiis Ik nine ponse qn'o i .sort 
<laus un gr.imi ^ase ." — Snni Jjinlliii^ !'«//. 
on r (innide’i Judrs, 20 . 

1771 -- “ Hence every one (at Madras) 

h. i^ i1 in his J’owur to eat well, tho’ he can 
allord no other laqiior at .Meals tlmn 
Punch, Nvhicli i.s the eommon Drink .uiiong 
Kiiropeiuis, and here made in the greatest 
I’orfeetion." InKii/n, 22. 

1721. - "Next to hroms, no Liipior de- 
serves more to bo .stigmatised and banished 
from the Ke])asts of the Tender. Voletnd!~ 
non/, and ,Shuliou^, than Punch." — o. 
Fhii/ne, An JChkii/ on IFohh ond l.omjerdi/, 
P uH. ^ ■ 

]7tM. — “ De.s quo I’Anglais cut eesse do 
m.ingor, lo Paria ... Id nn «igne ii sa 
feiiinio, (jiii apporin . nne grande ealo- 
bassc jiloinc do punch, <ju'olle avoit jire- 
par^^, pendant Ic sonjier, avec de I’eau, et 
<lu JUS de eitrou, ot du jus ile eannu chs sucre, 

■ ■ — 7i. de NV. /’inn’, Claiinniere in- 

dnniw, r>6. 

PUNCH-HOUSE, s. All Iim oi 

Tavern ; now Uic term is chiefly iLSed 
hy iiatdveb (.sometinies in the hyl»rnl 
I'oriii Punch-ghar, [which in Vj]»j)cr 
India i.s now traii.sferred to the meet- 
ing.jilaee of a Miiniciiial Board]) at the 
Pie.sideiiey towns, and a])plied to lioitses 
Ireipiented hy seamen. Formerly the 
Word was in general Anglo-Indian 
use. [In the Straits the Malay Fanc- 
lytiift ia, according to Mr. Skeut, still 
in use, though obolescent.j 

1 1661. — . . the Commandore viaiting 
us, wee delivering him another examination 
of a Persee (Panee), who kept a Punch 
home, where tho murder was committed. 

• • •” — Forrest, Bmnimit Lettem, Home Serieg, 

i. 189.] 


1671-2. — “H is likewise etiordered and 
declared hereby that no V'lctuallar, Punch- 
house, or other house of Entertainment 
.shall ho jiormitted to uiake stoppage at tlio 
l»!iy day of their wages. , . . ' — /in/e.<., in 
w'/ieelei, iii. 428. 

1676. — Major Pu(:klo’.s “ Propo.sals to tho 
Agent about tho young nmn at Motchlo- 
pat'im 

“Th.'it some petn.uiary mulct or fine be 
impu.sed . . . for ini.sdetnoanour.s. 

* * * if 

“6 (Joirig if. Punch or Rack-houBCB 

witli »ut loai V or warrantable oconsion. 

“1'rnbii.ng any o1 tho Company’s Peons 
ot .servanm." 

A IT -fr -If « 

— Ill Notes and Jtiifs., No. J. p. ■10 

1688. "... at hiH return b) Achon ho 

constantly Iroquoiitod iiii Englisli Punch- 
house, spending his (toWI very froolj." — 
/hiin/fiei, 11 . DM. 

,, “Ml'S’, rriincis, wife tf) tho Into 

IjU!nttani.iii. Krancis kilhul at Hoogly by the 
M(»ors, made it her petition that she might 
keep ji Punch-house for her uiaintonanco." 

In Whahr, 1 . 181. 

1697 — “Monday, 1st Apnl . . . Mr. 
Choosely having in a Punch-house, upon u 
(piarrcl of Words, drawn his .Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, In l»oth doth ow-n 
and jn.stify tho drawing of tlm nwonl . ; . 
it thorcupfin ordered not to wear ii sword 
while here.’’— In Wlo’efei, i. 320. 

1727. — “. . . t>f lute rif .sn.all rtiiuK .uid 
Charge have been bestow'cd on its Buildings 
(of the Fort at Telhchory) ; but for what 
Reason 1 know not . . . unless it bo for 
small Vos.soIs ... or to proteet tho (Jom- 
pany-’s Ware house, and a .small Punch- 
house that stands on tho Sea-.shore. ...” 
--J. llanidton i. 299 [od. 17441. 

1789. — “Many . . . are obliged to take 
11)1 their residenee in dirty punch-houses. ” 

A/nnro’s Narndive, 22. 

1810. ““'J’ho best hou.se of that de-serip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
iMimmonly culled Punch-houses." — ir#y//a;u- 
so;/, V.Af. i. 13.*). 

PCNCHAYET, s. Hiiul. panrhOyat, 

irmw jfdnch^ ‘five.’ A council (pro- 
]>crly of b tKiTsous) assembled as a 
(V)urt of Arbiter.s or Jury ; or as a 
committee of the j)eo])le of a village, 
of the mem I levs ot a Oaste, or what- 
not, to decide on que.stion.s intereatiiig 
the body generally. 

1778.—“ The Ilonoumbfe William Houn- 
WY, Esq., /*residenl uiid Oorernor of Jin 
Majesty' » Castle and Island of Jiotnhaif, Ac. 

“The humble Petition of the Managera 
of tho Panchayetof Pursis at Bombay. ..." 
— Dtmmhhai Framjl, If. of tlu Farsts, 1884, 
ii. 219. 

1810.—“ The Parseea . . . are governed 
by their own panchalt or village Council. 
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Thti wuni panchalt liiuntll} means a (\)iincil 
of five, but that of the Uiiebpos in Bombay 
consiatH of ttiirieeii of the [)nncii)al mer- 
chants of tho soot ." — Maria frrahum, 41. 

181.‘i.--“'J’ho carpet of justico was spread 
in the lar^o open hall of tho durbar, where 
the arbitrators assembled : there 1 always 
attended, arul ojrroeably to ancient custom, 
referred the decision to n panchaeet or jury 
of live ]>ersous." — Porh^v, Or. uMnn., ii. IJ.'iU , 
[in 2 nd ed. (ii. 2) PanchautJ. 

lSUb- “The punchayet itself, althoujjh 
in all but villiipo causes it has the defects 
before ascnbed to it, jiossosscs many ad- 
vauLay^es. The intimate acfpiaintaiice of 
tho members with tho snhj«ict in dispiitn, 
and in many cases with the character's of 
the parties, must have made thuir decisions 
fre(]ucntly correct, and . . . the judyrcs 
beinyf drawn from the liody of the pec'ph!, 
could act on m* princij)les that were ii(»t 
perierully understood." — hU in 
ii. H9. 

1821.—“! kept u]i punchayetB because 
1 found them ... I still think that the 
punchayet should on no acciiimt lio 
dropped, that it is an excellent institution 
for nispensint^ jiLstice, and in keeping up | 
the principles of justice, which arc less ’ 
likely to be obaorvi'd among a people to 1 
whom the administration tif it is not at all 
intrusted."— 124. i 

1826. — . . when he returns assiunble I 
a pimchayet, and give this cause patient | 
attention, seeing that Hybatty has justice." | 
— PandiiraiKj Iltirl, 81 ; [ed. 1^78, i 42). 

1882. — Bengal Itogu. VI. of this year! 
allows the judge of tho Sessions C!ourt to | 
call in tho alternative aid of a punchayet, ! 
in lieu of iibse.ssors, and so to disponrtc w’lth I 
tho futwa. Soo LAW-OFFICER. 

IS.'lIJ.- “ From the death of Jiunjoot Snigh 1 
to tho linttlc of Sobraon, tho Sikh Army was 
g<ivurued by ‘ Pimohayets ’ or ‘Punches’ | 
— comraitteos of the soldiery. These bodies 
s(jld tho (rovernnient to the Sikh chief 
who paid tho highest, lotting him command 
until murdered by .some one w’h(» ]>aid 
higher .” — Sir C. Napiei^ hf/trii vj Jmlmu 
(Hot'vrviwut^ 09. 

1878.— “The Council of an Indian Village 
Community mo.st commonly consists (jf five 
persons . . . the panchayet familiar to all 
who havo tho smiilleHt knowledge (jf India." 
— Maine, Karltf HiM. uf Jnstitutions, 221. 


Jn till* Mahmtla Jiiid Telegu conn* 
tne.s, the word Pandit is usually ju-d- 
nounced Pant (in ' Euglish collonuml 
pLLnt)\ but in tills form it. Im.s, as witli 
manvotluM- Indian ufirds in like ease, 
lost Its original signirKiance, and be- 
come a mere jier.sonal title, familiar 
in Maliralta history, < .(f. tlie Niiim 
Dhnndoywfa/ of evil fanii'. 

Within the last HO or 3.") years the 
term has ac(|nired in India a ]»e(uliai‘ 
apjdication l,o the native.s trained in 
the use of iii.stniinents, who have been 
employed beyond the l^ritish Indian 
frontier in snrve.ying regions inacces 
.sible to Eiirojiean.s. ’Fins aiijdical um 
originated in the tact lliat two of the 
earliest men to be so employ eil, tlie 
explorat ions b\ (me ol' wlioiu acipiiied 
great celebrity, wiMv masters ot \illage 
schools in our lliinalayan ju’oyinces 
And the title Pnndit is jiopnlarlv em- 
ployed there much as Dtnainir used 
to be 111 »S( otland. Tlie JUindit yvlio 
biougbt so miuli fame on the t.itle 
was the late Xain Singli, (\S.T. [See 
Markliain, Memoir of Indian Snrvi’ti'y, 
2nd ed. Md | 

17»74 — “ I hereby give notice that . . I 
lioM it good, and it is my pleasure, und 
tliorcfore I enjoin ou all the panditB ( /«'»- 
di(o,s) arul (ronb>o phyMcians (p///.v/(vw 7 / 
that they ride not througli this (‘ity (of 
(iou) or the suburbs thore(*f on iiorseback, 
nor in andors and i>alan(|ums, on pnin of 
inlying, on the first offence 10 • rn:(uui.s, und 
on tho second 20 , p>ra u na/taf,* with the 
forfeiture of such horses, andon, or p.ilun- 
quins, and on the third they shall bocimie 
the gulley-.sluvos of the King my Lord. . . .” 
— of the (.Tovornor Aultouo Mmiz 
Harreto, in Archie. /*orf. Fascic. fi, 

p. 899. 

1604. — “. . . llarnando tabiori on su com- 
pallia los PoditOB, lo presentaron al Naiuilio " 
— (tuerrrro, /irfu^ion, 70. 

1616. “. . . Braehmunao 1111(1 cum Pan- 

ditiB comparento.s, simile (juid ium indo ab 
orbiH exordio in Indostnno visum negunt." 
— Jarrit, I'hrmnran, iii. 81-82. 


PUNDIT, M. Skt. nihfay ‘ a learned 
man.’ Projinrly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The, Pundit of the 
Sinneme Court was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose, duty it was to advise 
the Eiiglisli Judges when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The otlice 
bec-aine e.xtinct on the uonstitutioii of 
the ‘ High Court,’ superseding the 
Supreme (Vmrt and Sudder (kuirt,- 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14, 1862. 


• VVrd II MifHtl, i.r. ‘for tliP iniirHli,' We c,aiiiiol 
be ctirliim of the nieHiimg of thm ; hut we may note 
Unit ill l.'’i4a tlin King, ns n ftivoiir to the city ot 
(Jon, and fur the commodity of its shipping and 
the landing of goods, &r., makes a grant "of the 
marsh imuidated with seii-watrr (do saiial alag(ah> 
dagiHi Kidgirda) which extoiids along the river-side 
from the houses of Antonio CoTrea to the hoiiHes 
of Afonso Pi(|iio, whicli grant is to be jienietiial 
... to servo for a landing-place and quay for the 
merchants to moor and rejmlr their ships, and to 
erect their banksholls and never to Is* 

turned away to any other purpose." Possibly the 
fliies went into a fund for the drainage of this 
(Mcpa/ and formation of landing-places, ^eAroidr. 
Virrt. (iritnt., Fasc. 2, pp. 180-181. 
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I(i03.— “A Fendet Brachman or IlmOien 
Dijctor whom T had put to serve my Agah 
. . . would needs make his Panegynek . . . 
and lit last concluded Hcriously with this: 

i/dii f)ut Hour Foot into thv Shrrnp, Aly 
Lor<U ii'hi'n. non vuirch im Hornflntfli’ in 

(/n front of thf (hrn/r}(, (hr Karih (rnnhlrth 
i(nih‘r i/onr Frrt, (fo ny/it P/r/ilionts lhal hold 
t( np upon (loir J/nidt^ not ht Uiy tilth 
to .'Oipnoif i(." — Jn-rm'rr, I'l.'J’ . iSf) , |fd. 
Conutah/' , ‘JlUj. 

loss. — “Jo fcignn done d’^^tre uutla li , ot 
tl'inon la fii'Ai* on lil vt'Uir au 

Pandite '“n innrlwin ( lentil." — hrllon^ fill, 
d, rhop d> (Ion, ■.'N. 

17Sfi.— “ 1 can no longer hoar to he at the 
incroy of our punditB, who diial out Hindu 
l.iw as they please ; and make it at reason- 
ahlr rates, when they e,Tnnol tind it rcad\ 
niado.” — Letter of Sir II . .A/i-os i’i TVIoin. 
hy i.d Teli/nnionth, ISO?, n. R?. 

I7!tl. — “II etait an uiouusut do .s’emhar- 
<jiier pour rAngloterre, plum do porplo\it<1 
ot d’eunui, lorsciuu lus hranios dc BiniaroH 
liii iipjiriront (|ni‘ lo hramu siijieneur do la 
fninciiM pagode d(' .lagienat . . olait .soul 
<‘aj»ahle de resoudn* toutos les (|uestions do 
la Socidt^ rojiule de Londrus. t^'^tuit cn 
ollut U' ])lus‘l'anieu\ pandect, on dortour, 
(lout on eht, januus oui parlor.” — H. d< Sf. 
horn, La Vlninnnrn linUnini', The [»re* 
ceding OMpiihile jiassage sho\ts that the 
hlunder which drew forth Macaiday’s Haruing 
v\rath, in the (juotation lower down, w’as 
not a new one. 

17ys. . the most learned of the 

Pundits oi liranim lawyers, were called up 
from different parts of Bengal "—/Itinnal, 
21 id. i. 4‘2. 

TS.'iri.— “iicsules , . . heing a Pundit of 
learning, ho (Sir David Diwstor) is a 
hundle of talents of various kinds.” J <fr 
tutd ].rttrr» <if Sifdnn/ Jkihr/I, ii. 14. 

ISOO.— “Mr. Vi/utellj novt makes me 
say that tho principle of limitation is found 
‘a'lnongst the Pandects of the Benares. 

. . .’ 3'ho Ronarus he prohahly sujiiHfcSos 
to he some Oriental nation. What he sup- 
poses thoir I’aiidocts to he 1 shall not 
prumimo to guess. ... If Mr. Vizetelly 
had consulted the Unitarian Keport, he 
would have seen that 1 spoke of the Pun 
dits of Bcnai'os, and ho might without any 
very long and costly research have learned 
whore Benares is and what a Pundit is.” — 
Muiuufuif, Preface to his Sprrchrx, 

1877. ^ “ Oolonel Y . Since Nnin 

Singh’s absence from this country procludos 
my having tho ploasuro of handing to him 
in person, this, tho Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal, which has boon awarded to him, . . . 
I hog to place it in your charge for trans- 
mission to tho Pundit ." — AddreM bv Sir li. 
J/foc/r, Prost. R. Goog. Hoc., May 28. 

“Colonel y in reply, said: . . . 

Though I do not know Naiii Singh person- 
ally, I know his work. . . . ile is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
a great multitude of native emnloy^s with 
an average qualification. His observations 


have added « larger amount of important 
knowledge to tho map of Asia than those of 
any other living man, and his journals form 
an exceedingly interesting book of travels. 

Jt will afford mo groat pleasure to take 
stops f(»r the transmission of the Modal 
through an ollicial channel to the Pundit. ’ 

— lirphj to the 1‘residvnt, sainn date. 

PUNJAUB, n ](. The luiiiie of the 
(‘oiiiitry between the IikIuh ami tlie 
Sutlej. Tilt? iiiodei’ii Anglo - Imliau 
]*idViuce .H -called, now exteuda on one 
side i;p beyond the liidu-s, imDiding 
l‘(.sbi\v,ir, ilie Deriijut, ite., and on the 
otlior .side n]» to the .1 niuna, imiuding 
Delhi. [In 1901 the Fronliei- Districts 
xvere placed under .separale adininistia- 
tion.] 1'he name is Pera. J*anj-dby 
‘ Pive lh\er.s.’ Tliese rivers, a.s reck- 
oned, sometimes iminde the Indus, 
in M’hidi ease the five are (1) liidiis, 

(2) Jidani (see JELUM) or Ihdiat, the 
ancient I'itanta which llie (Greeks made 
'rddffvrjS (Strabo) and Bi5d(r7r77S (PfoL). 

(3) (ffienfil), aneienia Uhinidrahdfjha and 

Adbu. Ptolemy jireserves a cornij)- 
lioii of the foniier Sanskrit name in 
iiai'fia/idX, liiit it was rijeeled by the 
older (Ireeks heeause it was of ill 
omen, 'i.r. jirohably heeause Greeized 
it woukl h(‘ Mvftpoepdyoif ‘ the devoiirer 
ot Alexander.’ '^I’be, alternative Anknl 
they remlered (4) ROyi, the 

uneieiit Airdvatl, 'Td/iun-T?? (Straho\ 
T5pad)r»/s (Arrvni), "AS/x? or 'Poi-afiis 
(Ptoh). (5) Bias, ancient »«“«?, ’'T^oiris 
(Arrian), liifUcios (J*toL). This ex- 
cluded the Sutlej, Satadrn, IPmjdrus 
of Pliny, Zafxidftos or ZaddSprii (J*t(jl.), 
a.s Timur exi lmles it helow. We may 
lake in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, hut we can hardly exclude the 
Chenfih a^ Wassaf does helow. 

correspond ig term is n.sed hy 
tin* .ireek geographers. “Putanduiii 
e.st Iioineii Panchtoadae Graeeos aiit 
oninino latuiisse, aut easn ([iiodam non 
ad iio.stra uHijne temjiora iierveni^e, 
(iiiod in tanta iiionnmentoram niina 
hmile aceidcre i»otuit” (Lasam, Pnda- 
potamra, 3). Lassen however liM 
termed the country Pente^mtamia in 
a learned Latin dissertation on its 
ancient geography. Though the actual 
word J^anjd-b is Persian, and dates 
from Mahominedan times, the corre- 
sponding Skt. Panclmnada is ancient 
and genuine, occurring in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and Rdindyam. Tlie name 
Panj-db in older Mahominedan writers 
is applied to the Indus river, after 
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receiving tlfi* rivers of couiitrx 
\\liich We call Pinijanh. Jii that sense 
}\uij-in(d, (»1' equivalent ineaniiig, is still 
occasional ly used. [In S. India the 
lerin is soinetiines a]>]ilied to the 
eountry watered by the Tuiuhhadra, 
Wardlia, Mul])rabha, (_}at]*rabha and 
Kistna {iriUcs, Hi.d, Shtvlies^ Madras 
reju ml, 1 . 405).] 

\V(‘ reineiiiber Jii the new sj«ij»ers, 
at'ler the second Sihli war, the report 
of a .speech 1% a clergyman in England, 
who sjtoke of the de]) 0 .silion of “the 
hloudy Punjaub of Lahore.” 

n.c. jc - Having evplorofl the land of the 
Palilavi an«l tlu- rountry a<ljuimiig, there 
had then t<» he sc.uched Panchanada m 
o>ery pJO't ; the monkeys then explore th(‘ 
region of KiishnCir with its woods ol 
— Jtdmai/tuHi, Hk. IV. eh td. 

V. 940.— Mas'ildt di'lails (with no e<»nect- 
iiess) th(‘ ti\c rivei.s that foiiii the Alihr.iii 
or Imliih. lie ]irocC)ed.s : “When the Five 
Rivers whn-h we hnvo named have j».ist tin- 
House of (yold whieh is Mnitun. thex unite 
at !i placo three dny-s di.st.int from that eit\, 
between it and Mansurn nt a place called 
Doshrih.”— i. I577-H. 

c. 1020. “ 'I’hey all (Sind, .Ihuilum, li.iwa, 

Hinh) comliine with the Satlader (Sutlej) 
below Miilt.in, at n place called Panjnad. 
or ‘ the juiietion of the five rivers.’ 'riiey 
form a ver> wide stream.” A/-/ltnlnl, iii 
i. 4H. 

e, 1300. — “After cro.s.sing the Pan.i &b, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Lohtiwar of JAiltorc, \r/.. the KZivI), 
Satlut, and HTyah. . . lluwc/, m K/ftof, 
iii 3(5. 

e. 1333.- “ My the grace of fJod our onra- 
van arrived safe and .sound at Bailj-S.b, 
nt the Uiver of the Sind, iiunj {/nnij) signi- 
tie.s ‘five,’ .imJ dh, ‘ W'ater ; ’ so that the 
name signifies ‘the Kive Waters.’ They 
flow into this great river, and water tlfe 
country.” -/Im liatvtn, iii. 91. 

e. 1400. — “All those (united) rivers (, Jelam, 
Chondh, Kitvl, Biydli, Sind) are called the 
Sind or Pazij-ab,' and this river falls into 
the Persian (xulf near 'Vha,iU\.."—Tlir Emft. 
Tinmry in Elliot, ni. 17(>. 

fc. 1030.- “ Ho also takes n Survey of 
PaUfif-ob . . .” — Sir T Hirbcrt^ ed. 1077, 
p. 03. He givo.s ft list of the rivers in p. 70. J 

104fl.— “. . . pang-ab, the chief city of 
which is Libor, is an excellent and fruitful 
province, for it is watered by the five rivers 
of which we have formerly Hiiokon." — Van 
Tv'mt, 3. 

“ “ Tlio River of the nnciont Ttidiis, 

is by the Persians and M ngols called Pang- 
ab, or. the Five Waters.” — Ibid, i. 

1710.—“ Ho found this ancient and famous 
city (Lahore) in the Province Panschaap, 
by the aide of the broad and fiah-nhmindiiig 
river Rari (for liavl)." — Valmilm. iv. (iSm- 
ratU‘\ 282. 


1790. — “Investigations of the leligioiiv 
coromoiiies and cinstoms of the Hirulo«)s. 
written in the Carnatic, and in tho Punjab, 
would in miiny'casGs w’ldely differ.”- Fumhi , 
Preface to Jovrmoi. 

1793.— “'J'hc Province, of which Lahore w 
the capital, is oftener named Fanjab tb.m 
Lahore." — Rihmll's Mvuion, 3rd ed. S2. 

1H04. — “ I rather think . . . lha(ho(Ilol- 
kar) will go off to the PunJaub. And wh.ii 
gi\es me strongm- reason to think so is, th.d 
on the se.il of his letter to me he c.ills him- 
self ‘ ////' Slaii ot Shah Mahunonl , tin' Etii;/ 
nj Jiiiiffs.' Shah M^imoiid is the hrothci 
of /icniaiiii Shah. IJ^cr/i-d tlie nnisnud and 
go^ernnlent of Cauhul. alter having defenti tl 
/cm. HIM Shah two or three years ago. and 
[lilt out hiseVes."— \l rlinnjtitn, Ihs/i. midii 
M.irthl?. 

ISl'i — “He (Suhagtngcen) . . . overran 
the hue jmiviuci' of the PunJaub, in his first 
t xj»edil i<»n.” Mah'uhu, Hmt. of .tin. i 
3Hi. 

PUNKAH, s Hind. jKuilltif. 

a. Ill il.s ongnml sense a jiorlahle 
fan, gcnei’allv nimh* li'om the leal ol 
the palmyra {Roia.<.<ii.y fh(lnlh'fornii\ Ol 
‘ i’an .sliajMMl '), the uaiiiml t \ pe and 
origin of ihe (’an. Sinli fninkhdx in 
India are not however foi'iiied, a" 
('liine.se faiKS are, Jiki- tliose of oui- 
lioiio ; they an- geiieiallv, wdietln-i 
large or .small, of a iKMii-sliaju-, willi 
a jiaii of the dried leaf-.slalk adhering, 
w Inch forms tin* hundli*. 

b Hut the .sjiecilic n]>])li('alion in 
Anglo-Indian colloquial i.s to the largo 
tl.ved and Hwdnging fan, formed ot 
cloth .streti lied on a r(‘L.tangiilar i’lame, 
and sns]>ended fi-oin tin- ceiling, wlin h 
Ls n.sed to agitate the air in ImL 
weather, d'lie date of the introduc- 
tion of this niaehine into India i.s not 
known to ns. The quotation from 
Linsehoten .show.s that .some .sucli ap- 
jMiriitn.s wa.s known in the IGth eeiiMirv, 
t.liough tins comes out ele.arly in the 
Ereiicli version alone ; the original 
Dutch, and the old Englnsh Iraiislatioii 
fire here unintelligihle, and iiidiwitc 
that Lnuschoten (whoajijiareiitly never 
wa.s at Ormii/,) was (luLScrihing, from 
hearsay, .something that lie did not 
understand. . More remarknlde pas- 
sages are those wdiicli we take from 
Dozy, and from El-Fakliri, which 
show that the true Anglo-Indian 
was know'll to the Arabs as early as 
the 8th century. 

a.— 

1710.— “Aloft in a Gallery the King sits 
ill his chaire of State, accompanied with his 
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(^hildron and chicfc Vizior ... no other 
without calhnp daring to goo vp to him, 
wiiii; onoly two PimkaWB to gather wind." — 

II . Fnuh, in f^urr/t<f\ i. 439. The word 
M-oni^ here to iinod improperly for the 
Turn who plied the fans. Wo find also in the 
Ndiie writer a vcrli to punkaw : 

hohind one punkawing, another 
liolding his .swohI Hull 433. 

Tern rloe.s jioi use Liu- word ■ 

— “ . I he i)eo]il(! of hettor oonlity, 
hintr or sit tiller on ihoir (.!iir]»el-> or j‘;ill:il , 
liioe SI n .lilt stuiniiiip .'ihont thoni, who < on- 
1 ii'm:iII,\ liejit th* ;iir ifj^ioii them with Pin 
h-l/ii's, or I -Ills of stittnud leather, which 
lo‘i>|.i’ oM Ihe llyes from nniioying them, 
■iml cool them as they l,^e.'’- Ed. Hitir*, 

p. in:.. 

Ihhl. — “Oil such oi-cusions tlu'V desire 
nothing lint . .to he dow’n in some eool 
.iiul shii<l_\ pliue all along, haMiig a .serAaiit 
or two to t.in one liy turns, with then gieat 
Paukas, or Fans.’ — /h/ uni, K.T , p. 7f» , 

0(1. Hdiinfa/if, ^ ‘Jll |. 

17''. -“0\c'r licj head was held a pun- 
ker ' i^ir (' .!/<//( t, in Fail. F.ipei'., ISUl, 

‘ Jlnnliio II iilihi.',.' 

iSdp. “He . . , presented me . . tw-o 
punkahs.’’— l.onl Vn/nifto, 1 . 428. 

ISS] . — “ The eliair of .state, the .W/a ifi sfn- 
Inrio, 111 whieh the Fo)ie is borne aloft, is the 
.iiicienl jialaiKiuin I ol the Koinan nobles, 
.md, of e(iiirse, of tlie Koinan Frinees . . . 
Hie fans which go behiiui are the punkahs 
of the Eastern l'lni]ierors, liorrowed from 
llu Court of J'ersia ." — /him Stii}iliii, C/mS’ 
h'lti I iiitil ntnnnf. 2 ( 17 . 

b.- 

(. ll.‘)0 (10. “Solis le noin do Khanh on 
onteiid des etofl’es do inanvais toile de lin 
(in. survont a dillereutH nsage.s. l>an.^ ee 
}ia'sage fie Jthaxes (c. a.D. 900) eo soiitde.s 
ventilatenrs fails de eot «H.oflc. Ceei ho 
l'rati(pie do ectte maniJn-e : on on proud nn 
iiioreoau do la graiidoiir d’nn tajns, un iioii 
plus grand ou un pen jilus i»etit .solon los 
diiiieiisioris dc laehambro, oton le remhourre 
avee dos objets (jiii ont do la coiisistaiioe el 
(|ui ne jiliont ]ias lacMlonieiit, par e.voniplo 
avoc dll sparte. L’ayant oiisnile siisjiondn 
au iijilien de la ehanibro, on Ic fait tirer et 
laeher doiiecment et eontimiollomoiit par un 
homino plac'> diiiih lo liaut do rapiiartoment. 
De eotte manioro il fait beauooup de vent et 
rafraiehit I'air. Quolquofois on le tronipe 
dans do I’eau do rose, et alor.s il parfumo 
Fair on mthno temps qu’il le rafraiehit.” — 
(1/n.tsairi- snr /" Mancoun, nuotod \n.]h>zjfet 
Kiiifi‘hnaniiy j). 342. Heo also Huzif, Suftpl. 
im.> IHvtt. Arahon^ s.v. Khaic/i. 

1106. — “Ho (Ibn Hamdun the Katib) 
once recited to me the following piece of hia 
Composition, containing an enigmatical de- 
scription of a linen fan : P) 

“ ‘Fast and loose, it cannot touch what 
it tries to reach ; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fixed in its place it drives before it the 
gentle breeze ; though its path lie closed up 


it moves on in its norturnal journey.’” — 
Quoted by Ilm K/iaflUan, K.T. iii. 91. 

_ “(i)Tho// iim fan {Afirwuhu-f at KhoiJi) 
is a large piece of Imon, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make iiso of it in IrAk. 
See de Sacy's liar in, p. 474.” — Note by 
Mucdur/'iii'di Slum, ihid. p 92. 

c. 1300. — “One cf the luiuivations of the 
Caliph Mai';.ur (a.I'. 753-774) was the yvAaiWi 
of linen in ’summer, a thing W’hicli was not 
known before his time. }iut the Sasaniaii 
Kings used in summer to have an ajmrtmcnt 
freshly phuterod (with clay) every da}, 
which they inhabited, and on ibe morrow 
'Hint her aparliiiont was plastered for tbom.” 
— lii Palchr.. cd. Ahhniniil, 188 

1.59(i. — “And (tlio} use) instruments like 
swings with faii.s. to rock the ]»cople in, and 
to make wind for cfioling, winch Ihoy call 
m/Zf/yiiifo.', ” - Literal 'JVaiislii. from Lm- 
.srhuhn, eh. (5. 

I'V.tS — “Ami they vse eertainc im.tru- 
meiil-s like Waggins, wuth hellowos, to hoare 
all the ])cople in, ami to gather windc bk 
cook* themselves withall, which they call 
('iitlinehtits,”— l)U( /'iiii/tn/i Tnmufafinh, by 
W. F., p. 16 , [Ilak. Soe. 1. 521. 

Tlie Fieiii li v(‘rsj(>ii is reiilly a brief 
(Ic.sci iptioii of Ihc ]UiJ>ka . 

1610.— “ llsont aussi dii Cattaventos qiii 
sont cert.iins mstniinenls ]»eiiLlus on Fair 
es quels se fai.sant doiiiier le bran.sle ils Jont 
dll vent (jui les rafraiehit Ed. 1638, p. 17. 

The iievt also perliajis re.fcrs to a 
,su.s]KMi(1i*(l punka : 

1662. — . . furnished also w'lth good 
( Vllnrs with great Pfajis to stir the Air, for 
reposing in the fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, whon the Air of these Collars 
hegiii.s to he hot ami stufliiig.” - akr, 

p. 79 , [ed. Voiinfiihti, 247]. 

1807. — ‘'As one small eoncern suceecds 
another, the punkah vibrates gently over 
my eyes .” — Lonl Atmtu m Jialio, 27. 

1810.— “Were il nut for the punka (a 
large frame of wood covered with cloth) 
wn' 4i js suspemliji over every table, ana 
swinging, m order to fre.shen the air, 
it would ho scarcely possible to sit out the 
nieluiieholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
— JIuiM (ii'iikani, 30. 

,, WilliamHoii niontions that punkl^S 
“were suspended in mo.st dining halls." — 
Vadi’ Alcnnii, i. 281. 

1823. Punkas, largo frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and looking 
not unlike enormous firo-hoards, hung from 
the ceilings of the principal ajiartments.” — 
Hehn, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1852.- 

“ Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 

(Our Christmas waits !) prelude the day ; 

For holly and festoons of bay 

Swing feeblo punkai,— or perhaps 

A w'indsail dangles in collapse.” 

ChrittvuM cm Itoard a P. and 0., near 
the Equator. 
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1875. — ‘‘The punkah flapiKjJ to and fro 
lazily overhead.^ — Cloemni, Th4‘ /)ifmmd, 
ch. xxxviii. 

Mr. Bustwd oliaerves : “ It is curious 
tliut ill none of tin*, lists of .servants 
and llnir duties wliicli are scattered 
tliroufrh tlie old records in tin* last 
centuiy (18tli), i.s there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, 
do we veiiieiiihe.r any alln.'-'ion to its 
use. . . . The swinging punka, as 
we see it to-day, wa.s, as every om* 
knows, an innovation of a later ]ieriod. 

. . . This dates from ?ni early year in 
the jire.seiit century .” — Erlmia of Phi 
(hiirutta^ j). IIT). He docs not .seem, 
however, to have found any po.sitive 
Hvidenc(‘ of the date of its introduction. 
[“Hanging jmnkahs are .said hv one 
aulhority to have originated in (Cal- 
cutta hv accident towards the clo.se of 
the last (18th ) century. It is r(‘|K)rte.d 
that a clerk in a Ciovemment ollice 
su.si)eude,d tin* leaf of a table, whicli 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor. A breath of cool air followed 
the inosement, and Hugge.sted the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the present inachi IK* ” {(Jan% Pood Old 
Thtys of John Compovy, i. 81). Mr. 
Douglas .says tluit punkahs were little 
irsed by Kurojieans in Bombay till 
1810. The^ were not. in use at 
Nuncoiiiar’s trial in (Vilcutta (1775), 
Jioinbay anJ IF. J/idiu, li. 253.] 

FUNSABEE, s. A native drug- 
.seller ; Hind, ponsdri. We place the 
word here ]>art.ly Itecause C. r. Brown 
says ‘it is cert.iiin]y a foreign u'ord,’ 
and assigiKS it to a corrujition of d/s- 
peomriinn; which is much to be 
doubted. [The word is really derived 
from 'piun/amlo, ‘a market, ware- 
house,.’] 

[1830. — “ Beside this, I purchu-sed fnaii a 
pansaree sonie application for relieving the 
Itain of a briiiMo.” — 7''Var<T, Tfo Ptrsmn 
Adimtiirer, lii. ‘23. J 

PURDAH, .s. Hind, from Pers. 
parda^ ‘a curtain’; a portiere; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from the sight of men ; whence a 
woman of jiDsition who observes such 
rules of seclusion is termed jiarda- 
fiinJim, ‘one who sits beliiiid a curtain.’ 
(Sec GOSHA.) 


1809. — “On the fourth (side) u purdah 
WOK stretched across. " — Lii. Va/rntia, i. 100. 

1810. — “If the disorder be otwtinato, the 
doctor IS permitted to approach tlie purdah 
(/.c. curtain, or scrooii) and to ))ut f/o- hand 
through a hujuII aperture ... in order to 
feel the iiationt’s pulse.”— 1’. M. 

1. 1.30. 

(181.3. — “My traveUmp ptilankoon formed 
my bed, its purdoe or chintz eovering my 
curtains.”— Hr. Mnn. ‘2iul cd. ii. 109.' | 

1878. “ Native ladies look uj»oii the coii- 

tinomeiil f*ehind the purdah .»'> ii badge of 
rnnk, and also us n sign ol (hii*.tit\, and 
are exceedingly proud <*t it.” - Ltji in the 
i. 1J3. 

|1900. — “t'hantable aid is lu-cilod for the 
purdah women .” — pumrrt Mail, .bin. ‘21.] 

FUBDESEE, s. Hind, paradc.il 
iLsually written pardcfTi, ‘one from a 
foreign country.’ Jn 1 he iJonilta} army 
the term is iinivci .sally a]>]tlicd to a 
.sc]M)y from N. Indi.i. [In tlic X.W.P. 
the iiaim* is a]»])]icd to a n.indering 
tribe of swindlers and emm r.s. | 

FURWANNA, PEBWAUNA, s. 

Hind, fi’om j’ers. pannlaa, ‘an order; 
a grant or letter under royal seal ; a 
letter of authority fi’om an ofKcial to 
hi.< .subordinate ; a liciaisc or ]»{iss.’ 

Ifi8‘2. — “. . . wo being oltligcd at the end 
of two months to pay ( ustom lor the siiid 
goods, if in that tiino we did not )troeurc a 
Pherwannaforthe Ihian of Decea tooMMise 
us froiint.” — lJ'dgc,s, Jhary, Oct. 10; 1 Ihik. 
Soc. i. 34 ]. 

1693.— “. . . Kgmore and Pnrsuwunkiun 
w'orcs lately granted us bv the JS’abob’N pur- 
waanaB.”-- i. 281. 

1759. ‘“Perwanna, under the Oooehuck 
(or the small .seal) of tlx* Naboli Vizier Uliuii 
Mnlcek, Nizam iil Mulnek Babaduur, to 
Mr. John S}»onsor.” — Jri (hnuhrulycit AcH. of 
iht War, 230. (See also uiiotation under 

HOSBOLHOOEUM.) 

1774.“-“ Ah the peace has been ho lately 
concluded, it would be a .Hutisfaetion to the 
Kajnh to receive vour parwaima to this 
juirpoHc before the rloTiartiiro of the caravan.” 
— fipj/lr's Jtian/, in Markham's Tihet, p. .50. 
lint Mr. Markham chungoH the spelling of 
Ills originals. 

FUTCHOCK, s. Tliis is tlie, trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a jiroduct of 
the Himalaya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and forming an article of export 
from both Boniiia])^ and Calcutta to 
the Malay countries and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese, pastille-rods commonly 
called jostick. This root was recog- 
nised by the famous Garcia de Orta as 
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tlir (Jofitus of lilt* aiicieiita. Tlie latter 
took thiiir word from the Skt. fcasf/m, 
hy ii moddicatioii of wliidt name— /caf 
— 11 is still known and nseil as a inedi- 
riiic in U]i]>er India. i)e Orta speaks 
of (lie nlaiit as ^n»vvin^ about Maiidu 
and (Miitore, whence it was brought 
foi' wile to Aliin idrihfid , lull Ids in- 
fonnants misled him. 'I'he tian source 
was traced in ,sdc by two other illiis- 
(rii>u> imm, l(ovIc and Fahoner, t'‘ a 
]»lant iMdon^nnf; to tie N O. Cowftn.^)- , 
/(O, S((iittsinr.(( ( *larki*, foi which j 

Dr. J'alconci, not. recognising^ the ^eiin.s, 
had ])ro](Osi*(i llie name ot Aucklamha 
rrnis, in honour of the then 
( lovernor-( reiieral. The (IniiftiH is a 
gf('gnrion« planl, occujtMiig oi»en, 
.do]>ing sides ot the nionnlains, at an 
elevation of HUOO to OOtKJ leet. Sec 
-irli(‘le l)v loih'oner in Tnuis. Luin. 
Snr \ 23-31 . 

The tradi'-nami' is, according to 
^^’dson, the Ttlugu jntrh’ihdkn^ ‘green 
leaf,’ hilt one d(U‘s not see how this 
a]»]ilies. (Is tln're, jK'rliajis, some eon- 
Insioii w'ltli J*uf(li ! see PATCHOULI). 
1)(‘ Orta s])eaks as if the word, which 
lie w’rites pacAc, were Malat. 'riiough 
neither ( 'raw! nrd nor I'^avre g.ves the 
word, in this s<Mise, it is in Marsden’s 
eai her il/a/n // 1)ivi , ; “ Ptichok, a jdant, 
the aromatic leaves of winch are an 
aitiele of trade ; said hy some to he 
rndiriis, and hy others the Mt- 
ii-'<sn^ i)V Jjdurua'’ [On this Mr. Skeat 
wiite.s: “Puchok is the Malay -word 
for a young s])ront, or the grow'ing 
sh(H»t of a nlant; Puchok in the 
si)ecial sense nere ’used is also a Malay 
word, hut It may he sejiarate from the 
other. KlinkeVt gi\e.s puchok as a 
sprout oi shoot and also as a radish- 
like root (indigenous in C’hiiui (^^?c), 
used in medicine for fumigation, &c.). 
Ajipareiitlv it is alwaiys the root and 
not the leaves of the plant that are 
used, in wdiich case Marsdeii may have 
confused the tw’o senses of the w'ord.”] 
In the year 1837-38 about 250 tons of 
this article, valued at £10,000, wwe 
exported from CJalcntta alone. The 
annual import into China at a later 
date, aceorcling to Wells AVilliams, W'as 
2,000 pecula or 120 tons {Middle 
Kingdom, ed. 1867, ii. 308). In 1866- 
66, the last year for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 
p^rint, the quantity exported from 
Calcutta was only 492^ cwt., or 24^ 


tons. In 1875 the value of the ini- 
j»ort.s at Dankow and Chetoo was 
£6,421. [Watt, Kcon. Diet. vi. ]it. ii. 
p. 482, liowhaif Gazetteer, xi. 470.] 

llilG. — Bee harhosa under CATECHU. 

1520. — “M/e have prohilntod (the exjiort 
of) i)of)]»er to Chinn . . . Jind now Wi> ])ro- 
hibit tno ot']>ort ol pucho and iueoiiMc from 
11I41I..-J parts of India t<j Chinn.”— Onjnfn/n de 
h\Mij ItvgiiMido dr! hf ij a Diogo Ayros, F< itor 
da China, in Au'h. J^urt. ihunf.^ I’a.sc. v 49. 

1525. — “Pucho of Cnii’bayii w'orth 3;i 
tailgas .n maiiiid,” — Leiiibian(;ii'^, 50 

11527. — Mr Whitcwny notuH that in a 
letter 4if T)i>)gc) Calve* to the King, dutod 
dan. 17, pucho iM inontumod as one of thu 
imports to China . — hulia idjne A/»S. Corjtu 

Clo'uHotof/n’ii, vol 1. 1 

1.5.54. -“Till Ixifif (sof BAHAH) of pucho 
eontains 20 jn unjoins (soi* FRAZALA), and 
an addition'll j of picota ui all 24 

— ,t. /Vioo'N, 1 1 . 

1.5(53. “ I sny that in Arafiic is 

called mv/ or ea.d ; in (lu/.ariite it. callod 
niilul (nfHthki), and in Malay, for in that 
legion there is a groat trade and eonsunu*- 
tion thoreol, it i,s called puchO. 1 toll you 
the naiiio in Arabic, because it is called by 
the .siino luuno hy the ].atM)s and (trooks, 
and I tell it }ou in (iii7.erati, hceaiHo that is 
the laud to \vhieh it is eliiclly i-arriod from 
its liirlh-])laco ; and I toll yon the Malay 
naino heeunso tho greulisl |iifiiiti1y i"- cou- 
siiincd there, or taken thence to Chma." — 

(•'tiiuti, f. 72. 

0 . 1,5(13. - , Opium, Assa Fetida, 

Puchio, with many other sortos of Drugges.” 
— Cwmi Fndrrdr, in Y/c/V. ii. 343. 

[1009. — “ C'ostus of 2 sorts, one ealled 
pokermore, the other called Cjthtth' (soo 
(tf/rem, above) ” — Jjiifn.s, i. 30.] 

1017. — “.5 hunijiers pochok. . . — fVwKi, 

lJutnf, 1. 291. 

1031. — “ tlaotenim tloatus viilgato voca- 
bulo inter mercatores Indus Pucho, (^hinoiis- 
ibuH Potaiock, vocatur . . . vidi ego luiegrnn: 
/'/V'e/, I mod pondus eontum et vigmti in 
ai- 4one decern r-r-alibus distribui.” — •/ur. 
Jio. At, Hint. A'nt., &e., lib. iv. p. 40. 

1711. — In Malacca Pno- Currant, July 
1704: “Putchuck or Costus diilcis.” — 
Lat'hfrr, 77. 

1720. — “Patejaak (a leaf of Aajion 
(Achoon ?) that i.i pounded to powder, and 
used in iiieen.se). . , Vairntijn, (Jlutro. 34. 

1727. — “The Wood Lit/na dulcts gniwa 
only in this country (Sinrl). It i.s rather a 
Weed than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Knot, called Putohock, or 
lUulUdutctx. . . . There are great ijuantitioB 
exported from Surat, and from thence to 
China, whore it generally bears a good 
Price. . . ." — A, HamUton, i. 126; [ed. 1744, 
i. 127J. 

1808. — “ Kilos emi>loieiit urdinairemont 
. . . line racine aromatique appeldo ploa^- 
tok, qu’on coupe par petite moroeaux, 
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et fiiit bouilhr dauH do 1 huile do noix do 
C(io(». C’oNt iivec cette huile que les dan- 
sou sc“< so pmi'fsout , . — llmtj'nn, ii. 117. 

ISti'J. — Koot IS sent down country in 
(|ii.'^inTitioi., and is o\|mrted tci ('hina, 
A^lioio il IS Msod as inocnso. It is m ('u)cutta 
kiU)\Mi niiili f tho name of ‘Patchuk.'" — 
Piiiijah Tiwlt Pr/itn't, ovn. 

PUTLAM, 11.1). A town 111 Ceylon 
on llie coast ol' tlie l)a\ or chtnay\ of 
CallRiityn, i»roi»eily lUttUilamu ; a 
'J'fiiml nann', .said l)y Mr. Feign.s.son 
to lie /Jiitliii- {fnnhi !) ultnn^ ‘Now Sall- 
lian.s’ 'J'on nulos jjilainl are the rums 
ot Tiunniana Nowcra, llic on^nnal 'i’ani- 
liapaimi (or T((prnhnu‘\ whoiv Vi java, 
tlio fiist Hindu ininnj^ranl, ostaldisliod 
111'' Ivingdoiii. And Pul Jam is supiiosod 
to Im- the ]ilaoe Aviioio lu* landed, 

lliWS — “ The iicarl-fisliors . . . j'o post to 
a place calltn Bettelar, ami (then) ^o hO 
miles into the j.-ulf.”— JfaMo J‘olo, Hk. iii. 
ch. It). 

c. Id4r». — “ Tlio natives went to their 
Kin^r and told him my rejily. He sent foi 
nio, and I jiroeeeded to Ins presence in the 
town nt Batit&la, which. WHS his cHpital, a 
pretty little place, surrounded hy a tiniher 
wall and towers .” — Jhn JiatiUa, n. UK*. 

1G72.- "PutOlaon. AV>/c/(oa.N{(Terni ) 
37;{. 

1720.— Portaloon or Putelan. 1 o/m- 

Ct’ittuu, ‘Jl. 

PUTNEE, PUTNEY, s. 

a. Hind, and Hen^. poffani, or jKtfftl, 
from V. pdt’fKJ, ‘to 1)0 agreed or closed’ 
{if. il hargaiii), Coods commis.sioned 
or manufactnied to order, 

“A letter from Cossimhii'/ar men 
tions the) laid iluccted Mr. Warren HH.stiiij;.s 
to proceed to the Putney aUTUng (<|.v.)in 
^ order to pun hase putney on our Ilcuihlc. 
Musters' acciiiint, mid to make all neee.ssary 
cnqinrn-s "—Juiri H7//i(t?/) Co/i^h" , Nov. ](). 
In Lom/. 1)1. 

b. A kind of sul)-! enure c.\j,slinginllie 
J.<ower Pi’ovinces of Tlengal, the patni- 
dar, or occ'Uitanl. of wliidi “holds of 
a Zemindar a iiorlioii of the Zemindari 
in ]*erpe1uity, with ihe right of lieiv- 
ditary .sncces.siuii, and of selling or 
letting the wdioJe or part, so long a.s 
a .stipulated amount of rent is jiaid to 
the Zemindar, who retains the nower 
of sale for arrears, and is ejilitled 1.o 
a regulated fee or line upon transfer” 
(JVilson, (|.v.). Probably both a and 
b are etymologically the same, and 
connected with pattd (see POTTAH). 

JIWIO.— “A perpetual lease of land hold 
under a ZumeenduriH called u putnee, — and 


the holder called a putneedar, who not 
i*nly pa) .sun advanced rent to the Zunieendar, 
but a handsome price for the .same.” — (Jrimf, 
Jlural Lip' in Jifiiyul, Gl.] 

PUTTAN, PATHAN, n.p. Hind 
Pathav. A name cciiiiinoiily apjilied 
to Afglian.s, and e.''])ecjalJy to ])eiijile 
in India c)f Afgiian descent. T lie 
dernation js ol*.s,'ine. El])hin.sloiic 
derne.s it from Pushiitn and l*nUit/ni, 
pi. Pidilitaiiii, tlie name the AfLduins 
LOVe to tlieir (*\\n race, with winch Dr 
Trump]) [and Dr. Pellew (iiam oj 
Afffhaiiititiiu, So) ngree. This again 
ha.‘J been connected W'lth tlie Purtyim 
of llerodotu.s (lii. lOi’, i^. 4-1).] The 
Afglians have for tlu' name one of ihe 
usual fanta.sli( el)mologie.s which is 
(jnoted below (see (juolal ion, c. 1611). 
The Muhommed.ins in India are some- 
times (iivide(l mio foui' cla.sses, m/ 
J'athhis: MiiijhiiU (se* MOGUL), / *. 
tlio.se of Tiirki origin , elaiiuiii^ 

Aral* dc'seeiil ; ami Siuijiiidn^ claiming 
also to )*e de.si-endanis ol iMahommed, 

ir>r*13 — ‘‘This State belonged to a people 
called Patane, who were lorits of that hill- 
countr'’. .\i)fl Jis lh(*sc who dwell on the 
skirts ot tJie l*)rene('s, on (his side and on 
tha^, are iuastur.‘> of tlie jiasses b) whuli 
w'e cross from Spain It* France, or \iec 
A'or.sa, so Iht'se Patan iieo]*h*arc‘ Iho masli r 
of the two entranees tt* Jnilia, b> wliieh 
j those who g(* t hither from the landward 
I mu.st i*a.ss. . . yito-ms', IV. vi. 1. 
j ir*G3. — “. . . 'I'hi.s first King w'as a 
Patane of eortain mountains that niarcli 
j with Iluugala.” - (I't/x'/tf, CW/. f. 34. 

I 1.772.- 

I “ Mas agt>ru tie norncs, ct de icsamja, 

N 0 V 0 .S, ot varios sat* us hahitantes, 

O.s Dclijs, os Pat&nes que om p(*.ssanca ^ 
Do terra, e gento silo mais aliundantus ’* 
vn. ‘.^0. 

[lly Auhertin : 

“ But, now inhabitants of other nanio 
And cii.stoms new and varuam there arc 
lound, 

'J’hc Dolhi.s and PataUB, who in the fame 
Of land and i)oop]o do the mo.st ahound.’’! 
IGIO. — “A Pattan, a man of good 
.stature." — Hawinin, in Pnrrhan, 1 . 220. 

c. 161]. — “. . . the mightiest of the 
Afghan people was Kais. . . , The Prophet 
gave Kaw the name of Abd Ulrasbeed . . . 
and . . . i*redictod that God w'ould make 
his issue so numerous that they, with i‘e- 
spect tc* the establishment c*f the Fnith. 
would outvie all other peoj)le ; the angel 
Gabriel having revealed to him that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which they lay the 
keel when ounstructing a ship, which wood 
the seamen call Pathm : on this acconut 
ho conferred u]ion Abd Ulrasbeed the title 
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(»f Patban^ ulso.” — Hist, of t/o AJ'fflnum, 
by J)orn, i. liS. 

[IbUH.- . Ozrniinchiin n Piittanian 
” -Sir T. Jlrrlirrt, od. 1<J77, 1>. 70. J 

1018. — “ Iti tlm M<ii)rs aru a 

liMuphty and arr(>y:unt and proud peoj»K-, 
and ainonp Ihoni tho Pattans ^tand out 
snpLM'ior i<» tlif othci^ ;n dross and niuniu'i.s." 
— Von T,v,.st, :,H 

1000 ‘'Marlin Alloinn and tbo olbei 
Pol I njruose doi; i thoni fnmi IIm- nai 
lii.it tin* PataneB voro ninkinp on tiiorn 
I at to II ■, ' v/(( l‘n)in'fntsa, i. ‘140 

1070 " 'I'in \ ai'i ill- Lint^uislKMi, .sonn 

.'ifcdnlinp 1o tlu' ( 'onsnii'ruiiuty Ihev clann 
uitli Mohonnt , as .i Sooi is .l kin to that 
Inipostiirc. . . A Shnh is a f’oiisin too, 

.it a dislancL', into which liclulion they 
.'idniit all new inaiic }'rost‘l_\ te.s. J/ov is 
somewhat allieil also. . . 'Phe ri-st are 
■iiloiileil mail r tin Name ol tho l‘rovincc 

. . Jit o! inly iJic liacc of tlu‘ Toilor\ . . . 
Patan. Jhinon, ’ Priiir. 

1081 — “ F-n cst.is roi^ionos a\ \na ciiyas 
pen'e VO di/on los Patanes "—Moitinc tir 
In /‘in Iiti , ( Oiil/n nil in, 'Jl 

17'JO.-- . The yv^o/s' (Patanders) lire 

^el'^ (lift'ircnl in ^arli, .mil suijiassm \aloiii 
:inil slont-heartedness m wnr,” — \ o/tnfi n, 
fVoaa. lOh. 

177)7 — “ 'I'he Colonel ((’live) eoinplained 
bitlcriy of so manj insulls put n]»on him, 
and reminded the Souludidnr how diirereiit 
Ills own eondiiet wa.s, when failed ii}*on to 

asnst him af^ainsi llio Pjrtans. /(’o, 1110 

1700 'Phe norlheni ii.itions of India, 

althou^di idolaters . . . weieeniih induced 
to emliraee Mahonieilanism, and areal tins 
da\ the Atlj.'-haiis or Pitans.' — C/ «e', i ‘Jl, 
nd. 1800 

1789. — “ Moormen are, lor the most i a.rt, 
soldiers by profe.ssion, piirtieularl\ in the 
ea\.llr^, as aie also . . . Pitans." -Muinu, 
^<ln. -19. 

I7!k8. “ Affjflians, or us they aro 

e.'illed in India, Patans.” — (». l-'oiahr, 
7' I a I'd Ky 11. 47 

[PUTTEE, PUTTY, h. llmd. 

JVl/fi. 

a A jiiece or strij) of cloth, handage; 
ns]ieciallv ti.sed ill the Hcii.se of A lign- 
Lille round the lower ])arl of the leg 
used in lien of a gaiter, originally 
introduced fioni the Uiinuluya, and 
llo^^ coniinmily used hy sjiortsinen 
and soldiers. A sjiecial kind iif cloth 
ap])ears in the old trade-lists under the 
nan e of puteahs (see PIECE GOODS). 

* We do not know whiit woid is intaiided, 
uiili's.K it lie a Hjiecittl use of Ar. batan, ‘the 
intorior or middle of a tlnnp. Dorn refors to a 
note, which does not exiHt in his book. B«Uew 
piv«H tho title eoriferred by tho Projihot aa 
“ Vihtdn or PathCw, a term wdiich In the Syrian 
lanpiiuRe sipnifleN a riiddor.” Someliody eloe iii- 
tiTpreta it aa ‘ a mast. 


18771.- ‘'Any one who may be hound for 
a long mareh w-ill jiut on leggings of a 
}>cru1iMr sort, a bandage about t) inehe.s 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
tho ankle ii]) to just below tho knoo, and 
then fastened tiy an equally long string, 
attached to the up})er end, which i.s lightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. This, which is called patawa, is a 
much u-hc-i-ihed piece of dross.”— Jtm(\ 
./nltiiHoo, 177). 

■.(/OO.- “'Phe Puttee leggings a;e o,\- 
felUiiit for pciiei nml war, on foot or on 
liorseliitck. ' Dec. Jl. 

h ill the N.W'.F, ‘‘iiu original sh/ir« 

II a .|‘»1UI or eojiaieeiifiry village nr 
cslalt* coiujiMsnig luaiiy ^ illagos : it 
IS soiuclniic.s deliiu'd as the .siimllor 
stihdiMsioii of a iiiahal or estate” 
{U'llsuu). lleiicc Putteedaree, jutfii- 
ddi t u.sed f'U a tiuimc of this kind. 

liS;VJ. — “ 'Pheir names were forthwith 
scratched oil' the collector's books, and 
those of their eldest sons wore entered, w'ho 
beeame iorthwilh, m village and ciiteheiry 
iHiiliii.'je, lumberdars of the shares of their 
iathens, Ol in other words, of puttee Shore 
Singh and puttee ll.i/ Singli."— 

Aotm on t/h' A IP./'. 91. 

C. Ill S India, soldit'r.s’ jiay. 

JSJO. — . honee u. oidinary aceepla- 
tioii, (he pay itself was c.-illed puttee, a 
CiUiai’e.se word which ])ioperly signifies a 
written statement of any kind." — ITiZ/.f, 
t/ist .S’/a'h/irs, Madras rcjirint, i. 4]7». | 

PUTTYWALLA, «. Jliiid. /luffr/- 

mfld^ jKitthivdld (see PUTTEE), ‘one 
with a belt..’ This is the n.snal 
Bnnihfiy teem for a niessenger or 
orderly attached to an ofliee, and 
hearing a belt, and brass badge, called 

III Jiengal chupraBsy or peon (ipiA'.), 
in Madras usually hy the latter name. 

^ '8. — “ Here and there a belted (Tovern- 
ment servant, called a PuttiW&lfl., or Patta- 
W&1&, because di.stmguished by a belt. ...” 
— Atomcr lf7///(i/a.v, Modern India, JI4 

PUTWA, ■!. Hind, /nitwd. The 
mhdanp)', L., from the .suc- 
culent ac.il llim ers of wliich very fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian honse- 
liolds. [Jt is also known u.s the 
Rozelle or Hed »Sorrel (JVatt, Knm. 
Did. iv. 243). Riddell (fhnnest. Evun. 
337) (alls it “O.seille or Roselle jam 
and jelly.”] 

PYE, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Pariah-dog (q.v.) ; a 
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foiitrai’tion, no doiiltt, of tin* ioriiier 
word. 

1181)2.— “We English call him a pariah, 
Imt this wurd, lioloiigiiig to a low, yet by no 
mouuH dcgrndod c lass of people in Madras, 
is never heard on native 1i])S as applied to a 
dog, an V more than our other word ‘pie.’” 
— L. Kipliny^ Jinist and Man, 200.] 

PYJAMMAS, R. Hind. ]nie-jdiiui 
(Meo JAMMA), lit.. ‘ leg-clot, A 
pair of loose drawei's or tr«)\vser.s, tied 
loimd the waist. Such a gannent is 
used by various ])ei'soiiK in India, r.//. 
by women of various e]a.sse.s, liv Sikh 
men, and by. most Mahomniedans of 
both sexes. It was ado])tc*d fiom the 
Mahomniedans by Eui’ojieaiis as an 
I article of duhnhillr and of night 
attire, and is .Synonymous with Long 
Drawers, Shnlw^tirs, and Mo^l- 
breeches. [Foi .sonu* di.stinetions 
betweem the.se various articles o1 dre.ss 
.see Foihes-Wat-son, {T(\r.tile Alatm- 
57).] It IS probable that we 
Englnsh took tlie lialut like a good 
many others from tbe Portugue.se. 
Thus Pyrarcl (e. 1610) say.s, in .sjieak- 
ing of (loa Ho.s]>ilal : “ils out ioree 
mhms .sans qiioy ne eonebeiit iamais 
les Portngais des Indes” (ii. )>. 11 ; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 9]). The word is now used 
in London .shojis. A friend furiii.^liLS 
the following reminiscence : “The late 

Mr. P> , tailor in Jiwinyn Street, 

some 40 years ago, in rejdy io a 
ipie.stion why pyjammas had feet 
sewn on to them (as was somel lines 
the ease with those furni.sbed by 
London oiiUiLI,ers) an.swered : ‘1 

believe, Sir, it is beeau.se (‘f llie 

White Ants I ’ ” 

[1828.- 

“ His chief joy siiioking o cigar 

III luuse Paee-jamB uud native slippers." 

Ork-ni. Sport. Alag.^ reprint 1873. i. 04.] 

1881. — “The rest of our attire consi.sted 
of that particularly light niid airy wdiite 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
ns a pajama suit "—Ihuht, Cn/hn, 329. 

P7KE, P^E, s. Wilson give.s 
only one original of the t;erm so ex- 
prcHsed in Aiighi-lndian speech. He 
writes: “ PfHk or Pdyik^ corruptly 
J^yke, Hind. &e. (from S. pmldhkn\ 
Pdik or Pdyak^ Mur. A footman, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and revenue ofiicer, a messenger, a 
courier, a village watchman : in Cut- 
tack the P(Uks formerly (sonstituted a 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 


miiidiirs or Ihljas hy the tenure of 
niilikary .service,” &c., quoting liengal 
Regulations. [Platts also treats ilic 
two w Olds as identical.] Hut it .seems 
dear txi u.s that there are here two 
terms rolled togidher : 

a. Pcr.s. /VoX', ‘a foot-niiiner or 
(ouricr.’ We do not know whether 
this is an old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. According to 
Hamnicr Purgstall it w-as the term iii 
u.sc at the Coui t of the Mongol jirinccs, 
as (piotcd l»cjow. Both the wmrds 
occur 111 the Aht, hut diircrcntly .s])clt, 
Sind llisit with wliicb >vc now deal is 
spelt pa/A- (with the ftifim j»ojiit). 

c. 1590.- “The Jifiniddr (mcc undt-r 
JTJLIBDAE) and the Paik (.'i nin.nir) 
Their iuf>nthl> pay varies trf»ni 1200 to I20r/. 
(davt's), .according to thiar spccfl and manner 
of service. .Some of them will run from s'lO 
to 100 /to// (Cobb) per day.’’— K.T. by 
Ji/or/nnanu, \ i:{8(.seeong i 141). 

1(573. - A1 the Court of Constantinople* 
“Jics PeikB vmioicnt ensmte, uvec lenrs 
bonnot.s d'argont (lore onu's d’un pln- 

mago do heron, iin are el un carijiiois charge 
de flc‘cht).s.’’--./(yio//<’t/ (/’ mJ . iia/hnid, i. 98. 

1 ( 187 . - “ . . . the under ofliocTh and scr 
rads called AgiantAiylau.^, who are designed 
it‘ tiio moaner uses of the Seraglio . . . most 
I (’ommonly tbe sons of Christians taken from 
their Parent.s at llio ago of 10 or 12 years 
. . . These are: 1, /‘itrtrr.s, 2, llttstantitrs or 
(4ar(liners . . . .’i, Paickfl and SV./ta/.s, . . 

— .S'//* Paid Jti/niut, Pnumt Sftift^ of tio- Otto- 
wan Einjurt'f 19. 

17til.— “Ahmad Sulbuithon commissioned 
Shah Pnsand Khdn . . . the Itarittiiui (see 
HURCABRA) and the PaikB, to go and jiro- 
curc information as to the .state and strength 
of the Mahratta anny ." — Muhammad Jdjar 

Shdmhi, in E/lwt, vm. 151-2. 

1840 — “The express - riders [Edhvthfn) 
accomplished 50 forsanys a-day, so that an 
expre.ss came in 4 day’s from Khorounn to 
'J’ebns {TuhrlA. . ■ ■ The Foot -runners 
carry ing lotterfi (Peik), whoso name at least 
is maintained t(» this day at both the Persian 
and Osmaiili Courts, aeuuiuplished 30 j'ar- 
Mtnys u-day." - Nawmrr Purgstall, (ieach. ih>' 
(ioldm llordt, 243. 

(JH(i8.— “The Payeke is ontnwted with 
the tiliilfm (see CnlLLUM) (piF»e)i w'hieh 
at court (Khiva) is made of*gold or silver, 
and must bo replenished with fresh water 
every time it is filled with toWceo. 
Vavdtery, SkeirJtes, 89.] 

b. Hind pdlk and pdyik (also Mahr.) 
from Ski. paddtika, and pad'ika, ‘a 
foot-Boldier,’ with the other spccitic 
application given hy Wilson, exclusive 
of ‘courier.’ In some narratives the 
wor(i seems to answer exactly to peon. 
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111 tlu* first <1 notation, wliicli is from 
llie J7//, the word, it will he seen, is 
ilitfereiil. from tliat quoted under (a) 
fi'om tlie sume souree. 

c. It. VI JIM the custom in those 

linic'^, for the unljioo (of tho Kiiif? of Roiigal) 
to he j.'ii!ir(le(i hy si'vnrnl thousaiul pykes 
who .ire i\ hmd of lufaiitry. An 
oiitiiuilj entered into j c;oiifecler.'iv‘v with 
the'-e (.^luirds, who one iiighi kille«l the KitiK, 
I'utteli SImh, vjn.n the thimieh iiseemleci 
till! tlirone under tliu title ot Hiiihiicl 
Shah s- 'I'r, .‘d. 1800, n 11* 
(ori;’’. l. Ill), |./io o // (li. llh) uiveH IhiJ woid 

Payiks]. 

Ill the next (|iiot;ition the word 
set Ills In Ik* tin* snliie, tlioiioli uv^fd 
for ^eiiiiiaii.’ Coiiqmre uses ol 

Lascar. 

e. 1(115. — “(His (loot) eonsistod of ‘20 
heiilvod v(!S‘<els, all wi'll maiinod with tho 
siiloi^ whom they call paiques, as well as 
A\ith Portuguese soldiers aiul topazes who 
were ■ v.ellent muskotoors , .50 hired jafias 
(soe GALLEVAT) of like sort and his own 
(Sehastijin CTom,’nlvos’s) fjalliot (see GALLE- 
VAT), which was nhoiit tho si/-o of a jHitarlin, 
with 1 1 doni’-frileons on each broadside, two 
pieces of 18 to '20 Ihs oahhro in the forecastle, 
ainl 00 Portuguese soldiers, wMlh more than 
'in topazes ami Cafres (see GAFFER).’’— 
liiMtinn, Ihnuta, Au'l. 

17‘2'2. Ainonp a detail of ehartres at this 
jinnod ill the Zemindirry of KujahahT 
apjie.irs : 

“II, or tho pikes, fruardot villairos, 

everywhere neeossary . . . ‘2,101 ni])Oos ” - 
Fijlh Itt'jtorf, A]ip. p. 345. 

The followiiif' (luotatiou from an 
Tiidijiii Herniation of Ld. (^>ruwaUi.s’M 
time IS a guild exaiiqile of the extra- 
oi'diiiiirv iiiLiltii)ll(*.iition <»f terin.s, e.veu 
ill une Province in Tiidui, denoting 
a]‘iiroximutely the .same thing ; 

1792. “ MI Pykes, Clmkeydars (aoe 

CHOKIDAR), Pfishfiiu, J)tison(/s, Snjiihann* 
Hareos (see HARRT), and other dos<;riptions 
of village wi'tchinon are doelarod subject to 
tho orders of the Darogah (sue DAROGA) 
. . for Uw Puh've . . . juissed by 

the fr.-G. in Den. 7. 

,, “ Tho army of Assam was a militia 

organised as folloW's. The wholo male popu- 
lation was hound to serve either as soldiers 
or labourers, 4 ind was accordingly divided 
into sots of four men each, called gntrg, 
the individuals comprising tho gotes bein^ 
tonned pykes.” — Johnstone’s Arrt. of Wefsks 
E.rptdWon to Assam, 179*2-93-94 (commd. by 
Gen. Keatinge). 


* P. pashftmuid niyaWa, both moaiiiiiB literally 
‘ watch-koftirt)!,’ the one from ?)«*, ‘a watch,’ in 
the sense oi a division of the «lay, the other from 
nigah, ' watch,’ in the senHO of ‘ heed ' or ‘ observa- 
tion.’ [Du.aau4l=lJo8a<lh, a low caste often em- 
ployed ae watchmen. ) 


1802. — After a detail of persons of rank 
in MidiiniH)re. 

“None of tho.so oiituriain armed followers 
except perhaps ton or a dozen Poons for 
state, hut some of them have Pykes ill eon- 
sidorablo niiiiibers, to keep tho }>oaco on 
tlioir estates, 'rhese PykSB are under th© 
inagi.strntfc 's onlers.”— Rcfmrt, Ap]). 
p. 53.5. 

1812. ' VJii! whole of this last-mcntionod 

n 11 ii.,erous class of PykSB aro iindorstood to 

» (icon dishiiiidod, in compliance with th© 
new J’ollce regiiliitiDns.”— /'’///A Jle/torl, 71. 

1872 . Jhifiti'i i)r officers of the 

poll .ant rnilitia (Paiks). The Faiks wore 
chiolH around the fort on easy 
tenures.” — JJnntri'i^ f/r/ssa, n 269. 

PYSE 1 iiilcrjcctiuii. Tin* use of 
thhs 18 ilkiHtrtitcd in tlie (juuUitioiis. 
VoliMthstundiug Hu; writer’s remark* 
(below) it IS really HinduHtiiui, vi/. 
po’is, ‘1-iuk out’’ or ‘make way!’’ 
ajipareiilly from Ski. ‘look! 

.see!’ (see Muleswurtli’s Mahr. Did. 
p. 529, eol. r ; FhHou’.m Hind. Ihrt., 
p. 37(5, eol. n . [Plnth, 282/>]. 

[1815. — . IhroH men came running 
u]» hehind thorn, as if they wore clearing 
the road for .some one, hy calling out ‘pice I 
pice r (make wa>, make way) . . — 

/Cl/titnisloin's lirpoil on Mtinisi <{f ihinpudhur 
Slotstn/, in Rapris ulatlnq to A',/. A fan's, 
p. ll.| 

1883. “Does your eorroapondont Col. 
Pndoaiiv know the origin of the warning 
called out hy buggy drivers to pedestrians 
in Bombay, ‘ Pyee ’ ^ It is not Hindustani.” 

- fjctter In X, it- if, Sor. VI. viii. ]>. .‘588. 

[Other exjn’ft.SHioii.s of the same kind 
are Malayhl. po, ‘ Get out of tlie way ! ’ 
and Hind Altilir. khis, JeJus, from lchin- 
nd, ‘ to dro]» oH.’ 

1598.— “ As those hayros goo in the 
streotes, they crio po, po, which i.s to .say, ^ 
take hcede.”— Hak. Soc i. 280. 

^ .6. — “ I was aw«)ko from disturbed rest 
by'*^.ies of kis I kiBi (clear the w-ay).”— 

Ranffiminff Hull, ed. 1873, i. 16. j 


Q 

[QUAMOCLIT, s. Tlie Ipomiea 
QUamoclitis, the name given hy Lin- 
naeus to the Red Josiiiiiie. The word 
1 .S a corruption of Skt. Kdma-latdy * the 
creeper of Kama, god of love.’ 

1834 .— “This climber, the most beautiful 
and luxuriant imaginable, boars also th© 
name of Kamal&ta ‘ Love’s Creeper.’ Bom© 
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have flowers of snowy huo, with a delicate 
fraprancc. . . . ’—Watuitn'ihijKufalUlgiiviy 
1. illO-n. I 

QUEDDA, >..]). A rind 

small kmf^doiij on llic; west coast of 
the Mala\ IVninsnla, trilnitarv to 
Siam. The name aeeording t,o Craw- 
fiird is Malay huhth, ‘an ele]>hanl- 
\r:iy' (see KEDDAH). [Mr Skeal 
A\ rites: “I d(» n(»t know wh.it C'raw- 
furd's aiithoril} iiia\ he, hut, Lduh 
<loe.s not ;ij>]»ear in KlniKc'rt's 
... In an\ ease the foi-ni taken hy 
the name of the eoiintr\ is k'i^ddli 
Tlie eoralliii" ol elephants is ju-oliahh 
a Siamese custom, the nielliod adopted 
on the K coast, w liere the Mala>s are 
tJeft to themselves, being to jilaee a 
decoy female ele])liant near a ])owerfiil 
noose.”! It has heen supjiosed some- 
times that Kculdh is the KuiXi or KJiXts I 
of Ptolemy’s seA-nmfe to (Mnna7and! 
likewise tlie Knlah of the early Ar.ih 
voyagers, as in the Foiirlli Voyage (*f 
♦Sindhad the Seaman (see J'loni.s // 
(kiog. Sor. 1H82, J». Gfiri ; Jkiilan, 

Arabian Xiyhts^ iv. 380). It, is 
]io.ssihIe that these old names how- 
over rejire-sent Kwala^ ‘a river mouth,' 
a denomination of maii\ sm.ill jiorts 
in Malay regions. Thii.s the ]»ort th.ii 
we call Qualdu is called liy the Afalays 
Kmd(t ]iatrnit(/. 

1.'»1H. -“Ihiviiig left tln.s town of 'r.-niaM 
•^ary, further alonjj the coast (owirds Malaca, 
there ifi another seaport of the Kingdom of 
Arisiain, wliich is c.'illed Queda. m whicli 
also there is iiuich Nlu)»i»uig, and gieut | 
interchange (jf iiierchandi.se.” — /tarluma, 
18S.189. 

ir»rsl~“. . . I'hc .setilenioiils from Tinay 
i<* Miilaca arc these : n’emi.s.sary, a iiot;d»le 
cit}, Liingur, 'I'orrao^ Queda, producing the 
best pepper on all that coast, l’f3drio, Per i, 
.Solungor, and <»ur (,'ity of Mahwn. ...” 
Jlnrron, I. ix. 1. 

ir»72.— 

Olha Tavui cidade, onde comova 

Pe Siiio largo o mi])crio tTio eomprido : 

Tonaasarl, Queda, quo ho ao cubova 

Das quo pinionta ulh tom prodiizido," 

X. 123. 

By Burton : 

Hehold Tavilf City, whenco begin 

Siam’s dominions, Hoign of vast extent ; 

'J'onasHuri, Quedi, of towns the Queen 

that hear the burthen of the hot pinion t." 

1598. — . . to the town and Kingdoino 
of ^eda . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a halfe ; this is also a Kingdome like 
Tancumria, it hath also some wine, as 
Twuwuiriii hath, and some small quantitio 
of Pepper.’* — LinHcfutien,, p. 81 ; [Hak. Soc. 

L ml 


I Itill. — “And HO . . . Diogo de Alendoncn 

I . . . sending the yaffiots (see GALLEY AT) 
i on lieforc, emoarked in the /(ih'a (see GAL- 
I LEVAT) of .lofio Itodrigue/ do Paiva, ami 
J coming to Queda, and making an attack at 
I daybreak, ami hndiiig them luqtrcpared, ho 
I burnt the lown, and carried oil ;i quantity 
of proM.sunis and some tin” {ro/aim, sec 

CALAY).- /IddiirtK iM'dda, 187 . 

1 . 8 .‘ 1 S. — Penang in S.‘pteml»er. 

we first ])roi-ci‘ded to the town of Quedah 
1 Iving at the month of a rnor (»f the Hume 
name." Quedah, \'o., by Cu/if. NH'raid 
I ihhttnii. ed. ISIm. 

QUEMOY, 1).])^ All isl:ind ill, the 
e.isL ojHMiiiig of the Ilfirlnnir of Amoy 
I It i.s Ji coiTilptioii of Kin-mun, iii 
( ’hring-eliJiu dialm-l Kin~niin'\ iiii.ni' 
iiig ‘ Gol(leii-(loor.’ 

QUI-HI, s. Till- ])o]nil.‘ii' (Lstiiu I INC 
nickname of the lleng.il Anglo-Indian, 
from Ihe usual maiiiier of eallnig 
.serv.anis in Tliat Pri'sidmicv , \i/. ‘7x0/ 
hui ‘ Ls aiiv one tliiu'e The Aiiglo- 
imli.an of Madra.s was Known as ,i 
MuU, and he of PoiiibaN a,s a Duck 

(.J4 V.). 

-“The ilr.'iml Master, or Adveii- 
teres of Qui Hi 111 I lindost.'in, .‘I 1 1 iidibr.i^tie 
Poem ; w itli illusl r.ilii»ns liy l:io\limd«,oii ’ 

182 .*’i “ Mont of the lioiisehold ser\.mls 

•iro P.oNees, the greiitiM pait of whom 
s]»cuk Knghsh. . Instead of 'Koeehuc,' 
VVho’s then*' the way of eiilliiig a servanl 
IS ‘Iniy,’ a cormplum, I believe, of ' hhoi 
brother ed. 18 14 , n. 98 . [Jint see 

under BOY. | 

c lH:tO. — “.I’ai vu dans vos ga/,eLte.s do 
Calcutta le.s clnmeiirs dos quoihads (.solin- 
quet de.s Europr^niis Hengalis de co eAte) sur 
la chalenr.” — ./m /le/ao/if, f'nrii'sp. li. 308 . 

! QUILOA, np. i.r. Ktliw, in lilt. 

\T 0' S., ne\t in remolene,s,s to Sofalfi, 

I wliieb for a long lime was tlie ve fdns 
I ultra of Aral) navigation on the East 
I ()oa.sl. of Africa, as (!apL Jioyudos was 
[ t.liat of Portuguese navigation on Die 
We.sf Coast. Kilwa doe.s not occur in 
Die Ceographies of Edrisi or Almlfeda, 
Dioiigh Sofuia is ih both. It i.s men- 
tioned in the Uateiro^ and in Barrow’, 
account of Da (kima’a voyage,. Banos 
iiad aci*,e-ss to a native chronicle ol 
(,,|uiIoa, and says it was founded aliout 
A.H. 400, and a little more than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, liv 
a Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.— “Kilwa, a place in the country of 
Zenj, a city."— (orig.), iv. 302. 

c. 1330. — “I embarked at the town of 
Mill'd a»han (Magadozo), making for the 
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oountry nf the Siivvaliil, and the town of 
KulwA, in the eouiitry of the Zenj. . . 

//ill liatata, ii. 191. fSeo under SOFALA. | 

1198. — “ Hero wo learned that the island 
of which tliey told us in Mooombiquy as 
hein^ jiooplod by Christians is an island at 
which dwells the Kinpof Moconibiejuy him- 
self, and that the Imlf is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is iniieh 
scod-pearl, and the nniiK; ol tlu* ishiinl is 
Quyluee. . . .” — lintiiin do Vioijfhi di^ la.ifo 
do (utma, dS. 

ir»01 “Quilloa t cittaih' in Arabi.i io 
'Mi!i iiisiiletl.j j;mril;i a terra tinna, ben 
juijudata de hoinini ne^ii et nierc.ulanti 
editn-ata nl mod(» nTo t^uiiii hauno abun- 
<l;mtia de anro : ar^^onlo : anibra: ninschio : 
st oeric : rapumevolnu'iitn vcstciio pimni dc 
-•MM : el bainba.vi tiiii ” lotti'i oj K 

/‘hiioiiioly 2. 

]r»0r> — “ l>ol loO'J . . . niando al via^j^jio 
II. me 21. C.ipitanio Don Vasco de Caniba. 
die fn (|nello clu: disco])er.sn I’lndi.i . c 
iiell' andar de li, del Cao de Ilona Spnr:in/.a, 
/.oiise in uno loco chiarnato Ochilia; la cpial 

term <' Icntro uno " — Lxinou/nVo 

.1/.I,SV/, i7 

IT);':!. — “ 'riio Moot, in addition to his 
natural hatred, boro this nn'n'ased lesonl- 
ineiit on account of the chastisement indicted 
oil him, and detonninod to bnii^; the ships 
into ])ort at the city of Ouiloa, that hoinp: 
.1 populous jilaco, where iTiey initrht ^^ot the 
better of our ships by force of anus. To 
wreak this mischief witli i^rcator .-.iftily to 
Inmself he told \'asco da (I.uua, a^ if wishing 
to {^ratify him, that in front of them was a 
city calhal Quiloa, hall )>n()pltid bv Chn.stiaU'. 
ol Abysainia and of India, ami that if he 
fr-'ivo the order the .shijis should bo .stocred 
Ihitlior.” — Itairoft, I, iv. f). 

ir.72 - 

“ Ksta ilha peonona, ijuc h.ibitanios, 

He om toda o.st'i terra certii escala 
De todos OH (|Ue as oinljis mnep.imos 

He Quil6a, <le ^lOTnba(,■a, a do Sofahi.” 

• C(tiii fir’s, 1 r»i. 

By Burton : 

“ This little islainl, where we now .abide, 
of all till.* seaboard is the one sure place 
for ev'ry morehaiitninn that stems the tide 
from Quiloa, or Sofala, or Moinbiis. . . 

QUILON, n.j). A form wliidi we 
have aril )j lied from the I’orMiguese for 
the iiHiiie of u town flow belonging to 
Tra van core ; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the, Aralis as Kaidam. The 
proper name is Tamil, Kollam^ of 
armbtful sense in this use. Bishoji 
Caldwell thinks it may be best ex- 
plained as ‘ Palace ’ or * royal rcsi- 
aence,’ from Kolu, ‘therviyal Presence,’ 
or Hall of Audience. [Mr. Logan 
says : “ Kollam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koyilagam or Kovilayam^ 


‘King’s bouse’” {MnlnUti ^ j. 231, 
uote)d Poi .iges Kaalaw was known 
as one of the greatest ]»orts of Indian 
trade with Western Asia, esjiecially 
trade in ]iepj)er and brazil-wood. It 
was ]KJSsibl\ the Midd of Cosmas in' 
the (>tb '«>ntury (see MALABAR), but 
the iii'fli. men non of it liy tlu* jiresent 
name t«. alx iit tlnce centuries latei, in 
I be lii’laftnn translated by llein.iud. 
1'lie ‘Kollfiiti era’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from a.I'. H24 ; luit it 
doc- lud Ivilbnv ibat the cilv had no 
cai her e.Msience. In a Syriac extract 
(wbu ti IS, bowe\cr, niorlt*rn) in /.mid's 
A nirdiitd, SjiridCd (Latin,! li'); Sy rnu, 
]). 27) It IS stated that three Svia.m 
mi.ssioiiaries came to Kaulam in a d. 
823, and got leave from King Aim Id r- 
hldt to build ‘I cbiircb and city at 
Kaulan' It w ould seem t bat there is 
some connection betwi*eii the date 
a.ssigned to tins event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era’; but what, it is we caniioi say, 
Sludddili'il IS evidently a ioirn of (Ihn- 
kruvarth Jidjn (see under CHUCKER- 
BUTTY). Quilon, as v’e now call it, is 
now the 3rd town of Tnuancore, pop. 
till 1891) 23,380; there is lit.tle trade. 
It liad a Eurojie.an garrison up 1,o 1H3U, 
but MOW only one Sejio,' i.-giim-nt 
In ecclesiastu’ul ii.irrat i ves of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
form ( and 1)\ this name it 
was constituted a See of tin* Bom.au 
Church 111 1328, siittVagan of the Ardi- 
bisboj) of Sultaiiiya in Persia ; but it 
i.M doubtful if it ever had more than 
one bishop, viz. Jordarius of Seve.iac, 
author of the Mimhilia often quoted 
in this volume. Indeed \ve have no 
kiiowledgi* that be ever took u]> bia 
bisliojiric, as bis book was wu’itten, and 
hi' ^loiui nation (ftcurred, both during 
a A ^t to Eurojie. The L;itm (^bureb 
however wbicli he bad founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we kiuw from John de’ 
Marignolli, .so it i.s ])robable that be 
bad reached lii.s See. The form fiul- 
■iimhum in accounted for by an inscrip- 
tion (see Ivd. Antiq. li. 360) which 
.shows that the city was called Kolamha^ 
[other fnrm.s being Kelambaqtattana, or 
Kdlamhapattana {Bombay Oazetteer^ 
vol. i. pt. i. 183)^. The form Palum- 
bum- also occurs in most of the MSS. 
of Friar Odoric’s Journey ; this is the 
more ditticiilt to account for, unless it 
was a mere play (or a trick of memorv) 
on the kinared meanings of coluniba 
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and paJnmhcs. A passage in a letter 
fi’din the Nestorian Patriarcli Yeahii’- 
;y’al) (c. (550-60) (pioted in Aamnnaui (iii. 
]>1. i. 131), ap])eai*a at llmt date to men- 
tion Colon. Hut this ia an arbitrary 
aiui erniiieons rendering in Asseniani’s 
Ijilin. The Syriae has Kohih^ and 
prohahlv therefore lelers to tlie ]»orl 
of tilt* Malay regions notieed under 
CALA7 and QUEDDA. 

851 — “I)e ce lieu (Mu^ciite) leu iiaviies 
mottent l.i \tule pcmr rUide, et so rlintroiit 
vers Koillam-dAz/fO/ . la distance outre Mas 
cato ot K (III lam- Mala \ e^t d’un intns df 
niarclie, avoc lui vent niodt^rt^” /»#VaOfia, 
&0., tr. by JirniflHfi, 1 . If). 

IKiCi.— •' Seven days frum thoiice is Chu 
lam, (111 the coiitinos cf tlie country ot the 
Hun-worshi])itcrs, who arc descendant j of 
Kush . . and are all black. Tbiu nation 
is vor} trie I worthy in iivitters of trade 
Pepper ei'o'-'s in this eoimti\\. . . Ciima- 
nion, ttin|;(*r, and many other kinds df ^JlK•es 
also p^row in this country.”— />»>(./</ mi// <>/ 
Tuff eld, in J'Aff/ii Trat'f/x tn JUdf.'thue, 
114-1 15. 

c. P280-lt0. — “ Royauines do Ma-jia-’rh. 
Punni tolls los royauinos <?lrungers d’uu- j 
do-la dcs mers, il n’y eut cpio Mu-pa-Th et 
Eiu-lan (Mabar und Quilon) Mir lomiuol.s 
on ait pn pnrvonir il ^tablir unc* certaine 
HUjdtion , mais surtout Kiu-laii. . . . (Annee 
12h2) Cette ann<5o . . . Kiu-lan a onvo>e 
nil ainhassadour h, la coiir (inongolo) )iour pr*'- 
senter eii tribiit dos marchandises procieuses 
et uti singo noir.”-— AuuaU, 'iiiotod 
by I*nuthu‘i, Man Poly ii. 00‘i, H-b‘5 

r29H. “When you (put Moabar nnd go 
500 miles towards the S.W. you eorao to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people are 
idolators, hut there are also some Christiana 
and Homo .Iivvs,”&c . — Marco iWn, l3k. iii. 
ch. ‘22. 

e. l.'iOO. “IJeyoud (Jiuorut are Kankan 
nnd Tana ; beyond thorn tho country of MnJi- 
bar, w’hich from tho boundary ot Karolia to 
Euiam, is 300 pHrasangHin longth. . . . 'J’ho 
people are all Suindnis, and worship idols. 

. . — /{aAh'ulitddln, in HU lot, i. OK. 

e. 1310. — “Mii’bur extends in length from 
ElilaJll to N'llfifoar (Nellore) nearly 300 
parasangH along the sea -coast. . . — 

in Hl/iot, iii. 32. 

c. 1322. — . . as J went by tho sea , . . 

towards a certain city called Polumbum 
(where growoth tho pepper in groat store). 

. . — Frair Odoricy in Qatfuiy^ p. 71. 

c, 1822. — “ Poi venni a Colonbio, ch’ b la 
migliorc terra d’India per morcatanti. Quivi 
il if gengiovo in grande copia e del buono del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che portuno uu panno innanzi alia vergogna, 

. . . e logaloHi (11 dietro. ” — Palatine MS. of 
Odaruy m Cuthaify App., p. xlvii. 

c. 1328. — “In India, whilst I was at 
Coliunbum, were found two cats having 
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wii^s like the wungs of bats. . . — Frim 

Jordaiuis^ p. 2Vt. 

1330.— “Jonnnos, &c., iiobili viro domino 
Nnsciiroiiorum ot nmvorsis siib eo Chris 
tianis Nnscarems do Columbo gnitiam in 
pruesonti, (piao diicMt ad gloriam in futuro 
. . . (piatonus vcnerabilem Kratreni luis- 
truui .lordaiiuin Catnlaiii ('piseojnim Cnliiiii- 
beiiscni . . . (|iieni niijier ad cpisco])alis 
(liguatatis apiccin aiietoritfitu aiiOslolica 
(liMinus proinovondiim. . . ."—Lcttci oj Po/» 
Jufm X.Xll. to the Christians of Coilon, m 
[ ikhuuct Itatnaildi Ann. Enl>.'^. v. 405. 

1 e. 1313.- “'I'he lOth dai (from Caliciil) 
j \vc arrived at the city of Kaulam, which 
one of tho finest of MalTb.lr. Its llla^l^et^ 
I are splendid, and its merchants are known 
I iiiidor tho name of Siih (see CHOOLIA). 
i 'Phey are rie-h ; t»ne of them wull buy a .ship 

' with all its httings and load it with 

I from his own store.” Ihn Jtiituki, iv. 10 

I e llilH “ And .sailing on the blast ol St. 

I Stephen, we navigiited the Iiidl.in Sea until 
I Palm Sundny, and then arrived at a verv 
noble eity of India called Columbum, wheic 

I the whole \vorl(r.s pep]iet is produeerl. . 

I 'i’hero IS a church ot St. (ieorgo there, of 
the Latin cointnnnion, at which 1 dwell 
vVnd I n(Jorne() it with fine pxintings, and 
taught IIkjp the holy Law .’ — John Man- 
fjnolity in ^'aHaai, &c., pj). 342-344. 

(• 14,10.—“. . , Coloen, civil, atom tiolalem 
venit, eujns anihitus diiodeeim niilliii 
p.*ssuuin Hinpleetitur. (Jingiber tpii lo/oln 
(COlombi) (lieitiir, |ap(‘r, vi'ry.iniim, oannelliu* 
(piao erassao appellant ur, hue in proviiiei.i, 
(plain \ocant Melibariam, leguntur.” — Conti, 
in ]*o(j<jliiit dn Pay. Fort n nan 

c. 1408-}). — “In the vear lihanati (G41) 
(jf tho Kolamba era, King Adityuvarma the 
ruler of Vflnchi . . wdio has attained the 
.sovereignty of Cherabayu M.iudulam, hung 
11 }) tho iiell. . . .” JiLKrr.\n tnincrdhi. 
Jnd. Anlltj. ii. 3t>U. 

1510. “. . . we (iejiarted . . . and went 

to another city eallod Colon. . . . Thu King 
of this city IS a Pagan, and o.\troujuly jiowci- 
ful, and he has ‘20,000 horsomon, nnd many 
areherii. 'I’his country has a good port near 
to the soa-eoust. No grain growH here, hut 
fruits as at Calicut, und i>e}i}ier in great 
(iuaiititie.s ” Varthenuf, 1 82-15. 

1510.--“ Further on along tho saroecoa.st 
towards tho south is a great city and gc>od 
seu-})()rt which is named Coulam, in which 
dwell many Moors and (lentiles and Chris- 
tians. They aro great merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Chulmoiidol, the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu. . . 
There is also in this city much pei»per.” 
— liarhomy 157-8. 

1572.- 

“ A hum Cochira, o a outre Cananor 

A qual Chal4, a qual a ilha da Pinientu, 

A qual Coulao, a qual da Crangunor, 

K 08 mais, a (juem u muis servo, e cun- 
tenta. . . ." — CatnftcHy vii. 35. 
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lly iiui ton ; 

" 'I'o tins ( 'ochiin, t(} that falls Oaiiiinor, 
om* hath Chalf^ tira>1her th’ Isle Piiiiont, 

.1 third Coulam. a fourth takus ( tranf^anor, 
tlic rust is thuirs with whiiin hu rust-s 
(•(•iitorit." 

1 7‘Jt) “ . . Coylanff."— r«// nfi/n, (Jhnm , 

n:.. 

1727.-- ‘'Coiloan | atio(h».i small |)riis«-i- 

It has till- Itunotit of a liv. ur, which 
!>- the sniithcnudsl (hiLk't of lliu C-mlnn 
Isl'Liuh . and ilii hufrh havo a small l'’ori, 
^\llhllla Mile of 11 oil I lie SiM-shoii‘. . h 
kicjis a (J.iinson vif .‘{(i .Mon, and its ti.idu i- 
iin-iinsidcrahle.” — A. Umi.illou, i lilkJ |ud 
1711J. 

QUIRPELE, s 'Phis Tamil iiaim 
«d the mungoose (q v ) iKcurs in tlie 
^|;lolat it-ii will'll follows' jirojierly 
J\7nj)ptll(ll, [‘lllllc H(|lUMkci' ’] 

Iddl — . . hostiolia iiuai'dam Qml sivu 
Quiroele vocal, i. i|nao asjiodu pnmo vi- 
luriMu . Jji If, i\ t)‘! 


R 


RADAREE, s. P— 11. rdh <hm, 
hoiii r<i}i-(l(ir, ‘ I'oad’kccjKT.’ A transit 
»lm,\ : soniL'timos ‘lilack-iiiail.’ \Rdlt 
(li'fif IS vor;. coimiioiily t'lnployod in 
ili<‘ souse of sending inisoiicrs, «S:c., b\ 
escort from one jiolice ]»os1 toanotlnr, 
as along the (irand Trunk ro<id]. 

1020.- “Fra Nio-do lliiii^iola Francoscaiio 
j'eiiovesu, il ([iiale, jiassagioro, uhe d’lndia 
jiiidava in Italia, })artiio alciini pioriii priina 
<hi is|)nhau . . . jioco di (jua lontauo ora 
stalo tnittuniito dm rabdari, o custodi dolle 
stradc . Fci/Zs ii. 00. 

1022. — “At iho pnrden I’clenRon wu 
found a rabdar or guardian of tho road, 
who w'an also tho chief over certain other 
rabdari, who aro usually posted in another 
l»lueo 2 Icagiicis further on.” — /ltd. ii. 285. 

1022. — “For Rabdara, the Khan has 
gi\on them u hriiian to free them, also 
firmans for a house . . ."—ikiinshtiri/, lii. 
p. 102. 

[1067. — “. . . that the goods . . . may 
not ho stopped ... on pretence of taking 
Rbadaryea, or other dutyes. . . ”—Pktr- 
mian of S/uiir Oruiig Xerh, in Firrrest, Bombay 
Lrtter»^ //mar AWvrs, i. 21 3. J 

1073/ — “This great officer, or Fanner of 
tho Er^eror’s Custom (the Shawbunder [see 
SHABUNDER]), is obliged on the Roads 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer- 
chants by a constant Watch ... for which 
Rbadorage, or high Imposts, are allowed 


by tho Merchants, both at Lauding and in 
their pas.sago inland.” — Fryn, 222. 

lOH.*).- “Hero wc wore forced to ctim- 
]Kiund with tho Rattarae men, for ye Diitys 
on our giMMl'.." — Ifnfj/rs, Diiirif, f)oc. 1.5- 
I Hak. Sou. j. 212. In'i. 100, Rawdairiej. 

c. 1731 “ Ni/,:itiin-l Mulk thus got 

nd of . , . tho rabddri from Iiliich latter 
impu.st I'rivit .Mniit^^ anco hiul fallen ii]»ori 
(i.ivdlcts and trador.s.” — F/n'iJi in 

vii. .521. 

[1711. -“P.uSMiig the rner Ivi/.il.i/iin '•'« 
.■i-ciiidod t’ o niiuiiitaiiis by the Rabdar (a 
l‘ci .an fob; of No^’Jahar. . . .''--Jlfumntf, 
i 221'.. I 

RAGGY, K. lidift (the word scon is 
to |i(‘ J)i‘c Hiiiiliistani, [and is denied 
irom Skt. raya^ ‘ri'd,’ on account of llie 
t oloiir of tin* gram]. A kind of grain, 
Ehuisnir (■oniri'.Ki, (jlacitn. ; t '// wo.sm ■**//.< 
Coraniniit,, Linn. ; largely cultivated, 
as a .staple ol food, in Sontlierii India. 

1792. — “'Phe .season for sowing raggy, 
rice, ainl bajera from the end of June to 
the end of August.” Lij'r oj T. Mmnn, 
ni. 92. 

1793 — “'Pho Mahratiii siijipHus consisling 
chiefly of Raggy, a coaiM* gram, \ihich 
grows in more abundance than any other 
m the Mysore Country, it became neces.sary 
to serve it out to the troojis, gning nee 
only to the sK'k.” — hiiion, 10. 

[1800. — “1'lic Doecany yiussulinauK cull if 
Ragy. In the Tamil language it is called 
K*t'ir {ie:/ii\(rnya) Ihicluiuun, Jdi/sun, i. 
lOO.J 

RAINS, THE, s. Tin* common 
Anglo-Indian eolloqiiial for I he Indian 
rjiiny .muson. Tlie same idiom, (is 
bad lieeii already in nae l>y tin; 
Portngne.se. (See WINTERb 

<>. 1666.— “ Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in Jh/fn', for example, tho Rains come from 
Lht2 ’•.SI, 11 may yi‘t bo that the Seas which 
arc -^Mithorly to it aro tho origin of thoiii, 
but that they arc forced by run son of some 
Mountains ... to tarn aside and discharge 
themselves another way. . . .” — Bf'nn'ri, 
K.'P., 128 ; [ed. Covstahir, 432 1. 

1707.— “We arj heartily sorry that the 
Rains have I'ceii .so very unhealthy with 
ymu.” LutO”' in Orme's Fraynu’iUs. 

17.50.— “Tho Rains . . . setting in with 
groat violence, overflowed tho whole coun- 
try ." — Ornof Hist., ed. 1803, i. lo2. 

186b.— “The place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘tbe Rains,' there is scarcely any day 
when wo cannot get out.” — Bp. MUnuin, in 
Mntioir, p. 67. 

[RAIS, s. Ar. ra’i«, from ra’«, ‘ the 
head,’ in Ar. meaning ‘ the canlain, or 
master, not the emmer of a 'snip in 
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India it generally means ‘a native 
gentleman of respectable jKisition.’ 

IfilO.— . . ReyseB of all our Nauyes.” 
— Bh'dwotJ, Firnf Lf'ttrr Hook, 4115 . 

178r).— . . their chief (more wurthlcHs 
in truth than a honekeeper).*' In note — 
“ In the original the word syse is introdiiecd 
for the .sake of u jingle with the word Byse 
(a chief or leader). 18. 

1870. — “ BaeeB." See under RYOT. 

1900. — “'I'hc petition was .signed h}' re- 
presoutative liuullords, raifleB." 

Mail, April i:J. ] 

RAJA, RAJAH, vs. Ski, rdjil, 
‘king.’ Tlu* word is .still ii.sed in this 
sense, but, titles have a tendeiicv to 
degenerate, and ibis one i.s apjdied to 
inam hniiibli'r dignitane.s, petty ehiels, 
or large Zeimiidars. It i.s also now .i 
title of nubility (Oiifevred by the 
British (Tovernnieut, as it was by their 
Maboiniiiedun jiredeces-sors, on llindiLs, 
as Na-wab is iijion Moslem. Bd't, lido, 
Bdnd, Rdmil, Bdya (in S. India), are 
other forms wliieb the word ba.s taken 
in vernacnlar dialects or jiarticiilar 
apjilications. Tbt* w’ord spread with 
Hindu civilisation to the ea.stw'ard, 
and survives in the title.s of Indo- 
Chinese .sovcreign.s, and in those of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It is curious that the term Bdjd can- 
not 1)1* traced, so far as wv know, in 
any of the Greek or Lat in references 
to India, unless the very (piesUonahle 
instance of Pliny's Rarhian he an 
excejition. In early Mahommedan 
WTitevs the now le.ss usual, hut still 
Indian, form.s Rdo and Rdi, are those 
which find. (Ihii Batnt'i, it w’ill 
he .seen, regards the w'ords for king in 
India and in Spain as jdenti(;al, in 
which he is fundamentally right.) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
I8th century again w'e sometiines hud 
tlie word harharised into Roger. 

c. 1338. — “. . . Bahii-iuldin Hod to one 
of the heathen King.s called the Ktli Knn- 
bilah. The word RU among those |jeople, 
just ns among the people of Rum, signifies 
‘King .’” — Ihn llcUuta, iii. 318. The trn- 
veller here refers, as fUfpears by another 
passage, to the Spanish Keif, 

[160fl.— “ Raiaw.” See under OOONT.] 

1612.— ■“ In all this part of the East there 
are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is that of 
the Ra^aB, and this is a most noble race 
from which spring all the Kings of Canara. 
. . — Couto, V. vi. 4. 

[1616.— “According to your direction I 
have sent t>er Orincay (see ORANKAY) 


Bcogo Roger’B junk .six pccciille.s (sou 
PECUL) of lend.” — J'mkr, Lftlftn, iv. 107. 

[1623. — “A Ragia, that is an Indinn 
I’nnco.” — P. di'lla Vallr, Hak. Soc. i. 81 ] 

1683. — “ J went a hunting with yeRagea, 
who was uttonrlod with 2 or 3(K) men, arinoil 
with hows and iirrow'.s, swords and targets. 

— 11 nl Ilf’S, hionj, March 1 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 661, 

1786. — Tij>j)oo uith gross impro])rit!ty 
addresse.s hoiiis XVI. as “the Rajah of the 
French.’’- Sided Ldteis, 369. 

RAJAMUNDRY, n.p. A town, 
formerly heml-phice of n di.stnct, on 
the low'or (liifiaviry It. The ii.ime i.s 
111 Telegii lidjitmnhniilraKintiiiii, ‘ Kiiig- 
chu‘f(’s)-Tnw 11,’ [and tnke.s il.s name 
from Malieiidriideva of the Oi-rs-^a 
(IvniLstv ; .see Morns, (lodaveni Man. 
23], • 

RAJPOOT, s. Hiinl. Rdjpnt, from 
Skt. Rajdjaitra, ‘ Kiiig’.s Son,’ The 
name of .1 grcait race in India, the 
heivditaiw profession (»]' which is that 
of arms Tlu- name w.is prohahlN only 
a honontie a.ssumjit ion ; no race in 
India !ia.sfurni.shed so largi* a niiniher of 
princely families. Accfinlingto (’hand, 
the great medieval hard oi the Uii|]»ut.s, 
then* w'cre 30 I'lans of the race, issued 
from four Kshatn ijns {Pdv\\\riv, J’l’amar, 
Solankhi, and Chauliaii) wdio sprang 
into existence from the sacred Agni- 
knvda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Aim. J/iter hard.s give five 
enonyin.s from the tirejiit, and 90 clans. 
I'he Rajputs thus claim to he true 
KsJMtriifUK, or repre-seiitatnes of the 
.second of the four fiiiidameutal ca.sl.es, 
the Warriors ; hnt the Ijrahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the true K.shatriya i.s e\l,ant. 
Poasihly tlie story of the tirehorn 
ancestry hide.s a conscioiisne.ss that the 
claim i.s factitious. “The RajiK)ot.s,”^ 
says Forhe.s, “ use animal food and 
.spirit uous liipiors, both unclean in the 
]a.st degTe.e to their puritanic neigh- 
hours, and are scnipulouH in tlie oh- 
servance of only two rules, — those 
whicli prohibit tlie slaughter of cows, 
and the remarriage of widows. Tlie 
clans are not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intermarry, and cannot he said 
in these resjiects to form separate 
castes” (Rds-muld, reprint 1878, p» 637). 

An oad illustration of the fact that 
to jMirtake of animal food, and esfieci- 
ally of the heroic repast of the tiesli 
of the wild hoar killed in the chase 
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(hei* Terry’s iTjnfsentatioii of tliis 
below), iH a K!iij)ut eliaracteristic, 
occin-H to tlie memory of one of the 
jneseiit writers. In Lord Caiiiiinfj’s 
time the yoini" KfiJnut Kfija of Ahvar 
had l»etakeii Inmself to degrading 
euin-ses, iiisr)mii(h tliat tlie VieeroN 
felt eoiisl rained, in ii]»en durbar at 
Agra, to adm^>nl‘^ll him A veteran 
]>oIitieal ottieei-, wlio va^ jnesent, in- 
(jiiired of th(* agent at tlie Ahvar CVnirt i 
what liad bri'n the nature of the eon- | 
duel tliiis 1 el Hiked 'Die rejily was 
th.it the moling jninee liad lieeome the | 
habitual assot i.Ui u| low .ind jirotligate I 
iMahoiiimedans wh" b.id so intluenced 
In', eondiiet tlial among othei indica- 
tions, be innild uni mi wild jiitj 'I'he 
old I’olitaal, hearing this, shoitk bis 
head M-rv gravelv, saying, ‘Would 
not eat /fb/r/ P}(i ' Dear ! Dear ! 
Dear!’ It seenieil ihe nr pln^ ultra 
ol Kaiiifit degi.idation ! The older 
travellers gi \ e t ln' name in the <iuaint 
lorm Rashhnof^ Imt this is not eontmed 
to Eiirojn‘ans, as the quotation from 
Sidi ’All .shows; though the as]ie<‘t 
111 vhicli the old Kiiglish lra\ellers 
legarded the ti'ibe, .as mainl_N a ii.nk 
ot banditti, might h.ive ni.ide iis think 
the name to be sha|ied by a certain 
.sense of a]»Tness Idie I’oitiigue.se again 
tiequentl} (lall tlimii Jlri/K lintas, a torni 
in winch the true et MiiologN , at bust 
jiart lalh , enieiges 

irdt). “Thore are three qualities of those 
(leiitiles, that is to say. scane are called 
Bazbutes, and they, in ttic tune that tlioir 
King was a (ientile, were Knights, the 
dofonder.s ot the Kingdom, and governor.s 
of the V>mntry.’'—/larlioM, hO. 

IMh.— “ Insoiimeh that whilst tho buttlo 
went on, Salad im ]»laccd nil hi.s women in n 
largo houHe, with all that he iK)aHes.sod, W’hilst 
below tho housd \vro cMiiibustiblos for use 
in the fight ; and Saladim ordered them to 
be not fire to, whilst ho was in it. Thus tho 
house Huddouly lilew up with groat explo- 
sion and loud cries from the unhappy 
women ; whereupon all tho oooplo from 
within and without rushed to tne spot, but 
the BesbutOB fought in such a way that they 
drove tho (ruzarat troops out of tho gates, 
and others in their hasty Bight cast them- 
selves from the walls and perished." — 
VoiTm, iii. r/i?. 

,, “ And with the stipulation that 

the 200 parfUuta, which are paid as allow- 
ance to the laumri-iin of the two small forts 
which stand between the lands of Ba^aim 
and the Beys bliutOB, shall bo paid out 
of the revenues of Bayaim os they have been 
paid hitherto." — Treaty of Nuno da Cunha 
with the K. o/Cam^ya, in Suheidum, 137. 


c. 1551. “But if the caravan is attacked, 
and tho BiUs (see BEAT) kill themselves, 
the BaBhblltB, according to the law of tht: 
JWs, are adjudged to have committed a 
crime worthy of death.” — *Sidi 'Ah 
Kajmdnn^ in ./. Js., Ser. I., tom. ix. 95. 

[ 1602.—“ Bachebidas. ’’ — Vnftto, Doc. viii. 
ch. 15.J 

c. 1611.-“Th<' next day they embarked, 
loiiviiig in the city, wdiat of those killed in 
tight and tho.se killed by tire, more than SQO 
por.si»iis, the most of them being Reg^butOB, 
of great valour ; and of ours fell 
uigtitoon. . . " — Ilncurro, Jhcada, 210. 

[J6M.— “ . . in groat danger of thieves 

called BashboutS. . ."—Foattr, Lrttrrs, li. 
260.] 

b)16. — “ ... it were fitter he were m 
the Company of his brother . . . and his 
snbitie more regarded, then in the hands 
of a Bashboote tlontile. . . ."—Sir T. line, 
1. 5.VJ-4 ; [llak So.-. 282J. 

,, “'i'hc BashbooteB eute Swmos-tlcsh 
most hateful to the Mahometans.” — Terr)/, 
in /hirelias, li. 117!k 

1638. — “These Basboutes are a «ort of 
Highway men, i>r Tumts/’—Mandrlit/n, Eng. 
by Ihiucx, 1669, p. 19, 

1618. “'i’he.se BoBboutB (Ke.-bouten) are 
held for the be.st .soldiers of (xirsiirntta. ” — 
Tim St, 39 . 

[c. 1660.— “The word BagipoUB signifies 
Sons of lid ms.” — Jhrmer, od. Cnnsi'ihle^ 39. J 

1<>73. — “Ne\t in esteem were tho Rasln 
tmr\, BashpootB, or Sonlflior.s." — Fiyei, 27. 

16.89. — “Till* place where they w’ent 
ashore wa.s at ii 'I’own of the Moors, which 
iiuine our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the (front Mogul, hut especially his Muho- 
uiotan Subjects , calling tl/o Idolaters 
(f'nitous or RashboutB.” - homiher, i. 507. 

1791. “. . . Qiiatre cij>ayos ou reiB- 

pouteB inonb'^s snr des cliovaux j)ersnn.s, 
jKiur roscorter.” — ll. dt »S'i. Pierre, Chan- 
inihe Indiemu. 

R AMAHAM MV, s. This fOlTlip- 
tion of Rifinnswilvn (‘Lord lliima^), 
a common Ilindfi jiroper name in tlie 
South, 18 Uicrt* uH«d collocpiially in 
two ways : 

(a) . Ah a goiuii'ic name for Hindus, 
like ‘Tommy Atkins’ for a British 
soldier. E.sjiecially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, &c. 

(b) . For a twi.sted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (hoc 
FULEETA)- Madras use : 

a.— 

[1843.— "I have seen him almoBt swallow 
it, by Jove, like Ramo Samee, tho Indian 
juggler." — Thackei'ay, Book of Snobs, cb. i. ] 
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185^0.—“. . . if want u dork U> do I BAMOOSY, ii.l'. 'I'Ih' iiaiiu* of 


your work or ii servant to attend tin yon, 

” . . ytm would tjtko on n Haponafioons 

Uenpali* Bnboo, or a servile akjoot Madra^*! 
'Ra.Tna.aa.mTny . ... A Mndrnsi. even if 
wronplj akiisod, wcnild simply call yon his 
father,* anrl his mother, and his aunt, de- 
fender of the p<i(u-, and epitome of wisdom, 
and would take his ehanpe out of you in 
tho h.T/yiiir iicc« Hints. ” - (\n'nhlll Nov., 

pp. r)SJ-3. 

RAMBOTANas. M.i l;i\ , nnuhtVn)/ 
{Flhi^ No. (iTriO, ]i. 25(1). The iifiiiu* 
of :i friiil /oy»/aov’a/ii, L.), 

(.•onuiioii 111 the Strails, liaviiifj a 
thin ]iis( iou>, ]iiiJp, elosol} adheniij^ to 
a hard stone, and coxcifd e\toniall\ 
AVith bristles like tho^e of t lie e\l(*riial 
eiividfijie of a che.stiml. I'roni nnnhut, 
‘ hair.’ 

1613. — “And uUicr niuivo fruit',, such as 
htirlid'y. (perhaps hacltniiij, the Manwhni 

f) rambotans. nunhfs,* (maj/dnnu,,* 
and ]ioniepr.iuutes, and iiiniinier.ihlc otlicrs 
. . .” — (uitliiihu ffi Kt'fdia, ]t» 

1720. — “. . . the rainboetan-trou (the 
fruit of winch the Mortupueao call ^frortu 
dit.s C(t//aro-< or Caffn jrult )," — Vulndijn (v.) 
Sumatra, 3. 

1727.—“ 'ITie RambOBtan is a Fruit about 
tho bipnoss of a Walnut, with a toupli Skin, 
beset with (Japillanients ; within tho Skin i.s 
a verv Havonry l‘uli).” — ..1. Ilatniltuu.^ ii. 81 ; 
[od. 1*744, 11. 8*0 1. 

1783.- “ \ranpustincs, rambustines, &c.’ 
— Fnnrsf, Mcn/ui, 40. 

fl812— . . niaripustnn, rhambudan, 
and dorian . . ." — Ih'dia, Traftn, 411.] 

R AMD AM, s. Hind, from Ar. 
rttniuzdn {ramdilhthi). The ninth 
Mahominedaii liiiiai- nioiiUi, viz. tlio 
nioiitli of the Fa, si. 

lOlTi. — . . at this time, being tho 
preparation to tho Ramdam or I.«ent " — 
Sir T, in RuirhfUf, i. .537 ; [Ilak. Soc. 
i. 21 ; also .58, 72, ii. 274]. 

1023. — “I’hc 29th ,luno; I think that 
(to-diiy 'O the M^»or^ have coiniuoiieod tlmir 
rama^an, according to the nilo by which I 
calculate ." — !*. drifa Valle, ii. (507 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 179|. 

1686.— “They are not . . . very curious 
or strict iii observing any Days or Tirrie.s of 
particular Dovotiniis, except it he Ramdam 
time us we call it. ... 1 n thi.s time they fast 
all Day. . . — Bampier, i. 343. 

* Favre gives (IHrl Mulay’Frn *' l)uku" 
(buiiia iH = fruil> " Noin d im fruit de la groMHwur 
d’uii (fiif fl(! ]M)ulc ; 11 ctro uim grossn 

fspi'cc, dc lausium." (It is I.. dnmestir.U'n.) Th« 
Itnmhth is ligiirod by Marsderi in Allas to Hint, of 
Havuitra Srd ed. |>1. vi. and jil. ix. It M«HmN to Im 
fifiecnnrea dulcie, A! 1111. {Piemrdxa dulcU, Jack). 


a very di.stinct caste in W. India, 
Main*. Riiinasi, [said to he from Main*. 
ranavdai, ‘ jun^de-dweller ’] ; originally 
one of the thieMiig easte.s. Heme 
they came to he em])lo\ed a.s here- 
ditary w'ati'hmeii in xillagi'S, jiaid by 
easli or by rent-free lainU, and by 
various jietty dues They were .sii|)- 
]»osed to he re.sprui.sihle for tlielt.s till 
1 the crimmal.s wero eaiighl ; and were 
olleii Ihem.si h’es eoiieeriied They a]>- 
I ]>ear to he .still <oniinonl\ riii]tlo\ed as 
' hired chokidars hv Anglo Indian 

Mionseholds 111 the west. 1 'hey come 
' fhiellv from the eoiiiitr\ hetweeii 
; I’oon.a .ind Ivolhapfii 1 ’he snrviMiig 
' t, races of a Uainoosy di.ilei t eontain 
I Telegn word*', and h.i\e hi-i-n u.sed ii* 

I molt- iv<-eiil (hn' as a sei ret .slang. 

I [See an early ai'eount ol the tribe in. 

I “An Aeeoiint of tlie Origin and 
Pre.^elit, eoiidilion of the lrihi« of 
Ramoosies, inelndnig the Life of the 
Ohief Ooim’ah Xaik. by t’apt Ali.m/n/rr 
M<wkiutos]( of the Ts\ elit \ -se\ eiith 
Kegimeiil, Madras Arin\,'’ lioinh,i\ 
1833.] 

[1817 “His flighiies' must long Inive 
hccnmniri. ot RamooBOOB m ni the Mali.ideo 
pagoda. ’ idpiinidoiti .¥ Litfn to l^tsliira, in 
Rape) s rc/atnif/ ta /•!,/. 23. | 

1833. “There are iiisl.Oiees of the 
Ramoosy Nuik.s, who am of a hold aiul 
dariug ''pint, linMtig ii gre.it astemlaiicy 
over the village PatellB (Patel) and RntJ- 
l lint ns (Coolcumee), bat ^^hlch the latlei 
do not like to aeknow lodge o|)enly . . . 
.ind it sometimes hajipens liuit liio village 
ottieerH participate in the jirotils which the 
RamoOBies derive from committing .such 
irrogulantics." — A/imufouli, An. of the Trthr 
of liavKHts'iie.^, p. 19. 

1883. — “I’lll 11 late hour in the morning 
ho (the chameleon) nleej>s .sounder than a 
ramoosey or n clmwkeydar; nothing will 
wake hi^i." TrUn.\ on ji/if Rnnttor. 

RAM -BAM I Tliu commonest 
salutation between two Hindns meet- 
ing on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity. 

[1652.—“. . . then they ujiproach the 
idol waving them (their hand.s) and repeating 
inutiy times (the words) Ram, Ram, ue. God, 
(iod." — Taeernier, ed. Jtafl, i. 263.] 

1673. Those whoso Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at homo, are im- 
moduitely Washed by tho next of Kin, and 
hound up in a Hhoet ; and oji many us go 
with him carry thorn by turns on u Colt- 
staff ; and the rest run almost naked and 
shnvod, crying aft«r him Rom. RUll>” — 
Frifer, 101 . 
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17l26. - “ Tlio wivoH <if I^ruiimiuH ^whuii 
:ilrt)iit t«» l)urn) first jfive iiwuy ttiuir jewels 
iiiiil (irnameiits, nr porhaji" a pinang, (q.v.), 
winch IS under such circuinstunces n preat 
jtrcst'iit, to this or thut «>Uf of their iimlo or 
icui.ile friends who stand hy, and after 
Joavo of tlu'jn, po and ho oM^r the 
Loi'iisc. (allinp out only Ram, Ram.” 

ii/i/ti, \ . rd . 

[JS2S. Sue under SUTTEE I 

c. jSS.'i. Sir (1. iiirdwoml writo^ ‘ In 
],sf ill-70 I saw a pri'cn [larrot in the < 'rysi i' 
l*al:ic(> a\ i.ii \ \rry doleful, dull, .ind nnsoi- 
.ilile to Itehold I ealU-d it ‘ jirett^t l'"lh I 
■iiid (oa\ed it iii evniy hut no notu e I 

of nic would it take. Then 1 hetlioupht me 
ol O', hemp .1 Mahi.itta /infn'(. .lud h.'illed it 

Ram Ram! uml spoUe m M.-dir.itti to It, 

w!ieii;it oiii'i it roll .ed up out ol it s h‘th.irp\ , 
and 111 ipped .'ind ' w imp .ihoui, and answeied 
im haelv, and enddled ii]) i lo>e to nienpaiiist 
till h.iis, , 111(1 l.iid Us head apaiiist ni\ 
Lina kies .\nde\*.r\ d.iv theieafti i , w hen 
I \isHed it, it w is ilwaysinan e.ipci lhm\ i 
t ■ s diiif nil as I drew neui to it 

BiANBE. ' A H iiidu ({iieeii ; 

1(111 cl / '/o, tiDiii Skt. rn/iu (— /(- 

limit ). 

" /irifiinm ( Itednur) ... is tin 
t'ljutal ('n\ tin liesidenee o) the Raima, 
the Keliet of >'</tini/ .'<hti)il,n 
It.J 

1M)0 “Tin Muinp Rauuie ni.i\ ni;inn 
w lionisoew er she pleasi s ' Ann/ Wthn/to, 

1 i’itil. 

l,S7l». - ‘ Tlieri were once a J{a|a .'itid .i 
Ran^ who had all oiil_\ d.aiphlei.’ 

Soil's, liiilxiii i (III II Tii'/i.'i, 1. 

RANGOON. >1 ]< Piunii. Riiu-ifim, I 

mkI to im-iin ‘War-end’; llie eliiet’ j 
town and jiort of I’e^ni. 'Pile j^ieat 
P,iO(i(ln in j1,s iinniediate JH'iohlauir- 
liond liad lon^ fn*en laniotis under tin* 
name ot Dagon (tj v ), but there nn.s 
iio town in modern times till Haiigoon 
N\a,s founded hv Alonijiru diimi^' his 
eoinjiiest of Pep^ii, in ITah. Tlie mtme 
lu'oliahly had some kind of iiitentiomil 
.'issonanee to Ihf-ffint, wliilsl it “jiro- 
elfiimed his foivea.st of the iinme(lmte 
destrnelKni of Ins eiiemies.” Occupied 
hy the Ijiitish forces in May 1821, 
Jiiid fi^min, taken hy .slorm, ii» 1852, 
Ihiiifijooii has since the latter date been 
the cajiilal, tir.st of the British ]>roviiic(‘ 
of iV^ni, and latterly of British Burma. 

It is HOW' a tlouriahiii^ jiort with a 
popnlatioii of 134, 17() (1881) ; [in 1891, 
180,324]. 

. RANJOW, 8. A Malay 1.eriii, ran- 
jau. Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo 
of varying lengths stuck in tlie ground 


to penetrate tin nuked ieet or body of 
an enemy. See Marndert, H. of Sunuitruy 
2nd ed., 27(;5. [Tin* same thing on the 
A.s.sam frontier is called a poec {Leumi^ 

\ Wild Rturs^ 308), or {Snmlermn^ 

I Thirteen IVrr^’s*, 233).] 

I RASEED, s. Tliiid. ruK/t/. A native 
coiiuption of the Kiigli.sh ‘reeei])t,’ 
.sliajied, ]»robal)!v, bv the IVr.s ramht^ 
arrjN'Ml’; vi/. an aekiiou ledgmcnl 
iji.it .1 thin” ‘eonu* to bund ’ 

1S77. — “Theii- IS nij Siiidi, however wild, 
thill e.itiMot now undcrsliiiid ‘Rasid' tre- 
et-ijif), iind ‘ J/if/' (.ippciil).” — JUtriou, Smd 
Ii>risd,‘d, 1 2SJ 

RAT-BIRD, .s. The stnuted biish- 
habbler (f niHihita, l)umei il) ; 

soe Tiiln.s lilt Mil Enint)n\ li‘''H3, p. 3. 

RATTAN, s. TIjc long stem ot 
^anons species of A.sialic climbing 
palm.s, belonging to tlie genus Cnlniim.s 
ami Its allies, of wJik h canes tire made 
(not ‘ haml)o()-(‘ane.s,’ nii]»ro]H'rl\ so 
(all(‘d), and w hu It, w Iten sjdit, are u^ed 
li» lorni tlu“ se.ils ol erine-botloined 
ibairs and the like. Froiik Malay 
\ riihm, fwhuh CiMwtiird derives from 
' rail'd f, ‘to itui-c* <»r trim'], a]>]>liccl to 
j \ arums species id' (h/a//<as and Dae- 
iinaioriijn- (see Edit, No. 090 et m'q). 
Some of tbe.se attain a length of 
.se\eral hundred ii'cl, and are u.sed in 
the Himalaya and the Kusia Hills for 
making sus]»ensi(m hridges, &(\, mai- 
ling ro]>e in strength. 

lull. — “The tlovonior set out from 
Miiliicii in tliu l(upnnuup of 1 leceuibor. of 
this year, joid .sailed along the coa.st of 
|•olliI^ . . . Ihi met with such u eontrarv 
p.de that he viis otiliped to anchor, which 
he did vith a great iinchor, and a cable of 
rdtas, whieli are slender hut tough canes, 
which they twist and inuke into strong 
eahles. f’ormt, J.nidas, ii. 2()tk 

latia.- “They took thick ropes of rOtas 
(which are ruude of eertiiin tw’igs which 
;ire very llexihle) imd cast them round the 
feet, mid others round the tu.ska. ” — (I'arcia, 
f. t»0. 

— “There is another .sorte of the 
samu ruodos which they call Rotft ; these 
lire thiniii) like twigpos of Willow for 
ha.skets. . . .”—//( 2S ; [Hak, buc. 

i. 97 J. 

c. 1(510.—“ II y a vno autre sorte de caiiiie 
ui no viont iamais jilus gro8.se que lo petit 
oigt . . . ot il ploye comnio osier. Jls 
I'appelleiit Rotan. Ils en font doa cables de 
nauire, ot ciuantit^ de sortes de paniers 
gentiment entro lassez. de Laml^ 

1 . 237 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 331, ana see i. 207]. 
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lt>73. — “ . . . Tho Materiulii Wood iind 
Plaister, beautified without with folding 
windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Rattans. . . ."—Fryer, 27 . 

1844.— “In the deep vallios of the south 
tho vegetation is most abundant and various. 
Amongst the most conspicuous s]>o('ies are 
. . . tlie rattan winding from trunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed head above 
all liis neighboiir.s.” — yuUs on the J/i/fs 

and Fm/dt, in 7. J.,S.A'. >ol. xiii. pt. ii. (il.O. 

RAVINE DEER. Tin s].. 

iianif, at least in Ui»]ier Jiidm, lor 
the Indian ga/el]»* {ihcyllu Jinnictfii, 
Jerdon, [lllanford, MainmnUn^ 520 
mjq.]). 

RAZZIA, s. Tills IS Algorine- 
Froncli, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destruetiNe attack. 
It ia in fact tin Ar. yluKuiu, ‘;in 
attack ii]K)n intidels,’ iroin ffhd::!, ‘a 
lieio.’ 

REAPER, s. Till' small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping root to 
hear the tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian house-luiildjiig. >V\‘ Iind no 
feuch word in aiiN Hind. Dicti(»nar\ ; 
hut in the Mahratti Diet, we liiid ifp 
in lliLs .sense, 

[17.‘{4.5 —See under BANKSHALL.J 

REAS, REES, h. Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, 
the 25lh jiart of an anna, and 4tK)lh of 
a rujiee. Port, rm/, yi.rdis. Account.^ 
wi'i'c k'(*])t at Boinhay in rujiees, 
(piaiters, and rcas, down at ]ea.st to 
November 1H34, as we have .seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Office. • 

]tj73. — (In G»m) “The I'min-n . .I,'* 

liamwh (see BUD6R00K), whereof 75 
make a Tavgo (kcc TANGA), and 60 Rees 
niuke a Tanejo." - Fnjir, 207. 

1727. — ‘‘Their Accounts (lkinil»ay) am 
kojit by Rayea and 1 Hnim in . . . 

-lOO Rayes." — A. UamUtun, ii. Aju). 6, 
[od. 1744, ii. 31.5]. 

RED CLIFFS, n.p. The nauti(;.al 
name of the .stee]) coast below C^uilon. 
This presents the only blulls on the 
sliore from Mt. Dely to C.ajie Comorin, 
and IS thus identified, by chara<;ter 
and name, with the l\vl)l>bv 6pos of the 
Ferijd'iiH. 

c. H0-90.—“ Another village, Bakare, lies 
by the mouth of the nvor, to which the 
anipa about to dojairt deNceiid frtini Nel- 


l^nda. . . . From Bakare extends the Red- 
Hill {trv^jibv 6poi) and then a long stretch 
of country called Paralia ” — Ferijdua, 
55-58. 

1727. — “ I wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that j)lace (Anjengo), when 
they might as well h.ivt* built it near the 
Red Cliffs U» the >.ortliward, from whence 
they hiue their Watci for drinking.” — 
J. Ilamdtuu, I. :tTJ, |e(l. 1744, i. 334 1. 

1813. — “Water is scarce and very in- 
ditfercnt ; but at tlie red cliffs, a few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is said to be 
very good, but dillieult to be slii|)ped."- 
Jtdhurn, (h'. Couini l 33.5 See .also Jhmn'n 
y«w J>!rfdorn, 5th ed. 1780. j*. Itil 

1.811- “From thener (t^Miihjiie) to An- 
I jeiigo the coast is hill\ and romantic , 

1 es)»ecially about the red cliffs at Jiorndi. 

I ('jU. Ho^ap 7 J as ahovc '') . wheuv the women 
I of Anjengo clailj n'pair foi water, from n 
I verA tine sjmng " — ih. Mnn,, i. 334 , 

, [2nd ed. 1. 21.5 1. 

I ISll.— “ 'riiere is s.u.l to be tresli water 
j at the Red Cliffs to the tiorthward of An- 
I jeiigo but it c.innot be -rut eoiitcnicntl} ; 
ja eotisidorable surf g-i'iierillt pnoiiiling on 
. the eoasl, pnrtieiilarh to the soiilliwatd. 
j lenders it uiiHufe for ships’ boats to laud ' 
— Jloidniiph’s Jhr*c. Oil. isjj. i. r.J.5. 

RED-DOG, s All nbl tmme bir 

Prickly-heat (<i.v ). 

C. 17.5*2. — * Tlie red-dog i^a disease wliKh 
affects almost all forcigiuTs in hot cotintncs, 
especially if the\ reside near the shore, ,it 
tlie time when it is Ijottost.”— 

]'tnfny<, i. 100. 

REGULATION, s. A law passed 

by the (rovi'rnoi -(iciicral in ('oimcil, 
(»r 1»> a (lovcriioi* (oi Madras or Bom- 
bay) 111 (Viuncil. T'lii.s term becaiuc 
ob.solctc ill 18,3.3, wbcii Icgislal n c 
aullionly was conferred liy Ibe Dliarler 
Act (3 <S: 4 Will. TV. cm]). H.5) on those 
;iutlioritie,s , and ibeiiccfoiwvai’d the 
term used i.s Act. By 13 (leo. HI. cap. 
ti,3, § x\.\v., it IS enacted lliat it sluill 
he laAvfiil for the and Honncil 

of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Buies ( f Decrees and Kegulatious for 
till; good order ami civil government 
of the (Joiiijiany’s .sett lemeuts, &c. 
This w’as the same (‘barter Act that 
estahli.shed the Su]ireme (Jourt. But 
the authorised eoni])ilati()n of Regnla- 
fumR of the Govt, of Fort William in 
force at the end of 1853,” begin.s only* 
with the Regulations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu- 
lations. No more does Regulation 
XLl. of 1793, which p^’escriDes the 
form, nnmheriiig, and codifying of the 
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lU-giilal.ioiis t(» be issued. The fact 
seems to be that prior to 1793, when 
the euaetmeul of Kogiilatioiis was 
systematized, and the Regulations 
1 Kigali to )»e regularly numbered, Uio.se 
lliat were issued i»artook rather of tlie 
<'li;traeler of reiMutioiis of (joveriiiiieiil 
.md circular orders than ol Law.s. 

IStiS —“The new ('oiiiiniHshinur . . . could 
diM-o\er tiothiiip iirejndicml to inc, evci-jit, 
l-erliujis, that the Regulations were not 
''iillifKMitl y observed. Tlie sucTe«l Regula- 
tions ! H<»w \VM« It |Kis,sjhI(i m tit them on 
sucli Mjry irregiil:ir subject'- as I had to deal 
with /,/.-rv</. J.niun, A U,r II Inr/, 

n. itrb. 

ISSO - ‘-I'lic laws promulgntod under this 
■'\slcni \ven> called Regulations, owii^i to a 
lawy'i-'. doubts as to tlio eoni|K'tcnce of the 
Indian auUiontii-', t*) infringe on the legis- 
l.iiui' powers uf the Entrbsh I'arli.inu'iit, or 
to nio(bf\ the ‘ law's and customs ’ b} which 
u had been decried that the various'nalion 
.'ililU's of India were to be poverned.” — NffO/, 
/*' ' i< ti\ IM.ircb lo, ]' 

REdULATION PROVINCES 

Si'.' tins I'\]ilaiiii'il iiiidi'f NON-KEOH- 

lation. 

REGUR. s IhilJi. lliud. i)yai\ 

also The ]ii'culiar bl.'uk loaiiit 

'soil, couiiiionlv c.'illed by Kuglisli 
|'eo]»Ie 111 India ‘Id.ick ('otton soil.’ 
The word may jtossiblv be connected 
Milli II.— T*. riY/, ‘sand’; but mindu 
and rni(((jl IS uiven by Wilson a.s 
Telugii. [I’lalt's coiiiieets it with Ski. 
rilJid^ ‘a tiirrow.’J Tbi^ soil is not 
toiind 111 Bengal, Milli some restricted 
c‘\ce]itiou ill the Rrijmalial Hills. It 
IS ioiiiid cM iy w here on the jdaiu.s of 
the Deccan 1 ra}»-couul n , e\'ce]il near 
tin- coast. Tracts nt it are scattered 
llirougb the valley of the Kn.shna, 
and it occupies the Hats of Cloimbatore, 
Madura, SaJetii, Taujore, Ramuiid, and 
Tinnevelly. It ocetirs north of the 
Nerbudda. in Saugor, and occasionally 
on the plain of the eastern .side tif 
the Pennisnla, and comjio.ses the great 
Hat of Sural, and Broach in Gnzerat. 
It is also found in I’egn. The origin 
of nytir has been much deliated. We 
can only give, the conclusion as sl,at't*d 
in the, Maviml of the (rtioliH/y of Indi<iy 
from which some preceding ])artifnlars 
are drawn: *^Regur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the impregnation of eert^iin 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, hut . . . the process which 


has taken place is imperfectly under- 
stood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distrihution yet reipiire explanation.” 
— Op. nt. i. 434. 

BEH, s. [Hind. rc/i, Skt. rej^ ‘to 
shine, shake, (|niver.’] A siline efllor- 
e.scence which come, to the surface m 
exU'iisive tracts of ITjiper India, 
iviidenng the soil sterile. The salts 
(chielly .‘jul])hatii of snda mixed with 
more or le.^s of (omiiioii salt and 
carhoiiale of soda) are suiierticial in 
the S(nl, for lu the w’orst luh tracts 
.sweet water is obtainable at dejiths 
below hO or RO fei'l. [Plains- iiifealed 
with these salts are i(.‘r\ commonly 
kiM)Wu in N. India as Ui>.^iir Plains 
(Hind, //.sv/r, Skt. fixhiDu., ‘ iiujiregiiated 
with .s‘i1t.’)J The plienomeiioii seeiu.s 
due to the climali* of Up]»e,r India, 
wdiere tlie ground is rendered hard 
and im]>er\iou,s to water by the 
.scorching sun, the ]»arcliiiig winds, 
and the Ireeli-ss character of the 
country, so that there is little or no 
water-circulation iu the suhsoil. The 
.s'llts 111 nue.stioii, which .i))]>ear to he 
smh of the siilislaiices resiilLing from 
the «lecom])ositiou of ro' k, or of the 
detritus derived trom rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
assimilateil hy jdauts, accniiiulate 
under such encuiiiHlauce.s, not being 
diluted and ivimned by the nalurjil 
jainfving ju-occss of ])t‘rcolation of tlie 
rani-w’ater. This aei'iimulalion r)f .^lalts 
IS brought to the surfai'e by capillary 
action .-itter the rains, and ev.ijKirated, 
leaving the salts as an ellloiescence on 
the surface. Piom Lime to lime the 
jU’oce.sH culm males ^u considerable 
tracts of land, wdiicli are thus rendered 
liarreii. The canal- urination of I, he 
U])per Provinces has led to some 
aggravation of the evil. Tlie level of 
the can ah waters being generally high, 
they rui.se the level of the /'c/ojidlluted 
W'ater in the soil, and produce in the 
low'cr t.racts a great increa.se of the 
efflorescence. A partial remedy for 
this lies in the pi’ovision of drainage 
for the .subsoil water, hut this has 
only to a small extent been yet carried 
out. r^ee a full account in frntt, 
Ecnn. Did. VI. jit. i. 400 

REINOL, s. A term formerly in 
use among the Portuguese at Qoa, and 
ajiplied apparently to ‘Johnny New- 
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conics’ or QriiBllS ('pO- It- i'* from 
rr//<o, ‘tlic Kingdom’ (m/. of Portu- 
gal). The M'ord was also sometimes 
used to distiiignish the Eurojicaii 
Portuguese from llie eoimtry-honi 

ITjUS “ . . . they taUe ^rreat iJoHsure 
and latarh .'it him, calling' him Reynol, 
which 1^ a name pnen in to such ns 
m'wl\ coDK- from J'nrintqnH, anti Uimw not 
hov to luhnvt' thenisilvcs in such (riate 
manner and with siieli ciTi'iiioiin s tis tlie 
y use there in luthn l^mst hut- 
ell. .\.\\i . [IliiU. Sot. 1 . ‘JU^I 

f. 1(510. - . (|u;in(l ees soltints I’ortn- 

pais arnneiit de iiouiiean juix Intles |K)rtans 
enetir lenr^ li.'dnts tin jmVs. eetix i|iii soiit 
la lie lonp t??s (|nand lU li‘s io\ent j»ar les 
rues lev ai>]iellent Renol, eh.'irpe/ di* jiou\. 
ot iinlle autivs iiiiures et nioei|neries," 
5501. 

' ,, “When tlie\ are newlj .armed in 

the Indies, they are ealle.l Raignolles. that 
is to sfi} ■ij'tu ot tlie Kinpfloin,' and the 
older hands mofW thein until thei ti.oe 
made om or two lovapes witli them, and 
have learned the manners and eustonis of the 
Indies; this name .stnUs to them until tin* 
Heel armes the }ear folhnvini ;.” — •!> 
Lo*fil, II. iK. S(««. ii. 12'5 

[1727. — “ 'I'he Reynolds oi Kiiroju-an 
tiflalpos." — *1. (d 1711. 1 . 2.''i 1 

At a lalei date the word .s« eiiis 
to llclNt* lieelJ !l])J»lied to PortUgllest- 
deserters wlio took serMee with the 
K.I. do. Thus: 

e. 1700.— “With rcs]»oct to the militfry, 
the loniinoii men are elnetly .mich as the 
<'oni).aijy stMids oat ni llieii' .shii«s, or d** 
sertm-s from the sc vi-rid nations settled ni 
India, Dntdi. Krench. oi horliipuese, wlinh 
last .are (onnnonly known Id the name of 
Resmols."— o'/>/.yf.' 1, .‘iS 

RESHIllE, u.]» A jil.ice 

ou the iiorlli eoasl of iht- IVrsiiin (Jult, 
Boiiie fi or G iiiiJes east ot tlie modern 
jiort of Bushire (q.v.). Tlie ]ue.seTit 
village IS iij.sjgiiitieaiil, Init il i.s oti tin- 
site of a very aiicieiil, <-it\, wliicli con 
tinned loheajiort of .some (am.sequeii'-e 
dowui to the, end of tlie 1 Gtli ce.iitui v. 
1 do not donlit tlial ihi.s is the jiJuee 
intended hy Beyxel iti the ijiiotatioii 
from A. Nnne.s under Diibber. Tin- 
siH-lling Raxet in llarros helow is no 
(lord. I a clenc^il error for Raxel. 

c. 1M40.— “RiBhihr. . . . Thih city huilt 
hy LohniRji, w'iih rohuilt hy Shupur .son of 
Ardcnhir Hahoptin ; it iH of niodnnn size, on 
the .shore of the hcu. The clinmtu is very hot 
mill nnhoulthy. . . . 'J'ho inhubituntA poiiur- 
ttlly devote thoinHelvos to sen -trade, ImtiKKir 
and feeble tliat they are, they live ehietly 


dejKiiidonue on the merehuiits of other 
countries. Dates and the cloths called 
Rlschihn are the chief productions.” — llam- 
daffii it/cM/zI/j, quoted in Horlun i/r Mnfutirc/, 
Ihct. dt la yVr.s«. 

ir*14. - “And theroniMin Peru Dalho- 
querquo sailed away . . arul entered 

throiiph the .straits of the I’c-rsiun .sea, .md 
I c.\plorcd all the h.-irbonr.s, islands, and 
I A'lllapt-s winch arc contained ni it . and 
‘ w ht'ii he was jis fill advanci-d as Piarem, tlu- 
wmcD hemp now westiu-l} he tacked about, 
and stood idc*np in the- taek foi .i tvv<*davs 
io\ape, and rc.uhed Raxel. wbeie lie found 
Mirlai'/^iea, ('aptnn of llu- Ai-qiic Isniaik 
iSlifili Jsniali Siiti, of Persia), who li.id 
c-n]*turod 20 /nimda^ lioin ;i Capt.-illl of tlie 

I Kinp of Oniin/ ” I //»(<./'"/ Mali. Soe. 

1 1\. Ill ii:.. 

! ., “On the Pc-rsian side (of the(iiilf) 

1" the l*ro\nifc of Raxel, which (oiitains 
in.nii MllapC'. .nid fortressc's alonp tiu- sea. 
enp.ipcdinaflounslnrip1ra.de.’ //"(/. lSH-7. 

1.V5I “ And ;it this tniii nisiirn c tioii w as 

made h\ the Kiup oi Raxel (which is a eit\ 
on the c-o.isf of PcTsM). wlm w.is a \,is'-.il 
of till- Kinp o| (iniiii/,. so the latter Kiiip 
souplil heljt fioia the ( ';qit.im of the O.isHe, 
Antonio da Silvena. And he sent down 
.lorpc dc Clasto will, a lmMioI .ind two foists 
and 100 men, .di will eqiupt, and pood 
miiskt‘tc-ers . a. id ii.idc Imii tell the Kiiur of 
Raxel tint he unisl pne up the fleet wiia-li 
lie l;c)>t at .sea foi'tl'c |)iirposeof plundennp, 
and mast return to Ins allepiaiice to the 
K. of Ormn/.” — ('din a, in. i>i>7 

I.', 'at. — . And i'’riuicis(o de (iou\ea 
armed at the port of the t it\ of Raxet, and 
luiMiip niiehoi-ed, was forthwith iisited l»y 
I a Mc*oi- on tin* Kinu s p.nt, witli lefiush 
j nu-iits and < onipliineiits, and a inesHau^e 
j that . . , he Would nmke peace with iis. 

I and submit toihe Knipof Onmiy .” — Hamn 

I IV 11.2(5. 

1.m4. “Reyxer Si*e mulei RUBBER, 

as above. 

1(50() - “ keforiuados _\ pioueydos en IJar- 
mn/. de lo lu-c-essurio, nos toiii.imo.s a pintir 
. . . tuymos esla \e/, poi* fiieia do la isla 
(yiiciMoTiie (.sei KIBHM) cornendo la misiiia 
costa, conio do la jiniiii'ia. passaTno.s . . . 
mas adelanto la fortulo/a dc Rexol, colobre 
jior el iiiucho y pertotto jiaii y frutos, quo 
.sn tcrntorio jirodn/o.” ~ 'J'f ,j< u'a, 70. 

].Mri(5. “ IHliinir.s Huflieed to ]»ut the troops 

in motion northwarilM, the ships of war, led 
I by the Admiral, ailvancinp alonp tbo coiLst 
I lo their supjKirl. 'I'liis waus on tho morning 
I of tho nth, and by noon tho uuumy was 
f»bHor\od to 1)0 in foreo in (ho village* nf 
RoBhire. Hero nmid.st the ruins of old 
houHo.s, gfirdon-wnllH, and stoep rnvincs, 
they occupied a fonmdablo ]H>sition ; l»ut 
notwithstanding their firmiioss, wall after 
wall wits .surmounted, and finally they wm’o 
driven from their lost dofoiicc (tho old lort 
of Reshire) bordering on the cliffs at thy 
margin of the sea.” — Jjfnifiatcli in y.aw’i's 
I yy. of til f Indian A\mi, ii. iJ4G. 
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BESIDENT, s. 'rill', t<‘i in lifis.lK'cii I 
list’d 111 tvMi \\ays \\liicli rtMjiiin* diH- 
iiiK'lion. Tims (a) iiji to llie, ominiza- 
tioii (d the Civil St-rvici' in Wurreii 
Hast jiif^s’s time, tlie cliivf.s of tlu- 
Cniii|iaii\ s coiiiiMcrcial »"stal>lisliiin*iit.s 
111 tlir ]»ro\ iiiccs, aiul Im a slmii time 
flic Klll(»}»eaii 1‘liiefs <it dl‘'lii«j.s, were 
hriued Ji‘rsi(/f nts. Jint lalci thcAxord 
w.l^ .ilHilud (b) al^o to flic IrlM*- 
siiil.iliu’ III llie (io\ei 11(11 Cleiieral .il 
,111 nii]iorlaiil nali\ i ( 'oiirl, i ji at 
laukiiow, Delhi, 1 1 \ dei.iliad, and 
liatoda. And this Is 1 h* onh nic.iniiio 
lli.it tin* li'itii now li.is III Jirili'.li 
Iiidi.i in Duti'h Indi.i tin term is 
a|'|i]ied to tlie eliiei Kniolie.ili oUktv 
ol a |iio\mer (eni ie'|hindnio to an 
liidi.in Zillah) as well a^ |o the J)iiti h 
1 1 ]»i esriit.n n e a 1 a ii.itiM ('onit.asal 
Solo and 1 >i< ikjoi .11 ta 

a 

17 l>. e necM\ed a letter tima Mi. 

Meiin l\»'l..ill. Resident .it 
/V. II lllllllll Ill LoitlJ, ). 

Ml IldUilt lilt' jiie'Oiit 
Resident m lla lah Tilhiek ( 'liinid'' < Oiinlit | 
(i I lliirdw .III I l»ii the eelleeniili t>f the ! 
Iiiiieahs (s<'( TUNCA). liewrott to . . ’ 
y/'c/ Man h -Jt', ,hu/ 'JI 1 

I 177S. - M^ iM\ a^ Resident (ill SAlhet) 
<i|i| licit evecc || .'lOn/ |iil' .Illimill, so (hat 
fdiliiiit tiiuhl oiil) ln' aeciiinecl l*\ rut own 
imlllsliv. Iln.i. 111 I.m s i>f th,' 

A, ui‘i:i 

b 

17i»S — '‘llatme reeeneci (atitiire-- of ,i 
t(i\ ttieii(ll\ iiatiiic' tioiii liie Kii.i.ih ot 
ill Ml, wlio has ii>(|iu''ied the {iic'sc-nee of a 

liMlis)i Resident at his Conit, l h!i\e tie 
si'.ilLlied an jiiijlMs>ador to .N.iirpore with 
tall ]»owers i.i a-eert.ini the pieeiso naiiii'e 
ol ihe l{.ij;di s \ lew s,"-- ll'c 
Jt> s, 1 . nil. 

RESPONDENTIA, s. An t.ld 

trade tecliiiiealit) , tliii.s e\]>l,iiiied : 
“ Moim‘\ w'li’eli i.s borrowed, not ujioii 
the M'sstd a.s 111 boltoiniA, lull ujmhi 
the oonds and men li.'Midise eoiitained 
in It, wliifh iniisj, neteissirilN be .sold 
ni e\(‘lian^ed in the eonrse of tlie 
voNaj^e, ill w’liit li ffme the liorrow’er 
]»er.MjnaIlv i.s bound to an.swer the 
ciniiinct” (niiarto??’n Isnw Lcxicov^ fitli 
ed , 1876; [and .see A'.KJf. under 
JloffoiHryJ). Wlint is now a ])avi of 
Uie CulcuUa Cour,se, alon^^ tlie bunk 
of llie Hnof'ly, was known down to 
the first ([iiuHer of the bust centiir}, 
us Respondentia Walk. We have 
heard this name explained by tlie. 


.Slip] losit ion that it was a usual scene 
of projamls and eontingent jawaubs, 
((j v.) ; but llie nanu* was no doiilit, in 
reality, given beraiLse this ivalk liy the 
ri\er served as a sort of ’Change, 
wdiere barg.iins in Respondentia and 

I the like were made. 

. . I’lovidfd lie gi^es his Hill 
! to it'i*,iy itt 111 Svniii, . . . w'lth JO ]>. Cl 
I Respondentia oil (ho Sliip. . . ."—Pnuglf, 

J hmii. Ft. ,st. 1st .sor. IV. I'Jti. 1 

, 17-1* “ I .'oe cDiicfnu'rJ with Mr Tlioiiiiis 

1 rhfi.l-'iiK 111 ji respondentia Bond m the 
! ‘ liciirtrc ’ Mntr.iutiiic.” n/ Ch . 

1 MeicliJini. In llV/,,<V;,ii I! K) 

I 1727. “ Tlioro wie, one (Mi»tinii IVrnn 

I Mii'lfi of JI Ship, w’ho took n])nhoii{ hOO I,. 

I on respondentia from Mr. K.dph Sliuldoii 
! . . p,i\.ihlcjit Ills iJolurri to Itoiiijiil -I. 

; Ila,r V.iV, 11 14 . loti 1711, 11 IJ]. 

, ,, “ . . which they onjdilud to 

do by tlic! Moiic'} t, dot'll Up hero on Re- 
. spondentiahtmdsl ...” - In \Vhnl,‘i\ n. 4J7. 

! 177t> “I liiiM desired my Caleuttn At- 

I <orne\ to insure some Aloiiey lent on Respon- 
j dentia on '<hi]»s in ludiii. . , 1 linve iil.-co 

snh'erihed towards m Clnn.i N'ovntte.” 

j —MS. L,tU', of lliuu.U. I’el). JO. 

17tU.— “ 1 iissuie}on, Sir, I'iUrojie iirtic les, 
esjieeially ^'ood wnu', me nol to he hiid for 
loNc', niomy, or respondentia Tlii‘ I nt! !un 
Ohs'iifi, b} Hugh lUnitl, etc , n JOG. 

ri.SlO.— “A (.’reeifin ghnt hiis been built 
.it the north end of the old Respondentia 
I walk. . . . * — Jhnn/i>oH^ Jhiini c; Tnii<l.\ ii. 

I JOl*. 1 

j RESSAIDAR, s. P.-H. Ramnhir. 

A ii.itiM* .s,n bill tern of irregular eavjilry, 

! under the Ressaldar (m '-)- ll hs not 
! clear 'wlial .sense nmal has in the 
I format ton of this title (w liK’h apiasirs 
1 to hi* ol modern deMsmg). The mean- 
mi: oi tliatword is ‘ n^inckne.ssot a])j)re- 
heiisioii ; iilne.'i.s, perleetion.’ 

BESSALA, s. Hind from Ar. 
r/Mf/a. A troo]) in one of our regi- 
ments of native (.so-c jilled) Irregular 
Cavalry. 'i’he word was in India 
a]>j»be(l more loo.selt to a native cor]»H 
of horse, apari ironi Enghsli regi- 
mental ledinii rilitii'S. The Arahie word 
pro]»erly means the charge or com- 
mis.sion of a ruafil^ i.e. nf a civil officer 
employed to make arrests {Ihay)^ [and 
in the i»o.s.sage from the Ain, onoted 
under RESSALDAR, the original text 
has RiJinliih]. The trairsition of mean- 
ing, as w'itli many other W'ords of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

1758.—“ Proaently after Shokum Sing and 
fiarrooii Cnwu (formerly of Roy Dullub’s 
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Risealla) ciime in und discoverud to him the 
whole affttir .” — J setter of Tl'. hiuttiugs, in 
O'/fug, i. 70. 

1 1781. — “The enemy's trooiis before the 
place are five RoBOllarB of infantry ..." 
Stf K}frr letter of July t>, m J*rot/.<^. 

of September 7, Eonrjif, Lrttas, 

vol. iii. j 


the forests near Peshawar. It is 
ju-ohahle that the nearest rhinoceros 
to he found at the pre.seni lime would 
he not less than 800 miles, as the crow 
flie.s, from Peshawar. See also QANDA, 
[and for references to the animal in 
Greek accounts of India, 

A'ii('{t’7if lyidniy !(>( l)ir(isnnt hy Ahxamhr, 


RESSALDAR, Ar.-P.-H. /.W- 1 
hidar (Ressala). Originally in Up]»er ; 
India the commander of n corjis of ; 
IJindiistaiii horse, though the second | 
({notation slioius it, in llie south, ; 
apjdied to olheers of infantry. Now | 
a|)])Ii(‘rl t.o the nati\e othcer i\lio | 
coiiiiiiaiids a ressala in (Uie of oin 
regiments of “ In egular Hoise.” This 
title IS ai>iilie(l honorilically to o\ei- 
seers of ] lost -horses or slaldes. (See 
JUtnjnh A’eh'.s <(• ii. H4.) 

|c. l.'itlO. — “ Husuk's there nrc seieral 
(\ho write a pood hand .and n 
liu'id st^le. Tliey receive tlie untldA.sht 
(ineiuorandunj) wlien eoinjileled, Kce]> it 
with thcinsehe‘>, and niak<‘ n proper abndp* - 
nieiil <»t it. After .sipniug i(. thej return 
IhiMnsttjfid of the yadd<\sl(f, when theabridpi** 
nicnt IS .signed and senlcd by the W .n»p’.dn 
nawTs, and the Risalahdar (luoiip. I 'snltih). 

, . Jbr, 1. 2.V.) 1 

1779. “The Nuwaub now’ pave order'- to | 
the Riaaladars of the repulur uinl irrcpnlar 
infantry, to encircle tlic fort, and then coin- 
nioiic('. the iiUiick with their artillery and 
musketry.'' — 7/. oj Ihidur JS'dil, .‘»27. 

ISOtl.-- “ The riBsaldars finding so icuch 
money in their li.iiids, bepua to fpinrrel 
about the divi.sion of it, while l-'orron emssed 
in the everiinp with the bodyguard." — d///. 
JM'iit. df Jinn>n SI I Hint, i. '274, 

c. 1891. — “ Ivc lieutenant de mu troupe 
a bonne chance d'etre tail (fiipitaine (res- 
seldar)." — dao/mnidHf, it. 8. 

REST HOUSE, s M lich the 
ns Dawk Bungalow («i.\.) I’.scd m 
Ceylon only. [Ihil the tsord i.s in 
common use in Nortliem India for Ihe 
chokies along roads and canals.] 


180]. 

c. 13S7.— “ In the iiuuith ol Zi-1 Ka'd.i of 
the same year lie (I'rince M Mhanimod Khan) 
went to the mi»iiiitiiins of Siniior (W. of the 
.lumna) and spent two months in hunting 
the rbinoceroB ami the dk ” Tdt<hh-1- 
Mulu\ial>-Shdlii, in EUntt, iv lb 

19 h. 8 . — (On the irontui of Kashmu). 
“Coniine il y avoit dan.'' ees l’.i\s iin lieu 
(pii {tar SI I'.istc cteiidue. cl l.'i grande 
<|ii.(ntit«. <li gibier,'', '^cMibkat inviter Ics 
I p;iss,ins .'i ciiU’-sci. . . . 'I'miui s’cii donn.i 
le ilivertis'.eiueni . . . il" jiriM nl line intinili' 
i de gibuTs, et Ton tiia {•liisier'- rhmocerOB 
I a coups de sabre ct dt lamp's. •|Uoi(|iu* cet 
ammul ... a la peaii si fermc, <]iron no 
I>eul In percer <pic p.ir rJe. elVorts e\tf i- 
urdinure-,’ — /'»//s’rA Id // ih Tiiiim 

Jii>\ III. I.'*h 

1 ,'dt* •* \tter -ending on tlic army lo- 

wjirdv the river ( I ndii.s) 1 unself sit oft lor 
Saw.’Ui, wliii’h the.\ hki'wisi i.dl Kai.ik- 
Khaiich (/.-'/•/ I'haiiu, ‘tluThiiioceios-haiinl ), 
to limit the rhmocerOB u 1“ started manv 
rhinoceroBeb lait as tin' (oiinrry abound', 
III bru'liwood, \Mi could imi 1 : 4^1 cl lliciu A 
'ho rhinoceros, that hail a 1 ic]{»'' came out, 
and fled along the j»lain ; ni.iii^ avrons were 
.shot .it her, but . . . .she g lined 1 oiei , We 
set hre to the bni.shwood, but tin rliiiioceros 
! was not to bo found. We got sight of 
another, that, liavinp liei'ii scoichcil in the 
fire, was lamed and uiiabK- to run. Wk* 
killed it, and every one cut off a bit as a 
irojdij' of the chasi - Jldhn\ 2.’*.'). 

Ifi.kl. • “Nous viiinies a l.i ville de 
\ (PeBhaWUr), o a\ant heu- 

' reiisemoait jmssn lo Jxduttl (Kotul), non.'. 
. pugnames la villo de I >|ouscliuveh. Sur 
; le Koiitrl nous a]iorc(imcs lies rhinocoroB, 

I doiit la gro.ssour ajiproeh.iit cello d im 
I e1e))haiil. . . — Sidt ’..I//, 111 ./. A»., l-.L 

I .ser. ioni. jy, 201 - 202 . 

I 


(1804. “ ‘ Rest- Houses ' or ‘ staginp 

hunpalows ' are erected at intervals of 
twelve or fifteen milos along the roads.” — 
it. II . Mficijlmi (jf, Watfn and Wo/Ls nt 
Jvdta, {.. 78.J 

RESUM, s. LascJir’s Hind. f(»i' 
ration {Jiovhacl:). 

RHINOCEROS, s. Wi- introduce 
tins word for the sake of the quota- 
tions, showing that even in the 16th 
century this animal was familiar not 
only in the Westeni Himalaya, hut in 


; RHOTASS, u i». 'I’hi.s (]i oh If Is) j.s 
llie name of two famous forlres.se.s in 
I India, viz. a. a very anrieiit rock-fort 
: in the iShrdirihud district, of Piehar, 
I occupying ])art of a tabular hill which 
rises on tlM‘ north hank of the Son 
river to a height of 14iM) feel. It was 
an iinjiort-ant stronghold of Slier Shfih, 
the successful rival of the Mogul 
Humayun : b. A forl> at the north 
end of the Salt- range in the Jhelum 
District, Punjab, which M^as built by 
the same king, named by him after 
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i, 1r* juicHiiit Rolitus. The ruiiia arc 
very ])icture,H(jue. 

a. 

c. ir»C0. — “ Shor Shiih wus occupied night 
d.'iy with the VnisinoHs of his kingdom, 
- 111(1 never allowed himself to he idle. . . . 
lie ke]»t nionoy (Uni:Ana) :iiid revenue i 
{Ui(irtij) in all jiarts of his turntomss, so I 
lliMt, if necessity ro(|Uin‘il, soldiers and j 
nioiK'y were ready. 'I’lic chid treasury j 
WHS in Rohtas under the care of Ikhtiyar | 
Kli.'Ui.” — I, in KUnti, i\. | 
;ui ; 

jc. 1:190. — ‘‘Rohtas is a stronghold on the 
suniniil of a lofty niount.iin, dilheult t)t 
.itcess. it has a I'lrcii inference of 14 /o.«> and 
llie land is enlti\iite(l. It contain- nriny 
-linngs, .ind wheneiu' the soil is i‘\ca\ated 
to the depth of •'> or 1 uinK, w.itci is 
\isililc In the rainy season many lakes 
-lie formed, and more than 2()() waterfalls 
clMildeli tlie eje and ear ” — 1 i// va], Jai 1 1 ff, 

11 I.VJ.W 7 .I 

ld(i;1. — . . \ on must h'avc the gre.il 
roinl to and liend to the South 

through /<ihn/ioint/l) (>) ( Akharpur] and the 
f.iiiions Fortress of Rhodes.” — Tn,' 1 uit, , 
j; T. 11 . .i;{, led. Jio/f, 1 1:^1 

1 “ From Shaw -Mull, Kellad.ir of 
Rotus to Major Munro." — In Loin;, o.llh | 

b. - 

t 1:110.— " Slier shah . . . marehed with 
ill his lones and retinue through ail the 
lulls of llidmiln and (hirjlulk, in ordm* th.it 
lie might ehooso a littmg site, and hinld a 
lort theic to keep down the (Ih-ikkar.s. . . . 

ii. iMiig selected Rohtds, he ludlt there 
the fort which now cMst.s .” — Tut li/i-i-^SInr 
^'^/iiUn, in Klhot, IV. ditO. 

jsOll. — “ Uoforo we reached the HAalas 2 »es 
MO had a view of the fanuui.s fortress of 
Rotas ; hut 11 was at a great di.stun(‘e. . . . 
Rotas we understood to he an oNtonsivc 
lint strong fort on a low- lull."- EJ/tlnnstoih , 
Coi'luil, ed. ]H:W, 1 . lOS. 

RICE, s. Tlic well-known ceveal, 
fh/p/ udiivn, L. ^J’liere i.s :i stroiio 
tciiiptahon If) derive the (ircek 6pv\a, 
which ia tln‘ .source of our word 
tliroiigli It. nao, Fr. r/,^, etc., fnini the 
Tamil cn'isil, ‘rice dejirned of liu.sk,’ 
a.scrilied to a root uri, ‘to separate.’ 
Jl i.s cpiite ]io.ssil)h* lliat Southern 
liidiji was the original seat of nee 
<11 Iti Nation. Roxlmrgh (Flora Indira^ 
ii. 200) savs tliat a wild rice, known as 
Newarre [Skt. luvdra^ Tcl. rnrvdri] hy 
the Telinga peojile, grows abiinchmtly 
ahout the lakes in the Northern Circars, 
and he considers this to he the original 
l>huil. 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ruzz 
((irruzz) from whicli the Spaniards 
directly take their word arroZf may 


have been taken also directly from 
the Dravidiaii term. But it is hardly 
po&.sihle that opu^a can liave had that- 
origin. The knowledge of nee ap- 
liareiitly eann^ to Greece from tne 
evjieditioii of Alexamh'r, and the 
nienlion of opiifa by Thei)]»hr}i.stii.s, 
Nvhich a]*]ie!irs to he the oldesl, jiroh- 
ahlN dates almost from tin* lifetime 
of Alexander (d. ii.c. 323). Aristoluilus, 
who.sc accurate aceoiinl is ([noted by 
(Strain I (see below), was a comjiaiiion of 
Ah'Xniidcr.'. evpcdltioii, hut .sirilis to 
liavc w ntlcn Inicr tlian d'lii'ojdira.slai.s. 
Till* term wa.s ]>rohal)l\ ;ie(|iiired on 
llie Oxiis, or in the himpih And 
lliough no Skt. word foi rice i.s 
nearer opi'Cn than r/zA/, the very 

common e.vcliaiige of aspirant and 
.siliilant luiglii easilN gi\e a form like 
rrtifi or hi /si ((’omp. himhl, /nmh'/, (S:c.) 
in the dialects w I'st of Indiii. Tlioiigh 
no .sirIi exact' form .seems to have been 
jirodiieed Irom old iV'rsiaii, we have 
furtlier indic;il ions ol il in tin Pitslitii, 
whnh haverly w’rite.s, siug 1 -;^ grain 
of rii e ' ii'n'i:jtli, \)\. ‘rie»^’ the 

former elosi' lo nnpf. The .same 
writer giNe.s in lUtrakai (one of the 
iinciihiNaled languages o' tlie Kabul 
eiuinti’N, spoken by a ■'^I'njik’ tribe 
selllcfl 111 liOgai, soiitli ot K'.’ibnl, and 
at.so :it Ivaiiigoram in the Wa/iii 
country) the woi’d for nee as u''n.,::a, 
a \cr\ clo.se a])i>ro\iin:il nm again lo 
nn/.ff. same word is indtM'd given 

b\ L(M*eh, in an earlier Nocalmlary, 
J,irg(*l_\ eoincidf'iit- wdlli the lormer, a.s 
rr.:a. The nuMlerii 1‘er.sian word for 
liusked nee is hirnij, and the Armenian 
hrtn,., A na.sal form, d(‘viating further 
from the h\ [lolhet ical Ar7.s’/ or vrlui, 
hut .'it ill ]»rol);il)l\ till* same in origin, 
is found among olher languages of the 
Hindu Kush tril»e.s, ».(/. Burishki 
(Khajuna of Leitner) Ann/ , Shiii.'i (ot 
Gilgit), Ar7/7// ; KhoNvar of the Chitrul 
Valley (Arniyah of Leitner), qnnj 
(Ridifnlj*h, Triht'A of IJi/idoo Koosh, 
App., p}). x-vxn., lix., c-wvi-x.). 

1298.—“ II hi a formont ct ns a, so/-, 
il no moniiieut piiin do formont i>or co quo 
il o.ston eolo jirovenee oiiforme, mas inonuiont 
ris ot font jMii.'ion (i.r. drink) do ris con 
oajKico.s qo molt e(s)t bums ot elor et fait lo 
home evre iiusi con fait lo viu .” — Marc Pol. 
Goo. Te.xt, 182. 

Ij.c. e. 320-300. — “ MaWov 5^ ffirelpooffi 
rb Ka\ovp€i'ov 6pvJov,^4^ ov to 
rovTo 5t figotov ry) Kai irepnrTi(T$^v 

oloy fe’reirroi^ Sb r^v ire^vKbi 
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ufioiop rats aipais, hai rdp ttoXiV 
ir i'lSari. 'ATrox^trai 5i ol'fc' cts ffraxw. 
dXX’ otov <ftdi:iT]v Coffirtp 6 K^yxpo^ o 
Ai'/zos.’" — Throj^rust. de Eisl. Vlanit., \v 
i'. 4 . ^ 

H.r. (“ ‘JO. “The rieo (flpi'jTa). necordinj; 
t(t Ana'll ‘' iiliis. stan(l.«^ in water, in an en- 
closure It IV s(n\u(l in beds. 'I’ho ]ilant tv 
4 enliit- M) liei|rht, witli niaiix ears, ami 
yieUlv ,1 lart^e )U'odnce. 'I’he hai\evl is 
jilimit tile tune of the settiiijr of the IMeiades, 
and the (;i’ain tv beaten out like barley. 

“ Jt i^niwv in Haetn.ma. haliA Ionia. Suvi- 
and in the Lower S\ na.' — i j; 

IS, in Jtohn .V K.'l' in. s:i. 

It.c. .‘50(1. — Mepusthenev wntev in the 
second IUkiU of hl.v Jiidno, 'Pile Imliaii-, 
says be, at tin ir ban(|Uet'. li,i\e a t.abli 
])laee<l bel<in* each jicrvon. 'Phis table iv 
niadi: like .i bullet, and thei set ui«»n il 
a golden b(A\l, intfi whuh lhe\ lirst helji 
boiled nee (opia'ai'), av it nin^ht be Istileii 
{.'roatv, and then a vnnoty of (‘ate'. droM'd 
in Indian kehioiiv,'’— am >/>,, i\ {5 150 

A.Ti. e 70. " llordeuin 1 ndtv .satn nni (t 

.siUesire. e\ <iuii paniv ajiud ei". ]»iaeei]»uu 
(it alicM. Ma\nno <]uideni oryza gamleni 
e.\ (|Lui tisinain eontieiunt (|U'ini reli<|Ui 

nuu't.'de' ( s .win. J".. 

Ph. Holland hav here trot wionj^f a readiii'j 
that we abandon him. 

A.D. e. ^ 0 -{» 0 . - - “ \'er\ |»ro(liieti\e iv tlii- 
eounlry (>v/a>orar or J’etim'-. Ciii/eiat) in 
wlieat and me ('ope^ijs) imd sess.(niin od and 
blitter* (vee GHEE) and (otion. and the 
ab(miidiM|.f Indian piete'^n*o(L ni.ide from 1 
it.” - J*n ijthi.s. Ji 41 . 

BOC, The Bt'kh oi- Li]»itl(ni,v 
cojos.sil biid of Arald.'ui leoemf I'lim 
Iwm Leeii tivatod id al leiiglli oiie 
td llie |)rt*.seiil Milters in AJanv J^tdn 
(Hk. lii. ell :i!i, notes) ; and ben* Me 
shall onU niention one or two sii]>]>b 
inentaiw bat'. 

M. Mane viaU-s tliat ifd-itik i.s ap- 

jdied li\ llie M.ilays to a bud (d ]ne\ 
(d’ the A’liltnie family, a en eiiinstain e 
M'llieb y(As//d// Ilia\ llldliate the souiit 
of llie Arabic naiiif, avMe know it lo 
be of .'“Oiije at lea.st (d the legends [See 
Skeat, Mahnj M<nrif\ 

In one (d’ tin* notes jii.sl referred to 
il is suggested tlml tin* roe’s <|iiill.s, 
sjioken of by Marco IVdo in the 
|»as 8 «g(* (|noled beliAv (a ])asf«ge mIikIi 
evidently refers io some real objei t 
brought to (’bina), inigbl ]K)SHibl\ 
have lieen .srrnie v<*getable jirodnetion 
siieli as the gieat frond <d' the Jlavanih 

* Muller und (very poHitivuly) FohriciUH diHeutii 
Hoim'ipoe lor Bocr/xopoe, wdiirh “no f“llow' iimliq- 
stuiids. ' A. llaiiiiltun ( 1 . 13(5) inentioiiM “ Wh«||t, 
I’nlMC, and liutivr” uh nxjiortH from Mang^riml Dn 
iliih eimHl He docH noi niuiitiun BnamvrOn t 


of Madaga.'^ear ( f b aai'n .s^i( ( /o.svr), cooked 
to ]»jms as a bird’s (jiiill. Mr. Sibree, 

I in bis excellent book on Madagascar 
j {The Grad A fricfn\ Inland., 18H0), ludiced 
fbi.s, but ]Knnted out tliat tin* object 
j was more ]m)liably the ininien.sely 
, long midi lb of the mlin j»alni [Saiiun 
\ Baiihia). Sir John Kiik, mIicii in 
' Kngland 111 18HJ, exju-i'sned enlin* 

I (ontideiice in tlim ident itication, und 
On bm relnin to Zan/ali.ir in 1H8.T 

.vent four (d tliese nndnbv to Kiigkind, 
Tbe.se iiuisl li.i\e been originall\ from 
36 to 41) feel ill leiiglb. 4'be leullet'' 
Mere all strijit, but m ben entire the 
object mnv| ba\e .vtroiigly leseiiildi'd 
.1 Ibobdingnagi.in le.ilber 4’beve loc’.s 
([mils Were vlmwii ,it the l•'orevt r\ 
Kxbibition in Kdinbnr}.:b, ISSf. Sii 
.lobn Kiik M rote : 

“ I viuid 1(1 day iicr S.S Areol . . . 
f<'ur fronds (d tlie lLii]iln;i n.din. ciilled heiu 
. 'Phi!\ are just 11*1 sold unit .ship}»u(i 
II]) .'ind down Ihi* coast jNo doubt they 
were sent III Marto 4’oJo’s time in exactly 
the s'MiK* '^tale — .stnpjied of llioir 
b. diets and with the tip broken otl. 'Phey 
.ire iisod for »nnking stapes and I.idderv, 
and last long il ko])t dri. 'Plu'i are also 
made into doors, Iw lieini’- eul into lengths, 
iiiid pinned tbroupli.” 

Some <*lber ob|e( t bus ieeentl\ )»een 
slioM'ii u1 Zun/ibur .is ])jirl (d' tlie 
wings id a great lard Sir .Itdui Kirk 
j writes Ibal tins (wliieli be does not 
, deserila* jiafl icii 1.11 1_\ ) wa.s in the ])os- 
se.s.sJon of the II. < pliesls at JUgU- 
mo\o, to whom it bad lieen given 1»\ 
natives of till* Intel lor, and tbe.se de- 
dare d that Ibex bad bronglit, it fjoiii 
1 T.inganx ika, aiifl that, it mum jiart of 
dbe Ming ol a gigantic binl. On 
aiiotbet oieasion t liey rejn ated ibi"' 

, dateiiieiil, allegiiii' that, Ibis bird was 
knoMii 111 the Udoe (?) country, neai‘ 

I tin* I oast 1'be ]iriesls M’cre aide to 
, eommunicale directly xvitli ibeir in- 
formanLs, and cert and \ believed tlic 
story Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 
I jiid.eiit (lermaii naturalist, believed in 
] it. lUit. Sir John Kirk himself says 
I that ‘M'bal the nrie.sls bad to show was 
j iiio.st undoubtedly the whalebone of a 
i eomimrutively small whale’ (.set; letter 
I of the pre.se.nt writer in Athenaeniriy 
Mareli 22iid, 1884). 

(c. 1000?). — “El Hamlin fils d’Amr et 
d'uutroH, d'apr?*H co (lu’ils teimiont do inaint- 
]icrHi}nnage8 do Tlndo, in’oiit rapportd dos 
oboHOH bieii extraordinairoH, au flujet dos 
oiMi^ux dll pays do Zuuodj, do Khmdr 
(Kwmlir) du Sonf et autres regions do» 
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p:ira^os do riudo. Co ((uc j’ai va de phi« 
trnind, en fait de jiluinos d'oiNonnx, e'est 
uti tuyan qne ino niontrn Ahmi’ l-AhbuH do 
Siraf. II ^tait lonp de doii\ {nines environ!-, 
ojijuible, de foiitenir uno outre 

d’ofiu. 

‘ ‘ .I'lii vii d.'inH I'Inde, mo rlit lo oaintiiine 
Kiiuul<iw('ih, oho/ un des ])riiici]):tn\ iniir.^- 
<li!inds, nn tiiyau de pluiiio (|Ui otait ])ros 
do su iniiiHon, ot d;»MM lo(|uel on \orsiiil do 
I'oMii ooniiiiu dans uno ^»Taii<lo tt»nno. . . 

No sois pas ^^loriiio. mo dit-il, (‘.ir un 
oapilatno du pays dos Ziinljs m’a oon'. 
-ju'il avail vu cho/. lo roi «ie Sira iin tu\.iu ! 
(Il ]*lunio (pM ci»n(oiiriit vniL’’l cin-i oiitros 
dolin'” Lnn (hs Mn;a,lh-iri,nli. {I'm 
Vnu dn' L*ih ot Muml Ihrn-. 


from uii Knj^disli use of llie word. 
For Skciit hIiows that rog}h\ from tin* 
French .seiiHo of ‘malajtert, .saury, 
rude, .surly,’ came to Im apjilied as a 
caul, t(!rm to hc^^^^ar.s, ^d is used, in 
.some old Euj^dish j)as.sape.s which he 
ipiote.s, exacLly in the .seiiso fif our 
modern ‘tramp’ '"he traiisfei- to a 
vaj'ahoiid elephiiul Would la* eaflV. 
Mr. Skeal leh jn to Sliakspe.Mo . — 

“ 7\iul vMist lion fain, poor fathoi', 

To lioV(d tli'io vith siMuo, and r0gU6B 
forlorn ’’ A . Lmi . jv. 7. 

is7y. — “‘Mnoli inisoonoojttion o'.ists on 
liio sniijoot of rogue <»r solit.avj oiophants. 

1 'I'ho usiialh uoooptnd holiof tliat Ihoso 


ROCK-PIGEON. The bird so 

< ailed l>v sjiorlsineu in India is the 
I'hnirlfs of Ti'niniiiiclv, heloni;;- 

I’lir to the fiiinily oi sand-{jfrouse (/Vcm- 
It occiiis lliroii^^diout Indi.i, 1 
«\(e]itin the more wooded jiarl.s. In 
lliiir swift hi'fli llinlil these hird.s look 
"•niethin^' like ]M^eons on the winj;, 
whence perhaji.s the misnomer 

ROGUE ( Klejihaiit), .s. An elephant 
li;enendlN, if not .always ji ni.ale) livin;^ 
III Jip]tarenl isohitioii fi'oni any' hi'nl, 
usually a hold maraudei, and a d.in^a*i 
to tr.avellers. .Such an elephant is 
<‘alled in Jlenj^al, accol•diu^to William- 
son, Hnuiiy .svfa [Hind, .s’d/n/, Ski. 
s//(//a/{(]; soiuetiine.s it would seem 
[llind. (juinjd^ ‘a rasc.al’] ; and 
h\ tin* Sinhalese Z/a/vo d’he term 
I*" used hy Europeans in ( ’eydoii, and 
its origin is soniewdi.il obscure. Sir 
Eiiieraon Tenneiit iinds such an ele- 
Jihiint called, in a cmioii.s honk of the 
IHth centiirv, rduhcdm or ruhhrd<n\ <d 
wdiich he .supposes that rofint nia> 
]»erliaps have been a modincation 
That, word 1 inks like Port, roncadnr, 
*a .snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
wliicli gives a pl.'iiiaible .sense. But 
liittre give.s rugae a.s n rolloipii.al 
French word conveying the idea of 
arrogance and niileness. In the 
following ])aastige vvhii’h W'e have 
<‘oi)ied, unfortunately without record- 
ing the source, t,he w'ord comes still 
nearer the sense in wdiich il is applied 
to the elephant ; “ On eomiiience a 
s*’apperi!enoir des Bayonne, que I’hu- 
nieur de ces peuples ticnt vn pen de 
Celle de sea voisins, et qn’ils sont 
rog'im et peu comiiiunicatifs uve^ 
I’Estranger.” After all however i|||||| 
most likely that the word is 


eteplamls aic tiifiiud out oi the Imrds l)y 
ihcir l■<l)n]l. 1 nlolLs or riv.ds is ii-it uorrcct. 
Mo.t ot tlie s(!-cjdli!d sulit.iri eleplijjiits are 
till* lord*, of .wane ticnls iumi*. Ttit;\ leiive 
their toiiqiaiiions iit times to lo.-iin liy 
tln'ms,:lve>., usually to Msit (ultniitiou or 
open eiiuutr\ . . . somotimc'. .ij;aiu they 
make the espoflition merel\ tor the sake of 
solitude 'I’hey, liowever. kei-p more or 
less to the w'here their herd is, jind 

follow its movements ." — ,'^aiidu >ini. }>. 

ROGUE’S RIVER, n.]). The name 
given l)y Euri)])ean,s in the 17th and 
IHth cent lines in om* of the Sinider- 
bund ehannels joining the Lower 
Hoogly 11 from tlie e.i.stw’ard. It 
was .so calleil from being frequented 
b\ the Arakan Roter.s, sometimes 
Portugue.sc vagabond.s, .somelime.s na- 
tive MuggS, who.se ve.ssels lav in this 
creek w’atchiiig their opportunity to 
])lnndei’ craft going up and down the 
Hoogly. 

Mr. K. Barlow, who has jiarlially 
.innoiated Piarg foi the Hak- 

im I. Society', identities Rfignes River 
with (Miannel (’reek, which is the 
elhiniiel between Sjiugor I.sljiud and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow wa.s, T believe, 
a member of tin* Bengal Pilot .service, 
and this, therefore, must liave been 
the a]q)licalioii of the name in recent 
tradition. But 1 cannot reconcile 
this w'ith the s,iiling direetioiLs in the 
Engliith Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Haiiiilton, (pioted helow'. 

The Evglish Pilot ha.s a sketch chart 
of the river, wdiich show’s, just oiqx)- 
site Bullalo Point, TheeveSy' then, 
as we descend, the R. Rangafulay and, 
clo.se helow that, Rogues^' (wdthout 
the word River)y and still furtlier 
below, Chanell Creek or R. Jesaore. 
■bn^fiila R. and Channel Creek we 
Killljiave in the charts. 
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After ii tareliil coiiiparisdn of all 
llu‘ notices, and of the old and niodorn 
(“harts, I come to tlu* conchision that the 
K. of Ito^nes must have been either wliat 
is now called CItitnjrl Khnl, entering 
iiiiniodiately below Diamond Harbour, 
or Kdffif (’reek, ahoiil (i m. further 
doNMi, I'lU the ]»re]ionderaiiee of argn- 
meiil js 111 IViNOur of ChuKjri KhCtl. 
The |•o<l 1 l(•n of this <|uite corres]»ondh 
with the Jl. Tliftirii ot the old Eiij^disli 
(hart ; it e(*n e>]M uid'' m dc^lam-e fn»m 
S.nigor (llie Sdiijior of those 

(lays, which forms the extreme S of | 
what styled Sruigor JxbmiJ nowl 
with that staled by namiltoii, and 
also in liidng dose to the “first sate 
anchoring jdai.e in the Itiver,” m/. 
J)jatnond llarhour. The liomn*'s 
Kiver w.is ajijiarently a little ‘al>o\e 
the head (d' Oje (fraud ^Middle* (froiind’ 
or great dioals of the Hoogl\, whosi* 
n])|»er t(‘rminal ion is no^\ some 7 ^ m. 
lielow (’hiiigii Khal. Om* of the ex- 
tracts from the EiigUnii ]'ih>t s])eaks ; 
(jf the “If. of Ifogiies, commonly called 
liy the (’ouiitry People, Adrgtnn ” Now 
there is a town on the CMiingri Klifil, 
a few miles Ironi its (Uitrame into th(“ 
Hoogly, whiih is called in Renneirs 
Mail OttogiirKfc^ and in tin Atlaa of 
lyJin Sheet Huttoogniti. Further, in 
the tracing of an old Dutch (.“hart of 
the 17 th c(“iitur\, in the India Olfiee, 

I iind ill a ]>osition corresponding with 
('hiiigl’T Khal, D'Roevers S/n'tiif., which 
1 take to he ‘Rohh(*r’.s (or Rogue’s) 
River.’ 

168!5. - “ And ho we parted for this night, 
tjefore which tirao it w'us resolved l»y y' 
Oouncill tlnit if I sViould not jirevnil to go 
this way ni Dacca, T should at tempt to do 
it w'ith y'* Sloi»pes hy w'ny of the River of 
Rogues, w'hich goo.s through to the great 
River of Decca. " - JJtan/, Ilak. Soc. 
i. 3f). 

1711 . — Unrrtioux to fj<> up uloUH thf 
Wfinttm Short. . . . The noaror the Shore 
the better the (frourd until jiast the River 
of Tygors.* You may begin to edge over 
towardK the River of Rogues about the 
head of the Grand Middle Ground ; and 
when the Uuffahm Point bears from you 
i N. I of a Mile, steer directly over for the 
East Shore K.N.E." — Tlw KnglUh PUot^ 
Pt. iii. j). M. 

,, **Mr. Jlerrinff, thf Pilot' n Directions 

fivr ttrivffing of Ships dovm tln’ Rion- of 
Hnghleif. . . . From the lower point of 


* This iH Hhuwri by a 17th century Dutch cliai4 

hi l.O. to hft a creek on the west side, very little 
lielow Diamond Point. It ih alfio nIiowii in Tassiii’s 
Maps of the Ji. llonyly, 183r> ; not later. 


the iYrr/'i oic.'i on the Starboard .side . . . 
the Eastern Shore is to bo kof)t eloso alxjard, 
until past the said Ocok, afterwards allow- 
ing only a sm.ill Hirth for the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by tlie 
Country Peoplo, Adogoin. . . . I'Vom the 
River Rogues, the Starboard (iju. lar- 
board '^) shore witJi a groat shi]i ought to i>e 
kept close aiioard all along down to ChaniHd 
I'rees, for in tlio offing lies the Gnind 
Middle Ground.” — /hal. ]». fu. 

1727. — “The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the* Month of a River 
aliout lii Ijeagues id»o\c‘ Sagor,* eoitinionly 
known by the Aanie oi Rogues River, 
which had tliat Api»cllation from some 
Iluinlitti J'utfiiifni’st', who were 'followers of 
,sJnth Sujtih . . . for those I'ortnguoHe . . . 
after their Master's Flight to tiio Kingdom 
of Arwkun, betook themselves to J’lrucy 
among the iNljiuds at tiie Moiiih of the 
trintffn, and this ibver hiiMiig coimiiumen- 
tion with all the (Ihaiinels from Motiiinvi 
(“'oe CHITTAGONG) to the Westward, from 
this Jtivor they used to Hally out."-J. 
Hamilton^ ii. fed. 17 14 |. 

17ii2, — “. . . ‘On the leeuipt of your 
Honors' orders per Ihin ningtnii, 'o.iuX ior 
(’apt. Pinson, the Mister Attendant, .ind 
directed him to issic out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to briTv in» any of \our Hoiior.s’ 

^hips higher than Rogues River ' ’ * J.>U> / 

h) Cuiirl, in Long, ]», 112. 

ROHILLA, u.[>- A ii.imc liN whicli 
Afglifins, <»T more |tiirU( ul.irly Afghans 
settled 111 Ifiiidiistaii, arc .sometime.'^ 
known, ami w liich gave a t,itli‘ to the 
province Rolnlkand, and now, througdi 
that, to a Division of the N.W. 
Pros Dices embracing a large jrart of 
the old jiroviiice. Tln^ word ap]K*iirs 
to he Push! u, rOliSluh or ro/ic/u?, adj., 
formed from roliu, ‘moiuitain,’ thus 
signifying ‘ mountiniiet'r of Aighani- 
.stan.’ But a large ]»art of E. Afghrini- 
stiDi .spec.ilicully hor(' the name ol Roli^ 
Keene {Ealt of the Moghul MomirvUg^ 
41) ]uits the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ’All Mahomined 
revolt(*.d, and tnacle the territory simie 
called Rohilkliand independent. A 
very comprehensive application is 
given to the term Roh in ilie (juota- 
tion from Finslita. A friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here ; “ The word 
Rohilla is little, if at all, used now in 
Pushtu, but I femeinher a line of an 
ode in that language, ^Sddik Rohilal 
7jam pa Hinduhiir gad^^ meaning, ‘I am 
a .simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan’; i.e. ‘an hone.st 
man among knaves.’ ” 


* HUB also poilitft to the locality of Diamond 
Harbour, and the Chlngrt Kliftl. 
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c. liW. — “'rho King . . . iH'<nod /ariHdun 
to tho cliiofR of the variouH Afghan Tnbo8. 
Un roocipt of tho farmdmt, the Afghans 
of Roh csinie uh is their wont, like nuts and 
looii^ts, to cntpr tho King’s senioo. . . . The 
King (Knhiol l^odi) oominandod his nobles, 
s!i\iiig,— ‘ Mvory Afghan who comes to Hind 
fiMiu tlio country of Rob to enter my sor- 
vicc, bring liitii to mo. J will pivo him a 
i/iifii more than i)ro})ortional to hisdesorts.'” 

" 7\h'iUi-i-S/iir ShAh'ty in Elhot, iv. 1107. 

c. ir»4‘J.— “ Actiifitod by tho pride <if 
power, ho took noiiecountof clanship, whuh j 
iK much considered among the Afgham, ■ 
tinil ospcciall\ among ttio Robilla mon.” 
Ihnl. rjs. 

» " Roh IS the name of a i>articiilar | 

mountain [-( oiintri |, whicli cxloinls m | 
k'ligtli from Swad and fiajaiir to the town 
of Siwi liclontring to Khakar hi breadth 
it stretches from flas.in Abditl to Kilbnl. 
Kandah.ir is sanntod in this territory.” — 
Eiiidita'.s Itifiodintiiui, in Ef/iof, w. hfiS. 

l7Jb — “ . 1000 other horsi-men called 

Ruhelaha.’ -- iv. {SunittO, ‘277. 

174.^) “Thi^ tear tho Kmpeior, at the 
reijiiust of Snffder .Jung, marcliod to reduce 
All .Mahummud Khan, a Rohilla advon- 
tiirer, who had, from the m'gligenee of the 
(ii)vornmont. possowscd himself of the district 
of Kutteer and assumed indo* 

pundeiice of the ro>al aulhontt.” In Vol. 
11. of Scoff K.T. of y/ovf. of fli< Jfcilan, &e., 
p ‘21 «. 

17t»:5. “After all the Rohilas are hut 
the best of a r.ice of men, in whoHO blood it 
Would bi' ilitticiilt to find one or two ainglo 
iiulnidiuils endowed with good nature and 
with sontiiTierits of u<|Uity , in a \v«»rd the\ 
are Afghans. " — Snr A/itiai/licrni, in. ‘240. 

17S(). “That tho sai<l Warron llaHtmg- 
. . . did in Se}»ienilici‘, 1773, enter into a 
l>rnaUi ongagoniont with the said Nahtdj of 
Ondo ... to fiinnsh them, for a stipulated 
sum of money to bo ]iaid to tho K. 1. 
Company, with a body of tniopa for the 
declared purjiose of ‘ thoroughly oxtiriiuting 
the nation of the Rohillas ’ ; a nation from 
whom the (’oinjuiny had never received, or 
protended to receive, or ajipreheiid, any 
injury whatever.” — Art. of Ohiinjc aijaind 
in Rut he, vi. fi68. 

BOLONG-, H. Used in S. India, and 
fonnerly in W. India, for line Hour; 
Heinoliiia, or wliat is culled in Bengal 
soojee ((J.v.). Tlie word Ls a corrup- 
tion of Port., rolao or rnlao. But this 
is explained liy Bluteau aa fanna 
m'nnda. It is, he says (in Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 

1813.— “Some of tho greatoat delicacies 
in India are now made from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or kidney of 
tho wheat.” — Forb&t, Or. Mem. i. 47 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 321. 


BOOCKA, BOCCA, BOOKA, s. 

a. Ar. ruk’a. A letter, a written 
docuiiiont ; a note of hand. 

1680.— “One Shouke Ahmud came to 
Towne slyly with several peons dremping 
lifter him, bringing letters from F'utty Chaun 
at rhingalhuti, iind Rucoas from tho Her 
Lascar. . . .” — Fort Sf (Jro. (Uni.tm.yiny '2b. 
Ill J\oles ami Ji.vts. iii. 20. [See also under 
AUMILDAR and JUNCAMEER.] 

,, “ . . . jirojiosiug to give ‘200 

PagodiLs Alailaras lirahuiiny to obtain a 
Rocca from ihe Nubnb that our business 
might g<i un Siilaliad (sec SALLABAD).” — 
Ibid. Sept. 27, p 3.'). 

fl7‘27. — “Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Rocca above his head . . — A. ffuiiulfoii, 

ed. 1711, i. 190.] 

[b. An ancient com in S. India ; Tel. 
iohicaw, rokkainii, Skt. ritka, ‘buying 
with ready money,’ from rnrJi, ‘to 
.slime.’ 

|187.s. — “The old native coins seem to 
have eonsistod of Varaghans, rookas and 
I)oodfK»H. Tho Varaghan is what is now 
genernlly called a pagoda . . . ’i'ho rOOkas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
j*n>hubly been melted into ni})ocs. They 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. Though 
ihe coins have disajijieareil, tho name still 
.survives, and the ordinary name for silver 
money goimrally is rookaloo. ” — (Jrlhhie, 
Moil, oj (UoldofKihy ‘296 .wy.] 

BOOK, .s. In cheH.s tht* rook comes 
to n.s from Sjian. toque, and that from 
Ar. and i^ers. rnkh, which i.s projierly 
the name of the fumou.s gryjilioii, the 
roc of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Niijhts. According to Mariud Devic 
it meant ‘warrior.’ It i.s however 
generally believed that, this form was 
a mi.sUike in tiim.sferring the Indian 
ralh (see RUT) or ‘chariot,’ the name 
of the piece in India. 

BOOM, n.p. ‘Turkey’ (Rthv); 
BOOMEE, ii.p. (Rthut) ; ‘an Otto- 
man 1'urk ’ Projierly ‘a Roman.’ In 
older Oriental botiks it is used for an 
Euroiieaii, niid was probably the word 
whi<‘h Marco Polo renders as ‘a Latin ’ 
— represented in hit.er time.s by flrin- 
ghee (e.fi. .see (quotation from I bn 
Bntiita under RAJA). But Ruvi, for 
the Roman Em])ire., continued to be 
applied to wdiat had been nart of 
the Roman Empire after it haa fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to 
tjie Seljukiaii Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em- 
pire seated at (Constantinople. Garcia 
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<1(‘ OrU and Jarric deny tlie name of 
Rrnul^ as iisod iii India, to the Turks 
of Asia, hut they are aj)})arently 
wrong 111 tlieir expressions. Wlmt 
they seem to mean is that Turks of 
the Ottoman Enii>ire were ealled 
RtffiN : whereas tliose others in Asia 
of Turkisli race (whom ^^e sometimes 
call 7hm7.-s), as of Persia and Turkestan, 
■were e\(.luded from the name 

i. ir»08. — “Ad haee, Iratis eun)nini, s«'U 
treiuiii, (jiiiid msiilaiii feeit, m oru iitali eon- 
tinontis i*l!ii/!i oppidieii condiclit, 
t.ieiiluiii Mdv(;ins niilililuis, in.ixunu 'J’urcis . 
lit al) Dicii'iittiis tiflo diM^i. riMOidi i-uin 
iisi . . eiui''iis |ir<i(Md hjiltereiii. Jtl op|»i- 

<iMiii pniiHi (*^00 GOGOLLA), d<'iM 

Rumejiolis voeitalum nli iiwa lu. . . 

Mtijfn, j). 77. 

L5lO.-“\V},rn we had sudod ;d..mt 1“ 
day*' wo arrived al a I'lty uhitdi is ealled 
Jjiunhinthrmimi, ihu.t is ‘ DlU, the porl 
of the Turks ’ . . . This <'ity is sulijeel lo 
the Sultan of t'omheui . . . IdO 'J'urki-h 
merchants reside hero constantly.” I'ur 
tlipma, 91 - 92 . 

Hft7ul(ir-i-Rfiin7 is, as llie livneller 
e\])lains, the ‘Port of tlie TniKs.’ 
(rogola, a snhiirli of Diu on the main- 
land, was known to the JNu’t-iiguese 
some yi'ars later, as TV/At das Runu's 
(see GOGOLLA, and <|Uotation from 
Mutfei above). The (|Uot.ition helow 
iroiii llamian a (hies alludes a])]iarenl 1 1 
to (h)gola. 

irdd. ■ . \'ndo Ruminu 'I'urelKtrft«|iie 

sf!\ milliii nostros continue irifestaliat.”— 
I'linnmtfhn 21 . 

IfiH. — “They were shiiis belonging to 
Moors, or to Romi (there they give the 
name of Romi to a white people who are, 
.some; of them, from Armeina the lireater 
and the kess, others from (!ircus.sia and 
Tariary and IlosHia, Turks and Persians' 
of Shae.smal callotl the and utljer 

ronogades from all) eountrioh.” — 7iioc. tltt 

KnipoU, 38. 

1525. '■-In the expenditure of Malik Aia'/. 
wo find 30 Rumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 ffdeas each. 'J'ho Amlds are in the 
flame statement paid 40 and 50 fedeas, tlie 
fJoraQonfJt (Khorasanis) the same ; (Ju/ATates 
and G^vucLcit {Sitidis) 2.5 and 30 Jaifcis ; 
t(iqiiin, 50 fedeas, —Lembrati^a, 37. 

^ ^ jjj nova civitato nuao Rho- 
Tnnniim appellatur. Nomen inditurn est 
RhomaeiB, quasi Rhomanis, vocantur emni 
in lotA IndifL Rhomaei ii, quos nos oommiini 
nomine iiniirrros (i.e. danisarics) vocamiis. 

. . — Dainiani a (Joes, iJl^ensis O^ypugvafio 

--in J)e IteJbiis Hispanicis LudtaniCis, Ara- 
gomcis, Indicis el AethwpLcis. . . . Oiiera, 
(Jolon. Agr., 1002, p. 281. 

1553.— “The Moors of India not under- 
standing the distinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, cnll the whole of Thrace, Greece, 


Sclavonia, and the adjacent islands of tbu 
Mediterranean Rum, and the men thereof 
Rumi, a name which properly belongs to 
that part of Thrace in which lies Tonstanti- 
iioplc : from the name of New Itome he- 
longing to the latter, Thrace taking that of 
Komatiia." — Hanos, IV. iv. 10 
1.5.54. “ Alsi) the said anib.iHv idor ]iro- 

iiii'.ed ill the name of Idalsliiui (-.cc IDAL 
CAN) his lord, that if a tlcct of Rumes 
.should invade tlicsc jiarts, ldalsh;ia '-hiaild 
bi* bouinl to help and snrcoiii' iis with jiro- 
MNions and manners al our expense. . . 

N. Ji»l./ho, Torn In,. \J. 

c 1;5.5.5.— “ (»ne (l.iy (the h'mp Huinriyun) 

.i-'ked UK. ‘Wkich Ilf till? tail (oiiritra". is 
greatiisi, that of Rflm m of H indiislan I 
rcjilied ■ . ‘ Ii b\ Rilm Mill mean all the 

loiiiilnes subps t to till? biiipfi'ir of ( 'ou- 
staiitniiiplc, tliiMi India would imt torni even 
.1 sixth p.irt thereof.’ . ’ Sid, '.ili. in 
J. J.s,, ser. I. tom ix. 1 IS 

1 ’5f)‘k — “ 'ria* Tmlv are those of the pro- 
\iuee of Natoli.i, or (as we now say) Vsia 
Minor; the Rumes arc those of t'unstanti- 
noplu, and of its (Mupire ” (•amo Ii, (i, (a, 

f. 7. 

1572.— 

“ Persus foroeos. AImssi-., r Rumes 
(.,hie tra/nlo do uoma o ii'iiuc Uiii. . 

r,n„'„s, \ tiS. 

[J’i> Abiieitni. 

“ Fiei"e Persians, Abvssmians. Rumians, 
Whoso appellation doth from Home 

dos, mid , . .”1 

1.579. - “ Willioiit the housi? . . . stood 
loure ancient comely hoare headed men, 
eloatlied all in red dowin* to the ground, 
but attired on thoir hc.nds not much vnliko 
the Turlies; these they call Romans, or 
.strangers. . . ^ iJi'air, World /'^inmupn.'is'd, 

Hak. .Soc. 143. 

IfiOO. — “ A nation called Rumos who have 
traded many hutiflrod years to Aehcn. 
These Rumos crime from the lied Sua.” — 
('apt. ./. iJui'is, 111 rarchas, i. 117. 

1612. -“It liapponed on a time that 
Ibijah Sfkunclor, the Son of Ka|ah Darab, a 
Hull, an (Rumi), till? name of w ho.se country 
w'a.s Macedonia, and whose title was Zul- 
Kiirneini, wished to see the rising of the 
sun, and with this view he reached the 
eoufiiios of Inrliu.” ~*Syar« Mafaifii, in J. 
Indian .\rrliip. v. 125. 

IGj'J. — “ Rumae, id est Turcae Europaui. 
In India (piifipe duplex nnlitum ’J'nrciieoruiii 
genus, rjuoruin jirimi, m Asia orti, ijui 
Turcae diuintur ; uhi in Euronu rpii Oon- 
stantinopoli fpiue oliiii liomn Nova, advo- 
eantiir, ideoifue Rumae, tarn ah Judis quam 
a Lusitanis nomine tlraeco ’VujfiaioL in 
RumaB doprnvato dicuntur.” — Jarric, Tlat~ 
saurus, ii. 105. 

10.34.- 

“ AllI o forte Pacheco so oternizu 
Husteiitando incansavel o adquirido ; 
Dupois Almoida, que as Estrellas pizu 
8o foz do Rume, e Malavitr temido." 

Malaca Von/uUtajda, ii. 18. 
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1781. — “ These Espanyols are a very 
western nation, always nt war with the 
Roman Emperors (v>. the Turkish Sultans) ; 
since the latter t^ok from them the city 
(^f Ashtonhol (/.Htamlnl/), about 500 years of^o, 
in which time they have not ceased to wage 
wjir with the RoumoOB." — Mr hJutaqhATin, 
iii. ;no. 

1785. — “Wo herewith trarisimt a letter 
... in which an account is given <»f the 
cotiferonce going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the English uiubassudor.'’ 

J,(U<rs of Tifipoo^ ]). 224. 

BOOMAUL, a. Hind, from Pcrs. 

u'(ni(H (lit. ‘ fii<'o-ni1)l»er,’) a towel, a 
handkerchief. [“ In inodcrn native use 
It may he (‘arried in the hand hy a 
liigli-l)oni panht lady attached to liei 
hiifu’n or liny silk liandliag, and oriia- 
iMcnIcd Avitli all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets ; then it is a hand- 
kcndiief in the true seii.se of the tvord. 
It may he carric<l hy men, hanging on 
the left shoulder, and used to tvipe tin* 
liand.s or face ; then, too, it i.s a hand- 
kercliief. It. may lu* as lag as a towel, 
mid thrown over hoth .shoulders hy 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
til'd ill a knot in front ; it then serve.^ 
till* jmr]>()se ol a (luUifutvd or iimfHer. 
Ill the ease of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neekkerchief, or round 
Ihewai.st. for mere show. It may he 
iNed hy women miieh a.s the 18th 
ceiitiirv tucker wa.s itsed in England 
in Addi.son’s time” (>"«««/ Ah, Mon. on 
Silk, 79 ; for it.‘»nse to mark a hind of 
.shawl, see Eorhes Watson, Textih- 
Moni(f(ictiires, 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind, it is the word 
fiT a ‘jioeket handkerehief.’ In 
modern trade it is ajiplied to thin 
silk ]»ieee-g()odM w’ith handkerchief- 
]»at terns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, ejj. ; 

[1515. — “2 handkerchiefs Riimall cot- 
tfiiiy."— C'od’a’ji iJiary, Hak. Soc. i. 179. 

11665.— “Towel, Rumale.”— Pirsian GUn- 
in Sir T. Hirbn't, ed. 1677, p. 100. 

[1684. — “Romalls Courge . . . 16.”— 
PnngU, Diary Ft. St. (Jeo., let aer. iii. 119.] 

1704. — “Price Currant (Malacca) . . . 
RoznallB, Bengali ordinary, i)er Gorge, 26 
Kix Dlla.” — Lockyer, 71. 

1726.— “BoemoalB, 80 pieces in a mck, 
45 ells long, broad.”— Fa/rwnju. v. 178. 

RUmdl w'as also the name techni- 
cally used by the ThogB for the hand- 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 


[c. 1833.— “There is no doubt but that 
all the Thugs arc expert in the use of the 
handkerchief, which is called Roomal or 
Pafoo. . . ."—Wolff, I'ravrlt, ii. 180. J 

ROSALGAT, CAPE, n.p. Ihe 

most easteily jioint of the coast of 
Arabia ; a eorrii]»tion (originally Poitii- 
gueae) of the Arahie name Rda-al-hcuid., 
as explained hy V. flella Valle, with 
his usual aeiiteiiessaiid precision, below. 

15.53 — “Erum Curia Maria to (’ape 
Rosalgate, wduch is in 22.V', an extent 
of coast of I'iO b'.igues, all the land ia barren 
and (ItHcrt. At this Capo commences the 
Kingdom of Oruius.” — Bairus, I. ix. 1. 

,, “ Aftonso d’Albotjuerque . . . 

paM.siiig to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 
he rl< tabled Cape Ropalgate, which stands 
at the beginning of that coast . . . which 
Cape Ptolemy calls Sirayros Promontory 
{^vaypo^ &Kpa). . . .” — /bid. II. li. 1. 

c. 1.5.51.— “ We had boon some days at 
sea, when near RA’is-al-hadd the Ihimaiii, 
a violent wind HO called, got up. . . .” — Sidi 
'AH, ./. J.V. S. sor. 1. torn, ix. 75. 

,, “If you wish to go from Rdsol* 
hadd to Ptihiiid (see DIUL'SIND) y<>u .steer 
E.N’.E. till you oonio to Pasuni . . . from 
thence . . . E. by S. to Jtdn Kur&slA (?.c. 
Kar.5ch1), where you come to an anchor, 
...” The Mohtt (V)y Sidt 'Ali), in J.A. 
S.li., V. 459. 

1.572.- 

“ Olha Dofar insigno, porque manda 
0 Tiitti.s ehoiroso' inceuso para as aras ; 

Mas ottenta, ja ett est’ outrn bunda 
i)e Rosalgate, O prnias sem}>er avaras, 
Come^tt o regno Ormus. ...” 

Vamfies, x. 101. 

By Burton ; 

“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Chn.stian altars sweetest incense- 
store ; 

But note, beginning now on further band 
of Ro<?algaM’B ever greedy shore, 
yon 1 loruiuH Kingdom. . . .” 

1623. — “Wo begun meanwhile to find the 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
time got clear of tho Strait . . . and ha\nng 
post not only Cape hisck on the Persian 
aide, but also that cape on the Arabian side 
which tho Portuguese vulgarly call Rosal- 
gate, as you also find it marked in maps, 
but tho proper riomo of which is RaB el had, 
signify!^ in the Arabic tongue Cape of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that tJountry . . . just oa 
in our own Europe the point of Gtalizia is 
called by us for a like reason Finia Terraf.'* 
—P. dftla Valle, ii. 496 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11]. 

[1665.—“. . . Eoaelgate foraerly Caro- 
datnuvi and Macea in Avuan. lib. 23, almost 
Eadyr to the Tropick of Caruer."—Sir T. 
Her^t, ed. 1677, p. 101.] 

Mnceira., a liarren uninhabited 
Island . . . within 20 leagues of Cape 
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HaBBelgat."— .i. Hanulton, i. 5t) ; [ed. 1714, 
i. 57]. 

[1823.—“. . . it aj)iiearod that tho whole 
coaat of Arabia, from Ras al had, or ('ape 
Baselgat, uh it is sometimes eullod by the 
Enplish, was but little known. . . 

1. .3.33.] 

ROSE- APPLE. See JAMBOO. 

ROSELLE, s. The Indian Hibi.seiis 
or Hib. Huklarifn, L, Tlie lle.sliy calyx 
makes an cxc.elle.nt siih-aeid jelly, and 

used akso for tart.s ; al.sf> eallen ‘Red 
Sorrel.’ The Rreueh call il ‘(Jiiiuea 
Sorrel,’ Dseillr de (Jiiinee, and 7iVi.sr7/» 
i.s prohahlv a e()rriij»tiun of ()i>nlle. 
[S(‘e PUTWA.] 

[ROSE MALLOWS, s. A .semi- 
fluid re, sin, the yirodiut of the Lnjui- 
ihiniltar aliintfin^ which p-ow.s in 
Teiutsserini ; also known as Liquid 
StoivLV, and itscd for variou.s inediemal 
jmrjiohe.s. (See. H(mhury and Flurkiger, 
Pluirmacog. 271, Watt/Econ. Did. V. 
78 s&gg.). The Burnie.se name of the 
tree is nan4a-yoke (Mmm, Itiimtahy 
778). The woivl is a corrujition of 
the Malay-Javaiiesje rasamnlla^ Skt. 
rana-jnuld, ‘iVrfumc garland,’ tin' gum 
lieing used as incen.se {Ennjd. Britaun. 
nth ed. xii. 71H.) 

1 .598. — ‘ ‘ Rosamallia. A. //.« kitten^ Hak. 
Soc. i. 1.50.J 

bottle, rattle, h. Arab, rati 

or r?7/, llie Arabian j)OUrid, becoming 
ill S. llal. rotolo ; in i’ort. arratd ; in 
Span, arrdlde ; su])[)o.se,d to be origin- 
ailly a transiiosition of the (ire.ek \/r/)a, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It i.s in Syrim; a.s lltrii ; and i.s also 
found as lltrhn (jil.) in a I’htenician 
inscription of Sardinia, dating c. n.c. 
180 (.see Corpus Tnscriptt. Semitt. i. 
188-189.) 

c. 1340. — “The litl of India which is 
called fir (sec BEER) wciphs 70 miikIcaU . . . 
40/iic.'» form n maun (soo MAUND).”— *SVo7ia- 
hvddln iJirnishH, in Notts and p]xt.<t. xiit. 
189. 

[c. 1590.—“ Ka/U\» a measure, called also 
sdal weighing 8 rati, and, some say, more. ” 
— Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii, 55. 

[1012.— “I'he babar is 360 rottolas of 
Moha.”— 7>a7iw«, LHttrs, i. 193.J 

1673.—“. . . Weights in Goa : 

1 BaJuiir is ... ^ Kintal. 

1 Kintal is . . 4 Arohd or Ravel. 

\ Ar<d)€l is . 32Rotolai. 

I Rotola is ... 16 Ounc. or 1/. Averd." 

Fri/er, 207. 


1803 — “At .liuidii tho weights are : 

15 Vakceiib - 1 Rattle. 

2 Rattles — 1 niuund.” 

Afithurn, i. 88. 

ROUND, fc. Til I.s Is used a.s a 
Hind, word, rauud, or corrujitly raun 
gasht, a transfer of the Engltsh, in 
the sense of ]»al rolllllL^ or ‘going tlu* 
rounds.’ [And we tind in the Madras 
Records the gradi' of ‘Rounder,’ or 
‘(leiitlcmcn <*f the Round,’ ofticers 
mIio.sc duty il uas to vi.sit the .sentries. 

[16S.3. “ , . . itt is oidcr'd th.at 18 

1 Souldicrs, 1 t'orporall A 1 Rounder goo 
■ lijMtn thf Shioj* CoMinicr foi Hugly. . . 

— /^ /«(///, Jhaiti /■'( ,S(. (it'o. 1st ser. li. 33 1 

ROUNDEL, .s All ohsolctc word 

for ;in nniluvlla, foriiicrly in use iii 
/\nglo- India. [In KJTb the n.sc of the 
Roii/idtil ^\a.s prohihited, c.\(’e|)l. in the 
c.'isc oj “tlie Ooiniccll and ( fliaplairic " 
{Ht‘dge.% Jhm If, Hak Soc ii. cr-,\ 

In ohl English the name iinindel is 
applied to a varudy oi circuhir ohjccts, 
as a mat under a di.sh, a target,, Ac. 
And ]>io!»abj\ tins i.s the origin ot tlie 
pie.seiit ajtjdjcalion, in spite ol tin! 
cii.-um.stam e ih;it the word i- soini'- 
li’iie.s found in the lorm minidrl. In 
this form the word also , seems to have 
heen employed for the conical liand- 
gitard on a lancc', as wc Icain li’om 
Blutcairs great J'nrl. ] ^irtnnttn'g : 
“Amndela, or ArandeUa, is a guard 
i(»r the right hand, in the form of a 
luiinel. li IS fixed to the thick part 
of the lance or mace home hy men at, 
arms. The Licentiate ( ,'ovarruhia.s, 
who piques himself on liiiding ety- 
mologies for every kind of word, 
denve.s Aranddla from Anindd, a city 
(,so he .says) oi the Kingdom of 
England.” (loharnivias (Iflll) gives 
tile above exjilaiialion ; adding that 
it also wa,s ajqdied h) a kind of 
smooth collar worn hy women, from 
i1,.s rcseml dance to the other thing. 
Ujiles.s hist,orical yiroof of this last 
etymology can he trailed, we should 
.suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
.sense, nrohahly a corruption of roundel. 
[The N.E.D. give.s arrundell, arundell 
a.s forms of hmmdelle, ‘a .swallow.’] 

1673.— “Lusty Fellows ruriiiiag hy their 
Sides with ArundelB (which are broad Um- 
brolloes held over their Heads). " — Fryer, 30. 

1676. — “ Proposals to the Agent, Ac., 
about the young men in Metchlipatam. 

W^enercUl. 1. — Whereas eaon hath bis 
peon and some more with their Bondtllfi 
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tli.'it nono bo jtormittod hut us ut the Fort.” 
- Ft. St. (ifu. (hiinH.^ Koh. Ifi. In A^oli'n 
iiitff Fits. No. I. p. 43. 

iri77-7t<. - - “ . . . That except by the 
.Mcmbor.s of this Councull, those that have 
formerly been in that ipiahty, Chcofos of 
Kiiclorys, (’omnianders of Shipp.s t)ut of 
Fiil'land, and the (}ha]i1inns, Rimdellfl .shall 
not be wonie b^ any Men in this Towne, 
,111(1 by no Woin.iii bolow the Degree of 
K.ie tors’ Wires and Knsigns’ Wives, except 
by snth us the (lovertuiur shall iterniil 
Stamlmt] thtlns in ir/e-fZ-r, 

in CIS 

ir»S0 -- “'I’o \ enmii (the < 'oinpany’s t’hief 
Ml iehant)‘.s adopted son w:is given tlie nunie 
if Miiddoo Veiona, ;mfj a Rundell to be 
'■an led over him, in resjieet to the memory 
<i| \ erona, eluien ealinou being tired, tliat 
till Towne and Country might take notice 
,i' the hum. nr done them.”— /V. St. ti,u. 

' (i/iv/o \n Siit>^ niid F<ts \o II ]t l.'‘i 

171tl - “/VII such as serve under the 
Honourable Coni)».iny and the Knglish 
I iiliabitjiiits, deserted tlieir Kmploys ; siieli 
1 ^ ( 'ooks. Water bearers. Coolies, l‘.ilank(*en- 

bo\^, Roundel men. . . In Who to, 
n ':'■}() 

172') “ \N licnc\er the magnates go on a 

lou'uey tliey jjo not without .i eou-'ideiMble 
iiani, being attended by their jupers, horii- 
lilowiirs, and Rondel buaiers. who keep them 
from the Sun with a Rondel (which is a 
loud of little round sunshade).’ “ \\i!>n(lji(. 

t%». r»i 

“Tlieir I'riosts go like the lesl 
(lothed in yellow, Imt with the right arm 
■ iiid breast remaining uncovered They also 
(arrv a rondel, or parasol, of a (see 

TALIPOT) leaf. . . v. (Cd/fmi), 

IMS, 

17ril.- “Some years before our arrival in 
the country, tln'y (the E. 1. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws .so absolutely neco.s.sary, 
that they gave the .stricti'st orders that none 
of those young goritlemen should bo allowed 
even to hire a Roundel-boy, whose hu.sine.ss 
It is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Unihrolla from the 
heat of the .siiii. A young follow of humour, 
upon this last order eoming over, altorod 
the form of hi.s lliiihrolla from a round to a 
Si I Hare, called it a Si/tidmM instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yet in 
force forbad him the use of it.”— //vw, 21. 

178f). — “Ho (Clive) enforced the Sump- 
tuary laws by sovoro ponaltios, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of those young 
gentlemen should bo allowed even to have 
a roundel-boy, whoso business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun."— 
Carrat'clofi, i. 283. I’his ignoble writer has 
<3vidently copied from Ives, and applied the 
passage (untruly, no doubt) to Clive. 

BOWANNAH, s. Hind, fruin 
Pera. rawdna\ from rawdy ‘ going.^ A 
pass or permit. 


1 1784. — . . that the English shall 
carry on their trade . . . free from all 
duties . . . excepting the article of salt, 
... on which a (liity is to ho levied on the 
Rowana or Huughly market-price. . . .” — 
Lftterfrum in VnrUt, View of UenqaL 

App. 127.] 

ROWCE, s. Hi 0 ( 1 . ram^ rots, ra fins. 
A Hiiniiliiyan tn^c, whicdi .‘<U]>jdiea ck- 
i client .straiglil and strong al])ciiatock.s 
tnid walkiiig-sl jcRk, f Wnncn.sYf’r bitrdllarit,, 
Wall, also f' nntiiihiata (N.O. Rum- 
CHU’). [hu- W.itt, Knm. Diet. ii. 5«1.] 

1.838. “Wc descended into the Khud, 
find J wiis aimi.smg myself jumping from 
rock to ruck, and thus jiassing up the 
eonlro ot the bniwlmg mountain stream, 
aided by niy long I'tihan pole of roUB wood.” 

iiaudcnhqs o) a ii. 211, [also 

1 1121 

ROWNEE, s. 

a. A fiiussi'-bniyc*, i.e. a .siibsidiarv 
nneeiute .surroiiiKiing a fortili»*d plaiie 
on tile oiit.sidc of the jm)i»er wall and 
on the edge of the diti’li ; Hind, ruvul. 
'Pile word is not iii Sliakespear, Wjl.soii, 
IMatts or Fallon. Eul il o(’ciir.s often 
in the narratives of Anglo-Indian sioge 
opcralioiKs. The origin of tin* word la 
oj).scnre. [Mr. Irvine sugge.sls Hind. 
rutnlhndy ‘to enclose' as with a hedge/ 
and say.s : “ Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word ma/(7, for in hi.s 
F. H. Diet, he traiishites faii.s.se-hraye 
hy nnitil. kCt pushtah ; which also 
.shoN\.s that h(" had no di’linite idea of 
what ti fau.sse-bi'aye wjis, dhus meaning 
.sim]»ly an earthen or innd fort.” Dr. 
tlnersoii suggests Hind, ramandy ‘a 
])ark/ of whieh thi‘ fe.ni., i.e. diniinn- 
live, would l)e riunatil or rdont ; or 
poswildy the word may coilie from 
Hind. rei\ Skt. runty ‘sand/ meaning 
“an entrenchment of .sand.”] 

1799.— “Dn the 20th 1 ordered a mine to 
bo earned under (the glacis) because the 
guns could nut bear on the rounee.” — 
./toj. Skiiint’r'.'i Mif. Memoirs^ i. 17*2. J. B. 
Eraser, the editor of Skinner, parenthetically 
inlerprota roinif here as ‘ oounterscarp ’ ; 
but that is nonsense, as well as incorrect. 

[1803.- Writing of Ilathras, ‘ ‘ Renny wall, 
with a deeji, broad, dry ditch liehind it 
surrounds the fort.”-Il\ Thovtiy Mem. if 
the Hai’ hid illy p. 400.] 

1805.— In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
(Sketch of the Rise, ilr., if the Regular Corps 
in the S^vlce of the A/allce Rrinees of India) 
wo find a plaii of the attack of Aligarh, in 
which is marked “Lower Fort or Renny, 
well Himplied with grape," and again, “Lower 
Fort, Renny or Faussebraye.” 
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[1819.— “. . . they saw the uecesHity of 
coverinp the foot of the wall from an 
enemy's fire, and formed a defence, f^imilar 
to our fuusse-braye, which they call Rainee." 
— Fitzi-larf'nce, Journal of a Rmite to England, 
p. 24r> ; al.so see 110.] 

b. This word also occurs as repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-vvi-vi^ or 
(in Arakaii jiron.) ro-wri-m, ‘red-leaf,’ 
the techijjciil name of the standard 
silver (»f the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 

1796.— “Rouni or tine .‘lilver, Ummeru- 
poora curronfv .” — yotijimfion in .^fuu-Ean , 
II. 179. 

1800. — “The (luantity of alloy vane.*? in 
the silver current in ditferent |iurt.*< of the 
empire ; at Kangoiai it is adulterated 2.'> 
per cent. ; at Bmmorapoonv, pure, or what 
ifl called flowerad ailver, h most cuminon ; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are a.s follows : 

“ Rouni, or pure .silver. 

Roufiiia, 5 ]>or cent, of alloy." 

Si/niex, 327 

EOWTEE, H. A kind of small tent 
with iiyramidal roof, and no projoetjon 
of fly, or eaves. Hind, nioth 

(1813. — . . the military men, and 
otnors attached to the camp, ^cnemlly 
poasetiH a dwelling* of Hornewhat more c<im"- 
fortable description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in tlnckiicss, closed 
nt one end, and having a flap to keep out 
the wind and rain at the ojifHwito one : 
these are dignihed with the name of ruotees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) tr» our 
ideas of a ieni.'’— BruitglUim, Ldters, ed. 
ConAtahlf, p. 20. 

fl87rj. — “ Kor the aorvunts I had a gcnid 
rauti of thick lined cloth." — H'tVaon, AImkIp 
of Show, 90 ] 

EOY, H. A common mode of writ- 
ing the title rd'i (sec RAJA) ; which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
name, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Rammohun Eoy. 

EOZA, s. Ar. raud.a^ Hind. ran::a. 
Pi'ojierly a garden ; among the Arulis 
especially the rauda of the ^reat 
moM^ue at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such maiisolea as the Taj 
generally called by the natives the 
Tdj-rausa) ; and the mausoleum Tmilt 
by Auningzlb near Aurungabad. 

1813.—“. . . the rosa, a name for the 
mausoleum, but implying something saintly 
or sanctified."— Or. Mm. iv. 41 ; 

% [2nd ed. ii. 413]. 


EOZYE, s. Hind, racdl and rajdl ; 
a coverlet quilted with' eiittoii. The 
etymolog}’ IS very obscure. It is sjielt 
111 Hind, with the Ar. letter zimd ; 
and F. Johnson gi\e.'i a Persian woi’d 
so spelt as meaninc ‘a cover for the 
head in wiiiler.’ The kindred mean- 
ing of mi r;.ff 7 IS apt to sugge.st a con- 
nection between the two, hut this 
may he accidental, oi the latter word 
faciitmu.s. We can see no likelih()(»d 
in ShakeH]>edr’s suggestion that it is 
a corrujitiou of an alleged Skt. ranjika, 
‘doth.’ [Platts gives the same e.\- 
danatioii, adding “]»Tol»ahly through 
’er.s. Of a ly fr(Uu ni idun, Mo dye.’”} 
The most jmihahle suggestion perhaps 
IS that rauil was a word taken fi'om 
the name of some j»erson called Uu-'-dy. 
who may have invented .some variety 
of the article ; as in the case id Spencn\ 
WelliiKjion^^y Ac. A somewhat oliscui'e 
quotation from the Hers. Diet, called 
ilahin4~Ajttm, e\:1rac1(-d by Vullers 
(s.v.), Seems to corroborate the siig- 
ge.stion *1 pn.sonfil origin of tlui 
word. 

1784.— “ I luivc tins morning . . , roeoived 
a loio'r from the l‘nnce luklresscid to you, 
with a pruNont of a rezy and a shawl hand' 
korchud." Il’a/vo/ Htustings to hut in 

Httslpf'd, Erfiops ttj Old <\il( iitta, 1%. 

1831. - “ I arrived in a small open pavilion 
at the t(»p of the building, in which there 
wa.s a Hiuall Hrahininy cow, clothed m a 
wadded resai, and lying u|>on a carpet. 

Aft til. of (\il. AIitiiHiaiH, 136. 

18.67. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mauhud and Khorasan) “ Razaies from 
Ye7.fl. . . .” — f'linjali Tradr Itp/ntrt, Aj)p. 
p. Ixviii. 

1867.- “ 1 had brought with mu a soft 
(luilted rezai to Htec]> on, and with a rug 
wrapjied round me, and sword and pistol 
under my hu.ad, I lay and thought long and 
doejjly u])on my lino of action on the 
morrow."— /.(CMt-f-b/. Lpivtn, .-I Fly on the 
Wheel, 301. 

EUBBEE, s. Ar. rabiy ‘ the Spring.’ 
In India anplied to the crops, or 
harvest of tne crops, which are sown 
after the rain.s and reaped in the 
following 8])ring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheat, liarley, gram, 
linseed, tobacco, onions, carrots and 
turnip.s, &c. (See KBURREEF.) 

[1705.—“. , . we have granted them the 
Dewanneo (eee DEWAUNIH of the provinces 
of Bei^al, Bahar, and Orizaa, from the 
beginning of the Fiuuul Bnbby of the 
Benml year 1172. . . ."—Firmaun of Shah 
Aatuumy in Vereltty Vim Bengal, App. 167. 
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f “ It waH in the month of November, 

when, if the nunH closed early, irrigation ih 
resorted to for producing the young rubbee 
croi>s.''—Co»/fW>o»sofan Onierhf^ 179.J 

RUBLE, fi. Kiiss. Tlie Hilver imil 
<>f Russian ciirroiK-y, when a coin (not 
valent 1.0 3ii. IJf/. ; [in 1901 
alxMit It, was originally a 

siUer ingot,; see first (juotaUon and 
note )h‘1ow. 

l.Vilt - “ Vix rontiim aim(*'< vtuiitnr mcmet.i 
■.irjroiitoa, pniesertim apud illos cusii. Imtio 
<•11111 argentum in proviiiciarn lufcrohatur, 
fundfbiintur portiuiuulao oblongae argon- 
lone, sine irnugine ut «ionntiira, aostimntione 
vMJiis rubli, ‘luariirn nulla imiu' njfparet." ^ 
Jl> rlirrstfiit, in /l>rum Alunronf. Ancbuts, 
Kranenf IdOO, p. I'J. 

l.'ttn “This penal tie or mulot is 20 
<hn()t)fs (son TANGA) or Jienoo u}>oii ovor\ 
rubble or mark, ami ho ton m the Iniiulred. 

lieu (the Empt'ror) hath besides Im 
every name eonteynod in the writs that jwisse 
out of their courts, tivo an alteen 

f) i>ence sterling t»r thcroatiouts ." — Trmtiv 
ill (If /{fiasiini ('tninuonnCitldiy by Ih. (ti(f.< 
Fh/dif'i, link. Soe. Td. 

( . ' Idfil-R. — “ Dog dollars they (the 
Ihusians) 'are not ae(|Uainted with, these 
being attended with loss . . . thoir own 
s they call Roubles.”— iVu/fO’oi.'f, K.T. 
Iiy /iidfitftr, i. 280. 

IRUFFUGUR, 8. R.-H. rafihfar, \ 
Fers. m//2, ‘darning.’ Thu inodurn i 
Kiffigar in Indian cities is a workman 
who reyiaira rents and holes in Kasli- 
niir hIuiwIs and other woollen fabrics. 
Such workmen wen* regularly eni- j 
1 'loved in the cloth factories of the | 
E.l. (!o., to e.\aniine tlie, inanufaetured j 
< loths and remove ]M*t,t.y defects in the j 
Weaving. 

17r)0.'-“On iiiNpocting the Dacca goods, ] 
we found the Hoorbottio.s (soo PIECE- 
GOODS) very much frayed and very badly 
raffa*gUrr’d or joined .” — Bmgal Letter i* 
K.l. (7(>., J’eb. 2.'), Imlia Office MSS. 

* TluiHo mgulH wnro cal lad Hautn. Ibii llatnla 
“At oiift dav’H joiiriicy from Ukak are the 
hillH of the UfiH, who are Clii mtiaiiH ; they ]ia\i* 
red hair and blue eyoK, they are ugly in featimi and 
f'lifty in character. They liave Hilver mines, and 
they bring from their country saum, i.e. liigotH 
of Hilver with which they buy ond h«11 in that 
country. The weight of each ingot Is (Ive oumchk." 
— n. 414. Pegolottl (c. 1340), siieakiug of the InnU- 
roiite to Cathay, aaya that on arriving at CaHsai 
(i-r. Kinsay of Marco Polo or Hang-chau-ni) “ you 
can diHpoiie of the gontmi Of ailver that you have 
with you . . . and you may reckon the sommo 
to bo worth 6 golden florlUH'^(Hee iii Cathay, Ac., 
n. *288-0, 208). It would appear from WuNAf, quoted 
by Hatnmer (OuehuilUe aer Gohkneti Hards, 224), 
^at gold In^tM alNO were called mm or aavm. 
The ruble la still called mlm in Turkestan. 


1851. — “ Bafu nn are darners, who 
rofiair the cloths that have been damaged 
during bleaching. They join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, Ac ." — Tag tor, 
CotU>ii Manufacture of Darra, 97.] 

BUM, 8. Tliis IS not an Indian word. 
The etymology is gi* eii by Wedgwood 
as from a .slang word of the 16Lh 
j century, ramc for ‘good’; rume-hoozc, 
‘goiid drink’; and .so, rum. The 
Kiiglj.sh won! has always with us a 
I note of vulgarity, bill we may note 
; here that (lorresio in hi.^ Italian 
ViT.sion of tlie Rrunayana, w'hilst de- 
scribing t he Palace of Ravaiia, is bold 
(“nough to .speak of its being ])ervaded 
by “an odoriferou.s breeze, iierfnmed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, w’ilh 
! nun and willi sirop” (lii. 292). “Mr. 

I X. Darnell Davis has jiut forth a 
j derivation of the woi’d ruvij which 
I gives the only probable litstory of it. 
It came from Rarhado.s, where tlie 
j>lanters tir.st distilled it, soiiiew'here 
iietueeii 1640 and 1645 A MS. ‘De- 
.scrml.ion of Rarbado.s,' in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1051, 
.srivs • ‘Tlie, cliief fudliug they make 
111 the Lslaud is Rumbullion^ alias Kill- 
llivil, and this is made of sugar-caneA 
distilled, a liot, helli.sh, and terrible 
liqour.’ CJ. Warren’s Demription of 
Siirimiu}, 1661, sliow.s the word in its 
])reseiit short term : ‘Bum is a .spirit 
(*xtract,ed from the juiee of sugar-canes 
. . . l alled Kill-Devil in New England ! ’ 
RamhulUimf is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a great tumult,’ and may 
have lM*en adopted from some of the 
D(‘vonshire settlers in Rarbados ; at 
any rate, little doubt C4iu exist that 
It has given rise to our word nun, 
and the longer name riunhowling, 
j which sailors give to tlieir grog.” — 

I Academy^ Sept. 5, 1885. 

BUM-JOHNNY, s. Two distinct 
meamng.s are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, Ixith, we believe, obsolete. 

a. It was applied, according to 
Williamson, {V.M.y i. 167) to a low 
class of native .servants who plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtain employment from new-comers. 
That author explains it as a corrup- 
tion of Riwmrdm^ which he alleges t o 
he one of the commonest of Mahom - 
medan names. [The Meery-jhorvy QuUy. 
j of Calcutta (Carey, Good Old Da/ys, 
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139) ])erliHpH in the same way derived 
its name from one Mir 

1810, — “ tTonorftlly spoakinp, the preHetit 
bfnituvit, who attuch themselves to the cap- 
tains of Euro])oan ships, may without the 
least ha’/ard af controvorsion, he considered 
Hs nothing more or less than Rum- johnnies 
‘of a larger growth.’" — Wilhanistm, I'.Jf., 
i. 191. 

b. Among soldiers ;in(l sailors, ‘cT, 
jirostitiite’ ; from Hind. rCnnjinn^ Skt. 
rdvid-jmii, ‘a ]»Jea.sing woman,’ ‘a 
(lancing-giil ’ 

i’1799.— “. . . nnd the Ramjenis (Hmdu 
dancing women) have hoon all day ilaneing 
and singing before the idol." Cofrhrmdt, 
in 153. 1 

181-1. — “ 1 lived near four years within a 
few miles the stjlemn gnivo^ w thosi- 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannies or danelng-girK attaehod 
to the temples, m a .sort of liiMirioiis siipei- 
stition and saiictihed indolence unknown in 
colder climates.’ — Faihi.s, (h. Mnu. iii. 0 , 
1 2nd cd. 11 . 127 |. 

[181H. - “Hut wo must o\erj»t that <-lnss 
of females called ravjannees, or (iancing- 
girls, who arc attached t<» the ieui}»les.’’— 
Jittti'Hnl, 11 . J>7.’i, (pioting 
Tour to Miulras umi (^hunt. | 

RUMKA, N. Hind. n(mN<f, SKt. 
numtHu, ‘lauMiig j»1<m.siii'<*,’ n- Hiase, 
or r(‘served limit mg-ground. 

1760.™ “Ahdnl (‘hab ('awn murdered at 
the Rumna m the month of March, ]7H(), 
hy srinie of the Herearahs. . . IVih 

i^ittari, i. 6.‘1. 

1792. — “The Poshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his ninma (road 
7VO//WO), or jiark, about four miles from 
i’(Kuiah. ...” Sir C. Mulct, in Forbes, Or. 
Mnn. [2nd ed. ii, 82]. (See also verses 
(j noted under PAWNEE.) 

BUNN (OF CUTOH), n.]i. Hind. 

mn. Tins name, ajmlied to tlie singu- 
lar extent of sand-llat and salt- waste, 
often covered by liigli tides, or by 
land-floods, which extends between 
the Peninsula of (hitdi and tlie main- 
land, is a corrnntioii of tlie Skt. 
or iruwt, ‘a sfilt-swani]), a desert,’ [or 
of aranya, ‘a wilderness’]. The Kiinn 
is first mentioned iii the Periplus, in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangers. 

0 . A.l). 80-90.— “But after passing the 
Biiithus R. there is another gulph running 
to the north, not easily seen, which is called 
Irinon, and is distinguished into the Great 
and the Little. And there is an expanse of 
■hallow water on both sides, and swift con- 


tinual eddies extending far from the land." 
— Peri pi us, § 40. 

c. 1370. — “Tlio gnidcB hud maliciously 
misled thorn into a place called tho Klknchi- 
ran. In this place all tho land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to n degree iinjioHsiblo ft* 
describe." — Shuuu^-i-S'trui-Af'if, m hlUiot, in. 
324. 

I.'i83. — “Mu/Jiffar fled, and crossed the 
Ran, which is an inlet of the sea. and took 
tho road to .Icssaliin’r. In some ))laces the 
breadth of the water of the Ran is 10 
und 20 host lie wont into tlie country whicli 
they call Kacb, on tlic other side i>f the 
«ater,” — Tiibukrit-i-AUmn, Ibid. v. -MO. 

c. iriOO.— “ Hctwiicn Chalwamsh, Sircar 
Ahmedabiul, J’litten, and Surat, i.s a low 
tract of conntr\, 90 coso in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 cose, whicli is called 
Run. Ik’foic the coniinenccment of the 
)>criodicrd rains, the sea ■swells and iMin- 
ilates tins sjuti, and leaves bv (lcgro«‘^ after 
the rainy st-ason " Ain'm. ed Oladnui, 
IHOO, 11 . 71 , led. Juinff, u. 219j. 

1810. — “(Ml the morning of the 21th I 
embarked und landed about 0 p.ni. ni tlie 
Runn of Sindh. 

“ . . . a boggle syrtis, ncitlmr se.i 
N«ir giMid dr\ land. . 

Jh'i' Lnivt s J 1 ooi 1 011111 / K[ijipt, 1 1. 

RUPEE, s M iml. vfipuia, fi’oiii 
Ski rthpyu, ‘wi-oiiglil siUcr.’ The 
.sliiiidiij-d <*uiii (if the Aiiglo-Imlinii 
moiieturN .system, us it was of the 
Mahomim'diiii Empire lliat lU’ccedcd 
(uirs. Tt is comimtiily statea (as hv 
Wilson, in his artuk* on tins Axord, 
wliieli eoiilaiijs iiiiieh xaluiibh* and 
condmi.sL*d informat ion) that the riipet* 
wa.s introduced by SherSln'ih (iii 17)42). 
And this i.s, no doii)>t, foi’inally true ; 
hut it is cerUiin that a com .snhstanti- 
ally identical XNith tlie rujiei*, i r. 
a])pro\iinating to a .standard of lUO 
riifis (or 177) grain.s troy) of .silver, an 
ancient Hindu .standard, hud he.cn 
.striK'k hy the Mahommeclan .s()ve.rei^ns 
of Dellii in the 1 3th and 14tli centuries, 
and had formed an im])orl.ant jiart of 
tlieir nirrency. In fact, the capital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
lyaltimi.sh (a.d. 121 J -1236) to tlie ac- 
ces.sioii of Maliommed Tiighlak (1327)) 
were gold and silver jiieces, re8])ectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 
gather from the statements of Ihn 
Batnta and his conte,ni])()rarie8 that 
the gold coin, which the former gener- 
ally calls and sometimes gold 

din&r, was worth 10 of the silver coin, 
which he calls dmar, thus indicating 
that the relation of gold to silver 
value was, or had r'^.cently been, as 
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10.1. Mahomineil Tuglilak remodelled 
the currency, iflsiiiiig gold piece.s of 
liOU grs. and silver j)iect‘s of 140 gra. 

an indication ])r()hal)ly of a great 
“ (Icjnvciation of g«)ld” (to use our 
jiiodcni language) conseiiueiit «»n the 
niorinous amount, of gold hulljon oh- 

I. iiJM'd from the |diinder of Western 
and S((iitlicrii India. Some wars 
laid’ (l.'ldO) Mahoinined de\eh»|»ed his 
imtalde scheme of a foi’ced (‘urreiny, 
(oii^isling entirely of c(»njM*r tokens. 

'\ hiM tlireu evervtliing into <'onfn.sion, 
and It was not till si.\ > ears later that 
any sustained issues ol ordinary coin 
were recommenced. Piom about this 
lime the old standard ol 175 grs. was 
1 1 adopted for gold, and was maintained 
I ill 1h(‘ time of Slid' Shah, linl it 
does not ,ij)pear that the old standard 
was then resumed for silver In the 

0 ign ol M!jli(»mme<l’s successor Feroz 
Shah, Mr. F. Thomas’s exam])les show 
the gold com of 175 grs. standard 
niniung jiarallel with continued issues 

01 a silver (or juotessedly silver) com 

ol' 140 grs. ; and this, speaking hrieHy, 
coni limed tf» he the case to the «‘iid of 
the Lodi dynast \ {i.i. IhiiO) The 

(oiiiage seems |<» have sunk int(» a state, 
of great ii regularity, not remedied hy 

II. ilier (who struck ns/n’(r/?.s (see ASH- 
RAFEE) rind flirluniis^ such as were 
Used in I'lirkeshin) or Tfumnyun, hut | 
llic reform id' which was iinderlakdi 
•'1 Slier Slitlli, as almve mentioned. 

Ills silver coin of I75-17H grs. W’as 
that which ])oniilarly ohhiiiied the 
name of ifipiiin, which has coiilinued 
to our day. Th(> weight, indeed, of 
llie coins so styled, never very accurate 
in native tinms, varied in dill'erent 
Stat.e.s, and the purity varied .still 
more. Tlie former never went very 
iar on either side of 170 grs., but the 
<piantity of pure silver eontained in 
it sunk ill some eases as low' as 140 
grs., and even, in exceptional case.s, to 
100 grs. Variation liowever w’as not 
<onfined to native States. Rupees 
W'(‘re struck in Bombay at. a very early 
date of the Britisli occu])ation. Of 
these there are four apeciiiieus in 
the Br. Mus. Tlie first hears vhK 
‘ Thk Rvpejs of Bombaim. 1677. 
By authority of C’harler the 
Skcond ; rev. King of Gukat 
Bhitaine . Franck . and . Ireland .* 
Wt. 167 ’8 gr. The fourth bears obv. 

* Hon . Soc . Ang . Ind . ori.’ with a 


sliield ; rev. *A . Ueo . Fax . et . Incke- 
MRNTUM : — Mon . Bombay . Anglic . 
Regim". A" 7“.’ Weight 177'8 gr. 
Dill'erent Riiptn, minted by the British 
Cioveniiuent were current in the three 
Fresidencie.s, and in tlie Bengal Presi- 
dency several were current, ; viz. the 
SiHa (sec SICCA) Rupee, wliuh 
latterly w'eiglied 192 grs., and con- 
Liiiied 170 gi.’J of juire silver; the 
Pan nkhahild, w'hich laltei ly wvighed 
gi's,* containing l(55'2i5 of ]>ure 
silver ; the lienurea Rupee (uj) to 1819), 
wliich W'eighed 174'7(i grs, and con- 
tained 108‘885 of pure silver. Besides 
these there w’as the ('haldiil or ‘cur- 
rent’ ru]»ee of account, in winch the 
(Company’s accounts were kept, of 
whuh 110 were eijual to 100 sUdiis. 
(“The hhiii'i or Oonqiany’s Arcot rupee 
w'as coined at (\'i1cntta, and was m 
value 3^ per cent, less than the Sikka 
rupee” JlKknrfinnj, 99).] 

The Boml)ay Rupee wais adojd.ed from 
that of Surnt,anu from 1800 its weight 
was 178 32 gis. ; it.s ])urc silver 1()4'94. 
Tlie Rii]H'e at Madras (where however 
the standard currency w’as of an en- 
tirely diflVi’eiit character, see PAGODA) 
was originally that of the Nawilh of 
the Carnatn (or ‘Naltoh of Areol ') 
and wa.s usually kiiow'u as the Arcot 
Rii]»ee We find its i.ssues varying 
Ironi 171 to 177 grs. m wmght, and 
trom 160 to 170 of pure sjlvt>r ; whilst 
in 1811 there took plai'e an abnormal 
coinage, from Sj)anisn dollars, of rinices 
with a weight of 188 grs. and 169'20 
of juire silver. 

Also from .some reason or other, 
perhaps from commerce hetween those 
places and the ‘ Coast,’ the (Jhiltagong 
and Dacca curiency (t.c. in the ex- 
treim* east of Bengal) “formerly con- 
sisted of Arcot rujiees ; and they were 
for some time coined ex’iiressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 

* Tin* tfirni Siinaut ruppHH, which was of fnujaoiit 
•M'ourreneii do^oi to tlui rcfonimtion anil uuilica- 
tioii ol t-he Indmn pomimc In ISJi.’i, is one very 
diflUMilttoiiIucidati) Thu word is projwrly aan iviii. 
Ill of Ar w?in(0. a year. Accordtiig to tho old 
practice in HcukuI, cornu detormiatod In value, in 
coiii]iariNon with the inpcc of account, when limy 
pa.HHeil the Hill’d year of tlmir cuircncy, and thnae 
rupmiH tt^micd Sanunt or Siwavi. But in 

1778, to put a stop to tlii.H InconvmitHnce, Oovnni- 
nient dstcrmliind that all ruposH coined in future 
shuiild bear tlm inipression of the lUth tan or year 
of Bhiih 'Alain (the, Mogul then reigning). And in 
ail later iisos of the term Sonant It appears to be 
equivalmit lii value to the FbmikhAbAd nipee, or 
the modern “ Comiiaiiy's Rupee" (which won of 
the same standard) 
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Dacca Minus. ' (!) {PriiMep^ Useful 
Tables^ t!(l. l)y E. Tliomas^ 24.) 

These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to tne vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
Rubiecl, IS far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
allbrd to it in such a work as this. 
The lirst step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under llegnlatum Vll. 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca m Hengal, though 
assimilating the rupees over the rest, 
of India. The Sicnt wa.s abolished 
as a <‘oin by Act XI 11. of 1H3(5; and 
the universal rupee of lirilish territory 
ha.s since lieen the “ Conijiany’.*' Jbipee,” 
as it was long called, of 180 gr.s. v eight 
ami IGSjaire silver, ^'presenting there- 
fore in fact the Earnilclidluhl llui)ee. 

1610. — “This uniiie cotisisteJ of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite niinitwr of 
('fiinels and mephants: so that with the 
whole hagga^e there could not l»oo lease 
than fine or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that the waters were not suf- 
ficient for thorn ; a Muasocke (seo MUS> 
SUCK) of water being sold for a Rupia, 
and yet not enough to be hud.”— Ilawkum, \ 
in Purckas, i. 427. | 

[1616.— “ Boupies Jaugers {.hOulntjln) of j 
100 piMtSy which gooth four for five ordinary | 
roupies of 80 pdwf called Casmnfs (see | 
KUZZANNA), and we value them at 2s. 4(f. 
I»er piece: CVrflws (seo SICCA) of Amndavrs 
which gooth for 86 piMJt, Uhafini ue.’i of Agra, 
which guetb for 8o inaas." — Foster, LdUrs, 
hi. 87. 1 

1616. — “Bupiai monetae genus cst, qua- 
niin singiilao xxvi uN.sihus gallicis uut 
circiter necjuivulent." — Jarrk, iii. 83. 

,, “ ... As for his flovernment of 

Patau onely, he gave the King eleven Ijeckes 
of Bupias (the Rupia is twcj shillings, two- I 
jience sterling) . . . wherein lie had Regall | 
Authoritie Ui take what ho list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Kupias by the 
yeare .” — Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 548 ; 
(Hak. Hoc. i. 239, with some diflerences of 
reading]. 

,, “They call the jieeces of money 
roopees, of whieli there are some of divers 
values, the meanest worth two shillings and 
tlireepence, and the best two shillings and 
nineiience sterling.” — Terry, in Punfuis, 
ii. 1471. 


c. 1(K»6. " And for a Boupy (in Bengal) 

which is about half a Crown, you may have 
20 good Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
in proportion.” — Beniiet', E.T. p. 140 ; [ed. 
Constable, 438]. 

1673. — “'Pho other wa.s a Gold-smith, who 
had eoinod copper Rupees." — Fryer, 97. 

1677. — “Wo do, by these J’resonts . . . 
giicand grant unto the .said (iovonu*r and 
Company . . . full and free Liberty, Power, 
and Authority ... to stain}* and com . . . 
Monies, to be called and known by tho 
Name or Names of Rupees, Pices, and 
BudgrOOks, or by such other Naiiic or 
Names . . — Letfrys lUifent of (Jltarhs 11. 
In C/uirters Ilf tin K.l. (h>., }>. 111. 

1771. — “ We fear the worst liowcver , that 
Is, that the Gon eminent are al*out to iuter- 
fiTc with the Coiii}»iiuy in the maniigeinent 
of Attairs in India. Whenever that ha}*}tons 
it will be high Time for us to (leeam}i. 1 
know the Teiu}»er of the King's Ortieers 
pretty well, and however the> may deery 
our manner of acting they are re.'idy enough 
to gras}» at the Rupees wheneier they full 
within their Ileach.” — il/^. Letter of James 
Rennelf, March 31. 

EUSSUD, Pern. rasnJ. 'Pile 

provisions cd' grain, forage, and olln'r 
neeessari* s pd. ready I*y llie local 
ollieeis al, ihc eamjniig gioiiiid ol a 
nil I nary force or official cortege. Thu 
lernaciilar word has .some other 
technical meanings (see JUiUon), hut 
lliis IS its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
iiioiit h. 

[c. lftt0-.50.— Basad. (See uudorTANA.) 

RUT, s. Hind, rath, ‘a chariot.’ 
Now anjdicd to a native carriagi* 
drawn ny a jiony, or oxen, and used 
by women on a journey. Also ajijdied 
to the car in which idols arc carried 
forth on festival days. [Sec ROOK.] 

[1810-17.— “Tipi>oo’H Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and deUjrminod to Hii|>})ly hiniHclf from 
! the rut, (« toini»lo of carved wood fixed on 
whoelH, drawn in proceasion on public 
occuHious, and rec] Hiring many thouMand 
j»orif)ns to effect its niovomoiit).” — With, 
Skffehes, Madno reprint, ii. 281. 

[1813.— “In this camp hackeries and 
ruths, as they are callofl when they have 
four wheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
;iud are used, ulniost exeluHivoly, by the 
Hares, tho Nueh girls, and tho hankers."— 
liroHyhtun, Letters, ed. 1892, }». 117.] 


f ,, “This money, consisting of tho 
two-shilling pieces of this country culled 
Boopeas.’ — Foster, Letters, iv. 229.] 

1648.— “ Reducing tho Bople to four and 
twenty Holland Stuyvers.”— Part T’/a/jf, 26. 

1653.—“ Boupie est vne mOnoye des Indus 
de la valeur de 30»." (i.«. sous). — De la Boul- 
taye-h^Uouz, ©d. 1657, p. 356. 


j 1829.— “This lieing tho ease I took the 
liberty of taking tho rut and hors© to camp 
as pnift© property." — Mem., of John Shippt 
11. 183. 

j RUTTEE, RETTEE, S. Hind, rcdil, 

I rati, Skt. raktikd, from rakta, ‘red.’ 
’ The seed of a leguminous creeper 
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hi m precatoruiHy L.) soiiicLinieH willed 
^•oniit-ry liquorice — a pretty Hcarlet peii 
willi a l)lack si)ot. — used from time 
iiiiiiieiiiorial in India as a goldaiiiith’s 
>M'iglit, and known in England as 
* ('ial)H eyes.’ Mr. Tlioinas has shown 
tliai the ancient rattl may he taken as 
<‘(jiial to l-yr) grs. Troy {Nuwlaimia 
Orniilalln, New ed., Pt.' J. np. 12-14). 
M'ljis woik of Mr. Tliomasls cfnilJiinH 
interest, mg information regarding the 
old Indian custom of hasing standard 
weights up(*n the weight of seeds, and 
We borrow from Ins pajier the following 
extiact from Mann (viii J32): “The 
\er\ small mote which ma_\ he dis- J 
cenied in a suiiheam ])assing through 
alaltiee is thi' iirst of (juantit les, and | 
men call it a trifnun ijii. 133. Eight. I 
ol these triDtinriniK are siqqiosed equal j 
111 weiglit t.o one minute j>o]i]>\ -seed 1 
(///Jo/(?), three of those seecls are 1 
e<|ual to one hhick mustard - seed 
{riijii ’ ndrahojutX and three of these 
last to a whit.e mustard -seeil {iftutra- \ 
samJinfia). 134. Six white mustard- j 
seeds are e(|ual to a middle-si/ed 
harle}-corn (yarn), three such harley- I 
corns to one kritihnuld (or raktika), ' 
li^e kniJnidlitx of gold are one vn'tuhn^ 
and suxteen such imitthuit one_^«raraa,” 
&e. {‘ihxf ]i. 13) In the Alu, Ahul 
Ea/I (alls the ratti anrkk^ wdiieh is a 
translation (Pers. for ‘ red ’). Jn Persia 
the seed is called rkrishm-i-khurtls^ 
‘(’oek’s e^e’ (see E.T., i. : 

IG n., and Jurrdt^ ii. 3r)4). Furtlicr I 
notices of the run used as a w'eight . 
for ])rpcious stones w'lll he found in ! 
Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Madras (ii. 49). , 
Sir Walter's experience is that tlie rati | 
of the geni-dealers is a dnnhir m/!?, 
and an ap])roxiniatjon to the manjadi \ 
(see MANGELIN). This accounts' for I, 
Tavernier’s valuation at 3^ grs. 1 
[Mr. Ball giv(*a the weight at 2'G6 Troy , 
grs. (Tavernier, ii. 448).] j 

0 . ]tt7G. — “At the mmo of tSounidjumr in 
linujnla, they weigh hy Rati's, and the 
Rati is seven oighUis of a (.amt, or throe 
grains and a half." — Taivrnier, E.T. ii. 140 ; 
[od. Jia/l, ii. 89]. 

EYOT, 8. Ar. ra'lyat, from ra\t, ‘to 
liasture,’ meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, ‘a herd at fiastiire’; 
hut then ‘subjects ’ (collectively). It 
18 hy natives used for ‘a subject’ in 
India, hut its specific Anglo-Indian 
apj dication is to ‘a tenant of the soil ’ ; 
an individual occupying land as a 


fanner or cultivator. In Turkey the 
word, in the form raiya, is applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscription, 
hut pay a }»oll-tax in lieu, the Kmrdj, 
or Jmfu (see JEZYA). 

[lC09.-“Riat8 or ■ lowries. " (Soc under 

D0A1.)| 

177ti. — “For soino i»oriod after llie 
rreation of the world there was neither 
.Magistrate nor Punishment . . . and the 
Ryots were iiounshod with jnoty nud 
morality.’' — IJaUuul, Urntoo ('ixlf', 11. 

1780. ^ 

“To him in u lioily the Ryots conn ihnn’d 

That th(}ir honsn.s wore burnt, unci their 
cattle distrain'd." 

Thf Li tters of the Second, &c. 11. 

17!K) —“A raiyot is rathen- a farmer than 
a husbiiiiduiim.’’ — Voh hroolci , in Lije, 42. 

1809.— “The ryots were all at work in 
llieir holds .” — Loirl \iileutia, ii. 127. 

1813.- 

And oft around the cavern tiro 

On visumary schemes debate, 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate." 

iL/ron, UiiiL oi'Ahifdos 

1820. “An aC(]uaintnnco with the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but ) particularly of 
the rayets, the various tennros . . . the 
agicoiiient.s usual among tliem regarding 
cultivation, and between them ami soncars 
(sec 80WCAR) res|»ucting loans and ad- 
\.inces . . . i*- essential to u judge .” — Sir 
T. Mnnto, in J.i/r, ii. 17. 

1870 — “Ryot is n word which is much . . . 
misused. It is Arabic, but no d on Vit comes 
through the I’orsian. It means ‘protected 
one,' ‘subject,’ ‘a eonimoner,’ us dis- 
tinguished from ^ /{(lees' or ‘noble.’ In 
•I native moiilh, to the present day, it i.s used 
in this sense, and not in that of tenant."— 
r>ifs(enis of Lund 7'riuire (CoUdnn (’lub), 186. 

The title of a iiew^sjiaptT, in English 
hut of native editing, piihlished for 
some yt'ars hai'k in CaViitta, corre- 
s]iondst,o what is here said ; it is liaecs 

and Baiyat. 

J877. — “The great financial distinction 
between the follow'ers of Islam . . . and 
the rajrahs or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the payment of luiratrli or capitation 
lax."— H. of Greece, v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1384.— “ lining the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, the 
Turks had everj'whero, except in the 
Cyclades, . . . aoi/>ed on the greater part 
of the most fertile lands. Hence they 
formed the landlord class of Greece ; whilst 
the Rayahs, as the Turks style their non- 
Mussulumn subjects, usually farmed the 
territories of their masters on the vmtayfr 
system. " — Muii-ay's Handbook for Greece 
(hy A. F. Yule), p. 54. 
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EYOTWARRY, ad). A tecliiii- 
ciility of iiiodt'rn (•oiiiuj,'e. Hind, from 
Pers. ra'tffutvHir, formt^d from the ]»re- 
cedin^^ Tlie ryotwarry system is that, 
under uhuh the settleiiiLUit hu' laud 
revenue is made directly hv the (h)\ em- 
inent a^'t'iK y Avith eacii iiidnidnal 
cultiAutor holding hind, not ivilli the 
village commiinilA, nor with any 
niiddlenian or hindhnvl, ]»aMiieiil being 
also received direct Iv from t'Very such 
individual. It is the sistein whit h 
ehierty jnevails in the Madras I’resi- 
dencA ; and Mas elaborated time in 
Its pie^-ent form mainly lu Sir T. 
Munio. 

J8'J4— “It hns lieen objected Ui ttio 
ryotwari \vsleiM that it Jtrodmes urie<iuiil 
tissevsnieiit and dostro\'. ancient n|-'hls un<l 
))rivilepcs ■ tint these ojauions sueni to 
(jnpiimte lu .some misupjireht iision of itt> 
nature. " — &c., of Sir T Munio, 
i. 200. AVc nuiA ohserAo that the spcllmp 
hero IS not Munro's The l')dit<n, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has folloMcd n system (hco 
P reface, )i , and we see in iihnj'f Life 
(ui lififu that Muuro \\r<»tc ‘Rayetwar.’ 


s 


SABAIO, CABAIO, ilc., i The 
name genenilly given Pa the Poitii- 
gneije WTiters to the Mahon. inedan 
jiriiice w'ho vaus in jiossession of Goa 
Avheii they arriA’ed in India, and aaIio 
had liAed mmli then'. He anus in fact 
that one ot the <-a]itaiiiS of the Jlnh- 
maiil kingdom of the Deccan aaIio, m 
the divi.sioii that to(d< jdace on the 
decay of tiie dynasty toAiards tln‘ 
end of the Ihtli century, hec.iine the 
founder of the ’Add Slulln family 
whicli reigned in BiJajmr from 1489 
to the end of the folJoAAing century 
(nee IDALCAN). His real name Avas 
Ahdul Muzall'ar Yusuf, AA’itli the sur- 
nanm tiahdl or Savdl. There does not 
seem any gioiind for rejecting the in- 
Ulligeiit statement of He Banos (11. 
V. 2) that lie had this name from being 
a native ot Kdvd in Pei'Sia [see Buvihny 
GazeMeer^ \xiii. 404]. Garcia dc Orta 
does not seem t-o liave been aware of 
tins history, and he derives the name 
from l^Cihih (see below), apparently a 
mere ^less, though not an unnatural 
one. Mr. Birch’s surmise (A 
ii. 82), with these two old and obvious 


sources of suggestion before him, that 
“ the w'ord may iiossibly he connected 
Avith si}Hihi^ Araldc, a .soldier,” is (jiiite 
inadmissible (nor is sipdhi Arabic). 
[On this Avord Mr. WhiteAvay AAu-itcs: 
“111 his exjdanatimi nf this Avord Sir 
11. Yule has been misled by Bai’ins. 
(Vuito (Dec. IV. Bk. 10 ch. 4) is cnii- 
(liisiA'e, aaIiciv be .SJiA s ; ‘’This ( 'uh» 
extended the limits of Ids rule as lar 
as he could till he Aveni in -jicrsoii to 
eoiKpier the Island of (ioa, Avliich A\as 
a A'alualile jiossession lor its income, 
.nul AA'as 111 possi s.«>ioii of a loid ..t 
(’aiiara, calleil Sann/, a A'assal of the 
' King of t’anaia, wlio then liad his 
I liead<|narter.s at aa hat Aveiiall Ohl ( loa. 

I ... As theie Avas mndi jungle heie, 

! Sumy, the lord ol Goa, bao certain 
houses Avheie he stayed for hunting. 

. . . 'J'lu*se houses still ]>reservt; tlie 
1 nieinoiv of the lliiidii Suuffi^ny they 
j are called the Savayo’s house, AAhere 
I for mail A a ears tlic (lo\einnrs of India 
liAed As oiu' Joiio de JkilioS could 
not get tv,u' iiiloi'inat ion ol these 
tilings, he confounded the name of 
the Hindu Surdy aaiIIi tliat of t'a/h 
(V Yusuf) Add Sliah, sa\ing in the 
Oth Book of his 2nd J)ecade thatAAlieii 
Ave went to India a Moor called Soay 
A\as lord of Goa, that am* ordinanl_\ 
called him Sabayo, and that he A\as 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and nati\e of tlie citA of 
Sawn. At this his sons laiiglied 
heart dy Avhen avh read it. to tliem, 
suAingthat llieit father aahs anything 
but a Turk, and his name anylliing 
but. (Jufo.’ This jiassage makes it. 
clear that the origin ot the AAord is 
tin* Hindu title Snod'/, Hind. SuirnK 
‘liaving the exiess of a fourth,’ ‘a 
(piartei belter than other fieojile,’ 
AAliicli IS one of the titles of tin 
Mahai'iiju of Jayjiur. To sIioav that it 
Avas more or less Avell known, 1 may 
]»oint to the little Slate of Suiula, 
AAhieh lay close to Goa on the S.E., 
of Avliich tlie Baja Avas of the Vijayii' 
nagar family. This little State became 
indejiendeiit after the destruction of 
V j jayanagar, and remained m existence 
till uhsorbed by Tii)]»oo »Sult.aii. lu 
this State Shvdl w’as a common 
bonoritic of tlie ruling family. At 
the same tinn‘ Burros AV'as not alone 
in culling Adil Slnih the BabalO (8ce 
A Ihoquertj'iie, Cartas, ji. 24), where the 
name oeeurs. The mistake having 
lieen made, everyone accepted it.”] 
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'I'lie.re is u story, related as iin- 
(|m-.stioiifil)le by Firislitu, that the 
was in reality a son of the 
Tiii'Ivisli SiilUiii Miimd (or 

‘Aniurath’) Tl., wlin was wived from 
jiiiii'der at his fatlier’s death, and 
in the hands of ’imad-nd-din, 
<i I't'i-sian merchant of Sawi, h\ whom 
lie was bronchi, up. In Ins youtli lie 
Ills foi'tunc in India, and It- inj^ 
sold as a slave, and }j;<»in|;t lliroup[h a 
'-ii-'p cssioii ot ad\enturc.s, rc.iclied ins 
}iii;li position in the l)e«caii (/Vra/f/.s 
/’o/'A/a, in. T-8). 

Tilo fial vlan AIoumi |):iIlMK|Mer<jiic 
tmit it woiilfl 111' alMiiit 40 \ car'' morr 
<1 l< -'^ siiuctlif <^abaio liad tal«'n it fnmi 

tlic lllllfloi's lialJnujUf Ujm , n. JH* 

“ In this isl.nnd ((ioa call»‘fl (oK/a) 
tliiii !■- a fortii'ss iie.ir the scm, walled 
loiiiid alter diir inaiiner. in which tlien i.s 
MiiiM 1 MIX'S iiiaptain enllod Savaiu. who has 
‘Inn MaiiieluKc's, he Inmself lieiiay .dso a 

.M.tiii' luke. . . n»! 

l.Md. - "(loiiii^ further alonj; the coast 
Iheie is fi veiw hoiuitifid rivci’, which sends 
l"i' .irni'' into the sea, inakini^ hetween 
ill* 111 an Island, on winch stands the eity 

of (lua hi loiipin^' to l>n<fnni) (Deccan), and 
It w.-c' ,1 jirincipalitv of itself wdh other 
disi nets adjoimnir in the inlenor, and in it 
there was a i;re!it lj<ird. as ^assal of the 
'’.III! Klin/' (of heccan) ealled Sabayo, who 
hiMip a I'ood soldier, well inannored and 
cNii-'i'ienced in war, this lordsliip of (4oa 
iiestowed upon liiiii, that h«' nnpht con- 
linii.illi make war on the Kine of Narsinira, 
■■Is hi' difl until Ins death. And (hen he left 
tills city to lus son Qabaym Hydalcun. . . " 

- /*<o/‘o.s, lashon od. *JH7. 

l.iG'k ‘'f;. . . . And relarnintJ: to our 
■'■uhject, as Adel in Persian means ‘justice,’ 
thi’i ealled the prince of these territories 
Adelham, ns it wore • Loid of Justice.’ 

“ A’. A rmine hifthly imi]i|iropnate, for 
iiedlier he nor the lest of them are wont to 
do justiee. Hut toll inu also wli\ in Sjiaiii 
tlie\ cull him the Babaio ^ 

“ O. 8onie have told nio that he wa.s so 
called because they u.sed to call a Captain 
hy this name , but I nftorw’ards came to 
know that in fact .saiUo in Arabic moans 
‘I'lrd.’ . . . liarciu^ f. Jd. 

SABLE-FISH. See HILSA. 
SADRAS, SADRASPATAM, n.p. 

d^hii's name of a ]ilac(‘ 42 iii. Hoiiih of 
Mfdlras, the seal of an old Dutch 
fact.ory, was probably shaped into the 
UNiial form in a sort of conformity 
With Madras or Madraspatam. The 
correct name is Sadurai, hut it is 
smnetimes made into Sadrang- and 
i^l^dtranypatmu. [The Madras Gloss. 
gives Tam. Shathurangajrpafc^am, Skt. 


chatur-anga, ‘the four military artns, 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and cars.’] 
Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sajidrashpatum^ 
which ifi ]irohahly a inisyiriiit for 
Sa7idntsfa]Ktt/nn . 

1G72. — “ From Tirciioplier you come . . . 
to Sadraspatam, where our ]>eople huxe ii 
Factor} ” Buhluin.s ir>‘2. 

1726. - “ ’Pile nntne of the place i.s projicrly 
Sadrangapatam ; imt fur short it is ,usu 
culled Sadrampatam, and nio<it conimoidy 
Sadraspatam. In the M'ellinpi it indicates 
the moiu oT the founder, and in Persian 
It means ‘thousuud tioubles’ ot the Shah- 
hoiird which wc call < liess ” 

CliomnuDtdt/, 11. The curious cxyilnimtion 
ot ,Sha(raiij or ‘che.s.s, ‘ .is 'a ihoiisniKi 
troll hies,' Is Mo doubt some popular etj mo- 
lop v ; such us 1’. ‘a hundiod 

uriefs.' Tile word is really of Sanskrit 
onpiii, from (^/uKiniiitfftiin, literall}, ‘ipiad- 
np.irtite ' ■ the four constituent parts of 
an army, ti/.. horse, foot, i-hanots und 
elephunl.s. 

1 1727.— “ Saderaas, or Saderass Patam.” 
(Sec under LONG-CLOTH.)] 

c. 17vk0 —“,1 avois pcnsc (lue SadraB lui- 
loit ete le lieu oil de^olent finir mes eon- 
trarielos et me.s eourscs,"- -Utiojinr, i. ] 11. 

,, “‘Noll, je ne .sms point Anplois,’ 
m’ceriai-je .av(>c indipnation et transport ; 
‘je suis nn ilolhindois de Sadringapat- 
nam //W. HU. 

1781.— “I'he chief officer of the Freneh 
now ilcspatclied a summon*- to the Knplish 
coimiiamlunt rif the Fort to surrender, and 
the coiumaiuliuit, not heinp of opinion he 
could resist . . . evaeuatori tlie Wt, and 
jiroceedod by sea in houls to Budrung 
Puttun.”— //. of Hi/dui Still, 117. 

SAFFLOWER, s. Tlu' flowers of 
Ihe annual Cnrtlatwus tn/rtonus., L. 
(N.O. Fo)n]H)srttfi\ a considerable 
arlule of exiroiT from India for n.se 
of a red dye, and somet.inieB, from the 
ivscmhl.ame of the dried flowers to 
.salVron, termed ‘bastard saffron.’ Tin* 
colouring matter of salflower is the 
basis of rouge. 'I’lie name is a curious 
modification of words by tin* ‘strning 
after nieaiiing.’ For it jiointa, in the 
first iialf of the name, to the analogy 
with saflVou, and in tlie second half, 
to the object of tiade being a flower. 
Hut neilher one nor the other of these 
meanings forms any real element in 
the w'ord. Saffiower a])pears to be an 
eventual ci)rru])tioii of the Arabic 
name of the thing, 'us fur. This word 
we find in medieval trade-lists {f.g. 
in Pegolotti) to take various form.s 
siicli as asfiore, asfrohy astifore^ zaffrolcy 
saviors ; from the last of w hich the * 
tranaition to sajfloiner is natural. In 
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the old LhIiii translation of Ai'icennu 
it seems to he called Crocus hortulamis^ 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
Iwsfor. Another Arabic name for this 
article is liirtuniy which we jiresunie 
to be the, origin of the botanist’s j 
carOuimiis. In Hind, it is called i 
or kasiirn. lirets<*hneide,r I 
remarks that though the two jdanta, 
aitfron and sutllowcr, liave not the 
slightest resembhinoe, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, inclmling the 
Chinese. 

c. 1200. — “ ’Uafiir . . . Aim llamfo. 

This plant yiekK u colouring matter, used 
in fJycinff. There are two kinds, cultivated 
and wild, both of which prow m Arabia, and 
the seeds of which arc called ttl-hurtitm." — 
Jhn Jiuithar, ii. ]t*t5. 

c. K14II. “ Alfiore vuol cssor fresc<(, c 
iwciuttn, e colorito rosso in c<»lurc di bnon 
zafforano, o non piallo, e chiaro u iii«»do fli 
fcinnnnella di zutferaiio, o cho non sia tra*-- 
undatu, che quaiido c vocchi(» c trasandato «i 
apolvenzza, e fno vormini." — Retjointfi, {172. 

1612.— “The two Indian ship-s aforesaid 
did discharge these goods following . . . 
OOSfar, which is a red <lie, great rjuantitio ” 
— lUipt. Saru, in JUmhas, i. {J17. 

[1667-8. — . . madder, safflower, argoll, j 
castoreuni. . . — List of (t'umls nn/hniitl^iu 

Jilrdwood, liejiort on Olfl Jifrords, 76.] 

1810. — “ Lo safran batard on carthaine, 
liDinmd dans lo cuinmerce noiranon, ost 
a^ipele par les Arabos . . . osfour ou . . . 
hoflom Siiivant M. Soiiuiiii, lo jironiier 
nuni d^signe la plant e : ot lo second, scs 
grainos." — Sih. lif .Su( i/, Note on AhdaHattf, 
p. i2;t. 

1813.— “ Safflower {Cussom, Hind, Ar- 

foitr A mb.) is the flower of an annual plant, 
the (hirtlMmun tiimUtriuH, growing in iteugal 
and other ])arts of India, which when woll- 
ciirod 1 .S not easily distinguishable fnnu 
uitfron by the eye, though it has nothing of 
its smell or taste.” — Mifhnrn, ii. 238. 

SAFFRON, s. A^ruh. zo'fardn. 'I'lic 
true saffron {Crot\Ls salivas, ]j.) iii 
India is cultivated in Kashmir tmly. 
In South India this name is given l.o 
tumusric, which the Portugue,se tilled 
^afrdo da terra (‘ country saffron.’) 
The Hind, name is haldl, or in the 
Deccan halad, [Skt. han'dra, han\ 
‘green, yellow ’]. (iarcia de. Orta calls 
it rroco Indinco, ‘Indian saffron.’ 
Indeed, Dozy Hhow.s that the Arab. 
kurkum for turmeric (whence the hot. 

* Lat. curcuvm) is jirobahly taken from 
the Hreek KpbKoi or old. KpbKov. 


Moodeeu Sherif says that kurkina is 
applied to satlron in many Persian 
and other writers. 

c. 1200. -“The Persians call thi.s root ol- 
Hard, and the inhabitants of Pasra call it 
al- Kurk um, and al ■ Kurkina is Saffron. 
'Phey call these j)lHUts Saffron bccaus<; they 
dye vcllow in the sanio way as SalVnui 
d<H)s .'' — lha lltiUhar, ii. 370. 

ir)63.— “ li. Since there i.s nothing else to 
1)0 said on this subject, lei us si»uak of wliat 
we call ‘country eaffton.’ 

“O. Thi‘' a Tiiodieino that sboiild bo 
spoken of. siiiec it is in use by the Jiidiaii 
jihysieian*'. . it is a medicine aiuJ .article f)f 
trade much e\p(»rtod to Arabia and I’ersm. 
In this city ((ioal there i^ little (tf it, but 
rmich in Malabar, i.f. in ('.manor .iml 
I Calociit. The Cananiis call the root alod , 
i . 111(1 the M,ilab:irs sometimes gi'c it tlio 
, Mjiiiuj name, but more pr(»pcrJj call it 
\ ituiinfa/f. and the Maluy.s rimhn ; the 
I’ersiuns, dai.urd. which is as much ns to 
sjiy ‘ yellow - w(»od.’ 'riu! Arabs (“nil it 
hohri . ' wwd all of thoni, eacli in turn, say 
thal this saffron (l(a*s not cM.si in Persia, 
U(»r Ml Arabia, nor in Turkey, (5\co]>l what 
comes from Indi.i " —ftoicifi, f. 7'‘<'. I'lirthcr 
oil ho ideiitihijs u with tunnma. 

1726. “(’arcnina, or Indian Saffron.” — 

! Valenti la. i'hm. 42. 

SAGAB PESHA, s. rami) ful- 

lowor.s, or lh»‘ laxly of Hcrvaiils iii a 
jirivab* cBbiblishment. The word, 
though URually ])rom)Uiict‘fj iii vulgar 
Ilincl. a.s written above, is Pi-r.s 
shwjird-jtcsha (bt. shuyinJ, ‘a disciple, 
a Hcrvant,’ and jieshay ‘ busnies.s ’). 

[1767.— “Saggur DepeBsah-pav. . . 

In Loh(j, 513.] 

SAGO, s. l‘'rom Malay sdyd. The 
farinaceous pith take.ii out of the .xlcm 
(jf several .s])e('ies of a iiarticular genus 
of palm, (•‘Specially Mrtroxyhm have, 
Mart., and M. Rawjthil, Willd., found 
ill (“MTV pari of the Indian Arehipehigo, 
including the Pliilipjiine.s, wherever 
there i.s ]»roper .soil. They are mo.st 
ahundant in the ea.stern jiart of the. 
region indicated, including the Mo- 
luccaa and N. (liiinea, wdiicn probably 
formed the original habitat ; and in 
tlie-se they RUpjdv the sole bread of the 
natives. In tin* remaining jiarts of the 
Archijielago, sayo is the food only of 
certain wdld triliea, or consumed (h.s in 
Mindanao) by the jioor only, or jire- 
iMired (a.s at Singayiore, &c.) for export. 
There are supyiosed Ui lie five species 
jiroducing the article. 

1298.— “They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 
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food. These trees are very tall and thick, 
liiit have a very thin bark, and inside the 
IjiirU they are crammed with Hour.”— i/amj 
Itk. iii. ch. xi. 

-“But ufi for the trees which pro- 
duce tlonr, tis after this fashion. . . . And 
the result is the beat pantn in tin* world, 
fioii) which they make whatever they choose, 
(mIi-s c)f sorts, and oxcollent hrtsad, of which 
1. Kriar Udonc, have eaten."- /•'/. (tdonr, 
111 A:c., o2. 

l.ViJ. “Their liroad (in ’ridore) they 
ni.il.o of the wood of u certain tree like a 
|).ilm-trce, and they niuke it in this way. 
'J'hrv lake a piece of this wood, and extract 
from It certain lonR hlat'k thorns which are 
silu.'itcd there ; then thei jioiind it. and 
mikc hiviul of It which they c.-ill BOgli. 
'I'hcy make jirovision of tins bread for their 
sea \ ovaircs."-- Hak. S«»c. }*. 13G. 
'I’liis )s iL l»a«l description, and seems to 
rch'i to the Bagwire, not the true siipo-tree. 

ITo'i “'I'hcre arc also othi'r trees which 
.'U'l' called cagllB, from the pith of whicli 
broad j>- made." ('nstaiiin'da, \i. *24. 

' “ tlcncndly, alth<uif;h they have 
Sonic millet .'ind rico, all the people of the 
Isles of Maliieo oat u certain f»»od whicli 
llicv call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
lilxc a palm-tree, except that the leaf is 
softer and smoother, and the p’cen of it is 
r.'ilhiM dark."— yhn MW, 111. v. T*. 

l.'nl*.— . . and a Kind of men le which 
thc\ cidl Sago, riiaile of the toppos of 
ceil. line trees, tastiiif; in the Mouth like 
Some ( iirds, hut melts away like sugar. ” — 
hnth'i, Vntititp\ IJak. Soe. }» 1-12. 

,, Also in a list of “('ertaiue Wordes 
of the Naturall Ijanguapeof laua”, “SagU, 
hi end of the Ilukf . iv. 240. 

c lt>90. — “ Prinio SagUB gcnuliia, Mulan-c 
Sagu. sno Lajmt tmu, h.e. vera Sarpi ” — 
i. Tit. (Wo cannot imiko out the 

I. 'iuguago of (tipta (mu.) 

1727. -“And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Sagow, tho Bith of a small Twig 
Kj'ht and dried in tho Bun." — A. llanuUon^ 

II. ‘.KJ; led. 1744]. 

SAOWIBE, s. A name applied 
ol'leii ill books, and, formerly at least, 
in tdie colloiiuial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Gomuti 
palm or Arenga mccharifera, Lubill., 
ivhich abounds in the Ind. Arehi- 
]»elugo, and is of great importance in 
Its rural economy. Tlio name is Port. 
SfUfueira (analogous to palmeira), in 
iSpaii. of the Indies saguran, and no 
doubt is taken from aagu^ as the tree, 
though not the Sago-pulm of commerce, 
atfords a sngo of inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the aan, which is used as toddy (q*v.), 
and wmch in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used b]( natives in 


the islands. An excellent cordage is 
made from a substance resembling 
black horse-hair, wliich is found be- 
tween the trunk and the fronds, and 
thi.s is the gomuti of the Malays, 
winch furnislied one of the old sjiecific 
]iHine,s (Liorassua (ronnif Loureiro). 
Tlicre H also found in a like position a 
fine cot,ton-like siib.‘<tance whi(;h make.H 
c.XLcllent timliu*, and strong stiff 8j)ine.H 
from which pens are made, as well as 
I arrows for the blow-jiijie, or Sunijiitan 
Usee BARBATANE). “ The seeds have 
been made into a ronl’ec.tiem, wliilst 
tlieir envelope alioiinds in a 

poisonous juice — used in tlie barbarian 
wars of the natives — to whicli the 
Dutch gave the apjirojiriatc name 
of ‘hell-water’” (Crawfurd^ Ikur. Jhd. 
]>. 145). ^riie term aaginrr is sometime.^ 
apnlied to tin* toddy or ]);ilm-wine, as 
w ill be .seen below’. 

— “They use no sustenance except 
tin* meal <>f certam trees, which trees they 
call Sagur, iiiul of this they make bread.’’ 
— (tinv da EntpoU, 80. 

— “Orywi tamon rnagmi hic copia, 
ingeu.>y etiani modus arboruin ijuns Baguraa 
voaiiit, ijuaeijiio variu suggorunt uoinnioda.” 
—./amr, i. 201. 

1031. . . tertia fro<iueus ost in Biuula 
ac reliipiis iuHuli.s Moluccis, quae di.stillat ex 
arhort) non ahsimili Pulmue ludicao, isipie 
potus iiicligenis Sagudr vocatiir. ,. . . 

./nr. Bontiu J>aU. iv. p. 9 

1784,— “The natives drink much of a 
liquor called Baguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree." — AV»/vr.y/, Metyui, 73. 

18*20. — “’Phe Portuguese, T know not for 
what roa.soii, and other Eurrqtcan nations 
who have followed them, call the tree and the 
liquor Bagwire " — f’/viw/Mrrf, JJt/d. 1 . 401 

SAHIB, s. TIic title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
It may be said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and .sjKiken of, wdien no 
disresjiect is intended, by natives. It 
i.s al.so the general title (at least where 
Hindnstani or Persian is n.sed) w^hich 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corre-spondiug thus rather 
to lifondeur than to Mr. For Colonel 
Sdkiby Collector Sdhib^ Lord Sdhi\ and 
even Sergeant Sd^ih are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative Sd^ih f 
‘Sir!’ Ill other Hind, use the word 
is equivalent to ‘ Master ’ ; and it is 
occasionally used as a sneciffc title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
e.g. Appa TlpU Sd^ib; and 

generically is affixed to the titles of 
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iiKMi of milk wlieii indicated liy those 
titles, as Khnn Sdhih^ Nimdh Sdhib^ 
lidjd Sdhih. The word is Arabic, and 
originally nieans ‘a coiiipaiiion ’ ; (some- 
times a companion of Mahoinined). 
[In the Arabian Night a it is the title 
of a Wazir {Lnrton, i. 218).l 

— *■. . . To which the subtle Heathen 
ri'iilied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), whv will yon do 
Tii< ire than the Creator meant Fryer. -117 | 
ItiHil. — “Thu'S the distracted HusIkiikIiu 
Jniliriii Knplish confest, Knahth Jashmn , 
Sab. best fa.shion, hiivo one Wife best for 
<•110 IluMbapd.’'- (>iUHf/(uii, Mlit). 

lS.'»:t “He was told that .a ‘Sahib' 
wiiiitcd to s}icak with liini.” — (kdjiehl. ii. 

l'^7H . . forty Klei>lii\nts and five | 

Sahibs with puns uml innmneriible fol- 
I'lVNcrs." Lift tn th< i 11*1 

1ST. DEAVES, n.p. A corrupt ion 
<if t]ie name of the island of Sainhnp 
in the Hay of lietig.il, sil luted oil the 
<-oast of (diiltagong <ind Xoaklirdi, 
which IS best known in connect ion 
willi the .'nvfnl loss of lile and projauM v 
III the f V( lone ol 187(). 

f 1688.— “ Krorn (hittapaiini wo .sailed away 
tin. 29th January, after had sent Hmall 
VL-"el.s to search round the Island St. 
Deaves.” — In Jh/A, //rr/ytw' Diary, Hak. 
Soc. 11. Ixxi.J 

SAINT JOHN’S, n.p. 
a. All Eiiclish sailor’s corruption, 
which for a Tong time maintained its 
place in our inap-s. It is the Siaddn 
of the old Arab (xcographers, ami was 
the first durable .sett ling- place of the 
I’arsee refugees on their emigration 
to India in the Hth i-eiitury. [Oo.sa- 
bhai Framji, Hint, of the Far.sin^ i 30.] 
The proper name of the jdace, wluch 
i.s 111 lat. 20’ 12' and lies 88 m. north 
ol Bombay, is a])parent.ly Sa/dm (.see 
Hist, of Cainhaif, in Jiu. (Jovt. Sdicliimn, 
No. XX vi., N.S., j). r>2), but it i.s 
<'Oinmonly called Sanjdn. E. B. Kast- 
wick in J. Bo. An. Sac. 11. i. KIT, gives 
a Translation from the Persian of the 
/Tt^rt/i-i-Sanjan, or IIi.story of the 
arrival and settlement of the Par.seua 
in India.” Sanjan is about 3 m. from 
the little river-mouth j»ort of Um- 
bargam. “Evidimee of the gi’eatiie.ss 
of tiaiijan is found, for miles around, 
in old foiindatioTiH and bricks. The 
bricks are of very sujierior quality.” — 
lionih. Gazetteer, vol. xiv. 302, [and for 
medieval references to the place, ibid. 
I. Pt. 1 . 262, 620 seq.]. 


c. 1160.-“Smd&n is mile from the 
Hca. . . . The town is large uiid has an 
extensive commerce both lu exports and 
import.s.'’— /iWroj’, in Elliot, i. S.*!. 
c. 1599.- 

“ When the Pastur saw the .soil w'.-xs good, 
He selected the place for their residence : 
The Pastiir named the spot Sanjan, 

And it bec.nmc populcuas tlic Ijind of 
Iran " — Kissak, it., as ulxjvc, p. 179. 
c Idld. — “The aldca Nargol ... in the 
lauds of Daui.'iu wius iiifustcil by Malabar 
.Moors in their fnuos, w’lui commonly latuhsl 
there for watci niid ])ro\ isioiis, and j>luii- 
• Icrcd llu* bout', that entcrisl or ipiittud llic 
river, arul the passenger^ who crossed it, 
with 1 m‘.i\\ 1os« to (he aldca'. adioiiung the 
river, and to the revenue from Iheni. as 
widl as to thrit from the eustnui-housi' of 

Sangena.”— A'cenm/, Jjtuida, b70. 

“ Ijii iiKittina seguente, falloginnio, 
seopriiiiino terra ill loiitaiio . . . iii n,i lirngo 
]ioeo disLosfi* da Hassain, die gl’ Jnpli-si 
chi.uiiauo T>ri(t <i> San Giovanni , ma nella 
e.irta d.i navig.ire \idi esaor notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nonu’ iVtlhuji das ronns, o 
I ‘ isole dellu vae<;he ’ al modo nostro.” /'. 

I ihlln Vall>\ 11. [Huk Sol I ld| 

1 1030— “It h.’.ppeiierl that in safel_\ tliey 

j made to the l\nd oi St. lohns on the nIio.im 'i 
of India.” —7^0/ 1 /, Tli> Jlelipmii oj dn /'./■- 
nren, 3. 

j 044.- “ Be.sidcs these four posis iherc 
arc m the haul di.strict foni Duiiiflni mt 
(roo TANADAR), or different ( '.iplainslnp-, 
c.illed Samges (Ht. John’s), Panfi, M.mn, 
and Traj»or.°- Zfi/oicco (i’ort. INIS.). 

1673.— “In II Week’s 'rune we turned it 
up, Mtulinp b\ liavein, 'J’ara]»ore, Valeulitic's 
Peak. St. John's, and Damau, the last < 'ity 
northward on the Corituicut, bnloiigiug to 
the Portugue-e.”— /'’/ yir, H‘2. 

1808. — “They (the Parncc mnigraiits) 
landed at Dicu, and lived there 19 years; 
but. disliking the place . . . the greater 
part of them left it and eaino to the (iu/,erat 
coast, in ves.scls which anchored oH Seyjan, 
the name of a town.” —/A Jfriivnnoutl. 

18)3. —“'rho J'arsccH or (rnehros . . . 
continued in this place (Pin) for some time, 
and then crossing the (iulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nunsaruc, which is a little to 
the southward of Surat.” — Fw'bi'x, ()r. Mem. 
I. 109 , [‘2nd od. i. 78 1. 

1811.— “'I'lic high laud of Bt. John, about 
,3 leagues inland, has n regular appearance. 
. . .”- /lomhiirfili'n Directory, od. 1841, i. 470. 

1872. “hi eoimoxion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanj&n, in the early part 
of the 8th century, ^thoro still oxwt copies 
of the 15 SaiiNkrit Slokmt, m which their 
Mobeds explained their religion to Jadli 
Kft-na,, the JlAja of the jilace, and the r«»ly 
ho gave them.” — ItuI. Antiij. i. 214. The 
Klukus are given. See them alno in Dosahhai 
Fnimji'n Hint, of ty Farneen, i. 31. 

b. ST. JOHN’S ISLAND, n.p. 

This again iB a co.-ruption of San- 
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Shmiy or more correctly Sht)iy~c}um}ifjy | 
iln' (^hiTiese iiiinie of an island about 60 
or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at 
M)ine (lislaiice from the mouth of the 
<’;uiloii Hiver, tlie place wliere St. 
Fi.incisXavjer died, and was originally 
1)111 led 

1 .'..’■.‘J - “ 1 rid«i nos jid Sancianum, Snuinnn 
H ('.intone inillm pus. finnler cx\ 
hiiis pi-rdiiMl iiioolunu's.” S'tL. Fmuc. 
A<i'<-ni I'ni^iic IV. \iv. 

ltiS7. — “ We ciinn' to Anchor the s;iine 
on Uie \.K end of St. John's Kliind. 
rill'- Nliind IS in L.it. nhoiit IJ'J d. iiO luin. 
Vni'th, Ijinj; on the S. Const of tho Proiince 
<if </u:iiitnn^r or ('.niton in Chma.' thun/Hu, 

1 111*; 

17‘J7. - " \ I'ortn^ijiiese Ship . . hein^^ 

iumi nil IsliiiuJ on llint Con-'t, e:illed iiftei 
St Juan, .some Centleiuen nud l'rl**^ls went 
ndi 'n- lor Dnersiou, .iiid net i(i(‘nt.ill\ louiid 
tin Snint’s Hotly nneorrupted, .iiid enrrii'd 
It 1 *.i'>senLrer to (io.i. ” .1. Jlanultn)), i. 2;VJ ; 

.‘.1, 17-11, n. ‘J.V)]. 

17s(), - St. John's, " in lhnm\s Xnr hi- 
•- tnllf 17’-i 

c. ST. JOHN’S ISLANDS This ■ 

1 " .il.so the chart -name, and iiojml.ir < 
Kiiro]iean name, of two islnnds aluait I 
<1 111 S of Siligapoie, the eliud' of' 
wine]) i.s ]»ropcrl\ l*iilt> |or | 

..IS Deimy.s {]i(sr 8*21 ) writes the j 

mokI, 1‘u1() Shljd/Kj]. I 

SAIVA, .s. A woishipjier of xVra , ! 
Ski. Xuirdy adj., ‘ helongiiig to Si\a.’ 

liird — “The soeoiid sect of tlie lhaiiiiii'<, 
‘SeiViA’ . . . h\ iinine, sny tiuil ;i eerl.iiii 
E'^Kuna is the supreiin* nnuuig the pod.s, ami 
Hint nil tho others are .suhject to him." — 
/iiit/tnuSy 17. 

].''(i7. ' “ 'I’hi.s teiiipio IS reckoned, I ho- 
lievi-, the holio.st shrine in India, .it Ioa.st 
-•inioMf; tho ShaivitOS. AJi/maii, in 

JJtimursy p. *18. 

SALA, a. Hind. Rdkiy ‘ hrother-iii- 
liiw,’ 7.C. wife’s brother ; hut n.sed 
ellijitically a.M a low term of iihiwe. 

Another reason (for infanticide) 
IS the blind prido w'hioh iTiako.s them hato 
that any man should call them aala, or 
SuHHour — bruther-in-law, or father-in-law. " 
— Forhes, JidK AtdiCl, od. 1878, 616.] 

1881.— “Another of those popular Paris 
anyiiifis is ‘ et ta »rur t ’ which is as insulting 
a remark to u Parisian as the apparently 
harmless remark Bftlft, 'brother-in-law,' is 
to a Hindoo." — ^t. Jiev., Sept. 10, 326. 

SALAAM, 8. A salutation ; 
proiiorly oral salutation of Mahoin- 
iheoaiiB to each other. Arab, saldrriy 


‘ jMiiice.’ Lksed for any act of saluta- 
tion ; or for ‘ compliment.^.’ 

[c. 60 B.o. -- 

“ ’AW ei jji^v ^ijpoi ^(Ttri ci 5’ 

obv av yc (ftolvi^ 

“ Naffitos.” ft 5’ “ \ aipc to 5’ 

avrb (fipdaov." 

- - Me/nu/ros, in Auth*-' Kjia FalaLina, vii. 119. 

The point is that lie has boon a bird of 
p:iss.iLre, und '.;iys good-bye now to Ins 
\arniiis resting pl.ieos in tbeir own longue. 1 

ird.J. — “ 'J’ho aiiibMs.sador (of ilisiiagar) 
entering fin- door of tho chamber, tbo (lo- 
lernor rose Iroin the cliair on whieli Jio was 
.seated, and stood iij) while the :tml).issador 
madu inm g-rcat calema " — Corn a, Lfnilas, 
11.1.1577. Sec also ]i. 4H1 . 
i “’I'ho jiresent having iioeii seen ho 

I took the lottor of the (xoveriior, and road it 
! to him, and having read it told him how the 
j (l<»veni<»i sent biiu his Qalema, and was at 
I Ills cominand with all hi.s Heet, and with all 
i the I'ortuguese. . . ." — CiifUiuhnia, in. 44.'!. 

! 1611.- “^alema. I'he salutation of an 

I inferior."- -Cnharrin^iits, tSj), Dtci, s.v 
j 1626.— “ Hoe (Selim .Jahangir) tunieth 
j ouer his Hcados, und saith so many words, 
to wit throe thousand and two hundred, 
and then presontoth Inm.soif to the people to 
ie<a-ivc thi'ir salames or good morrow. ..." 

— /^ov•//(/.^, 7)23. 

1638. — “ Fill entrant ils .se .saluent de lour 
Salem tpi’ils accompaguent d'vno jirofoudo 
inclm.ilion." — Maudlslo^ J’ans, IG.'it), 223. 

161.8. — “ . . , this salutiition they call 
salam ; and it is made with bonding of tho 
body, and laying of tho right liand upon 
the head.”— I’lta Tuisf, .'In. 

16M9. — “The Salem of the Ueligioms 
Bratiiitis, is to join their Hands togother, 
and sjireadiiig thorn first, make a motion 
towaids thi'ir Head, and then stretch thorn 
out ” — 1.83. 

169-1. — “The Town ConicopolieB, and 
cliiof inhabitants ol Egmoro, carno to make 
thoir Salaam to tho Pre.sidont.”— ir/irr/r?’, 
1. 2 .81. 

1717. — “ I wish the Priests in Tranqiiobar 
a Thousand fold Schalam."— 7Vuf//)p’5 Artt. 
62. 

1809. — “The old prie.st was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
Balaams ." — \'<tfenhay i. 273. 

1813.— 

“ • Ilo ! who art thou ? ‘ Thi.s low salam 
Replies, ol Moslem faith 1 urn.’ ” 

liyroriy Tkf Oimmr. 

1832.—“ II me rendit tous los salams que 
jo tis autrefois an 'Grand Mogol. "—Jacque‘ 
nioiit, Coi'i’ftp. ii. 137. 

1844.— “All chiefs who have made their 
salam are entitled to carry arms persou- 
nljy,” — (/. 0. of Sir C. NapifTy 2. 

RALAK , s. A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Malay 
regions, described in the quotation. 
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It is the fruit of a species of ratiui 
{Salaccci of which the Malay 

name is rotun-mUik. 

■ 176S-71. — “The salac (Oa/aunus rottinff 
ZiiUura) which is the fruit of a pnckly 
bush, and }uih n singiilur njipeurancc, belli)' 
covered \Mth i^culos, like those of a lisuird ; 
it if* nutritional and well tasted, in Hu\our 
Momei\luit rcscnibling a riispliorry." — >7(i- 
I'orinas, E.T. i. ‘J41. 

SALEB, SALEP, s. This iiame 
is ap]died to the tuhevs of various 
8])ecies of nrrhin found in Kurojie and 
Asia, which from ancient times have 
had a great, reputation as Iteing resto- 
rative and liighly nutritious. This 
reputation .seems originally to have 
rested on the ‘doctrine ol signatures,’ 
hut was due ]»artly no doubt to the 
fact that the mucilage of siilel) lias 
the ]»ro|Hirty of forming,, even with 
the addition of 40 ]iarts of water, a 
thick jelly, (.iood modern authorities 
(piite disbelieve iii the virtues a.scribed 
to sa/ei, though a decoction of it, 
spiced and siveetened, makes an agree- 
able drink for invalids. Saleh is 
identified correctly hy Ibu Bait liar 
with the Satyrium of Dioscorides and 
Galen. The full name in Ar. (an- 
alogous to the Greek orchis) is AVi/o./- 
aUjm’lab^ i.e. Ufsticnhis vulpis' ; hut 
it i.s commonly known in India as 
mHah mi§riy i.e. Sule]i of Egy]»t, or 
])opularly salrp-mury. In Ujiper India 
mlfb is derived from vuriou.s species 
of Eulvphm^ foiinfl in Kashmir and 
the Lower Hinuilaya. Saloop, which 
is, or used to be, .siijijdied liot in winter 
mornings by itinerant vendors in the 
streets of London, i.s, we believe, a 
representative of Sah'h ; hut we do 
not know from what it is ])repared. 
[In 1889 a correspondent to ct- 

Queries (7 .ser. vii. 35) stated that 
“ within the last tw^eiity ye^ars Baloop 
vendors miglit have l>een seen plying 
their trade in the streets of London. 
Tlie term saloop was also applied to 
an infusion of the sassafras bark or 
wood. In Pereira’s Materia Medim^ 
published in 1850, it is stated that 
* sassafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the 
streets of London under the name of 
saloop.’ Saloop in lialls is still sold 
in London, and comes mostly from 
Hniyma.”] 

In the first quotation it is doubtful 
what is meant hy salif; hut it seems 


possible that tlie traveller may not 
nave recognised the tha'lnby m%b in 
its Indian pronunciation. 

c. 1340. — “ After that, they fixed Uie 
aiiiount of provision to bo given hy the 
Sultan, viz. 1000 Indion rtffs of Hour . . . 
1000 ef inont, a large uuini)or of ritls (lu»w 
ninny I don't now romonilier) of sugar, of 
ghee, of salif, of arcca, and 1000 leave.s of 
betel ." — Jhn Ilatuia^ iii, 382. 

1727. -“They have a fr\iit called Salob, 
aiwint the .size of n F’eacli, but without a 
Ktoiif. They dry it hard . . . and itoing 
iicatcu to J'owder, they dress it ns 'J'ea and 
Coffee are. . . . They are of opinion that it 
i isu grout rc.storatne."— .,4. HaviUUm, i. 125 , 
I [o«l. 1744, i. 120]. 

[1754. — In hm li.si of Indian drugs lvo.s 
! (p. 44) gives “Rad. Salop, Porsm Hs. 3.^ 
' pornmund.”] 

1838.— “ Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 
(a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
, gcK«l nutritive for the human constitution, 
and IS for this purpose powdered and taken 
with milk. It i-' in the form of Hat oval 
I pieces of about KO grains oaeh. . . It is 

I sold at 2 or 3 Rupees per oiinee,"- Lr-w. 
o/ uitifieH jintud III liii^uis of (\ihoo/. in 
fhnijah Trade /tf’fHof. 1802, App. \i. 

1 18,82 C). - “ agaimst tm 

■ ambu'iint salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
jcoplo drink on v\intcr nu^rnings); there 
! agemst roaming oil, salt, or water- vendors, 
(takers carrying hrown hroad on wooden 
trays, pedlars with cakes, felkiws offering 
dainty little bits of rnoal to the knowing 
purchaser . ” — The ( \ipitul ofCi/pms, 
ext. in SI. ./amat'a (ficetle, Sept. 10. 

SALEM, n.]). A town ami inland 
district of S. India. Properly Shrlnniy 
which is perhajKs a coiTU])tu)n of ChnVy 
the name of tlie ancient monarcliy in 
whicli this district. w'a.s embraced. 
[“According to one thi-ory the town 
of Mem is said to he identical with 
Seraii or Slieran, and occasionally to 
have been named Sheralaii ; when S. 
India w'HS divided between the three 
dynasties of Ghola, Sera and Pandia, 
according to the generally accepted 
belief, Karur was the place where the 
three territorial divisions met ; the 
boundary W'as no doubt subject to 
vicissitudes, and at one time jwssildy 
Salem or Serar was a part of Sera.” — 
Le FanUy Man. of Salem, ii. 18.] 

SALEMPOOBT, s. A kind of 
chintz. See allusions under PALEM- 
PORE. [The Madras Gloss., deriving 
the word from Tel. sale, * weaver,’ pura, 
Skt. ‘ town,’ descriliefi it as “ a kind of 
cotton cloth fonnerly manufactured at 
Nellore ; half the length of ordinary 
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I’lnijuins” (see PIECE-GOODS). Tlie 
(bird qnoUition indicates that it was 
soMietiiues wliilc.] 

— “ SarampuraB." — LiTutchottn, 

UmIv. Sec. 1. 95. 

1 1(111 “ I . . . was only doubtful about 

tliL- »hiti‘ Betteelas and Salempurys."— 

hfuirnx, LfttiVK, i. 1.55. 

1 1(11 1. - " Salampora, being a luoad while i 

(lotli." — FdHtn, iltifl. 11. 

IfiSO. - “ I'ertain goods foi Ilaiilatn pnued ' 

.■l" follows , — ' 

" Balampores, Blew, at 11 Bagddas per ^ 
*oivi-. . . .' Ft St. til'd. April I 

111 Sdtm am! Ftt.s. iii. 1(5 , uNo Hud. fi. 1!1. j 

17^17. “ 'i'he ’VVarohousekoojtor rc'|)orted i 

lhal on the l^it inst. wlicin the Krcncb on- ! 
(ortKl our Houndh anil attaoUed u.s . it I 
;ip|i» iriid that 5 Pieces of Long (Moth and [ 
in 1‘irccs of Salampores were stolen, 'I’hat I 
M'wo I’loccs of Salampores wore f<»und upon I 
a l‘eoij . . . and tlie JVrson detected i^ i 
ordered to be severely whijiped in the Pace ( 
ol Uit Puldick. . . ."—Ft. St. Ikivld Consit , 
M.och I'.O (Ms llecords in India Offlcp). 

I 17HU. . . . on Ton y fabn<|uoit 

diM'rreiites espiros de toilcs de colon, tollo 
M>i(‘ salempouriB.’'- Huttfnn, ii. 461. 

SALIGRAM, s. Skt. Sdhujrdma 

(this word secin.s to be ]>ro]>erl\ the 
liiiine of a jdace, ‘Villa^'e of the Sal- 
iiee’-a real or iniagiiiary tlrtha or 
I'laie ot sicred julgniuage, mentioned 
111 llie Mahdhhdrata). [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 
Oppert, Am'. Inhnbiianti^.^ 337.] A 
pebble having mystic virtues, found in 
<“ertain rivers, i'.tj. Oandak, Son, &c. 
Such .stones are usually marked in 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
■mlatfnlnut is oftmi ado])ted i\s the 
rc]ires(;nbitive of .some god, and the 
Worship of any goil may oe performed 
before it."* Jl is daily wor.sliijijied In 
the Brahmans ; but it is e.s])eriall_\ 
connected willi Vaishnava doctrine 
In May 1883 a mltufrdvut was the 
ostensible caitse of gn‘at jiopular e.\- 
citement among the Hinuus of Cab 
<‘ntta. During the proceedings in a i 
family suit before the High Court, a \ 
(luestion arose regarding the identity j 
nf a .^dloujrdmon, regarded as a householil 


* Like the BeuruXtov wldcli the GreekH got 
tliixiiigli the Semitic natioiiu. In PhotiiiH ttiere 
uo‘ extracts from DiimuNCiUM (5ifr of Isuioruo thf 
^/iMMopXer), which aiiaak of the stonas called 
oaifujM and Baitvlion, which were ohi«cte ot 
worthii), gave oraolee, and were apparently used 
!*' b®*ling. These appear, from what is stated, 
Mve been meteorfe etones. There were many 

30(52 8)“"°“ - Pt’- 

3 D 


god. (JoiiiiHel on both side.s sugge.st.ed 
lliat the thing should be brought into 
court Mr. Justice Norris hesitateti 
to give this order till he had taken 
advice. The attorneys on holh side.s, 
Hindus, .said there could be no objec- 
tion ; the Court interpreter, a high- 
ca.ste Brahmnn, od it could not he 
brought into (k)iirt, heraiise of the coir- 
irmhuKj^ but it might with pertett 
]m»]uiety be brought into Mu* corridor 
for inspection ; winch was done. Tins 
took jd.ue during tlie e.xi iteinent 
about the “ llbert Bill,” giving nativi'.s 
inagLstcrial authority ni the ])roviiice.s 
(.iver Euro] leans ; and there followed 
inosl violent and olleiisive article.-, in 
several native iiew.spajx'rs re.viling Mr. 
Justice Norri.s, who was believed to 
he hostile to the Bill. The edil(.)r of 
lli»‘ BeiKjiilh’c nevvs]i,'i]ier, an educated 
man, and formerly a meiiiher of the 
covenanted Cnil Service, the author 
of one of the mo.st unscrupulous and 
violent arlnle.s, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
ajiologv and complete retractation, hut 
was .seiitimced to two month.s’ im- 
pri.sonmeiit. 

c. 1.590.—“ Salgram i-i n black .stone which 
the Hindoos bold nucmd . . . They are 
found in the nvor Sown, at the distance of 
10 COHO from tho mouth.’’— Ayr'tn, (JfaduHn's 
E.'r. 1800, ii. 25 ; [od. Jivrftt^ ii. 150J. 

1782. — “ Avaiit do finir rhisioiro do 
Vichcnou, je no puis mo dispenser do purler 
de la piorrc de Salagraman. Elle n’oHt 
nntre cho.se iju’nnc coijuille petrifide dn genre 
des i’ornrs innum les Indions pr^londent 
iju’ello represente Vichenou, pnroorju’ils en 
ont decouiort do neiif nuHiices diff^rente.s, 
ce i|u’il.'i rajiportent aux nonf inournations 
de ce J)ion. . . . C^etto piorro est aux socta- 
lenrs du Vichenou co que le Lingam est k 
l onx do (.'hivon,"— Simnn'ot, i. 807. 

[1822. — “In the Norbuddah are found 
those typos uf Shiva, culled SolgXtimmaB, 
which are eacrcrl jiebblos hold in great 
estimation all over India.” — Waflcu'c, Fij'tt>*^ii 
Ffors HI India., 296. J 

1824.— “ The Bhalgramti is black, hollow, 
and nearly round ; it is found in the (4un- 
duk Kiver, and is considered a represent^ 
tion of Vishnoo. . . . Tho Shalgnunli is 
the only stone that is naturally efivine ; all 
the other stones are rendered Baorod by 
incantations.”— iran^eriMiys of a FUgrnn^ 

1. 43. 

1885.— “My father had one (a Salagram). 
It was a round, rather flat, jet black, small, 
shining stone. He paid it the greatest 
reverence possible, and allowed no one to 
touch it, nut worshipped it with his o\m 
hands. When he bewme ill, and as he 
would not allow a woman to touch it, he 
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Tnnde it over to a Hmhman aacetic with a 
money prosciit.” — SuMlr^Ufdty ^iti J*UHjah 
Natea a7id i^un'iesy ii. ]0i). The aUagrAma 
18 iu fact a Hindu fetish. 

SALLABAD, s. This ivtird, now 
<iuito ohsoleU', (K-cur-i freijiuMitly ni 
llu‘ early rmirds of English settU-- 
iiieiits 111 India, for the ( uflt.oniury or 
]»re>cnj>t ive exactions of the native 
< lovernmeiits, and for native jiresenji- 
live claims in general. It i.s a W4»rd 
of Mahratti aevelojnneiit, mhHuidy 
* perennial,’ aji]>lied to jierinaneiit eol- 
leciions or charges ; a]t]»arenll\ a 
factituuis word from IVrv «?/, ‘ a ear,’ 
and Ar. dhndy ‘ ages ’ 

1680. — “Salabad." Sue under ROOC 

XA.J 

1703. — “. . . althoiitrh tho'ie are hard- 
ships, yolby length of lime lioeiuiiu Sallabad 
las wo ostaeiu ihonil, there is no irruat 
demur mndo now, and are not ret-iled here 
lis gnevanoes." — In H7i*'4'/r'r, ii. 10. 

1716 — “Tho lioard ujton reading ihoin 
came to tbo following roH<»Iutions : — 'J’hat 
for anything which has jet appearod tho 
<'i>iuatous (Comaty) may erv (»ut their 
I’ennugundtsi Nugiinmi . . at thoir hou-.e-i, 
foasts, and woddmgs, Ace., ue<*ordirig to 
Salabad but not before tho I’agoda t>f 
Chindy Wllnry . . 'Mii 

1788. — “ Sallabaud. (I smd Custouo 

A word UHod l)y tho .M<ior' (Jovurniuoni to 
enforce thetr demand of <i prosoiit " - fudiuu 
Vittahu/u/ tf {Suxkdal< ). 

SALOOTBEE, SALUSTBEE, ^ 

Hind Sdlotur, Sdlvfrt. A naln*- 
farnei <»r liorse-doctor Tins t Liss is 
jiow .ilinost a]wu^^ Maliommedan 
Hilt the word Is Uken from the Ski 
name iidlikotray the original owner <»f 
which IS .supposed to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Vefenii- 
arv Art, whicli .still exisl-s in a lorm 
more or Ims moditied and imperfe<f. 

A knowledge of Sanskrit must h;n<‘ 
prevailed pretty generally about this 
time (14th century j, for there is in 
tlie Royal Library at Lucknow a wiak 
<m the veterinary art, Athich was j 
translated from tlie Sanskrit hy order 
<if Ghiydsu-d di'n Muhamniad Shah 
Kliiljl. This rare bo<jk, called Eur- 
Tutu-l’Mulky was truusLited us e^iily 
as a.H. 783 (a.d. 1381), from an 
original styled Sdlotary which is the 
name of an Indian, w'ho is said to 
have Iieen a Hnlhiiian, and the tutor 
of Susnita. The Preface says the 
translation was made ^froin tne bar- 
Larous Hindi into the retined Persian, 


. in ordeT liial there may be no more 
i need of a reference to iiiHdels.’ ” ♦ 
{Elboty V. .'i73-4.) 

j [183].—“'. . . your nlf» 0 N are not. gonuine.' 
‘Uh joH, they are.' ho uxclaimod. ‘ My 
saluti^ gut thuni from the lia’Aiuir H; . 
Sfwrt. May., reprint 1873, ii. 2*23. | 

8ALSETTE, n.p. 

a. A <.on>iilerablc island immedi- 
ately nortb ot Honibay Tbe islaii'l 
! ol lionibaN Is indeed naturally a kind 
of jteiidaiit tn the island of Salsettc, 
ainl during tbe Port ugiie.si* (n-cnjiation 
it A\as -sH Ml cM-rv sense That •»(■' ii- 
]i.iti4»n is shll markeil l»y tbe leinain- 
• •I minieious villas ami c burdies, an I 
lt\ tbe ‘^111 \ n al of ri huge K (’atlidli. 
popiilat i« ai Tbe islainl also contain' 
tile famous and exteii-ive « aves oi 
Kanin ri (s.-t • KERNEtfV) 'riie old 
iit\ nt Tana f‘| '' ) ‘Elands upon 

SaHette Salselt* was claimed as 
jiart of tile IhuidhiA dubilioii of Queen 
t'alherun-, i'‘it Tefiis,-ii l»y tlu* IVatu- 
gues4‘ 'riie Mahrattas took it fiom 
I belli Pi 1739, and it was taken tioni 
tiiese b\ ns in 1774 Tin* name Ii.k 
b ill by some nuilni ted W’llb till* salt- 
works which cxi.st upon tin* i.slaiids 
(So/trni/.) Hut it appears Ml fact to 
be tbe < orruj»lioii of a Mahratti nann* 
Aluidifiy from ShaJiut^hf), meaning 
‘ Sixt i -SIX ' (Skt. S}iiif-shu'<hfi)y lu*fa'isi 
tit IS sn)>j»ose(l) tin* island wiis alleged 
to contain that iiuiul>er oi villages, 
'riiis name 4K*( Uts m ihe form Shat 
sashti 111 a stone in.scriptioii d.ited 
Sak. 1103 (AD. 11H2) See Ilo. J. U 
. 1 . 1 . Soc. vij. 334. Ain)lh(*r iiiscn]> 
lion on copjier jdate.h dated Sak. 748 
(a, 1>. 1027) (onUiiiis a grant of the 
A ding** of Naura, “one of the 66 ol 
I Sri Sthdnuhi (Thaiia),” thus entirely 
confirming tlie etymology {J.R. A». Sm 
ii. 383). 1 have to thank Mr. J. M 

f'ampbcll, (\S 1., for druA^diig my 
attention to the.se inscriptions. 

b Salsette is also t he name of t In* 
three provinces of the Ooa territoiy 
whnh constitiiU'd the Vellujut Con- 
(fuidoK or Old ('ompieslH. These luy 
all along the coast, <*onniHting of (1) 

* “ It In rurioiiM tliai. wlthuiil any alluMioii t<> 
IhiN work, aiiothur on th« VfitarlMry Art, 8tyli*u 
Snlntari, and Maid to comiuiiM* lit Ih* HainWrit 
original 16,000 aIoilC4u, waa traualated In the n*i|{i> 
of Hhih Jahiii ... by Balyad 'Abdulla KhiU) 
flahidiir Ftroi JariH, who hM found It anioitH 
Numo other HatiMkrlt booka which . . • had been 
pluiideriMl fh)m Aniar dliigh, lUiiiof ChlUir." 
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ilie Ilhfu (vi/. the itiliuicl of Ouu, and 
minor islands divided by rivers and 
. rt eks), (‘J) liartJp'^ on llie northern 
nidinlaiid, and (3) Salsettn on tlie 
>()utliern mainland, The port of 
M.'iniiaj^aon, wliieli is the termimi'? 
■of tile Portuguese Indian llailw’ay, is 
III thi.s SiiNette. Tlie name prohaMy 
hid tlie like origin to that of the 
bland Salsette ; a jiar.illel to which 
hiiind in the old niime of the 
Inland of (foa, 7V-wn, meaning 
(Mahr.) 7’/.s'-Mvn/h “30 hamlets” (See 
BARG ANY.) 

\ 1). 1181).- “1. Apiirudityii (“the juira 
III! unit sovert'iiJii, the Kiilor of the Kdiikuna, 
tilt iiioMt illuHtnoU' Kuij''') liavi* i^ixeii with 

I lilijitidii of wiitci 111 drachms, after e\- 

otlier tuxe-^. from the fixed revenue 
i.t the ourt iii tlu xillii^'e of Muhauli, con 
nr, ted with Shat shaahti." — 

,(iitofl I'V 111 

./ Jin. Hr. n. .1. N \u. ‘U2. \lid .see 
tUonfifiij HiurUit'i , I. Pt. 11, r»t57 ] 

a 

I'l.U). - “ iK'Mi hescliiU’ of tlie j 

i< . 11 , -a lie - nee CU8BAH) of M.ijm • 

It'll'' Ixlij (I0,;rt)7l 

\iiii the ciistoni-hoiise [Mnn i 

ilnviin) of tin* sjuil M.iym ,, 

\ud Slazagonif ( .t/i(«a 7 urt/) . ,, (U,ri(K>) ' 

\ lid Bombay ( I ,, (’2.{,(KK.h i 

\iul th«' f-W*« and ( ustom' 
ofi'aranja. . . dM,7tH)) 

\tid III paddy {IxitJ) . X\1 (see 

MOORAHl 1 cam/// (Hoe CANDY) 

Viid till' iMland of Salsete fisteas i.tlii.OOO) 
Viid 111 ptiddv . . \\i unini.'i 1 mudi' 

S Hni.lhn, Tn,„hu. 11 * 2 . 

“ Hevond the Isle of Elephanta 
\>ln I /| /ft/I //) about a lenirue distant is the 
island of Saliete. This inIuikI is sovon 
h'/iirues long liy h in hrea/tth. thi the north 
It liordorH the (hilf of t'unihiiN, oti the south 

II has till) I of Klo])hanta, <in the cant the 


“And to a J^arvu (boo PABVOE) that he 
haB, who is the country writer . . . and 
having the same pay us the Tenarlar Mor, 
which is 3 ]>ardaoH a month, amriunting in a 
year at the said rate t-o 10,800 rein." — lioUUot, 
T(mihn, in /Sw/nurf/ex, 211-‘2r2. 

1010. — “ Frt<y Manuel dc 9. Mathias, 
guardian of the convent of Ht. Francis in 
(4oa, writes to mo i -lat ... in (ioa alone 
there are 00 resident friars ; and liusides in 
Ha(,'nini and its adjuncts, viz., iii the isltind 
I of Salsete and other districts of the north 
: thcv hnvc 1H piirishes (Freguezias) ot 
i imlne t^'hnstiaiLs with vicars , and hve 
I of the coiivoul'- have eolleges, or soniinanes 
j where the\ bring up litllo orjihaas , and 
! that the s.iul Ward of (Joa extends 3(X) 

I league** from north to south."— A h'? mx diis 
J/, *)///)/’«, 2Jt8. 

! [lt)74. “From whence these Pieces of 

I Lind receive their genorul Name nf Salset 
either beeio’s». it signifies in f^aunrnn 
I a tfnuuirj . /■>//,/, d‘2.J 

e. 17t’>0. — “It Was a molaiuholy '■ight on 
the loss of Salsett, to SCO the many families 
fvireed to seek refuge on Honifia), and 
among them some Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noiilimon, reduced of a sudden from very 
Hoimshmg eireiimstauee" to utter lieggarj." 
-timsf, 1. 7‘2 

117tiS. - “Those lauds are compri-sod m 
till villages, and from this numher it is (uillod 
Salsette." — /'(//•(!/ nt Imiia Oftieo 

MSJ 

1777 — “The nc,|uisition of the Island of 
Salset, winch in a inaiinct surrounds the 
Island of lioiiilNiN, Is sutiUnent to secure the 
latter from tin* ilangor of a famine. "—/V/f/ x 
T’/m/v. I. 10] 

I 1^08 “'riie island of .Sw/z^V (corrupted 
liv the Portuguese mto Salsette) wa.s con- 
I (|iiered h} that Nation in the year of (^hrist 
l.'idl, from the Mohammedan F’niice who 
was then its .Sovereign . and thereupon 
parcelled out, among the European suh)oet.*i 
i of Hor Most Faithful Majostv, into village 
I allotments, at a very small V'on) or <pul- 
! rent." — fintnUuf. JJtffn. I. of 1808, sec. h. 


mainland, nnd on Liie west the I of Bombai 
^'1 of fUxt Vida. This islaml is vorv fertile, 
idioundmg in provisions, cattle, and game 
"f siirtH, and iii its hills is great plenty 
of tmilxir for building shijw uml galleys. 
Ill that |)art of the islaml which faces the 
wind IS built a great anil m/blc citv 
called 'rimna ; and a league and a half in 
the Ulterior is an mimeiise edifice called the 
i'agoda of Salsete ; Inith one and the other 
"hjeets most worthy of note ; Thanu for its 
decay (dfjfroifUo) and the Pagoda lu* a work 
tiuique in ita way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be seen." — Jotlu dr Ctutro, Erimo 
liutel.ro da India. 69-70. 

1554.- 

“ And to the TuumUt [tmndar) of Baleete 
30,000 rtiit. 

“He has under him 12 peons [piikn) of 
^hom the said governor takes 7 ; leaving 
him 6, which at the aforesaid rate amount 

10,800 mi. 


i 

\ 1:M0 “And he next day, by order of 

I the (iovornor. with hi.s ow-ii people and 
j luiinv more from the Island ((ioa) passed 
I over to tho mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, senuriiig the di.stncts and the tana* 
daris, nnd placing in them by hiR own hand 
tanadars and collectors of rovouue, and 
put all 111 such orilor that ho collected much 
iiKiiiey, insomuch that ho .sent to the factor 
lit (ioii very good intolligeuce, acoom{ianied 
by much money.”— CWm, ii. 161. 

IMtk — “Wo agree in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit, that I Idalxoa (Idaloan) 
promise and swear on our Koran {no a /mo 
mtt^affo)y and by the head of my eldest sou, 
that 1 will remain always firm in the said 
amity with the King of Portugal andjrith 
his governors of Inaia, and that theim^H 
of Baleete and Bardees, which 1 have made 
contract and donation of to His HighuesPi 
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1 contirni iirul pive anew, and 1 swonr and 
promise l»y the oath aforesaid never to ro- 
clnini tliojn or make them the Subject of 
War.”— T'miry l»otween /). John (if Cuahtt 
and Jiialxoo, who was formerly calleil 
Idah^itf {Aiiil Khan]. — Jiotelho, TonUm, 40. 

ir)98. — “(Ml the South side of the Hand 
of (toil, wher the nuer runneth upaine into 
the Son, there eometh enon out w'lth the 
eoast a land called Salsette, which is ul^i 
vnder the .siibiection of the 1‘ortinpale.s. and 
IS . . . planted Ixith with jieople and fniitc. ‘ 
— Linschotm. rd , Hiik. Sot. i. 177'. 

1602. — “Before wo treat of the War'- 
■which in this year (c. 1.M6) Idalxu (Athl 
Shah) woped with the State aliout the main 
land j>rovinces .)f Salsete and Bard^‘.. whah 
caused much trouble t<i the (ioiernment of 
India, it seems well to Iiv t») pi\e an aeermnt 
of those Moor Kinps of VisiniH»r.”— ( 

IV X. 4. * 

SAL WEN, 11 . Ji. I’lio proat ri\ei 
(Mitring tlie .tiea near MarinUaii ni 
Jiriti.sh Huniia, and wliitli the Cliint se 
ni it.s ujtfx'r cmirse call Lii-Lh/toi Tin- 
liurniese fnnii IS 77i/fM-/i/r/<, but the 
original form m jin.bably Shun [“Tin* 
Salween Kiver, wlmh empties ifaelf 
into the .sea at Maiiliiiain, rivahs flu* 
Irrawaddy in length Imt not ni iim 
JiortJiiice ’’ (Forheg, JJrtiuh Burmtt, 8)] 

si^ooE; B. Ar. Munbulj and 
(there is a Slit, word snmhdka, 

* a bivalve Hh ell, but wv are unable to 
throw* any light on any powulde traiis- 
lei) ; a kind of small \e.s.sel formell^ 
used in Western India and still on the 
Arabian eoa.st. Q4ee Bombay Gazetteery 
xiii. Ft. 11 . 470?] It 18 Biiialler than 
tlie hufdbi (see BUOOALOWl and is 
chietiv ii.sed lo coiumuiiicate between 
a road.s'tead and tlie hhore. or to po 
inside the reel.s. Hurl 4 m renders the 
word ‘a fov.st/ wbii li is propetly a 
smaller kim^ of galley. See descrije 
timi in tlie la.st but one Cjuolation 
Ik'Iow. 

c. Sn'iO . — “Jt 18 the (Antrjm when n voh.hc 1 
arnvoH (at Makda^hiiu) that the Sultans 
Bunbllk lK>ardH her Ui ask whence the Hhip 
crmieH, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), w'hut she is laden wnth, and what 
riierehantM or other jiaHsengors are <jn iKOird.” 
— /fm Jiafuta, ii. 183 ; also sue pp. 17 , 
181, Ac. 

1498. — “The 2«ainbuco came loaded w’ith 
doves'-dung, which they have in those 
islands, and w-hich they were carrying, it 
bei^ l&ercliandize for Oainbay, where it is 
*^^**”® cloths. ” — OWrra, Lmdiu, 

, In the curioiiH Vocabulary of the 

^llH^^go of Calicut, at the end of the 


AtJ^riVo of Vasco da Ganm, wo find; “Bar- 
cas ; Cambuco." 

rir>02. — “ZombneoB." 8ce under NA- 

CODA.] 

lf»(K). — “Quost4> ('apitanio si pre.so uuf* 
Bambuco raolm nceo, veun^u dalla Mechu 
per Cokicut " — Lfonatxlo (\i Mttssrr, 17. 

IfdO. — “As to the niiTiies of their ship-., 

, s.imo are called Sambuchi, and these are 
, fiat -Ixitb lined. " — Varthrnm, IM. 

l.'dli. -- “Item— our I'uptaiii Major, or 
Captain of Cochim shall give j»asse.s to 
secure tlie nnvipiituui of the ships and 
zanbUQOB <>( tlieir iKiris . . . provuled thev 
do not <*arrj spiees or <lnigs tlmt we rLS|uirc 
for «tur carpfuis. )iut if such be found, tor 
the first iKcasion tln-y shall lose all the spa i- 
aiul dnigK Mil loaded, and on the second 
they shall lost' both slup .md uirpo, and ',11 
ma\ be taken as pn/.e of war. " — Trtx it n of 
Ao/w, with ^'(»a/-)o(Quilon), IP 

T'ttubtK ji. !’,2. 

}1.'>16.— “ZambucOB." Seoundei AEECA.j 

l.'iis.- “Zambuquo ” See under PROW. 

1.'13 -- “Item — that the ZanbuquoB 
which shall trade m hiH port in neoor4««/' 

• padily) and csittons and other matters shall 
pa> the custouiai N dues. ' - Tnutu of Muifm 
.\ffunat) dr SoUtd with ('loi/tim, in iio(>'tht>, 

Tonilnt, 37. 

i fl‘<ll -“Bambouk. ” See under DHOW. J 

“Onr pilpnin ship . . . was a 

Bainbuk of about KK) oriUh» (,^(J tons), with 
narrow wedpo-hke bfiws, a ilean water-line, 

; a sharp keel, undetked e.\ce))t u|sin the 
' jsiop. which was high enouph to act as a 
' sail in a pule of wind. We carried 2 masts, 
imminently riikinp forward, the main c*»n 
.siderably loiipor than the mis'.mi, and th»‘ 
former wa.s jirovidufJ with a large tnanpnl.ir 
latino. . . — litirtoiiy i'tlgrimutjr to hJ 

Mnitnah and Mrerahy i. 276 , (Memorial e*!. 

I. 1881. 

18.'i8. — “The vessels of the Arnhs callcil 
I Bembuk are small Ikippelows of 80 to lUU 
I tfms burden. Whilst they run jiiit forward 
into a shurii prow, the after isirt of the 
vessel i" disjirojKirtionutoly nruad and 
clevateil above the W'ater, in imlur to fonn 
a counterpoiHo to the uolossul triangular 
HUi) which IS hoisted to the masthead with 
such a Hpread th.it often the extent of the 
j yard is gre.iiei than the whole length of thi' 
vessel.’’ — i'o,t yrwutnay in JSeiUchr, dn 
I hratjtch. Alortjrnl. (JratHadi. Xll. 420. 

* 1880.— “The sninll sailing Ixiat with one 

sail, which is called hy the Arabs ‘Jim 
book’ with winch 1 went from Hodoidu b> 
Aden." — Ijettor in Aliirnarum, March Kk 

J. . 346. 

(1900.— “We scrambled into a lambouka 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage. " - 
I l/rut, SmUhern Arabia, 220.] 

I 8AMBBE, SAMBUB, b. Hiixi 

Bdbar^ sdmhar ; Skt. iamhainL A kind 
! of stag (JivM, ArutoteUst Jerdon ; 
[Blanford, 543 
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elk of S. Indian spoil siiumi ; ghaiis oi j 
liiMigal ; jerrow (Jardo) of the Hima- ! 
lava ; tlie largoiil of Indian slugs, and | 
ff)und ill all the large forests of India. 1 
Tlie \\'ord IS often applied to the soft 
leal her, soiiiewliat reseinhling cliainoi'' 
l(alher, prej>ared from I lie hide. 

— “. . . Our usual clu t was of 

spot ted doer, Sabre, wild Ilo^rs and « >nie 
tunes wild Cows." — J-'n/i i , 17.'. 

[IMIS -“Hero ho s.iw a nmnlier of doci 
.iikI four liitye sabira or aainbooa. ouo eon 
siilrnilily hitJtrer than an o\ " - hmn: 

III f'liihrA, O/. Mnn. 2nd ed. ii 400 ] 

1 - “The skin of the Sambre, when well 

j'lepamd, forms an i-xeelleiit material foi 
111 " liulitary aceoutremonls of tin- soldier^ 
of the natoe Pow oi's " " J/a/f a///#, (’•iihnf 
/in/ Id, 1. 0. 

l!KK). - “The Sambu sni^- whith Lord 
PowiTsisiurt turned out in his ^'leiis. . . .” 

Sjiit Uiltti ^ Deeemlicr 1.", p 1 

SAMPAN, N A kind of small 

I'oal <»r skill 'I’he word apjiears to lu- 
.lataiiese and Mala\ . It nnisi hate 
lieeii adopted on tlie Indian shores, 
lor il was pu ked up lliere at aiieailx 
date hy the Porluguese ; and it is now 
mrrent all llirough ihe furlhn Hast 
[dhe Fremh have adonled the Anna 
mite form h/za/ata.l Tlie word is often 
Slid to lie oiigiiialiy (’liiiiese, '.'loupan,' 

- ‘three hoards,’ and this is jiossihle. 

It IS eertaiuly om* ol the most ordiiiarx 
Words for a boat in t'liiiia. Moreov- r, 

XX « learn, on tin* aiitliority of Mr 
K. (\ lliiher, that theie is another 
kind of boat on tlie Vangt.se wliuli 
IS tailed tvH-paji, Mixe board.s.’ tides 
hoxxever say.s : “ From tlie Malay mm- 
p<c/ = tliree luvirds” ; but, in thi.s tliere 
IS some confusion. The xxord has in* 
such ineainiig in Malay. 

l.MO. — “My coiTi]uiuion said, ‘What 
tnuatiH then might there he for going tti thl^ 
island 1 " They an.sxx'ered : ‘ That it xvan | 
neeoHHary to piirelias*^ ii obiampana,' that ' 
IS a Nnmll voiwol, of whicii many are fount! 
there." — Varthrmu, 242. 

IMG. — “They (the MtxjrH tif Quilacare) 
perfonn their vttyagOH in Minall vessels which 
they cull ohampazut." — liarbtma^ 172. 

c. l.MO. — “ In the other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there was not tme esoatied, 
for (^uiay J*aniati pursued them in n 
ChampaiUl, whioh was the Boat of his 
dunk. — 7*/wfo [Cogan, p. 79), orig. eh. lix. 

1.552. — “. . . Ohampanas, which are a 
kind of small vessels.’ —Ctutiinheda, ii. 76; 
[rather, Bk. ii. ch. xxii. p. 76). 

1G13. — “And on the beach called the 
Ba/jirof the Jaos . . . they sell every sort of 


provision in nue and grain for the Jaos 
morohunts of Java Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing provisions from their 
junks and shijis in their boats or Cham- 
penaa f which are little skiffs). . . ." — Ovdinko 
df Krfdia, 6. 

[1622.— “ t WDS thought fytt ... to 
try in up a China SampiUl to goe with the 
fleete. . ." — /Juch\ 1/iani. Hak. Soc. ii. 
122.J 

164H. - In I 'aw Splllm'ym'st Voijag^ wo 
h.'n<‘ Champane, and the still more odd 
Champaigne. [See under TOPAZ.] 

1702. — ‘Sampans being not to be got x^c 
«ure forced to send for the yarah and 
I'jiton’s Ijoiig-boaks." — MS. VnryfimondnK r 
III 1. Ojh‘ fmm Chino. I'ortoi u (at (ihusan), 
•Ian. 6. 

c. nSS. — “Some made their escape in 
pmxvs, and some in sampans.”— J/nw. qt a 
Muldu Familij, 3 

“The harbour is croxxdcd xx*ith 
mon-of-x^ar ainl trading xesscls . . . from 
xcssi-l- of several hundred ton.s burthen 
<lown to little hshing iKtafs and passenger 
sampans."— Il’a^/ao, Ma/un AnhI/t. ‘21 

SAMSHOO, s. A kind of urdeui 
sjunt made in (’liina from ncc. Mr. 
Babel doiilits thm being Chinese ; but 
aeiording to WelK Williams tlie name 
Is ‘tlirice tin^d’ {Gtiidi\ 220). 

‘l)i.stilK*d ln[iior’ is s/u/o-sjm, ‘tired 
liquor’ ('omj)are Germ. Brantwem, 
ami XXX beer. Strabo says: ‘Wine 
the Indian.s drink not e.xce]»t xxdieii 
‘.acriticinp, and that is made of run 
Ml lieu ot iiarlcy ” (xv. c. i. § 53). 

1G84.— “ . . . sampsoe, or Chine.se Beer." 
— Vfi/riitifn, ix, {( hi na) 1‘29. 

[1G87 — “Bamshu." See under ABBACK.] 

1727 — . . Bamshew or Rice Armck." 

-.1. Jiaiuiltviu n. 222; [ed. 1744, li. 224]. 

c. 17.52. - “ . . . the jieoplo who make 
the ChinL'iir brundx called Bamsu, lix'o like- 
xMsoiii the .‘lulmrbs." — Oxhiri's Vntfagr, i. 235. 

[185‘2. - . . samsboe, a Chinese inven- 

tion, and which is distilled from rice, after 
thence has been jx*rniitted to foment ('’) in 
. vinegar and xvatcr." — AVo/r, Rrxidyncf 
,» Siam. 7.5. • 

SAimAL, SANDLE, SANDEBS, 
SANDAL WOOD, s. From Low 
Ijalin sant^ilum, in Greek irdyraXont 
and in later Greek adnSayov ; coming 
from the Arab, sandal, and tiiat from 
Skt. chandana. The name proixerly 
belonga to the fragrant xx’ood ot tlie 
Santalmu album, L. Three woods 
bearing the name santalum, white, 
>elloxv, and red, were in officin^uae 
111 the Middle Agi^. But the^bnie 
Red SandnhviMid, or Red Sanders, 
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has been lone ait]>l]ed, l>oth in English 
and in tlu- Jnaiau \ernacularH, to tho 
Wood of Dterocariiuii fantahun^ L., a 
tree of S. India, tlie wcKid of ^hich is 
iii(»dc»rons, but vhicli is valued for 
viinoiL'* |•u^]K^w*s in India (nillar>, turn- j 
ing, and is ex]»ort(*a as a dA»*-j 

witod. Arcording to Haubury and j 
FJiU'kiger this last was the t^tnuhrs j 
so much UM'd 111 the eooktr\ of the ; 
Mnldle Ages for eoloiiiiiig s'liiees, &i‘, 
III the ojtinion of thoM- authorities it 
1 '' doul'tful AN hether the re(l sandal of 
the iiiediexal nhaiiiiaeologists was a 
kind of the real odoious sandaI-Avof*(l, 
oi was the Aiood of J*tnui It 

is |»o.ssihle that Mimetiiiie^- the one and 
soiiiet lines tin- othei was meant. I'oi 
lui the oiM- hand, evek in modern 
limes, w'<- tind Milhurn (see hi low > 
S]teaking of tlie three (olour- of tin 
real sandal wood . and on the othei 
hand we tind Matthioli in the Ibth 
(•entur\ sj.eaking of the led windal as 
inodoious 

It has linen a <|mstion hoW' tin 
Mthtalnut eame to be . 
tailed samlal-woo<l at all We nia\ 
suggest, as a jKissible origin of tlii‘>. 
the fait that its jiowder “mixed with 
<»il is used lor hathiiig and rmrif\ing 
the skin” (Drxinjy s.a.), mmn i 4 > the 
Hue fumdal wood |iowder als.i i.*, u.*»ed 
111 the East 

1 fdfi \?i(l from tlie reTnot< r rtjp'ioiis, 

1 <,f 'I'/iiiiMUt lit. (I othtr plnee- of 

exjiort, the iinjiorts to T(t[irol,aim are xilk, 
lilo<ihW<Krfl, tlo\»jh, BandAlwOOd lr^apiayrj\ 
and HO fort li . . in ^‘ivhoti, , 

flxAvni. 

1298 — “ Kiitoru H.'K’Liey ijue cmi \h\i. 
a arlireH de Randal vrnnoille tiiihi grant emin. 
sunt les arfirerj duH nosire eontriV . ft 
il cn ont huiH come rio-j ri\uiiH d'antrti 
arbre« HauvnjfH.”— J’ltln, (jeog. 'I’ext, 
eh. cxci. 

c. 1390. — “'I'ako jKiwdcred nee and IkhI 
it in ulnioiid milk . . . and colour it auti 
SaimderB. Itecilie quoted he Wrujht, 
JUfmenln Munn^rKy Ll., Jk'iO. 

l.^M BanUl done croist ch lnden : 

OnentaiuH ot OccidontaloH ; on grandun 
Foreat*, ot fort oupKjHHOH. II h'oii treuuo . 
tn>iM : maiM lo phn) fMisle ok! le j 

nioillcur : lo blane apros : lo rougu ust mis , 
ail doniior rune, jamreo iju'il n’a aucuiio 
fxleiir : nmiH Ioh deux premiers Montont fort 
\HHi,"—MtUthioli (olfl Kr. vernion), Itv, i. ' 
eh. xix. I 

lfid3.— “The gruWH about Timor, | 

which produccH the laiyeat (jiuiutity, and it | 
in oall^ chnndma ; and hy thiN name it | 
M known in all the recrionit alxnii Malaca ; 
and the Aralai, Iieing who carried on 


the trade of thoHo jiurtH, comipted the 
word and called it aandal. Every Mcxir, 
whatever his nation, enlls it thus . . 
ifurcta. f. 18.S( He proeecilH to speak of 
the aandalo ttrvulho a.M quite a different 
product, growing in 'reniihsenm and on tlu- 
( ’onimandel ( 'oast. 

ir)S4 — . . Bandales wild e from t'oelun 

SandaleB domcstifk from Mulacfu . . . 
Il'Mi. jUmi’tl, in Jliill. li. 412. 

1613 - . . certain reiiegiule (‘hnstiaii'> 

of the Huui ihIiitkI along with thf MooP', 
eallod 111 the HolliinderH, who thinking it 
wjf. a fine o]>]Kirl iitiit_\ . went oii<‘ tune vcitli 
tMe vewU and another tune A\ith sc-Aen, 
:ig.iin*«t the* '.•od furl at a time when iiio^-t 
of the peo|>|i‘ . . were gone to Scjlor fi i 
tlic- Bandal trade )>a vcluch lhe\ hud the w 
Imng.' Jt'ifiirrii, Itmuhi. 723. 

lt>l,^ — t ‘oiiiniitti’t to priM lire the I’v.ii 
inoditif'' reel .niiiiendi d h\ < 'apt ^ari.*> !• i 
.l.'ipun, xn pietiire*' of x'liri, sli i I, 

‘-kin-, Bandera wood. ' .sioa.s/ io v. i. 

IS];*. _* When llu' tr'-en ar« felled, tlie 
h.iik IV t.dvi n oft . tlii \ are th« n etlt into 
billetr., iiiid hiiru d III .1 dr\ plai e for tvo 
inontliN during winch period the wliiteant-' 
will eat the <nt( i XM-od without tc»ni-hing 
the aandal; it e* then taken up and 
-orttci tM< three kllidh '! lie d«'e)KT tin 
4*«»)(eur, the highc r the peTfiiiue , and hiMu e- 

th> mere h.iiit.h hohu tinie’» dixidc aandal mte 

•e-d \e*!low. and white . hut thene are all 
ddlere-nt hhtidiv of the M.un*' eolieiir.' 

1 21»1 

l''2re "Kiiiwreop preifiorlx ItKD Baun 

dera, i- pneduei-d ehn llx on the* t’oromandi , 
( eeiLsI, wtieiiff It huK Ilf xearv hi*en in 

{eorttd in < eitiMder.khle i|Uaritii X to Kriglaiid, 
where it IV ciniiloxed in dyiiing It 
ceiiiHis in nuiml hillelv of u tlnekish imI 
eeilour on the outHulc'. a deep hrightei n'l 
within, with a wuix gnun . no niiic-II or 
taste.”— y ted. cd. IH'i,^, p. 219 

BAND0WA7, m)> A Hiwii "1 

Arukun, tlie lUiriiie.Ht* mime of wlmli 
iH llt(f7nlvr (Siiiiil-W'e'X for wbit h -m 
etMiiologA (‘ II 011-1 leti .imi a lol’ie- 
s]»oii<liiig legend are iiiveidetl, as usual 
[see IhsniKili iitiuttrrr^ ii tiOCI]. It ''' 
ijiiitf possilele that, till' nailie 
..m-ieiil, and ie|M-esi'nl«d by llm 
of l*H)leni\. 

- “In eroHsiiig the milf of Bcug'd 
Uiurc iirr.N«c n storm which dis|>enMjd them 
111 such a manner that N'urtin Affoiiso 
found hmiKclf ulonc, with liis ship, at tlm 
island culled Nugaiuiilo. oppcisite the tos’ij 
of Bodoe, which IS on the niHinliind, and 
there was wrecked ujHin a reef . • 
Hama, IV. ii. 1. 

In 1. ix. 1, it is oallod Btdoe- 
1696.— “Other pliuieB along this t'e«s< 
subjected to this King (of Arraoan) nre 
( brewteria, BmIoA, /tifw, and Pitrt i/tVOtn**- 
—Appendix to Ovingtony p. 663. 
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SANOUIOEL, B. TliiH IS u term 
(j»l mntfutceif) often used liy llie 
I'oi'tugTit'se writers on India for u 
knul of iiout, or sinnll veMel, used in 
\\\iv. We are not aide to trace any 
nii^uii in a vernacular w«)rd. It is 
|ii vlia|is fjikeii from llie similar ]U‘o]iei 
iMiift* wlinh IS the suh)ect ot the iicAt 
.iitlile. ['J'his .sUpfKMJtlon IS renrlered 
|)iMi'liially < (U'Uiin tiom the «|uut;Ltioi) 
I'oi'j ^Ml'iniuenjiie helow. t in uisliefl 
'i'\ Mr. Wmte\\a\.] I'duleau j^nes 
‘ Saaguicel; termo <hi India He 

liinw i'liiem de enihai e.icao ]»e»jiiena 
() "fUe n<i (osl.i d.i ln<ha pai.i <lar 
<il(.iiisi; aox jtaio'' di)" ‘to 

l:I\< ' hii'-e to llie junw^ot the Moors.’ 

l.’-l-. “■ Ih re \ iMif \ , 1 ' 111 a "luji, the 

M -loliii, ^^hi(h UH" Imilt 111 Qamguic&r. - 

I". t 'ill hi.. |i. !*!< la .1 letter of 
. 4 ( 1 . l.M't, he ^Iinex tin ‘'|K‘llei^'‘ to 
(panigicar 'I'h« n .ire I||.II|\ (ilhei j.aHsiues 
111 I lie Niim writer whuh make it iirm'tie;ii)\ 
K'lTam that Sangnicels were the M)H.sds 
Im It at S.m|.'iiuer | 

“The Comle (rr.iueisi.o da (Jama) 
.1 Ofi U)»m(l all the Winter I'j \ . ) in reform- 
ing' the tieet- . and as the time came Oil 
Im launinated his lirothei ]l. hui/ on (oima 
t'l lie ( 'ii|itjiin- Major of the Indi.ui .seas for 
tin eNjioilitioM to \luliit»ar. and wTote to 
li.iv.oni to ei|ui}. siv \er\ lijxhi Sangiiicels 
11 ' I ordin*' Ui iUHtnii’tioiih wliuh should he 
^'iM'ti hj SeluiKtiun liotelho. a man of preat 
ixiieneritt in that enift . 'I’ho.se onlerv 

''i fe piveii hy the (’ouni Admiral hoeaiise he 
iM'neived that hip Meets were not of usi to 
rtiiid eoiivovs, ainl that it was lipht vessels 
Ilia tliehe alone wlni h could eutch the |inriu»» 
and ve.sHels of the piiates . . . for these 
esc.iped our Meets, and pot hold of the mer 
cliant iea.sol.s at their pleasure, durtiup m 
•'ind out, like Iipht horse, where thev would. 

■ . CoKlii, Jioc, XII. li\. i. eh. j6. 

hiorj.— “ And Hucinp that 1 am infonued 
tiiat . the iiicunuoiia of certain pirates 
t'lio still inle.st that coast iiiipht ho pro- 
'eiitod with iuMN n]i})urutii.s and oxiHiiise. if 
"u had liphl voMHcls which would tie more 
utlectivo than the foiiit.H ami palley.s of which 
the Meets have hitherto lioori corniKMod, see- 
ing how the unemv une their BAnguloeU, 
which our Hhipn and palleya cannot overtake, 
i enjoin and order you to build a quantity 
‘>f lipht voKiselH t«i ho oniployotl ni puurdinp 
the eoant in place of the Moot of palloyn and 
fointsi. . . - /ying'n Lfttn' to Ihm AffoMo 

de Vastru^ in LftTvs dot Mi»n'fleif, i. 26. 

fl612.~Koo under OALUVAT, b.] 

1614.— "Tho eiffht Malabaresque Ban- 
ffUiotls that Francis do Miranda despatched 
to the north from the Imr of (hai wont with 
throe chief cuptainH, each of them to com- 
mand a week in turn. . . ."—/ItHXuriv, Deoada, 
202. 


8ANGU1CEB, SANOUEgA, 
ZINOUIZAB, &c., n.']). Thin la a 
place often mentioned in the Portii- 
f?iie.Me nuiratives, h.s very hostile to- 
the Gf>a Gii\ eminent, and latt.erly an. 
a great ne.st ol corsair.s. Tills appeara 
to he SnmjameAhvfir, Lit. 17 9', formerly 
a port ol (’jiiiaivi oil the River Shostrh 
and standing 20 mile.s from tlie moiitli 
of that rivei. The latter was iiavig- 
jiMe for large \essels uji to Sangaiu- 
csh\ar, hut Mil 111 11 the la.st M) years 
h.is hi'come iiu]ia.ss}ihle. [The name 
Is derived tinm Skt mugaiuit-lsvam.^ 
‘Siva, Ijord of the river confluence.’] 

l-MM. Passing this river of Dabul and 
going along the const mwards (ioa you hud 
.1 iiur tailed Cingui^ar, innide of which 
tlierc Is a pl.-icc whero there is a traffic in 
tiianv wares, and whtMc untor mun\ vuasuls 
and siiiali /viiihuruf (Saxnbook) of Malabar 
tti soli what they bring, and hii} the products 
of the countr\ . 'I’ho plac e is peopled hy 
MtMirs, ami (4ontilcs of iho aforesaid King- 
thiiotif D.itpiom” (Doccan). — liarbnsti, Lislion 
fd. j. -JHIJ. 

ITsiS “ Thirlj -live leagues from (tuou, 
in the middle of the trulf of the Mahibara 
there runs a l.irpe nvor called Zamgizara. 
This river is well know’n and of great 
renown 'I'he bar i.s bud 'ind very tortuous, 
but aftiT loll get within, it makes umenda 
for the diMi< ulti«>s without It runs inland 
for a groat distance with groat depth and 
breadth.’ - lie (W>o, /‘rimnro ftotnrv^ 36. 

UifKT— De Ikirro.s- calls it Zingagar in 
II. 1 1, and Bangapa in I \ . i. 14. 

IfiSd “There is a Haven belonging to 
those ryvers (rovers), distant from Goa 
alHiut 12 miluR, and is culled BanguiBeo, 
where many of thixso Hovers dwml, and 
doc so much misehiefe that no man can 

I Misse l)y, but they receive some wrong 
>y them. . . . Which the Viceroy under- 
standing, nrtqiared .an nmiie of lb Foists, 
over which he made chiefe Cuptaino n 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don lulianes 
Moacharenhas, giving him exproaae com- 
mandomont first to goe unto the Haven of 
BanguiMU. and utterly to raise the same 
downc to the ground."— /.iwWiofm, ch. ; 

[Ilak. «t>c. ii. 170). 

1602. — “ Hoth these projects he now began 
to put in O' edition, sending all his treaBurea 
(which they .said oxcooded ten millions in 
gold) to the nvor of Sasguiow, which was 
also within his jnri.sdiction, being a seaport, 
and there embarking it at his pleasure.’’— 
Covto, ix. 8. See also Dec. X. iv. : 

“ fioir 7>. GUeanett Masoarmfuu arrived 
ui Mafrftar, and hvtr he entered ike river qf 
Buguioar to ehaettee the Naique of (hat 
place; and of ike dieatter t’n iMtcA he met 
hie death." (This is the event of 1584 
related by Linsohoten) ; also Dec. X. vi. 4 : 

Of the things that hastened to D. Jenm/gma 
Atasearenhas in Afalaoar, and hmo he had ii 
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meettn(f iriOi the Xamortn, and rujore ^ifoce ertth 
him , ami hair he brought destruction on iht 
Nauiuc of Sangnicer. " 

1727 . ' ‘‘There is an excellent Harlmur 
for Shipping 8 ljeague .<4 to the .Southward of 
habul, called Sailguseer, hut the Country' 
about l»einp inhubitod b} JiafKirecs, it is not 
frciiuonted ." — A /laim/toii, 'ed. 17 * 14 ] i. 244 . 

SANSKRIT, s. The name of tlie 
clu'-sical laiiguape of llu* linihniuu.s, 
Sdvi^kntn^ iiiuaniiip in tliul lanpuape 
‘niirified’ or ‘ jicrfetled.’ Thi.*^ 
ob\ loii.sly at lirst oiiIn an ejutliel, uinl 
It IS nut of Very aiKieiit u.se in this 
specitio application. To the iJraliniaiis 
iSanskril Mas the blahha^ or lunpiiapt*, 
and had no jtfirlicnl.ii name. 'J'hc 
word Sanskrit i.*i hv llie ]irol<»- 

crainiiianan Fanini (s(»me teiiiunes 
hpforc (’hri'.l), hut not a*- a deno- 
mination of tile lanpuape. In llu* 
latter sense, how hotli ‘ Sainkrit ' 
and ‘I’laknt’ (Praent) are iiM-d in 
the Itniidt Sdiiihtti of Vaifdiamiliira, 
e. A.D. 504, in a chaptei on omens 
(Iwxvi. 3), to which Pio{ KernV 
translation doe*, not extend. It <x<ui'* 
also in the MnchcKlntlntihi, trans- 
lated hy Prof II. II. Wilson in his 
Jhrulu Tlientri, under the name ol 
ihe ‘Toy-cart’; in the works oi 
Kninririla Ilhuila, a writer ot the 7th 
<eutury ; and in tlie Pthiiulifd Sikshd, 
ii metrical treali.se ascribed by tlu 
Hindus to Pan nil, but really of com- 
]»aratively modern origin. 

Then* is a curiously i-ailv mention 
of Sanskrit by the Mahomiiiedan jioet 
Amir Khusru of Delhi, whnh is 
4jUoted below. 'J’he first luentmn (to 
oui knowledge) of the word in anx 
European WTiting h in an Italian 
letter of Su-ssetti’s, addressed from 
Malabar to liernardo Duxun/ati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few’ words on the subject, of this 
wiiter, .show much acumen. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the w'orks of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these It is often called (tramloinr^ or 
the like, from graNtha, *a book’ (see 
OBUNTH, OBUMTUUH) i.e. a book of 
the cla-ssical Indian lit.erature. The 
term Sannkrit came into familiar iiw* 
after the investigations into tliis 
language by the English in Bengal 
(viz. by Wilkins, Jones, &c.) in the 
last miarter of the 18th century. [See 
Macaonell, Hut. of Sumkrit Lit. ch. i.] 


i A.D. a; f — ** Muitrnia. Now, t/i mo, then* 
i are two tbiiigs at which 1 cannot choose but 

• laugh, a woman readinj; Banikrit, and :i 
iii.'in singing a song : the woman 

like a young cow when the rope is first 
passed through her nostriln ; and the man 
wheezes like an old I'andit rejieating hi** 

; btuid-roll ." — Tht Ttnj-Cnrt, E.'l'. in WUmii'x 

• xi. tiO. 

A.D. 1 / t — " Tliree-und-sixt) nr four-niid 
■ "ivty sound*, arc there onginnllv in I’nikni 
; (PRACRIT) exen a.>« in Sanskrit, as^biiiglu 
; b\ the SxaMinibhu." — l‘rniiultia Siiihu, 
i|iiiiU‘d in 11 •bn'^ hill. Studmi (1858), iv. .'54^. 

Jtnt sec also s Aiiul'iu \’oi Itsinn/* n 

, .1‘'76). p. 1<»4. 

‘ 1318. — “ lUit there is niiDtlier langniip**, 

nn»re select than the other, which uU tin 
; Hrahmuns nne Its tmnn. fnim of old i> 

: Sahaskrit. .md tin coinmon peoj^le k.nnx 

ii'illiing i>f It .luili hhusiCi.m IJfutt, i\\ 

If.Sd. - “ Sitni> scritti le loro srienze tlitle 
in iiiia liiigun ehc dinianduno SamsCTUta, 
t In- xiiol ilire ‘ bene artieoliitji ' • tlella »|uale 
M ha Tncnii>nji •niandn fiisse ji.irlata con 
axere (com lo <lus i iiicMiione .'iiil i< liismmi 
linpuninla eome noi la greea e l.i l.itinri, c 
\i jKMigono Uiolto niaggioi tenijw), si eln 
in uniii o / sene faniio padioni . et ha la 
lingua <l’.)ggi molt e Cose efunum ion i|uella, 
eellu •piaie suno molli de' nostn noun, e 
|Ml•*uelllarnlente do numen il ti, 7. 8, e 9, 

!ho^ el altn a*sai " - SutArffi, extnicted 

.•I Jh ti,ib*nnifif^ ,'<fonii, Ac , I.ixoriio, 187.’'. 
‘221 

e. 1590. “Although this coiitiirv (Kaih- 
II Ir) has a j»eculuir tongue, the fsioks of 
knowledge aie Sanskrit (ot Sahaiiskntl. 
They also ha\e a vxntlcu eliuniclor of their 
own, Willi whiih lhe> write thnir Usiks 
'file Hul*sfjiMfe which they ehielly w*ritc 
' iijKin IS T’i'm, which IH the luirk of a tree,* 

’ which with u little pains they iiiiike into 
i leaves, and it lasts for xears. In this way 
I ancient IsKiks have Is'cii wntteii thereon, 

I and the ink is sucli that it cannot licf w'ushcd 
. out.”— Ji/< (orig.), 1 . ji. 5lt3 : jcfl. .furrrtt, ii. 

;:gi). 

10‘23. — “ 'Phe .lesuites conceive that the 
, llnimeiies are of the disjiersion of the 
Israelites, and their Huokes (called Sames 
I Cretan) dini somewhat agree with the 
j SenptunsM, }ml that they undonitand them 
j in»t. Purthns, Ptfgniiiiigf, 559. 

I lt»5].~ “. . . Mouri signifies the Sun in 
I Samscortam, which is a language in which 
I all the mysteries of fleathendom are written, 

I and which is held in esteem b_> the Braniines 
just us Ditiri iR among the Jxiurned m 
> Kiirope. Jtogrnuf^ 4. 

In Mumc of the follow ing (|uotutiou8 
wc have a form which it i.s difficiill- 


to account for : 

e. 1666 .— “ Their first niudy is in the 
Hanaolit, which is a language entirely 

* or the hln'li-tn‘n, Haiisk. Ihurja, JMula Bln>i- 
jsittru, Wull., till' »‘.\lullatriK uutoi liurk of wtilcli 
In cal Its I to;. 
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(lilTi-rotit from thu ctnnriuui Indian, him] 
\vliu-h IK oiilv known by the /‘tnrttfA. And 
till'* IS that 'J tinpuo, of which Father Kirrh^r 
hath jnililiHhed the Aliihaiict received from j 
K.ither liiHi. It 1 H Called HailBCnt, that is, 
ii jmre LiinptUif^e , and because they boliovo 
tins to be the Tonpuo iii which (iod, by 
rtuMiis i)f lirahnui, gave them the four 
<sr. VEDA). which ti icy esteem .'vie; 
till V call it a Holy and I>M'inc Jjang^iiag-e ’ - | 

/j Jiii'i, K.'r. 107 |cd. ( 'ointtiihli , 

— • . . who founded these, their 

■\!.ii.ils nor their Sanscnpt deliver not.' — 

J ,.r,. Kil 

1<>S9.— . . the learned ljiniru.ii»e among 
them IS called the Sanscreet. " Otti 4 i/fini, 

I'ilM. — “ Indicus ludus 7'chCipni. sic nomi- 
iiitiis \cteriirn itrachinaiii >runi lingua liuiice 
data SanscrOOt. m'U, ut Milgo, oMhon sono 
(l(‘L'mlia(‘ Calls.! Sanscreet. non .lutiun 
Hanscreet ut imnas reite eum nunMijiat 
Kiiiherus.” — Ih' Ludis ihi‘nff, in 
>iiiit(iifvio JhxK. II ‘^04 

--'■Aiwue all it would be a nutter 
•It general utility to the Coast th.it some 
moil ch.iiil.iiiis should be maintained theie 
foi ilu H.ili* |iur|Hm(' of studvmg tlu .‘yoi.sjt*/ 
tongue \ii' Sanskntse fnof) the he.id ind- 
iiioiher tongui of most ot tin* Kasteru 
l.iiigiiages and once tor all to m.ike aii 
c\.icl translation of the IVdoai or l«iv^ book 
of the Heathen . . .' — I <*l<oto. 

]>. 7'J 

17t>U - *■ They h.ue a leanieil langu.ure 
pel iiliar to themsohoh, called the Hanscrit. ' 

.. 1. oO'J. ; 

177 1 --‘‘ThiK cside they have written in '■ 
tlieir own language, the Shanacrit. A 
tiMUsl.ition of It Is begun under the in 1 
peel Ion of one of the IhkIj, into the 
I’eisi.iji language, and from that into . 
Knglish ir. IJojitifiijt. to L nd fd, 

m *>/np, 1. 402. 

177S. — •• 'Die Jangiiago a.s well as the , 
wiiMen charactoi of Iteiigul are familiar to 
the Aiitivoh . . . and lioth Meorn to be luiso 
deruutives from the Shanacrit." - Orw', od. i 
iNjy. n. r,. 

1782.— “1^1 languo Samscroutam, Siwf- 
Hanscrit UU (rrandmi, cst la plus 
^■teiiduu: Hos earactl*ro,s multiplies donnent 
hcaucuup do fuailite }»ovir expninor hos 
peuseos, CO ijui Til fait noiiinier l.inguo 
divine jmrlc T. I’oiia.” — AVia/iem^, i. 221. 

o — 

“ With JunoK, H linguist, Sanskrit, Grook, 
or Muiik.s." 

J^urguits of Liinxiturr, Ctli od. 286. 

1796.—“ La niadrc di tutto lo linguo 
Indiiine h la Bamskrda, cio^, lingua per- 
pionn, bni dign'ita. Krda opan\ j»or- 
fetla o ooinpita, Sam, aiinul, nmf'uw, o vuol 
<liru lingua tuttu iiisiemo Va dujenta, logata, 
I^rjWta/’^Fra Paolinn, ji. 

SAPEOA, SAF^QUE, 8. This 

'vdivi is used at Macao for wliat we 
fall cash (q.v.) in Chinese currency ; 


and it is tlie word generally use<l 
by Frencli writers for that coin. 
Giles say.s : “From mpek, a com 
found in Tonquiti and CVn-hin-f^hma, 
and equal to about half u pfennig' 
{«^f, Tlialcr), or about oue-isj.vtli of 
a Gentian Kivutye’-” of Rrfcr- 

ina, 122). We laiiiiot learn luiicli 
nbont tins com of Tomjum. Milbiitn 
s.iys, under ‘(Vxlim (Jlima’. “The 
"Illy currency of the loimiry is a 
sort of i.isli, railed sapplca, roiiijio.sed 
< loefly of tuteiiague (see TOOTNAGUE), 
f;«H) making a guav tlii.s is divided 
iiito 10 mace of GO cash each, the 
whole stnmg together, and divided 
by a kiKil at carli mare” (ed 182.'), 
pp. 444-44.")). There is nollimg here 
inconsistent with our ])io])ohed deii- 
\ation, given later on. Mare and 
Sappica are eqii.allv Malay uords. We 
1 an hardly doubt that the true origin 
o| the tennis that conmiiiiiicated liy 
our frund Mr. K. Haber. “ \'er\ 
jirob.ibly from Malay y, ‘one,’ and 
‘a string or lile ol the .small 
I oin railed pirliis ’ Pir}n< ts exqdamed 
b\ ( 'law lui<l as ‘ Small I oin . . . money 
oi cojiper, biass, or tin . . . It >Aa'5 
the ancieiil com ot ,lava, and also the 
only one of ihc Malav.s ulien lii\st .seen 
by the Horl n^nese,’ l*ithii i.s written 
bv Favre prlii MahMs-Knwvah) 

.md is den\ed by him from (.’liine.se 
y»r'-/,*(), ‘cent ’ In the dialect of Gantoii 
pnk is the word for ‘a hiindreti,’ and 
one IS the colloquial term for a 
string of one luindreil cash.” Sapoku 
would then he ])ro])erly a string of 
KK) cash, but it i.s nul ditticult to 
roiireive that it might through some 
niisim(icr.standing (r.r/. a confusion of 
/*»A-a and /aV/iw)have htani Irau.sferred 
to the .single coin. There i.s a passage 
111 Mr. Gerson da ('uiihas i'natnhutimia 
to the Study of I^ortnyuene Xumitnnatien, 
which may .seem at first .sight mcoii- 
' .sisteiit with this derivation. For he 
I .seems to luqdy that the smallest de- 
I nomination of coin struck hv Alhn- 
! qiierque at (hia in 1510 w'a.s called 
cepayQUa, f.r. m the year liefore the 
capture of Malacca, and conseqiient 
I familiarity with Malay term.s. I do 
I not trace' his authority for this ; the 
I word i.s not mentioned in the Com- 
' luentnnes of Allxiqiierque, and it is 
iniile jKKSsihle that the dvhknroH, as 
iheBe small cojqier coins \vcre also 
culled, only received the xiixma ce^uiymui 
: at a later date, and some time after 
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the (RriijKitioTi of MalrtcdJi (.nee Iht I 
i'unhu, }•]». 11-12, and 22). [Hut als«i | 
wee the (|UoUili<)ii of ir)10 from C'orrea 
niidei- PARDAO. I’hiH word 1ms heeir 
discussed hy (.'ol. Temj»le {Jinl. Aiitiij.^ 1 
August 1897, ])]». 222 \\h(> gi\e.s j 

jjUdlation*! esliildi.shiiig the derivation | 
tioiii tlie Malay snyakti. ( 

1 1039 - “It [cu.m, cash) hath a four-Mjuarc | 
hull* thnmgh it, at vhieli tlu*,\ striiip them 
iina Straw , a Strmp <if tw<i hunilred 
I a lied >( 1 /( 1 , IS worth alumt three f.irthiiip'* j 
‘•letlinp, and hve iSf/(Wt>ed together innkt 
a SapOCOn. The .laxiun^', when thi‘> niotiet 
tir-t luinie amonpst them, weie so elieated ' 
with the Noveltj. that the\ would pi\e s)\ 
haP'' of JVj>]»er for ten Sapocons. thirteen 
whereof amount to hut a Crown.*'- Man- 
dt’iohi, I'di/iK/fs, K T. ii. 117. 

1703.— “ Thi- !•« the reason w h\ the Caxes 
are valued s(. little . the\ are jainched in the ) 
middhn and struip’d with little twists of 
Straw, tw(i hundred in one 'Iwi^t. whuh i- 
called Santa, .iiui ns w’ortli nine heniers 
Five Santas tied lopethor make a thous.ind ' 
f W(«. or a Sapoon <7 Bapoconi 
ttl'/fnUh I (»»((/ 7» s, liW. , 

( 1 S.30.— “ The money current in Hah con- i 
KisUs .H(jloly of Chinese jace with a hole in j 
the centre . . They however jait them ; 
U]i in liundreds und thousunds ; two hundred , 
are railed mtnh. and are etiual t<» one rujiee ' 
eo|i|ier, and a thousaud called BapakU, are 
valued at hve TwyanH.''^ SmgnjHtrr Vhiutnclt, I 
June 1630. in M<jor^ Indian Arthip. p. 94. i 

[1692.- “ Thia w n brief history of tin i 
Bapec (more commonly known to un ns the 
cash), the only native eoin of China, and 
whuh iH found every wheio from Malaysia 1 
to .lu])an.” — HtdgmHiti, uj Vumniu, 

157.J ‘ ' i 

SAFPAN'WOOD, a. Tbe Homl ot ; 

Cd'emlpiua Huiifnm ; llie hakltnn of llie 
Arabs, and the Brazil-wood of inedicviil 
commerce. J{i,hIio]i (laldwell at one 
time tliougld the ’'lamd luiiue, from 
which this was taken, to Imve been 
given liecause tlie wood waw .siijiposed 
to come from .JaiHtn. iiumjiliiiis hhvs 
that 8mm and Cnam]jaare the onginaJ 
e.ouiitneH of tlie Suppan, and tpiotes 
from Kheede that in Malabar it wau 
calb d Imjampangan, buggestive ap- 
jiareiitly of a jiossible derivation from 
fVuimjKi. The mere fact that it does imt 
eome from .lajiaii would not (improve 
thm cl(‘rivution any more than tlu* fact 
that turkevH and maize did not origin- 
ally come from Turkey would din- 
jiiove the fact of the birde and the 
grain (pran turco) having got uaniea 
from such a Ixilief. But the tree ap- 
fiears to 1 m^ indigenoiiM in Malabar, 


the Deccan, and tlie Malay Peninsula : 
whilst the Mulayul. shapjmniiaviy uml 
the Tamil shappUy both signifying ‘red 
(wood),’ are ai»]>areiitly derivatives from 
.s/mirti, ‘to be red,’ aiiij sugge.st aiiotlier 
origin as iiioRt nrobable. [Tlie Mmi. 
^ floss, gives Mai. cli(i]^j}annuin^ from 
chdjqnLy ‘leaf,’ Ski. </»(/«, ‘body’: 
'I’aiii, shupptingii'iu ] 'I’lu* Malay word 
Is also siipumi, w IhlIi ( 'rawfurd sup- 
jMise.s to have oiigiimled llie tiadc- 
imme. If, liouever, llie elMiiology Jllsl 
suggested lie «oireit, the void must 
lm\e ]»as8e<l from ( 'out mental India 
U» the Aiiliipi'liigf*. For curnui'j 
]>aiticulais as to tlie names of this 
d\e-wood, and its mi issiiudi's, s,-,- 
BRAZIL; [an<l JUiriieirs note on J.in- 
iliotniy Ilak. Soc 1 121] 

c lfi70 

•• O riio .s.iai‘ ja rlado no Hri'uieui. 

1) C4K.-huii «le Calein)i;« ijiie deii iiiuim 

He 8ap&.o. I hiiriilx), xiihtro c vitimihas 

Lhc u]ierc(>l)cui cclleiroH e iiiuralhiiM." 

(/' . I /»(•(?/, y>cw. dt Molam 

]f>9H. — “ There are likewisi- some Thaiiuiuls 
and . . . Ihi' wuhxI Sapon, whereof also 
much is liroupht from Sum, it is like Hrasill 
to die withall." l.i Imtm , 3(1, ' Hsik Soi , 

I. 120). 

e. HUG — “ There are in this cit\ of (K.t 
(rend Or/m, Judaal, iu]'ital of the kingdom 
of Slain, two factories , one of the Hollundeis 
with pr<‘at eajiital, and another of the 
Enphsh will) lesH. 3’he trade which 1 m«i 1) 
drive IS in deer-.skins, shaproen tappan 
and much silk which lomus thither 
troiii Chineheo and CochinchiiUL. . . ." 

llftftin'd, Jjrcdda, r*30. 

[16ir>. — “ ilinderiup the cuttmg of bac 
cam or bra/.il) wood." — Postrr, iMtfts, in 
l.’iH ) 

I IGIG. — “ I wont to Su|iaii Doiio to know 

1 whether ho would lend me any money ujkhi 
I mtorost, as ||(> jiroiuMod tne ; but . . he 
dr(»vo rue ale with wordos, ofrillg to deli'« 
mo Diunoy foi all oiii sappoil which was com 
in thi.H junk, at 22 «oo( \^t piru." — Coiln^ 
lhari/, i. 206 tl 

1617. —- doll nson and at Judea m 

Siam “are paid llioy can solid a junk well 
hdoi) with eapon, becuusuof its scaroit}. " 
SihHsbiiry, ii. 32. 

lPi2f>.~“ ... a wood to dio withnll ordlcd 
Sapan wood, tho saino we horo call Bnuiill-' 

lUirchaSy Ptfffrimayt , 1004. 

1686. — “Moreovor in the whole Island 
there is a groat plenty of Bmscill wtsid, 
which in Iiidiii is culled lapl-O.’'— 

Put. nisi. f. M. 

17*27. —'“It (the Siam fiouat) prodiufs 
gcKid store of Bapao and Agalu-woodi, with 
(lumlack and Htiuklook, and many Drui^ts 
that 1 know little abmt."— ,*4. Hamilton, u. 
194; [ed. 1711;. 
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— ■' The othur pmductionN which 
lon'^titutcd tho cxjK)rt8 tif the island were 
SapaB wotid to Persia. . . 

CnihfH, II. 54 . 

SARBATANE, SARBACANE, h. 

'I’liM i‘< iKd Aiijflo'Iiidiuri, luit it otteii 
III Firiicli work.s on tin* P'a.si, 
;is .i|»jdi«*<l to Llie ldo\Mii;.,^-t iiIh'*' used 
li\ i.iiuMj.s tnlie'' of tin* Indian Nl.inds 
loi disdiar^Mii^ hJiialL oftsn 

]«)is()m*d. Tin* iiistruniom i-^ 

ll‘'••d aiiioii^ tin* Inlu's of noitlimi 
Soiiili Aiin*ri(ii, and in sonic pails oj 
Mail.ioas( ar. Tlifwoid conies ihioii^di 
liic Span, (t hrtittniii, ^nhittmni, 
liiiKi. also Port. KiirulaitiDui^ He, Ilal. 

I' ihnt,in<l, M<.d. ( il'uck i'afWf'ioTQ.va, lloiii 
lio' Ai. ' iihat>hiiiy ‘a lul*c lui IdowniM 
]*• lids' (a jM*a'slio()!cr in ta<i ') 
l>o/\ sa\siliat (lie i must lia\o l>ccn 
sn'iiidtai in till* Aialiic of ilic S]»anisli 
>'oois, as Pedro di- Akala tianslates 
hiiiftiitn li\ Ai. :uilKitiiu(i. 'I'lic ic 
s* iiil-laiice ol tins to the Mala\ suiupi- 
tan ((| \ is l•unous, though it w not 
t.is\ to sugoest u tiansitioii, if the 
Ai.ihn Worn is, as it apncais, ohl 
Miou^di to ha\c Imm'U iiiiioduccd into 
Spamsli ^'licrc i.s apparciitlx, h<»\\- 
< M 1. no doulit that in AimIik il is a 
I'liiioued word Tlu- Malav word 
Ills to he lornicd directly from ^ 
‘to discharp' from the immtli ' 
h\ a foicihle cXTMi.it ion ’ {('rairliud, : 
M'tl. I hit.). ' \ 

11510 , the fon'e wIirIi Imd iiccoiii 

[oiiied the Kin^r, \ery >'ell ainud, mail) of 
tliuii \Mlh hows, otiiops e.iinin;^ hlowinj^ . 
Iiihfs with )HiiH(iiied iirn'w,-. [/nuaimms vum 

f' hts t ri'iuias. . . oi hufhiHfUn (fut , 

ll.lk SiH’ III. iw.j 

SASBOJI. s. This i.s the name i-f 

stinic eeajion UMe<l in the extreme 
■‘'Oiitli ot India; hut wehaM' not been 
•dde to rusiertain its elianu tei or ety- 
iiiolo^'V. We coiiiectiire, Iiov ever, that 
il in.iy be the long lance or ]uke, 18 
or 20 feet long, whicli wa.s the 
rliaract eristic and forniiduble wcajitm 
t»l’ the Morava OoUeries (m.v.). See 
b'p. Ualdtrrirn 11. of Tinner Aly^ p^. 103 
and fOMtiw ; [Stunrty Mun. tf Tinne- 
50 , exjdanalion is probabJv 

iiicorreRt. Welsli {Military Rem. 1. 
104) defines sarabogies as “a species 
<>1 liark guns, for firing siliites at 
feasts, iStc. ; but not n.sed in war.” It 
has been Hiiggestml that the word is 
simply Hind, drlnyha, ‘a head-load,’ 
and Dr. Orierson writes : “ ‘ Ijadeii 


with u head’ may refer to a head 
earned home on a spear.” Dr. Pope 
writes ■ ^^Sarhoji is not found in any 
I r)ra vidian dialect, as far as I know. 
It is a h)ii(.niyni for Sivaji. Bar^w 
(Korho)-jt LS iionurific. In tlie Tanjore 
1 iijw ri pi j on i t i s Serf < ^ifi. 1 n 1 1 ly thol ogy 
Siva's name is ‘arrow,’ ‘sjiejir,’ and 
‘ liead-biirtheTi,’ of cour.se )»y mete 
iioiiiy.” Mr. Urandt suggests Tam. 

“wai.” “a tube” No 

weajiMii o! the name appears iii Mr. 
Egerlon’s Hnnd-lmik if hutmn /Irmx.] 

1801. -“'I'he h't. Hon. the (rovenior in 
<'t)nncil , , nrrlt T' .iinl direct'^ nil person", 

w hctlier Pul) frar«; (^ee BOLJOAR), ColleneB, 
or oihei iiihu)>iiutiis ftoshesseil ol arms lu the 
l‘io\iiue‘i o! himliRul, Tiuiievelly, Ramiiad- 
ruram, .Sivugaii'^rii, and Miniuni. to deliver 
tlic sun! jiiiijs, ronsistnig ot Mii.«>kets, Match' 
lo(k‘>. Pikes, HiiiguiilN isee GINGALL), and 
Sarabogoi to Lu nt -(’ol. Apnew. . . 
t‘n>i/. In/ Mndni.'- Of«/C , dd. Ist Deer., in 
f 'a'du''/f‘.s Jh^f p. 227 

c. IMM —*• 'those who eairy spear and 
sword have land poeii tin m producing 
ol nee; those healing muskets, 
7 oi/eiev . those hearing the aarbojl, 
/iiAfej.x those heiinug the .xoh/o// (sec GIN- 
GALL), 01 gun loi two men, 14 Latum*. . . ." 

Aiinnitt of th' MitrUcaif. from M<xcL<niif 
Mss, 111 Muthus Jnnr nut, U, 

SAREE, s Hind. MO /. .sdr/ii. The 

Joth vliidi constilnteh the main jiail 
of a woman’s dles^ in N India, wra]>t 
lound the body and then thrown over 
the liead. 

IhUS.' "... likewise they make whole 
pieces or wchl>es ol ihis hearhe, sometimca 
mixed and woven with alike. . . . Those 
wohsure numed sarijn . . ." — Lmschuten, 2S •. 
I flak. Soc. i. %). 

1785. ' “ . . . Her clothes w’ere taken off, 
and a red silk covering (a saurry) put upon 
her.” — -t»rf. if a Suftfc^ in Sitmi- huir, i. 90. 

SARNAU, SORNAU, n.p. A 

nann* often given to Siam in the, early 
pio t of the Kith ctuitury ; i'nnn Skahr-i- 
nno, IVrs. ‘Ncw-city’; the name by 
w Inch Vuthia or Avodhya (see JUDEA), 
the ca]»ital lounilcd on the Menam 
alioiit 1350, seems to have become 
known to the traders of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Hradtlill (J. hid. Arch. v. 
317) has suggested that the name 
(Sh^her-al-7iam, os lie calls it) refers 
to the distinction spoken of by La 
Louhere between the Thai- Pat, an 
older jHMiple of the race, and the 
Thai-A^oi, the 'jieojile known to us as 
Siamese. But this is less probable. 
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We liave still u city of Siam called 
Lophahiin^ anciently a capital, and 
the name of ^^llich apj>ears U» be a 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pura^ 
meaniim the same as Siuthr-i-nao , and 
this inoeKl may ha\e first given me 
to ihe latter name. The Oeriiore of 
> M olo Oonti (c. 1430) is geiierallv 
.-upjKKsed to refer to a city of iieiioal, 
.iiid one of the piv.seiM writer^ liu'* 
identified it ^^lth Lakhnaoti or Gam, 
un otticail name of ^\hKh in tin* 
14tli cent, ^\a> Shuln Hut it is 

jiisi po.ssiMe that Siam the country 
spoken of. 

1442. — “ 'J’he iiilmhitunts of llit* bea-e(»nsts 
arrive here (at Uriiiu?) from the cuiintie.s of 
('hill, Java, Heugul, the eitie^' of ZirhilU. 
Teniisin, Sokotora, Shahr-i-nao . . 
Afniuna::t~il, lU Sat ft JCrix., xn. 429. 

1498.— Xarnauz i-' of Cliristians, and 
the Kill*: i.s (Ihnstiau , it is 50 da\s \o)iipe 
with a fair wind from Calicut. The King 
. . . has 400 elephaiita ol war . in the laml 
is Diu* li WB/.OIU . . . ali<l there is alops- 
wood . . — liotnnid* Vu%n,do fitimit, 110, 

1510. “ . . . Thes said they were troin 

a city called Samau, and had brought for 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and beii- 
scoin, and niiisk."— 212 

1514 ' “ . . . Taunaz/Jiri, Samau, uh .re 
is product all the finest wlute benzoin, 
storax. and lac finer than that ot .Martainaii ” 
— -l^etter of in .loA. .S/i,nn. 

Jtii/iano, App. 80. 

1540.— “. . . all along the roast of 
JJalai/a, and within the l«an<l, n great King 
coniinaiidh, who fur a more lanious und 
rwonimendable Title above all other Kings, 
caimeth himself to be called I ‘if than Satfu. 
Kmper<»r of all Somau, wdiirh is a Coiintrx 
wherein there are thirteen kingdoms, liy 
us comneaily culled Siam" (Siuu). — 

(orip. cup \xxvi.). in p. 43. 

c. 1612. — “ It IS rclatod of Siam, formerly 
called Sheher-al'Nawi, to iihieh Country 
all lands iindor the wind horc wore tnbutiiry, 
that thoic was a King called Pubannia, 
who when he heard of the greatness of 
Malacca Hunt to demand submission and 
homage of that kingdom.’’— A'yam Mohiin 
in J. Jtid. Ajch. V. 4.54. 

1726.-- “About 1340 reigned in the 
kingdom of Siam (then called BJahamouw 
or Soman), a very j»oworful Prince."— 
Vulfiitijn, V. 319. 

SABOKG, fl. Malay, xarmig ; tlir 
Ixjdv-cloth, or long kilt, lucked or girl 
at tlie waist, and generally of coloured 
flilk or cotton, wnjcli fonu.s tin* rbuf 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of dress, 
and the name (mraii) are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 


dreas, Imt is now ti.sed only by .some 
of the people of the south ; r.g. on t)i«- 
coast tii Malabar, when* it is worn bv 
the Hindus (white), by the Mapjiilas 
(Moplah) of tliat coast, ami the 
Labhai.s (Lubbye) f>f ('oromaiidd 
(coloured), and by llie JJ/tf/tsoi (’aiiaia, 
who Wear it of a dark blue. AVith 
the liabbais tlie coli aired t^nrotig is a 
modern adojauui i'naii ibe Malays 
('raw'turd seems to exjdaiii Miriun/ a< 
Javani*se, meaning first ‘a ( ;He m 
.sbealli,' and then a wrap]»er oi gai- 
meiit. Put, liolli Ml tin* Mala\ islaiuis 
ami in ( 'e\ bai. the word is no doubt 
t<iken inaii Ski. Kfio/iu/a, nii'annig 
‘variegated .Mid also ‘ ;i ganiieiit ’ 

(1830 - “ . . the (ball el- sarong, which 
li:e' been dcscriliiMl by Mr Mar'-deii t(t 1 m; 
• imt unlike :i Suits highl.uidei - plaid in 
.ippeurance, being :i pu‘ee <if purty e*iloiirecl 
tldtli, about I) or S feet long, and 3 or 1 
feet wide, '^twed together at the cinb, 
fortuiiig, u*- .some wntero hu\e ib"4»nbud it. 
.1 vside sa< t xMlboiit u bottom With the 
Malniius. till sarong i** Cilbei worn ‘*lung 
ovei file sliiMilder- .!*• n '*iish. or tutked 
rou’»*t flu* vaist ;iiid di'seiMidiiig to the 
ankle'', *«*, as to ctk lost ifu leg" like i 
)H‘ttieout " Join, 1 iHi I 

1S68 - "Me uon a sarong or Mal.iy 
pettu'oaf nml .4, giicii jiickot.’’ — H «//(»(<, 
Maf Aicli 171. 

SATIGAM, 11 p. foimel’h 

and from remote times a ]»ort ol niiu’i 
liade on the nglit bank oi the Hoogly 
It., 3 (f 111. abo\e ( ’al« ultu, but tor two 
and a lialf centuries utterly decayed, 
and now only the .site of a lew lints, 
with u riiMieil mo.sijiie a.s the only 
relniiie of former Miijiorlaiiee. It i*' 
Mtualeii jit the bifurcation of the 
Sarasw.tli channel from the Hoogly, 
and the decay dales from the silting 
nji ot tile former. It was commonly 
called bv I lie PorlugUe.se PortO Pe- 
qneno ((i-t.). 

c. 1340.- “About this time tlio rohclimn 
of Fiiklira broke out 111 Hongiil. Fakhr.i 
and his Huiiguli forces killed Kddur Khi'ui 
((tovoriior of Ijnkhniiuti). . . . Ho then 
plundered the trousury of Lakhimuti, and 
Hucurod {locMeKMion of that plaee und of 
Batginw and Humlrgdnw." — Zid-tui-dni 
lUtnil^ in KHint, iii. 243. 

1535. — “ In this year Diogo Ruliello, fiiiiHh- 
ing hiH term of Horviee oh ( 'aptain and Fiu’tor 
of the Choromnndcl tishory, with heunHO from 
the (Jovornor went to Bengal in a vessel <'f 
hiH . , . and he went well armed along with 
two fniHtM which etpupped with hin own 
inonoy, the Gove.-nor only loiiding him 
artillery and nothing more. ... So this 
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Dmijo llaV»ello urrivod at tho Fort of Bati- | 
gaon, where he found two great Hhi})a of ] 
('.milmya which three doya before had j 
.imved with groat (|unntitv of merchandise, 
si lling and buying : and tliosc, without 
t. inching thinu, he cauaed to quit the fiort 
.111(1 go down tho river, forbidding them to 
( irr_\ on .any trade, and ho al«o aunt ore of 
till- toist.s, witli MO men, to the other jiort 
()l Chatigaon, where tliey found three ships 
loun ihe f'oast of (.'honnnandol, which were 
(Inien .'iw.iv fiotii tlie port. And Ihogo 
K ilii llo sent word to the (tozi! lluit ho w:is 
‘lilt liy the (iovernor witii elioice of j>cjiei 
III war tiiid that lie sliould send to asl. 
the King if he choHO to liberate the (Fortu- 
giiese) prisoners, in which Cft.ao he also w-ould 
hiicratc Ills ports and leave tlu-ni in (heir 
f'lriiier |i(ace. —('urnu, in. Gl 9 . 

(c “ fn tho Sarkitr of Satgdon, 

theie are twn jmrts at a distance of half a 
/ >> Iniiii e.ieh <i(her , the one is Batgaon. 
(he lithe? Mugli: tho latter the ehief : both 
■ire III the jMissesHion of the JMirf>j»ean-. 
Kill'' pc'iiegraiiiitos grow here.” Iih, ed. 
.fftintt, n. rj.". ) 

SATIN, s This is ot .ourse 

I’.iiglisli, not Anglo- 1 luluiii The 
( uninoii denvation [aceoiited l»y Frol*, 
^ikeal (f'o/«ls(’ J^ut. 211(1 e<l. .'sV.J !•< 

\Mtll Low IjJtt. Hiia, ‘silk,’ IjJll. .s’cbb 

MO'h/, ‘a lirisilo, a liaii,’ ihrougli the 
Fort, srfnn. Dr. WelJs Williams (J////. 
I\ih<i, II 123) s;ivs It is pi'ohahlv 
denvcfl o\ out daily Iroin tin* (’liiiiese 

' tail, 1 hough Jiilcnno<iiaU*l\ lliroiigh 
"ihei laiignagos. It i.s line that .s-Van | 
oi IS a coininon (and aiiciont ) i 

leriii for this sort of silk toxttiii' 
lint wv may ivinark that trade-words 
• ido]iled diivclly from the (Miuioso are j 
coinparatively ran- (tliongli no dmihl j 
I lie iiileriiiediate tniii.sit indicated 
woiihl meet thi«i ohjectioii, m<»re or 
less). And we can hardly doiiiit thai 
I he true lenvutioii is that given in 
''iifluni a,n! tin IPuy Tlntlie\\ p, 4HC ; 

' 1/. from ZnituH or Zaijton^ the name 
hv wlii( h (dinaii-cliau (Ohinchew), 
llie great medieval port of western 
trade in Fokieii, wa.s known to western 
traders. We lind that certain rich 
•''lulls of (lama.sk and siitiii were called 
Loin this jdace, by the Arabs, /jni~ 
ffhna ; tlie Siian. an'ytuni (for ‘satiii ’), 
the medieval Freneii zatoiiy, and the 
, medieval Ital. t:eta7n^ afford niter- 
iiiediate steps. 

e. 1350.— “The first city th.at 1 reached 
after crotuiing the sea was Xaitan. . . . It is 
a great city, superb indeed ; and in it they 
make damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin (KmAr/ul-see KINCOB, ATLAS), 

'' hich are called from the name of tho city 
saitflnia.'’ — /hu Ratuta^ iv. 269. 


13.52.— In an inventory of this year in 
Douft (VArcu wc have: “Zatony at -1 ^ its 
the ell " (p. 342). 

140.5. — “ And besides, this city (Saiiiar' 
kand) is very rich in many wares which 
coiuo to it from other parts. From Russia 
and Tartar) come hide.s and linens, and 
from Cathay .silk-stutt.s, tho l*est that are 
iiiiido in all that tegion, especiall> the 
setunis, which arc said to he the bo't in 
the world, and the best of all are those tliat 
arc without pattern .” — Ctnufo (translatod 
nnew— the passage corresponding to Mark- 
hiiiiis .'0 p 171). 'I'ho word setUXU occurs 
n jitMiimlly in < 'luvijo's onginal. 

1440 — In the Lihrv ih iwubelh. Ate., of 
Ciov d/I I'/ziino. we have mention .anioiig 
silk stulTs, several tinio^, of “zetani 

and othi'i kinds of zetani. " — htftn JJectMU, 
iv. .58, 107, Ate 

1441 ‘‘ licfori- the throne (at Rijaiiagar) 
was pi, iced a cic'bion of zaitlim satiii, 
round which throe rows f>f the most e.v- 
ipu-'ilc pearl‘> w’«>rc sewn ” AlKlumt:zfiA-, in 
kUnit. IV. 120. I'l’he ongimil is dar/tpsk-i- 
tnUit hdini/ii at atlas-i-zaitHni ” ; see A'eb ft 
A'»'<.s. xiv. M7d <.^uatrem^^o {ihtd. 462) trans- 
l.Ued ‘ »(/( iorremi tie satin olive,’ taking 
uiituti in It', usual Arabic sense of ‘an olive 
tree.*) Also see Elliot^ iv'. IIM. 

SATRAP, s. Ano, FVrs. kfudiatrttptt^ 
w liicli heconich sdfrt/p, a.'< kh^hdyathiyn 
hccoincs shith Tlic wotd coni(i.s to us 
direct from tlic (jrcok wnt-t*r.s who 
s]u‘ak of Persia. J>iit tin* title oci urs 
not only iu tlie hooks of K/.ra, Ksther, 
and Daniel, but also in the ancient 
inscrijitious, as used by certiiin lords 
111 We.Mtern India, and more jirecisely 
in Siirashtrn or Peninsular (Tiizeral. 
Thus, in a celebrated nisi ription regard- 
ing a dam, near liirnar : 

c. A.D. 150. . . be. tile Muha-Khzha- 

trapa Rudradamau . . . for the ineruase of 
his merit and fnnie, has rebuilt the embank- 
I men! three times stronger.' - In Imti m 
I Antn/n>iri(, Mi. 2il2. 'Fhe identity of this 
I with ^atrufi was pointed out hy .Tames 
Friiiscp, IS.’kS (,/. .1,. .S'w. Jii'ti. vii. 345). 
[There were two Indian .satrap dyna.stie.s, 

I vr/.. tho Wc-steru .Satraps of Saurushtra and 
I (Tiijarat. from about a.D. IfiO to a.u. 388; 
j for w’hieli sec Itajisou and Jndraji, The 
I Wfstti'H Eshafniftas (./. /^. ..I. .S., A'. aV., 1890, 
p. 639) : mid the ^'o^tllern Kshutra|Mis of 
Mathura and the iioighboiinug territories in 
the Ist cent. a.I). Hoc articles by Ra/ntun 
and fndraji in J. K, A. A’., jV. *S\, 1894, pp. 
525. 541. J 

1883.— “ An eminent (Ireok scholar used 
to warn his iiupils to beWare of false 
analogies in philulc^y. ‘Because,’ he used 
to say, ' ffar^Ttft is the Greek for latnp, 
it does not follow that is the 

Greek for mt-trap.”'— Rer. July 14> 
p. 63. 
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SATSUMA, n.p. Name of a city 
ami tin-merly of a ])rinci}iality (daiiim*- 
slii]>) 111 Jrtjian, the iiaim* of winch is 
familiar not only from the deplorahle 
lil t essity of iMimhardni*; it^ lajutal 
K.ij^osmia in 18tj3 (in conscquem c of 
tilt' murder ol Mr. Hit hardht,ii, and 
•Ollier outrages, with the refiij^al of 
reparation), hut iitim tlie peculiar 
•Cl wim- col oil red ]i()ltt‘r\ made tln're 
and iiow’ well knuwii in Ltuidmi shop*'. 

1616.—“! «»k 1 1 lijnt receiietJ sufhtiDii at 
his highlies hands in Jiavii 4 »'e the ptMid hap 
ii. SCO the face ijf s.u- imphtie a KiiiR as ilie 
KiiiC of ShaBhma; i^laroat he .sanhfi. ~ 
^ '•» Is's Ihtu •!, 1 . 4-rt. 

Htl7 ‘ ^ poet lies .ire ^rocii out that the 
or .lapoi) ]il.i\ers rm wlmrosi ptunc 
frttui hcnee for 'I'ushnia to iiieeit the Conan 
;i n I li.iii.su d\as, v>ei‘e sel t»ii l-\ the ua\ 1>_\ a 
lioiiK' of ya-TTO R thee\es, and kild all hoth 
men .and women, f<»i the nione\ they had 
pot ten at Firando ” - -ofl. 

SAUOOB, SAUGOB ISLAND, 

11 . ]i. A famous Island at the month 
oi the noopl> fh, llie site of a 
I iir and jnlonma^e properly t/nm/a 
Sthfurti (‘<he.an flanges’) It Is said 
once to hate been ]iojmhm.s, hut in 
IfiHH (tlie date is elcarl\ wnmo) lo 
have i•eell .swe]it hy a cyclone- wave 
It i“ now’ a dense jungle haunted hv 
t igeri 

Went in <iur itndperos to see 
ye Fapodns at Ba^or, ami retnrtied to w 
ilNHtcr Itiver, wliore wc pot as many o\«icih 
. 1 .. dcHircd.' //«/</•/<, March l‘i , jll.iU. 
>o< , i. dH) 

l(i8-l “.lariief^ Price asHurod me that 
alMuit 40 years since, when ye Isl.irid eallcd 
flnnga Ragur w as mhahltcd, >’< Ihija of 
Island pathered ^eurl> Kent out of it, t«» \4- 
aijioiilit of <dh IjilUs of Kii}ice8 ’’ - Ihoi. 
Doc. Ifc [Hnk. .S<K. 1 . ]72) 

170.'i. - ’Sagore chI line InIi ou il y a line 
I'ap«»de tres-roHjiect^e jiarmi Ich Gentil.s, <fii 
i]h vont on fiolennapo, et oii il y n deux 
Faquors qui y font lour rcHidonce. Ces 
Fiiquom M(,'avent charmer les netos fonK-ew. 
qii'on y trouve en quantiU'. sans «|iioi tl . 
Horoion’t touh lot* jonrw ex]«)fi^^s a uHtro ile- 
voro'/..”- , ji. 123. 

1727.—“ . . ■ anionp the J'aganx, the 
Island SagOT ih aecniintod holy, und pruat 
nundrorx of Jongitu po yearly thither in the 
MouthM of NoiM^nhn- and Ihi-emb^r, to wor 
shii) and wa«h in Salt-Wntor, iho’ many of 
them fall HocrificoH 1xi the bunprj’ TigorK.” - 
-1 IlavnlUniy ii. 3 ; [od. 1744 j. 

BAUL-WOOD, s. Hind, idl, from 
Skt. idla ; the timher of the tree 
Shorea roimstu, Gaert.tier, N.O. Ihptero- 
rar^teae, which i« the mout vahiahle 


Imilduig tun her of Northern India. 
ItH chief hahiULl in the forest imniedi- 
iitelv under the Himulata, at iiitei-Mils 
throughout that region from the 
ljruhma]mtra to the Bias ; il. ahounds 
also ill various more .soiitherli tracN 
hctweeii the ( laiiges ami the (io<laver’^ . 
[The hoiaiiifal name i.s taken liom Sii 
Jolin Shore 1*01 t he jiecnliar haliitat 
of the Sal a.s < oiiioared wilh tlie 'I'imK. 
><ee Fnrt>ijih^ I{nfhln/<1> i>/ I' J Hfitjij | 
It i< siioiip and diiraMe, l)Ul ten 
liea\ t , .so that it • :innc»t he floated 
witliout nioie hiiiix.nit aids, .iiid l^, on 
th.it and othei .iM'ounts, inteiior lo 
t4*ak It fliM s not appeal’ amoiip eighi 
kinds ol timh.-i Ml gun nil iise. mui- 
t lom*d in the A tn 'I'lie mini has hieli 
inlrodiici'd into ('hiii.i, jierliap.s at .i 
leiiioi** ]ii noil. on at < oiini i»f its ion 
net 1 loll with I’liddha’s lii.story, iiini 
It Is known thi'tc h\ tin* Indian nuin. , 
< > !(> ( Hn'f'x II Ilf h(i I on ^lunt'sf iSotiiii 
Jl'orhs, ]». g) 

c. *1.^0. " I, Honoi.ii'lc dll si.'( li> fimiii* 

d’lim ,:r.indi pitit'. it oIm'iss.-iuI a I'tirdf' 
ilch leiiips. jiic.'.i uti!( de junuitrt dans ]< 
nii'title (..Miami il eiit tini tic ennicrlii li ' 
hoinmes. )| sc ploniM-ii d.ins li's joins d ; 
.N'r^.m.i pluV'int entie ileuv arhn 

Salas, il ioiirn.i s;i (etc \crs Ic imi I 
et scijtlormif ' J/uhk,, 7'/, sting. • • 

( I ’(»»/<»•/> s (/» A /V/ llitiniiih 11 

17<»ri — “ 'Phe prodiici tif the country c i. 
s|st.i ttf ghaal tirnliers pi woimI utjiml in 
tt» the l*cHt (»f our oak)" //»//<"/'' 
Hist. Ai’i , 1 200. 

1774. •' 'Phis continued lixu towni'ls 

the end there are s&l and liirpo foroHt trt»es 

/IfM//', in MnrUimii'y 7'ilnl. 111. 

IMIO. “’I'he saul is a xery Molid woo'l 
. . . it IS likewise he.'ivj , yet ny no nieaio 
sti fHiinleriMis UK teak ; ht»lh, like man\ ‘-i 
our ft>rmor wooiIh, smk in frmh wjiUtr " 
Wilhanmnt . V.M. ii till. 

SA7EB, 8YBE, iS:c., s. Hind, troiu 
Arab. a word n.sed lechiiicall' 

foi man\ \eais m tin* Indian account" 
to cover a variclv of ilem.s oi Uixal-i"n 
and impost, other than the Laml 
Keren lie 

Tile Iraiisitioim of iimaiiiiig in Arahn 
words are (oh we have several tilin’" 
liad occiiHion to remark) very ohscuie ; 
and until we undertook the investiga- 
tion of the Huhject for this article (a 
tu.sk 11 ) which We are indebted to the 
kind helt) of Sir H. Waterfield, of lie- 
India Office, one uf the liusicst men 
III the public service, but, as so often 
iiap])enB, one of tlie readiest to render 
assistance) the uhscurity attaching t*> 
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i1k* word aayer in thin seiiHe wus espcci- I more or leas, ior ‘et ceteriis,’ and ac- 
all> great. 1 counting for what we liave indicated 

H.v. wiys : “ In its (iriginal { above erroneous explanations of 
purport Uic word signifies moving, • the word. 

walking, or the wdiole, tlie remainder ; \ I find, howwer, tliat the Index ami 
lioin the latler it came to denote the ■ frlosmry tt- the ReyalatioHs^ ed. 1832 
It luaMiing, oi all other, soiircea of ' (vol. lii.), define'. '^Sayer What 
n‘\«inie aLcruing to the (iovern- nioxe.s. \'ariahle ini])orl.s, distinct 

iiiiiil 111 addition to the land-tax' Irom land-rent or revenue, eoiisistiug 

hi t'.Ki, au-oiding to this explana- of custom.s, tolls, licenses, duties on 

1 lull, the apjilication <»t' the term might meirhandise, and other ariicles of 

h. illustrated hv the .iiieieiit .story jiersoiial iiioveahle ]»n)]>erty ; as well 
i| .1 (iermaii I'rofes'.oi- hMturing on as mixed duties, and ta.x'e.s on liouses 


tinMii\ in tile ]ire-s('ieiitilie period 
111- 1" lepiirted to have said . ‘ K\er\ 
I'l.iiit, gentlemen, is diMiled into two 
[1,1 rts Til lit 1 " tin- loot, and tins is 
Hie n.d of it " Land reienue n.is tht‘ 
r^iol, and all elsi- uas Mlie lest of it’ 

Sii (\ 'I'leNelsaii again, in a pas'.age 
<|U()ted helow, mi\s tliat the Arahie 
Will’d has “ l In- .saline meaning as ' mis 
ii’llaiieiius Neither ot these e\- 
plaii.il i«iu>,, we eouceive, p/in tantm nm 
/ uorinii, 1 -^ I’orreet 

riie term Sayer in the iMh «enliir\ 
w.i' ap]»lied to a \aiiety of inland ! 
iiiipo',|s, hilt esjiei lalh 1<» local and 
iliitrai’y eharp> leMed hy /emmdars 
iiid other iiMiividiials, with a show 
•I aul,li()nt \, on all gocnls passing ^ 
’liMiigh then estates li\ land or w'ater, ' 
sold at markets (bazar, haut, ' 
gunge) C'stalilished hy them, charges ; 
wliidi formed in the aggregate an j 
' iioiiiious hiircleii upon the trade ol 
' 111 * eoiintrv. 

Now the fac t Is ilial in >d’(r two old 
Si-mitie forms h.ive eoalesei-d in sonml , 
ihougli eoniiiig from dill'erent nnits, 
(in Arahic) unir, producing fni'n, 
'walking, current,’ ana mVr, jmcdmiiig 
■'tii ir^ ‘remainder,’ the latter being a 
lorm of the siime W’ord that >ve have 
111 the Biblical Sli^ar-jtuihnhy ‘tlie 
leiiiiuint shall remain' {hamfi, vii. 3). 
And We eoneaMve that the true sense 
<*l the Indian term w'as ‘current or 
customary cliarges ’ ; an idea that lies 
■H the rcMjt of sundry terms of the 
■‘'■■nne kind in various languages, in- 
< hiding our own Gu^tom^y as w'ell os 
tlie dnstoo^ which is so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the (piotation below 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 
1700. 

At a later period it seems probable 
tliat some confusion arose with the 
other sense of scf’ir, leading to its use, 


shojis, bazars, iS:c ” This of course- 
tliio\\'< scmie doubt on the rationale 
of tlie Araluc name as suggested nlioie. 

In a despatch of Ajuil 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, tlie (^.onrt of Direi’tors drew 
attention to the [U’ivate Bazar charges, 
U'' “.I great detriment to the jiiihlic 
« ollcM-tioiis. and a hiirlheii and oppres- 
sion to the iuhahitaiits ; enjoining 
that no or tiinn/i’s should he 

kept np lull sill’ll as jiartic ularly lie- 
longed lo file (Tovcniiiient And in 
such the duties ivi-re to he rated in 
suc’h manner as tlie resjicn-tive jiosilions 
and fiiosiienty ot the diircrcnt disti’iet< 
would anmit. 

In c’onsec|Uc‘nc’e of the.«e inslriic*tioiis 
it w'as ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
c’ommg unde*! the de.sc ripMoii of sayer 
(InUuntah (II. rhalnntiiy ‘in transit’), 
and Ilah-damj (radaree) . . . and 
other opj)ressi\e iinjiositions on the 
foreign ns w'ell as the luleriial trade 
of the eoiinlrv” should he aholislied ; 
and, to jiivNent all ]»retext of iiniistice, 
projiortioiial lied net ions of rent were 
c’ciiiceded to the zemindars in the 
annual c’ollei’tioiis. Nevertheless the 
exai lions went on much its liefore, iii 
detiance of this and repeated orders. 
And 111 1780 tlie Boarn of Revenue 
issued a proclamation declaring that 
any ])ersoii levying such duties should 
he subject to corjioral jiuiiishmeut, and 
that the zemindar in whose zeniiiidaiTV 
such an oUencc might he committea, 
should forfeit liis lands. 

Still the evil practices went, on till 
1790, when Lora ConnvallLs took up 
the matter with iutelligenee and de- 
terniination. lii the preceding year 
he had abolished all radaree duties in 
Behnr and Benares, hut tlie abuses in 
Bengal Projier seem to have been more 
sw'armiug and jiersistent. On June 
11, 1790, orders w’ere issued resum- 
ing the collection of all dudes indicated 
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into the liands of (iovonmient ; luil 
this* amis folloAved aftor a few weeks 
(.Inly 2H) liy an order aboliahinj; 
tliein iiltop’lher, with some exee]>tions, 
whidi Avill he jnvseiitlv alluded t<». 
'I'liis douhle step is exjtl, lined hy tlie 
( iovernor-tieneral in a Minute dated 
.Inly 18: “When 1 lirst jtnijio^^ed the 
iesum]>tion ol the Sayer from tlie 
liiindholdeis, it a]»]ieuied to me ad- 
MSiihle to eontinue the formei eol- | 
lection (the iin.mlhoiisi*d aitnh- ■ 
excejiled) for the current >eai, in 
older that hy the netessjiiv aecouni- 
[we niioht ha\e the means] loi making' 
a fair adju^'tnn nl "t ihe com)»envition, 
and at the sime time aetjiuie suliicient 
kiioAvledue of the ( ullect khi" to enahle 
II- to elite! njton the le^iilation (»f 
them fiom the lommemenienl of the 
» n^uinjj A eat . The eolleitions ap- 
]iear to he '•o numeiou-, and of ‘•o 
intricate a nature, a> to ]Uei hide tlie 
possihilitA ot H'^nilatin^' tlum all; 
and as the estahlishinent ol new rales 
for such article- as it might he thought 
adAuflahle to continue wouhl lenuire i 
much coiiHideration, ... 1 tviom- 
meiid that, instead of continuing tie 
collection . . . lor the current year 
. . . all the exiting artldes of Sayer ■ 
collection (with the exce]»ti<*n oi tin 
Ahkarrv (Abcarree) . .) h<* uu- 
mediatelx aholished ; and that the , 
Collectors he directed to witlulraw 
iheir oftnei^ from the Ounges, Bazars 
and Pauls, ’< ompeiisJitioii being duh • 
made. The Board of Revenue <-ould i 
then consider fui wliat few article.s ot I 
lu.\ury in general con.sum]>tioii it I 
might lie ]»ro]»ei to ieim])OM* a tax. 

'I’lie ()r<!er of ,lul\ 2H aholisheil ' 
“all duties, taxe.s, and collection- 
<-ondng under the denomination of 
Sayer (AVith tlie e\ce])tion of the 
(iovenimeiit and Calcutta (histoms, 
the duties h'Vied on ])ilgnms at On a ^ 
and other jilaces of jdlgrimage,— the i 
Ahkarrif . . . which is to he collected | 
on acMMint ol the (lovernmcnt . . . 
tlie collect ioii.s made in the Gu^es, 
Bazars and Hauls situated Avithin 
the limits of Calcutta, and such collec- 
tions a.s are confinned to the land- j 
holders and the holders of Gunges ; 
&c. hy the puhlished Resolutions of 
June 11, 1790, naintdy, rent jiaid for 
the use of land (ana the. like) . . . 
OT for orchards, pasture-ground, or 
lisheries mmietimes included in the 


saver under the denomination of 
phiilkiir (Hind, phalkar^ from p/m/, 
‘fruit’), huiikuT (from Hind, lutn, 
‘ fore.st or luisture-ground ’), and jidkur 
(Hind. /fi/Avtr, from jal, ‘water’) . . . .” 
Thase liesolutions are jirinled AVith 
Regn. XXVIl. ol 1793 

r»\ an order ot the Board oi Ke\euu( 
of A]uil 28, 179<), corres]»ondeiice re- 
garding Sayer Avas ^eiianited from 
‘Jjaiid liexemie’, and on the Ullh 
iilnn the Ahkarrv wa- scpaiatelx ri*gu 
latcd 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
a- Lain! liMtiiue in Bengal seems 
lia\c im liidefl both Sayrr and Ahkariif 
<loA\ii to the Acets. ]»resented to Barlia- 
ment in 179(5 lii the “Ahslrad 
Statement ol Beempts and Dishiir.si 
niciil- of the licngal (Joverninent ” 
toi 1793-9<1, the “ ( 'oll«*ct ions undci 
head of Syer an.i Al'kiiir\” amount 
to lls lO.hK/J.VI In tile Accounts, 
printed in 17{»9, lor I791-r) to 179(5-7, 
the “ Land and Sayer lieAenues” .in 
given, lull Ahkfiti 1- not mentioned 
Aliailig tin Beieijd- and Dlsluiise 
melits ior 1H()().I ap]>eais “Syer Col 
Ie<'tions, including Ahkaiee, 7,81,9*20 ” 

Tin •'e lorm- appeal to liave remaincil 
111 tone <lo\\n l" 1833. In the a< 

< ouiits presented m 1834, from 1828. ti, 
to 1831-‘2, with Estimate for 1832 3. 
Lund He\enue is given .sejiarately, and 
next to it Syer and Ahkaree Revenue 
Excejit that the snelliiig was altered 
hack to S'a//cr and AUcurry, this n- 
maiiicd till 180(5. In 1807 the a' 
couiit.s for 1804-0) showed in .st‘parait^ 
lines,-- 

Ijilid ]ie\unui;, 

Emiml- lliitieH, ill CalfUtUi. 

Bayer fie von no, 

Al»karr> ditto. 

In the acemiTit.s for 1861-2 it hc- 
cjiiiie — 

(jind Boviamo, 

Sayer muJ MiHuullaneouH, 

Alikiiree, 

and ill those for 1863-4 Bayer vanished 
allop'ther. 

’^riic term Sayer has heeii in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well oh u‘ 
Bengal. From the former we give an 
exum)>ie under 1802; from the latter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in tlie Bengal 
accounts for 18ft8-59 will exeiiijildy 
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I In- Hi)]>lirati()H »»f Sayer in tlie more 

riMfiit liiiH-s (if its maintenance : — 

I 'lull t lit’nqal, litluiT aiiff Onmi 
S.ilt' of 'I’rt'OH and Siiiiken 

lioai*' . IN. r»r»5 0 0 

/ I'll' I fim/ /‘i nt 

. . . Ks. 1,2‘2,S74 0 2 

'r:i\ <1)1 Birds' nests 

(<i ' I 7.4111 0 0 

.. «-ii . . Ul.Oill 3 10 

fur fruit*) (ind 

UMrdoM" . . . 7,2S7 9 1 

'I’.lV oil \\;i\ . 1,179 8 0 

li.i. ('<illi-cnoii‘< . S.OoO 0 0 

of (io\ L'nuiu'iit 

Tiiiilicrs Ac. . . 4 19 ] 11 12 8 

t;,f>i‘.on 1 9 

I mill tin \iiiii‘ 

]i| ot of nil 

I 1 iiiiK-d iiiid c'<triJiso:itoil 
■lui'ier. . . IN. 14»1 n 10 

NiM .Nih.itri* on Drift 
'riinlitT . . . 2.217 10 0 


2.39 1 f. 10 

( ir»S0 — “SfLlr «- HiiiKjaiMtt t> afhh->- 
Jill), I, , 11 , iraufmiui . . " Sayer from 

till- Ciintm*. . and ilu- Ihiulu <listnct>*. 

. . 170 . M(K) (/miiy " . I (//-<-. I i. on^r. 

1 'ilO. in dt.’taiK‘<l lit*\ onue*i of .S'//A<// Jiniim- 
t' liiiil Dr Ihno (fd .AovrV/, 11 . 1.31 |. 

17;d.- •' I ha\o hoard that ltjiniki'*‘)en | 

.0 who liVfs in t'ulcutla has <'arriod 
I ' tlut place witlu<ul p.iuni; the Muxulnvad ! 
Syre clu.\\ke\ feho^i «luties, ” -- /.itfi-i \ 
.o<'//i .Vuav)/. ((, /‘ri-sf. Ff. WillHtm, in Lvnu, 

1,8S *■ Sairjat - All kind.s of taxation 

1" allies the land-ront. Sairs— Any place 
O' olhec iip|iointod foi the eolliJch*»n «»f 
dutiC'. or eimt<»jiis. " — Tin' /tidinn i'lmihitfun/, 
112 

1790. — Without enterinjf into a thneu*)- 
‘loii (if priviicfTCH foundud on t'ustoiii, and 
ol which it IN outlier to aticurtiun the aliu'*e 
'li.iii the orifrin, 1 shall bnoHy remark on 
tlio Collect 1011 .S of Bayer, that while they 
• eniain in the hands of the ZoniindurN, everji 
('llort to free the mtoriial Coiiiniorce from i 
•he liunofiil offecta of their vexatum.s ini- 
[“'sitions tiiu.st iieeeNHutily prove abortive.” 

Mniutr h// Uir JIvH, (\ dd. Fob. 10, 

•I noted by lx»rd Cornwallks 111 liis Minute of 
•'nly 18. 

,, “ The lioard last day very humanely 

“nd iKilitically roeonimended unanimously 
ftiKdition of the Bayr. 

“The statement of Mr. Meroer from 
ourdwan makes all the Ba]rr (consisting of 
n strange medley of articles taxable, not 
ynlitting even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
hi .iS.OOO Rupees. . . — Minute bij Mr. Law 

•'I the bd. of Revenue^ forwarded by the 
8oard, July 12. 

1792. — “ The Jumma on which a settle- 
»uent for 10 years hoe been made is about 
K 


(current Ruiieos) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
Rupees loss than the Average ( 'ol- 
ioctions of the three preceding Years. Un 
this .lumma, the Estiiiiato for 1791-2 if- 
formed, nnd the Bayer Duties, ami sonic 
other o.\trn Collection-), fomierh included 
in the Tjund Kovunuu, being iiliuliNhcd, 
nccouiitN for the Dil‘ jrcnce. . . " — Ilmd.i of 

Ah. J)uiLilu.i.s Sjtfn h HU thf FiHunre* qt the 
E.J. f^uTUfunni .Mine .'i, 1792. 

1793 - “ v\ llopul.itioii for rt‘-unactiug 

With altoMtif»ns aiul modifications, the 
Uultj.s jias-'od hv the (lovcrnor General 111 
('oum-il on 11th .) uric and 2Sth .July, 1790, and 
Mib8c(|uc'iit dale*!, for tile resumption and 
abolition (if Bayer, or internal Duties ami 
'luxe*- lhroupli<»ut Bengal, Buhar, and 
Onssn,” ■“ C.assed b> the Governor 

General in Coiiiu'il on the 1st May, 1793. 

. TdlforIli!/u/„f,uu,\\y\l[,{\79‘d. 

1 802. - ‘ 'I’hc (t< i‘rnniont having roseri ed 
to itself ilie entire exercise of it.s duscrction 
in continuing or abolishing, touiiK.)raril\ or 
perinanentlt. ihi- articles of rovouuo in- 
cluded ueconliug to the cu.stiuii nnd practice 
of the eountr) 11 ruler the several bonds of 
salt ami saltj*etre of the sayer or duties 
hy sea or luml— of the abkarry . . .—of 
the excise . - of all tal es personal and 

profes.sional, as well as those derived from 
markets, fairs and ha/iiars— of hdhnuj (see 
LACKERAGE) lauds. . . . 'I'he ]>ennanent 
land-tax shall he made exclu.sivoly of the 
said articles now recited ' -MadruA liifiit- 
lotion, X\V. § iv 

1817 Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
wore generally included under the denomi- 
nation of Bayer.” - Miff. 11. of hr. Ivdto. v. 
417. 

18(i3 - ‘ The next head wa.s ‘Bayer,' an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the same 
meaning as ‘ iniscoIlHnoous.' It has latterly 
been coin}»osed of a variotv of item.s con- 
nected with the Ijind Revenue, of which 
the Revenue derived from Forests bus l>een 
the iiHiNt important. The prr>gress of im- 
provement hius given a value to the Forests 
which they never had before, and it has^ 
been doternnnod . . . to coustitnto tho 

Revenue derived from them a sejiarato head 
of the I’lihlic Accounts. The other Miscol- 
! luiioous Items of Ijand Revenue which 
ap}toared under ‘Bayor,’ have therefore 
been added to I.itind Revenue, and what 
roninins has boon denominated ‘ Forest 
Revenue,"' — >'<r C, I'rei'e/ifnii^ Financiaf 

a^tiUement. dd. April 30. 

SOABLET. See BUCLAT. 

BOAVENGEB, s. We have been 
rather sUirtled to find amoiip the MS, 
records of tlie India Office, in certain 
“ Lists of PersoTis in the Service of the 
Right. Honble. the East India Company^ 
in Fort 8t. George, anti the other Places 
on the Coast of Choromandell,” begin- 
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ning with Kehy. 170^, and in the j 1*^11 • Schnvaldos insurgentoS in Epwcoimtu 
entries for tlial year, the following : I (Jticharduh ei.iHeopus) fortiter comiicfluit. 

1 Alujui siiMjicndobantiir, uliqui oxtra Episco- 
Fori St. Jhirld. i patiini fiipubantur.”) 


“ T). Trrvvr (taim-jt, Lnnd Customer 
and Scayenger of C'uddaloro, r)th 
('(»unc'. . . 

'‘(5. JCdmud fiuvujvs., 'IVanslator of 
Country Ijetters, Sen. Merrhi. 

“ 7. do/ni liiitt. Scavenger and Corn- 
moeter, Tcvonaj)atani, Meirht." 

Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St. George : 

'^Jus'jth Smart, UoiitA'ilI (loncral ami 

Scavenger, 8M «/ Vounrii," 

and so mi, in tlie entries of most \ears 
down U) 1761, wlien NNe have, for the 
last time ; 

“ Sanme! Ardhy, 'ith of VomHit, Mnsuli- 
patam. Tiatid - Customer, Military 
Storekeojier, Kentall (ieneral, nnd 

Scavenger." 

Some light is tlirown noon t]iis.‘>ur- 
])riamg oeeiirrence of such u term hy 
a reference to (kyweVa Law JLctumnnfy 
or The Jiiterfweter (jjuhli.shed origin- 
ally in 1607) new ed. of 1727, where 
we read : 

“ fScaUrtflC, Scavagiiiin. It i^- otherwise 
called Si'hrtoyf, Shuraijt, nud Sihrainnia/ , 
iiiayhi! deduced from the Saxon Sfinrian 
(Seoawiaii ') ihtoahvt'. ami a kind of 
’J’oll or (’iistom cxacb-d I'V Mayors, Sheritts, 
Ac., of Merchant - str.iiij'ers, for Wares 
or offered to Sale within their 
PrecinctN, which is prohibited by the 
SJLatnte 19 H. 7, 8. In a Charter of Hvurtf 
the Heeond to the C’ity of Vantrrhuni if ik 
written Sceirlntja, and (in Mon. Ang. 2, per 
fol. H90 b.) Scmwiini; and elsewhere I find 
it in Latin 7'nhutom ttfilfoinoriam. The 
City of London still retains the Custom, 
<if which ni An old /oinfut liuok tf the 
Vmtomx if London, W( road thus. Of whlth 
Cti^tovi hulfm drl rtiuntih to tfo' Shrnffn, 
and the othn' luilfe.)) d*d to thf Ho$ttf» in 
whuM' Jfuiixen the Merclmnt» hern /miffed . And 
it IS to met that Scavuge is the Shew hy eanse 
thit Mnrh<intiea (sic) shewn unto the Sfterijfs 
Merchandizes, of the whuh t^ustomn oiii/ht to 
be tiUen ere tfuit ovy thing thereof be so/J, dr. 

* ‘ (SnihrnQrr, From the Belgick Sramn, 
to scrape. Two of every Pariah within 
London and the subiirlis are yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called Rakers, 
and carts, to cleanse the streets, and carry 
away the Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. The Germans call him 
a Dretdkdmon, from one Simon, a noted 
Scavenger of Marpurg. 

« • « * « 

The officer who collected 
the ScavagO'Moncy, which was somotimes 
done with Extortion nnd groat Oppression." 
(Then quotes Hist, of Durham from 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pt. i. p. 76 ; “Anno 


In Sjiehmm iil.so {Glossari.inn Arrhtio- 
loginnn, 1688) we tiiid : — 

“ .S'ca/ Yf //<<//«.] IVibiitiim quod a niLMca- 
toribus exigorc solunt niiiidinanim domini, 
«)b lieentiam ])roj»ont‘ndi ibidem xendilioiil 
morcimonia, a Saxon (scoawmn) id cst, 
Ostenderr, iMs]>iccrc, Angl. srllCluagf and 
dhctDAGiC. ’ Si»clnian has no Siacenyci or 
SraiHigcr. 

The Sdirioii iheii w.ls m tax U]>oii 
gdOfls for which wen* liable to 

(iuty. the vNord being, as Skeat point. s 
a Law Fri'iieh (oi l^ow Latin 0 
l(»imation from shew [“From OK 
i'y(uuir-i r, Ui vxiinuuo, iiisjM‘ct.. (). Sav. 
skawoii^ to liiOiold ; eognali* w’ith A S 
.<r(<nnaa, jo look at." {Coiici'tr ]>iif 

H\.)| And the scavager or sca- 
venger wa> originally the oflim i 
charged with the iimpr'lioii of the 
gtiod" and 'olleition of this i;i\ 
Pa‘'Nage‘s quoted 1 m low fioin t.hc J.ilni 
Alhns oi tin* (’itvol London refet lo 
thes* oftieers, and Mi. RiIi'n in his 
lrj;n.sl,ilion of that wink (iMCd, ]» .’11) 
notes th.it they w'(>re “Olllieis wIkisc 
duly It was originally i.o Like eusioni 
U]»on tjie Sat cage, i., iiisjieelion of 
the opening out, of imported goods. 
At a lali-rdate, ]>art of then duty w;is 
to .see that the .street.-, were lM‘])t ideaii : 
and hence the modern w’ord ‘scaveil' 
ger,’ who.se office coru-sponds with the 
rakyer (raker) of former time.s.” [The 
meaning and derivation of thiH wool 
have been discussed in A'(»h'.s d- Qarnf.\ 
2 .Her. IX. 32r> ; 5 ser. v. 41), 462.] 

We can liardly doubt tlien Unit the 
ottiee of the ( ioromandel scavenger 
of the 18th eeiitury, uiiit.ed as w'e 
it w'itli that of “Ueiitall General,” or 

of Uind- customer,’' and held by a 

senior member of the Uoinpaii.v’s 
(.Joveiiaiited Service, mu.st he iinder- 
.sfcood in the older sen.se of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods aubjeet to diitic-S 
hut (till w'e can find more light) we 
should siijqioHe rather duties of the 
iiulure of lia/ar lax, .such as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer (q.v.), 
than custoiuB on imports from seaward. 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversi^t of streets and street - 
cleaning. That this must have become 
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a prcdoiniiiJUit ]»art of tlniir duty at an 
<Mrlv period is sliowii ])V the Scavagor's 
Oatii which we quote Indow froju the 
Liber AllniH, \n Skwner'n Etymoluijicmi^ 
1671, tin* defiiiitiou is Collector sordium 
ithrumnun (erroneously connecting the 
\\(U’(1 with shaving and scriqiing), whilst 
he adds : “ iVo.s^r/ <8riibrngrrs \ilissinn) 
oiiiniiiiii niinisteiio ^ordes et ])urga- 
nieiita uihis aul’erendi fungiuitui.” In 
Cottfmve's Engli-nk-Erunrh Jhrt.^ i*d. ))V 
llowel, 1673, we liave : “,^catimgrr. 
I’xnuMir. (litdouard” — agreeing jne- 
< iselv witli our ni(»dern use. NcitJier 
o1 liiese slioAvs any kin)wledgp of tlie 
less sordid oHice altacliing to tin* name. 
'I’lie same remark applies to Lve’s 
Junius, 1743. It is tlierefore remark- l 
al»le to tind siicli a siiniral of ilie ; 
latter sense in tlie service of tin* i 
<'ompanv, and coming (lown so lah' as 1 
1761. It must liave hegiin with the ] 
\ery earliest of the ( 'ompaiiv s e.stah- j 
lislnnenl,s in India, for it is ]irol)al»le i 
that the deiioiiiiiiat ion was e\eii then ' 
only a survival in Knglaiid, dm- to the j 
< 'ompaiiy’s iiitiiiiale comiectKui witlii 
the city of London Indeed ve learn 
liom Mr. Norton, (pioted l»elow, that , 
the term soivtoi'' vas .still alive vithin i 
the City 111 18211. 

1208. — Wal terns llervy et Willeluius 
de Dunolmo, Hiilhvi. iit ('iistodes , . , de 
h.\\v./. VJ..S. Ai \<l. de Lvnisiiotudunlms oin- 
noiiiudarmn riioreaiuli.saruni voiueiiimii) de 
partilais traiiHuiantii.s ad rniUitein prao- 
tliclam, de (puhiiH coiisuoiudo dolietur i|U.ie 
'ucatur Scavagium. . . . '—Mug. Hot. r»l*. 
Hon. Ill,, oxtraetod in T. Maxlox, 11, viul 
A lit. of the Kxchegin'r, 1779, i. 779. 

l‘rior to 1419. — “Et dolient ad dictum 
Ward omotu ill |K)r Aldcriiuinniim ot probus 
Wardao, ncenon per jurat* >re.s, oligi Con- 
fltahiilarii, Soave^oun, Aleconners, Bo- 
dollo, et alii Officiarii.’’— Albm, p. 38. 

„ “Skuement de Scawageoun. 
V\)U8 jurrez qe vous Hurverrez diligiontie- 
inont no lez pavimont? danz vostro Clardo 
sijient hien et droiturelomcnt reparailloz et 
iiyont onhaUMOz a ticwuncu doz veynyus ; et 
qe loz chemyns, niwos, ot voncllos soient 
liottez dez nens et de iuutz manors doz 
orduroB, pur honostoc do la citoo ; et qo 
toutz lea chymynnys, foiirneH, turruilluB 
soient de piere, ot Huffisautemeut dofens- 
ablos oncontre peril do few ; ot si vous 
trovoz rien a contraire vous munstrez al 
Alderman, issint qe TAldormnn ordeigne 
pur aiuendement de oelle. Et oes ne 
lerrez—si Dieu vous eyde et loz Saintz.”— 
Rnd. p. 318. 

1.^94. — Letter from the Lords of the 
Oounoil to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the omoe of Collector of Boavage, the 


reversion of which had . . . been granted 
to him . — Index to the Jiememhravcia of the 
(\ of lyindon (1878), p. 284 

1607. — Letter from the Lord Mayor to 
the Lord 'rreasuror . . . enclosing a Petition 
from the Ward of Aldcrsgato, complaining 
that 'William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years pn.st, refused to un- 
dergo the othce of Scavenger in tlie Pnnsh, 
claiming exemption . . . being privilege*! 
as ClerK to Hir William .S}>en(;er, Knight, 
one of the Auditors of the ('<Mirt of K\- 
*4io<|iier, and praying that Mr. Court, 
although privilcgnrl, should bo directed to 
liiid :i sidiMitute or dejaity and jiay him — 
Rod. 288 

1623.- lictter . . . reciting that the City 
by ancient Charters held . . . “the ottico 
tif Packiige and Scavage of Strangers' goods, 
and morchnndists carried by them by land 
or w.'iter, out of the City and Jiiberties ti» 
f»)rcigii parts, wlntcby the (.fustoms and 
Duties due to 11. M had lieen more duly 
pai*l, ami a stricter oversight taken of such 
commodities .so exported. liew'mlnaneta, 
p. 321. 

1632. Order in Council, reciting that a 
l*etition had been presenle*! to the Board 
from divers .Mertbants liorn iii Loudon, the 
s(»ns of Strangers, c*)mpi.''.inmg that the 

P, acker t»f Luidon rcijuired of them as much 
fees for Package, Bulbago, Shewage, &c., 
as of Strangers not Fiiiglish-born. . . 

Ihtd. 322. 

1760. — “Mr. Haiitllc, applying to the 
Koiird tx> have his allowance of Scavenger 
increased, ami nqircscnting to us the great 
f.itiguo ho umlergoes, iiml loss of lime, 
which tlio Ikuinl being very .sensible of. 
Agree*! we allow him lbs 20 per moiilh 
more th.aii bcbirc on account of his diligence 
ami nssi*luity lu that post.” — Et. Wilflani 
(hotioi.y in Long, 24.^. It does not up])eur 
from tins \>hal the duties of the soavoiiL'cr 
j in Mr Handle's case wore. 

1829. — “'Phe oversight of cufltomablo 
good.s. This office, termed in Latin super- 
wjcMA, is tninslatod in another charter by 
the w*>r*lh search and surveying, and in the 
2nd (Charter of Charles 1. it is termed I lie 
BOavage, which appears to have boon its 
im^st ancient and eoumion name, and that 
which 18 retained to the present day. . . . 
The real nature of this duty i.s not a toll 
for showing, but a toll paid for the oversight 
of showing ; .and under that name {super- 
iisus a/iertionis) it was claimed in an actmn 
of debt in tho reign of Charles II. . . . 
The duty performed was seeing and know- 
ing tho merchandize on which the King’s 
import ou, stems wore paid, in order that 
no concottlmoiit, or fraudulent practices 
. . . should deprive the King of his just 
dues . . . (The duty) was well known under 
the name of BcavEge, in the time of Hom y 
111., and it seems at that time to have been 
atranohise of the commonalty.” — G. Norton, 
Commentaries on the Hist., Ac., of the Chty of 
London, 3rd ed. (1869), pp. 380-381. 

Besides the books quoted, see H. Wedge- 
wood's Jilgm. Diet, and SkeoU's do., which 
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have fiimishod useful light, and some re- 
ferences. 

SCRIVAN, s. An old word for a 
clerk or writer, from Port, c.smwo. 

[1611).— "Ho desired thiii some English 
might early on the Morow come to his 
bowse, wber should meeto a ScriliaiiO and 
finish that busines.”— ,SVr T, iioc^ Hak. Soe. 
i. 173. On the same page "The Scriuaiie 
of Ziilplieckcarcon.’’] 

1673. — “Ill some Places they write on 
Oocoe-Loafe-? tlried, and then use an Iron 
Htyle, or else on pRi»or, w’hen they use a I ‘on 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Kross Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at the Girdles of their 
Scrivans.”— Ittl. 

1683. — “Mr. Watson in the Talfaty ware- 
house without any provof'ation eullod mo 
Pittyful Prodigall Bcxivan, and told me 
ray Hatt stood too high upon niy head 
. *. — Letter of *S’. JAiugleiu in 

Sept, ft ; [Uuk. Sec. i. 108]. 

SCYMITAR,s. Thisia an English 
word for an Asiatic sahiv. The 
common Indian word is taUmr (see 
TULWAUR). We get it throngli the 
French cimiterre, Ital. itrmeferra^ and 
according to Marcel Devic originally 
from Pers. sharnjthlr (chinichlr a.s he 
writes it). This would he .still very 
oliscure unless we consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
between c and f, which lias led to 
several nietainorjihoses of words ; of 
which a notable example i.s Fr. mr- 
quuis from Pers. tlrlsam. Sciniecirru 
repre.spnting shirmhir might e,?isily thus 
become RcimHirru. But we cannot 
prtwe this to have been the real origin. 
This word {shamshlr) was known to 
Greek writers. Tims : 

A.W. 93. — “ . . . Kal KaffL(rT7i<ri rbv 
irpeff^ftraTov waiSa "M op6paf‘op 
w^ptdeTffa TO Siddrip-a Kal dovera rov <rrffxav- 
rrjpa roi/ irarpos daicrOXioy, rifVTc o-a/a^?;- 
pdu ivop.o.iofUv'qv Trap airrots.” — Joseph. 
Antiqq. xx. ii. 3. 

c. A.n. 114. — ** ACtpa ^ptL Tpaiavip 
e0(i<r/uara ffripiKh Kal cap^iipae al el<ri 
tnrdffai pap^aptKal." — Quoted in Suidaa 
Lexicon^ s.v. 

1595.- 

“ ... By this seimitar, 

That slew the Sophy, and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Soliman 

. . Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 

* In a Greek tTatislation uf Hhakspere, pub* 
lished some years ago at Coiistantliionfe, this line 
ieomUUd! 


1610.—“. . . Anon the starting 

up, as jf of u spdaino restored to life ; like 
a mad man skips ifito the boate, and draw- 
ing a Tnrkise Cymlter, bennneth to lay 
I about him (thinking that his vessel! had 
I been surprised by Pirate), when they all 
leapt into the sea ; and dining vnder water 
I like so many Diue-dappers, ascondod with- 
out the reach of bi.s iwnc."- Sundya, Jle- 
latiun, Ac., 1615, p. 28. 

1614. — “Some days ago I visited the 
house of a goldsmith to see a BOimitar 
{srinit/tina) that Nasiihhashlt the first vizir, 
whom I have mentioneil above, had c»rdcreil 
a*, a pre‘<cnt to the Grand Signor. ScaV)barcl 
and hilt were all of gohl ; and all covered 
with diamonds w> that little or nothing 
of the golcl was to be seen." -P. della Vidh', 
i. 43. 

c. 1630, -"They seldome go without their 
.swords (shamsbeers they call them) fori'i d 
like a crosent, of pure inetall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor ; nor do they value 
them, uiilosse at one blow they can cut in 
twm an Asinogo. . . T. Ilirbert, kh\. 

1638, p. 228. 

1675.--“! kept my hand on the Cock of 
my Cara!)ine , and my Comrade follow'od a 
footo jMM’o, as veil armed; and our .lam- 
zary better than oiUior of us Ixjth ; but our 
Armenian had onl> a Scimeter.’' — (Sir) 
(ieotcfr IIVoAr, Jounwti Intu Hn-ecL^ Jiondoii, 
16821 p. 252. 

1758. — “'I’he (.'aptam of the troop . . . 
made a cut at his hearl with a BCyinetax 
which Mr. Ijally i>arricd with his stick, 
and a Vo/free (daffer) servant who attend 
him shot the Tunjerine doail with a pisU4 " 
— Or me, i. 328, 

SEACUNNY, s. Thia is, in I lie 
phraseulogy of the Aiiglo-Imlian 
marine, a .steersman or (luartennaater. 
The word i.s the Pers. mkkani, from 
Ar. sahkdn, ‘a helm.’ 

c. 1580. — “Aos Mneudoes, SocdSB, o 
Vogas .” — Priimtr e Ilonrn, &e. f. 68j’. (“^’(>■ 

the Mocuddums, SeacunnieB, and oars- 
men.") 

c 1590. — “ Bukkftngir, or helmsman. IP 
steers tlu*. ship according to the orders of the 
Mii'allim." — dia, i, 280. 

1805. — “I proposed concealing myHclf 
with 5 men among the bales of cloth, till it 
.should he night, when the Frenchmen 
lieing necessarily divided into two watches 
might bo easily overpowered. This was 
agreed to . . . till daybreak, when unfor- 
tunately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather lieum, which was imraediatol^ 
supposed to be our old friend, the senti- 
ments of every (>erson underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the Bouoaa, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a lie 
i for all the world, even to save their lives ; 

I and in short, that they would neither he 
airt nor pairi in the busineas." — ^tter of 
I Leyden, dd; Oct. 4-7, in Morton'e Life. 
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]810.— “The jfiinnerH uiid quuriermaaterH 
, . . arc Indian Portuguese ; they are called 
SecunniB. "—Maria Graham^ 85. 

|18.55. — . . the SeacuxmieB, or helms- 
men, were priiiciinilly Manilla men.” — Nealr, 
in Slain, 45. J 

SEBUNDY, s. Hind. iVoiu Fers. 
Mhhaudl (ftih, ‘three’). The mtinnale 
of the word is o]»scnrc to us. [Platts 
sjivs it iiieaus ‘tliree-iiioiithly or 
4|iiarterly jMiyineiit.’ The Madras 
(ihtss. less j)rohahly suggests JVrs. 
sqnlhltaitd'i (see SEPOY), ‘ reeruitineiit.’] 
It IS ji])j>lie(l to irregular native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im- 
jiei feetlv (lisci])liiied troo]»s for revenue 
or ]ioljre duties, &e. (Certain local 
inlaiitry regiment, s W(*re formerly 
otlicially l,erme,d Sehnadif. The last 
ollicial ajt]»earain’(' of the title that we 
4'an linn is in a}»i»liealion to “Tlie 
N^'/omr/i/ ( 'orjjs of Sa|)])ers and Miners” 
<‘m|)loyed at Darjeeling. Tliis is in 
till* E.l. Register dovMi to .luly, 1861), 
after nhich the title does not api»ear 
111 an\ otlicial list, <)f this corps, if 
Me are not mistaken, the late I'Udd 
.Alaislial Lord Napier of Magdala was 
111 charge, as Lieut. Kohert Na]uei, 
alioiit, 1840. An ajiplication to Lord 
Napier, for corrohoration of this re- 
miniscence of many Nears hack, drew 
from him the folloNving interesting 
note : — 

“Captain Gilmoru of the (l)ongal) Engi 
ticcr*^ Nuas u])pointed to opon the M'ttloiiiont 
‘if harjooling, and to raise two coinponies 
of Sebundy 8ai»i>erR, in order to provide 
the iiecesMury laliour. 

“Ho comiiionced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officerH and N.t\ oflicorH from the 
old Bengal Sappers, and enlisted •alxait half 
<if each comiiany. 

“The first season found the little colon} 
<]uito unprepared for ttio early comnionce- 
muni of the Baina. All the Coolies, who 
<lid not die, fled, and some of the Suppers 
deserted. Gilmore got sick ; and in 1838 
1 was suddenly ordered from the extiome 
border of Bengal- Nyacollee— to relieve him 
for one month. T arrived eomohow, with a 
pair of pltanihB as my solo possession. 

“ Just then, our relations with Nepaul 
became strained, and it woa thimght desir- 
able to complete the Sebundy Sappers with 
men f’‘om the Border Hills unconnected 
with Nepaul— Garrows and similar trilios. 
Thrfiiigh the Political Officer the necessary 
number of men were enlisted and sent to mo. 

“When they arrived I found, instead of 
the ‘ fair recruits ’ announced, a number of 
niost unfit men ; some of them more or less 
crippled, or with defective sight. It seemed 
)robable that, by the process known to us in 
ndia as uddler buddler (see BUBLEE), the 


original recruits liad managed to insert sub- 
stitutes during the journey ' I was much 
embarrassed as to what 1 should do with 
them ; but night was coming on, so I en- 
camped them on the newly opened road, 
the only clear s]iace amid the dense jungle 
(»n either side. To complete my difficulty 
it Viegan to rain, and I pitied my poor re- 
cruits ! During the night there was a storm 
—and in the morning, to my intense relief, 
they bad all disappeared ! 

“In the expressive language of my ser- 
geant, there was not a 'riaag* ' of the men 
left. 

“ The Sebundies wore a local corps, de- 
signed ti< furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed, and ex- 
pected to light if necessary. Their ray was 
firs, a month, instead of n Sepoy’s 7*. The 
pension'! of the Native officers were smaller 
than in the regular army, w'hich was a 
ground of complaint with the Bengal 
Sappers, who never expected in accepting 
the new service that they would have lower 
pensions than those they enlisted for. 

“1 eventually completed the corps with 
j Nopaulesn, and, I think, left them in a 
i sutislactory condition. 

“I v\as for a long time their only sergeant- 
major. 1 su})pliod the Native officers and 
^ N.t'. officors from India »nth a good i»en- 
I jacket each, out of my private means, and 
; with a little gold-lacc ’made tliem smart and 
j hajipy. 

“ When 1 visited Darjeeling again in 1872, 

. 1 found the remnant of my good Sapper 
officers living as pensioners, and waiting to 
; give me an affectionate w'elcomo. 

j •**#«« 

I “ My month’s acting appointment was 
turned into four years. 1 walked 30 miles 
to get to the place, lived much in hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. I 
think J owe much practical teaching to the 
Udl-mon, the Hills and the Climate. I 
Icamt the worst the olcmont-s could do to 
me — very nearly — excepting earthquakes ! 
And 1 think 1 was thus prepared for any 
hard work.” 

c. 1778.—“ At Dacca T made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowo. He 
had served in the Navy so far Iwick as the 
memorable siege of llavannah, was redu(‘od 
when u lieuionunt, at the end of the Ame- 
rican War, went out in the Company’s 
military sorvico, and here I found him in 
command of u regiment of SebundeOB, or 
native militia.” — lion. B. Lindsay, in L. of 
thf. Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1785. — “The Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Sebundy oort>s, four regiments of Sepoys 
bo employed in securing the collcotion of 
the revenues,” — In Seton~Karr, i. 02 

,, “One considerable charge upon 
the Nabob's country was for extraordinary 
libbendieB, sepovs and horsemen, who 
appear to us to be a very unnecesa^ in- 
cumbrance upon the revenue.”— Append, to 
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Sptfch on Niib. oj Arcot's Debtit, in Surge's 
]v. 18, od. 1852. 

1796.— “The Collector ut Midnapoor 
havint' reported the Sebimdy Cor)iH nt- 
tnched to that (’ollectorship, Sufficiently 
Trained in their ExerciHo ; the ilegular 
SejKiys who have been Emf^loyed on that 
Duty are to be withdrawn." — D. O. Feb. 28, 
in to tWr of Aitfitarif 1799, 

1803.— “ The employment of the'^e people 
therefore ... as Nbundy i'^ n<hunta^eou.s 
... it lessens the number of idle aixl dis- 
contented .‘it the time of jjeiieiul luxasion 
and confusion.” — HW/</o//ea, Jhsft. (ed. 

1837), li. 170. 

1812. — “Sebundy, or provincial corps of 
iintivo trtKijis .” — Fijth Jtt'purl, 38. 

1861. — “Sliding down Mount 'J’ondnng, 
the summit of which, with snow Ijiiig 
there, w’c ciKssed, the Sebundy Suppers 
were employed cutting a jtassago for the 
iniiles ; this delayed our march cxcoedin^rly." 
— /trnart of t'lipt. /% . /‘J , III ( •dirlfi 'ji 

,S,Hnii, p. 95. 

SEEDY, s. HiimI. «ltll ; A rail 

i>f(hlid^ ‘loid’ (^\ll(•ll(•o tin* ('id of 
SjMUiish roiiiaiilic history), ‘my 

lord’; aiifl Mahr. t,u(dli7 Crojierly 
ail hoiionlii. iiaiiie given in Wc.stern 
India to Atrican Malioiniimdaii.s, of 
whom many held liigli jio.sition.s in 
the service (tf the kings of the l>oecan. 
Of these at least, one lamily i»a.s .sur- 
vived 111 princely jioHitioii to our own 
dav, VIZ. the Navvah of Jangira (see 
JUNGEERA), near Ilomhay. Y\w 
young heir to this princii>ulity, Siddhi 
Ahmad, after a ininority of some year.s, 
w'as installed in the (Government in 
Oct., 1883. But tile proiier apjilieu- 
lioii of tlie word in the ]iorl.s and on 
the, ship'^iiiig of Western India is to 
iiegroe,.s in general. [It “i.s a title 
still a)>plie(l to holy men iii Mnroeeo 
and the Maghrih ; on the. East Afiican 
coast it is a.s.suined by negro and 
negroid Mosleiri.s, e.g. Sidi Muharak 
Bomhay ; and ‘Seedy boy’ i.s the 
Anglo-Indiuii term for a Zanzihar- 
luaii” (Burton j Ar. Nightu^ iv. 231).] 

0 . 1563.— “And among these was an 
Aliyssinian (Aherijn) called Cide Meriaiu, 
u roan reckoned a great cavalier, and who 
entertained 5CI0 horse at his own charges, 
and who greatly coveted the city of Daman 
to auarter himself in, or at the least the 
whole of its ]»ergunnaB {parganas — see PEB- 
OUNNAH) to devour."— CoMto, VII. x. 8. 

[c. 1610.— “The greatest insult that can 
he ])asBed upon a man is to call him Clldy— 
that is to say ‘cook.’"— />rarrf de Laval, 
Huk. Soc. i. 173.] 


1673.— “An Hoh9}i or African Coffery 
(they being preferred here to chief emplo} 
ments, which thev outer on by the iiamu ol 
Biddies)."— />//o, 1*17. 

„ “He being from a Jlohif (Japhn 
made a free Dciiixcn . . . (who only m 
this Nation arrive to groat I’rcfonucni. 
being the Frizled Wwlly-TMited Blacks) 
under the known style of SyddieB. . . 

Jlnd. 168. 

1679. — “The protection which thoBiddeea 
hud given to (iingcrah against the repeated 
attacks ol iSevagi, a^ well os their freijiiciit 
annoyjince of thou country, had bci-n 
imich fju'ilitatoil by their resort to Honiltii\. 
that Sevagi at length dotorniined to comj>cl 
the English (Sovuiiiincnt to a stricter imii- 
tralitv, by rojin.suN on their own jiort 
ihmt, L'rupnmU, 78. 

1690.— “As ho whosc'l'itlc XHmnut (Vindmi,, 
encouraged liim who is its princijuil Ailvi i 
Niry to invade the Itights of ( 'liristcndoni. 
soditl Seuor Padrcw/i"' l‘oudnra, the Priiicipiil 
•IcHuite and in an adjacent Island to 
Ilnndmi/, invite the Biddy to cxtcrmilifilt* 
all the Protestants Lheie." — l>i iinjltoi. 1:'7 

1750-60. — “'I’hcsc {islands) were fornicilv 
in the haiKp. of Angna and the Biddies oi 
.Moors."— 1 . ,5rt. 

17r>9. - “The Itidiaii seas having been 
infosted to an intolerahle degree by pii.itc', 
the Mogul aj»pointcd the Blddee, wdio wii- 
chicf '>f a colon} ot (’olTrees (Gaffer), t<> 
bo hiH Admiral." It wtis n colony which, 
having been soft led nt Dundeo-Kajaiioiv, 
curried on a considcrahlu trade there, niid 
hiid likew'iHo man} vessels of force."— riOH 
bndgr'i Amnint uj thf Haj', Ac., p. 216. 

1800, — “I asked him whnt he incuiit hy 
u Biddee. He said u hiiltuht'f. 'lliis is the 
name by which the Abyssinian.s are dis 
tinguihbed in India." — 1\ Munro, in 
i 287. 

1814.— “Among the attendants of the 
C'ambay Nabob . , . are several Abyssinum 
and (Jaffroe slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Seddeea or Master.” — Forbes, Or. JUtm. 
111 . 167 ; [2nd ed. ii. 225]. 

1882.— “ I si>oko of a Bindhee" (Siddkef) 
“or Hdbuhfr, wVnch is the name for an 
Abyssinian in this country lingo."— A/cwi. 
of Cvl. Mimntuin, 121. 

1885.— “The inhabltanis of this singular 
tract (Buopuh jiluteuu in N. Canara) were 
in Homo jiarts Mahrattus, and in others of 
CniinroHo race, but there was a third iiiul 
less numerous section, of pure African de- 
scent called Bidhia • . • desaendautH cf 
fugitive slaves from Portuguese settlements 
. . . the same eViony coloured, large-limbetl 
men os are still to be found on the African 
coast, with broad, good-humoured, grinning 
laces ." — Gordon tS. Forbes, Wild L^e m 
Canara, Ac., 82-33. 

[1896.- 

“ We've shouted on seven-ounce nuggeUf 

We've starved on a ffatdM boy’i pay* 

R. Kiphng, The Smm Seas.] 
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SEEMUL, SIMMUL, &c. (Home- 
tiiiu\s we have seen 83 mibolt and 
Cymbal), s. Hind, semal and sembhal; 
[Slvt. Mlmali]. The (so-called) cottoii- 
U’fc Bomhax Malaharicum^ D.C. (N.O. 
Mahftcfai'), which CMXurs sporadically 
fi-oiii Malahar to Sylhet, and from 
J’liiriiia to the Indus and heyond. It 
IS ofU-ii cultivated. “Ah(,nt Mulch it 

u strikin'; object with its nnmciiso 
1 lilt tressed trunks, and its large showy 
rcil Howers, 0 inches in lireadth, 
clustered on the leatless branches. 
Tlic Mower-buds are use<l as a ]»otherl) 
and the gum as a medicine*’ {tUnijah 
riiUhtu) We retneniber to liave seen 
a giant, of this species near Kishna- 
garli, llie l)iiltre.sses of which formed 
I liaiiihers, 1*2 or l.'l fe«‘l long and 7 or 
H wide. The silky cotton is only used 
for stufhng pillows and the like. The 
wo(«|, 1, hough wrelelied in cpniluy for 
aiiv ordinary jnirjiose, lasts under 
water, anil i.'' conmionly the material 
foi tlie ciirhs on which wells are hiiilt 
and .sunk in l'p]»cr India. 

!'■. 1R07.— “ . . . the Hulmoli, or Sixnul 
... IS om» (if till' nio.si gaudy ornuments 
of the forest or village. . . -fhuhanan 
E. ii. 7H9. | 

SEEB, s. Hind, xrr : Skt. ffefak. 
One of the Tno.st generally spread 
Indian denominations of w’eight, 
though, like all Indian measures, 

\ a l ying wddely in difl'ereiit jiart' of 
the eountry. And besides the varia- 
tions of local Her and wt W’e often 
tind in the .same locality a pakkd 
f pucka) and a hu'kclihd (cutcha) aer , 
a state of things, however, which 
is human, and not Indian only (sec 
under PUCKA). The jff??- is generally 
(at least in iijjper India) equivalent to 
80 iokts or rupee-weights ; hut even 
this is fai from univeraally true. The 
heaviest ner in tlie Useful Tables (sec 
Thomas’s e.d. of Primep) is that called 
“ Cool jiahar,” eoui valent to 123 tolas^ 
and weighing 3 Ihs. 1 oz. dr. avoird.; 
the lightest i.s the of Malahar and 
the S. Mahratta country, which is 
little luoi'e than 8 oz. [The Macleod 
mr of Malaliar, introduced in 1802, is 
<ii 1^0 toUis ; 10 of these weigh 33 lb. 
(Madras Man. ii. 516).] 

Kegulation VII. or the Govt, of 
India of 1833 is entitled “A Reg. for 
altering the weight of the Furruckabad 
Ruiiee (see RUPEE) and for assimilating 
it to the*' legal currency of the Madras 


and Bomhay rresideiicie.s ; for adjust- 
ing the weight of the Coinjiany’s sicca 
llupee, and for fiximj a standard unit 
of weuflit for India” This is the 
nearest thing to the eBtablishmeiit of 
standard weights that existed im to 
1870. The preamble says: “ft is 
further convenien' to introduce tlie 
w'eight of the Furruckabad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
fui (ro\eriimeiit Iran.sactions thi-ongh- 
• uil India.’ And Section lY. contains 
the follow ing ■ 

“The Tola in Sicca weight to he Lvjunl tt» 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or wciftht'i to be derived from this unit, 
acc<»r;hng the fcdlowing scale 

H Butties - 1 Mnsha - 15 troy grains. 

12 Mnsha.s - 1 Tola - 180 ditto. 

bO Tolas (or Mucii weight) - 1 Seer- 
2^ Hks. tloy. 

40 Seers - 1 or Jiazur Maund -- 
1(K) lbs. troy.” 

Section VI. of the same Regulation 
says : 

“ The .sy.stom of weights and moa-iures (t) 
de.scribed in Section 1\ . is tt) be adopted 
at the mints and assay oltieoa of Calcutta 
and Saugor roapoctively in the udjustment 
and verilieatioii t)f all weights for govern- 
ment or ]>ul)lic puri*oHes sent thither for 
exuimnation.” 


But this doe.s not go far in establi.sh- 
ing a standard unit of weight for /ndwi: 
though the weiglits detailed in § iv. 
became esUiblished for Governmeut 
])ur]K).ses in the Bengal Presidency. 
The sen of ibis Regulation wits thus 
14,400 grains troy — 2^ lbs. troy, 2 ’057 
lbs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of 
Lord Mayo, a strong movement wa.s 
made bv'ublc and influential men to 
introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act W’as passed called “ The Indian 
I Wmghh and Measures Art” (Act XI. 
of 1870) In pave the way for this. 
The Tireamble declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and 
measures ihoughout British India, and 
the Act presiirihea certain standards, 
with wwers to the Local Governments 
to declare the adoption of these. 

Section II. runs : 


“ The primary standard of 
weight shall be called Mr, and shall bo a 
weight of metal in the possession of the 
(Joveriimoiit of India, which weirfit, when 
weighed in a vacuum, is eqiml to the weight 
known in France as the kilogramme dee 
Archives.” 
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Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, culled 
“ 7'hf Induin JV eights and Measures of 
CujutviUj Act,'* repeats in !siil>stiince tl»e 
same ]»reanil»le and prescription of 
fit^iiidard weiglit. It is not clear to 
Us what the Hei»arate ohject of this 
second Act was. But with the death 
ot Lord Mayo the whole S( herue fell 
|o the ground. The ser of these Acts 
would he = 2*2 llis. avoirdupois, or 
0143 of a jKUind greater than the 80 
tola scr. 

iri54. — “ l‘orto (r'nnufi' d»- Jinugahi — ‘ The 
maund (//ato) with \^hich the,\ weigh all 
merchandize is of 40 ceres, each cer 18^, 
ounce.s ; the .said maund weiglis 46^ arrutels 
<rottle). ” — .,4. Am«c,v, 117. 

1048. — “One Ccer weighs 18 . . . 

and makes ^ pound troy w’eigh't."— law 
02. 

1748. — “ Enfin on vcr.se le tout un serre 
de rhuile.”— JidiJ. xiv. 220. 

SEEB-FISH,s. A name ajiplied to 
several varieties of lish, species of tlie 
genus (hfhiuni. When of the right 
size, neither loo small nor loo hig, 
these are reckoned among the mo.st 
flelicfite of Indian sea-ti.sh. Some 
kinds .«alL ■well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind- Fish. The 
name is .sometime.s .s^iid to 1 h* a corrup- 
tion of Pens, siuh (<ju. Pers. ‘black f') 
hut the quoUitioiis sliow that it is a 
corrnntion of l*ort. scrra. That name 
woula ajipear to lielong ]>rf)perly to 
the well-known .saw-li.sh (I^ristis ) — .see 
Uhiteau, quoted lielow ; hut ]>n)l»ahlv 
it may have he.en apjdied to the ti.sh 
iKjw in (piestioii, hecause of the serrated 
apj»earanee of the row.s of tirilets, he- 
liiiid the sp(JOTid dorsal and anal tins, 
which are cliaracteri.stic of the genu.s 
(.see Pay's Fishes of India, fip 254-266, 
and plates Iv., Ivi.). 

l.'iM — “K uoH Marinheiro?. hum peixe 
oerra wr Tiie.s, a cada hum."—..'!. Avan, 
Lifvo dot Pevis, 43. 

,, “To Lopo Vnaz, Mnstre of the 
firoarma (^spingardfs), his pay and pro- 
visions. . . . And for his throe workmen, 
at the rate of 2 measures of rico each 
daily, and half a seer fish (nehr am-a) oaoh 
monthly, and a maund or firewood each 
monthly.”— ♦S. Hotel fu), Tombo, 235. 

1598. — “There is a fish called Fiexe 
Berra, which is cut in round pieces, as wo 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very good.” — 
JAnjicholen, 88 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11]. 

1720.— “Peyxe Sebua is ordinarily pro- 
duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 
called” etc. (describing the Saw-fish) . . . 


“But m tlic bca ul the Islands of Qui- 
rimba {i.e. off Mozambique) there is .i 
different peyxe lerra, resembling a large 
ct/rrifia,* but much bettor, and which it is 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.”— Vrx-ab. vii. 606-807. 

1727.— “ 1’hey have great Plentj of Seer 
fiah, whicli is as savoury us any Salmon or 
3'niiit in Enrols). "—.I. Jlamiltov, i. 379. 
|cd. 1741, i. 382]. 

(1813.— “. . . the robal, tho Beir-fiBh, 
the grey mullet . . . are very giKid."— 
Porbrii, Or. Mmi. ‘2nd ed. i. 36.] 

1860. — " Uf those in ordinary use for the 
t.-iblc the finest by far is the ’Seir-fiBh.t .i 
‘'pecies tif Scomber, wluoli is culled Torn 
unt/u by the fiiitivi'S. It is in .size and 
lorm Very .sinnliir to the salmon, to which 
the flosh of the leiiiulo lish, notwithstandiiig 
Its white colour, bears a >er\ elo.se rcsein- 
blaiice, both in tirnnie.s.s and in tlir.our.” - 
Tnnrats t'njlou, l. “Of.. 

SEERPAW, .s. Pi r.s. tlirougli Tliml. 
,sar-d-fnl — *ca}»-u-]'ie.’ A com]>b-lc 
.suit, ju-esented us a Khilnl (Killut) or 
(lic.ss of holloin’, by tile sovereign or 
Ills rejircHeUMil ive. 

c. 1666.— “lie . , . eonimanded, iheic 
. .sliuuld be given t(j each of them nn eni- 
I broidor’d Vest, a Turbaiit, and a (lirdle of 
I'ok Embroidery, W’hich is that which tln-v 
I <.ill 6er-apah, that IS, an Habit from bead 
to rooi,’’— Hernirr, E.3\ 37 ', led. (hmsUtbb. 
117i._ 

1673 — “Sir (leorge Oxondino . . . hud 
II (loUat (Killut) or Serpaw, a Rohe of 
Honour from Head to Ko*>t, otforod him 
Irom the Great Mogul.”— /i i/o, 87. 

1680. — “ Answer is returned that it hath 
Dot been accustomnry for the (iovernonr.s 
to go out to receive a bare I'hifnnannd 
(Firmaun), except tbore come t)ierewith 
a Berpow or a Tasherifte (Tashreef 
7'V. Si. ffVy. (Jonsh. Doc. ‘2, in A\ tt- E. 
No. iii. 40. 

1715. — “Wo weromotby Padre Stephanus, 
briiigingtwo SeerpaWB. I n WUcftfr, ii. ‘245. 

1727.— “As soon us ho caiuc, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a Berpaw or a 
loyal Suit to be put upon him."— J. 
Ihmilton, i. 171 [od. 1744 J. 

1785. — “ Tho last Nabob (Sadatulla) would 
very seldom snffor any but hiniMelf to send 
a Seerpaw ; whereas in February last Sunta 
Sahib, Subder All Sahib, .lehure Khan and 
Imaum Sahib, hud all of them taken upon 
them to send distinct BeerpaWB to the 
I'rosident.” — In Whrehr, iii. 140. 

1759.— “ Another deputation curried six 
costly BeerpawB ; those are garments which 
are presented sometimes V>y siqieriorB in 
token of protection, and sometimes bv in- 
teriors in token of homage.” — Orme, i. 169. 

* CoTvi'm is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
others to fish of the guius Seianui of more recent 
iclithyologists. 

t “ Cybium (Sromher, Linn.) gutlatun." — Tcn- 
nent. « 
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SEBTULPUTTY, s. A tine kind 
mat made especially in Eastern 
lii ii^'a!, and used to sleep nn in the 
<()ld weather. [They are made from 
(lie sjdit stems of the makta patu^ 
I *ltri/u I am (h'rhofomum, lloxh. (see IPatty 
Krun. IHvt. VI. pt. i. :21G iJ^r/ ).] Uind. 
ultnlftntily ‘ cold - sli]).’ Williamson’s 
^judlmp and derivation (from an Arah. 
word imj»ossiMv used, see 8IGLEEOUR) 
aie »|iiite erroiieoiL',. 

IMO. — “A vorj boaiitifiil spocies of mat 
IS in.i'le . . . especial]} m tlie soutli-oa.'itorn 
<listn( ts . . . fn»in a kiinl of reedy grass. . . . 
'J'liesi' are jicriiliarl} slipjicr}, whonco thev 
.'ire tlosignatcd ‘ BOekul -putty ’ (/.e. polislied 
slieets). . . . 1’he iirmcipal uses of the 
‘ seekul-putty ' arc td he laid under the 
shoot of a hod. theroli} to keep the 
1)0(1} cool." — ]ViHtam»>n\^ V.M. li. *11. 

I IS] 8. Another kind (of mat) the 
BheettilttpatfifiB, laid on hods mid conches 
on .u'oount of their (joolness, .o't* sold from 
oiic roojioo to five ouch." — II «/(/, Jlmdotui, 
1 10<1.J 

1H7H.— In l\d(ou'» Diet /I. wo find the 
fulliiwinp Hindi riddle 
“ f'/iDii Id ptifd/d (d/d, Idxjoi'td na/iin , 

J/uhJ'i kfi hdf/ /uffti, knl hn'td nahln , 

Sititl-pdf) hirhkl, Jo1 so/d uufiin , 

Jidi-ltaHsJ mad, kol void na/dn.” 

Which might he rendered : 

*' \ china bowl that, broken, none can 
join , 

A Howery hold, whose hIo.s.sonis none 
purloin ; 

■\ royal scion slam, ami none shall weej- ; 

A sitalpatti sprend w'hore none shall 
sleep.” 

'I’lie answer is an Kgg ; the Starry Sk} ; a 
Stiako {Itaj-hansl, ‘royal scion,’ is a placatory 
ii.iiiie for a snake) ; and the Sea. 

SEMBALL, F. M alay- J avan . mm- 
lul, >i(fiiibo!. A 6]>ieed condiment, the 
i-urrif of ;he Archi]ielago. [Dennys 
(Ihs'cr. Did. p. 337) describes nmiiy 
varieties.] 

1817. -“The most common Hoasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the fowt/jocA’ [Lf. rod-pepper); tritu- 
nited with salt it is called sambol.” — Raffl>cs, 

oj ./am, i. 98. 

SEPOY, SEAPOY, s. In Anglo- 
Indian use a native soldier, disciplined 
and dressed in the Euronean style. 
The word is Pers. sipdhi, from sipdhj 
‘solditry, an army’ ; which J. Om>crt 
traces to old Pers. spdda, ‘a soldier’ 
{Lv p('upl(> et la Langtie des 1879, 

P- 24). But Shah is a horseman in 
Armenian ; and sound etymologist 


connect sipdh with as)), * a horse ’ ; 
[others wutli Skt. paddtij ‘ a foot- 
soldier’]. The original w'ord dpdhi 
occurs frequently in the poems of 
Amir Khiisrfi (c. a.d. 1300), hearing 
ahvays prolwihly the stuise of a ‘horse- 
soldier,' for all the important jiart of 
an army then coiiMsteu of horsemen. 
See spdhi below. 

I'lie, word t^fpny occurs in SoutlKO’ii 
Iiriia before we had tronjis in Bengal , 
jMid it was jirohahly adojiteil from 
P(wtiigiu*se. We have found no 

English exanqile in jiriiit oldm- than 
IToO, hut jirohahly an older one 
. exists. 'I'he India Office record of 
! 1747 from Port St. David’s is the 
I (ddest notice we have fouml in extant 
Ms [But see ItIow.] 

0 . 1300. — “I*ride hud inflated his brain 
with wind, w'hich cxtinguiHhcd the light of 
j liis mlulluct, and a few sip&his from Hindu 
1 <«tnn, withunt any religion, hod supported 
I the credit of his authority.”— . I wHr 
111 E/hot, iii, r>3t>. 

I llOOo.— “.SouUlicr— Suppyaund Haddoe.” 

— Eenmn (ittm. in Sir T. ihrUn'/, ed. 1677, 

I w.] 

168*.^. — “ As .soon as these letters wore 
sent aw-ay, I w’ont immediately to Hay 
Nundolalf’s to huvy y*’ Beapy, or Nabob’s 
horseman, consigned to mo, with order to 
.SCO yt' J*f‘rir(H()ui put m cxeciitioii ; hut 
having thought bettor of it, y'? liuy desired 
me to have patience till tomorrow niornmg. 
He would thou pre.Mont mo to the Nabob, 
who.sB commaiuls to y® Beapy and Bul- 
cIiiindH V<in‘/ would be more powcrfull and 
advaiitagoouH to mo than his own.” —Hfxlgfs, 
/harji, TIak. Soc. i. 55, sr/f. Here we see 
the word .still retaining the sense of ‘ horso- 
inan ’ in India. 

[1717.— “A C'omjiany of Bepoye with’ the 
colours.’’- -}'(/ A', in dit/o, II. ccclix. On this 
Sir H. Yiile notes: “This is an occurrence 
of the word sepoy, in its modern signifi- 
cntion, 30 years earlier than any I had lieen 
able to find when publishing the A.-l. Gloss. 

I have one a year earlier, and expect now 
to find it earlier still.” 

[1733. — “ \"ou are next ... to make a 
complete .survey ... of the number of 
fighting Sepoys. . . "—Forrest, liovihuy 
/.dfrrs, ii. 5.1.1 

1737,— “Kilo com iota a for^a do.sponivel, 
i]Uo erani 1156 soldados pages om quo entra- 
ram 281 chegados na nfio McrcAs, e 780 
sypads ou fasranns (lascar), rocuperon o 
torritorio.”— /if« 7 W 9 () das Possmdes Por/ii- 
gwrzas no Orimte, Ac., por Joanuim Pedro 
( yestino Soarrs, Lisboa, 1851, p. 58. 

1746.— “The Enemy, by the best Intelli- 
gence that could be got, and best Judgment 
that could 1)0 formed, had or would have 
on Shore next Morning, upwards of 8000 
Europmns, with at least 500 Coffrys, and a 
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iiumbur <if Cephoys and Peons."— ito. of 
Jiiary. Ac,, in App. to A Letter to a Pmpr. 

E.i Co,, l^nduu, 1750, p. 04. 

[1710.— Their strength on shore I com- 
pute 2000 Euro]ieans Seapiahs uiui 000 
doftroes .” — Letter from Mailrue, Oct. 9, in 
Jlruyaf Corifultationit. Ibid. p. 600, we have 
Seapies.] 

1747.—“ At a Council of War held at 

Fort Ht. David the 25th December, 1747. 

Present : — 

Charles Floyor, Esq., (joveruor. 

George Gilwoii John Holland 

John Crompton John Rodolph de Gingon.H 

William Brown John Csgate 

Robert Sanderson. 

* * * 

“ It is further ordered that Captii. 
Croinj)ton kee}i the Detachment under bis 
Coniujund at (Uiddaloro, in ii readine.ss to 
nuirch to the Choultxy <iver against the 
Fort as .siHin as the Signal shall be made 
frAin the Place, and then upon his firing 
two Mu.sk uts, Biiatii sliall bo sent to bring 
them liore, and to leave a serjeant at 
Cuddalore Who shall conduct hi.s Seapoys 
to the Garden Ouard, and the Seneant 
sball have a Word by which He shall be 
received at the Garden. "-- (>»*/////«// MS. 
J*nM‘eedniyif (m the India Oflico). 

,, The Council of Fort St, David 
write to Bombay, March 16tb, “if they 
could not 811 mil y uh with more than 300 
Euroiieans, Wc should be glad of Five o»- 
Six Hundred of the best Nortljoru J^ecylc 
their way, as they are reported to be much 
hotter than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion.” 

In Conwn. May 30th thoV record the 
arrival of the siiip-s Levon, Warwick, and 
llchestur, Princess Augustii, “ on the 28th 
in.st., from Bombay, (bringing) us a Genoral 
from that Presidency/ as entered No. 38, 
advising of Imving sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcement of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 Kiiroponn Soldiers, 200 Topamn 
(Topaz), and 100 well - trained Seapoys, 
all of which under the command of Capt. 
'J'horauH Andrews, a Good Ofheer. ...” 

And under July 13th. “. . . The Re- 

inforcement of Sepoys having arrived from 
Tellicherry, which, with those that were 
sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
Body, besides whut are still ex[iccted ; and 
as tnerc is far greater Depcndanco to be 

J ilaced on those People than on our own 
^eODB . . . many of whom have a very 
weakly Appearance, Aorked, that a General 
Review be now had of them, that all Hiich 
may be discharged, and only the Choicest 
of them continued in the Borvico."— A/*s. 
iterordg in Jndia Office. 

1752. — “. . . they quitted their entrench- 
monts on the first day of March, 1752, and 
advanced in order of battle, taking posses- 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
which they placed 50 Europeans ; the front 

* Not a general officer, but a letter from the 
body of the Oonncll. 


consisted of 1500 Sipoys, and one hundred 
and twenty or thirty French.” — Ctmiphte 
Hitt oft/ie R'or in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

1758.— A Tabular Statement {Mappo) of 
the Indian troops, 20th Jun. of this year, 
shows “('ori*(> do Sipaes” with 1162 
“Sipaes promptos."-~7>*o.sy«(yb, as above. 

,, “ A stout body of near lOUO 

Sepoys has been niisod within these lew 
days. —In Lony, 134. 

[1759.— “Boat nee extraordinary for tl)e 
Gentoo Seapois. ..." -Jlml 174. J < 

1763. — “'J’ho Indian natives and Mooiv, 
who are trained in the Eunipcan mannci, 
are called Sepoys.” — Onm, i. 80. 

1763. — “ Majjir Cariiae . . . oh.sorves that 
your establishment is leaded with the e.\- 
))ouMe of more Captains than need bi-, 
owing to the iintiecessurily making it a 
point that they should be CapLim.s who 
coinmaud the Sepoy Hattalion.'^, whctcii^ 
.such i.s the nature of Sepoys that it reijuin s 
a {NXMiliar gotiins and talent to b<! ((ualifitd 
for that service, and the Battalion sIkmiM 
bo given only to .such who are so without 
regard to rank." — tJoHr('» IjeWr. of Mairh 
9. In Long, 290. 

1770. — “ England has at present in India 
an establi.slnnont to the amount of 9800 
ruropcau tnjopM, and 54,000 slpalliB /u>l) 
ari'icd and disciplined.” (tr 1777), 
1. 4t»9. 

1774.— “Bipai Mono li soldati Indiani 
Jieilu ToniUi, 297. 

1778. —“I^a porta del Fononto della citl.'t 

custocliva (lulli sipais soldati Incliaiii 
radunati du tutto le tribh, o religioni.”- 
Pra Paohntt, Viuyglo, 4. 

1780. — “Next morning the sepoy came to 
sec me. ... 1 told him that 1 ow’ud him m\ 
life. ... Ho then told me that ho wu.s not 
very rich himself, a.s liis jjay was only a 
pugcida and a half a month— and at the 
same time drew out his purse and offered 
mo a rupee. I'his generous behaviour, so 
different to what I had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my eyes, and I thanked 
him for his generosity, hut I would not take 
his money. ”~y/(W. •/. Livdmy's Imprison- 
ment, Lires of Lindsays, iii, 274.' 

1782. — “As to Eurnpeuns who nin from 
their natural colours, and enter into the 
service of tlio country powers, I have heard 
one of the host officers the Company ever 
had . . . say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Bsapoys; for 
acting under blocks they became mere 
blacks in spirit.” — Price, Some Observations. 
95-96. 

1789.- 

“ Inhere was not a captain, nor scarce a 

seapoy, 

But a Prince would depose, or a Brannn 
destroy." 

LetUr of Simpldn the Second, &c., 8. 

1808.— “Our troops behaved admirabl> : 
the sepoys astonisted mo.” — Wellington 
ii. 384 
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1827.— “He was betrothed to the daughter 
of 11 Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
which they hiiw at a distance rising above 
the jungle.” — /Sir U'. »Scott, The ^Surgeon's 
iHiigliOr, ch. xiii. 

“The native army of the K. I. 
(Omjiiiny. . . . Their formation took place 
ill IT:’)?. They are asunlly called sepoys, 
and aio light and short. "—In Jt. Phxttips, 
.1 Million of Vmt», 718. 

1881. --‘‘As early as a.D. lf»92 the cliief 
of Sind had 20U native.s dro.s.sed and 
iirnied like Europeans: those were the first 
‘ sepoys. CumiHO.'i, J CnmuKti- 
(HI If, ii iAT). 

Till' Frenvdi write n'pafir or ripai ‘ 

ir.'ith— "Do quinze iinllc Cipayes dont 
I’.'inniio est ccnsf^c coniposoe, j’en eon)]»tc 
'i i>c‘U ])ro.s hint cens siir la route do I’oiidi- 
clieri , cliargd de snero ct di! jioivre et nutres 
ni.irchaijdises, ((iiant mix (Vnilis, ils sont 
l/ius em}»loyrK pour le mCiinc ohjot .” — /.fthr 
VI Lolhi to the (loi'trnoi of Poo<li< hi-n ify in 
( iDiilo kIiji's Airoonl^ p. iTiU. 

i>. ]83h-:}8.— 

“ II lie criuut ni Kriss ni zagaios, 

II reg/irde rhomme sans fuir, 

I'/l nt des hallos des cipayes 
rcbondissenl sur son cuir.” 

n. i f aufiiT, JMJ ijtpojtolaun'. 

Since tlic conquest of Algeria the 
Slime word is eonunon in France inider 
JumtbcT form, viz., qulhi. But tbe 
>^pitlri IS totally dillerLUit from the 
and is in fact an irregular horse- 
luau. Witli tlie Turks, from whom 
tin* word IS taken, the spdh'i wa.s 
111 ways a liorsenmii. 

leM. — “ Adoraiit nuignis niuneribua prne- 
t'ositi multi, adcrant practoriani oquites 
ouiiie,s Bphai, (hiri])igi, Ulufugi, (lianizaro- 
lum tnagnuH numerus, sod nullu'i in tanto 
convontii iiobiliB nisi ex sniH virtutibiis et 
fortihus factm.” — EpisloUw, i. 99. 

|ir)fi‘2.— "The Spaohi, and other ordorn 
of horsemen.”—,/. Khutf, Two Comm. (Tr.) 
fol. fill ro. k<tanf, Jiirt, whore many early 
mstancos of the word will be found.] 

1672. — “Mille ou quinze cents Spahiz, 
tons bion ^uipp^s et bien iiiont^.N . . . 
termiuoient touto ceste longue, magnifique, 
ot ponipeiise cavalcade .” — Journal d'Ant. 
it'aHandi i. 142 

167.'i.— “The other officers are the sardar 
(Sirdar), who commands the Janizaries 
• . . the Bpahi Aga, who commands the 
Spahies or TurhMi Horse.”— WJierWi 
Journal^ 348. 

[1686.— “I being providentially got over 
the river before the Bpie employed by them 
could give them intolligonce." — H^ges, 
Ptary, Hak. Boc. i. 229.] 

1788. — “The Arab and other inhabitants 
are obliged, either by long custom ... or 
from fear and compulsion, to give the 
Spahses and their eomj»any the itwunah 


. . . which is such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, together with straw 
and barley for our mules and horses.” — 
ShAiw's Travels in Barhary, ed. 1767, p. xii. 

1786.— “Bajazet had two years to oolleet 
his forces ... we may discriminate the 
janizaries ... a national cavalry, the 
SpahiB of modern times.”— C/i'Moa, ch. lx\. 

1877. —‘"ITie regular cavalry was also 
originally coiiqiosed of tribute children. 
... The BipahiB acquired the same pre- 
eminence among the cavalry which the 
janissaries hold among the infantry, and 
their seditious conduct rendered them much 
.siMuicr iroublesoruo to the Government.” — 
Finlay, 11. of Ornre, od, 1877, v. 37. 

SERAI, SERYE, s. Tins word is 
u.s(id to re[uvHenl two Oriental word.s 
entirely ditferent. 

a. lliml. fium Pern, snm, 

This mean.s originally an edifice, a 
l>alai'e. It was especially used by lliti 
'J’aitars when they began to build 
palace.s. Hence Stinii, the name of 
more than one royal residence of tlie 
Mongol Khans ujkui the Volga, tlie 
Sfum of (3iaucer. The Biissians re- 
tained the x\ord from their Tartar 
opjire.ssoTs, but in their language sarai 
has been degraded to mean ‘a sbed.^ 
The word, as mijilied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in tlie 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
anatl and sorragiio. In this form, as 
J\ della Valle lucidly explains below, 
the “ striving after meaning ” connected 
tlie word witli Ttal. aerrato, ‘shut up’ ; 
and with a word aerraijHo perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connection. [Snaglio, according to 
Prof. Skeat {VonrUe IHrt. s.v.) is 
“formed with suffi.x (L. -aculum) 
from Late Lat. snare^ ‘to har, shut in’ 
— Lat. sera, a ‘har, bolt’; Lat. severe, 
‘to join together.’] It is this associa- 
tion that has attotlied the meaning of 
‘women’s apartments’ to the w'ord. 
Sarai has no such specific sense. 

But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in India, is 
that of a building for the acooinmoda- 
tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals ; consisting of an enclosed 
yard with eliainbers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Reive. A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
‘a Serragle of blackguards.’ In the 
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Diary in Engluiul of Aiiiiibulo Litolti 
of Mantua tlu^ writer says: “On 
entering the tower there is a Serraglio I 
in which, from grandeur, they keep | 
liuus and tigers and cat-lions.^' (See 
Ruu'do7i liroini'a Calnidtxr of Papers m ' 
A I chives of Venice^ vol. vi. pt. iii. 
15r»7-8. A}>p.) [Tile Stat?f. Diet, (piotcs 
Evelyn as using tlic word of a place 
wliere jiersoiis aie conlined ; 1G44. “I 
jiri'-sed l»y the Pia/za Judwi, where 
their «fru(/ho begins” ed. ISTli, 

i. 142).] 

c. ir»S4. — “ At Saraium 'rurcia {lalatmm | 
jfrineipi'i ost, vel iihud nm])liiTii ucdihcmin, i 
iu»n u C::ar* Vtico 'ralancu, rjuac rt!i»ein ‘ 
sigmficat, dictum : vndu lluinoc'cius Sarag- ! 
liam 'J’urci.s vocan piitet, ut rojnnn. Nam ! 
aliae <^uoque domuM, extra Siiltiini repiam, 
no^en hoc ferunt . . . vt aiuj»lu 'I’lircoruin 
ho^ipitia, sive divorsonn piiblica, qiiuo \ulgo 
Ciimtusa} MS (Caravanseray ) jKistri vucant.” 

— Leundaviut, erl. lti.OO, p. 

Iti09. — “ . . . by it the j;reiil Suray, 
Ixisideo wfiicli are diuers others. Injlh in 
the city and Bidairbs, ia herein diuers imviUj 
lodgings arc to bo let, with doores, loekes, j 
and keys to each." — 11’. Puich. in J*an'has, 
i. 434. ; 

1614. —“ lliis t-orm sezraglio, so much , 
used urnuiig us in sjicuking of the Grand 
'I'urk’s dwelling . . . has boon cornipte<l ■ 
into that form from tho w'ord serai, which in 
ilicir language sigiiihos properly ' a palace.' 

. . Hut since this uord strut resonihles 
srrraio, ns a Vonetinn would call it, or 
srrugho as w’o say, and seeing that the 
{luluce of the I'urk is {s^rra/tt or) shut uj» 
all round by a strong wall, and also because 
tho women and a great jiart of the conrtierh ' 
dwell in it barred uj) and shut in, so it nuii , 
{terchaiieo have Heeinod to some t<i have 
deserved such a name. And thus the real 
term serai has boon eon verted into eer- 
raglio.”— 7". dfHu Valh, 1 . 36 

1615. — “Onely from one dnyes Journey ! 
to another Ih© iSojthIc hath caused t«i bee [ 
oreeted uortivine kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodging.s (like hamlets) called carmtin- 
aara, or surroyes. for tho bonefite of f^ara- 
vaiu'x. . . 'J)f Afontfart, 8. 

1016.— “In this kingdome there are no 
1 linos to entertuine strangers, only in great 
Townes and Cities are fairo Houses built 
for their receit, which they call Barray, not 
inhabited, where any I’assonger may bane 
rcMime freely, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other iiocessarios.” 

— Trrrtff in Purchtis^ ii. 1475. 

1638. — “ Which being dune we dorarted 
from our Beiray (or fnne).” — IP. BraUnt, 
in IhUl. V. 49. 


* On aiioUier li.M copy of an earlUir edition than 
tlittt (piijlccl, and which lielongud to Jos. Mcallger, 
there is here a note in his autograph : “ Id est 
(kwaar, non est vox Taturicii, swl Vtiidica wii 
lllyricu, ex Latino detorta " 


1648.—“ A groat sary or place for housing 
travolling folk .” — Van TwUt^ 17. 

[1754.—“. . . one of tho SciddooH (seedy) 
officers with a }mrty of men were liKiged in 
the Bonroy. . . — /orrM/, Bomt}atf /.rifti.t, 

i 307.] 

1782. — “ 'riie stationary tenants of tin; 
Berauee, many of them women, and .oonu- 
of them very pretty, approach the travt-!I« r 
on his entrance, and in alluring langnagi 
ilcscribe to him the varied oxcolloncie'^ •■( 
their several Kidgings." — Ftnshr, Jttumti' 
od. 1808, i. 86. 

182,5. — “The whole niiiiiber of lo(lg^*^^ 
in and aliout the serai, probabl} did n<>! 
fall short of 500 persons. What an .kI- 
mirable scone for an Kastern roiiiaiice wmilil 
•such an inn a.s this uff’ord ’ cil 

1844, li. 122. 

18.50. — “ lit' \m 1I lind that, if wc ouiil 
only three imnics in the long line of tlic 
hclhi Knipcrors, the eonif(»rt and hapjiiiiC"'- 
of the ]»eople wore never contemplated ! > 
them, and w-ith tin cxta'iition of a fc\^ 
sarais and bridges, and those onl\ uii 
mails traiorsfd by the iniponal camps - lie 
will see nothing in which purely sollisli i-.mi- 
MidiTatum’- did not prevail ” Sir II, M. 
KUtuly Onguiul J*rofaco to Ilistin iuhi -u 
I ndtt,^ Kiliot^ J. v\m. 

b. A loiip-mM'kcfl c.'iribciiwai'c (or 
inclal) ll;iguu for water ; a goglet 
(q.v.) Thi.M is Ar. — I*. (o/rdA/. [Tins 
la tbo dorak or kalUh of Egypt, <•! 
whicli Lane {Mod. Ei/ijpt, ed. 1871, i 
18G seg,) givc.s ail account W'ltb illii"- 
iratioii.s.] 

c. 1666. . , tvy Xorah having voiicli- 

Mufod me a vory particular favour, wdiicli i-, 
that he hath appointed to give me evnrx 
da} a now loaf of his lioiise, and a SoUTSy 
of the w'utcT of (iuttyts , . . Bouray is that 
'rni-ffagon full of water, which tho Servant 
that niarchoth on foot before tho Gentleman 
on tiorseback, carrioth in his hand, wrapt 
up la a sleeve of red cloath.”— Bmitrr, 1C. 'I'. 
114 ; led. ('ou.’ttuhtf, 356J. 

1808, — “ We had some bread and butter, 
two surahees of water, and a Isittlc of 
tirandy." — Sf phlnsUmr, in /w/r, i. 183. 

[1880.— “Tlie best know’n is the gilt silvt'r 
w'ork of Cubhiiiere, which is almost eouhned 
to the production of tho water-vessels or 
sarais, co}>icd from tho clay goblets in use 
throughout tho northern parts of the Pan- 
jab."— /bVf/imoff, Indant. Arts of Ituiia, 149- J 

I SERANG, B. A native boatHWuin, 
or chief of a lascar crew ; the ski]>l'cr 
! of a small native veflsel. The worn is 
Pers. sarhang^ ‘a cuimiiander or over- 
seer.’ In modern Persia it seems to 
he used for a colonel (see WilU^ 80). 

1599.—“ . . . there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which were come to Atnacao 
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(ISacao) from the fJity of Goa, us occurs 
every your. They are commanded by Cup- 
t.iins, with Pilots, (juartermasters, clerks, 
and other officers, who are Portupruoso ; 
hut muiinetl by sailors who are Arabs, 
'I’lirks, Indians, and Bon^nlis, who serve 
for HO much a mouth, and provide them- 
selves under the direction and command of 
i\ chief of their own whom they call the 
Saranghi, Wht> also belonps to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and mcop- 
and obey, carrvinir out tho o^do^■^th;»t 
the Por* URiKHc < {(j)tam, iVlastei, or 1‘ilot 
may f'* ^be said Baranghi.’' — darifth, 
li. 20t}. 

ir»90. Indus (|ueni do hoc laido eonsii- 
liu fuit HcriV»a satis peritus iib ollioio in nave 
N\ii\ dicius If sar^g, An^dicc ;|}o<ttdUiain 
Sim 3JlosaU."— //v'f'’, (hinitt. in 

Sun toy ma^ li 264. 

[1822. — . . the trhaut ayrangfl (a 

class of men ocpial to the kidnappers of 
Holland and the crinijis of England). . . 

— MV Fij'iftn Yfins m Jiuhu, 2r»6.] 

SERAPHIN. SeeXERAFIN. 

SERENDfB, ii.p. . Tlie Arabic 
form of the name of IVylon in the 
larhcr Middle Aj^'os. (See under 

CEYLON.) 

SERINGAPATAM, n.P. The city 
w hull Wits the cHpital of the Kingdom 
ol Mysore during the reigim of Hvder 
All and his .son Ti]ipoo. AVritten 
Sri-rangd-paffuna^ meaning aceordiiig 
III vulgar interpretation ’ViHhnu’.s 
Town.’ But {Ls lioth Lliis and the other 
Sriraiigam {Sfrivgnin town and teui^de, 
■so-culled, in the Trichinopoly district) 
me on islamls of the Cauyery, it is 
[lossihle that nnuja stamls for Lavha^ 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy. 
l.sle-Tuwn.’ 

[BERPEYCH, B. Pers. aarpechy 
xdr 2 )e 8 h; im ornament of gold, silver 
or jewels, worn in front of the turban ; 
it sometimes eonsist-s of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with precious stones. Also a hand of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban. 

l1753.— . . a fillet. This they call a 
Birpeaoh, which is wore round the turban ; 
liersons of great distinction generally have 
them set with precious stones."— x/onicoy, 
iv. 191. 

[1786.— ‘ ‘ BurpaiihM. ” See under CUL- 

GEE. 

^^13.— “ Serpeyoh.” See under IHL. 


SETT, 8. Properly Hind, 
which according to Wilson is the stii’ne 
word with the Chetti (see CHETTY) or 
SJietti of the Malabar Coast, the 
ditleren! Mims being all from Skt. 
sreshtha^ ‘bi^sr, or chief,’ srfisthiy ‘the 
chief of a corporation, a merchant or 
1 tanker.' C. P. Brown luitirely denie.s 
ihe identity of the S. Indian shuffi 
with the Skt word (see CHETTY). 

1740. “'Pho Setshoing all pronont at tho 
Mojird inform ii.s that last year they disnontcd 
to the omplovmont of Killick Chnnd (&c.), 
the> being of a dill’ercnt caste ; and consu- 
ipiontly they could not do businoas witii 
them.’ -In /.ony, p. 9. 

17o7. “To the Beats Mootabruy und 
Ttoopchund tho Govenituont of C'handuiia- 
ernr* w.as indohtod n million and u half 
Itiipecs,”— Gr.w, ii. 138 of reprint (Bk. viii.), 

1770. — “ As-soon as an Euroj*oau arritod 
the Gontoos, who know mankind hotter 
than iH commonly .supponod, study his cha»’- 
actor . . . and lend or procure him monoy 
uj»on bottomry, or at intorest. This iii- 
toro.st, which i.H usually 9 i»or cent, at this 
in higher wlion ho is under a nocossity of 
horrovvmg of tho Cheyka. 

“ These Cheyks are a ]>ow'orfuI family of 
Imlian.s, who have, time immemorial, in- 
habited tho banka of tho Ganges. Thoir 
riches have long ago [iroourod them the 
riianagoment of the bank liolonging to the 
Court. . . ." — /idvwa/, tr. 1777, i. 427- 
Note that V)y CVey/.v the Ahb6 moans Betts. 

[1883. — . . from the Himalayas trv 

Capo Comorin a .security endorsed by tlio 
Mathura Seth is us readily convertible into 
cash UH a Bank of England Note in London 
or Pans." — F. S. (/ro/f,w, Mathura^ 14.] 

SETTLEMENT, s. In the Laud 
Revenue sy.sleiii of India, an c.state or 
district is s;iid to be settled, when 
iii-stead of taking a quota of the year’s 
juoducr tin* Government ha.s agreed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed .sum to l>e 
jiaid at se.v eral periods of the } ear, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
tiie term of years for wliich the agree- 
ment or setfleinent is made. The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlenunt. A Permanev t SettUnie7i f is 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in perpetuity. This was intro- 
duced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Province, [and a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 
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[SEVEN PAGODAS, u.p. The 

Tiiin. Mavallipuram^ SkL. Maliahah- 
piira^ ‘the City of the Great Bali/ 
;i ])1ace midway between Sadras and 
('oveloiig. Butin one of the inacrip- 
tiona (about 620 a.d.) a King, whose, 
iianie is said l,o have been Aniara, is 
described as having c()U(|Ueiv,(i the 
<lnef of the Mabainalla race,. Malla 
was prol)ably the name of a pow’erful 
lughland chieftain subdued by the, 
(.Uialukyans. (See (Jrole, Man. .of 
ChimjlepiiU 92 mp). Dr. Oppert {Oritj 
Jnhahit.^ 98) takes the name to be de- 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 

SEVEN SISTEBS^or BROTHERS. 

The popular name (Ilimi. sdt-bhm) of 
n certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common tlironghout most 
parts of Imlia, MfiUtrncfirras terricnh7\ 
Hodgson, ‘ Bengal babbler’ of .lerdon. 
The latter author gives the, native 
name as Seven JMlur.^ which is the 
form also given in the (jiiotation below 
from Trihen on My Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about tha* 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the (j notations. See also 
Jerdon^K hinh (God win -A listen’s e.d., 
ii. 69). In Ohiiia certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
pa-lco, or “Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. See t kdlinqimod's Rambles of a 
Naturalist, 1868, p‘ 319. (See, MYNA.) 

1S78. — “T*he Seven Bisters i)retond to 
food on insects, but that is only when they 
cannot get peas . . . .sad-coloiirod birds 
hopping about in the dust, and incessantly 
talKing whilst they hop." — P/t. Rohm gun, 
In My Indian Garden, 30-31. 

1883.—“ ... the Batbhai or ‘ Seven 
Brothers ’ . . . arc too shrewd and knowing 
to be made fun of. . . . Among thomsolves 
they will quarrel }»y the hour, and bandy 
foul language like fishwives ; but let u 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and the other six are in arms 
at onoe. . . . Each Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
(at Bombay) they are brothers, and in Ben- 
gal they are sisters ; but everywhere, like 
Wordsworth’s opinionative child, they are 
isoven .” — Tribes on My Frontin', 143. 

8EVERNDROOG, n.p. A some- 
what absurd corruption, which has 
been applied to two forts of some 
fame, viz. : 

c». Suvama-druga, or Snioandrug, on 
the west coast, about 78 m. below 


Bombay (Lat. 1 7" 48' N.). It was taken 
in 1755 by a small naval force from 
Tulaji Anm’ia, of the famouH piratical 
family. [For the commander of the 
expedition, Oommodore Jame.s, and 1 ih 
monument on Shooter’s Hill, sci; 
Jhuylas, Rombay and IP. India, i. 117 

b. Smiamlnty ; n remarkable douldc 
hill-fort ill My.sore, slandiiig on .i 
tAvo-t(»p])ed bare rock of granite, wliiGi 
was laken bv Lord C)ornwalli.s’.s aniiv 
ill 1791 (Lat. 12" .")5'). [Wilks (IF\f. 
Sketches, Madras iv]>riiil, i. 228, n. 
232) calls it Sovendy Jfruoy, and San n- 
droiHi.] 

SE7CHELLE ISLANDS, n.p. A 

cJii.slcr of islands in the Indian Occaif, 
politically subordinate to the British 
Gowrnmcnl of Mauritiu-s, lying hf- 
bctwcmi 3" 40' & 4“ 50' S. Lat., and 
about 9.50 .sca-miles east of Mombas (»ii 
the E. African (soast. There are 2h 
or 30 of the Seyclielles proper, of wlin h 
Malidi, the larg(*st, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 widts. Tlit* principal 
islands are granitic, and rise “in I lie 
centre of a vast jdateaii of coral ” <»i 
some 120 in. diameter. 

These islands are said to have Ix'cu 
visited ]>y Soares m 1506, and wcic 
known vaguely to the Portugiic.se 
naxigators of llie 16th century as the 
Seven Brothers {(/s ncte Inmnos or 
Hermanos), sometimes Seven Sist-crs 
((SV/« /rma7/a.s'), wdiilst in Delisle’s Mfi]» 
of Asia (1700) we have l»)th “le.s S*'l»t 
Freres” and “les Sejit Sojurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we 
iiiid also on the old maps a group 
trailed the Ahnirantes, and this group 
has retained that name to the present- 
day, constituting now an appemlugi* 
of the Seyclielles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisit-ed, till near tlie 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
til e celebrated Mahe de la Bourdon nais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the, islands 
of this little archipelago, an expedi- 
tion which was renewed by Lazare 
i'icault, the commander of one of the, 
two veasels, in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name of Mahd, 
and to the group the name of lUe de 
Bourdonnaisy for which lies MaW 
(which is the name given in the 
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Nipt me Orientate of D’Apres de 
Manneville, 1775, pp. 29-38, and the 
< iuirts), seeniH to have been substituted. 
WJuitever may have been La llour- 
donnais’ plans with resj)ert to tliese 
I'^Umds, they were interrupted by his 
<‘U^af(einent in the Indian eampaigns 
of 1745-46, and his govenunenl of 
Mauritius was never resinned. ]n 
1756 the Sieur Morjdiey (Murjdiy'O, 
eomniander of the frigate Le i'tnf., 
\\ii.s siuit by M. ]Mugon, Governor of 
.M.'iLiritius and liourbon, to take jiosses- 
vioii of t,lie Islaini of Mahe. lJut it 
s('(‘ius doubtful if any actual setthunent 
of I lie islands by the French occurred 
nil after 1769. [See the account ol 
ihe islands in Owmi'n NavKitive, ii. 158 


^npi J 

A (|uestion naturally has suggested 
itself t.o us as to how the grou]) came by 
ihe name of tin* .S'e//f7n*//c.s' J4aml & ; and 
It is one to which no tru.si.worthy 
answer will be easily found in English, 
it at all. Even French works of pre- 
li'iision {v.ij. the ])ictioiinmn de la 
J’ouxst) are found to state that the 
'sliuids were named after the “Minister 


of Marine, Herault de SiVhelle.s, who 
^^as eminent for his services and his 
ible admiiiist, ration. He was the tir.st 
to esjjiblish a French .settlement there.” 
'riiis is quoted frofn La Koiisse ; hut 
ilie fact IS that the onl} man of the 
uanie known to fame is the tlacohin 
Old friend of Daiiton, along witli 
"houi he ])(*rished by the guillotine, 
'riiere never was a Minister of Marine 
so' called! The name S^chelles first 
(so far as we can learn) appear.^ in 
the HydriHiraphie Fran^aise of Eelin, 
1767, w'here in a map entitled Carte 
red lilt 1 ] dll Canal de Mozambique the 
islands are given ns Lee Ilea S^cheyles, 
with two enlarged plans en caHourhc 
of the J\/rt de Secbeyles. In 17G7 also 
<Miev. de (Ti-enier, eonimaiiding the 
Jfeure da Berger^ visited the brands, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of Picaul^ “envoye 
par La Bourdounais pour reconnoitre 
les isles des Sept Freres, Icsquelles ont 
eti: depuis nomm^e iles Mahd et eneuite 
lies S^cheUes.” We have not been 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, hut it w'as probably by 
Morphey of the Cerf; for among 
Hairy Isle’s Charts (pub. 1771), there 
i'i a ^^Plan of the Harbour adjacent to 
Bat River on the Island Se^cheUes, 
from a French plan made in 1756, 


published by Beilin.” And then* ciau 
he no doubt that the name was be- 
stowed in honour of Moreau de Sti- 
chtdles, who was Contrdlenr-Gdneral 
des Fmanres in France in 1754-56, i,s. 
at the very time when Governor Magon 
sent Capt. Morphey to take possession. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhmette^ the name of an official who 
had been Commismire dn roi prh la 
ConqHignie des Indes^ and succeeded 
Moreau de Sechi'lles a.s Controller of 
Finance ; and another is cal led Praslin, 
a))j>.areutly after the Due de Ohoiseul 
Praslin who was Minisler of Marine 
from 17G6 to 1770, 

The e.\acb dati* of the settlement of 
the islands w'c liave not traced. We 
can only say that, it must have been 
betw'een 17G9 and 1772. The. cpiota- 
tioii below from the Abbe Rochon 
.shows that the islands were- not settled 
when lie visited them in 1769 ; whilst 
ih.at from Capt. Neale shows that they 
were settled before liis visit in 1772. 
ll. will be seen that both Rocboii and 
Neale speak of Malie as “the island 
Seyehelfe.s, or Sccheyles,” as in lielin’a 
chart of 1767. It seems ]»robable that 
the c,loiid under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on bis reliirn to France, must 
have led to the supjiression of bia 
name in connection with the group. 

The isbiiids surrendered to llie 
English C lorn mod ore Newcome in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1615. Seychelles 
aj>pe:ir.s to be an erroneous English 
spelling, now however he.foiiie estab- 
lished. (For valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted 
to Uic courteous communications of 
M. Jame.s .Jackson, Librarian of the 
Soriete de Gi'oyraphie at Paris, and of 
M. Q. Marcel of the Bihlioih^qiic 
Nationale. And ace, besidea the works 
quoted here, a jiaper by M. Elie Pujol, 
in VExploratear^ vol. iii. (1876) pp. 
523-526). 

The following passage of Pyrard 
probably refers to tlie Seychelles : 

c. 1610. — “Le Roy (dos Maldivefl) onuoya 
par rloux foys vri trfes expert pilote pour 
aller descouvrir vne certauie isle nomm4e 
pofhunifa, qui leur eat presiiuo inoonnuS. 
. . . IIb disent auui que le diable les y 
tourmentoit visiblemeut, et que pour I'isle 
elle est fertile en toutes sortes de fruiots, 
et mesme ils ont opinion que oes gros Coooe 
medicinal! X qui sunt si chera-lk en viennent. 
. . . Elle est sous la hauteur de diz dends 
au delh de la ligne et enuiron six vingt 
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lioues fJt'H Mtildiiios. . . — (aee COCO-DE' 
MER). —Piimnl (U Laml^ i. 212. [Alao aeo 
Mr. (rray’a note iu Ilak. Soc. ed. i. 296, 
wboro he e\}(lnin‘< the word jmlhuoys in the 
above <iuotJition as the Malay pulo^ ‘an 
island,’ Mal^ F6fdmhu\ 

1769. — “The principal places, the situation 
of which 1 determined, are the Secheylea 
islandB, the Hat of Cargadus, the Snllia du 
Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, and the 
Adu isles. The island Secheyles has an 
exceedingly good harbour. . . . This island 
is covered with wood to the very summit of 
the iiioiintains. ... In 1769 when I spent a 
month here in order to determine its position 
with the utmost exactness, Secheyles and 
the adjacent isles wore inhabited only by 
monstrous orocodile.s ; but a sinal) e-stablish- 
meut has since been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutmegs.”— Tm/apr 
tft Madtttjdsvar and th E. Indies hif the A bin' 
J{och<in, E.T., L/jridon, 1792, p. Itii. 

1772.— “The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by the French, and ha.s a good 
harViour. ... 1 ahnll here deliver my 
opinion that those island.s, whore we now 
are, are the Three lirotliors and the adjacent 
islnnd.s ... as there are no islands to the 
eastward of them in those latitnde.s,^ and 
many to the westward.” — Cnpt S^eah's 
EfWtofie from lieucixtleii lo th Setphelles 
Jdanas tn the Swi/t (.irnh. In JJhhu’s 
O irertorif, ed. 1780, pp. 225, 282. 

[1901. — “ For a man of energy, persever- 
ance, and tem}»crato habits, SeycheUes 
afFord.s as good an oi)cniiig as any tro[>ical 
colony .” — Ileport of Adtniiustmtor, in Tmiee, 
Get. 2.) 

SHA, SAH, s. A inercliaiit or 
banker ; often now attached as a 
siiniainc. It i.*? Hind, snk and sdhv 
from Skt,. sdrf/in, ‘perfect., virtuous, re- 
st le.c, table’ {'‘j)rndhomme'). See SOW- 
CAR. 

jc. 1809.— “. . . the people here called 
Miihajans (Mahajnn), SahU, and Dahanyas, 
live by lending money.” — Jiitv/iauun Jfamit- 

foi), E. India, li. f»7Ib] 

SHABA8H! iiiterj. ‘Well done!’ 
‘ Bravo I ’ Pers. iihd - hish, ‘ Rex 
lias ! ’* [Rather shad-banh, ‘ Be joyful.’] 

e. 1610.— “lio Roy fit rencontre de raoy 
... mo diwint vn mot qui est commiin 
on toute rindo, k aavoir Sabatz, qui veut 
dire grand mercy, ot sert auasi k louer vn 
humme pour quelque chose qu’il a bien 
fait.”— /■'.ymrtZ de Laval, i. 224. 

[1843.—“ I was awakened at night from a 
sound sleep by the repeated lavAsbea I wdhJ 
wdhsi from the residence of the thanudar.” 
— JJamdaon, Travela in Upper India, i. 209.] 


* " At pueri hidentes, Rex eria, aluiit, 
Si recto facies."— //tw. fip. 1. 1. 


SHABUNDEB, s. PtM’S. Hhdh • 
bandar, lit. ‘ King of the Haven, ^ 
Harbour-Master. This was the title 
of an officer at native jiorts all over 
the Indian seas, who was the chi('t 
authority with whom foreign trader.s 
and 8hi])-m{ister.s had to transact. Hr 
was often also head of the Cu.stonis. 
Hence the name is of jirominent and 
frequent occurrence in tlie old iiarra 
tives. Portuguese authors generulli 
write tile W'ord Xahauder ; our.s Eha- 
himder or Siihundar, Tin* title is nol 
obsolete., thougJi it doeh nol now' exi<l 
in India ; the quotation from Lane 
show's its recent existence in (lair(», 
[and the Persians still call tlieir 
(‘onsuls ShdJiAnnifhtr {Jiurton, Ar 
Niijhh, ill. loR)]. In the marine 
Malay Sbites the Shtilnuniar w'as, and 
]>rohah]y is, an im]*ortant officer of 
State. ’Pile passages from Lane and 
from 'I'averniei show that the title 
was not confined to seaports. At 
Ah*]>po Thevenot (16G3) calls the 
corres] Minding otlitdal, ]>erha]is hv a 
inistiike, ^Svheih Bandax’ {Voyaf/en, 
'll. J21), [Tins is tile office w'liich 
K'ug Mihrjan conferred upon Siiidhad 
the Seaman, w'heii he made him “hi'^ 
iigent for tin* jiort and registrar of all 
.ships that entered the liarlioiir” 
{llarion, iv. 351)]. 

c. 13.50.— “ The chief of all the MiiHuliimii ^ 
iu this city (A'aM^aai-Mce QUILON) IS Mahom- 
iiiod BhBbbandax."— //ai. Iiatutu, \v. 100. 

c 1.539. This King ((»f the Batas) uuder- 
slariding that 1 had brought him a Ijotter 
and a Present from the Captain of MaUaa, 
caused mo tx) bo ontertainud by the Xaban- 
dar, who is ho that with absolute Powor 
governs all the affairs of the Army ." — IHntn 
(orig. cuj). XV.), in Coyan's Transt. p. 18. 

1552. — “And ho who most insisted on this 
was u Moor, Zabandar of the (^umrutos” 
(at Malacca). — Cas(anhe.da, ii. .3.59. 

1.5.53. — “A Moorish lord called .Sabayo 
(Sabaio) ... as soon as he knew that 
our ships belonged to the people of those 
parts of Chnstendom, dosinng to have con- 
firmation on the matter, sent for a certain 
Pollah Jew who was in his service as Bha- 
bandar {Xabandar), and asked him if he 
know of what nation were the people who 
came in these ships. . . .” — Rarro«, I. iv. 11. 

1661.—“. . . a boatman, who, however, 
called himself Zabandar.”— Correa, Lendaa, 
ii. 80. 

1599.—“ The Babandar tooke off my Hat, 
and put a Roll of white linnen about my 
head, . . .” — •/. havia, in Purchas, 1. 12. 

[1604.-“Sablndar.” See under KLINa.] 
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160(>.— “Then came the Babendor with 
light, and brought the Generali to hishoufle.” 
—MiddMon's Voyage, E. (4). 

]G10. -“The Babander and tho Governor 
of Manrwk (a nluce scituated by the Kiver). 

. . — /Vf/r \V iU iariMoii Floris, in Purvlatf^ 

1. 322. 

[16ir>.— “ The opinion of the Sabindour 
slmll he taken.” — Foster, Letters, iv. 79. J 

c. 1650. — “Coining to Golconda, J found 
that the porHon whom I had loft in tniat 
with ujy chambor was dead : but that which 
1 observ’d most remarkable, was that 1 
found the door scnl’d with two Seals, one 
being the (Judi's or chief dustice’s, the other 
the Sha-Bander's or Provost of the Mer- 
chants.”— 7’rt/vr//iVr, K.T. J*t. ii. 136 ; [od. 

70|. 

1673.— “I’he Shawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as receipt of (lust-om, for 
which he pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thumands . " — Fryn , 222. 

1G88. — “ When we arrived at Achin, J 
was earned before the Shabander, the chief 
Magistrate of the City. . . — Jhimpar, i. 
502. 

1711 - “ The Duties the Honourable Com- 
pany re(]uiro to be paid hero on (}ood.s are 
not nliove one fifth Part of what is paid 
to the Shabander or Cuatom- Master.” — 
l.iidiier, 223. 

1726.— Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
file Sjahbandars of Mahikka from 1641 to 
1725. They are nnme.s of Dutchmen. 

|1727. - “ Bhawbandaar.” Sec under 
TENASSERIM.l 

17fi9.— “I have received a long letter 
from the Shabmda, in which he complains 
tliat you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
])ay the duties on tho.se articles . . , which 
I'ractice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Sbahbiinder Druga 
(Daroga).” — IV. Hastings to the Chief at 
Pauca, in Van SitUirt, i. 5. 

1768.—“. . . two or three days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where 1 lodged told me ho had been 
ordered by the Bhebandar to let me know 
that my carriage, os well as others, must 
«top, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council ; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the Bhebandar that 1 could not 
consent to perform any such ceremony.” 
— Capt. Carteret, quoted by transl. of Sta- 
eonnus, i. 281. 

1795. — “ The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low . . . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawbundtr, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms.”— p. 160. 

1887. — “The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
voockee, the Bhahbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah. . . .” — Lane's 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1837, i. 157. 

3 F 


SHADDOCK, s. This name 

f )roperly belongs to the West Indies, 
laving been given, according to 
Grainger, from that of the English- 
man Vho first brought the fruit 
thither from the East, and who was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipelago 
about the time of the Uevolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Danipier. The fruit is the same as the 
^mmelo (m .v.). And the name appears 
from a niodern quotation below to be 
now ocTasionally used in India. 
[Nothing definite seem.s to be known 
of this Capt, Shaddock. Mr. R. A. 
Prior (7 .ser. N. ct* Q., vii. 375) writes : 
“ Lunan, in ^ Hortus Jcmnicendsy vol. 
ii. p. 171, says, ‘This fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, w’hicli re- 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
Ea.st Indies.’ The name of tlie captain 
is believed to have be.en Shattoek, one 
not uncommon in the w'cst of Somerset- 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘ Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, vol. i. ]>. 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who touch’d at that island in Ins 
])assage to England, and left its seed 
there.’” Watt {Rcmi. Diet. ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Batuvl nihu^ ‘ Batavian lime,’ 
suggests It.® having been originally 
brought from Batavia.] 

[17.54.—“ . . . pimple-noses (pommelo), 
called in the West Indies, ChadOOkB, a very 
fine large fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five times its size. . , ." — Jves, 19.] 

1764.- 

“ Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
stroy 

The golden Bhaddook, the forbidden 
fruit. . . .” — (Jrainger, Bk. I. 

1803.— “The Shaddock, or pumpelmos 
(pommBlO), often grows to the size of a 
man’s bead.” — Fernval’s Ceylon, 313. 

[1832. — “ Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the season, viz., kurbootahs (Bhadock), 
kabooza (melons). . . ."—Mrs. Meet Hastan 
AH, Observations, i. 366.] 

1878.—“ ... the splendid Bhaddook that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon the 
ground and swollw at ease. . . ."—In My 
Indian Garden, 60. 

[1898.- 

“ He has stripped my rails of the shaddock 
frails and the green nnripened pine." 
It. Kipling, Barrack Roam, Ballads, p. 130.} 
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SHADE ^ABLE-SHADE, 
WALL-SHADE), s. A gkss guard 
to protect a candle or aimple oil-lamp 
from the wind. The oldest form, in 
use ’at the beginning of the^ last 
century, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the taldc, the candle- 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the universal 
form has been that of an inverted 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The toall-ithadc is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a ctindle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was sometimes the subject of a 
challenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a (‘aptain^ outfit 
when taking the field in the 10th 
century. 

1780. — “ Borrowed last Month by a Por- 
<ion or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gontlenian's House near the Esplanade, a 
very elegant Pair of Candle Shades. Who- 
ever will return the same will receive a 
reward of 40 Sura Rupees, — N.B. The 
Shades have private marks. 

KiazeUe, April 8. 

1789. — “ His tent is furnished with a good 
large bod, mattress, pillow, &c., a few camp- 
fltools or chairs, a folding table, a pair of 
•hadai for his candles, aix or seven trunks 
with table ec]uipage, his stock of linen (at 
least 24 shirts) ; some dozens of wine, 
brandy, and gin ; tea, sugar, und biscuit ; 
and a hamper of live poultry and his milch- 
goat."— A/aarols Nari'oJiive, 188. 

1817.— “I am now finishing this letter by 
candle-light, with the help of a handker- 
chief tied over the ahade.^’ — T, Mwtro. in 
Life, i. 611. 

[1838. — “ We brought carpets, and chande- 
liers, and wall shades (the great staple 
commodity of Indian furniture), from Cal- 
cutta. . . ." — Miss Edm, Up the. Coantn/, 
2nd ed. i. 162.] 

SHAG-BEEH, s. This English word, 
— French chagrin y Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Ger. Za^cr,— comes from the Pera. 
joghri, Turk, sdghrl, meaning properly 
the croupe or quarter of a horse, from 
which the peculiar granulated leather, 
also called sdgh/rl in the East, was 
originally made. Diez considers the 
French (and English adopted) chagrin 
in the sense of vexation to be the same 
word, as certain hard skins prepared 
in this way were used os files, and 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
gnawing vexation, as (he states) the 
Ital. lima also is {Etym. JVorterhwh, ed. 
1661, ii. 240). He might have added 
the figurative origin of tribulation. 
[This view is accepted by the N.E.D.\ 
but Prof. Skeat {Concise Diet.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1663.—“. . . k Alep ... on y travaillo 
aussi bion qu'k Damas le sagri, qui est ce 
qu'on appelle ohagrin en France, mais I'oti 
en fait une bien plus grande quantity en 
Perse. . . . Le sagri sa fait ile croui)e 
d’fi.ne," kc.—The’miof, Vogagef, iii. 115-116. 

1862. — “Baghree, or KrenwoH, Horse or 

Ass-Hide.” — l^ufijah Trade liepo/rt, App 
eexx., [For an account of the manufacture 
of khnuJbkt, see Mon. on Trcules anil 

MamUartureji of India, 94.] 

SHAITAN, Ar. ‘The Evil One; 
Satan.’ Slutitau kd hhdi, ‘Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir C. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their followers. He was not tlie 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been apjdicd in tlu* 
East. In the romance of Cmur dr, 
Lion, when Richard entertains a de- 
j'.ulatioii of Saracens by serving at 
taide the bead of one of their brethren, 
we are told : 

“ Every man sut styllo und jiokyd othir ; 

They saide : ‘ This is the Level gs brothir. 

That kIbs our men, and thus bom ootes. . 

[o. 1 630.— “But a Mountebank or Imwstor 
IS nick-named Bhitan. Tubib, i.n. the Devil's 
Chirurgion." — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 
p. 304. 

1763. — “ God preserve roe from the 
Bchelthon Alragim."— Uanif^a//, iii. 90.] 

1863. — “ Not many years ago, an eccen- 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on the snows of the mountains 
there were found certain mysterious fo<^>t- 
steps, 7M>re than 30 or 40 paces asimder, which 
the natives alleged to bo Shaitan’i. 
writer at the same time offered, if Govern- 
ment would give him leave of absence for a 
certain period, etc., to go and trace the 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be dis- 
covered Viiikmt any expense to Oovemment. 
The notion of catching Shaitan without any 
expense to GovemmeTii was a sublime piece 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer was not 
aooepted ." — Sir H. Yule, Notes to Eriar 
Joraanus, 87. 

SHALEE, SHALOO, BHELLA, 
SALLO, &c., s. We have a little 
doubt as to the identity of all these 
words ; the two latter occur in old 
works as names of cotton stufls; the 
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first two (Shakespeai' and Fallon give 
mla) are names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
i t*(J colour, somewhat resembling what 
wc call, by what we had judgedT to be 
a iiioditication of the word, shaloon. 
But we hud that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chalma, which gave 
its uaiiic t-o cert-'iiii stuffs, apparently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. Thus in 
Chaucer : 

With shetes and with chalons faire 
yHproddo.’’— 7’Atf Talf. 

On which Tyrwliitt tpioles from the 
M 071(1, siiron,^^ . . . aut pa/iitos picton qm 
vocaulur chalons loco IcdUte/rnhy See 
also 111 Liber Alhiin : 

liu charge de ohalouns ot draps de 
KejiiC' . . — p 22r), also at p. 2‘il. 

c. 1343. — “ 1 wont then to ShAlitiftt (near 
Calicut~sec CHALIA) a very pretty tijwn, 
whore they make the stuffs (qii. sh&li?) 
that boar its name ." — Ihn tiatuta, iv. 109. 

[It IS exceedingly dilKcult to dis- 
entangle the me^uiings and derivations 
ol this series of words. In the first 
|ilfice. we have saloo, Hind, mlu, the 
Tui’key-red cloth above described ; a 
word wlncb is derived by Platts from 
Ski. mlfi, ‘a kind of astringent sub- 
stance,’ and is perhaps Ihe same word 
as the Tel. mlii, ‘cloth.’ This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but lias 
now been rejihiced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Kevolution (see 7 ser. N, tfc Q. viii. 
485 »e.q.\ See PIECE-GOODS, SALOd- 
PAUTS. 

[q. 1590.—“ B&lu, per piece, 3 R. to 2 M.” 
--'llw, i. 94. 

1 1610. — “ Ballallo, blue and black." — 
Ihinwn, LrttiTi, i. 72. 

[1672.— ‘*8all00B, made at Oulcundah, 
and brought from thence to Surat, and go 
w England.” — In Birdmod, Report on Old 
Records, 62. 

[1896.— “Salu is another fabric of a red 
colour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
naaied mArkin (‘American^ in the d/ dye, 
and was formerly extensively used for 
turjans, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female dress."— if if on. 

on Dyes, 84 . 

Next we have shelah, which may 
he identical with Hind. Mia, which 
Platts connects with Skt. chela, chaila, 
ft piece of cloth,’ and defines as “a 


kind of scarf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body ; it is 
lunch wmi-ii and given as a present*, in 
the Dakkhan) ; silk turban. In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
{HerkluU, Qanoon^e-IsUm, Madras re- 
print, 18). The Madras Gloss, gives 
sheelay, Mai. shlla, said to be from 
Skt. chira, ‘a strip of cloth,’ in the 
sense of clothes ; and sullah, Hind. 
seU, ‘gauze for turbans.’ 

[c. 1590. Bhelah, ^from the Dek’h.an, 
per piece, A to 2 M."— i. 95. 

|1598.— “Cheyla,” in JAimhoten, i. 91. 

[1800.— “ Bhillas, or thin white muslins. 

. . . *rhey are very coarse, and are some 
times stripe d, and then called Ihtpaitas (see 
DOOPUTTY).”— Bur/iantin, Mysore, ii. 240.] 

1809. — “The shalie, a long piece of 
culnured silk or cittton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of one leg bare, whilst the other 
is covered to tbo ancle w’ith long and 
graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as 
to leave one end of the shalie to cross the 
breast, and form a drapery, which is sotiie- 
titiic.s thrown over the head os a veil.”— 
Maria Urafum, 3. [But, us Sir II. Yule 
suggested, in this form the word may 
re]>resont Saree.] 

l813.-“RodSliellaBorSalloeB. . . 

Milhimie, i. 124. 

[ ,, “His Bhela, of fine cloth, with a 
sillt or gold thread border. . . — Trans. 

La, Bo. iii. 219 snj, 

[1900.— “ Bela worn by men over 

shoulders, tucked round wakst, ends haring 
in front . . . plain body and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread ; white, yellow, 
and green ; worn in full dress, sometimes 
merely thrown over shoulders, with the 
ends hanging in front from either shoulder.’ 
— Yusuf All, Mon. on Silk, 72. 

The following may represent the 
same word, or be perhaps connected 
with P.— H. chilla, ‘a selvage, gold 
threads in the border of a turban, &c.' 

[1610.— “Tsyle, the oorge, Rs. 70.’’— 
Danvers, Letters, i. 72.] 

1616.— “320 pieces red Foster, 

leXUrs, iv. 129. The same word is used by 
Cocks, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 4.] 

SHAMA, B. Hind. shdmd [Skt. 
syd'ina, ‘black, dark-coloured.’] A 
favourite song-bird and cage-bird, 
Kitta dncla macrura, Gmel, “In con- 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, and of various animals, with 
ease and accuracy ” (J erdon). The long 
tail seems to indicate the identity cn 
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this Ijird rather tliaii the maind (see 
MTNA) with that described by Aelian. 
[Mr. M‘Crindle {Jnvadon of htdia^ 
180) favours the identification of the 
bird with the Maind.] 

c. A.D. 250.—“ There is another bird found 
among the Indians, which is of tho size of 
a starling. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clover than a parrot. But 
it does not readily hoar confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among tho Indians, in the cit\ 
of Bucc}»halu and thereabouts . . . call the 
bird KcpKluiv (‘Taily ’) ; and the name arose 
from the fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail."— /a a, de Nat. Antm. 
xvi. 3. 

SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, h. 

These terms are applied in inodeni 
times to superstitions of the kind that 
connects itself witli exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as their most promi- 
nent characteristic, and which are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over ]»ai ts of the earth 
most remote from one aiiotliei ; not 
only among the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the V^eddalis of 
Ceylon, the races of Siberia, and the 
red nations of N. and S. America. 
“ Hinduism has assimilated these 
‘prior superstitimis of the sons of 
Tur,’ as Mr. Hodgson calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the liaiic- 
ing Der^dshes at Constantinople, we 
see, perhaps, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood breaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orthodoxy ” 
(see Notfis to Marco Poh^ Bk. 11. 
ch. 50). The characteristics of Sha- 
manism is the exi.stencp of certain 
sooth-sayers or medicine-men, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are suj»- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced by 
fantastic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 

The immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz lanmiage, which is shmuin^ 
in that of the Mauchus becoming so- 
maw, pi. mmaaa. But then in Chinese 
Sha-Tudn or Shi-rndn is used for a 


Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem 
to be taken from the Skt. sranmna^ 
Pall tsamana. "WTiether the Tangiiz 
word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
(iiiestion. W. Schott, who has treated 
the matter ebiboratelv (Utter den iJop- 
jM-ltinn des JUnricn Sc)iaiiiane iind vher 
den tmigudchen Schamanen-C'i//fai! am 
Jlqfc dir Matidjn KuiHern^ Berlin 
Akad. 1842), liiids it ditficiilt to supj»ose 
any connection. We, bf»wever, give a 
feu quolaliojis relating to the two 
words in one senes. In the first two 
the reference is uinbiubtedly to Buddh- 
ist a.sceticfi. 

e. n,(‘. 320. — “ ToiN? 5^ ^app.Ava^, rocs 
pukv ivTipordrovs 'TXofiiovs (fnjalv 6vopa- 
j^CjVTOLi 4v rah i'Xan dro 
xal Kapirup aypiuv, ^(r$^Ta$ 5’ “”■('> 

d>\oi(»)P Seu^phuiP, d(ftpodiffLu)u 
oipov.*' ~ J''roiii Mfpauftu'ju'A, in Strabo, xv 

c. 712.- “ All the Samanis asscinbled 
and sent a moHsoge to Bajhrd, .saying, “ Wc 
are udsi/r devotees. Our religion is one of 
poueo uud «jmet, .and fighting aud slaying I** 
])ruhihitod, us well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood." — f'AucA Ndnui, in HHiot, i. 158. 

1829.— “ A’urn/ IS the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcieror, who before 
tho introduction of liuddhism exorcised 
among tlio Mongols the oHico of Hacnficer 
and Priest, as ho still does among the 
'J’ungu'/es, Matijus, and other A.siatic tnhes 

. . in Europe they are known by the 
I'unguz name Bcbaman; among the Man jus 
as saman, and among the Tibetans ns 
JItaba. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and ahhorronce lioh or Hiighf, 
‘Sorcerer,’ ‘Wizard,’ and the women who 
give themselves to tho like fooleries ('da- 
f/un.'' — y. lA Sihnudt, Notfs to Sanang Se(:>'n, 
■p. 416. 

1871. — "Among Siberian tribes, the 
Rhamana select children liable to oonvulsions 
as suitable to be brought up to the profession, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to ." — Tglou 
Primitive Chiltnrr, ii. 121. 

BHAMBOGUE, b. Canar. shdiw- 
or sdna-hhoga; thandya, ‘allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,’ 
§kt. ohoga, ‘enjoyment.’ A village 
clerk or accountant. 

[c. 1766.— ". . . this order to be enforced 
in the accounts by the ihanhague.”— 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

[1800.— " Bhanabm, called Bhaategue 
by corruption, and Clirnuxil by the Musu- 
Imans, is the village accountant. — 
Buchanan's Mysore, i. 2 to.] 

1801.— "When the whole kilt is oob 
looted, the ibaabogue and nqtail (se© 
PATEL) carry it to the teshfldar’s cut- 
cherry.' —T. Siunro, in Life, i. 316. 
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SHAMEEANA, SEMIANNA, r. 

IVrs. aJiamiydna or shdmiydna [very 
floublfully derived from Pera. s/itt/i,, 
miydrui, ‘centre’], an awning or 
flat tent-roof, soiiietimea witlnnit sides, 
but often in tlie present day wMth 
canauts ; aoinetiniea ])it.<-bed like a 
fionh before a lar^e lent ; often used 
by civil otftcers, when on tour, to liold 
tlu'ii court, or ofliee ]ir(K‘eediiigs roinm 
‘j,ii])uh, and in a manner generally ac- 
cessible. [In the early re(;ord.s the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
culico.J 

(-. “ 'J’he Shamy&nah-uwning is 

in.ide of v/irious six-os, but novflr nioro than 

lli yards 8(junre.” -.ly/i, i. fit. 

[1G0!1 —“A sort of Calico hero called semi- 
janes are also in abimdaiuM!, it is Viroader 
than the Calico.” — Ldtn-n, i. 29. | 

[jtlii. — “Tlic Hector liHVin^ fcrtain 
o}in(*<*keroh (chucker) of tine Semian chow- 
ters.” — Hud. 1 . 217. In iv. 239, 

semanes.] 

11)16.—“. . . there is oroctod a thr.mo 
fonm footc from the ground in the Durlxu 
Court from the hticko whereof, to the j»lace 
where the King comes out, a square of 56 
paces long, and 43 broad was riiylod in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silkc, or Velvet 
iojnod logothor, and siistainod with (/anes 
no covered.''— .S/r T. Jiof^ in Puirh^s^ i. , 
Hak. Soe, i. 142. 

jl676— “Wo desire you to furnish him 
with all things necossury for his voyage, 
. . . with bridle and sadle, SemeaiiMs, 
canatts (Canaut). . . .” — h'on'est^ Bwuhaji 
Ldfi-rs, 89.] 

Ihl4. — “ J had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasure grounds to pitch iny 
tent or erect my Summlniana or Shamyana, 
the whole country being generally a garden.'' 
—Forties, Or. Man. ii. 455 ; 2rid ed. ii. 64. 
In ii 294 ho writes Shumeeanaj. 

1H57.— “ At an early hour we retired to 
rest. Out beds were arranged under largo 
eanopies, ojion on all sides, and which are 
termed by the natives ‘ ShaHManahs.' " — 
M. 7'horahill, Perxomil AdveiUures^ 14. 

SHAMPOO, V. Tf) knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word has 
how long been familiarly used in 
England. The Hind, verb is chdmjmdy 
from the imperative of which, cfulmpoy 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bunow, Pttckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
named, by Terry, in 1616: “Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 


liloud. It is a pleasing wantonnesse, 
and much valued in these hot climes.” 
In Purchasy ii. 1475). The process was 
amiliar to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled tractator and 
tractatrix. [Perhaps the earliest refer- 
ence to the practice is in Strabo 
{McGri'nAle, Anvimt Indiay 72).] But 
with the anc-ieiits it seems to have 
been allied to vdee, for which there is 
no ground that we know in tlie Indian 
custom. 

1748. — “ Shampooing i8 an nperuiion not 
known in Europe, and is peculiar to the 
(^hine^e, which 1 had once the curiosity to 
go through, and for which I paid but a 
trifle. However, had [ not seen several 
China morelunts shampooed before me, I 
should have been apprehensive of danger, 
even at the sight of all the different in- 
struments. ...” (The account is good, but 
t(K> long for extract .) — A Voyage to the E. 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. l^ioiidon, •'’762, 

p. 220. 

1750-60. — “'Hie practice of champing, 
which by the host intolhgenoo ) could 
gather is denved from the Chinoae, may 
not bo unworthy particularizing, as it is 
little known to the modern Europeans. . . 
-(frose^ i. 113. This wnie** quotes Martial, 
iii. Ep. 82, and Seneru, Epist. 66, to show 
that the practice was known in ancient 
Rome. 

1800.— “The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day : after being champoed, and 
rubbed, bo washed hiiusolf, and read the 
Koran for an hour .''— War %oith 
Tiltpoo, |). 159. 

[1810.- “Shampoeing may be compared 
to a gentle kneading of the whole person, 
and is the same operation described oy the 
voyagers to the Southern and Poeifle ocean. ’* 
— ll\st. Sketeftes, Madras {reprint, 

i. 276.] 

,, ‘Then whilst they funned the 
children, or chompooed them if they were 
restless, they used to toll stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels us great as those re- 
corded in the 1001 Nights.''— Slurwood, 
Auiohiog. 410. 

,, “That considerable relief is ob- 
tained from ghampoing, cannot be doubted ; 
1 have repeatedly Keen restored surprisingly 
from severe fatigue. . . — WilHamaony V. 

M. ii. 198. 

1813.—“ There is sometimes a voluptuous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations : independent of 
the effects of opium, champolng, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensualists.’ 
—Forhes, Or. Mem. i. 36 ; [2nd ed. i. 25.] 

8HAN, n.T). The name which we 
have learned from the Burmese to 
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apply to the people who call them* 
selves the great I*ai, kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
ill ludo-Cliina, intermediate between 
liuriiia, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Portugese, and some of the 
early R. C. Missionaries, as Laos 
(q.v.) ; Init we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
M’hole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
iiiiportant branch of this race, call (or 
dia call theinselvua — see De la Lou- 
b6re, who is very accurate) Tai-Nov 
or ‘Little T’ai,’ whilst they apjdied 
the term Tni^Yai^ or ‘Great T^ni,’ to 
their northern kindrt'd or some jiart 
of these ;* sometimes also (‘ailing tin* 
latter T(ii-giU, or the ‘Ta’i left liehind.’ 
The T'ai or Shan are certainly the 
■ most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innuirierable petty 
Shan States exist on the bordtirs of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tribuUiry to, their 
powerful neighbours. They are found 
rroni the extreme north of the Ira wadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of Camhoja ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual iii 
the case of populations politically so 
segregated, a certain homogeneity in 
language, civilisation, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems to [»oint to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Aharriy was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, tlie name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava'and 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Muiig-JIfaii, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kau- 
idmhi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-Shan^pyi and 
interpreted to mean ‘Nine-Slian- 
States.* Further south were those 
T’ai States which have usually been 
called Laos, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
many vicissitudes of power. Several 

• On the mfanble indlention of Omt and Little 


of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Gamier, and the cities of these and 
many snfaller States of the same race, 
all luiilt on the same general quadraii- 
gulai* plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan. 

Mr. Cuahixig, in the Introduction tn 
his N/ww Dictitmanf (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the A/iom-s, whose 
language is now extinct, the Vhmutt 
Shan (occiijiying the central territorv 
of what was Man or Kaniiiimbi), UiV 
Shan (iVoper, or Biirint'se Shan), l.tm 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Bnnncsc, in whose jieciiliar ortlio- 
gnijiby the name, thougli protiouiKcd 
is written rlnm. We have not 
met will) its use in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Symes in 171)5. 
It appeals in the map illuslraling liiv 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was fre(|iit*iitly 
used by his companion, F. Budmiiaii, 
M'hoHe ]>a])cvs were only publisshcd 
many years afterwards in vanouK 
periodicals ditticult to meet with. It 
was not until the Burmese war ut 
1824-1826, and the active invest ign- 
tioii of our Eastern frontier whicli 
followed, tlmt the name became )»>iui- 
larly known in British India. The 
best notice of the Shans that we are 
acquainted with is a scarce painjililet 
by Mr. Ney Elias, jirinted by the 
Foreign Dejit. of Calcutta in 1876 
(Introd. Sketch of the Hid. of the Sham, 
etc.). [The ethnology of the race is 
di8cuH.sed by J. G. Scott, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 187 eeijq. Also see 
Prince Henri d'Orleaw, JJu Tofikin a ax 
Indes, 1898 ; H. S. HaXlett, Amrug the 
Shane, 1886, and A Thousand Miles an 
an Elephant, 1890.] 

Thoiigb the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be eBSentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied the 
form Bam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens ; the Siamese therastdves 
have an ob^lete Si9m (written Sieyafn) 
for themselves, and Bieng (Sieyang) for 
the Laos. The former wora is evi- 
dently the Sien, which the Chinese 
used in the compound 8ien-lo ^or 
Siam,~Bee Moroo Polo, 2nd ed. Bk. 
iii. ch. 7, note 8), and from which 
we got, probably through a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.). The Bur- 
mene distinguish the Siamese Shans 
as Yudia (see JT7DEA) Shans, a term 
|)erhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself. Synies gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as ‘ Yoodra- 
Shaan/ and he also (no doubt im- 
})rnj>evly) calls the Manijnir people 
‘ Oussjiy Shaan ’ (see CA8SAY). 

171ir).— “ These events did not deter Shan- 
luiun from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of (‘onquost to the westward. The fertile 
plams and populous towns of Munnipooru 
and the Caesay Shaan, attracted his am- 
bition. p. 77. 

,, “Zemee (see JANQOMAY), Batida- 
}H)nru, and many districts of the Yoodra 
Shaan to the eastward, were tributary, and 
governed by Chobwas, who annually paid 
honiHge to the Birman king." -Ihid. 10*2. 

“Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 
prolu'nsive term given to different nations, 
some iiidependeiit, others the subjects of the 
greater stilt os." — fhid, ‘274. 

c. 181H. . . They were assisted by 

many of the Zahoii (see CHOBWA) or 
petty princes of tho Boiam, subject to the 
Jlurino.se, wh<i, wearied by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Bunnese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with tho enemies of their cruel masters. 
. . . Tbo war whicli the Burmese had to 
supjiort with these enemies was long and 
disastrous . . . instead of overcoming tho 
Qcii^ (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . and saw their princes range 

themselves . . . under the protection of the 
King of Siam ." — Sangcmianoy p. r»7. 

“ Fie, Fio ’ Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 
With your wires and your trams, 

(h)ing past all tho ShaiUB 
With branches to /lam-yon (see BAMO), and 
end in A-Bmoke.” 

fJdf on the projmfd Yunnan Railway. 
Jihiiwo and Esvwh were names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry's railway 
projects. 

SHANBAFF, SINABAFF, &c., s. 

Pers. shdnhdft. A often men- 

tioned in the early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perh^s indeed these names 
indicate two difllerent stuff's, as we do 
not know what they were, except that 
(as mentioned below) the nnamff wm 
a ffne white stuff. Sinahdff is not in 
Vuller’s Lexiem. Shdnabdf is, and is 
oxplained as genua panni groaaiorUj eic 
deaariptaiKt): “A very coarse and 
cheap stuff which they make for the 
sleeves of kodtds (see CABAYA) for 
sale.”— But this can- 
not have been the character of the 


stuffs sent by Sultan Mahommod 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to 
the Emperor of China. [Badger 
(quoted by Birdwood, Report on Old 
UecordRy 153) identifies the word with 
aina-hdfia^ ‘ China- woven ’ cloths.] 

1343.—“ When the aforenaid present came 
to the Sultan of India (from the £mp. of 
China) ... in return for thin present be 
Hunt another of greater valuo . . , 100 
piooen of Bhxzlnb&f, and 500 piooes of 
Bhanbftf.”— /&» Batuta, iv. 3. 

1498. — “ The overseer of tho Treasury 
Clime next day to tho Captain -Major, and 
brought him ‘20 pieces of white stuff, very 
fine, with gold embroidery which they 
call hf^yramus (beiramee), and other w 
largo white stuffs, very tine, which were 
named sinabafOB. . . Corroi, E.T. b. 
U. tUanhyy 197. 

[ir>08.-Soe under ALJOFAS.] 

1510.— “One of the Persians said; ‘Lot 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.’ T 
answered, ‘Do not go, for you will lose 
these fine Binabaph’ (which were pieces of 
cloth we carried).’ — Varthrmay 269. 

1616.— “The quintal of this sugar was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a good Sinabiffo was worth two 
ducats ." — Jiarhostty 179. 

[ „ “ Also they make other stuffs which 
they call Mamonat {Mahmudls 1), others 
dugnazas {doyazia f)y othore chautarea (see 
chowtan, under FIECE-(H)ODS), others 
BinabafoB, which last are the best, and 
which tbo Moors hold in most esteem to 
make shirts of." — Ihid.y Lisbon ed. 362.] 

SHASTEE, s. The Law buoks or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. matray ‘a rule,’ a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 

1612.—“. . . They have many books in 
their Latin. . . . Six of these they call 
ICAatra, which are tbo bodies ; eighteen 
which they call Pur&na (Poonuia), which 
are the limbs.’’ — Cbvto, V. vi. 8. 

1630.—“. . . Tho Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the Bharter, or 
thd Book of their written word, consisted of 
these three tracts." — Lord'a Display, oh. viii. 

1661. — In RfMeriaSy the word is every- 
where misprinted lastra. 

1717.— “The sir SaBtrangdl contain all 
the Points and different Ceremonies in 
Worship. . . .^’—Phillipa'a Account, 40: 

«, . . at the capture of Calcutta, 
A.D. 1766, I lost many cunous Gentoo manu- 
scripts, and among them two very oorreci 
and vfduable copies of the Oentao Bhaftah.' 
—J. Z. Hobodl, Intereding HisL EveiUa, Ao,, 
2d ed., 1766. i. 8. 

1770._“The is looked upon by 

some as a oommentuy on the vadtm, and 
by others as an original work.”— Aiiriiaf 'tr 
1777), i. 60. 
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1776.— “UTie occufuitiun of the Bramin 
should hu to read the Jie^dn, and other 
Shaeten .” — Rulhfdt GeiUoo Codt\ 39. 

[SHASTBEE, s. Hind, gdstri (see 
SHASTEB). A man of learning, one 
who teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such a.s law. 

[1824.— *‘Gun(^adhur Shastree, the mini- 
ster of the Buroda state, . . . was murdered 
by Trimbuckjeo under circumstances which 
left no doubt that the deed was iierpctrated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow." — MalnAin, 
Cmttaf Jndui^ 2na ed. i. 307.] 

SHAWL, 8. Pers. and Hind, shdl^ 
also doahdlfiy ‘a pair of shawls.’ Tin* 
Persian word is ]ierha])s of Indian 
origin, from Skt. .vfira/n, ‘variegated.’ 
Sir George Birdwood tells us that he 
has found among the old India records 
“Carmaiiia shells” and “Garmania 
shawools,” nuianing ajijiarently Eer- 
md7i fthawla. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. [In a hook of 1686 
he finds “Shawles Carmama” and 
*‘(’urmaiiia Wooll ” ; in one of 1704, 
“ Chawools ” {Report on Old Recor(Ly 27, 
40). Carmania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forremty Ihmhay Lettersy 
i. 140.] In Meninski (publtslied in 
1680) nhdl is defined in a way tliat 
shows the humble sense of the word 
originally : 

“Panni viliores qui partim albi, partim 
cineiitii, portiui nigri ease solont ex lana 
et pillis caprinia ; hujusmodi paniium aeu 
telam injioiunt humoris Dervisii . . . inatar 
atolae aut pallii." Tu this he add.s, 
*‘I)atur etiam aericea ejuamodi tola, fere 
inatar nostri mnltitii, aive aimplicis aivo 
daplioati." For this the 2nd edition a 
century later aubatitutea: ** Hindi” 

(Indian ahawl). “Tela sericea, aublilissima 
ex India adferri solita." 

c. 1590. — “In former times ahawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. Peoitlo folded 
them in four folds, and wore them for a very 
long time. . . . Bis Majesty uncouragea 
in every possible way the manu- 

facture of shawls in Kashmir. In I^ah^ir 
also there are more than 1000 workshoiw.” 
— Ain i. 92. [Also see od. Jarrelt, ii. 
849, 855.] 

c. 1665.— “Ila mettent aur oux a touie 
saiaon, loraqu’ils aortont, une Obal, qui est 
une raaniere de toilette d'une lame tres-hno 
qui ae fait a Caohmlr. Oes Chals ont 
environ deux aunea (the old French aunr, 
nearly 47 inohea Engliah) de long aur une 
de lafg*e. On lea acheto vingt-cinq ou trento 
dcua 81 eUes aont flnea. II y en a mdme ciui 
eohtent oinquante 4 oub, maia ue aont lea 
trda-Snea." — Theotnoiy v. 110. 

e. 1666. — “ Oea ohtles aont certainea pi^oa 
d'dtoffa d'une aulne et demie de long, et 


d'une de large ou environ, qui sont brod^es 
aux deux bouts d'une oapbee de brodorio, 
faite nu metier, d’un pied ou environ de 
lorge. . . , J’on ai vu de ceux que Ics 
Ommlii font faire oxprfes, qui coutoient 
jusiiu’h cent citKjuantc Roupios ; des autrcH 
qui son! de oetto laine du pays, ]e n’on ai 
pas vu qui paH.siuont 50 Koiipios."— /irrH/f c, 
11 . 280-281 ; [od. ConHahh, 402). 

1717. — . . Con tutto cib preKiosissime 
iiubilissimc c seii/.n compiirazionc magiiiticliu 
Kono le tele chc si chiiimnno Bcial, si nclla 
lingua Ilindnstana, come ancuru nella lingua 
Persiana. Tali Scial ultro non .sono, cbo 
alcuni nianti, che si ])o.sano sulla testa, o 
fucondo du man destru, o da man sinistra 
scondere lo due metk, con (jueste si cingt 
. ." — A/ *8. Aurratu-e oj /Wiv' Ip. Ihsidtn, 

[1662.— “ Another rich Skarf, nhich they 
call BChal, made of a very bno stuff."— 
J. Amhussador's Tnu , Bk. vi 235, 

Sutnj. Ihct.] 

1727 -“When they go abroad they weai 
a Shawl folded up, or a piece of Wbito 
Cotbm Cloth lying loose on the Top of their 
Heads."- A. Jiainilton, ii. 50; |Shaul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49J. 

c. 1 7{)(). ■ “Some Shawls are manufactured 
there. . . . Tht>8o coming from the province 
oj Cuchomire on the liorders of Tartarv, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth boanti- 
fully Ixirdored at both ends, w’itb a narrow 
lloworod selvage, about two yard*' and a 
half long, and a yard and a half wide . 
and according to the price, which is from 
ten })Ounds and npwaru.s to tiftoen HlnllmgN, 
join, to exqUKsite tinonoss, a subHlance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that tlie fine ono.s are easily drawn 
through a eommon ring on the finger." - 

(rrvK, 1. 118. 

1781 .— Sonnerat writes ohalles. He says : 
“ Ces ^toffos (faites avoc la luine dos uioutons 
de Tiliot) NiirfiasHont nos plus belles soiorios 
on finesse,"— Vopuffi, i. 52. 

It seemB from these extracts that 
the large iiiid costly sliuwl, woven in 
figures over its whole surface, is » 
modern article. The old shawl, wc 
Bee, was from 6 to 8 feet Jong, by 
a) Mint, half t-hat breadth ; and it was 
iiio.st commonly white, with only a 
(•order of figured weaving at each end. 
Ill fact what is now called a Bampoor 
Chudder when made with liguret^ ends 
i.s proliahly the best representation of 
tlie old shawl. 

8HEEAH, BHLA ». Aral), ehi’dy 

i.e. ‘sect.’ A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) of the 
Mahommedan ‘sect,’ or sects rathe^ 
which gjMicially venerate ’Ali, a"? 
regard the Imams (see ZIEAXTMX his 
descendants, os the true successors to 
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llic Caliphate. The Persians (since 
the accession of the ‘ Sophy ’ dynasty, 
((|.v.) ) are Sktas^ and a good many of 
llui Moslems in India. The sects which 
liavc followed more or less secret 
doctrines, and the veneration of 
liereditary quasi-divine lieads, such as 
the Karmatliites and isinaeliles of 
Musalnian history, and the modern 
Bohras (see BORA) and “Mulrdiis,” 
may generally he regarded as Shl'a. 
[See the elahorale article on the. sect | 
in Ihtghcs^ Did. of 572 -wpy.] 


<■ 1309 —". . . dimt encore il fst iiirisi, 
que tail cil qui croiont on lu loy Hiuili 
tlit'iit quo cil qui croiont on la loy Mahomruot 
.sont inoacrdnnt ; ot auHsi tuit cil qui croiont 
on In loy Mahonnnet diont que tuit oil qui 
■eroumt cii la loy lliiah sont mfscreunt.”- 
tluniv'iUf, 

I.'m i,— " AmoiifT tho Moors have always 
been ccjutroversies . . . winch of t-ho four 
first (.'aliphs wii'' tho most, loRitiui.ite suc- 
cessor to tho (luhphatc. 'I'ho Arabians 
favoured Buliuc, Uonuir, and Otthoman, tho 
J'crsians {J'ursfos) favourod Alio, and held 
the others for usurpors, and as holditjfi; it 
.apainst tho tostauiont of Mahained ... to 
tho bust this schism huv oiidureil botween 
the Arabians aud tho I'orsuvns. Tin* latter 
took the aiipollatiou Xii, as muoh as to 
say ‘ IJmon of one Body,’ ami the Arabs 
called them in ropriwich Jlujl'udi/ {liojul'i, a 
heietic (lit ' dosorter ')], a'- much iw U* say 
‘ I’eople astray from tho I’uth,’ whilst they 
call themsolvos ^uny (see StJNNEE), which 
is the contrary."— Aiwn’o.'i, Tl. x. 6. 


1020.— “Tho Bonnito adherenis oi tra- 
dition, like the Arabs, tho Turks, and nn 
infinite number of others, accept the pniuiu'y 
of those who actually iKia.seH.s it The 
I’erHittiw and thoir adherents who aro called 
*SViMM (Sciai), i.e. ‘Sectaries,’ and uro not 
ashamed of the name, believe in tho 
primacy of tho.se who have only claimed 
it (without posHOHsing it), and obstinatolv 
contend that it belongs to the family <rf All 
only ." — /*. della Valle, ii. 75; [conf. Hak. 
Sec. i. 1.5‘2J. 

1626.— -‘He is by Religion a Mahumetan, 
descended from Persian Ancestors, and 
retaineth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from tho I’lirkes, are distin- 
guished in their Sectos by tearmes of SoftW 
and Sunnee." — Burduu, PilgrivMye, 995. 

1653. — “Les Persaus fSlKMelbaches (Kus- 
silbaah) se disent Bohai ... si les Ottomans 
estoient Bohall, on de la Bect^ de Haly, les 
Persuns se feroient Sonnis qui est la Secte 
■des Ottomans." — De la Boullaye-lf-iiout, 
ed. 1667, 106. 

1673.— “His Substitute here is a Chiu 
Moor."— 29. 

1798.-“In contradistinction to the &on«, 
who in their prayers cross their hands on 
the lower part of the breast, tJ^e B(U1MM 
drop their arms in straight lines. "• 
Tnmels, ii. 129. 


1805.— “The word Bb’eeah, or Bheeut, 
properly signifies a troop or sect . . . but 
has become tho distinctive appellation of 
tho followers of Aly, or all those who 
maintain that, he was the first legitimate 
Khatlfefnh, or succossor to Moohumraad." — 
Baillie, liKjfM of MaK. Lau , 11. xii. 

1869. -“lju tolerance indienue cst vciino 
diminuer dans I’lnde Ic fanatisnic Musulman. 
La Siinniten ct Bchiltes n'unt point entre 
oux cetto unimoaito gui diviae lea Turcs ot 
Ifs Peraan^ . . . cea dfoux Hi!Cte.s divisenl les 
miLsiilmana dc rinde ; mais coranic je vions 
de dire, ellcs n’excitent g^iiiiralemont ontro 
eiiv am-unc animositt^ "—</«.■ '-b/ de ToJtsy, 

liel. Mm., p. 1*2. 


SHEERMAUL, s. Pera.-llitid. 
shlrmdl^ a cake matlu w'llli flour, milk 
.iiid leaven ; a sort of hriodie. [The 
word cornea from Pars, ahlr, ‘milk,’ 
mdl, ‘ cnishing.’ Riddell Econ. 

461) gives a rccei})l for what he calls 
“jVaawrt SImr Mltal," nan being Pers., 
* bread.’] 

[18.12.— “Tho dishes of moetah [viillul, 
‘sweet’) are accunqianied with the many 
vanetio.s of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
without leaven, as Sheah-maul, bmlierkauiiie 
(balcir-khani), ekaptiattr (chupatty), Ac. ; 
tho first two have milk and ghee mixed with 
the Hour, and nearly resemble our pie-cmat.” 
— Mrs. Meer Uassan Ah, (Observations, i. 101. 


[SHEIKH, ». Ar. shaiJeli; an old 
man, elder, chief, liead of an Arab 
tribe. I'he word should properly 
iiieHii one of the descendants of tribes 
of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
present ilay, in India, it is often ap- 
plied to converts to Islam from the 
fouer Uindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sen.se of a saint, see 
imder PEER. 

[1598. -“Lioftenant (which the Arabians 
called zequen).” — Linsc/wten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 24. 

[1625.— “They will not haue them indeed 
by any Custome, and they are content that 
their Xeque doe determine them as he 
list."— /V/rAo.'i, rilgrimage, ii. 1346. 

. . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Bbeek, as they alloiteo, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Be- 
ligion.’’— .d. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 37. 

[ 1835 .— “Some parents employ a ihe^kh 
or fikee to teach their boys at home. — 
Lane, Mod. od. 1871, i* 77.] 


SHERBET, 8. Though this word 
is used in India by natives in its 
native (Arab, and Pers.) form sluirhat* 


* In both written alike, but the final t in Arabic 
is aenerally silent, riving sfcarbo, in Persian sharhat. 
Bo we set itiinortf Item Pers, and Tnrk. iiMMriitK, 
to Ar. (and In India) mitndro [mairir, wianfiwil. 
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* draught,’ it is not a word now speci- 
ally in Anglo-Indian use. The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doors. * Tfius in 
Italian and French we have torbetto 
and sorhftf which probably came direct 
from fhe Levantine or Turkish form 
sh urhat or shorhat ; in Sp. and Port, 
we have rarabe, axarahe {anh-ahardb^ 
the standard Ar. shardh^ ‘ wine or any 
beverage ’), and xartrw, and from these 
t'onns prolwibly Ital. mroppoy 
with old French yaaerop and mod. 
French sirov ; also English w/rap, and 
more directly from the Spanish, shrub. 
Mod. SjMin. again gets, ny reflection 
from Fi’ench or Italian, sorbete and 
airop (see Ihzy^ 17, and Mnrcel hrvic^ 
B.v. sirop). Our Hherhrt looks as if it 
hi^d been iin]»orted direct from the 
L^ant. The form shrtth is applied 
in India to all wines and sjurits and 
prepared drinks, e.g. Port-«/irau6, 


Uwno6n.) ia another."— //aiM, Mod. Egypt,, 
du. 1837, i. 208. 

1863.— “The Estate overseer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the most dis- 
solute of both sexes were sure to be present, 
and to indul^fo too freely in the Bhmb made 
for the occasion. WacUlell, 29 Yfors in th 
W. Indies, 17. 

SEEREEF, s. Ar. aharlf, ‘ noble ^ 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
med. 

1498, — “The ambassador was a whits 
man who was Xarife, ns much as to sni a 
crelxgo ’’ {i.e. rlmgo). -Jiotnro, 2Dd ed. IK). 

[1672.— “ Bchierifl." See under CA8IB. 

[c. 1666. — “The first (embassage) was 
from the Cherif of Meca. . . "—lieriun-, 
od. Oonjitublr, 133. 

1701.-". . . y- Shreif of Judda. . 

— Finn-fst, JioniUiif Lfttn's, i. 232.J 


BHEBI8TADAB, s. The luad 
officer of u Court, wlio-sc 
JiheiTv-«/jn/? 4 ?>, Lall-shrBtlb, Brandi^'^^'y receive plainta, and hce 

shrauh, Beat-ahraub. . proper lorm and duly 

*' stamped, and generally to attend to 


e. 1334. — bring cups of gold, 
silver, filled with sugar-candy 

wataf^$ ito. syrup diluted with water. 7'hey 
oall^lbit' beverage sherbet " [ush-ahurbat).— 
iii. 124. 

■ " lf>54. — “. . . iKjtio est gratissima prao- 
sertim iibi multn nivo, quae Constantino- 
poli nullu tempore deficit, fuent refirgorata, 
Arab Sorbet vocunt, hue est, jxitionom 
Arabicam." — Bvabt’t/. £p. i. p. 92. 

1578. — “The physicians of the same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers.”— .<4 r«<<a, 67. 


routine business. Properly II.— P. 
from mr-ruhtd’iklr or Harishta-ddr, 
‘ register-keejKtr.’ Sar^riahtd, an oflice 
of registry, literally means ‘head of 
the string.’ C. P. Krow’ii interprets 
Snrrishtaadr as “lie, who holds tlie 
end of the. string (on which pu]»j)eU 
dunce.)”— satirically, it may he pre 
Slimed. Perhaps ‘keener of the cine/ 
or ‘of the file’ woula approximately 
express the idea. 


c. 1580. — “Et saccharo potum jucundis- 
simum parant miem Barbst vocant.” — 
I'roaper Afpinus, Pt. i. p. 70. 

1611. — “In Persia there is much go<id 
wine of grapes which is called Zarib in the 
language of the country."- TVilxeira, i. 16. 

c. 1630. — “ Their liquor may (lerhaps 
better delight you ; ’tis faire water, sugar, 
rose-water, and juyee of Lemons mixt, 
call’d Sherbets or Zerbets, wholsome and 
fiotable. iSiV T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 241. 

1682. — “The Moores . . . dranko a little 
milk and water, but not a drop of wine ; 
they also dranke a little sorbet, and jacolatt 
(see JOCOLE)." — Erelyn'a Diary, Jan 24. 

1827.— “On one occasion, before Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited the Doctor, 
and partook of his iberbet, which he pre- 
ferred to bis own, perhaps because a few 
glaases of rum or brandy were usually added 
to enrich the compound."— Ir. Scott, 
Tlve Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 

1887. — “The Egyptians have various 
kinds of eherbete. . . . The most common 
kind (called simply ehiirbAt or shnrbii 
sook'har . . .) is merely sugar and water 
. . . lemonade {leg*mo6ndteh, or sharib ef- 


1786. — (With the object of establishing) 
“the officers of the Canongoo's Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
dependent of the Zemindars . . . and to 
prevent confusion in the time to oome. . . • 
For these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as iHissiblo of the knowledge and 
services of Mr. James Grant, we have de- 
termined on the institution of an 
well-known in this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Berrishtadax, with which 
we have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your Board, and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetings in the Revenue Depart- 
ment ." — Letter Jrom O. O. in C. to Board 
of Revenue, July 19 (Bengal Rev. Regulation 
xix.). 

1878. — “Nowadays, however, the 8s- 
rishtadar’s signaturo is allowed to authen- 
ticate copies of documents, and the Assist- 
ant is thus spared so much drudgery. ^ 
Life in ths Mqfuasil, i. 117. 

[BBSVABOT HUJa, 

flame applied to a range of hills in 
the Salem district of Madras. The 
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(origin of tht* name has given rise to 
iimch difference of opinion. Mr. 
Lefaiiu (Man. of Salvrn, ii. 19 aeq.) 
thinks that the original name was 
j)fjas)bly Sivarayan^ whence the (ierniaii 
iiaiue Shivarai and the English Slie- 
varoys ; or that Sivaraynv may by 
confusion have become Sherarayan^ 
naincfl after the Raja of Sera, lastly, 
lui siiggcjstH that it comes from aharjin 
or sharvu, ‘ the slope or declivity of u 
hill,’ and voy, ‘a mouth, passage, way.’ 
This he is inclined t-o accept, regarding 
Sktrmrayan or S}iarvayrayan, as ‘tlie 
cliff which dfuninates (rayan) the way 
(roy) which leads through or under the 
declivity (aharvu).' Tlie MaAras GIomh. 
gives the Tam. lorm of the name as 
Shnvttrayamtialai, from Sheran, ‘the 
(Ui i-t race/ trayan, ‘king,* and wa/a?, 
‘ mountain.’ 

— "Mr. Cockhurn . . . had the 
kindness t<) offer rno the use of a bungalow 
on the Shervaraya hills. . . Iloo/r, 
MiHXtoim in AUudran, 282. 

[SHIBAB, SHIBBAB, s. A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometiiiies de.S(Tibed 
as a great pattamar. Moles worth 
(Mahr. Did. s.v.) gives ahibdr w'liieh, 
in the usual dictionary way, he dcfiiie.s 
Us ‘a shi|) or large vessel of a ]Mirti(;u- 
lar description.’ The Ilomhay Ua:xtti>er 
(.X 171) speaks of the ^ ahibddi, a large 
vtssel, from 100 to 30t> tons, geneially 
found ill the Katnugiri .sub-division 
porta ’ ; and in another place (xiii. Pt. 
11. 720) says that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de- 
riving the name from Pers. ahdhl-bdr, 
‘ royal -carrier.’ 

[1684.-“ The Mucaddatn (MOCUDDUM) 
of this shibar bound for Goa." — Yule, in 
Brdgejt Diary, Hak. 8oc. 11. clxv. ; also aoe 
clxxxiv. 

[1727.—“. . . the other four were Orabs 
or Gallies, and Sheybon, or half Gallies.” — 
A. BamUtm, ed. 1744, i. 134. 

p758. — “ . . . then we oast off a boat 
called a large Beebar, bound to Muscat. 

. . 196.] 

SHIOBAMy B. A Bonibf^ and 
Madras name for a kind oi hack 
palankin carriage. The cainel-«^^am 
IB often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. Skt. 

%/ira, ‘quick or quickly.’ A simi^ 
carrisM is the Juwah, which takes its 
tiame from Hind, jhatkd, ‘swift.’ 

{188(k— At Bombay, “In heavy ooaohea, 
ugnter landauleta, or nngular-looking ahlir* 


rmpoes. might be seen bevies of British 
fair . . . ’ — Mr$. Elwood, Narr, ii. 376. 

S 1875. — “As it is, we have to go . . . 124 
es in a dak gharri, bullock dligxam, or 
mail-cart. . . — WiUtm, Ahodt of Snonr 

18.] 

SHIKAR, s. Hind, from Pei-s. 
akikdr, ‘la cliasse’ ; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting) ; game. 

<•. 1590. 27. 0/ Hunting (orig. 

J m • < - Shikftr). Siiporticitil worldly ob- 
servurs sco in killing un animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, 
us if senseless, on the field of their passions. 
But deep enquirers see in bunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge. _. . . This is 
the case with His Majesty." — Ain, i. 282. 

1609-10. — “Bykary, which aignifieth, 
seeking, oi hunting.”— ir. Finch, in Pur- 
dias, i. 428. 

1800. — “ 2r)0 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small mrtios, supjxined 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
sbekar ; and 1 strongly advise not to let 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in the 
pursuit of your game »S'j> A . Wellnhy 
to T. Munrv, in Life of Muuro, iii. 117. 

1847. — “Yot there is a charm in this 
place for the lovers of Shikar."— i>ry Lmiwa 
ftom Young Egypt, 3. 

[18r)9. — “Although the jungles literally 
.swarm with tigers, a ohiokar, in the Indian 
.sense of the term, is unknown."— OftpAanf, 
Narr. of Mx'<h ion, i. 25.] 

1866.— “May 1 ask what has brought you 
out to India, Mr. Oholmondeley ? Did you 
come out for shikar, eh r’- TwWytm, The 
Dawk' Jiunga/ow, in Frasn’, Ixxiii. 222. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of Shikaree. 

[1900.— “That HO experienced a shikax 
should have mot his death emphasises the 
necessity of caution." — Field, Bept. 1.] 

SHIKABEE, 8EEKABBT, s. 

Hind, shikari, a sportsman. The 
word is used in three w’ays : 

a. As applied to a native expert, 
who eithei’ brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid. 

[1822.— “Sbecarriafl are generally Hin- 
doos of low oast, who pain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts OI animals." — Johnnm, Sketches of Field 
Sports, 25.] 

1879 . — “Although the province (Pegu) 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to 
discover, because there are no regular 
iM-m n in the Indian aooeptation of the 
word. Every village has its local ihlktlMr 
who lives by trapping and killing game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary to the 
principles of his religion, he is looked upon 
as damned by his neighbours, but that doea 
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not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
of the chase. " — Pollok, Sjtort in Jlr. Burmah, 
kc., i. 13. 

b. As applied to the* European 
s])ortflnian himself : e.g. “Jones is well 
known as a great Shikaree” There 
are sei'eral books of sporting adven- 
ture written area 18fiO-75 by Mr. 
H. A. Leveson under the name of 
‘The Old Shekarry.’ 

[c. A shooting-boal used in the 
Oishmere lakes. 

[187r).— “ A Bbik&ri is a sort (»f lioat, that 
is in daily use with the Ktiglish visitors , a 
light l)oat manned, as it commonly is by six 
men, it goes at a fast puce, and, if well fitted 
with cushiun.s, makes n (‘funfortable convey- 
ance. A hauflutfl (see BTTNDOOE) xfultiri is 
' the smallest lioat of all ; a .shooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes.” - 
Di'nv^ JumnnMt, &c., 181. J 

SHIKAB-OAH, s. Pers. A h Hill- 
ing OTOiind, or enclosed ]»re8erve. The 
wora hua also a techiiK-ul aj)])hcatioii 
to patt/e.rns which exhibit a vanety*of 
figures and groujia of animals, suth a.' 
are still woven in brocade at Henar* s, 
and in shawl-work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Mareo Polo, Pk I. eh. 
17, and iiote.s). [Tlie great areas of 
jungle maiiilaiiied by tlu* Amirs of 
Sina and called Shikdrgtlhs arc well 
known. 

[1831. — “Onco or twice a month when 
they (the Amoors) arc all in good health, 
they pay visits to their different ihikar^ahs 
or preserves for game." — J. Burwjt^ Tmi to 
thf <'mrt of Sinde, 103.] 

SHIKHO, n. and v. Burmese w'ord. 
The posture of a Burmese in jireseiice 
of a superior, i.e. kneeling with joined 
hands and bowed head in an attitude 
of worship. Some correapondence took 
place in 1883, in consequence of tlu* 
use of this word by the then Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, in an 
official report, to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 
crossly incorrect) led to remonstrance 
Dv Sir Arthur Phayre. The fact was 
that the envoy and his party sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude had no an- 
alogy whatever to that of shikho, though 
the endeavour of the Burmese officials 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
KOWTOW.) 


1855. — “Our conduemrs Iwk off thoir 
RhooR at the gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffoctual attempt to induce the Eiivd) 
to do likowiHc. They alRO at four different 
places, as wo advanced to the inner gate, 
drop! on their knees and shikhoed toward.s 
the palace.”— Yufe, Mmion to Am^ 82. 

1882. — “Another ceremony is that of 
Sbekhoing to the Hpiru, the external eni- 
bloin of tee throne. All BurmatiH muHt du 
this at each of the gatea, at the fof»t of the 
sirpa, ami at intorvaN in between. . . 

7%' ItunruiH, Jlis Life and A'oiions, ii. 

SHINBIN, SHINBEAM, s. 

A term in the Buimc.se tcak-tradc ; 
apparently a corrupLioii from Bunn 
shlii-hgiH. The first moiio.‘’yllali]e 
{shift) means ‘t(» jmt t«»gi‘lhcr side b\ 
and /'(//a, ‘plank,' the cMiniiomnl 
word being imed in Burmc.'^c tor ‘a 
thick plank used iu cruistriu Img the 
.^idc of a ship.’ The shinhut is a tliick 
plank, about 15” uidc by 4” tlii<k, 
and running u]> to 25 feet in lengLli 
(sec Milhnnty i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but 8] lit from green Iree.s. 

17511. — “Teak 'rimbor for .'<alu eon‘<nt- 
ing of 

IhiggiH (HeeDUOGIE). Muguire phnk'< (') 

Shinbeens. iloiHtH and SbtMth 

^’oma plarik.M (!'). ing Boanlx." 

Madras (Jtnifor, N«»\. 10. 

SHINKALI, SHIGALA, n.]). A 

name by which the (’ity and Port 
Crangahore ((j.v.) seems to have 
known in the early Middle Ages. Tlic 
name was probaldy formed from Tirii- 
vtiu-jifulam^ mentioned by Dr. Gundeil 
below. It is perliajKS the Gingalch oi 
Ihibbi Benjamin in our first qiiotutioii; 
but tJie datJi are too vague to dcterniiia' 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 

c. 1167.— “ Oingaleh ir but three days tlis- 
tent by land, whereas it reciuiros a jouriioy 
of fifteen dayB to roach it i»y the flea ; this 
place containH alxiut 1,000 Isnielitos.” — 
Benjamin of Tadefa, in Wright's KarUj 
Travels, p. ]17. 

c. 1300. — “Of the cities on the shore (of 
Mallbur) tho first. is StndAbdr ((3oa), then 
Fakndr (sec BACANOBE), then the country 
of Manjardr (see MANGALORE) . . • then 
CbinkaU (or JinkaU), then Kdiam (boo 
QUHON y - RojhfdMn, see J. IL As. 

N.S., iv. pp. 342, 345. 

c, 1320. — “Le jiays de Manlb&r, appo[^ 
pays du Poivre, comprend lee villes s«>' 
vantes. 

* # * * * 

“La ville de Bhlnkli, dont la maienre 
mrtie de la population est composee ae 
Juifs. 
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“ KatilaM est la demi^re villo dclacAte 
do Pmvre.” — Hhenuteddin IHmUhqui^ by 
Mfhn’n (Conmographio du Moyen Ago), 
p. 234. 

c. 1328. — . . there io ono very power- 
ful King in tho country where the pepper 
grows, and his kingdom is culled Mololiar. 
There i.s also tho King of Singuyli. . . 

/V. JinihniHs^ p. 40. 

1330.— “And tho forest in which the 
popper growi-th extondeth for n good 18 
(lays’ join ne^ , .md in that forest tlioro ho 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan 
(Irina (see PANDABANl), and the otb(U' 
Cyngilin. . . /V. Udorir, in Cathru/, 

&c.. 7r.-7t). 

c. 1.330. Etmru Sh.'tliylit (soo CHALIA) 
et Shinkala urbes jMnljibaneue.sunt (lunriim 
alteniin .ludaoi incolunt. . . — AbulfecUi, 

III O’tffb iiKiJiO'r, ISfi. 

c. 1349. — “And in the second India, 
winch IS called Mynihar, there is Cynkali, 
whicli signifieth Little India " (Little (’hitui) 
“fo? haft i.s ‘little.’" — Joh.i A/antjnoth, in 
Cotlun/, Ac., 373. 

1 rdO.— ‘ ‘ Sciglaaliaset Chrongalorvocatur, 
m (pinni ('rangnnonuin diciniiis Malubarine 
iirbem, ut iestatur idem Jacubu.s Jiidinnini 
opiscopus nd cnlcom 1'e.staincnti Novi nb 
ipso (ixarati anno (iraeconim 1821, (Uiristi 
l.'dO, et in lino Epistolaniin Pauli, Cod. Syr. 
Vat. 9 ot 12." — In Buf. dr Si/r. 

X'st , pp. 440, 732. 

1844. “Tho place (Codungalur) is idem 
titiod with r/rMca/i-jiculam rivor-harliour, 
wtiich Chcramun Poniinal is said to have 
declared the Viost of tho uxi.sting 18 harbours 
of Kerala. . . .’’—hr. Omulcrt, in Madrus 
.loiinuif, xiil. 1'20. 

,, Ont' Ktnda Xnpatti {i.e. legonaary 
history of Malabar) of tho Na.sraui, says that 
their forefathers . , . built Codangalur, u.s 
niny bo learned from tho granite inscription 
lit the nortberti entrance of the Tinimn- 
jiculam temple. . . ." — Ihid. 122. 

SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Japanese 
Shintau^ ‘ t he Way of the (iods.’ The 
pniiiit-ive relation of Japan. It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other old 
writers, hut the name does not appar- 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be in the Senfo of Coiito. 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Confiician sect is called in Japan 
Sluto. But that hardly seems to fit 
what is said by Couto, and his Seuto 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sento. [See Lowell’s articles on Eho- 
teriv. SthinJtoo. in Ptoc. Ah. l^nc. Japan, 
1893.] 

1612.— “But above all those idols they 
adore one Beutd, of which they say that 
it is the substance and prinoiple of AIL and 
that its abode is in the Heavens.” — umto, 
V. viii. 12. 


1727. — “Le Sinto qu’ou appelle auasi 
SinHju et Kamimitsi, est le Culto des Idules, 
^tabli anciennement dans le pays. Sin et 
Kami sont le.s noms des Tdolo.s qui font 
I'object d*- f*«‘ (Julte. Siu (sic) signifie la 
Koi, ou la Ueligiou. Sinsjo et au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce s(jnl. los j)ersunijtvs qui i^rofonsont 
cetto Koligion ’’ -haempfvr, Hint, de damn. 
i. 176; 1E.T. 204]. 

1770. — “Ear from encouraging that 
gl(»oiuy fanaticism and fear of the gods, 
which 1 .S inspired hy almost all other reli- 
gioris, Mio Xinto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or a( least to moderate that dis- 
order of the iinagiruitiou.’’— yf(ti/«rt/ (E.T. 
1777Kt. 137. 

1878. — “The indigenous religion of tho 
Japane.se people, called in later times by 
the name of Bhintau or Way of tho Gods, 
ill order to distingui.sh it from the way of 
t/io Ghinose moral philo.sopherH, and tho 
way of Buddha, haci, at the time when Con- 
fucianism and Bud(lLisin were introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of de- 
velopment.”-" lln,, N.S., No. 

evil. 29. 

[SHIRAZ, ii.p. The w’im* of Shiraz 
was much imiiorted and used by Euro- 
peaii.s in India in the 17tli century, 
amt even later. 

[1627.— “Sheraz then probably derives it 
self cithei from which in the Persian 

Tongue signifies n Grape here abounding . . . 
or else from sheer which in tho Persian signi- 
fies Milk, -iiir T. JMert, ed. 1077, p. 127. 

[1086.— “. . . throe (Uiests of Sirash 
wine. , . — Pri))nle, Jhartf Ft. St. iJeu., 

Lst ser. iv. 109, nnu soo li. 148. 

[1690.—“ Each Day there is prepar'd (at 
Surrat) a Publick Table for the use of tho 
President and the rest of the Factory. . . . 
Tho Table is spread with the chuioost Meat 
Surrat ufifords . . . and equal plenty of 
generous ShoraBh and Arak Punch. ...” 
— (hyinfjton, 394. 

[1727.— ShyrEBh is a large City on the 
Koad, about 650 Miles from (/wuhruon.”— 
A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 99. 

[1813.— “I have never tasted this (pome- 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Schiraz, which, although 
much extolled by poets, I think inferior 
to many wines in Europe.” — Forbejt, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 468 J 

SHIREENBAF, s. Pers. 

‘ sweet- woof.’ A kind of fine cotton 
stuff, hut we cannot say mortf precisely 
wliat. 

c. 1343.—“ . . . one hundred pieces o 
■hirinb&f. . . Bainta, iv. 3. 

[1609.— “ Berribaff, a lino light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moors make their oa-o 
bayee or clothing.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 1^.] 

1678.—“. . • siring chintz, Brood Baftos.. 
. . r^Fryer, 88. 
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SHISHAM. See under 8IBBOO. 

SHISHMUHULLy s. Pers. shuhor 
mahalj lit. ‘ glass apartment ’ c»r palace. 
I'liis is or was a common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms lined with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces^ ueually of a gim- 
crack aspect. There is a place of ex- 
actly the same description, now gone 
to hideous decay, in the altsurd Villa 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1835.— “The Bhiiha-xnahal, or house of 
ix both curious liiif] elegant, although 
the material is principally fiouiided talc 
and looking-glaas. It uonsista of two rooms, 
of which the wuUh iu the intenor are divided 
into a thousand diflferont panels, each of 
which is filled up with raised flowers in 
silver, gold, and colours, on a ground -work 
of tiny convex mirrors ." — Wanderingt of a 
PUgnm^ i. 365. 

SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Ohinese shoe, but more like a l»oat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver thijy are still current in China, 
for Giles says : “ The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
to a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and f ven less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and banker, 
in evidence of purity {Gloss, of Refn- 
erm^ 128). fin Hi8.sar the Chine-se 
ailver is called silli from the slabs {sil) 
in which it i.s sold {MarUigan^ Mon. on 
Gold and Silver Work in Punjab^ p. 5).] 
The same form of ingot was jirobably 
the hdlish (or ydstoin of the Middle 
Ages, respecting w’hich see Cathay, &c., 
115, 481, &c. Both of these latter 
words mean also ‘a cushion,’ which 
is perhaps as good a comparison as 
aither ‘ shoe ’ or ‘ boat.’ The word now 
used in C. Asia is yambd. There are 
■cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, ^ose words suggest what 
is probably the true origin of the 
popular Simlish name, viz. a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Ooldsdiuyt. 

1506.—“. . . valuable goods exported 
from this country (China) . . . are nrat, a 
•quantity of gold, which is carried to India, 
in iMTM in the shape of boats. . . 

C. Federiei, in RamutAo, iii. 3916. 

1611.— “Then. I tell yon, from China 1 
•could load ships with eakoi of gold 
fashioned like boata, containing, each of 


them, roundly spiking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will be worth 280 pardaos." 
— Covto, IHalogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155. 

1676.—“ The Pieces of Gold mark'd Fip. 
1, and 2, are by the Hollanders cullod 
Gtoltsohut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Bout. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 
. . . I'ho Groat Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holkmd Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livrea of our Mone>.” - 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 8. 

1702.— “ Sent the Moolah to be delivered 
the JNabob, Dewan, and Buzie 48 China 
Oranges . . . but the Dewan bid the 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Clour! ; 
which i.s understood to Ikj One Hundred 
BhoeB of gold, nr so many thousand pagoduh 
or rupees.”— In Wheeltn', i. 397. 

1704. — “Price Currant, duly, 1704, (ai 
Malacca) . . . Gold, China, in BhoOB td 
Touch."— //Ofl-yrr, 70. 

1862. — “A silver ingot ‘ Yavihu' woiphs 
abnit 2 (Indian) neers . . . _ 4 lbs., and 
worth 16.0 Co.’s rupoos. Koomoosh, also 
culled ‘ Vamhntfui,’ or Hraall silver ingot, is 
Wurth 3!^ Ks. ... 5 yambinhux, being cijual 
U» 1 namhii. There are two descriptions of 
* f/aniburfat ' : one is n sciuare piece of silver, 
having a Chinese stamp on it ; the other 

. . in the form of a boat, has no stam]). 
The Yamhu is xn the form of a boat, and hii'- 
a Chinese stamp on it .” — Punjab Trmlf 
H^'port, App. ccxxvi.-xxviii. 1. 

1875. - “The ydnthii or i’&rs is a silver 
ingot something the .shape of a doe}> hoat 
with projecting bow and stem. 1'ho upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and siuinpcd 
with n ('hinese inscription. It is said to bo 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Ca.shghar) 
=• 30,000 grains English."— .Report of 
Forrtfth'n JdiMtion, to Kanhghar, 494. 

[1876. — “ ... ho received his pay in 
Chinese yanibs (gold coins), at the rate of 
128 rubles each, while the real commercml 
value was only 115 rubles." — Srhuiiler, 
Turkislan, ii. 322. 

11901. — A piece of Chinese Bhoe money, 
value 10 taels, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic S^iety. — Athenaevm, Jan. 26, 
p. 118. Perhaps the largest specimen known 
of Chinese “boat- money ” was exhibited. 
It weighed 891 ounces troy, and represented 
50 taels, or £8, Ss. Od. English. — Ibid. Jaii< 
25, 1902, p. 120]. 

SHOE-FLOWEB, s. A name giveii 
in Madras Presidency to the flower oi 
the Hibiscus Rosa-sinensisy L. It is ft 
literal translation of the Tam. tbojpdU^- 
vuy Singh, savpattumala, a name given 
becaiiBe the flowers are used at Madras 
to blacken shoes. The Malay 
Kempang sa]^u means the same. 
Voi^ gives ULOe-flower as the English 
name, and adds : ** Petals astringen.^ 
used by the Chinese to blacken their 
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shoes (?) and eyebrows ” (Hortus Subur- 
banm Galcuttensis^ 116-7); see also 
Drury, s.v. The notion ol the Chinese 
blackening their slioes is surely an 
error, but perhaps they use it to 
blacken leather for European use. 

[17711.— “The flower (Tr^jinlta, or Min'- 
roiii'h) (which oommonly hy us is called 
Shoe-flower, because UNed to black uur 
shoes) is very lar^e. of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour."— /rr.v, 475,1 

1791.— "La nuit suivante . . . je joiffnis 
iiux pavots . . . uno Hour do foule sapatte, 
qui sort aux cordnnniers h teindro leurs 
cuirs cn noir." -if. rl« St. Choutntirf 

liullennf. This fovir-snjuittf is aftparenlly 
.some quasi Hindustani form of the name 
{/iliuf-mfjtU ?) used by the Portuguese. 

SHOE-GOOSE, H. This ludicrous 
corruption of the Pers. »iyah-gnsih, lit. 
‘ l)hi( iv-ear,’ i.e. lynx (FoUh Caniail) 
occurs in the pas.sage below from 
A. Hamilton. [The corruption of the 
same word by the Tinier, below, is 
eijually amusing.] 

I c. 1330. — . . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
■eiirn bluck, and the whole body perfectly 
white, which among these peo])iu is called 
Siagoii ." — Friar Jordarnin, 18.J 

1727. — “ Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 
arc their wild game, which they hunt with 
Logs, Leopards, and a small fierce creature 
called hy them a Shoe-gOOBO. " —A . IlanuUon, 
1. 121 ; [od. 1744, 1. 125J. 

1802. — . . between the cat uiid the 
lion, are t^e . . . syogilBh, the lynx, the 
tiger-cat. . . ."—HItson, Kmuj vn Abstinence 
from Aninuxl Food, 12. 

1813. — "The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting culled the Syah-gUBh, 
or black-ears, which appears to be the same 
as the caracal, or Kussian lynx." — Forbes, 
(>r. Mem. i. 277 ; [2nd ed. i. 175 aud 1691. 

I188G. — " In 1760 a Moor named Abdullah 
arrived in India with a ‘Shah OOBBt’ (so 
»pclt, evidently a Shawl Qoat) as a present 
for Mr. Secretary *' — Account of /. 0. 

Jierorda, in Tima, au^. ■.] 

SHORE, 8. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar. — aJiauib. 

1796. — "This increased my Bhouq . . . 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
become a profleient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare." — Mify. Mem. qf Lt.-CoC. 
•J. Skinner, i. 109. 

[1866.~"One Hakim has a Bhoukh for 
turning everything ooltapoolta." — Co^feaawns 
<ifan Orderly, 94J 

BHOLA, a. In S. India, a wooded 
nnvine ; a thicket. Tam. iho/dt. 


1862. — "At daylight ... wo loft the 
Hisipara bungalow, and rode for several 
miles through a valley intenporsed with 
Bholas of rhododendron trees.' —Afarl;/iam, 
Pern and India, 356. 

1876. — “Hero and there in the hollows 
were little jungles ; BholaB, as they are 
called." — Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, Notes qf 
Indian Journey, 202. 

8H000KA, 8. Ar. — H. shuLka^yvo- 
jK'rly ‘an oblong strip’), a letter from 
.'I king to a subject. 

1787. — " T have received several melan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
calling on me iii the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support." — Letter of Lord 
Gormoallis, in Correap. i. 307. 

SHOOLDABBY, r. A small tent 
with steej) sloping roof, two poles and 
a ridge-piece, ana with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and IS habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the first diction- 
ary in which we have found it is tliat 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
chholddrl, identifying the first syllable 
with jhnl, signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging.’ In this light, however, it 
.seems possible that ii. is from jhul in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. a 
tent that is crammed into a liag when 
carried. [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ‘ soldier's ’ 
tent. See PAWL.] 

1808.—" 1 hayo now a Bhoaldorrae for 
my.self, and a long ftauf (hoc PAWL) for my 
pooplo." — Elphinsfone, in Life, i. 183. 

[1869.—" . . the men in their BUldariB, 

or small single-roofed tents, hud a bad time 
of it. . . ."—Hall, Jungle Life, 166.] 

8HBAUB, BHBOBB, s. Ar. 

sJiardb; Hind, shardh, sfirdb, ‘wine.’ 
See under BHEBBET. 

BHBOFF, s. A money-changer, a 
banker. Ar. sarrdf, sairafi, miraf. 
The woi d is used by Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employea by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Giles under next word). Also shroff- 
age, for money-dealer’s commission. 
From the same root comes the Heb. 
sdref, ‘a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in malach/i, iii. 3 : He eliall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver ; 
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and he tJiall purify the sons of Le\d.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, while the sairaf tests ct>tVw. 
The Arab ])oet says of his mare : 
“ Her forefeet scatter the gravel every 
midday, as the dirhams are scattered 
at their testing by the miraf (\V. II. S.) 

1554. — Saiarif’s of tht' oficers of the Ctix- 
tom Houses, and other rharges for these which 
tiu Treasure) s hare to pay. . . . Also to the 
Xarrafo, whose char^^e it is to seu to 
the money, twf) juDdaos a month, which 
make for a year seven thousuiKl and two 
hundred lets."'- JJotetho, Tomlnt, in AVi* 
sidios, 238. 

1560. — “ There are in the lity many and 
very wealthy ^axafOB v^ho change money." 
— ch. 1. 

1584. —“6 tangaj make a seropinv (sec 
XERAFINE) of gold ; but if one would 
change thorn into busartnhiet. (see BTTD- 
OBOOE) be may have 5 tungas and 16 
basarurhies, which ouerplu.s they call 
cerafagio. . . ."—llarret, m Hall. ii. 410. 

1585. — “This present year, because only- 
two ships came to Ooa, (the reals) have sold 
ut 12 |>er cent, of Xarafaggio (shrotTuge), 
as this commission is called, front the word 
Xaraffo, which is the title of the banker." 
— Hassettif in lie (Jvhenuitis^ A'iorirt, p. 203. 

1598.— There is in every jjIuco of the 
street exchangers of money, by them called 
XanEot, which are all Christian Jewes." — 
Linschotniy 66 : [Hak. Soc. i. 231, and see 244.] 

c. 1610.—“ Dans ce Marche . . . aussi 
Hont les chungeurs qu’ils noroment Cherafes, 
dunt il y eu a on plusieurs autree ondroits ; 
leurs boutiques sent aux Ismts dos rues et 
carrefours, toutos oouuortes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy."— /-'//rtirrf ds 
Laval, ii. 39 ; [Hak. 8oc. ii. 67]. 

[1614.—“ . . having been liome in hand 
by our Baiafeito my money there.’’— /Wr?-, 
Letters, ill. 282. The “Sheriff of liaritam ’’ 
{ibid. IT. 7) may perhaps lie a ihroff, but 
compare Bhereef.] 

1673.— “It could not Inj improved till 
the Oovemor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankers. ’’ — I'rye), 413. 

1697-8.— “In addition to the cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two Uws of ni]>ees as the 
price of the ransom of the prisoners. . . . 
To moke up the balance, the Sarrifi and 
merchants of Nandurbiir were importuned 
to raise a sum, small or great, by wav of 
loan. But they would not consent."— 

Khdn, in Elliot, vii. 362. 

1750.—“ . . . the Irruption of the Mo- 
rattoes into CarruUica, was another event 
that brought several eminent Shroffk and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town ; inso- 
much, that 1 may aa^, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Mogul empire 
but had a House in it ; in a word, Madrast 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun- 
try People, and the Envy of all our Ew'opean 


NoighhimTH.*’— Letter to a Proprietor of the 

E. 7. Co. 53-54. 

1809. — “ T had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Court order thorn (/.r. Gen. Martini 
executors) to jiny two lacs and a half U) 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow."— 
Valentia, i. 243. 

[1891.— “The banker in Persia is hM.kcfl 
on simply as u small tradesman — in fact the 
business of the Serof is despised.’’— II ilh^ 
III the Land of the Lion and the .Smm, 192J. 

SHROFF, TO, V. This verb is 
iipfdied properly to .the sorting ut 
ditlereiit rupeCK or other coins, .so .is 
to dksciird refiKsc, uiid to fix the various 
aiiiouiits of discount or agio upon tlic 
re.st, cat-ablisliing the value in standard 
coin. Hence figuratively ‘to sift,’ 
choosing the good (men, lioraes, facts, 
or what not) and rejecting the infermr 

[1.551.- (See under BATTA, b.) ] 

1878.— “ Shroffing schfjols are ccimnuni in 
Caimm, where teachers uf the art keefi liml 
dollar-! for the pur}K)8o of exercising tlicir 
pupils, and .several Iwork.s on the subjicl 
have been published there, w’lth tiunicirnu- 
illustrations of di»llarH and other foroii,:n 
coins, the uiethods of scooping out sihvr 
and filling up with copinir or lead, lotu 
jiarisons liotwoen genuine and counterfoil 
dollars, the difference Iwtwoon native and 
foreign milling, etc , etc.’’— Olo/scri/ 
of Hefernue, 129. 

1882.— (’Hie Compradore) “derived a 
profit frfitn the process of ahroffixig which 
(the money received) underwent before bciuir 
dejsisited in the Treasury ." — The Fanluvt 
at ('anto)i, 55. 

SHRUB, s. See under SHERBET. 

SHULWAURS, 8. TrouHcrh, or 
drawerH rather, of the Oriental kind, 
the Miinc a.s pyjammas, long-drawers, 
or mognl - breeches (fiq.v). The 
Persian is ehUvtdr, whicn according 
U) Prof. Max Muller is more correct 1\ 
thulvdr, from uhnl, ‘ the thigh,’ re- 
lated to Latin crus, crurU, and to Skt. 
kahura or khura, ‘hoof’ (see Ftiaey nn 
Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, tki* 
Ar. form is airwdl (vulg. ahariodl), ph 
mraurll, [which Burton {Arah. Nighi!^^ 
\, 206) translates ‘bag-trousers' and 
‘petticoat- trousers,’ “the latter heiug 
tne divided skirt of the future. J 
This appears in the ordinary editions 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, 
aapd^apa, and also in the Vulgate, bs 
follows : “ Et capillus capitis eoruin 
non esset adusitus, et saXftiMLlai eorun> 
non fuissent immutata, et odor ign^^ 
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lion tmiisisset per eos” (iii. 27). The 
original word ia sarbdlin, pi. of sarbdla. 
liUtlier, however, renders this Mantel j 
as the A.V. also does by coats; [the 
Ji.V. ^osen]. On this Prof. Robertson- 
Smilh write.s : 

“It is not. uortniu l>iit that Luthor and 
the .\.V. are riphl. 'rhci word sitrhdlln 
iiioanfl ‘ cloak ’ in the (leniara ; and in A »*al)ic 
.Mihfil i.H ‘ a pariiiriit, a coat of mail.’ I‘erli ijis 
qiutt) an t‘quji.1 weight of «cb<ilarshiji W(>idfi 
now lean (thouph with homtation) towards 
I he cloak or coot, and iipainst the breeches 
tiioory. 

“ 'rho Arabic word occurs in the IVndituais i 
of till- IVophot a’ii. BJi). 

“Of courHO it in oortain tlint aapdfiapa 
conics from the 1‘erhian, but md thmuph 
\ridtic. Tlie Hodouinf! did not wear trowsers 
111 the time of Anniiianus, and don't do 
so now. 

“The ordinary .so-called LXX editions of 
It'inul (ontain what is really tht post- 
rhristian version of Thcodotion. Tlu true 
Ji\X. te\t liiis modrjfiaTa. 

“It may be added that .lemmo saj's that 
both A(|uilu and Syminachus wrote sarn- 
Ixilla." [The EncjU'l. Jlihhctt also prefers the 
MMiderinp of the'A.V. (i. d07), and sec iii 
•JDiJl.] 

The word is widely s])reiid as well 
ns old ; it is found aiiioiig the Tart/irh 
ul \V. Asm as among tlie 

Silicrians and JJaslikirds as sdlhdr, 
among the Kahnahs as .shdlbtir^ wdiiLst 
il reached Rn.ssia as slmmwari^ S])am 
as :i(ira(/uelk.% and Port ugal as ::ardos. 

A great many Low' Latin variations of 
the word w'lil be fouiifl lu Uiicange, 
i'crahala^ serabulla^ sarabvlla^ saraholn, 
t'drabura, and more ! [And Craw'furd 
(Jicse. Dirt. 124) writes of Malay dre.sa : 

“ Tj-owsers are, occa.sioiially under 
the saruuff by the richer (dasses, and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
of the turban, seems to liave been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
hy its Arabic name, aarual^ corrupted 
sakiwar.^^'] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as ‘turbans.’ 

A.D, (?). — “ Koi i$€d)povv ToOs Avdpas &ri 
oiiK iKvplevae to irvp roD trut/uarof abruy Kal 
V Opl^ Tjjt K€^a\ijs abruv oitK ^^piKoylaBrj Kal 
Ttt aapd^apa a&ruv oiiK ‘bWooiOri, ^al 
frvpot oiiK V iv oi>rots.”-“Gr. Tr. of Dan. 
hi. 27. 

c. A.D. 200. — “ ’Ev 5^ rots ZKOBait ’Am- 
0di'i7S ZapdfBapa Kal xrrulvas irdrras 
^vieBoKbras.'*— Julius Pollux, Onomast. 
vii. 18, see. 69. 

3 G 


c. A.D. 600. — **2!tapd^apa, rd vepl rdf 
Ky7)piSas (sic) ivSiipara.” — Hesycliim, a.v. 

c. 636. — “Barabaxa aunt 8uxa ac sinuosa 
veatimentn He quibua lopitur in Daniele. 

. . . hit Pubhna: Vt quid ergo in vontre 
tufi Purth) Sarabara suspendorunt ? Apud 
quoadam auteui Sarabarae quaeda capitum 
tegmina nuMcupautur qnalia vidomu.s in 
capita Maporum pictu.'^ - Isidnrax Hi»pn- 
Inist.H, Onp. ft KUjvi.y lib. xix., od. 1001, 
pp 203-4. " 

c. 1000 1 - ** ^apd/3apa, — iadpi HepatisTi 
tViO' 5e Xc^oc'Ti fipaKla.” — Suidas, s.V. 


wh’ch may l»e roughly rendered . 

“ A parb outlandish to tho tTveolvs, 

Which Noiiio call SbalW&TB, sume call 
iJreok.s ' ’* 

c. 900. — “The flcceiisud was unchanged, 
cxccjit ill colour. They dressed him then 
with sarawll, overhoae, boots, u kurtak and 
LUafIdii of pold-cloth, with golden buttons, 
and put oil him a gulden cap pamishod 
w'lth sable.'* — Jhn A'oxzldn, in FrapJin, 15. 

c. 1300. — “ Di-sconsecratur altare ooru'u, 
ot oportet reconciliari i>er opiscopum . . . 
SI intrarot ad ipsiim ahqui.s cjui non c.sset 
Nostorius ; si intraret ociatii ad ipsum »pu- 
<Mimquo sine Borrabulia vel capito cooporto." 
— /{trofdo of AlvnU' Vcuce, in JWcpnna ton’s 
<,hiatuor, 122 

1330.—“ Ilacc iiiitom mnlieros vadunt dis- 
oalceatjie iK)rtaijte.s sarabulas usque ad 
terram." — J'Yiar Odoru, in Cai/iap, Ac., 

Apji. IV. 

c. 1405.—“ The first who wore BOr&wil 
w'us Solomon. But in another tradition 
it IS alleped that Abraham w'us the first " 
— Tho * JiipiiiHtnps,' by tSoijuft, quoted by 
Frachn, 113. 

1567.— “ Portftuano braphesse quasi alia 
tiu-ohoscn, et anebo 8aluari.’’“'-G. Pedeiiri, 
in Raviusiu, iii. f. 389. 

1824.—“. . . tell me how much he will 
lie contented with Can 1 offer him five 
Tomams, and o pair of crimson ^ Shul- 
wauTB ** ’’ — Bidia, ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881.—“ I used to wear a red .shirt and 
velveteen Bbarovaiy, and lie on the sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swede.” 
— Ten years of Pc»<d kirrrKndv vw Siberia, 
bv Fedot JJostotiefskt, E.T. by Mana v. 
Thilo, 191. 


SIAM, ii.p. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom apoears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it Siydm. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyiio de 
Sido as Barros and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa Siam pre- 
cisely as we write it. Cyamoes also 
writes Sydo for the kingdom j and the 
statement of De la Loubfere quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
as a national, not a geographical, ex- 
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presflion cannot be accepted in its 
generality, accurate as tnat French 
^\riter usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and F. M. Pinto use os 
Sifimes for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective funii o rej/wo 
SiaviP. But he also constantly siiys 
rey dv Sidu. The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Siam, 
identical with Shan (q.v.). “The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Sint-lo. . . . 
The sup})lement to Matwanlin’s Kn- 
eyrlopivfUct describes Sien-lo as on the 
seaboard, It) the extreme south of 
Chen-ching (or C’oehin (diina). ‘It 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sien and Lo-hoh. The Sien peo])le 
are the remains of a tribe which 
in the year (a.d. 1341) began It) 
come down upon the Lti-lmli and 
united w’ith the lattei into one 
nation.’” See Marco i’o/o, 2iul ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. Tlie considera- 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo wdio occupied the coast of the Culf 
before tbe descent of tlie N’lca, be- 
longed to tbe Laotian Slums, Thainyaiy 
or Great T’ai, wdiilst tbe Snn or 
Siamese Proper were thtj Tai Noo\ 
or Little T’ai. (See also SARNAU.) 
[“The name Sima . . . wdietber il is 
*a barbarous Anglicism derived from 
the Pt)rtuguese or Italian word >SV/to//,’ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayam^ 
wliicli means ‘browm.’” — J. 0. Scott, 
TIjijier TJurtoa Gazetteer, i. 2»t. i. 20b.] 

1516.— -“Proceeding further, quitting the 
kingdom of I'eeguu, ulung the const over 
aguinst Maliica there is a very grout king- 
dom of pagans which they call Danseuni 
(of AnBeam) ; the kiug of which is a pagan 
also, and a very great lord ." — llarltosa 
(Lisbon, Acad.), 369. It is difficult to inter- 
pret this ..-laBeain, which we find also in 
C. Federici below in the form ABion. But 
the An ifi probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also see ansyane in quotation from 
the same Writer under MALACCA.] 

c. 1522. — “The king (of Zzubu) answered 
him that he was welcome, but that the 
custom was that all nhiiis which arrived at 
his country or port paid tribute, and it ^as 
only 4 days since that a ship called the 
Junk of Ciama, laden with gold and slaves, 
hail paid him his tribute, and to verify 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Ciama, who had remained there 
to trade with the gold and slaves. "-Pwra- 
feUa, Hak. Soc. 86. 

„ “All these cities are oonstruoted 
like ours, and are subject to the king of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zaoebedera, and 


who inhabits India (see JUDEA).”— 7/)/^ 
156. 

1525. — “In this same Port of Fam 
(Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Byom, 
there was another junk of Malaqua, thn 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costati, and 
it had aboard 1.5 Portuguese, at the same 
time that in Jnatano (Patnne) they sci/dH 
the .ship of Andre de Bryto, and the jntik 
of (raspar Soarez, and us soon as this nows 
was known they laid hands on the jnnk 
and the crew and the cargo ; it is presumed 
that the people wore killed, but it i.s lud 
known for certain .” — Irmhninrn das Gonms 
da India, 6. 

1572.— 

“ Vi's Pain, Pat/Vne, roinos e ii longura 

De Sy&o, quo estos o outros mais .snjoilii ; 

Olho o rio Aleiifio ijue so derrama 

Do grande lago, quo C'hiamay se chianiu." 

( ttniuf’S, \. 

By Burton : 

“ See Pam, l*iitnne .-ind in length obscure, 

Siam that niloth all with lordly sway ; 

liohold Meniiin, ^^ho rolls his lordly tido 

from sourto Chijiiiiai called, lake long ami 
wide.’ 

c. l.>67. — “Va otnindio ogn’ anno j'or 
ri.«tcssf> (’n])itano (di Malacca) vn iianilio in 
Aaion, ,a canmro di IVrcZ/o/” (Brazilwood). 
— (/f'jr. id, in Jtamiisio, iii. 396. 

,, “ Ku giii Sion vnu granclissiiiiii 

rittii e scdia d’lniperio, ma I'anno MDLXMi 
fu prossa dnl Ke del Pegu, (|uid caminando 
per terra «|uattro mosi di viaggio, con vii 
esorcito d’vn million, e (juattro cento iml.i 
uoinini ila gnerra, la vonne ad assodiari' 
. . . e lo HO lo j>or(>iocljo nu ntroiiai in 
Pogh sei nio.si dopo la sua partita.” — Jhid. 

1598.- “. . . The King of Sian at 
tinio is become tributano to the king of 
I’ogu. 'I’he cause of this most bloodie 
buttaile was, that the king of Biajl hud n 
white Klophant," — LinMhotcu, p. 30; [Hiik. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Bion]. 

[1611.— “We have news that the Hol- 
landers wore in Bhion. /Atatvi-s, L>‘tfng, 
i. 149.] 

1688.— “ITie Name of Biam is unknown 
to the Siawvsi', 'Tis one of those words 
which the Portuguea of the Indien do use, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Name 
the Nation and not of the Kingdom ; And 
the Names of Lao, Mogul, and most 

of the Names which we give to the Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names."-— 
Dc w LuiiMrc, E.T. p. 6. 

SIOCA, s. As will be seen by 
reference to the article RUPEE) up 
1836 a variety of rupees had oeeii 
coined in the Company’s territories. 
The term sicca {sikkd, from Ar. sikka,^ 
‘a coining die,’ — and ‘coined money, 
— whence Pers, aikka zadan, ‘to cciin ) 
had been applied to newly coined 
rupees, which were at a totta 
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j)TLMiiiimi over those worii» or assumed 
to l)e worn, by use. In 1793 the 
(hivcTiinifiit of Bengal, with a view 
to tentnnating, as far as that Presi- 
Heiiry was eonnerncd, the confusion 
fuul abuses engendered by this syst-em, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the- impress of the 
ISlth Near of Shsih ’Alam (the “Great 
Mogul ’ then reigning), and this rupee, 
“ It) Snrt Sikkah,” ‘struck in the 19th 
\eiir,’ was l.o be the legal tender in 
Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rii]t(M*, whicli is the Sicca of more 
rcccMt- moiu'tary bistorN, weighed 192 
gr.s. troy, and then contained 17G‘13 
grs. ol pure silver. The “Company’s 
lbi]»ec,” uhich intrf)duced uniformitv 
of coinage over Brit ish India in 1835, 
coiitaiiied only 165 grs. silver. Hence 
the Si((a bore to the (-omjjany’s Riijiee 
(wliicli was based on the old Farrukh- 
Tihad rujtec) the ]»r()portion of 16:15 
ncar]\. 'I'lie Sirca uas allowed by 
VII. (»f 1833 tosur\ne as an e.v- 
ccjitional coin in Bengal, but was 
aliolished as siudi in 1836. It con- 
linued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years longer in the form 
ot certain <h)vernme.nt Book-debts m 
tliat currency. (See alsf) CHICK.) 

loItT— . . Hua aeuhona avia d’avor 
I>f»r <juo as siquas das iiioodas corres- 
‘'Ciij cm sou Homo per lodo o Ueino do 
(iir/orate, asy cm Dio como nos olros 
liij^uurns «jue foroin del Key de Poriuguall.” 
- Tnatif of A' K no Hit. Cunlui with Nizwmm fde 
'/■ouiom (Muhommnl Zamam) concerning Cavt- 
in Jioti’Uio, Tovibo, 225. 

1537.—“. . , 0 quounto 6. inoeda sor 
‘ tajiadu de sua situ (read flica) jK-iis Iho 
coiicodia.”— 226. 

[1615.—* . . . cecaUB of Amndavra which 
Kooth for eighty-six piaiis (see PICE). . . 

-Foster, Lrttrrs, iii. 87.] 

1683.- “Having received 25,000 Rupees 
SiccaaforRainmaul.” — Hedges, Diary, April 
'l;[Hak.Soe.i.751. 

1705.— “Lo.s roupies Biooa valent h Men- 
gfile 39 no\%f-~LuUlier, 255. 

1779. — “In the 2nd Term, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th; .Judgment was pro- 
iiounced for the plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand Biooa nipeeB. 

n “. . . 60,000 Biooa Bupeoa are 
‘’qual to five thousand one hundred and 
’uno jKiunds, two shillings and elevenpence 
Ntorling, reckoning acco^ing to the weight 
and fineness of toe silver.” — Notes ^ Mr. 
'•Hstice Hyde on the case Grand v. Imncis, 
m Echoes of Old Oalevtta, 243. [To this Mr. 
uusteed adds : “Nor does there seem to be 
Hiiy foundation for toe other time-honoured 
^tory (also repeated by Kaye) in connection 


with this judgment, viz., the alleged inter- 
ruption of the Chief Justice, while he was 
delivering judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
with the eager suggestion or reminder of 
‘Siocaa, Biccaa, Brother Impey,’ with the 
view of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure os possible. Mr. Merivale 
says that ho could find no confirmation of 
the old joke. . . . The story seems to 
have been first promulgated in a book of 
‘Personal Kecolloctions ^ by John Niohoils, 
M.P., laihlmhod in 1822.” — Ibid. 3rd ed. 229k 

1833.- ^ * 

“HI. — The weight and standard of the 
(Calcutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
and of the Furruokabad rupee, shall be uh 
follovN's : — 

Wright. Fnic. At log. 

Grains. Grains. Grams. 
Calcutta sicca rupee 192 176 16 

« « « « 

“ IV.— Tho use of the Bicca weight of 
179*666 grams, hitherto employed for the 
receipt of bullion at tho Mint, being in fact 
the weight of tho Mourshodabad rupee of 
the old .standard . . . shall be discontinued, 
and in its place tho following unit to be 
called the Tolapi-v.) .shall be iuiroducod.” 
-■ India Hcgirtafion V/I. of 1833. 

rSICKMAN, R. iiclj. The English 
siclc mav bus been adopted into Iiind. 
sepoy patui.s aa meaning ‘one wlio baa 
to go to hospital,’ and generall v sikmdn 
hojdmx means ‘to ho disabled.’ 

[166,5. -“That sickman Chosoman.”— In 
yutr, Hedges' Dim if, Hak. Soc. 11. oolxxx. 

[1843. — “. . . my hired cart was broken 
— (or, in tho more jiootical garb of the 
Hcpahee, * BBOk mftn hogya,' i.e. become a 
.sick man),” — Davidson, Trarets, i. 251.] 

SICLEEOUB, s. Hind, aaikalgar, 
from Ar. saikal, ‘polish.’ A furbiaher 
of arms, a .sword-armourer, a sword- or 
knife-grinder. [This, in Madra.s, is 
turned into Chickledar, Tel. ckikili- 
darnda.'\ 

[1826.— “My father was a Bhiekul-ghUT, 
or sword -grinder .” — Danduravg Han, ed. 
1873, i. 216.] 

SIKH, SEIKH, II.]). Panjabbllind. 
*a disciple,’ from Skt. JSiahya/ 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Nanak Shah who in the 16th 
century established that sect, w'hich 
eventually rose to warlike predomin- 
ance ill the Punjab, and from which 
sprang Ranjit Singh, the founder of 
tne brief Kingdom of Lahore. 

c. 1650-60.— “The Nanac-Panthiaiis, who 
are known as comi) 08 ing tho nation of the 
aiirliB, have neither idols, nor temples of 
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idols. . . (Much follows.) — Dabutdn, 
ii. 1246. 

1708-9.— “ There is ti sect of infidels 
culled Our/t (sec OOOBOO), more commonly 
known as SlkhB. llioir chief, ^^hu dresses 
as a fakir, has u fixed rasidence iit Llthore. 

. . . This sect consists jirinci|uilly of JdU 
and KhatrU of the Pnnjifli und of other 
tnlwH of infidels. When Auraiipzeh 
knowledge of those matters, he ordered 
these deputy ihiruf to he removed and 
the temples to he pulled down.”-- /lAa/'i 
Khan, in KHiot, vii. 41 y. 

]7r>6. — “ April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the field and marched towards l^ahore. 
against the Bykes, a nation of Indiuns lately 
reared to |s)wer, and hearing mortal enmity 
to the Mnhomedans.”— Or» 0 ', li. 22. He 
also writes Bikes. 

17H1. — “ Bof<»re I left ('alcuUit, a pontle- j 
naan with whom 1 chanced to he discoursing j 
of that soot who are distinguished from the 
worshippers of Bn'ihm, and the followers of I 
MaHoumeU h\ the appellati(»n Beek, in- J 
formed mo that there ivas n ctmsiderahle ! 
nunihor of them settled in the city of Patna, j 
where they had a College for teaching the 1 
tenets of their philosophy.” — Wiilum, in vl.t. 
i. 288. 

1781-2.— “ In the year 1128 of the Hodjra ” j 
0716) “a b]o<jdy action hupponoH in toe | 
plains of the Pendjuh, Ijetwecn the Byes ! 
and the Imiicnalists, in which the latter, 
commanded by A hdol -seined -Khan, a famous 
Viceroy of that province, gavo these in- 
human freeb<s»tors a great defeat, in which 
their General, Hendu, fell into the victors’ 
hands ... He was a Byc hy profession, | 
that is one of thosi< men attached Ui the | 
lenetu of Giini-Govind, and who from their | 
birth or from the moment of their udiiiission 
never cut or shave either their heard or I 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their lR>dy. ! 
Tliey form n iiurticular Sociot> as well as n 
sect, which distinguishes itself hy wearing 
almost always hluc clonths, and goin^i: arn^ 
at all times, . . kc. — Seir Mata/jhrrin, i. o7. 

1782. — “ News was received that the Bsikt 
had crossed the •Jumna .” — India (JazHtf, 
May 11. 

1783. — “ Unhurt hy the Bicques, tigers, 
and thieves, 1 am safely lodged at Nour- 
pour. ” — ForKtrr, Journey, ed. 1808, i. 247 

1784. — *'The Beekhl are encamped at the 
distonce of 12 cose from the Pass of Dirderrv, 
and have plundered uH that ejuarter,”— in 
JSeton-Karr, i. 13. 

1790.—“ Particulars relsfting to the seizure 
of Colonel Roliert Htewart by the Bioquei.” 
— Calr. Month fy lirginter, kc., i. 152. 

1810.— Williamson {V.M.) writes Beeka. 

The following extract indicates the pre- 
valence of a very notable error : — 

1840. — ‘ ‘ Runjeet possem great persoiml 
courage, a quality in which the BlAki {nc) 
a.re suppoeed to be generally deficient.'’— 
Odfome, Court and Camp qf Run^ Singh, 88. 

We oooasioD^ly about 1846-6 saw the 


word written by (leople in Calcutta, who 
ought to have known letter, Bheiks. 

SILBOOT, SILPET, 8LIPPET, s. 

Dojiie.9tic Hind, corruptions of ‘slipjsM.’ 
The first is an in.stunce of “striving 
aft,er meaning" by connecting it in 
some -way willi ‘boot.’ [The Kailwai 
‘sleeper’ is in the same way corrujilcd 
into sillpat.] 

SILLADiOl, udj. and s. Hind 
from Pers. tnlah-ddr, ‘bearing or hiu 
ing arms,’ from Ar. silah, ‘arms.’ [In 
the Arnbinn Nights {Uarton, ii. Ill) 
it has the primary .sense of an ‘ainioiir 
bearer.’] Its Anglo-Indian apjdicalioii 
is to u soldier, in a reginieiii ol 
irregular cavalry, who jirovnlcs In- 
own arms and liorsi* ; and somci inif*- 
to regiments cfiiiiposed of such men - 
“a corjis of Silladar Horse.’’ |S«'t 
Irvine, Thf Artuy of tin Indian 
(J. U /1.S-. Soc., .luly 1896, p. 049).] 

1766. — “Whim this intelligence rcnclml 
the Nnwaub, he leaving the whole of In- 
triKipM and haggago in the some place, with 
only 6000 Htiihle horse, 9000 Billahdftrs, iiK»i 
regular infantry, and 6 guns . . . foil hriiMh. 
on the Mahrattas. , . Mir Jlussrin Jli 
U. of II ydnr Kati, 173. 

1804. — “ It is my opinion, that the nr- 
rungemont witli the Soubah of the Dccimh 
should Iks, that the whole of the force . 
should be lilladar horso.”-- WfUinytan, m 
(571. 

181.3. — “Bhhoii . . . in the proseicutioii I'f 
his plan, selected Mulhur How Holcar. 
Billedar or soldier of fortune."— 

Mem. iii, 349. 


[SniLAPpSH, H. An annour-cl.'i'l 
warrior; from Pers. nlah, ‘liodv 
armour,’ posh, yarn, poslildan, ‘to "I'ib 

[1799.— “Tlie Billah posh or body-gnHr'* 
of the liajah (of •laipur).” — IP. Fnimklau 
Mil. Mrm. of Mr, iirorgr Thomas, od. ISO-'- 
p. 165. 

1 1829. — “ ... ho stood two assaults, in ontt 
of which he slew thirty Billehpolb, or iniJn 
in armour, the body-guard of the prince. 
Tod, AnnaU, (Calcutta reprint, ii. 462.1 


SILMAOOOB, B. Ship Hind, for 
‘ sail-maker ’ (Roebuck), 

8 IMKIN, B. DomeBtic Hind. f'>r 
champagne, of which it in a corrupti®'* ! 
BometimeB i 


1868 ‘ The dinner was good, and the 

iced alwilgln, flir, delicious.' *’ 

127 . 
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SIND, SCINDB, &c., 11.1). Tlie 
Irrnlory on the Indus below the ^ 
IMinjiib! [Ill the early inscriptions 
jlji* two words tiindhu-Sauvlra are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
i.rohiihly part of Upper Sind (see ^ 
Domhay Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 36) ] The \ 
f.irlier Malionnnedans hardly regarded |C 
Sind jihparl of India, but diatiiiKUihhed 1 i 
.sli;irj>ly l'<‘tweeii Sinil and Hind, and 
denoted the whole region that we call " 
Iii'iia h> the copula ‘Hind and Sind.’ 
Wr know that originally the.-^e were ^ 
in fact hut diverging hirins of one '' 
\sor(l ; the aspirant and .sibilant tend- ^ 
mg in .several ])arl.s of India (inelnd- | 
I lie evtreiiie ea.*!! — eoiii] »are ASSAM, 
Almin—nwd the extreme uesl), as in 
some other region.s, to e.xthaiige ]»laee.s. 

^ f,. — “ ^ipSoC, "OppoOa, KaXXidi>a, 
lijiup Kui MtiX^ Were cp-nupia exovaa .” — 
('osmtfn, lib. \i. 

770. “ IVt nloni tonipu.s(|Uingenti circitcr 

e\ Manns, SindiB, et ('hiizans .sorvi in url*e 
H.inm reliellannit, ct fneto agnnno rogium 
tliesiiunini dinpero tontiirunt.” Ihonpit 
Vhro)U('ou, in .l.wfwiff i. *, ii. 114. 
but fnmi the association with tlm Khawira, 
ami in a iias*iapo on the preceding page 
Mith Al.ins and Kha/ars, wo may ho almost 
cortnin that these arc not Indian, hut 

a Sarrniitic peoplo nionti<»nod by Ammianus 
(xvii. S), Valonus Klncciw (vi. 86), and other 
M’ritors, 

c. 1060 —“Sind and her sistor (/.r. li.nd) 
trenihled at hi.s jmwor and vongoance.” — 
.1/7 in B/iiot, li. 32. 

c. 1310.— “ Mohaininod-hun-louHouf Tha- 
tali troll vji dans In province do Sind (innranto 
hehar (soo BAHAR) d’or, et cha<jUo hehnr 
coiiipretid 333 wwoo)." — Shi/i(lhnddin Dim- 
iKlit'i, 111 AV. #7 Ext. xni. 173. 

l.')2.'i. Ext)enm of Afdmin/a: {l.r. Malik 
Ayuz ol Diii) 1,000 foot soldiorH (/a.w/wtiry.i), 
vi/.., 300 Arabs, at 40 and 50 /rdm-i each ; 
Jilw) 200 Cora^oufit (Khorasanls) at the wage 
of tlie Arabs ; also 200Gumrato8 and CynideB 
at 2ri to 30 /rt/fvw each ; also 30 Kumes at 
100 each; 120 Fartaqvyf at 50/rt^«M 
each. Horse soldiers 'Ao*/ war i/jt a mwaaMt 
whom lie supplies with horses, 300 at 70 
J'ideaa a month. . . — Lnnbran^a, p. 37. 

I'he preceding extract is curitius as show- 
in^r the comparative value put utkjii Arabs, 
Kho.'aHanlH (qu. Afghans?), Sindls, R&nils 
(' Turks), Fartakls (Arabs of Hadra- 
niaut ?), &c. ^ 

1548. — “ And the rent of the shons 
(Initicaa) of the Quzaratis of Cindy, who 
prepare and sell parobed rice {avfi), paying 
6 baxarucos (see BTTDOROOE) a month. — 
Botelho, Tombo, 166. 

1564. — “Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vicinity of Bind.” — Sidi* Alt, in J. Aa. 
«or. I. tom. ix. 77. 


1583. — “ The first citio of India . . . after 
we had passed the coast of Zindi is called 
Viu/’—Anb, in Bai’t. p. 386. 

1584. — “Kpicknard from Zindi and Labor. 

— W. hurret, in Hukt, ii. 412. 

1.598.— “ 1 have written to the .said Antonio 
d’Aiievedo on the ill treatment expononcod 
by the Porliigueso in the kingdom of 
I Cimde.” — King’s Letter to Goa, in Anhtr. 

I I'utt. Orient. Foscic. in. 877. 

jlOlO -‘“Tzinde, are silk cloths with red 
—-Ihincers, Lftlerx, i. 72. J 

t'ntx-n((f/otr, a place not far from 
the Kivor of Zinde." A’. iJoirnfon, in Bm- 
rhns, i. 307. 

1613.—“. . . con.sidoring the state of 
destitution in which the fortress of Ormuz 
h ul need be,* since it had no other resources 
l»ut the revenue of the eustom-hoiisc, and 
there could now be roturniiig nothing, from 
the fact tlmt the porks of tJambaia and 
Sinde were closed, and that no ship had 
arrived from Goa in the current monsoon 
of .laniinry and Fubninry, owing to the 
news of the Knghsh ships iiaving eollootod 
utSurutte. . . ."—Jinrarrn, J)muUi,^79. 

[c. 1665.—“ ... he (Hara) proceeded 
towards Scimdy, and .sought refuge in the 
fortress i>f Tatabaiur. . . — JSi*rnier, ed. 
Conatahle, 71 . | 

1666. — “De la Pro vi nee du Sinde ou 
Bindy . . . quo (pieliiues-mis uorament le 
, Tntta."— v. 158. 

, . . Retiring w'ith their ill got 
t H<»oty to the foasts of Bindu.”— A’rycr, 218. 
1727.—“ Bindy is the westmost Province 
of the Mogul's Dominions on the 
1 and has Larribunder (see LAMY-BXJNDER) 
to its Mart." — .4 . Hamilton, J. 1 1 4 . [od. 1 / 44, 
i. 115J. 

c. 1760.— “Bcindy, or Tatta.”— Gw i. 

’ 286. 

SINDABUR, SANDABUR, up. 

This IS the name by which (.ioa was 
^ known to the old Arab writers. Uie 
identity was cUyirly csUihlished m 
e Cathay and the JVaij Thither, pp. 444 
B and ccli. We will give the (luotations 
t first, and then point out the grounds 
* of identification. 


a.D. 943.— “ Crocodiles abound, it is true, 
in the ajwiln or bays 
India, such ns that of Bindlbl^ m 
Indian Kingdom of Boghira, or m the W 
of Zabttj (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
Mahanlj.’'— Af«yadi., 1. 207. 

1013 --“I have it from Abu Yusaf bin 
Muslim, who had it from Aba 
at Sairour, that the latter heard told by 
Mu^ the Slnddbflii : ‘I was one day con- 
yeZ^ Jh the ^hib of BMZbllr, when 
suddenly he burst out laughing. . ■ • It 
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Dec what comes of it.' So we remained 
talking till one of his sorvants came in and 
said ‘Thcro is a ship of Oman come in.' 
Shortly after, people arrived, carrying ham- 
pers with vanous things, such ns cloths, 
and rose-water. As they o|>ene(i one, out 
came a long hrard, which instantly clung 
to the wall and went to join the other one. 
It wa.s the sumo person, they say, who 
enchanted the crocodiles in the estuary of 
Sindftbflr, so that now they hurt nobody." 
— LuTf ihs A/t'rrntfru (h' I'lnch. T’. det Lith 
ft y^ru, 

c. 11 {iO. — '• From the city of Baruh 
<Baruch, i.r, Broach) fullowiiig the const, 
to Sindftbflr 4 days. 

“ Sindftbflr is on n grunt inlot where ships 
anchor. It is a place of trade, where one 
«ees tine buildings and rich ba/ars." AV/rwi, 
i. 179. And see Klimt, i. 89. 

c. 1300 — “Beyond Ciuzerat nro Konkan 
and T^na ; lievond them the country of 
Mnlili^. . . . 'i’he |KVj)ile lire all Samanis 
^Huddhista), and worship idols. Of the 
cities on the ■here the first i.s Sindabflr, 
then Fuknur, then the ciJiintry of Manjariir, 
then the country of Hili. - Jlaa/ad- 

uddltt, in JClliot, i. 68. 

e. 1330. — “A traveller states that the 
country from Sindftpflr to llanilwar to 
wards its eastern extromitv joins with 
Mnlubar. , . Abnl/tvin, hV. tr., II. ii. 
Ilf). Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
up (as Edrisi has done) Sindftpflr w’lth 
Suidiln (see ST. JOHN). 

,, “The heat ia groat at Aden. This 
is the port frefjuented b> the |>eoplo of 
India ; great ahipa arrive there fnmi Cam- 
bay, Tftna, Kauinrn, Calicut, Fandaruina, 
Shalivftt, Manjnrur, Kakanur, Hanuiir, 
Btnoftbflr, et cetera."— y/*« ISalutn, ii. 177. 

c. 1343-4. — “Three days after setting sail 
we arrived at the Island of Bandftbflr, 
within which there are 36 villages. It it. 
surrounded by an inlet, ami at the time of 
ebb the water of this is fresh and pluuHunt, 
whilst ut flow it is salt and bitter. 'J'here 
are in the island two cities, one ancient, 
built by the pagans ; the secviiid Iniilt by the 
Musulmans when they conquered the island 
the first time. . . . We left this island 
behind us and anchored at a small island 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, 
A gnive, and a tank of water. . . ."—Jlnd, 
iv. 61-62. 

1350, 1375. — In the Medicoan and the 
‘Catalan ynafis of those dates we And on the 
eoast of India ClntabOT and Ghintftbor 
respectively, on the west coast of India. 

c. 1554. — “24<A Voyagf: from OuTah- 
Sindftbflr to Adm. If you start from 
Onvah-Slndftbflr at the end of the season,, 
take care not to fall on Cape Fal," ftc.— ' 
ftfoAif, in/.A.-S.J5. V. 564. 

The last quotation shows that Goa was 
known even in the middle of the 16tb 
century to Oriental seamen as QoorBindftbGr, 
whatever Indian name the last part repre- 
sented ; probably, from the use of the fwdd 
by the earlier Arab writers, and froai tfte 


Chintabor of the European mam, (Jhinda 
pur rather than Kuuri&pin . No Inrliun 
name like this bus yet been recovered from 
inscriptions os attaching to Goa ; but thu 
Turkish author of the Muhit supplies tliu 
donnoction, and Ibn Bututu's description even 
without this would lie sullicient for tlu- 
identihcatioii. His doscription, it will he 
seen, is that of ii dolta-iMland, and Con b 
the only one partaking of that cliarm-ter 
u|»on the coast. He says it (■(Uibiiiied .Hi 
villages ; nnd Barros tells us that Goa Island 
was known to the natives as TlsvCuh, a iiiuii' 
signifying “Thirty Milage"." (See SAL 
BETTE.) Its vicinitv to the island whom 
Ibn Hatuta pnojeefled U» anchor, which wo 
have shown to be Anchediva iq \ ). s 
another proof. 'J'lirning to HaHlridiuldiii, 
the order in wdiich he ]ilace<. Bindftbllr, 
Fu k n u r ( Baccanore ), M a n ja*-u r ( Mangalore i, 
Hill (Mt. D*Ely), is jterfLctly coned, if fur 
Sindiibur wc substitute (iou. The pas-^iire 
from F.drisiaml one indicated from Auulfcilft 
(miy show u confusion which lias mmliil 
many readeni since. 


SINOALESE CINOHALE8E, n.)> 

Nntivi* of ('cvlon ; jMM'taiiiing to I'cy Ion 
The Word is foriiu-d troiii SujIkiIh^ 
‘ Dwelling of Lions,' ilic word ii-cd U 
tlie natives for the Island, and wlmli 
iH the origin of most ol tin* naiiifs 
given to It f.siM* CEYLON). Tin- c\- 

I ilanation giv»‘n Ih* Ikirro" ainl 
^\>uto i.H altogctluT fannfiil, tlmiigli 
it leads tln-iii to notit-i* the runoii.s aiifl 
olxscurn fact of the ininMhictioii "I 
Clliiiu'.sc* influencu in (\*yloii during lln' 
15tli cciitiirv. 


1552. — “That the Cbinoso (Chij/i) 
inaHtors of the Choromaiidol (\sist, of 
of Malalsir, and of this Island of (’oylmi. 
we luive not only the assertion of the Natives 
of the latter, but alw* ovidenoo in the hmln- 
I mgs, iianies, and language that the) 

I in it . . . and bocaiiso they wore in the 
j vicinity of this Caiio Guile, the other 
I who lived from tlio middle of the 
uiiwards called those dwelling aliout there 
Cningilla, and their language the same, »» 
much us to say the language, or the people ol 
the China of 'Oalle.”— yfamM, HI. n. L 


1583.— (The Cauchin Chineans) “ are of the 
race of the nhiHga.la.ya, which thev 
the Iiest kinde of all the Malabars, yd*"! 
in Uakl. ii. 397. 

1.598.-“. . . inhabited with people callorf 

Cingalaa. . . - Liiuchden, 24; [Hak- 

Hoc. i. 77 ; in i. 81, ChingftlM]. 

c. ItlO.— “ Il« tiennont done quo . . • 
premiem qui y allerent, et qui les 
(lea Maldives) furent ... lea OlngallW f. 
I’lsle de Ceylan."-/W»tf de Laval, i. 
[Hak. Soc. 1 . 106, ana aee i. 266]. 

1612.— Oouto, after giving the w*"® e’Jj 
planation of the word aa Barroa, aava : a 
aa they aprfng from the Chins, who w® ' 
falaeat heathen of the Eaat . . . ao are t 7 
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of thiH island tho woakest, falsest, and must 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
Chingalla.”— V. i. n. 

IfiHl.— “The Chingaleye are naturally a 
licople given to sloth and laziness : if they 
can hut unywuys livo, they ahhur to work. 
.... -Knox, 3ii. 

SINQAPOBE, SINCAPOBE, 

Till'- iiJiiiie w;i.s adopted by Sir Stain- 
ford IbifHes in favour of the city winch 
h<' founded, February 23, 1819, <ui the 
j.sland wliicli laid always retained the 
iiaiue since tlie Middle A^'es This it 
derived from Siijltajmra, Skt. ‘Lion- 
< the name oi a town founded by 
Malav or Javaiie.se .settlers from Su- 
matra, probably in the 14th ceiiturv, 
aiul Id which llarros ascribe.s great 
ci‘i. Tuereial iiii]iortaiicc. The Indian 
origin of tin* name, a.- of many other 
names and jiliiuses wlncli survive from 
(lie old Indian civilisiilioii of the 
Ai'chijieJago, had been forgotten, and 
till* origin which Barros was taught 
lo ascribe to it is on u ]»ar \Nitli his 
lilyiuology of Singalese (pioted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
wiiii'h his etymology’ is founded are 
no doubt Malay: anujah, ‘to tarry, 
bait, or lodge,’ and yom-jionf, ‘to pre- 
tend ’ ; and these wei'e, probably suji- 
jiosed Lo refer to the lemporary occu- 
liation of Siiibapnra, before the chiefs 
who founded i1- jiaased on to Malaeca. 
(It may be noted Ibat Dennys {Desc. 
ihrt. H.v.) deiives the word from dngha, 
‘a Tilaee, of call,’ and pum, ‘a city.’ 3ii 
Dalhocpienpie’s Citium. IJak. Soc. iii. 
73, w’e are told: “Singajmra, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
through which all the slii}»ping of 
those jicirts passes, and signities iii his 
Malay language, Hrmchnous delay'” 
fcice quouition from Burros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site., if not the name, is prob- 
ably as old as the 4th century, A.D., 
for iiiHcriptioiiB have been found there 
in a very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the, little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 50 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
ljuiigalow. 

The modern Singapore and its pros- 
perity form a monument to the 
patriotism, samcity, and fervid spirit 
of the founder. According to an 
vticle in the Oeogr. Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald ^tohie. 


who was present with the expedition 
which founded the colony, Baffles, 
after consultation with Lora Hosting 
was about lo establish a settlement for 
the ])rotectioii and encouragement of 
our E.nstern trade, in the >Jicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the sLiiicrior advantages of Singa- 
pore by Captains Ross and (Vawford 
of llu* Bomhay Marine, who had been 
engaged iu the survey of those seas. 
Its great ada])ta(>ion }‘oi a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
.shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 120 years earlier. 
It seems hardly ]iossible, w'e must how- 
: ever observe, to reconcile the details 
iu the article eited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Life of 
Ral)h‘n; though probably the latter 
bad, .it some time or other, received 
information from the ofticer.s named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1.M2.— “ And es the ontorpriac w^aa one to 
make good booty, everybody wuf’ delighted 
to go on it, so that they wore more than 
1*200 men, the soundest and best armed of 
the garrison, and so they wore ready in- 
coiitiiiontly, and started for the Strait of 
Cincapura, where they were to W’ait for the 
junkb.^’— C’en’m, u. 284-0. 

lf>.'>l. — “Sod hactenns Deus nobis adsit 
omnibus. Ainon. Anno post Christum 
natum, MDU. Ex FMn B 3 riicapiiraiio.”— 
fSrti. Franc. Xaverii fcJpistt. Prague, 1667, 
Lib. m. viii. 

1553.— “ Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement m this region of Malaea was one 
called Cingapura, a name whiuh in their 
tongue moans ‘ pretended halt ’ {fidm di- 
mora) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most southerly of all 
.Asia, and lies, according to our graduation, 
in half a degree of North Latitude . . . 
before the foundation of Malaea, at this 
same Cingapura . . . flocked together all 
the navigators of the Seas of India from 
West and East. . . ."^Barros, II. vi. 1. 
[The same derivation is given iu the Cimvi, 
of JhiUMffiirrrpte, Hak. Soc. iii. 73.] 

1572.- 

“ Mas na ponta da terra Cingapura 
Verlts, onde o caminho as naos se estreita ; 
Daqui, tornando a costa & Cynosura, 

Be incurve, o para a Aurora se endireita.'* 
Carnots, X. 125. 

By Burton : 

“ But on her Lands-end throned see Gin- 

gaptir, 

where the wide sea-road shrinks to 
narrow way : 

Thence curves the const to face the 

Cynosure, 

and lastly trends Aurora-wards its lay. 
1598.—'*. . . by water the coast atretoheth 
to the Gape of Bugainira, and from thMM 
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itniuiieth upwards [inwards] agaiuo. . . . — ’* 
Lmsrhoten, 90 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1599.— “In thw voyage nothing occurred 
Worth relating, except that, after fuisaing 
the Strait of Sincapura, situated in one 
degree and a half, between the mam laud 
and a variety of islands . . . with so narrow 
a channel that from the ship you could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal.” — Vtaggi tfi Carlettiy ii. 208-9. 

1606 — “ ^'hc 5th May cflime there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bunder (Shabunder) of Singapoera, called 
Sin Rajn Nngara. . . Wilenttjn, v. 991. 

1616. — “ Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appoinUid for the siege ol Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Achecn, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore." — 
ASiiinubiirtf, 1. 458. 

1727. — “In anno 1709 I called at Juhor< 
on my Way to China, and he treated mo 
very kindly, and made me u Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, hut I told him it could 
bo of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 
proper Place for a Company k> settle a 
Colony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and being accommodated with good Rivers 
and safe Harbours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served Shippmg% both to 
go out and come in.”— A. Ilamtltoiiy ii. 9S ; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 97 J. 

1.818.-— “ Wo are now on our way to tho 
eastward, in the hope of doing something, 
blit I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground. ... My attention is 
principally turned to Johoro, and you must 
not bo surprised if my next letter to ^ou is 
dated from the site of the ancient city of 
Bingapura.” — Letter to Mursden, 
dated Sandktttdsy Dec. 12. 

SINOABA, 8. Hind, sim/hardy Skt. 
srti^dHakaj STwya^ ‘a hcini.’ The 
caltrop or water-che.stnut ; Trapa bis- 
pinosay Roxb. (N.O. llaloragaceae). 

[c. 1590. — The A'ni (od. Jarrett, ii. 65) 
mentions it ns one of tho crops on which 
revenue was levied in cash. 

[1798. — In Kashmir “many of them . . . 
were obliged to live on the Kernel of the 
lingerah, or water-nut. . . — Forster, 

Travrfs, ii. 29. 

[1809. — Buchunan-Ilamilton writes sing- 
ghara. — Etisteni IndUi, i. 241.] 

1835. — “ Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tank is spoiled by the water- 
chestnut, ■inghara {trapa Inttpimsa), which 
is everywhere as regularly planted and 
cultivate in fields under a laige surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains. . . . The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 
tegument adhering strongly to the kernel, 
which is wholly esculent, and of a fine car- 
tilo^nous texture. The peoplo are very 
fond of these nuts, and they are carried 


often upon bullocks' baoks two or throe 
hundred miles to market." — Slennnn, Jivm- 
h/fs, kc. (1844), 1 . 101 ; (od. Smith, i. 94.] 

1839.— “ The nuts of tho Trttj)a bi^ivosny 
called Binghara, arc sold in all the Iwzuiir'- 
of India ; and u species cnllod by the sunx 
name, foniis a considerable portion of tliu' 
food of the inhabitants of (.’ashmoro, as we 
learn from Mr. Forster [/or. at.'] that t 
yields the (Tovernment 12,000/. of rovetiUf , 
and Mr. Moorcroft imiiitioMs nearly the same 
sum ns Runjoet Sing’s share, from 96,000 lo 
128,(K)0 ass-Ioiids of this nut, yielded by tin- 
liiike of Oaller."— Kojih\ Him. FtantSy i. lill. 

SIPAHSELAR, s. A (i(*ii(*ral-iij- 

chief ; Pers. nipdh-sdUir, ‘anin leadi'i,’ 
the last ivoi'd bciii^ tlic .‘^aiiie as in 
the title of the late famous MmusIit- 
Regeiit of Hyderaliad, Sir Salfir Jang, 
1,1. ‘ tlie leader in war.’ 

р. 10(K)-1100. - “Voici (luclle 6U>\t alors 

la ghuro ot la pUHsivneu des Orp^liaiis duns 
1(‘ royniiine. Its possddoieiit la charge du 
sbasalar, on do g^n^rulissime de toiite lu 
(ioorgie. Tons les officiers du palais (^toient 
de lour deptnulinu'e."— ih’/dhtins^ 

m St. A/iirtm, Mnn. sitr I'Arnn'vh', n. 77. 

с. 1958. — “At 16 my father took me tv 
the hand, and brought me to his ovoi 
Monii.ster). He there uddresHod mo • ‘ M) 
boy, our ancestors from gouorutioii te 
generation iuive been commanders of tlu* 
armies of tho Jogtay and ilie Berlus famiU 
'J'he dignity of (Sepah Salar) (lomnmndor- 
in-Chief has now deseendod to me, but a,s I 
am tired of this world ... 1 moan ♦hero- 
fore to resign my public oflice. . , ." — Autnh, 
A/em. of Tiinunr, E.T, p. 22. 

1712. — “ Omnibus illis superior est . . . 
SipiElh Balaar, sivo Im jurat or (Jnorofix 
Regni, Pruesidem dignitatc excipieiis. . . 

— Ktomp/fr, Amoni. Kxot. 73. 

1726. — A letter fivini tho Haor Van Moiit- 
Kuiker “to His Highness Chan Chananii, 
Bappenelaar, Crund Duke, and General m 
('hief of the Ureal Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
kc."—Vah'ntlin, v. 173. 

1755.-“ After tho SipahBalar Hydur. 
by his prudence and courage, had defoutod 
tho Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Beringuputtun on a sure and established 
basis. . . — Mtrr Httstmn Aft Kluin, JI- 

Hydur Naik, 0. T. F. p. 61. 

fc. 1803.— In a collection of native letters, 
tho titles of Lord Lake are riven as follows ; 
“ . w/ - A/M/it KhAn Vaurikn, General 

Gerard Lake Bahadur, BipahuOar-i-kishwar- 
i-Hind,” “ Valiant of tho Kingdom, Lord of 
tho Cycle, Commander-in-chief of the Tern- 
torioB of Hindustan .”— IwHan 
and Queries, iv, 17.] 

SIRCAR, 8. Hind, from Pers. mr- 
kdr, ‘ head (of, affairs.’ This word luts 
very divers applications ; but its senses 
may fall under three heads. 
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a. Tile Stale, the Government, the 

Snjneme authority ; also ‘ the Master ’ 
or head of the doinestie government. 
'^I'hns a servant, if asked ‘Whose, are 
those horses?’ in replying ‘They are 
tilt' sarkdr’sy’ may mean a(U'’or<ling to 
(■nciiiiistiinces, that they are Govern- 
iiieiit horses, or that the} ]»elong to Ins \ 
o\\ II iiiasti r I 

b. In llengiil the word is ajmlied to ! 

a domestic servant who is a kind ol i 
hoiiM'-steward, and keeps the accounts ' 
of liouseliold exjieiiditure, and inakeh [ 
iiiiseellaneous purchases for the family ; j 
also, in mercliants’ otti< e.s, to any native j 
accountant or iialne emjdoyed in i 
making ]>iircliases, <S:c. ■ 

c. Under the Mahommedan Govern- 
.11 nt.s, as in the time of the Mogul 
J'hnjure, and more rc'centlv in the Dec- 
can, the word was ap[died to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
terril(>ry. In its application in the 
Deccan it has heen in English gener- 
ally sjtelt. Circar (q.v.). 

a.— 

!17r>tt — . . thorij IS iKi separation be- 
tween yonr Honour . . . and this Sircar. 

. . I'ormt, liomiKiii LHtcn, li. 12^.] 

1800. — “Would it not be possitilo and 
l»rof<or to make people pay the circar uo- 
eoidiiig to the oxchuugu li.\od ui Seringa- 
palani ^ " — Welflngtoii, i. 60. 

[1866. — . . the Sirkar Buhadoor pive.s 

me four rupoos a month. . . ( onfissiun.'t 

0/(01 Onhr/i/, 4a. J 

b — 

1777.— “There i.s not in any country in 
the world, of which 1 have any knowledge, 
a more puriiicious race of vermin in human 
slinpe than are the numerous cast of (leople 
known in Bengal l»y the ujipellation of 
Sircars ; they are educated ami trained to 
deceive. ’’ — Price's Tracts, i. 24. 

1810. — “The Sircar is a genius whose 
whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they aro 
adverse to his view, or to render thorn most 
expressively intelligible, when .such should 
suit his purpose." — Williamson, V.M. i. 200. 

1822. — “ One morning our Sircar, in 
answer to my having observed that the 
articles purchased were highly priced, said, 

‘ You are my father and my mother, and 1 
am your poor little child. 1 have only taken 
‘2 annas in the rupee dustoone ' " (dUBtOOr). 
— Wanderhiffs of a Pilgrim, i. 21-22. 

1834. — “ ‘And how the deuce,’ asked his 
companion, ‘do you manage to pay for 
them ? ’ ‘ Nothing so easy, — I say to my 
Birkar : ‘ Baboo, go pay for that horse 2000 


rupees, and it is done, Sir, as quickly a» 
you could dock him.’ " — The Baboo and OtJter 
Tulfs, \ 1.3. 

C.— - 

c. l.^)90. — “ In the fortieth year of his 
miijesty’s reign, his dominions consisted of 
105 Sircars, subdividorl into 2737 kusbahs ’’ 
(cusba), “the revenue of which ho settled 
lor ton yours at 3 ArribB, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 

246 Dams’* (q.v. 3,62,97,5.5,246 dams — 
.iboiit 9 millions sterling). — Aijt^cn, E.T by 
(Jliidwin, 1800, ii. 1 ; [ed. Jurrkt, ii. 115.] 

SIBDAB, s. Hind, from Pens. mr~ 
ihir, and Iohh correctly itirdar, ‘leader, a 
commander, an officer’; a chief, or 
lord ; the head of a set of palanV in- 
bearers, and heiiee tlie * sirdtir-hnirer/ 
or 4‘llipi,i(;ally ‘tlie. Smiur,’ is in llcngal 
the style of the valet or hody-.servant, 
•‘Veil whcMi he may have no others 
under liiin (see BEARER). [Sirdar is 
now the official title of the Gom- 
maiidt*r-in-Ghu*f of the Egyptian 
army ; Sirdar Jhihddnr is an Indian 
niilitary <li.stmctioii.] 

[c. 1610.—“ ... a captain of ii company, 
or, UH they cull it, a BBLtdKtB."—P}irajxl de 
Jj((ml, Ilak. *Soo. i. 2.'* 4. 

[1675.—“ Sardar." See under BEF07.] 

1808. “ I, with great difficulty, knocked 

up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie’s Will, at tbe^ 
visit of a Bird&r " (here an of 

h('(f(lt'H. 

[e, 1817. — “ . . . the bearers, with their 
Sirdaur, have a large room with a verandah 
before it." — Afrs. Sh'ftvood, last Days of 
Jioosy, (>3.] 

1826. — “ Copeo’.s father hud been a Birdv 
of some eon.Mequeneo."- Pandarantj Hart, 
174 ; [od. 1873, i. 252]. 

SIBDBABS, s. This is the name 
which native valets (bearer) give 
to common drawers (underclothing). 
A friend (Gen. R. Maolagan, R.E.) 
lias suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “short drawers” in contra- 
distinction to Long-drawers, or Py- 
jamas (qq.v.). A common hearer’s 
jiroiiunciation is sirdrOj ; as a chest of 
drawers is also called ‘ DrsJ kd alinaird ’ 
(see ALIdTBA). 

8IBKY, 8. Hind. mkl. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed hy laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upTjer part of the i»acc/iarwm sara, Roxb. 
(see BTTRKUNDA) aide by side, and 
binding them in single or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
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pahiiikiiis, to make OhickB (({.v.) and 
tal)le-inats, and for many other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 

1810. — “ It ia perhaj^a singular that I 
should have seen Beerky m uso among a 
^roup of gypsies in Kaaex. In India these 
itinerants, whose habits and chaniuters 
correspond i^ith this intolemble species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under 8eerky.”—M'i^/oo»wew, r.3/. li. 190. 

[ 1 832. — “ . . . neat li tt le }i u t.s < jf airrakee, 
a reed or grass, resembling bright straw.” — 
Ml'S. lIn.Ksini Ohsfn'tfhufis, i. 23.] 

SIRRIS, s. Hind. sfrw, Skt. sJur- 
w/irt, shn^ ‘to break,’ from the brittle- 
iie.ss of its branches; the tree A atria 
Lrhhek., Bentli., indigenous in S. India, 
the Sutpura range., Bengal, and the 
suh-Ilimalayuii tract ; cultivated in 
KgyT»t and (dsewhere.. A closely 
kiiidred sp., A. J nlihrunitt^ Boivin, 
aH'ords a specimen of scientiiic ‘Hobsoii- 
Johsoii’; the specific name is a cor- 
ruption of Gulab-renkm, ‘silk-flower.’ 

1808. — “ Quelqnosanne^H apres lo mort do 
Danyal, des charpentiors ayunt alwittn un 
arbre de Serifl, qui croissoit auprt'S de son 
tombeau, le couperont en jilusieurs pieces 

r our I’employer it des con.struction.s. 'JViut- 
•coup line voix terrible so fit entondro, la 
terre se niit k trembler ct Ic tronc de cet 
arbre se roleva do lui-mfime. Les ouvriers 
^jiouvant^s s'enfuirent, ot 1 ’arbre ne tarda 
pas k reverdir. Ardt/ish-i-MafiJil, 
quoted by (Darrin dr T(ts$y, Jivt. Mua, 88. 

[c. 1896.- 

“ An’ it fell when Birrif-shaws were sore, 
And the nichts were long and mirk.” 

li. KipHi\g, ItffmrtmruOU hUtirs^ Thr 
Fall oj JtH'k (J dt tapir. \ 


Wood show’s that tliis wood was ex- 
ported from India to Chuldaeu in 
remote ages. Siasoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to Egypt, 
(see Forskaly (pioted by /’oj/Zc, Hindu, 
Metlirine, 128). Boyle notices llie re- 
semblance of the Bildical .hiltitn wood 
to ahUhant. 

c. A.D. 80. - . . Thither tho> uro wont 

to de^patch from Biirygaza (Broach) to 
Injlh tho.se port*-, of Persia, grout vusscK 
wilh bniH.s, and timbers, and beain-t of leak 
(feXtiiv aayaXLvuv aai do\uy) . . mid logs 
oi BhlBham (^aXdyybiv ffaaa/xiyuy) . . ." 
— J\‘npliis, Marls /Cri/thr., ca]>3(). 

c. Those again lire passeii on from 

Sieleditwi Ui the marts on tins side, such ih 
M iih^ where the jHipper is grown, iiml 
Kalliuiiu, whence are export e«l brass, and 
BhiBtaam logs (<rr]<rafjLLya ^I'Xa’, and other 

wares." — f ’c.f/jat.f, lib. M. 

' tiefore 1200.-- 

“ There are the wolf and the parrot, and tlic 
peacock, and the dove, 

And the plant of Zinj, and iil-BftBim, and 
popper. ...” 

Verses on India b\ Jfni'l-dfiaf'i, 
(hr Snail, ipiotoil by /lO'ian, 
in (j tldrnau,sti‘r, ]». 218. 

1810. — '‘BUboo grow's in nmst of ilio 
grout forests, intermixed w'lth saul. . . 
This wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark hrow’n, inclining to :i 
purple tmt when polished."— WillunuMm, 
V.AL ii. 71. 

1839.— “As I rode through the city one 
day 1 saw a considerable quantity of timber 
lying in an obscure street. Ou itxaniiiiing 
it 1 found it was Bhubaiu, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being nut liable to thu 
attacks of white ants.”— y>ri/ Lean's Jimn 
Young Egypt, ed. p. IO 2 ! 


SIS800, SHISH^ 8. Hind. tTiMi, 
siaun^ ahishom, Skt. Hnaapd ; Ar. admin, 
adfvim; the tree Dalbergia Siaaoo, Rnxh. 
(N.O. Leguminowic) and its wood. This 
ia excellent, and valuable for construc- 
tion, joinery, boat- and carriage-build- 
ing, and furniture. It was the favourite 
wood for gun-carriages as long as the 
supply of large tiniber lasted. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. The tree is indigenous in 
the suh-Himalayan tracts ; and be- 
lieved to be so likewise in Beluchistan, 
Guzerat, and Central India. Another 
sp. of Dalbergia (J). laiifoUa) affords the 
Black Wood (q.v.) of o. and W. India. 
There can be little doubt that one 
or more of these species of Dalbergia 
afforded the aetamne wood spoken of in 
the Peri^uaj and in some old Arabic 
writers. A quotation under Black 


SITTING-UP. A curious cu.‘<tom, 
in Ax>gue at the Presidency towns more 
than a century ago, and the nature of 
w’hich is indic.at/ed by the quota tiuiis. 
Was it of Dutch origin ? 

1777.— “Lady Impey Bits up with Miv. 
HoBtiags ; toad -eating. AVioa iV* 

Jiiartf, quoted in liustrM, Frlams of Old 
Calcutta, 124 ; [3rd ed. 125]. 

1780. — “When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, ahe muat, in a few days afterwards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the oeremonios, 
which perhaps continues for a week, or 
until ane has aeen all the fair aex, and 

S entlemen of the aottlement.” — Mumto’^ 

mrr., 56 . 

1796.— “You see how many good reasoiiB 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw 
myself at the lady’s feet ; os to the other, 
of proxy, I can only agree to it under 
certain oouditions. ... I am not to be 
forced to lit up, and receive malt or female 
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viHitors. ... I am not to bo obliged to 
deliver my opinion on patterns for cans or 
]»ettic()iitM for any lady. . . "—T. Munro 
io //<•< tSistn-f in Lye, i. 169. 

1810. — “Among tho several justly ex- 
ploded eoreiiionK“« wo nuiy rocjkon that 
... of ‘Sitting up.' . . . This ‘Sitting 
up,’ as it was termed, gononilly t<K>k ulaco 
.t 1 the house of some lady of rank or 
f(»inine, who, f(»r throe sueoosMve nights, 
throw open her mansion for tlie pin pose 
ot receiving all . . . vho chose to pay 

their resimcts to such ladies as might h.tvu 
reeeiitlv arrived in the eountrj."- iVif/Umi- 

,son, V.M. i. 113. 

SITTEINGY, h. Hind, frnui Ar. 
slnfiiniji^ shntrtinji, Jiiul tlnil i'niiii IVrs 
ahutrumj^ ‘clies.s,’ whuli is aojuii of SKl. 
origin, chaturarnfd^ ‘(juadrijiartile’ (see 
SADRAS). A cnniet of coloured cotton, 
n w usniill}’ nnid(‘ in sliiiu's, )>ut no 
iloiibt originally, as llie name implies, 
in clieijuers. 

IdlS. - “. . . Eun andorc! aonrt«! van 
sleclite Tapijten die mo noornt Chitrenga." 

- Van TivU, 63. 

1673. “They pull ott their Slippers, 
and after the usual Salama, seat tliom- 
flelves in Choultrios, o]icn t * some Tank of 
jiiirling Water; commonly' spread with 
i'arpets or SitumgeaB-" — hnjn', 93. 

[1G88. - - “2 citterengees.” — In Yuli', 
ILfitjrn' liiarij, Ilak. Soc ii. cdxv. | 

1785.— “To be sold by jmhlio auction . . . 
the valuable oftecta ol Warren Hastings, 
Esipiire . . . curfHjts and sittringeea.’ — 
In SeJoh-Karr, i. 111. 

SIWALIK, n p. This is the name 
no\t uj)])lied distinctively to that, outer 
range of tertiary hills winch in variou.s 
parts of tlie Himalaya i iiiis ]iarallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
sejiai'ated from it by valleys known 
in Ui)]>er India us duns (see DHOON). 
Hut this special and eonveiiient sense 
(d) has been tttlril)iit.ed to the term 
hy modern Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among the older Mahommedau 
hisiorians the term Siwdlilch is applied 
to a territory’ to the west of and 
perhaps embracing the Aravalli Hills, 
out certainly including Miecifically 
Na^re (Ndgaur) and Maiiaawar the 
predecessor of modern Jodhpur, and 
111 the vicinity of that city. This 
application is denoted by (a). 

In one or two passages we find the 
application of the name (Siwalikh^ ex- 
tending a good deal further south, as 
if reacning to the vicinity of M&lwa. 
Such instances we have grouped under 
(h). But it is possible that the early 


application (a) habitually extended 
thus far. 

At n later date the name is applied 
to the Himalaya ; either to the range 
in its whole extent, as in the passages 
from ChmpAin (SkarTH'nddin ’Ali of 
Yezd) and fiom Baber ; siunetimes 
with a possible limitation tn that 
part oi the mountains which overlooks 
the Punjab ; or, as the (piotation from 
KoniicH indicates, with ii distimttion 
l>etw<‘en the les.s lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik appl^Miig to the 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is. we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occuiTeine, in a list of Indian 
national naines, in the ViKhnti ]*urdnay 
of the Saivalas. But of the position 
of these we can only saj that the 
nations, with whom the context im- 
mediately associates them, seem to lie 
towards the w*^stern jwirt of Upper 
India. (See Wilson's JVorhs, Vishnu 
Pnrdna, ii. 175.) The pojnilar deriva- 
tion of Siw’alik as gi\en in several of 
the fiuolationH behiw, is from suwalaldi, 
‘One lakh and a cpiarter’ ; hut this is 
of no more value than most popular 
(‘lymologies. 

We give numerous quotations to 
establish the old application of tlie 
term, because this has been somewhat 
confused in Elliot's extracts by the 
interiiolated phrase ^Siw4Iik 
w'here it is evident Iroin Kavertys 
version of the Tuh(ihii~t-l^didrl that 
there is no such word as HHU in the 
original. . 

We have said that the .special ap- 
plication of the term to the detached 
suh-Himalayaii range is quite modern. 

1 It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
I of natural science. Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 

I at least we can find no trace ot it 
. before the use of the term by him in 
i paperr. presented to the Asiatic SocieU 
, k Bengal. It is not previously used, 

' so far as we can discover, even by 
5 Royle ; nor is it known to Jacque- 
l mont, who was intimately a^ciated 
1 with Royle and Cautley, at Saharan- 
pur, very shortly before FalconePs 
I arrival there. Jacquemont {Jourml, 

. ii. 11) calls the range: “la premiere 
i chaine de montagiiM que j ^peUerai 
, les montagnet de Dehra. Tlie first 
• occurrence that we can find is m a 
^ paper hy Falconer on the Aptitude of 
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the Iliinulayan Range for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant/ in vol. iii. of the 
J. As. Soc. Jiengaly which we quote 
helow. A year later, in the account 
(»1 the Siratherium fossil, hy Falconer 
and Cautley, in the As. Hesearch^is^ we 
liave a fuller ex]>lanatiun of the use of 
the term Shmliky and its alleged 
L‘\\ mology. 

It IS ]»robahle that there may have 
been some re^l legendary connection 
of the hills in the vicinitN \\ith the 
name of N/m. F'or in some of the old 
majts, such as that in Ilernier’s I'mrtUy 
we find Siha given ils the name of a 
j>roviiRe about Hurd war ; and the 
same name ocimrs in the same connec- 
tion in the Mem. of tlie Em]>er(»r 
Jahangii (Elhoty vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva w(»r.‘'hj]» with the 
lower Himala\a, see AthiisoUy Uima- 
lityan (inkfUeeVy ii. 743.] 


1118. Again he rel>elle(l, and founded 
the fortros*- of Naghawr, in tho terntory of 
Biw&likh. in tho neigh Imurhood of Hirtth(').” 
— Taltakdi-iSdsirlf E.T. by Jiai'erti/y 110. 

1192. — “Tho seat of govornmont, Ajinir, 
with the whole of the BiwAlikh > territory J, 
such aH (?) Ilun'^i, Sursutl, and other tracts, 
were ‘Juhjugnted.*’— 4d8-4fl9. 

1227.— “A your suVwcx^uent to thw, in 
624 H., ho (bultan Jy;iltimi.sh) ninrched 
againttt the fort of Mundui^ur within the 
limits of the BiwAlikh [territory], uud its 
cu|iturc, likewise the Almighty (iod fucili- 
tatod for hinri.” — Ibid. 611. 

c. 1247. — “. . . When tho Sultan of 
Islam, NuHir-ud I>unya - wu - ud • Din, au- 
ceiided the ihnme of sovoreignty . . , 

after Malik Italhun had come \U) Court ?J 
be, on severul occosiunh tnude a rouuoat for 
Uehchuh together with Multan. This was 
acquiesced in, under tlio understu tiding 
that the BiwAUkh [territory] and Nug-awr 
should be relinquished by him to other 
Maliks. . . Ib,d. 781. 

12f»3. — “When the new year came round, 
on Tuesday, the Ist of the month of 
Muhamini, H., command whs given 

Ulugh Khan-i-A'^,am ... to jircjceed to 
bis flofs, the territory of BiwAlikh and 
Hansl. 76^. 693. 

1257. — “Malik Balban . . . withdrew 
(from Dehli), and hy way of the BiwAlikh 
[country! and with a slight retinue, less 
than 200 or 300 in numMr, returned to 
Uchchah again.”— 786. 

1265.—“ When the royal tent was pitched 
at Talb-nat, the [contingent] forces of the 
Blwilikll rdistriots! which were the fiefs 
of Ulugh KhAn-i-A^wro, bod been delayed 
. . . (he| set out for HAdbI . . . (and there) 
issued his mandate, so that, in tlie space 
of 14 days, the troops of the BlwAludl, 


Hons! SursutI, Jind [.Ihlnd], and Barwalah 
. . . assembled. . . — Ibid. 837. 

1260. — “Ulugh Khan-i-A’^m^ resolved 
uftoii making a rind u^iun tho Koh-plyuL 
[hill tracts «»f Mowut] round about the 
capital, hocaiiso in this . . . there wus a 
community »»f obdurate rebels, wh<j, iin- 
coasinglj', coinnnttod highway robbery, iiiul 
plundered the pro|»erty of Musalmrins . . . 
and destruction of the villages in the dis- 
tricts of lluriunuh, the BiwAlikh, uud 
Bhlaiiiih. nec'e.ssanl} followed their out 
breaks.” — Hud. h.'iO. 

1300-10. — “Tho Muglmls having wasted 
tlie BiwAlik, hud moved sume distance clT 
When they uud their h<*r8es returned a can 
and thirsty to tho river, the army of Isl.'uii, 
which had been w’aiting for them some 
days, caught them us they expocted. . 

— Xia-uddhi Hurtu, in H/hnt, in. 199. 

b.- 

e. 1300. -“Of the cities on tho shore the 
hrst IS Snndubur, then Kukiuir, then tho 
country <*f Manjurur. then the countrv of 
(Fancluntinu), then .lungli (Jinkali), llu-u 
Kithiin. . . . After these comes tho country 
of Sawalak, which comprises 12.'>,000 citiua 
I'ud villages. After that comes Mltlwalu" 
(but in some MSS Md/irA). - Rashid u(id\n, 
in JCthot, i. 68 Rujifiidtidd'iii ha.s got ap- 
parently much a.stru> hero, for he brings iii 
tho .Siwolik territory at tho fur end of 
Malabar, liui the mention of M&lwu us 
ud joining is a })robable indication of tlio 
true |»osition. (Elliot imagines here some 
allusion to the Maldives and Hiccadnes. 
All ill that w'ay that seems iKissiblo is that 
Ktt&bUlucldIn may have heard of tho Maldives 
and made some jumble between them and 
Mttlwtt). And this is in a manner conttniied 
by the next cpiotation from a Portuguoso 
writer who places tho region inland from 
(4u4erat. 

1644. — “It confines . . . on the o^t with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which uro 
called BaiUtlacca /milHiUa (Skt. partvde/h ua 

much as to say 120,000 mountains.” -- 
liorurrtt, MS. 


1399.—“ Lo Detroit do CoupeW est situ^ 
au pied (rune immtugnu par oh jiasso lo 
Uange, ot h ejuinxe niilles plus baut que co 
D<5troit il y a une pierro on forme de ^ ache, 
de laquolle sort la source do co grand 
FIouvo ; cost lu cause [K>ur laquello je* 
ludous adorent oetie piorre, et dans tous lea 
pays circonvuisins jusques k une ann4e do 
uhoniin, ils se tuurnent pour prior du cflto 
do ce Detroit et de oette Vaoho do pierro. 
. . . Cofomdant on out avis que dans la 
montagne de BoAalao, qui est une des pbis 
considerables de I’lnde, et qui s'^tend duns 
le deux tiers de oe grand Empire, il * etoit 
aasembl^ un grand nombre (jTndiens qui 
chercboient k nous faire inmijte."— f* 
Timur-BtCy par Alt ^ 

Tr. by Pda de la Uroix)t Delf, 1723, in- 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 
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1528.— “Tho Qorthorn range of hilla has 
been mentioned . . . after leaving Kashmir, 
theMO hills contain innumerable trilies and 
Hbites, porgannnhs and cuuntnos, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . . . The chief trade 
of the inhabitant'! of those hills is in musk- 
b.igs, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
lend, and copper. 'J'he natives of Hind call 
those hills Bvwk\ik.-P(irhof. In the hm- 
of Hinrl Sawal&k muan^ a lak and u 
ipuirtcr (or 12.^000), and Parlmt ine.ans n | 
lull, that is, the 1 25,01*0 hills. On tho-ie I 
hills the snow never melts, and from some j 
l>,irts of llindiiatdii, such as lAhoic, 
.Selirond, and Sninbal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round." — Jitifttr, }•. 1113. 

e 1.51.5, — “ .S/irr SJi^ih 's Jt/lny regrets. 

“On being romonstriited with for gning 
way U> low spirit when ho had d<‘iu; so 
iiuich for the good of the people dimng his 
short reign, after earnest .solicitation, he 
aid, ‘ 1 have had three or four doinrea 
Mil my heart, which still remain without 
jiccomphshniont. . . . One is, I wished to 
have dopO}mlated the country of Boh, and 
1o have transferred its inhabitants to the 
tract between the Nilab and Lahore, in- 
cluding the hills below Ninduna as fur 
ns the Siwalik.'" — 7’drJ7t-A/.d« J(UUhi 
l.idi, in EUio(, v, 107-8. Ninduna was on 
Bidnath, a hill o>er tlie .loluin (compare 
AV/m/, ii. 450-1). 

0 . 1547-8.— “After their defeat the 
Ma/.is took refuge with the Ghakkars, in 
the hill-eountry bordering on Kashmir. 
Islitni Shiih . . . dunng the space of two 
years w'lw engaged m constant conflict.s 
with the Ghnkkara, whom ho do.sired to 
subdue. . . . Skirting the hilh he wont 
thence to M drill ('^l, and nil the Kdjdn of 
the BiwAlik presented themselves. . . . 
I’arsurdm, the Kdjd of Gwdlior, became a 
staunch servant of the King . . . (Jwdlior 
is a hill, w'hich i.s on the right hand toward.s 
the South, amongst the hilKs, ns you go 
to Kaiigra and Nagurkot.” (See NUOOUEr 
COTE).-rdr;a-/-/7d«f/f, in Eliiot, iv. 493-1. 

c. 1565. — “The Imperial forces en- 
countered the Afghans near the SiwAlik 
mountains, and gained n victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . . , Rdjd Rdm Chand, 
Hdjd of NMarkot, was the most renowned 
of all the Mj4s of the hills, and he came 
and made his submission.” — TaJnik&t-^- 
Akhari^ in EUiot, v. 248. 

c. IMO. — “The Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards towards the Biwilik 
hills, in pursuit of the Kh4n-Khtfn<£n. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Talwdra, a 
district in the Biwilik, belonging to Riji 
tiobind Chnnd. . . A party of adven- 

turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place put n^ny 
of the defenders to the sword. Iro7. 

c. 1670,— “Husain Kh4n . . . set forth 
from Lucknow with the design of baking 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol 
temples. For false reports of their un- 


bounded treasures had come to his ears. 
Ho proceeded through Oudh, towards the 
Biwilik hills. ... Ho then ravaged the 
whole lountrv, as far as the Kasbak of 
Wajrdll, in the country of Riji Ranka, a 
pijworful zanihw'dr, and from th.at town to 
Ajmfr which m his capital.”— Borfdinj', in 
Elhnt^ iv. 497. 

1594 .5. - “The force itiurchcd to the 
Biwilik hills, and the liakhskl rc'<olvod to 
begin by attacking .lammil, onn of the 
-fiongcst forts of that country.” - Akhar 
jS'&viti, ill Elliatf v. 125. 

c ,, “Rdm Deo . . . returned to 
Kaniiiij . , . iiftor that he marched into 
the Biwilik hills, ami inudt- all the za- 
mlndirs tributary. The Rdjd of Kamidn 
. . . came out against Rdni Deo and gave 
him battle.” — Firisktas I ntndurtton. in 
Ef/inl^ vi 561 

1793.— “Mr. Daniel, with a party, also 
visited Sirinngiir the same year [17891: 
... It is situated in an cxenodingly d^op 
and very narrow valley ; formed liy Mount 
Sewalick,^ the northern lioundarv of Hiu. 
doo.stnn, on the one side ; and the vast 
range of snowy mountains of HimmalkH 
or IMAUfi, on the other; and from the 
ro}tort of the natives, it would appear, that 
the nearest part of the base of the latter 
((*n which snow was actuolly falling in the 
mouth of May), was not more than 14 or 15 
(t. miles in diroo.. distance to the N. or 
N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

“In cro.ssing the mountains of Sewalick, 
they met with vegetable productions, proper 
to tho temperate climntos."— /few 3/m., 
od. 1793, pp. [368-369]. 

d.- 

1834. — “On tho flank of tho groat range 
there is a lino of low hills, tho Bewalik, 
which commence at Roopur, on tho Satlej, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
skirting the groat chain. In some placos 
they run up to, and rise upon, the Himd- 
layius ; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(Sehdranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which (lupt. Herbert estimates at 
2,1)00 foot above tho plains at thoir foot, or 

3.000 above tho sea. Sehdranpur is about 

1.000 foot above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are tho BewAlik hills."— in 
P.A.S.E. iii. 182. 

1835. — “We have named the fossil Siva- 
thMum from Si.m the Hindu god, and 

hellm. The Bivilik, or Sub-Hima- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in the 
Hindu mythology, as the lAtiak or edge of 
tho roof of Siva’b dwelling on the iTim^- 
laya, and hence they arc called the Siva-ala 
or Sib-ala, which by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sewilik of the EngUsh. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may be included in the S6w4lik 

* “ Sewalick is the term, aooording to the com- 
mon acceptation ; but Oapt KlrkpaWok proves, 
from the evident etymolooy of It, that it should 
be Sewa-luck."— iVote by jUnneU, 
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range, and wo have given the name of Siva- 
therium to it, to commemoriite the remark- 
able formation, so rich in new animala. 
Another derivation of the name of the 
hill»>, an oxi»lainod by the Malmat^ or High 
Pnost nt Dehru, is aa fulloW'H ; — 

“SevAlik, a comiiition of Slnt-irdfu, a 
name given to the tract of nionntainM be- 
tween the Jumna and Gangos, from having 
boon the residence tif IswAUA Si\a and hifl 
son GaNes." — J'ulfoner aiu/ CoutUtiy in 
As. Jifx., M\. p. 2. 

1879. — “111080 fringing ranges of the 
later formations are known generally as 
the Sub-Himalnyoa. The most itii)»ortAnt 
boin^ the SiwAiik hills, a term os{KK‘iAlly 
applied to the hills Hoiith of the heyra 
Ddn, Itut freouontly eniiiloyed in a wider 
»on8c.’ — Mtduottt tnul lilnnjonl, Alan, itj 
thf (iPftUnjif of ludia, Intio. p. x. 

[1899. — Even so late a.s this year the old 
inaecurate etymology of the word ap{>ears . 
“The tenn Bhewalic is ‘-tated by fH»o of the 
native historians to lio a comlnnatinn of two 
Hindee wtird- and 'fn^‘ (vf/), the 

word ‘ "f-mt ’ signifying (*ne and a quarter, 
and the wonl ‘ la/- ’ being the term whit h 
oxproMAes the numl>er of one iiiindrod 
thoii.sand Thornhill^ llanuts and Jluftfntx, 
213.] 

SKEEN, s. Tib. Til* 

HiinalaNan Ilu x ; (Capra Sibiriru, 
Meyer). [S»'e lUmford, Mainmalm., 
503.] 

SLAVE. We cHiniot now Htioinpt 
a hisl.orv of the former tenure of .slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
eonsiderablc' wcirk in itself. We only 
gathei' a fi w cjuoiations illustrating 
that history. 

1676. — “Of throe 'Jliocvos, two wore oxo- 
cutecl and one made u Slava. We do nut 
approve of putting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should lie 
mode a Slave, a word that liocomoH not an 
Engliflhman'H month."— T/ir Ctna-t to Ft. St. 
(ifo., March 7. In Noin atul Ext*. No. i. 

p. 18. 

1682.—“ . . . making alno proclamation 
by beat of drum that if any Slave would 
run away from uh he should be free, and 
liliorty to go where they pleased.”— 

Itlounif Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 

[ „ “There being a great number of 
SlavM yearly exports from this place, to 
ye gnat grievance of many persons whoao 
Children ore very commonly stollen away 
from them, by those who ore constant 
traders in this way, the Agent, Ac., con- 
sidering the Hoandail that might accrue to 
ye Government, Ac., the great losse that 
many parents may undergoe by such 
actions, have order'd that noe more Slave! 
lie sent off the shoare again." — Privfflr, 
Diary, Ft. Si. Geo,, 1st ser. i. 70.] 


1752.— “Sale of Slavea . . . Ks. 10 : 1 . 3.'* 
— Among Items of Ktivcniio. In /aim//, 34. 

1637.-'-“ W'o have taken intticonsidorntum 
the most effectual and speedy method for 
supjilying our sottlemcntM upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have therefore 
fixed upon two ships for that purjKise . . 
to proceed from hence to Mudugascar ro 
purchase us many a.s imu bo procured, and 
the »nid ships conveniently I'arry, vho .ir*. 
to be delivered by the captains of tlu>se 
.‘•hip.s to our agents at Kort MarllKirougli at 
the rate of £ir» a head."— CVioVV I.itOi of 
j Dec. 8. In Lontj, 293. 
j 1761.-- “'riuit us an inilncemont to the 
I Coniiimndcrs and Chief Mates to c\.cn, 

' theinselve.s in procuring as large a numlior 
of Slaves as the Ships can eonvciiUMilly 
, carry, and to encourage the Surgeons lo 
I take projier care of thorn in the piuswigi , 

I there is to be allowed 20 shillings fur e\ cry 
slave shijipcd at Mmlngasear, tf» be divided, 
vi/.., 13s. 4fl. a head to the ('omniandcr. .md 
tjs. Kd. to the Chief Mate, alsrt for evorj one 
delivorc<l at I’nrt Marlborough the Corn 
niander iv to be allowed the fiirthci siitii of 
fis Sd. aufl the Chief Mute 3s. 4d. Tin 
Surgeon ’s likewise to be idlowed I0.s for 
each slave landed nt Fort MarUKirough.' - 
Coiir, .V iMtn, Feb. 22. In Long, 3G6. 

1778. - Mr. lUisteed has gnen some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
the Calcutta Mngistrato in this your, .show- 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of Kurojieans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to ihc 
magistrate to be puuishod with thp rjittaii 
for running away and such otfoncos.— AV/oi. s 
of Old OalfHtta, j]7 [Also see ex tracts 

from newspaiierH, Ac., in (’nrry, (linni Oh! 
Jhttfs, ii. 71 xffpf ]. 

1782.- “On Monday the 29lh iiist will 
be sohl by auction ... a liay Uugg.^ 
H<irse, a buggy and Hunies.s . . . aonic cut 
Diaiijonds, a quantity of China Sugarcandy 
... a quantity of the best Danish Clari't 
. . . deliverable ut iSeram|)ore ; two Slave 
Oirls alKiut () years old ; and a groat variety 
of other articles."— //wf<« (rrtrrf/r, .luly 27. 

1785.—“ Malvor. Hair-dreMsor from Eu- 
rojie, projKises himself to the ladies of tlio 
Hottlument to ilress hidr daily, at two gold 
mohiirs }>or month, in the latest fashion, 
witli gauisc fiowors, Ac. He will also 
instruct the slavea at a niodorote jmee." 
—In SrloH-Karr, i. 119. This was surely a 
piece of slang. Though wo hoar noousionally, 
in the advortiHernonts of the time, of slave 
Isiys and girls, the domestic servants wore 
not usually of that description. 

1794.—“ 50 Rupees Reward for Discovery. 
“Run off about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called Cambing or Rambing. He stole a 
Silk Purse, with 45 Venetwns, and some 
Silver Buttons, . . — Bitiubay Courier, 

Fob. 22. 

SLINO. SELINOt n.p. This is the 
name used in the Hiinuayan r^ions 
for a certain mart in the airection of 
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('liinii w'bicli supplies vurioiis articles 
of traile. Its occurrence in Trade 
Tfcturiis at one time caused some dis- 
cussion as to its identity, but there 
(.an be no doiiiit that it is Si-nin^ (Fii) 
in Kan-su. Tin* name Sling iH also 
ap])licrl, in Larlak and the Punjab, to 
a of goat’s wool made at tbe jdace 
S(j (ailed. 

c. 1730.— “ KoLonor is also culled T n- 
iti/diuhii. which means bine lake . . . The 
'I'dKjtans nrotend that thi.s lake holonps t*» 
them, arui that the, limit.*? o[ Tibet adjoin 
those of tlic touii of Shilin or Shilingh.' — 
/\ (ha.io (UUn E.T. in JJariham's 

T,h,t. ^d ed. :{11. 

1771.-- "The iiiitive.s of Kashmir, vho 
like the .Tous of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the I’lirki-sh Empire, scatter theni.selves 
o\er the Ea.stcni kinpdonc of \sm . . . 
li.' . e formed extensive cstahlishinont.s at- 
Lh.isa and all the ]irin(*i|nd to\.us in the 
count r\. I’heir a|jonts, stationed on the 
coast of ('oroniaiidel, in JlcMijj.d, Benares, 
.Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them with tin' 
commodities of these ditfuront countries, 
vhich they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their ns*sociatcM at Seling, a t-own on Uio 
borders of Chnui." — in 

Mor khavi'i^ Tdtft^ 124. 

]7ilo. — . . it is certain that the pro- 

duct of their looms (/.c. of Tibet nnd Nopniil) 
is us incoiisidorablo in (piantity a.s it is 
insijrnifitjaiit in «|iia1it). 'I’he Jmt.s (read 
T008) or riannel proeuied from the former, 
Were it really a fabric of Tibet, woulil 
lorhajis be aiiimtted as an oxoontion to the 
attcr part of this observation ; nut the fact 
is tluit it IS mu tic at Siling, a place situated 
on the western borders <.»f China." --yr/r/- 
jmfnrk’ti Arc. oj Nt-paul (1811), l>. 134. 

1854. — “ Lisf af Chnu'^f' Articfe.^ brought to 
Indio. . . . suing, a soft and .silky woollen 
of two kinds - 1. iUhlrun. 2. (htrun ." — 
( n u irgho m Liulak^ 241 -2. 

1862. — “ Sling is a ‘ Pituhmnio ’ (fine wool) 
cloth, mamifactured of poat-wool, taken 
from Kara.shaihr and Urumohi, and other 
districts of Turkish Chinn, in a Chino.so 
town called Sling." — Punjab TntA*’ Iteporty 
App. p. ccxxix. 

1871. — “There wore two Calmucks at 
YOrkand, who hud belonged to the suite of 
the Chinese ArabAn. . . . Their ow’n homo 
they say is Zilm (qu. Zihn f) “a country 
ami town distant lA month’s journey from 
either Aksoo or Knoten, and ut an equal 
(•istanoo in jxiint of time from Lhaasa . . , 
Zilm possesses manufactures of carpets, 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, Ac. . . . This 
acoount is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such os those described are im^iorted 
occasionally into Lad^k, under the name of 
Zilm or Zim goods. 

“Now if the town of ZUm is six weeks 
journey from either Lhassa or Akso^ ite 
position may bo guessed at."— iSAaw, visiu 
to High Tartaryy §8. 


SLOTH, s. In the usual way of 
traiiafei’riiig names which belong to 
other i('gioiis, tliis name is sometimes 
apjilicd 111 S. India to the Lemur 
{[joru gracilu. .Icrdon). 

SNAKE-STONE, s. This is a term 
iipjilied to a suhstaiicc, the a])plication 
of whicli to the ])art where a snake-bite 
has laken efl'cct, i.s supposed to draw 
our iliejioison and renaer it, innocuous. 
Such a]t])li('ations are made in various 
parts of the Old and New Worlds. 
The sub, stances whioli liave this re- 
putation are usually of a jioroiis kind, 
and when they have, been clieinically 
examined have ]troved to be iiiede of 
charred bone, or tlie like. There is 
an article in the 13tli vol. of the 
Auiaiic Researches by Dr. J. Davy, 
entitled An Avuhjsis of the Siudr-Stone, 
111 wliicli the results of the (^.xamina- 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Siv Alev. Johnstone, 
Chief Justice of (Vylon, is gi\eii. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, Idack or brown in the middle, 
wliile towards the circumference, 
jioli.shed and somewhat lustrous, and 
pretty enough to be sometimes worn 
as a neck oniaiiient ; easily cut with 
a knife, but not scratched liy the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue, 
or other moist surface, it. adhered 
firmly. This kind ]m)ved to he of bone 
jiartially calcined. (2) We give below 
a qiiobition regarding the sec.ond kind. 
(3) The third was aiqmrently a bezoar, 
(q.v.), rather than a snake-stone. There 
IS anoLher article in the As. Res. xvi. 
382 aegq. l>y Captain J. T). Herbert, on 
Zehr Mohereh, or Snake-Stone. Two 
kinds are described which w'ere sold 
under the name given (Zahr muhra, 
where mhr is ‘poison,’ muhra, ‘a kind 
of polislied shell,’ ‘a bead,’ applied to 
a .species of be/.oar). Both of these 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treat ing of. 

c. 1666.— “Cost duns oette Villo de Diu 
(jue so font las Fiexres de Cobra si ro- 
nomni^os r alias sont oompostfes da raoinaa 
qu’un hrftlo, at dont on amasse las oendres 
ijour las mettre avec une sorte de terra 
iiu’ils ont, at los brttler encore une fois uvac 
oette texTo ; et aprfes oela on an fait la ]^te 
dont cos Pierres sont formdes. ... II faut 
fairo Bortir avec une tfguille, un peu de 
aang de la plaie. y appfiquer la Pierre, et 
Py laisser jusqu’a ce qu'eUe tombe dalle 
mdme." — Thevenaty v. 97. 
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1673. — “Here are aUo those Elophaut 
TjOfi^^ed St. Thomeiins, which the unbiassed 
Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 
ways : By the Venom of a certain Snake, 
l»y which the Jauyirn (see JOGEE) or Pil- 
grims furnish them with a Factitious Stone 
(which wo call a snake-Btonel, and is a 
<.V)unter-}»oy»on of all deadly liitos ; if it 
stick, it attracts the IViysou ; and put into 
Milk it recovers it.self again, leaving its 
virulonc\ therein, discovered by its (iroun- 
ness.” — riS. 

c. 1676.— “There i.M the Serpent's stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 
tionUe (doubloon 0 ; and some arc alinosi 
oval, thick ill the middle and thin alMnit 
the sides. The liidiaiis rcjiort that it is i 
bred in the heail of certain Serpents. But 
I rather t^ikcit t4>bc a stor^ of the Idoloters 
Pnest.s, and that the Slone is rather a coin- | 
|x>sition of certain Drugs. . . . If the Person ^ 
bit lie not much minded, the place must , 
lie inci.s'd : and the Stone being apph'd | 
thereto, will not full off till it has dnian | 
all the iiOKsoii to it : To cleanse it you must | 
steep It in Womans-milk, or foi want of | 
th.at, in (,'ows-niilk. . , . 'I’hcre are two i 
ways to try whether the Ssrpsnt-stone be 
true or false. I’he first is, by putting the 
Stone in your mouth, for there it will give 
a leap, and 6x to the Palate. 'Hie other is 
by putting it in a glass full of water, for if 
the Stone Ikj true, the water will fall a 
iKiyling, and rise in little Imbbleh. . . — 

Tfnvmier, E.T., Pt. ii. Ififi ; [od. liaff, ii. 

Tavernier also H}K)akH of another 
sns^e-stone alleged to be found behuid 
the homl of tlie Cobra; “This Stiinc lioitig 
nibb’d uguinst another Sbuui, yields a hIiiik*, 
which being drank in water," &e. ie . — Ihtd 

1690.— “ The thing which he carried . . 
is a SiKicifii* ugniiiHt the i’oisoti of Snuke.s 
. . . and therefore obtained the name of 
Snake-stone. It is a small urtificml Stone. 

. . . The OomjKiHition of it is Ashes of 
burnt ItfKits, mixt with u kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . .” — ih'iiigtoH, 

m261. 

1712. — “Pedra de Cobrm: ita dietus 

lapis, vocMibulo a Lusitanis iin[>oHib>, ad- 
vorsufl viperurum morsus praostat nux ilium, 
extern^ applicatus. In seiqientu, quod vulgb 
credunt, non inveiiitur, sed arte sucroUl 
fabricatur k Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici UMU, ofKirtet udesao gominos, ut cum 
pnmus veneno Haturatiis riilniisculo decidit, 
filter surrogari illico in locum pissit. . . . 
Vuo ijHK) feror, ut istis hipidibus nihil 
efiicsciai inesse crodam, nisi quam actuali 
fnnditate auk, vel abaorbendo praestant." 
— Ka^mp/er, Awttii. Exot 395-7. 

1772.— “Being returned to Roode-Zand, 
the much celebrated Snske-stons {Slanw^ 
jittm) waa ahown to me, which few of the 
farmera here could afford to purchase, it 
lieing sold at a high price, and held in great 
CHteem. It is imported from the 
eapeciallv from Malabar, and coat several, 
freqneiitly 10 or 12, rix dollars. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
•colour, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 


middle, and tubulated with very minute 
pores. . . . When it is applied t<i any pari 
that has boon bitten by o serpent, it stick' 
fast to the wound, and extracts the jhiisoh , 
ns HiKin as it is saturated, it falls off df 
itself. . . .” — Thviibn'g, Traivfs, E.T. i 
1.55 ( J Juarnrtj into CtiJ'rttria). 

1796. — “Of the remedies to which cures 
of venomous bites are often ascribed m 
India, sDuio are eertainlv not less frivi»|,iii, 
than those einjiltiyoil in Euroja* for tlie lnic 
of the vijicr ; yet to infer from thonce tlmi 
the effects of the poison cannot be viri 
dangerous, would not be more rational tli.i’ 
t<»a.senbe tlie rueo\er\ of a person bitten lii 
a Cobra de Capello. t) the a}>plieation of ,1 
snake-stone, or to tlie words mutterod <>Mr 
the {latient by a Mramin.” — f^nfiuri JtiKn.H, 

AnouHt Ilf JiiilniH 77. 

1820. — “Another kind of snake-stone 
. . w'us a small oval lasit, smooth luiii 

shining, externally black, internally grey . 
it hud no earthy smell when breathed lUi, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power 
By the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander .lohiistxine it wns liiiieh valiicil. 
and for adequate reason if true, ‘it hud 
.saved the lives of four men.’”— Di. Ihnu, in 
.'Ijt. xui. 318. 

1860. - “The use of the or 

snake-stone, as a rerned} in eases of woiiiid- 

I by vcDomoiis serpents, has probably hecii 
! eomniunicnUtd to the Singhalese bj tliv 
I itinerant snnke-ehaniiers w'ho resort l" i1h' 

I island from the Coa.sl of Coromandel, .md 
, more than one well aiithentieated instniicc 
I of its sueeesHful a]tplieatiun has lieen told t" 

I mu by persons who had boon eyo-witne.ssi s 

. . (Those follow.) “. . . Ah to the snake 
I stone itself, I Hubmittod one, the appln-utioii 
1 of which I have lioon doHcribing, b> Mr. 
Faraday, and he han coniiniinieated to tm’. 
a» the remilt of Iiin utialyHiN, his belief thiif 
it iH ‘a piece of charred lame which h-o 
lioen filled w’ith blood, fierhapfl Hoveml tiiiifs. 
and then charred again.' . . . The proha- 
bility iH, that the animal charcoal, when 
iiiHtantunoouMly applied, may Ui sufticioiitly 
{MirouH anfl abHorbent to extract the veiioMi 
from the recent wound, together with j 
fHirtion of the IiIckhI, before it luo hnd 
time to lie oarriod into the system. . • ■ 

— Trnnnit, C>i//on, i. 197-200 

1861. —“ ‘ Have you been bitten ? ' ‘ ^ 
Sahib,’ he replied, calmly; ‘ the last Hnako 
was u vicious one, and it has bitten nio. 
Blit there is no danger, ' ho added, extract 
ing from the recesses of his mysterious Im^ 
a small piece of white stone. This ho wottiui, 
and applied to the wound, to which 
seemea to adhere ... he apparently pU'' 
ferod no . . . material hurt. I was thiw 
effectually convinced that snake-ohornung 
is a real art, and not merely clover oonjunngi 
as I had previously imanned. These sji- 
called snake stonM are wdl known through' 
out India.”- Z»<.-CW. T. Lemn, A Fhj on thf 
Wheel, 91-92. 

1872.-“ With reference to the w*' 
stonsB, which, when applied to the b»w » 
are said to absorb and suck out the powc * 
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... 1 have only to say that I believe they 
nre perfectly powerless to produce any such 
effect , . . when we reflect on the quantity 
of poison, and the force and dopth with and 
to which it is injected . . . and the extreme 
rapidity with which it is hurried along in 
the vascular system to tbo nerve centres, T 
think it is obvious that the aptilication of 
one of those st^ineis c^an be of littl' use in a 
real bite of a deadly snake, and that a 
belief in their cfflcacy is a dangerous de- 
lusion.” — Fui/in, Thanutopludia of JmJoi, 
].p. 38, 40. 

[1880. — “ It is stated that in the jiouch- 
like throat Hiqtendages of the older birds 
(adjutants), the fang of a snake is .S'>mo- 
timos to bo found. This, if rub)>ed above 
the place where a poisonous snake has bitten 
a man, is sup}iosed to pruviuit the vunom 
spreading to the vital parts of the boily. 
Again, it is believed that a so-called ‘ Bnake- 
Btone’ IS contained within the head of the 
uljutant. This, if appln^d to a snake bite, 
Mttachos itself to the puncture , and ex- 
tracts all the venom. . . ." — Jiaff, Jaivjte 
/wA 82. J 

SNEAKER, s. A large cu]) (or 
.small ba.sin) with a saucer ami cover. 
The native sei“vants call it slnlgar. 
We had guessed that it was jierliaus 
lornied in some way from nlnl in the 
.sense of ‘china-ware,’ or from the 
same word, u.sed in Ar. and Pers., in 
the sense, of ‘ a .salver ’ (see CHINA, s.). 
But we have since seen that the word 
is not only in Gro.se’s Lexicon Bala- 
troninim^ witli the exjdanation ‘a small 
bowl,’ but IS also in TudA : ‘A small 
vessel of drink.’ A sneaker of punch 
iH a term still used in several places 
for a small howl ; and in fact it 000111*8 
ill the Spectator and other works of 
the 18th century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin ; no doubt of 
a semi-slang kind. 

1714. — “ Our little burlesque authors, who 
are the delight of ordinary readers, generally 
abound in these pert phrases, which have in 
them more vivacity than wit. I lately saw 
an instance of this kind of writing, which 
gave mo so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter. . . . 

“ Past 2 o'clock and 

“ Diar Jack, a frosty morning. 

“ I have just left the Right Worshipful 
and his i^rmidons about a Bneakor of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pratty 
well disguised before I gave them the slip.’ 

The Spectator, No. 6 I 0 . 

1716.- 

'* Hugh Peters is making 
A msaker within 
For Luther, Buchanan, 

John Knox, and Calvin ; 

And when they have toss'd off 
A brace of full bowls, 

3 H 


You’ll swear you ne’er met 
With honester souls.” 
lip. Burnett's JJescenf tnto HelJ. In 
VfMtiml Ballads of the 17tk and 
IHth r>‘o*unes. Annotated by W, 
W. V'o/dns, 18()0, ii. 172. 

1743.— “Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, u. night-collar, where, 
without a Mingle farthing in his pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and plaoing 
, himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
I ventcil the following soliloquy.” — Fielding, 

I Jomdluui Wild, Uk. li. ch. iv. 

1772. — “lie received us with groat 
fordiulity, and ontroiibid uk nil, five in 
number, tx) bo .coated in ii bungalow, where 
there were only two broken chairs. This 
compliment we could not accept of ; ho tnen 
ordered five sneakers of a mixture which 
he denominated punch.” — Letter in Forhes, 
(>r. Mem. iv. 217. 

[SNOW RUPEE, .s. A term in use 
In S. India, which is an excellent ex- 
ample of a corruption of the ‘llobaon- 
JobHon’ type. It is an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the Tel. Uanaumiy 
‘ authority, currency.’] 

SOFALA, n.j>. Ar. Sufdla, a district 
and town of the East African coast, the 
mo.st remote settlement towards the 
south in-'ide uiioii i/hat coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20“ 10', 
more that 2" south of the Zambesi 
deltA. The territory was famous in 
old days for the gol^ produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. 

c. 1150. — “This section embraces the 
description of the remainder of the coiiniry 
of Sofllla. ■ - - The inhabitants ore poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them except iron ; of this metal there are 
numerous mines in the mountains of SoAla. 
The people of the islands . . . come hither 
for iron, which they carry to the continent 
and islands of India . . . for although 
there is iron in the islands and in the mi nos 
of that countiw, it does not equal the inm 
of BofiUa.”— Edrisi; i. 65. 

c. 1220.— “BofUa is the most remote 
known city in the country of the Zenj , . » 
wares are carried to them, and left by the 
merchants who then go away, and ooming 
again And that the natives have laid down 
the price [they a»'e willing to give] for every 
article beside it. . . . SofOlX gold is welL 
known among the Zenj merchants.”— rd^iU, 
Mu'jam al-Bulddn, s.v. 

In his article on the gold country, Yftkflt 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to come face to face 
with the merchants at greater length. It 
is a practice that has been ascribed to a 
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^reat variety of unciviliited nices ; f.y. in 
vurioua mrte of Africa ; in the extreme 
north of Europe and of Asia : in the Clove 
Islands ; to the Veddas of Ceylon, to the 
Poliars of Malabar, and (by Pliny, surety 
under some mistake) to the Seres or Chinese. 
See on this subject a note in Marco Po/o, 
Bk. iv. ch. 21 ; a note Viy Mr. J)e B. Priuulx, 
in J. It. As. iS(x-., xviii. 348 (in which 
flcveral references are erroneously printed); 
Tfvvrni'x Cfifton, i. 593 sctjif. ; Jiawlhisotis 
Mmtdotiis, under Bk. iv. ch. 19d. 

0 . 1330.— ^<SoflLla is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the Kdndn, the inhabitants are Muslim. 
Ibn Sayd says that their chief means of 
eubsistenoe are the extracticni of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
ekin." — Ahu/feda^ Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

,, ‘‘A merchant told mo that the 

town of BoAla is a half month's march 
distant from (’Julua ((^uiloa), and that from 
SoAla to Yufl (Nufi) ... is a month's 
•march. From Yufl they bring gold-dust to 
So Ala ." — Jbii BatufUy 11 . 192-3. 

1499.— “Coming to Mo^'ambique (I.r. 
VtOHco and his scpiadron on their return) 
they did not desire tfi go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of 90 Ala, the piJ >ts 
warned the officers that they should b^ 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
they should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a grsxl look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was a river beUingiug to a 
place called ^f^fala, whence there some- 
•times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and earned cattle and all into 
the sea. . . —Ctrrrm, Lendm, i. 134-135. 

1516.—'“. . . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is a river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a Uiwn of the M<KirH called 
Sofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. Those Moors estab- 
lished themselves there a long time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 
they carry on with the Gentiles of the 
mainland.'’ — Barbosa, 4, 

1523.—“ Item— thatas regards all the ships 
and goods of the said Realm of U rmuz, and 
its ports and vassals, they shall be secure Viy 
land and hy sea, and they shall V>e us free to 
navigate where they jilease os vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that thev shall not 
navigate inside the Strait of Meooo, nor 
yet to Qoffala and the jiorts of that coast, 
ai that is forbidden by the King our lord. 
. , — Treaty of Dtm Duarto as Mmezes, 

with the King of Ormuz, in BoUlho, Tomho, 

80. 

1553.— “Vasco da Oama . . . was afraid 
that there was some ^If running far inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out. 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keep well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of so 

famoiu in these Mrte for the quantity of 
igold which the Moors procured there from 
the Blaolu of the country by trade. . . 
ifiamM, I. iv. 8. 


1572.- 

. . . Fizemos dosta oostn algum desvio 
Deitando para o i>dgo toda a armada : 
Porque, ventando N^oto manso o frio, 

Niio nos apanhasse a agua da onseadu, 

Que a costa foz alii daquella hnndu, 

Donde a riua SoAla o ouro munda." 

CamBes, v. 73. 

By Burton : 

“ off from the coast-line for a siKill we 
stood, 

till deep blue water 'neuih our kelsons 
lay ; 

for frigid Notus, in his fainty mood, 
wa-N fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crooked shore, 
whence nch 8of41a sendeth gulden ore." 
1665.— 

“ Mombazn and Qniloa and Melind, 

And Sofala, thought Ofibir, to the realm 
Of (.'oMgo, and Angola farthest south.'' 

JUiraAtsr Lust, xi. 391) 

Milton, it may he noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading SBj'aia. 

1727 — “ Between lirlngoa and Mosum- 
bique a dangerous Koa-cuast, it 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Cuaniu, but now by the PorUapmu 
who know that country liost, is called 
iSrutt."— A. llamUlon, i. 8 (od. 1744J. 

SOLA, yulg. SOLAR, s. Tins is 
iroperly Hind. sk(tl4, corrupted by 
Bengali inability to utter the wliiltlto- 
leth, U> sold, and often ogam into mkr 
by English peojde, led astray liy tbe 
iiHiial “striving after mean ing.” N/io/d 
Is tlie name of the plant Aenchynomeuf 
(ispera, L. (N.O. Lryuminosaf), and 
is particularly ajiplied to the light 
pith of that jilant, from whicli tlio 
light thick Bola topeeg, or ])ith hut.s 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palaiikins, as a ])rn- 
tection agaiinst the sun’s power, and 
for various minor purposes, e.j/- bn’ 
slips of tinder, for making models, 
The word, until its udde diftusion 
within the lost 45 years, was peculiar 
to the Benml Presidency. Ii» Ihi* 
Deccan the thiM is called bhmd, Malir. 
hhmda, and in ’Tamil, netti, [‘ breaking' 
with a crackle.’! Solar hats are no"' 
often advertisea in Loudon. [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in S. 
Europe in the early 16th century. 1*) 
Albert Durer's THary in the 
Uinde (1520-21) we find : “Also To- 
niasin haa given me a plaited hat 01 
elder-pith” (Mrs. Heaton^ LiH of A}- 
brecht Dwrer, 2^). Mias Eden, 
1839, speaka of Europeam wearing 
“hre^ white feather hate to kMp o” 
the aim” (Up the OowUryt ii- 
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Tlliistmiioiis of tlio various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bengal about 1864 
will be found in Grants Rural Life in 
Bengal^ 105 neq.] 

183B. — “ I fitopfuid at a fiHheriiiati's, tf) 
look at the curiuusly-Hbapcd lloatH ho ueed 
for Ills very large and heavy tishinp-netM ; 
each float was formod of eight pieces of 
sholA, tieri (o^other by tho ends. . . . 
When thn light and ‘ipongy pith is wetted, 
it can cut into thin layers, which pustoii 
t/»gother are formed into hats ; ChinoKc 
T>ai)er apfiears to he rnado of the Hutiie 
niatorial.” — WffHdt'rin^s of n Piltfrim, ii. 1(K). 

1872. — “ In u muincut the Hint gave out u 
Hpark of fire, which fell into the bo 14 ; tho 
sulphur match was ap])lied ; and an earthen 
lani]). . . — Uin'indn Suvuinta, i. 10. 

1878. — “ My BOlar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during tho struggle.”- Llf- 

n flir Mofmsil^ i. 104. 

iMHf). — “I havo slipped a pair d galoshes 
over my ordinary walking-liotita , and, with 
my BOlaj topee (or sun helmet) on, have 
ridden through a milo of deserted streets 
and thronged ba74vars, in a grilling^ siin- 
shino.”— il Broft‘jaunial Vait in »SV. 

Jn7tieji’s (lusettfi, March 9. 

[SOMBA, BOMBAY, s. A present. 
Malay mmkih-an. 

1 1 01 4. — “ Bombay «or presonts. ' 
lA’ttevx, ii. 112. 

[1015.—“. , . concluded rather than pay 
< he groat Somba of eight hundred reals.^’- 
Jlud. iv. 43. j 

SOMBRERO, s. Pori, siimbreiro. 
In England we now understand by 
this word a broad-brimmed hat ; luit 
in older writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Sununerliead is a name in 
the Bombay Arsenal (us M.-Geii. 
Keatinge tells me) for a great um- 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
a corruption (by ‘striving after mean- 
ing ’) (li Sombreiro, and it- is a capital 
example of Hobson-Jobflon. 

1503. — “And the next day tho Captain- 
Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all hia people in tho boats, and the 
King (of Cocnin; -in his boats which they 
call tona (see DONET) . . • and in the toiK' 
of the King went his Bombrelroi, wbicb 
are made of straw, of a diameter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long oones, some o or 4 
fathoms in height. These are used for 
state oeremoniai, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
carry the like,” — Correa, i. 378. 

1616.—“ And besides the page I speak of 
who oarrias the sword, they take another 
page who oarrioB a ■embrtiro with a stand 
to shade his master, and keep the rain oflf 


him ; and some of these are of silk stuff 
finely wroi^ht, with many fringes of gold, 
and set with stones and seed pearl. ...” 
—liai'bom^ Lisbon od. 298. 

1553. — “At tbip time Bom Jorge discerned 
a groat body of men coming towards where 
he waN standing, and amid them a som- 
breiro on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of a man on horseback, by which token he 
knew it to be some noblo person. This 
sombreiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for it is a token of 
nobility, which we may describe os a one- 
handed fKilhum (having regard to those 
which we use to see carried by four, at tho 
reception ot some great King or I’rinoe on 
his entrance into a city). . . III. 

X. 9. Then follows a minute description of 
the sombreiro or umbrella. 


flr>99.— “. . . a great broad sombrero 
or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Hummer from the Runne, and in the 
Winter from the Kaine. /Tafc/. II. i. 281 
{Stanf. Ihvt.), 


11802. — In his character of D. Pedro 
Moscaronhas, the Viceroy, Oouto says he 
was anxious to chango certain habits of the 
Portuguese in India : “ One of these was to 
forbid the tall sombreiros fur warding oif 
the rain and sun, to relieve men of the 
expence of paying those who carried them ; 
he himself did not have one, but used a 
woollen umbrella with small cords (?), which 
they called for many years Masrarenhas, 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
the rain immoderate, he permitted the use 
of tall umbrellas, on tho condition that 
private slaves should liear them, to save the 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
are called boys de sombreiro (see BOY)." 
— CVit/o, Doc. VII. Bk. i. ch. 12.] 
c. 1630.— “ Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, Vmt in 
Towns upon Falamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de (So/ over thorn.”— /Sir T. Her’^ert^ 
ed. 1685, p. 48. 

■ 16,57. — “ A cost^ du cheval il y a un 
hommo qui esvento Wiainouy afin qn'il ne 
re9oive point d’incommudit4 soit par les 
mouches, on par la chaleiir; et h chaquo 
ooBt6 on purte deux ZombreiroB, afin quo 
le Soleil no luiso pas but luy. . . ."— A6r. 
Roper, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 21w. 

1673. —“None but tho Emperor have a 
Sombrero among the Moguls.'^ — Fryer, 86. 


1727. — “The Portuguae ladies . . . sent 
o beg tho Favour that he would pick them 
mt some lusty Dutch men to carry their 
PaieaeinwM and Bomereru or Umbrellas.” 
—A , MamiUon, i. 838 ; [ed. 1744, i. 840]. 

1768-71.—“ Close behind it, followed the 
leir-apparent, on foot, under a umbreeli 
>r sunshade, of state.”— /Sfawriaas, E.T. 


[1845.— “No open umbrellas or nmincr* 
hfkdf allowed to pass throitfh the gates.”-* 
Pviblie Notice on Oota qf Bombay Town, ia 
Douglas, Olimpses qf Old Bombay, 86 .] 
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SOMBRERO, CHANNEL OF 

THE, n.p. The channel between the 
northern part of the Nicobar group, 
and the Houthern part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has had this 
name since tlie early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name is given by 
A. Hamilton below. The indications 
in Federici and Hamilton are prob- 
ably not accurate. They do not agree 
with those given by Horsburgh. 

1&66. — “Si tmasu per il canale di Nicubar, 
ouero per (]ucflu del Sombrero, li (imih son 
per mezw) I’isola di Hurautra. . . 

Ffdenri, in Ramairio, lii. 391. 

1727.— “The Islands off this Part of the 
Coast are the Ftcohars. . . . The northom- 
niosl, Cluster is low, and are called the 
(laruirulHirt. . . . The middle Cluster is 
fine chamiMiiD Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabited. I'hey arc culled the 
Bomereni Islands, because on the South 
End of the large.st Island, is an Hill that 
resembloth the top of an Umbrella or 
Bomerera.”— it. Jfamiittm, ii. G8 [od. 1744]. 

1843.— “Sombrero Channel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Morve or Passage Islard 
on the South side, is very safe and alioui 
seven leagues wide.” — Nonhiaafi^ ed. 1843, 
ii. 59-60. 

SONAPARANTA, n.p. Thi.s is a 
quasi -classical name, of Indian origin, 
used by the Burine.se Court in State 
documents and formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of hie doiniiiions ; Skt. 
Sumrfia (Pali S(ma)pranta (or jierhaps 
apardnta)y ‘golden frontier-land,’ or 
something IHce that. There can be 
little doubt that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the Chrytie 
of the Greeks. And it is notable, that 
the same series of titles embraces Tam- 
hadlpa (‘ Copper Island ’ or Remon) 
which is also represented by the ChdU 
citU of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer , i. pt. i. 103.] 

(Ancient). — “There were two brothers 
resident in the country called Saiiipu«ntfl» 
merchants who went to trade with 600 
woguns. . . .''—Legmdn of Ootama Bvddtuiy 
in Hardy'* Manval of BvddhimHy 269. 

1636. — “All comprised within the great 
districts ... of Tsa-Koo, Tsa-lan, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kal^, and Thonng-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of Thnaa-paruita. 
All within the great districts of Pag4n, 
Ava, Penya, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of TuniMidawa. . . (Ac.)— 

From an In*criptum at tke Great Pagoda 
of Khoug-Mboo-dau, near Ava ; from the 
MS. Journal qf Major H, Bumry, accom- 


panying a Letter from him, dated 11th Sep- 
teral)er, 1830, in the Foreign Office, Calcutta. 
Burney adds; “The MiniRtors told me that 
by Thunapaiunta they moan all the coun 
tneR to the northward of Ava, and by Tampa- 
dewa all tf> the southward. But this in- 
scription .^how^ that the Mini^terw thenisolvo^ 
do not exactly uudoratimd what countrieH 
arc conifiriRcd in Thunaparanta and 
T&mpa-dewa.” 

1767.— “The King rlcs(K.itick ; of groat 
Merit, of groat Power, L<ird of the 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
BmiAGtiMACH (Burma), the Kii^dom of 
Siam and Hughen (0, and the Kingdom of 
Casiay.”- l.iOttor from the /fluff But mo 
in lialrifnift/e. Or. /{rji. i. 106. 

1795.— “The liord of Karth and Air tin- 
Monarch of extensive Uoiintnes, the Son 
roign of the Kingdoms of Sonabpannda, 
Tombadeva. . . . etc. . . Ijottor from 
Mr Kliiy Ut Sir ,/iifiii S/nirr, in 487. 

IS.^ifi. — “ His groat, glorious and most 
exeollent Majesty, win* reigns over tiio 
Kingtlomsof ^uuaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and oil the groat umbrella-wouring chicU 
of the bln, stern countnes, the King of tin* 
Ikising Sun, l^>nl i»f the rolostial Klophant-. 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 
• great Chief of Kightooiisness. . . A'/ 

I Letter to the (won i uor.ff’rvrmf (Ijord Dal 
hoiisie), Oct. ‘2, 1855. 

80NTHALS, n.p'. Properly Saufais 
j [the name being said to come from ii 
niatc called Saoiiiy now Kilda ni 
Mednipur, where the tribe remamt-'d 
for a long time {Oaltmiy Jtescr. Kth. 
210-11)]. The name of a non-Arvan 
jieojile belonging to the Kolurian idiias, 
extensively settled in the hilly couiiln 
to the west of the Hoogly R- and !<> 
the south of Bhagalpur, ^rom which 
they extended to Balosure at interval, 
.sometimes in considerable mu8.se.s, hut 
more generally much scattered. Tlu* 
territory in which they are chudlv 
settled is now formed into a separate 
district called Santul Parganas, and 
sometimes Santalia. Tlieir settlement 
in this tract is, however, ouite modern ; 
they have emigrated thitner from the 
S.W. In Dr. F. Buchanan’s stetisticaj 
account of Bhagalpur and its HiU 
people the Santals are not mentioned* 
The earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in Mr. Sutherland s 
Report on the Hill People, which is 
printed in the Appendix to Long. 
date is given there, but we learn 
Mr. Man’s book, quoted below, tnap 
the date is 1817. [The word 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
{Or. Mem. ii. 374 teg,) gives an account 
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iaktiu from Loid Teignmouth of witch 
tests among the Soontaar. 

[1798. — . . amongst u wild and un- 
lettered tri}>e, donominatod Soontaax, who 
have reduced the detection and trial of 
persons suspected of witchcraft to a system.” 
— .I.S. Res. IV. 3ri9.j 

1817.- “For .several years ninny uf the 
indu.stnou.s trihcs ciillod SonthurB have 
cat'll iliHhe<l thcttiHolvcs in thoae forests, and 
have boon cluiinng and bringing into culti- 
vation largo tracts of iuiids. . . .” — Suthn- 
tavd's Report, (|uotod in 569. 

1807. — “This syntcin, indicated and jiro- 
posed by Mr. Eden,* was carried out in 
Its integrity under Mr. George Yule, C.B., 
by whose able nianagonient, with Messrs. 
Itobinson and Wood us his deputies, the 
SonthalB were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and doinlly hatred of the govern- 
iiiont, to a pitch of prosperity which, Ui my 
Iv now lodge, has never been equalled m any 
other part of India uuiler the British rule. 
'J’he Itoguliition (Courts, with their horde 
of leeches in the sha})e of badly jiaid, and 
corrupt Amlah (Omlah) and pettifogging 
Mooktears, were abolished, and in their 
place a Number of active English gentlemen, 
termed AH.sistuiit Gomrnis.siouors, and uoini- 
nutod by Mr. Yule, were sot down among the 
SonthaiB, with a Code of Itegnlations drawn 
U]» by that gentleman, tlic pith of which 
may bo summed uj» ns follows. — 

“ ‘To have no medium hotwocn the Son- 
thal and the Hakim, Assistant Com- 
mi8.sionor. 

‘ To jiatiently hear any complaint made 
by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written ]ietitioii or charge whatever, 
and without any Amlah or Court at the 
time. 

“ ‘To carry out all criminal work by the 
aid of the villagers themselves, who were to 
bring in the accused, with the witnesses, 
to the Hakim, who should imuicdiatoly 
attend to their statements, and punish them, 
if found guilty, according to the tenor of the 
law.’ 

“These wore some of the most important 
of the golden rules carried out by men 
who recognised the responsibility of their 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whose firm, 
judicious, and gentlemanly conduct made 
them work with willing hearts, their en- 
deavours were crowned with a success which 
far exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine. . . .” — Sonthal ia and the Stm^ials, 
by R. G, Man. Barrister at-Law, kc. Cal- 
cutta, 1867, r>p. 125-127. 

SOODBA, SOODEB, s. Skt. sudra^ 
[usually derived from root, /hir, ‘to be 
afflicted/ but probably of non- Ary an 
jOrigin]. The (theoretical) Fourth 
teaste of the Hindus. In South India, 


* This Is opuarently a mistake. The proposals 
were certainly original with Mr. Yule. 


there being no claimants of the 
2nd or 3rd classes, the highe.st castes 
among the (so-called) come 

next after tlie Brahmans in social 
rank, and andra is a note of respect, 
not of the contrary as in Northern 
India. 

1630.— “The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Bhudderies.’’— /.ui-d, Display , Ac., ch. 
xii. 

1651.— “ La r|iiatri^mo lign^e est cello des 
Soudraes; ollc est cumpos^o du commun 
poiiplo ; cotte ligndo a sous soy beaueuup et 
diversos families, dont uiio chacune prdteud 
surpasser J ’autre. . . -A hi'. Ruqer, Fr. 
ed. 1670, p. 8. 

[c. 1605. — “ The fourth caste is called 
CharadoB or Boudra.” — Tavern icr, od. Bally 
ii. 184. 

[1667.—“. . . and fourthly, the tribe of 
Beydra, or artisans and labourers.”— Bern <V, 
ed. Conjftahlcy 325.] 

1674.— “The . . . Chudrer (these arc the 
NayreM).”--F( 0 */a y Sousa, u. 710. 

1717. — “The Brahmens and the Tflchud- 
dirers are the proper persons to satisfy your 
Enijuirios."— An Account of the Re- 
ligion, &c., 14. 

1868.—“ Such of the Abongiuos as yot re- 
mained wore formed into a fourth class, the 
Cu^a, a class which has no rights, but only 
ciutios.”— Or. and Ling. Studiesy 
ii. 6. 

1867.— “A Brahman does not stand aloof 
from a Boudra with u keener pride than a 
Greek (Christian shows towards a Copt.” — 
DtXiMy 2>ew Anver icUy 7th od. i. 276. ^ 

SOOJEE, SOOJY, s. Hind, mjl, 
[which comes probably from Skt. 
mdy ‘pure’]; a word curiously mis- 
interpreted (“ the coarser part of 
pounded wheat”) by the usually ac- 
curate Shakespear. It is, in fact, the 
fine flour, made from the heart of the 
wheat, used in India to make lireud 
for European tables. It is prepared 
by grinding between two millstoiies 
whicii are not in close contact, [^djt 
“ is a granular meal obtained by 
moisLening the grain overnight, then 
grinding it. The fine flour passes 
through a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Suji and bran above. The latter is 
got rid of by winnowing, and the 
round, granular meal or Suji, com- 
posed of the harder pieces of the grain, 
remains” (Watt. Econ, Diet. VI. pt. 
iv. 167).] It is the semolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called in 
Low Latin timella ; Gterm. BemmeU 
brddrEeTi^ and old English rnmns^cakes. 
A kind of porridge made with toojee 
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ip often called aoqjee simply. (See 

BOLONO.) 

1810. — “Bread is not made of flour, but 
of the heart of the wheat, which is very 
flne, ground into what is called lOOjy. . . . 
Boojy is frequently boiled into ‘etirabout' 
for breakfa.st, and eaten with milk, salt, and 
butter ; though some of the more zealous 
may bo seen to moisten it with jiorter.” — 
WUIianuton^ V.M. ii, 1^^>-136. 

1878.--“ Sujee flour, ground coarse, and 
water." — Lift in the MofuMtly i. 213. 

SOOBKY, s. Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a liydraulu- 
mortar. Hind, from Pers. turkhi^ ‘ red- 
Btlltt.’ 

c 1770.- “The torroce roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine |iu]vori/ed 
stones, which they call mrkee ; these arc 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, us if the whole were 
one large stone." — Siavonntu, E.T. i. .014. 

1777. ^“ITie inquiry vended the infor- 
mation. Wo found a Large group of ruu«er- 
able objects oonfluod by order of Mr. Mills ; 
some were simply so ; some under sentence 
from him to lieat flalkey."— /.VyxW of Inipey 
and otheis, quoted in Stephen* a A^nnevnuii 
and Impey^ ii. 201. 

1784.— “One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
aVwut 1400 muunds of 9O0Tkf.'*—Not:/n. 
in Setm-Karr^ i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811. — “The rood from Calcutta to Barac- 
poro . . . like all the Bengal roads it is 
paved with Viricks, with a layer of aulky, 
or broken bricks over them."— Lra 
liiMiona, iii. The word is misused us well 
as miswritten here. The substance in ques- 
tion is khoa (q.v.). 

SOOBMA, 8. Hind, from Pers. 
aurma. Sulphiiret of antimony, nsed 
for the purpose of darkening the eyes, 
kuhl of the Arabs, the atimwi and 
aiihium of the ancients. With this 
Jezelie] “painted lier eyes" (2 Kings, 
ix. 30 ; Jeremiah, iv. 30 R.V.) “With 
it, I lielieve, is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called aoorwse {ee is the feminine, 
termination in Hindust.), and used us 
a substitute for the former : a mistake 
not of recent oc,currence only, as 
Sprengel says, ^ Distinguit vero Pliniua 
maran a femind*” (AoyU, on Ant of 
Hindu Meddeme, 100). [See JFatt 
Econ, Did. i. 271.] 

[1766.— “The powder ie called by them 
razina: which they pretend refreshes and 
cools the eye, bendes exciting its lustre, 
by the ambient blaoknen." — vroae, 2nd ed. 
fl. 142.1 


[1829.— “Boorma, or the oxide of auti- 
mony, is found on Uie western frontier."— 
Tod, Annala, Calcutta reprint, i. 13. 

[1832.— “Bulmah— A prepared pormanont 
black dye, from antimony. . . — Mr.. 

Merr Hojtaan AH, Ohaer eat tuna, ii. 72.] 

SOOSIE, s. Hind, from Pers. mm 
Sonic kind of .silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Sir G. Birdwood 
(1/idu.dr. Arts, 24()) dcfinc.s aiims as 
“fine-coloured cloths, made chielly m 
Hattala and Sialkote, striped in the 
direction of the warp with silk, or 
<-otton lines of a dilterenl colour, the 
cloth being called dokanni [dokhthu], 
‘in two .stnjie.s’ if the stripe has two 
lines, if tliiee, tinhnnni ftiiikhdtn], and 
soon.” In the Piiiijah it is'astrnied 
Stull Used for women’s trousers. Thie 
is made of tine thread, and is oin- of 
tlie falirics in which Elnglish tlireail i* 
now' largely used’ {Franntt, Mon on 
Cotton Man n/arfu rets, 7). A silk 
o^ the .s;ime name is made ni tlie 
N.W.P., where it i.s c]a.s.sei] as a variety 
of chdrkhdiKi, or check {Yinmf Ah. 
Mo7l on Silk, 93). Forlies Watsmi 
(Text/lr Mnnufacturen, 85) speaks oi 
Noiwrr as cliierty em]>loyed for troiiaei- 
ing, being a mixture of cotton aiul 
.silk. The word .seeni.s to derive its 
origin from the Hildical Shnahnn, 
the capital of Su.siann or Elam, ami 
from the time of Durius 1. the duet 
re.sideiice of the Achaemeiiian kind’s. 
There is ample evidence to show' that 
ftthries from llahyloii were lurgel) 
exjKirted in early times. Siieh wjijj 
p*rhapa tlie “Bahylonish garment 
found at Ai {Jonh. vii. 21), wdiich the 
R.V. marg. translates as a “ muni Ip <>t 
Bliinar"). This a writer in Smith’s 
JHct. of the liihle calls “ robes trimmed 
with valuable furs, or the skins thp'”' 
selves oriittiiieiited with embroidery 
(i. 452). These. Babylonian fahriijs 
have been ofUm described (see Layanh 
Nineveh and BahyUyn, 637 ; ManirrO} 
Daum of Civ., 470, 768 ; Enoycl. Bihi n- 
1286 aeq.,’ Frazer, Bauaaniaa, iii. 545 
aeq.). An early reference to this old 
trade in costly cloths will he found m 
the quotation from the Periplue 
CHINA, which has been discussed by 
Sir H. Yule (Introd. to Oill, Rioter oj 
Golden Sand, ed. 1883, n. 88 <««?.)• 
This SUd cloth appears in a mg 
1746 as Boacie, and was known to tne 
Portuguese in 1600 as BoijM (*'• 

At. Soc., Jan. 1900, p. 166.)] 
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[1667. — . . 'imtch of ye finest with 
wlmt colours you thinke handsome for my 
own wear Chookoles and Bluaea."— In Yule, 
JJpdgf/ Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. colxii. 

[1690.— “ It (Suratt) is ronown’d ... for 
Sooaeya. . . -Omngton, 218. 

[1714-20.— In an inv<*ntory of Sir J. Fel- 
Idwos : “A Susa window-curtuiu." — 2nd 
ser. K. <t* Q. vi. 244.] 

1784. - “ Four cassitnoers of different 
ooldiirs ; I'atiut dimity, and Mtri]ied Soosieg." 

— In Sftou Karr, i. 42. 

. SOPHY, n.ii. Tin* name by whicli 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Eun»|K*— “Tlie Sophy” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “ The 'i'lirk ” or “ Gratid 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“Great Mogul.” This title repre- 
sented Sa/avly or Safl^ the name 
of tile dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more rluii two centuries 
(1449-1722, nominally to 173G). The 
first king of the family was Isma’il, 
claiming descent from ’Ali and the 
Imams, through a long line of persona 
of HJiintly re}mLatioii at Ardebil. The 
Minianu* of Sufi or Safi a8.sumed by 
Isina’il is generally snnposed^to have 
been taken from SbaiK.li Safi-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors 
to become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Sufis or philosojmic 
ilevoteea. After Isma’il the most 
famous of the dynasty was Shah 
Abhti.s (1585-1629). 

c. iri24.— “Snsiana, fjuaoostShuHhftn Pala- 
tmm illufl rogni 8ophli.''—.d/jray<rtw Peritsal, 
ill Hydf, Sjfntagina iJissfrtt. i. 76. 

1560. — “De quo o Sufi foy contento, e 
maiidou gentc oin su ojudu." — Tn'ceivo, cb. i. 

„ “Quao rogionoH nomiuc Poraifte oi 
reguantiir qiietu Turcae VJudiban, ikjs Sophi 
vooamuH.” — Bu»hey. Kjmt. iii. (171). j 

1561. — “The QueeneH Muiostios LAUy* to \ 
tht (frmt Sophy of Pertia, sent by M. Anthome 
lenkinson. 

“Elissabetha Dei gratia Angliao Franoiao 
®t Hiberinae Regina, &c. Potentiaaimo ot 
inuiotissimo Prinoipi, Magno Sophi Perea- 
rum, Medorum, Hiroanorum, Carmano- 
rum, Morgianorum, populorum cia et rltra 
Tygrim fluuium, et omnium intra Maro Caa- 
pium et Persicum Hinum nationum atque 
Gentium Imperatori galutem ot rorum proa- 
perarum foolioiisimum inorementum.’ — 'In 
Hakl. i. 881. 

(1568.— “The Kina of Pereia (whom here 
we call the great Sophy) ia not there ao 
called, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangeroua to call him by the name of Sophy, 
becauie that Sophy in the Peraian tonjroe ia 
a beggar, and it were aa much aa to call him 
The great 'beggar.”— Duebet^ tbid. 

i. 447.] 


1598. — “And all the Kings continued ao 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia m a 
Kii^, and Ishmael is a proper name, where- 
by Xn Ismael, and Xa Thamaa are aa much 
ab to Hfiy King Ismael, and King Thamaa, 
and of the Tiirkea and Humes are culled 
8u^ or Sofly, which aiguifietb a great 
daptame.”— Limehotm. ch, xxvii. : (Hak. 
Soc. 1 . 173]. » 

1601.--- 

“ Sir Tohy. Why, man, he’s a very devil: 

1 have not seen suco a tirago . . . 

“They say, ho has been fencer to the 
SO'phj.—Tu'tffth Night, 111. iv. 

[c. 1610. — “This King or Sophy, who ia 
called the Groat Ohaa.” -Pyram de LaveUy 
Huk. Hoc. ii, 253.] 

1619.—“ Alla porta di Hciah Sofl, ai 
soimrono nucchere tutto il giorno : nd in- 
aommn tutta la citth o tutto il popolo andb 
in allegrezui, concorrendo inlimta gentc alia 
nieachita di Bohia Soft, a far Gratiarum 
artumnn.” — P. drfla Vni/f, i. 808. 

1626.— 

“ Wore it to bring the Great Turk bound in 
chains 

Through Franco in triumph, or to couple 

'Phe ^ophy and great I’roator-John to- 
gether ; 

1 would attempt it." 

Ihuam. tl’ Flekk., The NvbU Qentle^ 
Vil( t, V. 1. 

c. 16.30.— “Ismael at hia Coronation pro- 
claim’d himself King of Perna by the 
name of Pot-shau' (PadBhfcWl-fwwM^Sophy. 
Whence that word Sophy was borrowed ia 
much controverted. Whether it be from 
the Armenian idiom, aignifying Wooll, of 
which the Shashes are made that ennobled 
hia new order. Whether the name was 
from Sophy hia grandaire, or from the Greek 
word Sovhvs imposed upon Aydar at his con- 
quest 01 Trebizond by the Greeks there, I 
know not. Since then, many have called the 
Kings of Persia Sophy’s ; but 1 see no reason 
for it ; aince Ismael's son, grand and great 
grandsons Kings of Pei'sia never continued 
that name, till this that now reigns, whose 
name indeed is Soffee., but oasuall. ’ — Sir T, 
Herbert, ed, 1638, 5»6. 

1643.—“ Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persian 
ui auoit eBt4 enuoyd en Europe de la poit 
u Grand Sophy Roy de Ven»:'—Mocqudt 
Vwjages, 209. 

1665.— „ . , 

“ As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 
By Astraoan, over the snowy plains 
Retires; or Boctnun Sophy, from the 
horns , „ , 

Of Turkish crescent, leaves all waste 
beyond 

The realm of Alodule, in his retreat 
To Tauris or Cosbeen. . . ." 

Paradise Lost, x. 431 se^. 

1678 .— “But the Suffoo’s Viflar-Oenenl 
is bv his Place the Second Person in the 
Empire, »nd always the first Miniatir of 

Btnto.”— Fryer 338. 
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866 i^OVBADAR, SUBADAR. 


ICSl. — “Lu qiiiirtu parte coinprehuiide d 
Reyno de Persia, cuyo Soflor ne llama en 
estofl tiemixia, el Oran Bophi."~-A/ar<in<‘2, 
Compftidio, 6. 

1711. — “In Consideration of the Com- 
pany’s good Services . . . they had half of 
the Customs of (Homfinton given them, and 
their sucoeasors, by a Firman from the Sophi 
or FimpefSr.”— /.(x/tyrr, *220. 

17*27. — “The whole Koign of the last 
Sophi or King, WHM managed bv such 
Vermin, that the /iuffou'rh^’j and A/aclutti.t 
. . . threw off the ^’oko of Obedience hrst, 
and in full B(Klie.s fell upf»n their Neigh- 
bours in Caramania.” — A. J/anufhni, i. 106; 
[ed. 1744, 1 . 10.". J. 

I8ir».— “The SuffaTean numarchs wore 
revered and deemed holy on account of 
their desc'ent from a saint.”— ]J. 
itf Pn's. ii. 4‘27. 

1826. — “ It i*. thy happy destiny to follow 
in the train of that bnlliuiit star whose 
light shall shed u lustre on I'orsin, unknown 
since the days of the earlier Boofees.” — 
J. B. Frattr, Thr KiizziUnigh^ i. 10*2. 

80IJBA, 800BAH, s. Hmd. fidin 
Pers. mihu. A large Division or 
Province of tin* Mogul Eiu}>ire {e.n. 
the Sfibah of tlie Deccan, the SHIkiU <4 
Bengal). The word ip also freijuentlt 
used as short for Suhaddr (si*f* BOtJBA- 
dab), ‘the Viceroy ’ (over a a'fha) It 
is altK) “aiiioiig the Marat lias soiiie- 
tinies ajiplied to a smaller division 
i'oniprising from t> to 8 iarnfs^' (JFihmi). 

c. iri94.— “In the fortieth year of his 
majesty's reign, hi^ dominions consisted of 
lOf. Bircan. . . . ’J'he empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 
Boobadar . . . U[xai which occasion the 
Sovereign of the world distributed 1*2 l.acks 
of beetle. Tlie names of the Boobaha were 
Allahabad, Agru, Owdh, Ajmoer, Ah- 
medaliad, Bahar, l^ngal, T>uhl} , ('abul, 
Laboor, Multan, and Malwn : when his 
majesty conquered Horar, Khundeess, and 
Ahmeanagur, they were formed into three 
Boobalii, increasing the numltcr to Ifi.”— 
Avfen, ed. Gladwin, ii. 1-5; (od. JarrHi, 
ii. 115]. 

1753.— “ Princes of this rank are called 
Bubabs. Nizam ai mu fuck was Bnbab of 
the y>sran (or Southern) provinces. . . . The 
NaVotw of Condanore, Oudapah, CumtUica, 
y at art, Ac., the Kings of Tinichinopolv, 
Tanjore, are Hubject to this Bubah- 
flhip. Hera is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, exoejiting that 
of the Muscovite." — Orme, FrafjmftUz, 398- 
899 . 

1760. — “Those Emirs or Nabobs, who 
foyem great Provinces, are stiled Bubahl, 
which imjmrts the same as Lord-Lieutenants 
or Vioe>Ho 7 s."— ifsmoirf qf the Revolution 
in Bengal, p. 0. 


1763.— “From the word Boubah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Deccan) is called Boubahdar, 
and by the Euro{)enns improperly Boubah ” 
— Orme, i. 35. 

176.5. — “Lot us have done with thih 
ringing of changes upon Boubahs ; thoro’M 
no end to it. Lot us lioldly dare to liu 
Boubah ourselves. . . J/ulioe/l, Uim. 
Event*, Ac., i. 183. 

1783.— “They broke their treaty with 
him, in which they stipulated to juiy 
400,000/. u year to the Bubah of Bengal 
Burke's Siteech on Fox't India Bill, 

III. 468. 

1804. — “It is ini]K>RsibIe for f>erBonH In 

have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Boubah 's servants have . . — 

Wellington, ed. 1637. ill. 11. 

1809.— “These (idllnrs) had lieen removed 
from a sacred biiilaing by Mon^ucur Dunleix, 
when be assumed the rank of Boubah 
Jittnl Valrntia, i. 373. 

18*2.3 “The Dollii .Sovoroigns wh<»se viimI 
empire was di\ided into Bonbahs, i*r 
(»«»vornnicnt.s, each of which wu'* ruled l»\ 
a Boubabdar or Viceroy " - Malruhn, Cent. 
India, i. ‘2. 

SOUBADAR, SUBADAB, h 

Hiiul. from I'ers. mhadar, ‘one holding 
n s'ilba ’ (see SCUBA). 

a. I’he Viceroy, or Governor of a 
Kftha. 

b. A local commuudant or clncf 
olficer. 

C. The chief native othcer of a 
company of Sl*]k)Vh ; under the original 
constitution of .such companie.s, its 
actual captain. 

a. Bee BOUBA. 

b. - 

1673.— “The Bnbidarof the Town lieing 
a Person of Quality ... ho (the AmbuH- 
.sudor) thought good to give him a Visit.”— 
Fryer, 77. 

1805. — “The first thing that the Bnbidar 
of Viro Itajendra Puttan did, to my utter 
ustonisbinont, was to come up and give mo 
such a shake by the hand, os would have 
done credit to a Scotsman." — Letter in 
Leyden's Life, 49. 

C.— 

1747.— “14th September . . . Read the 
former from Tollicherry adviseing that . . • 
in a day or two they shall despatch another 
Bubidar with 129 more Sepoys to our mbib^ 
ance.” — MS. Contultationz at Fort St. David, 
in India Office. 

1760.-“ One was the Bubahdar, 
lent to the Captain of a Company."— Crwf, 

iii. 610. 

o. 1785.—“, . . the Bubahdin or com- 
manding offloem of the black troops. 
Carraa^li, L. o/Olivcf iii. 174. 
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l^OWAR, SHOOTER^ 


1787. — “A Troop of Native Cavalry on 
the proHent EHtablishment conflicts of 1 
European Hubaltem, 1 European Serjeant, 
1 Subidar, 13 Jemadars, 4 Havildan, 4 
NaiquoH (naik), 1 IVuinpetor, 1 Farrier, 
and OH Privates.” — Ht-gus. for thi H<m. 
Comp.’s Black Truopa on thf CoaH of Cbre- 
maiiUel, &i;,, }i. 0. 


[SOUDAQUR, P. — JT ^nuihJ- 

Pers situdd^ ‘fjoodfc> for sale’; 
ii niprchaiit, Irador ; now very often 
applied to tlioae 'wlio sell Enropeaii 
goods 111 civil slatifni.s and cantoiiinciiits. 

[1008. — . . and kill the merchants 
(sodagares mcrcadore.s) Livras dm Mou- 
cohi, 1. IHil. 

[c. 1809.— “ The term Soudagnr, which 
impliuH merely u pnnriinil lucrchaiii, is here 
(Behar) usimlly jjivon te those who keep 
what the Eugli-sli of ludi/i c-all Europe shops ; 
that shops whore all .sorts <jt floods 
imported from Europe, and chitfly consumed 
by Eiiroponns, are letiiiled ” - Hvdunuin. 
Bitstirn Ihdia, i. ;i7o. 

[c. 1817. — “This sahil) was a very rich 
man, a Soudagur. . . Sh-riotiod^ 

Livd Daijx of Booftg, 84 .] 


S0UR80P, s. 

a. The fruit Avova u.iuncatay L., a 
variety uf the Custard apple. Tliis 
kind is not well known on the Bengal 
side of India, hut it i.s com})lettdy 
naturalised at Boinhay. The terms 
soumop and siveatsop are, we lielieve, 
West Indian. 

b. In a nol.e to the passage quoted 
below, (iiainger identihes the soursop 
'with the suirmck of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least as regards use in the 
East Indies, there i.s some mistake. 
The latter term, in old Dutch writers 
on the East, seems always to apjily to 
the Common Jack fruit, the ‘sourjack,’ 
in fact, as distinguished from the 
superior kinds, especially the champada 
of the Malay Archipelago. 


a.— 


1764.- 

‘ . . . a neighbouring hill 
Which Nature to the Boursop had re* 
signed." 

Graingfr^ Bk. 2. 

b. — 


1659. — There is another kind of tree 
fin Ceylon) which they call Sureaok . . . 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but on the trunk itself. ..." &g. 
— SaaTf ed. 1672, p. 84. 

1661.— Walter Schulz says that the famous 
fruit Jaka was called by the Netherlanders 
in the Indies Bodinaok.— p. 286. 


1675.— “The whole is planted for the 
most part with coco-palms, mangoes, and 
snursackB."— van Quena. v^alentijn, 
Chilian, 223. 

1768-71 — “ The Suraak-tree has a fruit of 
a similar kind with the durioon (durian), 
but it IS not nccompanicd by such a fetid 
smoll.”— iStowoKo, E.T, i. 236. 

1778 “ The one which yiel<1*s smaller 

fruit, without sood, I found at Ciolumbo, 
Gralo, and several other places. The name 
by which it i.s properly known here is the 
Maldioiuu Bour Sack, and its use here is 
less universal th.-in that of the other sort, 
which . . . weighs 30or 40 lbs.”— 

KT. iv. 2.V>. 

[1833. - - "Of the eatable fruited kinds 
alK)ve referred to, the most remarkable are 
the BweetBop, BOur BOp, and cherinioyer. 

. . .” — C'licl. ii. 54.] 

SOWAR, SUWAR, 8. Pers. mwdi\ 

‘ a horsHiiiau.' A native cavalry soldier ; 
a moiinterl orderly. In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the, word h 
lamiliar in the form aovfidpLs, pi. 
aov^apLbei^ for a iiiouriled gendarme. 
[The regulations for mwdra in the 
Mogul armies are given by 
Aiiif i. 244 mi."] 

1824-5.—". . . UliO BOwaxB who aocom- 
panied him.”— Orig, i. 404. 

1827. — "Hartley had therefore no re- 
source save to keep his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the Bowar . . . 
who rode before bun."— Nir W. Scotty Tlte 
Surgeon'a Daughin^ ch. xiii. 

[1830.—". . . Mooratt, an j^war well 
known on the Collector’s establishment.” — 
ihr. kiport. Mag. reprint 1873, i. 390.] 

SOWAR, SHOOTER-, s. Hind, 
from Pers. shutnr-miMr^ the rider of 
a dromedary or pwift camel. Such 
riders are attached to the establish- 
ment of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high ofticials in Upper 
India. The word aowar is quite mis- 
used by the Great Duke in the passage 
below', for a camel -driver, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in- 
tended, may liowever have been 
Burwaun (q.v.) 

[1815.— “As we approached the camp his 
oont-Burwan (camol-riders) went ahe^ of 
us.” — Jmmal, Martfom of Hastings^ i. 337.] 

1884,— “I . . • found a fresh horse at 
Sufter Jung's tomb, and at the Eutub 
(oootub) a ooimle of riding camels and 
an attendant ^utur Buwir." — Mm. €f 
Col. Mfmntain^ 129. 

[1837.— “ There are twenty Shooter Bu-* 
wen (1 have not an idea how I ought to 
spell those words), but they are native 
soldiers mounted on swift camels, very much 
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sor. 


trapped^ and two of them always ride before 
our carriage."— IftM Udm^ Up the Ceunfry, 
i. 31.J 


1840.— “Sent a Bhuta Sanrar (camel 
driver) off with an express to Simla."— 
UelKfrne, Court and Camp of Runj. Singh^ 
179. 


1842.— At Peshawur, it appears by the 
palters I read last night, thjit they have 
camels, but no aowan, or drivers."— IxJtter 
of Jj, of WeUtngtoUf in Indian Administra- 
tion of Ld. Rilrnfumiugh, 228. 

18fj7. — “I have given general m»tu‘e of 
the Bbutar Bowar going into Meerut to all 
the Mei>nit men."— 7/. (Jreathid's Litlns 
during Sirgi of Rrlhi, 42. 


S0WABB7, 8UWABBEB 

Hind, from Per.s. satixirh A cavalcade, 
u cortigL of iiiouiited atleiidaiiti^. 

1803. — •• 'I’hej’ must have tents, elephants, 
litifl other sewaxy . and must have with 
them a sullicieiit b<jd\ of tnKijis to guard 
their pors.'»ns." — A. U'ef/fMl^-t/, in Lije of 
AJimro, 1 . 34t>. 

1809.— “He Imd no sawarry."—/.^/. I'a- 
Imtia, 1 . 388. 

1814. — “I was often reprimanded by the 
Zemindars and native oflicers, for loaviog 
the mxwarree, or state attendauts, at the 
outer gate of the city, when I took in\ 
evening excursion."— /erften, Cr. Mnn. in. 
420 ; [2nd ed. ii. 372]. 

(1826 — “ The ‘aiwaxy,’ or suite of Trim- 
buckje, arrived at the palace ." — /‘andurang 
Ram, ed. 1873, i. 110.] 

1827.““ Orders wore given that on the 
next Hay all should be in reudinosH for the 
Bowarrte, a grand procession, when the 
Prince was to receive the Jtegum us an 
honoured guest." — .Sir Walter Scott, Th 
Surgeom's IHiught^t , ch. xiv. 

c. 18.31. — “de tA(;herai d'^vitcr toute la 
ftoussiliro de ces inimensos lowania."— 
Jiuipiemont, (\trrejtp. ii. 121. 

[1837. — “llie Haja of Heiiares came with 
a very magnificent aurwaxTee of elephants 
and camels."— Afiu Mdni, Up the Country, 

1 . 36.] 


fifOWABBTCAMEL,8. A fiwift or 
riding camel. See BOWAB, BHOOTEB-. 

1836.— “ ' I am told you dross a camel 
lieautifully,’ said the young PnneesN, *and 
I was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
my fieople how to attire a lawlri oamal.’ 
'I bis was flattering me on a very weak 
point : there is but one thing in the world 
that I perfectly understand, and that is 
how to dress a camel ." — of a 
Rilgnm, ii. 86 . 

80W0AB, a. Hind. idhUkdr; 
Alleged to be from Skt. tddhu^ 
with the Hind, affix kdr, ‘doer’ ; Ouj. 


Mahr. tdvalcdr. A native banker ; 
corresponding to the Ohetty of S.* 
India. 

1803. — “You should not oonfine lour 
dealings to one soiiear. 0|>en a ocmiiuun- 
cntion with every SOUCET in Ftxmah, nrul 
take nionev from’ any man who will give it 
voii for hills."— Wcirington, I)rsp., ud lh'{7, 
li. 1. 

1826 — “ \Vu were also Bahoukars, iiiid 
granted bills of exchango uj^kui Boniliay and 
Sladrns, and wc advanced moneys upoi, 
interest." — Uaudurtinq Han, 174 , [ed 18715, 
i. 261 J. 

[In ilie following tJie word la lon- 
foundod with Sowar : 

(1877. — “It was the habit of the sowaTB. 

a-* the gc»lf|sinith‘» arc callofi, to liour tlicir 
w-oalth ujtttn thi-ir j»erfi<'n.s."- jl/r*. Cuthm, 
J/w Ynir in an Indian I'nrt, i. 294. | 


807, s. A kind of condimeut ouev 
pojmhii. The word is Jajianesc 
(a young Ja])unc.se fcllow’-nafiscngur 
gave the pronunciation clearly as s/w- 
yu. — A. Ii.), dim. shr-yu. [Mr. Plntts 
(9 fler. A\ d- (f iv. 476) points out tliai 
Hi Ja]»An('se as written with the imtiic 
character uny would not la* nyau, but 
myau-yu ; in the Roniuniwd JapancM* 
this is siiiiplitiKl to s/ioi/A (colloquially 
this m still further reduced, by droji- 
ping the final vowel, to uhoy or nay) 
Of this monosyllable only the sa 
rej)reHent.s the classical giyav ; the fimu 
conHOiiAiit (y) is a relic of the tcrimna- 
tion yu. The Japanese word i.s ilscll 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is wr-i/u, at Amoy, ni-iu, at 
('antoii, shi-yau, of which the fiiat 
element means ‘salted beans,’ or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments : 
the second element merely means J 
It is made from the lieans of a juant- 
common in the Himalaya and E. AsiSt 
and much cultivated, viz. Glyciw Sofh 
Sieb. and Zucc. (Soya higpidu^ Moench )> 
lioiled down ana fermented. Hn 
the bean is eaten in places where it, is 
cultivated, us in Chutia Nagjmr (n 
Econ. IHct. iii. 610 se^.)] 


1670.—“. . . Mango and BliO, two «oi^ 
of sauces bnmght from the Bast Indies. -7 
Journal of John iMcke, in Ld- Kinff* 
ofL.,i.m. 

1688.-“! have been told that soj j» 
made with a fishy oomporition, sort ^ 
seems most likely by the Tas**J 

Gentleman of my Acquaintance who 

very intimate with one that tsll«d often 
from Tonquln to Japan, from ]^***®®* 
true Soy oomes, toldme that it wae m® 
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STICK-INSECT. 


only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mist 
with Water and Salt.” — Itampifr, ii. 28. 

1690. — . . Souj, the choicest of all 

Suwees.” — (h'tngton, 897. 

1712. -“Hoc lotfiirnon in coquinA. Japo- 
nicfl ntminquf roplet paginani ; ex eo nam- 
quu conticitur: tuui puls Mmo dicta, quae 
ferculis pro consi.'itentiA, ot liutyn loco 
iiclditur. hutyruiu cnitn hOc coelA rea ignotn 
rst , tuiu Sooju dictum onibainma, quod 
nirti foronhs, cerlfe fnctis et .isaatia onmi- 
lius ulTnnditur.” — Kaempft'r^ Amum. Kcof 
p. 889. 

1776. — An elaborate account of the pre- 
paration of Soy la given by Tlonifjrrg, 7'rawh, 
K.T. IV. 121 122 ; and more brielly by 
Kaompfor on the page quoted above. 

[1900.- “ Mushrooni.s .shied into small 
jiiece‘<, flavoured with s/iotftf" (aoy). — A/ j.s. 
/Vdirr, A JHp/o7na(tsf\<i ir</r in JajMn, i. 
288.] 

SPIN, a. All unmarried ladv ; 
poiiular abbrev'uition of ‘»Spin.sf«*r.’ 
['liie Port, eciuivalent mltera {soltiera) 
was used in a derogatory .sense ((Jray^ 
note on Pyrard de LavaL llalv. Soc. ii. 
128).] 

SPONGE-CAKE, h. This well- 
known form of cake is called throuLdi- 
out Italy pave di Spngna^ n fact that 
sugge.stea to ns the possibility that the 
English name is really a corruption 
of Spanisk-ca/ce. The name in tlapaii 
tends to confirm thi.s, and imiat he 
our e.\cuse for introducing the term 
here. 

1880. — “There in a cake called kumtrira 
renombliug Bponge-cake. ... It is said to 
have been introduced by the Spaniards, and 
that its name is a corruption of Ciuttilla.'’ 
— A/m Bird's Jaimn, i. 285. 

SPOTTED-DEER, s. Aods macn- 
hit us of Gray ; [Cervus axis of Blan- 
ford {Mammalia^ 646)] ; Hind, chltaly 
Skt. iTiifra, ‘spotted.’ 

1673. — “The same Night wo travelled 
easily to Megatana, using our Fowling- 
Pieces a.ll the way, being here presented 
with Rich Game, os Peaoooks, Doves, and 
Pigeons, Chitrels^ or Spotted D 99 t”— Fryer, 
71. 

[1677.— “Spotted Doaro we shall send 
home, some lyr y« Europe ships, if they 
touoh here.” — Forrest, Bombay Letters, i. 140.] 

1679.— “There being oonveniency in this 
pUoe for ye breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
which the Hon’ble Company doe eve^ yeare 
order to be sent home for His Majesty, it 
is ordered that oare be taken to breed them 
up in this Foctory (Medopollam), to be sent 
home accordingly.” — Ft. St. Oeorge Councti 


(on Tour), 16th April, in Notes and Exis., 
Madras, 1871. 

1682. — “This is a fine pleasant situation^ 
full of great shady trees, most of them 
Tanuirins, well stored with peacocks and 
Spotted Deer like our fallow-deer. 

BUuy, Oct. 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 39]. 

SQUEEZE, H. This is used in 
AngJo-CTiinesc talk for an illegal ex- 
action. It is, wc Huiijiose, the trans- 
lation of a Chineflti expression. It 
c.orrespondH to the ihalatolta of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other slang 
phrases: in many tongues. 

1882.— “If the licence (of the Hong mer- 
chautn) . . . was costly, it secured u) them 
uninterrupted and extraordinary pecunioi^ 
advantages ; hut un the other hand it 
subjected them to ‘calls' or ‘squeeMl' 
for contributions to public works, . . 
the relief of districts sufTentig from scarcity 
... as well as fur the often imaginary . . . 
damage caused by the overflowing of th^; 
‘Vangtso Ivcung’ or the ‘Yellow River.”^ 
— The Faith'xvar ot, (hitfon, ji, 36. 

STATION, s. A word of constant 
rwurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English officials of a district, 
or the officers of a garrison (not in a 
fortre*ss) reside. Also t.he aggregate 
society of such a place. 

[1832. — “The nobles and gentlemen are 
frequently invited to witness a ‘Station 
bull.’ . . .” —Mrs. Merr Hassun AH, Obser- 
ratums, i. 196.] 

1866.— 

“ And if I told how much I ate at one 
Mofussil station, 

I’m sure ’t would cause at home a most 
extraordinary sensation." 

Treiehjfin, Th^ Dowk Bungalow, in 
Fraser, Ixxiii. p. 391. 

„ “ Who asked the Station to dinner, 

and allowed only one glass of Bitnkin to 
each guest." — Ibid. 231. 

STEVEDORE, s. One employed 
to stow the cargo of a ship and to 
' unload it. The verb eshvar ^t. 
HtijKire\ is used both in Sp. and Port, 
in the sense of stowing cargo, implying 
originally to pack close, as to press 
wool. KsiivoQor in the sense of a 
! wool-packer only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has been 
used in every sense of ettimr. See 
Skeat, S.V. 

BTIOE-INSEOT, s. The nan^ 

commonly applied to certain ot- 
tho])terous insects, of the family 
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SUCKET. 


PhisintdaCy which have tlie strongest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1764. — “The other remarkable animal 
which 1 mot with at Cuddulorf wu^ the 
Animated Stalk, of which there are differ- 
ent kiiide. Sumo ap{K)ur like dried Hiniwe 
tied tof^othor, others like grass. . . 

/iw, 20. 

1860.-“ The Stick-insect. — The 
tnidae or spectres . . . present us close a 
resemblunco to small l)rauche.s, or leafless 
twigs, us thoir congener** do to green leaves. 
. . ." — Tmiirnt, Oi/liiii, i. VlfjLi, 

ISTICKLAC. s. Lac eiirru.sled on 
sticks, M-hich in this form is colle< icd 
in the jungles of CVnlral India. 

[1880.-- “Where, huwe\er, there is a 
regular trade in stick-lac, the pr<i{uiguti<iii 
of the insect is s\stcniatK:all\ curried uii by 
those aho wish for a certain and ubiindaiit 
crop." — Bali, Jutiyle Lij>, 30b.) 

STINK- WOOD, s. EoetidUi Mauri - 
tunuij Lam., a niyrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Jiont piutrU. 
“At the Carnival in Coa, one of thi 
ajKirts is to droji hits of tin.*} stink- 
wood into the jKK'kets of resj .eel able 
persons .” — Jkrdwood (MS.). 

SraiDHANA, STREEDHANA, 

8. Skt. stn-dham. ‘ w omen’s proj«*rty .’ 
A term of Hinuu l^avs, ujiplied to 
certain jiroiierty Isdongiiig to a woman, 
which follows a law of suceeJisioii 
ditt’erenl from that whirli regulaU*.s 
other jirojierty. The term is first 
to 1 h" found 111 the works of Joiie.s 
and Colebrooke (1790-1800), but has 
recently been introduced inU» EurojK^Hii 
scientific treatisc.s. [See Mayiic, Hindu 
Lav}y 541 Htqq.'] 

1876.— “The settled prof>erty of a mar- 
ried woman ... is well known to the 
Hindoos under the name of ■trldhan.’ — 
Maine., Earhj InMlilutim*, 821. 

STUPA. See TOPE. 

SUiKIN.ii.p. 'This name, and the 
inclaijcholy victories in its vicinity, are 
too familiar now to need explanation. 
Arab. Sawdkin. 

— “This very day we arrived at 
iMIWlnd of Bawikin. It is about 6 miles 
flpPxhe mainland, and hoe neither drink- 
■Die water, nor com, nor treee. Water is 
vrongbt in boate, and there are oistemi to 
oollect rain water. . . .'’->76n BatutOy ii. 
161 - 2 . 


1626.— “'J'ho Prostc continuod siioukiiig 
with uur (leople, and said to Dun Kudrigt* 
that ho would have great pluaMiiro niid com- 
plete contentment, if he saw a fort of oum 
erected in Macuhu, or in (puaQUCm, or ni 
Zyln." — Vurrm, iii. 42 ; [see 
Coium. 11. 22f^J. 

[c. 1690. — “ . . . thcncu it (the seu) washus 
l>oth Persia and ^Ithiopiu who? c arc Ihihliik 
and Buakin, and is culled (the Dulf of) 
Oinilti uml tlie Persian Sea." .I'a. oil. 
Joiirtty 11. 121. 1 

SUCKER-BUOKEE, 11. p A iiaiiu 
<ifleii gneii in N. India to riijier Sind, 
from two neighbouring jifacea, m/., 
the town <if Sauhar on tin- right bank 
of tin- Indii.s, and the island lorl,re*<*> of 
liukhm or lihakhar in the river. .\ii 
alternative name is Ilorf’c- llurkei , fioiii 
Uohri, a town oppo.mie IJakkar, on tlie 
left liaiik, the name oi wliicli is 
juobubly a relit of the am ieiit tovn 
t)f AruT or A tor, though the .site lias 
liecn changed since the Indus atlojited 
its present bed. [See In 

tv*stu// of Jndiii, 362 sstyry.] 

c. “1 piivsed 6tlu\N.tt I^ihar'i 

and «juitted it to prtK-eeil to Bakflx. Tlirt 
thus cull II fine to\Mi throiigli which ttow*- i 
eiiiinl ilenveil from the river Sind " - h'H 
Bafnta, 111. 114 116. 

1.621. — Shah lieg “then took hi> dc^ 
|»urture for Bhakkar, and after several dn}'*’ 
tiiurching armed at the )»laiii surrounding 
Bakhar ." — Tnrikdit Adwm, in KHmt, i 311. 

1.6.64. — “ After u thousund sufferings \ti} 
lurivoti at the end of some days’ journej, 
ttt Siuwan (.Sr’/jimii), and then, nassing I'J’ 
Pulura and Darilja, wu onterod the fortress 
of Bakr."— 'Ah, p. 136. 

[c. 1.61K). - “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) ih u 
notable fortross , in ancient chrouiclo-s d 
called Miiinsdrali.” — .loi, ed. Jariell, ii. 327.) 

1616. — “ Buokor, the rhiefe 
culled Buokor Succor. 7’rrry, [od. 177<, 
P. 76). 

1763.— “ Viont oiisuite Bukor, ou c-omnio 
{] esl 6crit duns la U6ugraphie Turquo, Peker, 
ville situde sur une oolline, ontre deux briw 
do rindus, qui en font uiie lie ■ ■ • “ 
geographic , . . njoiito quo Lmhr^ (t.e. Ikin) 
est uiie autre ville situee vis-k-vis do ootto 
lie du c6U5 meridional, et qua BciUU*, autre- 
niant Bukor, est en mdme position du 
septentrional.’'— />’.4nm7/r, p. 37. 

bucket, B. Old English. Wright 

explains the word as ‘dried sweet- 
meats or sugar-plums.’ Does it n(>t 
in the auotatioDB rather mean wjd/’ 
tugarl [Palmer {Folk EtjfmA, 378) 
says that the original meaning was a- 
‘ slice of melon or gourd,’ Ital. zuccaith 
*a kind of meat made of Pumpions o 
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GourdcH ’ (Florio) from zucca^ ‘ a gourd 
or pumpkin,’ which iw a shortened 
form of rucuzzuj a corruption of Lat. 
curiirbita {IHez). This is pcriiaps the 
same word wdnch appears in the yiiota- 
tion iroin Linschoten below, w^here 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahi sulcnfa^ ‘slightly dried, 
desui-ated, and 8ir 11. Yule suggests 
a corni])! ion of 11. sunth^ ‘dried ginger.’] 

[lf)37.- “ . . . niieked in a fraile, two little 
barrelH of BUCkat. . — Letters and Paptn 

of the Rei(/n of Henry VI II. xn. pt. i. 41)1.] 
ir»S4. — “White Bucket from Zindi ’’ (i.e. 
Sind) “ OauihniH, and iHiwii. '—yJarrt’t, in 
//a//, li. 112 

[ir»9H — “.(huger by the Arahiana, Porauina 
and 'l'urko.s ia called (hin^'ihil (.see OINGEE), 
in (xiiaurate, Ducan, and Bcngala, when it ia 
freali and green Adrac, and when dried 
flukte."— Hak. Soo. ii. 79.] 
c. 1620-30.- 

“ For this, 

Thih (’uudy w’lne, three merchanta were 
undone ; 

'rheae BUCketB brake as many more." 

BeatitK, and IVetch., The Little 
Freneh Laivyet\ i. 1. 

8U0LAT, SACKCLOTH, &c., s. 

Pers. .sviXvi/Zd^, sakallaty mklatlUy mklO- 
tuuy applied to eertJun W'ouHen stuffs, 
and particularly now to European 
broadcloth. It is sometimes denned 
as scarlet broad cloth ; but tliough this 
colour is fre(]uent, it does not seem to 
he essential to the name. [Hcarlet was 
the name of a matei ial long before it 
denoted a colour. In the Liberate 
Roll of 14 Hen. 111. (1230, (pioted in 
N. d: Q. 8 ser. i. 129) we read of 
santjuine scarlety brown, red, white and 
scarlet coloris de Marble.] It has, how- 
ever, been supposed tliat our word 
actfrlet comes from some form of the 
preBcnt word (see Skeat, s.v. Scarlet).* 
But the fact that the Arab, dictionaries 
give a form mkirldt must not he 
trusted to. It Is a' modern form, 
probably taken from the European 
word, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish i^lat is merely borrowed 
from the Itul. scarhMo]. 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form sida- 


* Herfl id an insUnce In which Hcarlet is used 
for ‘ scarlet broadcloth ’ : 


0. leofi.-" . . . they laid them out, partly In 
line Cotton Cloth . . . partly In Bllken StuflJ 
streaked with Gold and Sliver, to Veste and 
Summer- Drawers of ; partW in English Scarlet^ to 
• make two Arabian Vesta or for their King , . . — 
Esmier, B.T. 48 ; [ed. CoiwteWs, UH 


towiy a t.crm which has been the subject 
of controversy both as to etymology 
and to exact meaning (see Marco Ptm^ 
Bk. 1 . c.li. 68, notes). Among the con- 
jectures us U) etymology are a deri- 
fioni Ar. sakl. ‘polishing’ 
(see SICLEEGUR); frmu Sicily (Ar. 
Sikhhtja) ; and fniiu the Lut. cyclas, 
rycIada(u.H. In the Arabic Vurahulieta 
I of tlic 13th century (Florence, 1871), 

• siWatun is translated by ciclas. The 
conclusion come to lu the not-e on 
Marco I'aliiy based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modern meaning of 
sakulldty was that saildtun was 
probably a light w’liollen texture. 
But Do/y and De Jong give it as 
ctoffc de Hoie, brochee d'oTy and the 
]»assage from Edrisi supports this un- 
doubtedly. To the north of 
the name .mkkit is given to a stuff 
imported from the borders of China. 


1040.— “The robes were then broi^ht, 
consisting of valuable frocks of Bakl»^ 
of various colours. . . — Jiaihaki, in El/ioty 

ii. 148. 


c. 1160.— “Alnieria(.<‘i/wttr7a) wasa Muaul- 
man city at the tine the Monividae. It 
was then u place of groat industry, and 
reckoned, among jthors, 800 Bilk looms, 
where they mairnfacturod costly robes, 
brocades, the stuffs known os Baklfttllii 
lsfaJi4lnl . . . and various oihor silk tissues.” 
—Kdrisfi (Jouhert), li. 40. 

c. 1220.— “Tabriz. The chief city of 
Azarbaijaii. . . . They make there the 
stuffs called (see TABBY), BlUfttllU, 

KhiliUny fine satins and other textures 
which ere exported oyorywhore.”— I'dAjtW, 
in Barbler de Meynard, i. 133. 


c. 1370 

“ His beer, his herd, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdel raughte aJoun 
Rise shoos of Ooraewane, 

Of Brugges were his boson broun 
His Robo was of Byklatoun 
That coste many a Jane.” 

ChauccTf Sir Thopas, 4 {Fiimioak 
Ellesmere Text). 

c. 1590.— 

“ Sukllt-V-Z^Mml- 0 Farangl o PurtagHtx ” 


(Broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). . . .—Ain (orig.) i. 110. Bloch- 
mann renders ^Scarlet Broadcloth' (see 
above). [The same word, gukla^l, is used 
later on of ‘woollen stuffs* made in 
Kashmir {Jarrett, Ain, ii. 355).] 

1673. — “ SyffaJusun is already full of 
London Cloath, or Baokcloath Zondny 
they call it.”— Fryer, 224. 

„ “ His Hose of London j 

of any CJolour.'*— /Wrf. 891. 

[1840.—“. . . his simple dress of loolv 
laat and flat blaok woollen oap. . , 

Lloydy Gerardy Harr. i. 167.] 
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1854.— “List of Chinese articles hniught 
to India. , . . BnklAt, a kind of camlet made 
of camel's hair.''—Cunn.//iffU(ifM's Ltulal, 242. 

1862. — “ In this season travellure wear 
arments of sheop-skin with .sleeves, the 
eecy side inwards, and the ex tenor covered 
with Booklat, or blanket."— Tradr 
Report, 57. 

,, “ Bk(iadci/)TH (Eimipe), (‘Buklat,' 
■' Mahoot'). ’’ — Ibid. App. p. ccxxx. 

SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl fUTVt*d a.s a sftatchcock, 
the standing dish at a dawk-hnngalow 
in former clays. The l»ird was caught 
in the yard, as tlie traveller entered, 
and wan on the Lihle. hy the time he 
had bathed and dressed. ' 

[c 1848. ‘ SnddaiL death ' mean.** a 

oung chicken al)out ii month old, caught, 
illed, and grilled at the shortest notice. " — 
JirmciutU, Votfugt> Ui China, i. 193. j 

8UDDEB, adj., hut used us s. 
Literally ‘chief,’ being Ar. Mih. Tina 
t«Tm had a technical ap|»licati<)n under 
Muhumiuedan rule t/> a chief Judge, 
AS in the examjde quoted below. The 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal application.^ are the 
following : 

a. Budder Board. This is the 
* Board of Revenue/ of which there 
is one at CalcutU, and oik* in the 
N.W. ProvinecH at Allahabad. There 
is a Board of Revenue at Mudru.s, but 
not called ‘ Budder Board ’ t here. 

b. Budder Court, i.e. *Sudder Ad- 

awlut 'addlat). This wfw till 

1B62, in Calcutta and in the N.W. P., the 
chief court of appeal from the MofuBBil 
■or District CourU, the Judge.s laiing 
memliers of the Bengal Civil Service 
In the year named the Calcutta Sudder 
Court was aiualguinutt^d with the 
Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had been administered by English 
Barrister - J ndpis), the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
superseded the Sudder Adawlut in the 
N.W.P. 

c. Budder Ameen, i.e. chief Ameen 
^q.v.). This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
Med in Bengal by Act XVl. of 1868. 
dn Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, and 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
sthat gjpBlMi the highest rank of native 


Judge was Principal Budder Ameen ; 

the 2nd rank, Budder Ameen; ihe 
3rd, Mooneiff. In the new classifiai- 
lion there are in Bengal SulM)rdinflt^' 
Judges of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Miiiisitl's (see MOON8IFF) of 4 
grade.s ; in Bombay, Subordinate Judges 
of the Ist tlH.S8 in 3 grade.s, and Lhid 
tlass 111 4 grades ; and in Madras 
Subordinate Judge.s in 3 grades, and 
Muusitf.s in 4 grades, 
d. Sudder Station. The chn i 

.statiiUi of a disLrieL, viz. that where 
I the ('olleel4>r, Judge, and other diief 
j eivil ottieials reside, and where tlieir 
( ’ourts are. 

c. 1340. -“The Sadr-.LL'ln (M’hief <>f 
the Word ’) i.f. the Kt.di-nf KvfkU (‘.liutpe 
of Jiulgox') (CAZEE) . . . [>oati«g.HeN tun 
t<iwi]Hhi|>8, priKlucing u revenue of itboui 
a0.00() ta-nlrVe He is also culled Badr-e/- 
Isltlm." — SkiJiilhudfliH Jhmtjfhl'l, in ‘AoI'k et 
hxta. xiii. 18.5. 

SUF£ENA,s. Hind, Thi- 

i.<i the native eorr. of mhimma. ll is 
slmjied, hut not miuh awtorted, Iw 
the existence in Hind, of the Ar. word 
mfina for ‘a Maiik-luKik, a note-hook.’ 

SUQAB, s. This familiar wool o 
of Skt. origin. SarJearn tiriginally 
.signifie.s ‘grit or gravel/ theme (•r\.‘'- 
talli.se.d sugar, and through a Prakrit 
form ttakkara gave the Pers. dnikkur, 
the Creek odKX^P and adKxapoe, and the 
late Latin micluirum. The Ar is 
aukkar, or with the article a^-nikhir, 
and it is proliahlc that our modern 
forms, ll. zucchero and tucchero, Pi’. 
sucre, Germ. Zucker, Eug. sugar, caiiiL* 
as well as the fcip. azucar, and Port. 
assucar, from the Arabic dicuct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. 'I’he 
Russian is sakhar ; Polish zukicr ; 
Hung. zvJcvr. In fact the ancinii. 
knowledge of the product was slight 
and vague, and it was by the Aralis 
that the cultivation of the Bugar-caiie 
was introduced into Egypt, Sicily, ana 
Andalusia. It is possible indeed, and 
not imjirobable, that palm-augar 
JA00EB7) is a much older p^nct 
than that of the cane. [Thia is dis- 
puted by Watt (Earn. Diet. vi. pt- *• 
p. 31), who is inclined to fix the pome 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known ; 
there is only a slight and doubtful 
statement of Loureiro, who, in 
ing of Cochin-Ohina, uses the words 
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-“habitat c^t colitiir,” wliich may imply 
its existence in a wild state, as well an 
under cultivation, in that country. 
De Candolle assigns its earliest pro- 
duction to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was \er^ dim, we are disposed greatly 
to (piestion the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by SalmasiuB 
and later writers, that the original 
saccliaron of Greek and Bomaii writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used ni medii'\al medicine 
under the name tabasheP** (^j-v.) 
{where see a ijuotatioii from Koyle, 
taking the same view). It is just 
possible that Pliny in the passage 
quoted below have jumbled up 

two different things, but we see no 
.sufficient evidence even of this. In 
White’s Latin Diet, we read that by 
the word nacchanm is meant (not sugar 
but) “a swe.et juice distilling from the 
joints of the bamboo.” This is non- 
sense. There is no «uc>h sweet juice 
distilled from the joints of the bam- 
boo ; nor is the siibstivncH tabashlr at 
all sweet. On the contrary it is 
slightly bitter and jihysicky in taste, 
with no apiiroach to sweeXiiess. It is 
a hydrate of silica. It c<'uld never 
have boeii called “honey” (see Dios- 
corides and Pliny below) ; and the 
name of bamboo-mgar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. ['Hie 
same view is taken in the Encyd. Uni. 
9th ed. xxii. 625, quoting Not et Extr.^ 
XXV. 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of ffdKxapoy seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge ; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
canqilior, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

In the absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in several of these earW extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
cation to uncrystallised products of the 
‘Sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pegolotti we 
appr^end that his three kinds of 
lioney indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syrup or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. 

Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
hooks often inenliun dii-mi or ‘stone- 
honey’ as a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsuug 
(627-650) a man was sent to Gan^etic 
India to learn the art of sugar-making ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
intrixl notion from Egypt of the further 
art of refining it. In India now, Chint 
(Cheeny) ^Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter kin as of common sugar ; Miitri 
(Misree) or Egyptian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is called kand. 

c. A.D. tiO.— 

‘ Qa&que ferens rapidum divino gurgite 
foil tern 

Vastis Indus aquis roixtum non smjUI 
Hydospon : 

Quique bihunt tenerA. dulcis ab aruridine 
8UCCOS. ..." Lwan, iii. 235 

,, “Aiuut inveniri apiid Indos me! 
in arundinutn foliis, quod iiut nos ilHus 
aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis ot 
pinguis gignat. "—aS!pti # ra, Ixxxiv. 

c. A.D. 65. — “It is called (rdKxapov^ and 
is a kind of hono\ which sohditios in India, 
and in Arabia Felix ; and is found upon 
uanos, in its substance resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is. Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for the 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 
bluddor and kidneys."— />tojrcor/</«, Mat. 
Mfd. ii. c. 104. 

c. A.D. 70.— “Baooharon ot Arabia fert, 
sod laudatius India. Est autem znel in 
harundinihus cnllectum, cummium mode 
candidum, dentibus fragile, amplissimuro 
uucis abellauac niagnituaine, ad uiedicinao 
tautum usum."— P^ia. Hist. Nat. xii. 8. 

c. 170.— “ But all these articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravate 
fevers, much as wine would. But oxjfmsti 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst' it is 
uu active purgative. . . . Not undeservedly, 

1 think, that saoohanun may also be 
counted among things of this quality. ..." 
—Qalmf Mtthdus Medendi^ viii. 

c. 636.— “In Indiftis stagnis nasoi arun- 
dines calaraique dicuntux, ex quorum 
radioibus oxprossum suavissimum sucoum 
bibunt. Vnde et Varro ait : 

Indica non magno in arbore oresoit arundo ; 
Illius et lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Dulcia qui nequeant suooo concedore mella." 

Jsidm-i Hixpalmtu Origyn/um^ 

Lib. xvii. cap. vii. 

c. 1220.—“ Sunt insuper in Terra (Sanota) 
canamdlae de quibus laoohara ex oomprea- 
sione eliquatur.” — Jacobi Viiriaci, 
Jkerototym, cap. Ixxxv. ^ 

1298.— “ Bangala est une provenoe yen 
midi. ... II font grant merohandie, oar il , 
ont espi e gaknga e gingiber a ■OOOBTC et 
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de maintes autroB ohierea eapices. “—Jfarco 
ro!o, G«og, Text, cb. cxxvi. 

1298.—“ Je voz di que on costo provenoes ” 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “ naist el ho fait 
plua sncar que ne fait on tout le autre 
munde, et co ost oncoro gnindisuimo vente." 
— Ibtd. ch. elm. 

1298. — “And Insforo this city" (a place 
near Fu-chau) “came under the (treat Cun 
theae people knew not how to make fine 
BUgax {zmihrro) ; they onh used t^ihml and 
akim the juice, which, when cold, left a 
l)lack jmste. But after they came under 
the Great Can some men of Babylonia " 
of Cairo) “ who hap]icned t<» be at 
the Court proceeded to this city and taught 
the |ieople to refine sugar with the ashes 
of certain treeh." — Idi-m. in Jttimusio, ii. 49. 

c. 1343. ~ “In Cyprus the following 
articles are sold by the hundred -weight 
{aintara di pna) and at a price in bosants : 
Round jiepper, sugar in powder {jxifver^ di 
sucohero) . . . sugurHin Iorvob (zuccheri in 
ftam), ftoes' honey, sugar-cane honey, and 
carob-honey {nolf d'ap*', wi^Vc dt nitnutmeii, 
nifi/fdi larruh*). . . . 64 . 

,, “ Ijoaf sugars are of sevend s<»rtK, 

viz. ZUCChero murUtt-ra. (djieUnio, and bam- 
hiflonta : and niu»-iatta, and dwnmitMhinv ; 
and the mmrhrm is the l»ost .sugar there *s ; 
for it is more thoroughly laiiled, and its pa^de 
is whiter, and nioro solid, than any other 
•ugar ; it is in the form of the Itavdtilloma 
■ugar like this A ; and of this tmurhura 
kind but little comes to the west, because 
nearly the whole is kept fo** the mouth and 
for the use of the Soldan hmisolf. 

“ Zucohero cf\ffeUino is the next best 
after the muccaru . . . 

“ Zuoohtro Bambi/lonui is the bolt next 
after the boat cajffUimt, 

“ZucohATO inturUdto is the best after 
that of bambitlonia. 

• • * • * 

“ Zuoohero 1 , the bigger the pieces 
are, and the whiter, and we brighter, so 
much is it the Iiettor and finer, and there 
should not Ihj too much small stuff. 

“ Powdered sugars are of many kinds, as 
<jf Cyprus, of lihudos, of the Cranco of 
Monreale, and of Alexandria ; and they 
are all made originally in entire loaves ; 
hut as they are not so thorou(^hIv done, os 
the other sugars that keep their loaf shaiie 
. . . the loaves tumbld to pieces, and return 
to powder, and so it is called powdered 
sugar . . (and a great deal more).— 
I^d. 8^866. We cannot interpret most 
of the names in the preoeding extract. 
Jiambillonia is ‘Sugar of Babylon,’ i.e. of 
Cairo, and LmnnuucAimf of Damascus. 
Mwehera (see CANDY (BDOAB), the 
second quotation), Caffettino^ and MugeiMto, 
no doubt all represent Arabic terms used 
in the trade at Alexandria, but we cannot 
identify them. 

c. 1846.— “J’ai vu veiidre dans le Bengale 
. . . un ritkl (rottla) de sucre (al-iiikkar), 
poids de Dihly, pour quatre drachmes.”— 
Jbn. BahUa, iv. 21i. 


1516.— “ Moreover they make in this city 
(Bengala, i.f. probably C^hittagung) much 
and g(K>d white enno sugar (ai^auere 
branrit df vanof), but they do not know 
how to consolidate it and make loavos df 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
w'rapjiers of raw hide, very well stitchod 
up ; and make groat loads of it, which lire 
despatched for sale many jiarts, for it is 
a great traffic." - iSarbom, LislMm ed. 362 

[1630. — “I<c‘t us have n word or two of the 
pneoK of Buger and sugar candy."— Zb// 
JiovilMiif /jt'tlers, 1 . 

1807. — “ Chaciin jwiit que par effet des ro 
gards do Fund, des monceuux de torre sc 
chuugouiont on siicro. To) est lo motif du 
.suriiom do Schakar ' tresor dc hiktc’ 

ijui lui a donn<? — ArdtJih-i-Mafitil, 
tmotod by (»urria dp Tiusy, Ref. Mun. 9,^. 
(This in the saint, Farld-udJln Shakargutij 
(d. A.D. 126H) who<4c shnno is at /‘dk RutUui 
ill the Punjab.) [See ('rntd-p, Papnhu lie 
fn/ion, Ac. i. 214 stt/,/ ] 

1810. — “ Altlioiigli the sugar cane is xup. 
posed by many to l>e indigenous m India, 
yet it has only been w’lthin the last fiO yu/irs 
that it ha.s lason cultivated to any groat 
extent. . . . .Strange to say, the only sugar- 
candv used until that time " (20 years Wore 
the date of the book) “ wr.s received from 
China ; latterly, however, many gcntlomeii 
have M}>eculated deeply' in the manufactun 
We now see sugar-candy of the first quality 
manufactured in vanems places of Bengal, 
and 1 believe that it is at least admitted 
that the niw sugars from that oiuirter are 
eminently good.” — ir»//ia»wo«, V.A/. ii. 1!W. 

SULTAN, s. Ar. mltdn^ *a Priiue, 
a Monart h.’ But thia concrete KtMi.se 
is, in Arabic, jiost-claosical only. Tlit' 
classical .senw is abstract ' duminiun.' 
The corresponding word.s in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, a.s usual, »h or « 
Thus fduiltdn in Daniel (f.//. vi. 2(>— 
“in the wliole dominion oi my king- 
dom ”) is exactly the same wor^. The 
concrete word, c()rre.si)onding to mltdn 
in its ]>o8t-(;la8sii!al sense, is EhallU^ 
which is applied to Joseph in Gen. xln. 
6 — “governor.” Bo Baladin (Yfwuf 
8aluh-ad-din) was not the first Joseph 
who was sultan of Egypt. [“ In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon projier name ; 
and as a title it is taken by a host of 
petty kinglets. The Abbaside Calijihs 
(os Al-Wiiflik . . .) formerly created 
these Sultans as their rebuts. Al 
Til’i bi’llah (a.d. 974) invested the 
famous Bnbuktagin with the oflice . • • 
Sabiiktagin’s son, the famous Mahuuid 
of the Ghaznavite dynasty in 1002, 
was the first to adopt ‘Bultin* as an 
independent title some 200 yearj 
after the death of Hanin-al-Bashld 
(Biirton, Arab. Nights^ i. 186.)] 
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c. 950.— “ ’ETTt 5^ T^r houriXelas “Mixa^X 
Tov I'ioO Qto<pL\ov dvriKSiv dvb ’A0ptic^5 
<rT6\o5 Xj' KOfitrapLwv, K€<ftaX^v rev re 
i)oX5ai'6i' Kal rbv '^dp.a.v Kai t6v KaX^oGs, 
Kal t'xtt/uwfl'ai'Tw liia<f>6poi<^ wiAcn r^s AaX- 
ficLTla.^." — Cojisfiint. J‘or]>hf/rog., T)e Thenia- 
itlms, ii. ThGma xi. 

c. TO?.** (written f. 11^0).— “ . . . ot Kal 
hctfftXoi'Tfs lltpp'as rt Kal ^apak rji'oi'S aiWol 
‘,<'>piin Tr]\ ]Tf/^((r/()os ^ty^vaa <Toi'\rct i'dp 
r'ov '^TpayyiiXltriba * 6vop.daavT€%y !nr p 
<T77/Aati'fi Trap' aoroL’; HafftXcGs Kal Travro- 
Kpdriop . ' ' — Sicrphorn v llrtjf'n n i m, L'ovi- 
iiimt, 1. 9. 

fi. 1121. -“!)(• (livifiis Soldani mini re- 
fiTunt, «'t do iiK'n^^nitis simeiidni'. (pias in 
ononto Mdonnit. SoldanuB diciUii <jn:isi 
ttuhm (iiniinXKs, (|uiii ^irnoost Oriouti*-' 

]>nnfi])ilius ’’ — (hiii'nruH I itatiXy I/itl. 
AVrAv. Lili. \i. In ul. uf J^f l*ret'intt, 

1S.52, IV. 7. 

lld.'i,— “ Both p;irl' - f.iiBifiillj' udhorod 
to till', arnin^einont, .iiili! it w.is intemii od 
1)\ till* intorforoiico *)f Sanjar-Slmh Imn 
Slndi. \\h<* ^nivoi'H'* .'ill J’orsia, and Imlds 
■'ii))n.'niy powor ovor 1.7 of its Kmg.s. This 
Itrinci! is callud in Araliu’ Sultan ul-Kars- 
iil-Kh.'ibir (su]»ronic coniniaiidcr of Persia).” 

-It. /imiavint, in Tr/'////if, 10.7106. 

f. 1200. — “ Endomcntrc"-’ (pic co.s ehoses 
I’oroiont oiiisi on Antiooho, li message qiii 
par Aiis.sieMs estoiunt nh'^ an soudan de 
I'orsc por deiiiandor aide s’on rotournoient.” 

(j/inf/oinur (h’ 77//’, Old Vr. Tr. i. 174. 

129S. — “Et <|ii!iinl il fureiit IX voniis, 
adoiic Bondocdairi’ <ic soldan estoii do 
Habolonie vent on Armonio eon grande 
host, et fait grand doinajo.s pm l.> contr^o." 
— Mateo (Jeog. 'Poxl, cli xiii. 

l.^OJ. — “ Post (plain vero Turchi ocen- 
pii\unint terra ilia ot halntavcrOt ibidem, 
elcgerftt doininh siijier ens, et ilium vocave- 
runt Soldi ( plod idem ost <jiind re.\ in idio- 
mnto Ijatiiiorft.”— //(o'ha/# Armriil dr Tar- 
tar.'s Liher, cap. xiii. in Xtoas Othm. 

11109. — “En icollo grant ])aour do raorl 
oh nous ostions, vindront ii nous jusques 
h trci'ze on (]Utitor7.o duu eonsoil don Boudan, 
trop richomont npparoill^ de dras d’or ot 
de ROie, et hour firent demaiider (par un 
frere de TOspital qui aavoit sarrazinuis), do 
par le BOUdan, ho noits vorrions estre 
delivro, et nous (ieimos quo oil, ot ce {looiont 
il bien savoir ” — Joinmfle, Credo. Joinville 
often has Boudanc, and sometiiueR Baudanc. 

1498. — “Era cate lugnr e ilha a quo 
chamilo Moncobii^uy estiiva hum aenhor 
H que elles chamavam Col^^am que ora 
■coiuo viaorroy . " — Rtiieiro deV.dxi Oama, 26. 

c. 1686 .- 

“ Now Tamburlaine the mighty Boldan 
oomes, 

And leada with him the great Arabian 
King." 

Marlowe, Tavnb. the Great, iv. 3. 


* TogriU Beg. founder of the SeUuk dyiiaaty. 
-celled by vmiioue Weitem writer* Tangrdlipix, and 
<ei here) StrAngolipet. 

3 I 


[1696.— “. . . this scimitar 

That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince 

Tli'it won three fields of Bultan Solyman.” 

Meivhaiit of Venice, II. i, 26.] 

SUMATRA 

a. 11 . j). Thj.-i name lia.s been applied 
to tlu* great i.slaiid .since about A.D. 
1400. There can be no reasonable 
thuibt tliat it was taken from tlie very 
.similar name of one o[ the maritime 
priimpalitie.s upon tlie iiorlli coast of 
till* i.siaiid, wliicli .seems to have origin- 
ated in lli(‘ l.'ltli century. Tlie seat of 
this priucipalily, a town called Surnu- 
dra, was cerlaiiily not far from Pasei, 
the JUicem of ibe enrly P()rtugue.se 
wnler.s, the J'amr of some iiioderii 
ebart.s, and nrobably lay near the 
inner end of the Hay of Telo Samo^e 
(.see notes to Marco 1*(do, 2n(l ed. ii. 
276 Tins view i.s corroborated 

by a letter from (1. W. J. Wenniker 
{liijdrafjni tot dc Taal-Land-cn Volkvn- 
Jfundr iwi NedrrhttnLch Indie, ser. iv. 
vol. 6. (1882), p. 21)8) from which we 
learn that in 1881 an ollicial of Nether- 
land.s India, who wa.s visiting Pa.sci, 
not far from Ibat place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we presume the 
liver wbiidi is shown in maps as 
entering the Ikiy of Telo Samawe np.ar 
Pasej) came iinon a kampouti, or village, 
called SaniiKira. We cannot doubt 
that this IS an indication of the site of 
the old i’a])ital. 

Tlie first mention of the name is 
probaldy to be recognised in Samara, 
the name given in the text of Marco 
I’olo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coafit, intervening between liama, or 
Pacem, and Dagroiaii or Dragoian, 
which last seeiiLS to corresnond with 
Pedir. Thi.s must have been the jiosition 
of Saniudra, and it is probable that d 
lias disajipeared accidentally from 
Polo’s Samara. Malay legends give 
trivia] stories to account for the ety- 
mologv of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was the Skt. Samudra, the ‘ sea.’ [See 
Mucellaneous Papern relating to Indo~ 
China, 2nd ser. ii. 60 ; Leyden, MaUvy 
Annals, 66.] A-t the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was flourishing at Dwara Samudra 
in S. India (see DOOR BUMMUND). 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese annals, 
which mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
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send tribute to Kublai Khan, that of 
SumvJtala. The chief of this State ia 
called in the Chinese record Tu-han- 
pa^ti (Pauihier^ Marc Pol^ 605), which 
seems to exactly represent the Malay 
words TatJi‘Patiy * Lord Ruler.’ 

We learn next from Ibn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit (about the 
middle of the 14th centurj') the State 
of Sumutra^ as he calls it, had liecoiiie 
important and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago ; and no doubt it w'as about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied l»y foreigners to 
the whole of tne great island, just as 
Lamori had been ai)]>lied to the same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Ldmln% which was then the State and 
port habitually visited by ships from 
India. We see that the name wiis so 
applied early in the following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1420-30, and who (ails 
Uie island ShamiitJiera. Fra Maiiro, 
who derived much inforiiiution from 
Conti, in his famous World-Map, (Utlls 
the island /so/a Stain otra or Tairrobane. 
The confusion with Taj/robartc lasted 


hen the Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir laas tlie leading 
State upon the coast, and certainly no 
State Imoum as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued Ui exist, even in decay, is 
objure. The A fn, fj noted below, refers 
to the “ ])ort of Sumatra,” but this may 
have been liosed on old information. 
Yalentijn .seems to recognise the exist- 
ence oi* a place called Samudra or 
Samotdara^ though it is not entered in 
his map. A funiou.M mystic theologian 
who flourished under the great King 
of Achin, Iskandar Mudo, and died in 
1630, bore the name of Shainsuddin 
Shamatrani, which seems to point to 
a place called Shaumtra as his birth- 
place. And a distinct mention of ** the 
island of Sainatra ” as named from ** a 
city of this nurthem part” occurs in 
the tioi-dimni ** Voyage which Juan 
Serano made when he fled from 
Malacca” in 1612, published by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley at the end of his 
translation of Barbosa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coast, says ; ** I drew towms the south 
and south-east direction, and reached 
to another country and city which is 
called Samgtra,” and so on. Now this 
indicates the position in which the city 


of Sumatra must really have been, if 
it continued to exist. But, tliough tliis 
passage is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unless, indeed, the 
plunder was the other way ; for tlu iv 
IS reason to lielieve that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. 

There is, however, u like intimation 
in a curious letter resjiecting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written fnjiii 
Li.slKUi in 1515, by a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the .same i)robalil\ 
who jmblislied a Portuguese versum ot 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502) and 
who shows oji extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. He .say- ■ 
“The greatest island is that calle<l lo 
Marco Polo thi! Venetian Java Minor, 
and at present it is culled Sumotra 
from a |iort of the said island ” (see in 
iJr (rubfntatisy ViuijU. Ital. 391). 

It is ])robable that before the Portu- 
guese e)>och the adjoining Stales of 
rasei and Sumatra hud become united. 
Mr. 0. Pliillips, of the (VuiMilar Servu '* 
in Cliiim, was gwd enough to send to 
one of the pre.seiit writers, when en- 
gaged on Marco P(do, u cony cd an old 
Chinese chart showing tne northern 
coast of the island, and this shoved 
the town of Sumatra {Simantaln). It 
seemed tci lie placed in the Gulf of 
Pasei, and very near where Paaei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account “of alaiut A.l>. 1413” accoin- 
{laiiied the map. This w'as funda- 
mentally tlie same as that qirt>ted 
bidow from Groeneveldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river called 
Talu-mangkin (qu. Telu-Sainawe ?). 
curious passage also wdll be found 
iMilow, extracted by the late M- 
Pauthier from the gre^it Chinese 
Imperial GeograpJtijy which alludes to 
the disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. . 

We are quite unable to undersUnd 
the doubts that have been thrown 
upon the derivation of the name, 
given to the island by foreigners, fmtd 
that of the kingdom of which we have 
lieen speaking fsee the letter quote 
above irora the hijdragen). 

1208.-“ So you most know that when you 
leave the Kinffdom of Baama J 

come to another Kingdom called 
on the sane Island.”— if iww Polo, Bk. 
oh. 10. 


Ldmlrl 

near Adiln) lies' the edantry^ 
and beyono that Bwhaod Vlla» ^kioh 


a l^.-“J^nd it gtoUtrfc 
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A dopendenoy of Java.*'— in 
KUiuty i. 71. 

c. 1323. — “In this same island, towards 
the south, is another -Kingdom by name 
Bnmoltn., in which is a singular generation 
of people. — Odoric, in Cathay, &c., i. 277. 

c. 1346.—“. . . after a voyage of 25 days 
wo arrived at the island of Jav'a " (t e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Huraatra). 
“ . . We thu.s mode our entrance into 

the capital, that is to say into the city of 
Smnuthra. It i-*) largo and handsome, and 
is encompassed with a wall and towers of 
timber.” — Ibn Jiatuta, iv. 228-230. 

1416. — “ Sumatra fSu-mon-ta-la] This 
country ia situated on the great road of 
western trade. When a ship leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and gue.'^ with n fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sea-coast 
called Ta-lu-man ; and anchoring here and 
going south-east for about 10 II (3 miles) 
une arrives at the said (ilace. 

“This country has no walled city. Tboro 
is a large brook running out into the sea, 
with two tides every day ; the waves at the 
mouth of it are very high, and ships con- 
tinually founder there. . . .’'—Chinese work, 
quoted by Orv^neveldt, p. 85. 

c. 1430. — “He aftorward-s went to a fine 
city of the island Taprobaiui, which island 
is called by the natives Sciamuthera.”— 
Covti, in Jtulia in X Vtli. Cent., 9. 

1459.— “Isoltt Siamotra.”— /’m Mauro. 
1498. — “, . . Gamatarra is of the Chris- 
tians ; it is distant from ('alicut u voyage 
of 30 days with a good wind."— A‘o<»»jro, 109. 

1510. — “Wherefore wo took « junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider.” — I arthema, 228. 

1522.— “ . . . We loft the island of Timor, 
and entered upon the great soa oallod Lunt 
Chidol, and taking a west-south-west course, 
we left to the right and the north, for fear 
of the Portugese, the island of Zuiliatra, 
anciently called Toprobanu ; also Pegu, 
Beugala, Urizssa, Cheliin (see KLING) whore 
are the Malabars, subjects of the King of 
Vanlnga.” — Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 159. 
1672.— 

** Dizem, que desta terra, co' us possantes 
Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 
A nobre ilha Samatra, quo jd d'antes 
Juntas ambus a gente antigua viu : 
Chersoneso foi ditu, e das prestantes 
Yeas d'ouro, que a terra produzio, 

Aurea por epith4to Ihe ajuntaram 
Alguns que fosse Ophir imaginardm.” 

VamOes, x. 124. 

By Burton : 

** From this Peninsula, they say, the soa 
parted with puiasout waves, and eutenng 
tore 

Sumtra’i noble island, wont tb be 
jdned to the Main as seen by men of yore. 
Twas oallhd Chersonese, ana such degree 
it gained by earth that gelded ^Iden ore, 
th^ gave a golden epithet to toe ground : 
Some M who fancy Ophir here was found.” 


0 . 1590.— “The tabdd (t.e. civet) which i 
brought from the harbour town of 
from the territory of Aohin, goes by the 
name of Srimatra zahdd, (chfin as bandar-i 
B&matrll az mu^Siat^i A chin awurdand, 
B&matrfiigoyand).” — Am, Blo^mann, i. 79, 
(urig. i. 93). [And see a reference to L&nri in 
Ain., ed. Jarrett, iii. 48.] 

1612.-— “It is related that Raja ^oArr- 
ul-Nairi (see 8ABNAU) was a sovereign of 
groat iM)wer, and on hearing that Samgfhu. 
was a lino and floiirishinglund he said to 
his warriors — which of you will take the 
liajah of Samadra ? " — Sijara Mulayu^ in 
J. Ind. Archip. v. 316. 

c. “ Bou-men-t’ala est situde au sud- 
ouesi de Tchen-tchiug (la Cochin Chint) . . . 
jusqu'h. la fin du regne de Tching-ttTu (in 
142.5), ce rni ne oessa d’envoyer son tribut 
k In cour. Pendant les ann<Ses weiM (1573- 
1615) ce royaiime se partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau se uoinma A-tchi. . . . Par 
suite on ii'en ontendit plus parler.” — Qrafide 
Geog. Jmpirialr, quoted by Pauthier, Marc 

Pol, 567. 
b.— 

SUMATRA, H. Sudden squalls, 
precisely aiicb as are de.scribed by 
Lockyer and the others below, and 
whicli are common in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatia, are called by this 
name. 

1616. — “ ... it bofel that the galliot of 
Miguel de Mnoedo was lost on the Ilha 
Grande of Malacu ('^), where he had come 
to anchor, when a Bamatra arose that 
drove him on the island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she earned were saved .” — BocarrOf 
Df.cada, 626. 

1711. — “Frequent squalls . . . these are 
often accompanied with Thunder and Light- 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Bumatras, because they always 
meet with them on the Coasts of this 
Island.”— AocAyrr, 56. 

1726. — “At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad ; for though 
the opposite shore on Bumatra is very low, 
yet it moy easily be seen on a clear Da}’, 
which is the Reason that the Soa is always 
as smooth os a Mill-wnd, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldom 
come without Lightning, Thunder, and 
Rain, and though they come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
exceeding an Hour.” — A, Hamilton, ii. 79, 
[ed. 1744]. 

1848.— “Bumatraf, or squalls from tha 
S. Westward, are often experionoed in the 
S.W. Monsoon. . . . BomatTM generally 
come off the land during the first part of 
the night, and are sometimes sudden and 
severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
ligbtmW, aud rain."— iTors&ifyA, ed. 1841^ 
ii. 216. 
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[SUMJAO, V. This is projierly the 
imp. of the II. verb mmjhnnd^ ‘tocaiwe 
to Know, wtirii, correct, ' usnallv with 
the implication of pliysical coercion. 
Other examples of a similar formation 
will he fouiiQ under PUCEEROW. 

[1826. — “. . . in Ihii cii*.*- tho\ 
thomselvo-s to siunjao, tbo riufeinlnnt.'* — 
l*<xndumn(i Ihu-t^ ed. 1S73, ii. 170.J 


[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay hlou- 
iiig-tuhe, l‘y mean.s of 1 x 111011 arrows, 
often ]»oi.som-d, are dischargt*d. The 
we;i])Oii is disciisM'd under SARBA* 
TANE. The word is Malav .sa/a/dMa, 
ju'operly ‘a narrow thing,' from .s-aiaya/, 
‘marrow, strait.’ There is an elaborate 
account of it, with illusliations, in 
Lih(i Jioth^ Niitiirs of Sarairti]: mitJ Hr. 
K. Borneo, ii. 184 AKo see Srott.^ 

Malayan IVorcU, 104 5 o/y 

fc. 1630. — “ Bempitans. ” 8oc under 

UPAS. 

[1811.— “In advanciiip:, tho BUmpitan is 
carried at the iiioiith and elevated, and tin y 
will discharge at least five arMws t<» me 
compared with a musket ” — firo,>U, .n 
Karmtivt of Events ni Borneo om! 
i. ‘261. 

[1883.— “Their (the Hamanps’) weapon is 
tbo BUinpitail, a blow -gun, from uhioli 
twisonod arrows are cx|»elki(J.”— Ihrd, 
Thx, Holden Chertonear, 16.] 

8UNDA, n.]). The western mid 
most niountmiKUis part of the i.shind 
of Java, in which a language different 
from the ])ro]>er Javaiie-se is s}>olveii, 
and the jieople have many diflerence.s 
of manner.?, indicating distinction of 
race. In the lOth century, Java and 
Hunda being fiften distinguished, a 
coininon inijiresHion greiv up that they 
were separate islands ; and they are so 
represented in some tii.i}i.s of the 16th 
centiuy, just as some medieval iua]».s, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation hetweeii 
England and ScotWd. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of thcii’ country. 
The Dutch call them Sunclafiese 
^Soendanezeii). The Suiida country 
18 considerea to extend from the 
extreme western point of the island 
to Cheribon, i.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
in the Sunw country, and held its 
^ound longer than in Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to 


their own ]>art of the island. From 
thi.? oonntry the sea hetw^eeii Siunatni 
and Java g(»t fr<un Europeans the iianu* 
of the Straits of Sumla. Geograpliers 
haxe also called the great cliaiii of 
isl.iiids from Sumatia to Timor “the 
Siinda Island".” 

[Ml. Wliili-way add": “There was 
.inntlier Suuda lu'ai' (Joa, hut aho\c 
the (dial", uliere ail (»ll"|inilg of tlic 
Viiaxaii.igara familx ruled. It w.i 
founded at the 1‘iui of llie IGlli ctu 
liirx, and lu tlie IStli tlie Pnrtugiu*Sf 
had luiuli to do with it, till Ti|'jn»u 
j Sult.iii ahsiirhed it, and the i uln 
I l»eeame a I’ort uglle'se ]H‘l!."IOUel ."J 


1M6 - “ Aud hioing pa-sed Saniriliira 
towanls .Imvm tlicre h the isliiud oi BundB, 
in wliii-h there i" much goml pepper, iiml it 
has a king over it. who they "iiv de"iris to 
•iorve the Kiutr of J’tjrtiitrid. ’ Thex 
thence lu.'inx "lines to ( 'lurui,"— /eoAcwf, 1 !Hj, 


I ir*2t' — Duarte Coellin in a ‘'tup, alone 
with the gideot and a loist, Wfjit mlo lli'- 
I port of C^unda. which n at tlie end of tlu’ 
I island of t'aui.itni.on a "oiiarati* large ixl.ind. 
in whudi grows a great ijUantitx of exei llmt 
]>op]iH3r. and of winch then* i" a great tr.ittn' 
from this port ti> t'hina, this heing in faiM 
Ihc most imjiort.'int merehaiuli/.e exportcil 
thence. The eoantiy is \ery ahiindnnl in 

I irovivion^!, and neh in grovo" of trees, .'i ml 
ifis (iveellent waU'r, and is pt'opleil wdli 
Moors who have a Moonsli king oxer tlioin, ' 
— (W/ai, ill. 112. 

— “ Of the land of .Jana xve make twt' 
iMliind.s, one hofx)re the other, lying "'e^t and 
east as if liotli on one parallel. . . . hid the 
Jaos themselves <lo not reckon two islainh 
of Jaott, Imt one only, of tho length that 
has boon stated . . . ahont a third in length 
of this island toxvnrds tho xx'OHt constitutes 
Sunda, of W’hich W'e have now to sjsjak. 
I’bo natives of tluit part consider thoir 
country to he an islana divided from .luiift 
by a nver, littlo known to our navigators, 
called by them Chiiimo or Chonano, which 
cuts oflF right from the son,* nil that third 
part of the land in such a way that when 
these nntive.s dofino the limits of Jalm they 
my that on tho wost it i.s Imundod hy the 
Island of Bunda, and separnted from it hy 
iliis river CUnamo, and on the oast hy the 
isluiid of Bale, and that on the north they 
have tho island of Madura, and on the *ontn 
tho nnexplorod sea. . . &c. — Burros, iv. 
i. 12. 

3554.— “The information we have of ^is 
port of Calajm, which is the same as ^lUnMi 
and of another fwrt called Boraa, these two 
being 16 leagues one from the other, una 


*••... hiun rlo . . . que corU do mar 
aquelle terqo de tsrm." ... We tr«i not^(^u«te 
sure liow to translate Ctawfurd renders : ^ „ 

(river) intersects the whole island ftpom sea to sm, 
which seems very ftee. But It is true, jjve 
said, that several old maps show Jbve and Bana 
thus divided from sea to sea. 
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lx)th undor ono King, is to the effect that 
the supply of pepper ono year with another 
will be XXX thousand quintals,* that is to 
say, XX thousand in one year, and x thonnand 
the next year ; also that it is very good 
pepper, as good ns that of Mnlauur, and 
it is ])urehasfd with cloths of CJnniUiyn, 
Bongalln, and Chovouiundcl — ^1. 
in iSithiddi'ox, *111. 

Ihfid. — “ Sonda, vn IsoUi do’ .vlori appresso 
In co'^m di-llii (tirna.”— (W, in 

itaniHsio, iii. 

c. ]r) 70 .- 

“ Os Sundas c Makios con pimentn, 

(’on niassn, c nci/ ricos Bandniic/cs, 

(’oni roujtn c droga ( 'iiiiiliaiii a opulonta, 

K coin cra\<i os longlii<iu(»s Mnlumiozes." 

dpKV J},. ih' Ahdura. 

15118. — Linscliutcn does nof rec()gniiv the 
two islands. To him Sundn is only n place 
in Java . — 

“ . . . tlicrc is n strn i^; lit or narrow p-assago 
betweciit) Sttmotvu and called the 

atpiight of Sunda of a i/.uuo so cnllod, 
lying not far from thence within the He of 
Jana. . . . 'I’he itnncij'uli hiiuoii iii tho Hand 
is Sunda (’ala pa, t whereof the straight 
boaroLh tho name ; in this place of Suda 
there is much Popper."— p. 111. 

SUNDERBUNDS. ii p. The tv«dl- 

Icnowii uniiieof llietivicl of 
creeks aiifl channel.^, .suaiiij>y islaurl.s, 
aiifl jungles, tvhieli constitutes tluat 
I»att of tile, Gcaiiges Della nearest the 
sea. The limits of the region so-called 
are the mouth of the Hoogl\ on the 
west, and that of t,he Megmi (/>. of the 
coiuliiiiefl gmit Ganges and Hrahnia- 
jnitra) un the east, a width of ahont 
220 miles. The name ap]iear.s not to 
liuve luieii triiced in old native docu- 
ments of any kind, and heme its real 
form and etyniulogy remain uncertain. 
Bundara-vuna^ ‘ l»e,'iutitul forest’; 
Sundari-vamij or -hnii, ‘forest of the 
Sundarl tree ’ ; Chandra -hmiy and 

Chandra-band^ ‘ moon-forest ’ or ‘moon- 
embankment ’ ; Chanda-bhanday the 
name of an old tribe of .siilt-makers ; I 
Chandra dlp-bari from a large zeniiiidary 
called Ohandra-dii) in tbe Bakerganj I 
district at tbe eastern extremity of the 
Sunderbunds ; these are all suggestions 
that have been made. Whatever be 
the true etymology, we doubt if it is 
to be sought in mndara or sundarl. 
[As to the derivation from the Sundarl 
tree which is perhaps most usually 

* Apparently 80, (XK) quintals evetv two yeart. 
t Sunda Kalapa was the same as Jacatra, on the 
Bite of which the Dutch founded Batavia In 1019. 

t These are mentioned in a copper tablet in- 
Hcriptlon of a.D. 1180 ; see Bloekmawt, oa quoted 
foniier on, p. iZ20. 


acce.pted, Mr. Beveridge (ilfaw, of 
Bakaryavjy 24, 167, 32) remarks that 
this tree is by no means common ini 
jn;in\ parts of tbe Bakargaiij Bimdei'^ 
bundri ; In* suggests that the word 
means ‘lH*antiful wood’ and was 
possibly gi\eii )»y tbe, Brahmans.] 
The name ha.s never (except in one 
<inolatjon below) been in English 
mouths, or in English jiopuliir ortho- 
giapby, Soo7nierhumh, but Sunderbunds^ 
wliieli ini]»lies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original snndra or chandray not 
sundnra. And going back to wdiat we 
conjecture may be an early occurrence 
of tbe name in two Dutch writers, 
we, find tins confirmed. These two 
wi-iters, it w ill be seen, liotli speak of a 
tanions Sandery, or Santryy Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and we should be, more 
l>o»itive in onr identification were itliot 
that 111 Van der Bioucke’s map (1660) 
wldeb wa.s ]m)>lislie,d in Valeniijn’s Eas/. 
Indies (1726) tins Sandery h^U'cst is 
shown on the urd side of the Hoogly 
R., in fact ahoiit due w’est of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
marked as Basunderiy located near the 
exit into tbe Hooglv of W'bat represents 
tlio old Saraswati ll., wdiich enters tbe 
former at Sankrril, not far below the 
Botanii'al Gardtuis, and 5 or 6 miles 
below Fort William. This has led 
Mr. Bloclimann to identify the Sanderi 
Bosch vvitli the old Maliall Basandhari 
wlue,h appears in tbe Ain as belonging 
to the Sivtur of Sulimunribrid {Gladwin's 
Ayeeny li. 207, oriy. i. 407 ; Jarretty ii. 
140; Blorhm. im J.A.S.JJ. xlii. pt. i, 
p. 232), and wbicli formed one of the 
original “xxiv. Perguimas.”^ Un- 
doubtedly this is tbe Basanderi of V. 
den Bnuwke’s map ; but it seems 

i iossible that some confusion between 
lasandcri and Bosch Sandery (which 
would be Sandarbnn in the veniacuiar) 
may have led the map-maker to mis- 
place the latter. We should gather 
fiom Schulz + that he passed the 
Forest of Sandry about a Dutch mile 
below Sankiul, which he mentions. 
But his statement is so nearly identical 
with that in Yalentijn that we appre- 

B^ndhan ih bImo mentioned by Mr. James 
Grant (1786) in hie View of (he Revewuea of Bengal, 
as the Pergunna of Belia-huaaendry ; and by A. 
Hamilton au a place on the DamQdar, producing 
much good BUgur(Fi/tft Keport.p. 406 ; A. Hem. 11.4). 
It would seem to have been the present Pergunna 
of Balia, some 18 or 14 miles west of the northern 
part of Calcutta. See Hunter'e Bengal Qas. 1. 806. 

t Bo called in the German version which 'we 
use ; but In the Dutch original he is Sekouttn, 
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hend they have no wtparaie value. 
Valentijn. in an earlier pa^ like 
Bernier, describes the Suude rounds as 
the resort of the Arakan pirates, but 
does not give a name (p. 169). 

1661.— “We got under sail again" (just 
after meeting the Arakan pirates) “ in the 
morning early, and went (lost the Forest of 
Santov. MO styled because (as has lieeti 
credibly related) Alexander the Great with 
his mighty army wa.H hindered by the strong 
rush m the ebb and 6cKid at this place, from 
advancing further, and therefore hud to turn 
back to Macedonia."— nu/r<T Schulz^ 155. 

c. 1666. — “And thence it is " (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, Ac.) “ that at present 
there are seen in the mouth of the (Janf/M, 
mu many fine Isles quite deserted, a Inch 
were formerly well fieoplod, and where no 
other Inhabitants are found but wild Iteost^, 
and especially Tygers." — liemtrr^ K T. 5J ; 
[ed. Corutahlf, 442]. 

1726. — “This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander the Groat, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindostaiuiers 
or Persians, SuUhaan hkmdrr^ and in their 
historians Ukmdfr iMulruruain, was . . . 
they can show you the exact place whore 
King Porus held his court. The natives 
will prate much of this matter ; for example, 
that in front of the Sandiiiii- Wood (^SufUMn^ 
ZiofcA, which we show in the map, and 
which they call properly after him Jsirnderir) 
he was stop^iea by the groat and rushing 
atreams."— I afenttjn^ v. 1/9. 

1728.—“ But your petitioners did not 
arrive off BnndOTbiuid Wood till four in 
the evening, whore they rowed backward 
and forward for six days ; with which lalHiur 
and want of provisions three of the {louple 
died." — Prtitton of Sdirik Mahmud .1 and 

olktriy toOovr. of Ft. St. Geo., in Wlvedrr^ 
iii. 41. 

1764.—“ On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst the 
Boats were at Kerma in Boondorhoiul, a 
little before daybreak, Captain Kuos artsMj 
and ordered the Ibidoe to put off with the 
BndgOrOW. . . .’'—Native Letter regarding 
A/um«r if Captain John Homt by a Native 
Crew. In Long, 883. This instance is an 
•zoeptiou to the general remark made above 
that the English popular orthography has 
always been Sunder, and not Soouder-buruU. 

1786. — “ If the Jelinghy be navigable we 
shall soon be in Calcutta ; if not, we must 
pass a second time through the Bundar- 
IMUlf." — Letter of Sir W. Joneg, in Life, ii. 
83. 

,. “A portion of the Bundorlmzida 
... tar the most part oversowed by the 
tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo 
name at Ghudartmad, signifying mounds, 
or offspring of tiie moon."— yaines Grant, 
in App. to JOport, p. 260. In a note 
Mr. Grant notaoes the derivation from “ Soon- 
dery wood," and “Soonder-ben," ‘beautiful 
wood,' and prooeeds: “Bnt we adhere to 
our own etymology rather . . . above all, 
b eoa u ie Uw richest and greatest port of 


the Bunderbniidf is still oomprised in the 
ancient Zemindarry pergunnoh of Ckunder 
deep, or lunar territory." 

1792. —“ Many of these lands, what is 
called the Bundrn bnnde, and others at ths 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe the 
history of Bengal, was formerly well in- 
habited."— /’orrM^, r. to Mergui, Pref. p. 5. 

1793. — "That part of the delta bordering 
on the sea, is eomposod of a labynnth of 
rivers and creeks, . . . this tract known b^’ 
the name of the W(K>dM, or Bunderhunds, u 
in extent o<iual to the pnnciiiality of Wale* " 
— Kennell, Mem. of Map of Jlxnd., 3rd ed., 
p. 359. 

18f>3.— “The Hcencry, too, exceeded hm 
ex}»octations ; the terrible forest solitude of 
the Bunderhunds was full of interest to on 
Eurofieaii imagination.”— i. 38. 


[SUNGAB, .s. Pi*rs mnga, mng, ‘a 
utone ’ A rude Rtonc breaHtwork, such 
as IS coiiiiiK'nly erected for defence by 
the AirTdih uiid other trilies on the 
Indian N W. frontier. • The word hai 
iiou come into general niiliUiry use, and 
has lK‘en adopted in tlie S. African war. 

[1857 — “. . . breastworks of wcH>d und 
stone (murc/tn and MAA resfMM'tively). . . .” 
— Ret lew, Jour tail oj Migfmn, 127. 

[19(X). — “ C^onspicuous lUllgmn are con- 
structed to draw Ibo enemy H fire.”— Pw«i«er 
Mail, March 16. J 

The saine word seems to Ik* used in 
the Hill.s in the sense of a rude MiKslen 
bridge Bii|»|H»rted by stone piers, iiseti 
for cnissing a torrent. 

[ 1833 .-“ Across a deep ravinh . . ■ hU 
Lordship erected a neat laBgnh, or mouie 
tain bndgo of pines." — Mundy, Pm am 
Pencil Sketi lies, ed. 1858, p. 117. 

[1871. — “A fungha bridge is formed a^ 
fonows: on either side the river piers of 
rubble roHMonry, laced with cross-lieams of 
timlier, are built up ; and intt> these am 
inserted stout |K)leM, one above the other in 
Hiioceiwively projecting tiers, the inlersticeB 
lietween the latter Iniiiig filled up with croj^ 
beams," kc. — Harcnurt, Ilimaiayan iHeiridt 
of Kooloo, p. 67 teq,~\ 


BUKaTABA, B. Pew. 

Die name of a kind of orangti, prolaiwy 
Toiu Cintra. See under OBANGE » 
I notation reArding the fruit of Cintra, 
roin Ahulfeaa. 

c. 1528.-“ The Biagtarth . . • 
niit. ... In onlour and appearance it 
ike the citron f Fdmio), but the skin of to 
ruit is smooth.*' — Bab^, 828. 

0 . 1690.-“Sirkar Bilhet is vfTJ 
ainoua. . . . Here grows a 
ailed Boontant (idatora) in oploar like w 
range, but of an oblong form. Ayskb ^ 
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•Oladw^in, ii. 10 ; [JarreU (ii. 124) writei 

1798.— “The people of this oountiy have 
iuhnitely more reason to be proud of their 
oranpes, which appear to mo to he very 
superior to those of Bilhet, and probably 
inneod are not surpassed by anv in the I 
world. Tho} aro bore on lied Santnla, which j 
I tako to be n corniption of Bengterrah, 
the name by which a similar species of 
'<>ranj?e js knr»wn in the Upper Hrovinees of 
India.”- Kivk'fiati k’k's Nepaidt 129. 

1835. — “'Phe roost delicious oranges have 
been procured here. 'Phe rind is hue and 
thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives call 
them ‘ cintra. ’ "—Watulcrings of a Pilgrim , 
ii. 99. 

SITNN, 9. Bcng. and Hind. «m, 
from Ski. mnu ; the fibre- of the Crota- 
laria juncea, L. (N O. Leguminosae) ; 
•often called Bengal, or Country, liein]». 
It is of rourse in no way kindred to 
true hemp, exec] it in its economic, iise. 
In the following passage from the Ain 
the refereuee is to the Hihurus cana- 
hiniist (see Watt, Kcon. Vid. ii. 697). 

fc. IfiftO. — “Hemp prows in clustora like a 
nosegay. . . . One species boars a flower 
like the cotton-shrub, and this is called in 
llindostan, It makes a very soft 

rope.”— J i/fra, by (Jhidwn, ii. 89 ; in liluch- 
minn (i. 87) ] 

18118.— “Sunn ... a jilant the Viark of 
W'hich is used as hemp, and is usually suwn 
-around cotton fields.’’ — Playfair, Taleef-o 
iS/iereff, 96. 

[8UNNEE, SOONNEE, a. Ar. 

mwil, which is really a Pers. form 
■and stands for that which is expressed 
bv the Ar. Ahlu's-Sunnah, ‘the pewle 
o^ the Path,’ a ‘Traditionist.’ The 
term applied to the lai^e Mahfun- 
inedan sect who acknowledge the first 
four KhalTfahs to have been the right- 
ful descendants of the Prophet, and 
are thus opposed to the SlieealLB. The 
latter are much less numerous than the 
former, the projjortion being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, 
15 millions Shiahs to 146 millions of 
Sunnis. 

[c. 1690.— “The Mahommedans (of Kash- 
mir) are partly Sunnieii and otbew of the 
fleets of Aly and Noorbukhshy ; and they 
are frequently engaged in wore with each 
other.*' — if by Gladwin, ii. 126; ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 3o2. 

[1828.-“ The other two . . . are Bpn^, 
as the Turks and Moghol. *—P. delta Valle, 
Hak. Boc. i. 162. 

[1812.—“ A fellow told me with the gravest 
face, tlmt a lion ^ thair own oountry would 


never hurt a Bhfl^ . . . but would always 
devour a Bunni.^’— Aforur, Jafumey Arough 
Pertta, 62.] 

SUNNUD, B. Hind, from Ar. 
mnad. A diidoma, jiatent, or deed of 
grant by the government of office, 

S rivilege, or right. The corresponding 
kt.— H. is iidmna. 

f( 1690. — “A pni»er authenticated by 
projier Kignatures is called a gunnud. . . • 
—A iieni, by (Padwin, i. 214 ; ed. Blodmann, 
i. 259.] 

1758.— “They likewise brought sunnudi, 
or the comrnisHion for the nabobship."— Orsis, 
Hbt., ed. 1803, ii. 284. 

1759.— “That your Petitioners, being the 
Bramins, &c. . , . were permitted by Sun- 
nud from the President and Council to 
collect daily alms from each shop or doocan 
(Doocaun) of this place, at 5 cowries per 
diem.'*— In Long, 184. 

177B.— “ If the path to aud from a House 
... be in the Territories of another Person, 
that Person, who always hath passed to and 
fro, shall continue to do so, the other Person 
aforesaid, though he hath a Right of 
Property in the Ground, and hath an at- 
tested Bunnud thereof, shall not have 
Authority to cause him any I-«et or Molesta- 
tion."— Aa/W, Vodf, 100-101. 

1799._“I enclose you sunnuds for pen- 
sion for the Eilladax of Chittledroog."— 
WdliHgton, i. 46. 

1800.— ‘ ‘ 1 wished to have traced the noture 
of landed property in Soondah ... by a 
chain of Bunnudg up to the 8th century."— 
*S7r T. Munro, in ‘-^49, 

1809. — “ This Bunnud is the foundation of 
nil the rights and privileges annexed to a 
Jngoer (Jaghser).’’— ATctrriwgtowV Analyaw, 
ii. 410. 

BTJirrAsEE, B. Skt. aannydsl^ lit. 
‘one who resigns, or abandons,’ scil. 
‘wordly affairs’; a Hindu religious 
mendicant. The name of^ SuiinyAses 
was ajqilicd familiarly in Bengal, 
j c. 1760-75, to a body of banditti claim- 
ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
who, in the Interval between the decay 
of the imperial authority and the 
regular establishment of our own, had 
their head-quarters in the foresst-tracts 
at the foot of the Himalaya. From 
these they used to issue periodically 
in large bodies, plundering and levy- 
ing exactions far and wide, and return- 
ing to their asylum in the junde 
when threatened with pursuit. In 
the days of Naw&b Mir Kfisim ’All 
(1760-64) they were bold enough to 
plunder the city of Dacca; and in 
1766 the great geographer Japes 
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Remiell, in an enrdunter with a large 
body of them iii the territory of Koch 
(see GOOCH) Bihar, was nearly cut to 

{ jieces. Keiinell himself, live years 
ater, was employed earrv out a 
project ^^hJ(■h iie lind fonnefl f(»r the 
supjiressioij of these bands, and did s(» 
apparently ■with what was considered 
at the time to be sucre.Hs, though ue 
find the dejiredators still s]»oken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 

fc. 200 A.D. — “Having thus j»erfornit‘<‘l 
religious act!' in a forest during tlie thin! 
portion of ins life, let him Injcome a 
Sannyasi for the fourth pnrticjii of it, 
atiandoning nil Bensual affection."— 
ri. 33 

(c. 13P0. — “The fourth ]ieriod ia Saiin- 
yaaa, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing enn Huriiii«s . . . 
Such a jicraon Ilia Majesty c.ilN Sannyasi.' 
— Ain, ©d. Jan eft, iii. 27ft | 

1616. — “Sunt niitent Banasses npud ilhk^ 
Brachmaner* i|ui(luni, Himctinioniiu' opinionc 
bahentes, ab hoininuin Hcilic<.‘t coiiHoitio 
setiioti in Molitudirio degentea et nonniiiaiua 
totO nudi cor[ius in publicu prodcuntcM."-- 
Jarruy Th*\. i. 063. 

1626. — “Soiiio (an vnlenrned kind) rire 
called Sannasai." — J’unlias, 

MO. 


wuiindod. ... 1 waa put in a J’alnnkeeii, 
and Morrison made an atUick <in the Knomy 
and cut most of thoni to Piuce.s, J mus udw 
in a moat ahucking Condition indeed, heiiij^ 
[ deprivetl tif the Tae of I Kith niy Anns, , . . 
I n cut of a Sjtlile (ru ) had cut through my 
right ShouldiT Itone, and hod me ojhmi foV 
; nearly a Ftnit down the Hack, cutting t)in>’ 
I and Mounding aonie of niv Biha. J had 
I hcsulea a Cut fui the loft fUlKm wh*!*' tool; 
[ tif! the MuMculur iHirt of the breadth of a 
I ilutid, n Still) III I lie Arm, and a liirge Cut 
j on the head. , , MS. Letter from ./fl/s- . 
I Jl'hiiA/, lid. Aiigiiat 30, in ikimscksium of le 

j griiiKl.-on Majtii 

i 1767.— “A bod\ of ,‘.000 Binnasses 
.lately entered the Sinjir Sarong lomitiv, 
j tlie f'housdar sent twn comjuinu' i f Srj.<.\., 
I after them, under t)u- coninian.l of a st r 
I jeiint . . . the Binnasses 'loo'! thoii ground, 
ami after the Sepo\-. biol hre<l awai tin ir 
aliilhUUltloii, fell till ihein, killed itnd 
I Wounded m.ir 80, ami juit the n't to Might 
I . . .' Letti r to I'l’.nilt'xt nt J-'t. Williiii,', 
from T/ioiuiu Chtfj at /‘tUnK, dd. 

I April 2^‘, in / itm/, p. 

I 1773.— “ \'ou Mill hear <•( great di<- 
' lurbuiuca (onuiiitted b\ the SinasBies. 

! Mamionng rmkeeis, who aiinii<ill\ infest the 
ppivinces jibiuif this tune of the \ear, m 
' pilgrimage to Juggeriuiut, going in hodu'' 
I of 1000 ami KomotimoM even 10.00<) men.’' 

Li'tter of Warmi liagUinjr^ dd. hebru.iii J, 
j »n t/Zcii/. 1 2S2, 

I ,, “ At this time Me have fi\i‘ baft.o 


ICfil.— “The Sanyaiyi are people vlio 
set the world and Morldly |oys, U" thev 
suy, on one side. The-io ii:e in<iee<l more 
rireciHO ami strict in thiur lives than the 
foregoing.* 21. 

1674.— “Saniade, or Baniasi, is u dignu\ 
greater than that of Kings. ’ — Eumi tj 
tSonjui, Afia port. ii. 711. 

1726. — “The Ban-yas^s are men who, 
forwiking the M^nrld and all its fruits, lie 
take themselves to a lory strict and rutired 
manner of life."— VultnttjUf ('hunt. Tf*. 

1766.— “'l*he Banashy Kunuin- (jiart of 
the Mime Tribe which jilumlcred Haecn in 
Comini Ally’s Time*) wort in amis to the 
nnmlior of 7 or HOO at the Tune J wuh 
surveying Jkuir (a small J’rovince near 
Boutan), and had taken and jilundered the 
Capital of that iiuuio within a few ('oss d 
my route. ... 1 came iiji with MorriHoii 
immediately after he liud defeated the 
Baaaahys in a pitched Buttle. . . . Our 
Escorte, which were a few HorMi, rcale off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Kabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Mrirrison escufied 
unhurt, Richards, my Bnither officer, re- 
oeived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off ; my Anuenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Ke|M>y Adjutant much 

* ThU affair is alluded to In one of the oxtimcts 
tn/Afnff (p. 842 ): “Agreed . . . that the Fkkieni 
Who were made iitisonera at the retaking Of Daoca 
may be employed aa Coolies In the re|silr of Uie 
Factory."— /YoQgi. o/Councilal Ft. H'Uium, Dee. 6, 


lioii' of Si'iHiys in juirMut of them."- ik'. 
do., Mulch 31, in fVZio/, i 2W. 

1771. — “ The lust(ir> of these people h 
curiiiU'. . . . 'I’hey . . , roie contmiuliy 
from place to plate, recruiting their niiiuber'i 
with tlie heiillluust children they con sle.il 
. Thus tlioy are the stoutest ami ni"'‘t 
active men in India. . . . Such Jire the 
BeSASBies, the gypsu'S of Hindostan.''— bo- 
do., tld. August 'J!i, ill fiVro/, 303-1. Sue 
the Bumu vol , also pp. 284, 296-7-8, 311:1. 


1826. — “Being IcKiked upon Mith uii cmI 
eye by many |Kirsons in society, J proteiuic'i 
to bewail iiiy brother’s Uiss, and gave oi»t 
my iiituntioii of lieubmiiig a Bunyosse, and 
retiring from the wi/rld." — J*nnU«rttng Jloitf 


394 ; [ml. 1873, ii. 267 ; also i. 189]. 


SUPABAy Ti ]). Tbe ^ 

very aiicieiii ]K»rl mid city of AVcsteni 
Iiidiu ; ill Kkt. SHr^Hlraktiy* popiilur|y 
Supura. It wii.s ueur Waaui {Pnyaim 
of the. Port uguese — see (1) Ba 8 S 6 in) 7 “ 
whifli was for many centuries the chict 
city of Llie Konkan, wliere the name 
still survives as that of a well-to-oo 
town of 17(X) iiiliabitaiits, the chaimt’j 
by which vessels in former days r eachea 

* Williams JHet. s.v.) gives 
“ UiB naiiiB of a mythical country ! 
rsal enough. Thsra w some ground for , 5 
But thers was snothiir SArjidraJea on tho cos* 
Orissa, ZtTvdpa of Ptolemy. 
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it fnnii till* aea beiiif? now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Mahdbhdriita 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanski-it worLs, as vvll as in « ave in- 
s(n-ii)lioiis at Kail I and Nusik, going 
hack lu tin. Ist and 2iid Lcnturies 
of the ('liiiStian era. Excavations 
ailording interesting P.uddliist relics, 
were iiiade in 1882 l)v Mr. (no’\.*Sii) 
.). M. ('.nnphell (see his interesting 
liotic.e ill JIniiihitif \iv. 314- 

342; AM. 12r)) and Pundit Indraji 
llhagwanlal. The name ot‘ Sii]mru is 
one of those whicli have been plaus- 
ibly connecLed, through Sophh^ the 
C<*]»tic name of India, w it li the 
of Scripture, Some Arab wTiter.s cal) 
It the Sofala of India. 

C. A.i). 80-n0. — “ ToTrtMi 5t ifiTTofna Kard. 
TO K(ifi(va dim riapi»'>dCw»', I'o/tt- 

Trapa^ koX KaWi/iM iruXn . . — Penphis^ 

S 52, od FahrH'ii. 

c. 150.- 

^ovwdpa . . . 

Pod/iucn •JTOTapov t^(3oXat . . . 
Aoryya . . . 

TTorapob ^KliuXal . . . 
tpiroptov Kal dhpa ...” 

YU. i. f. §6. 

c. 460. — “ Tlio King eoiupelling Wijayo 
find his retinue, 700 in niimtjer, to have the 
half of their heads shaved, and having em- 
barked them in ii vessel, sent them adrift 
on the ceeiri. . . . Wijayo himself landed 
at tho jiort of Suppaxaka. , . Thr 
jMaluuranno, by 7'iirnnnr, p. 40. 

c. 500. — “ ^QV<l}clp, V 0* ’ToXe- 

Tipot \l6oij fftti 6 xpvffds, iv — Hesy- 

c/mtu, a.v. 

c. 951. — ‘‘Cities of Hind . . . Kambltvn, 
Subara, Siiidan."— y^h/X/nv, in Ffltot, i. 27. 

A.D. 1095. — “ 'Fho Mah.Mnandallka, tho 
illustrious AnantadOva, tho Emperor of the 
Kohkun (Concan), bus roloasod the toll 
mentioned in this coi»por-grunt given by the 
Sllft,ra.s, in respect of every cart belonging to 
two persons . . which may come into any 
of the ports, Sri SthAnnka (Tana), as well 
as Niigapur, Biirpiraka, Chomuli (Chaul) 
and others, included within tho Konknn 
Fourteen Hundred. . . — Copper- Plate 
(iranty in hid. Antiq. ix. 38. 

c. 1150. — ‘^Siibdra is situated 1^ mile 
from the sea. It is a iKipulous busy town, 
and is considered ono of the ontrepfits of 
India." — Eln'n, in Elfhty i. 85. 

1321.-.-“ There are three places where the 
Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
where they oould live in common. One of 
these is Bupara, where two^ friars might be 
stationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Paroooo (Broach), where two or three might 


abide ; and the third is Columbus (QuUon).”’ 
— Letter of Fr. Jordan us, in Catlcay, &o., 25w* 

0 . IIWO. — “Buf&lah Tndica. Birunio nomi- 
iiatur Sdf&rah. ... I)*, eo nihil coiumemo- 
raiidum intern.’’ — Alnilftdn. iu (JildemeUtei'. 

isy. 

1538. — ‘‘Kent of the ca^ojH’ (Cuebah), of 
Cupara . . . 14,122 /edeus."—i;. Bothdho. 
Tomhuy 175. 

1803. — K.\ tract from a letter dated Camp 
Soopara, March 26, 1803. 

^ “ Wc have just been paying a formal 
visit to Ills liiglmcMs the ]lci^h^^a,'' Ac.— In 
Asnttic Anuuat Itnj. for 1803, ('liiv)i. p. 99. 

1846. — ‘‘Sopara is U largo place in the 
Agasoe mahal, and contains n considerablo 
Mussulman population, as well as Christian 
and Hindoo . . . there is a good deal of 
trade ; ami grain, salt, and garden produce 
arc exported to Cii/crat and Bomhny." — 
J)rsnllonf Aatn, by John ] aupdly Eaq.y 
7'n<ns. ho. (Jeoy. Sue. vii. 140. 


SUPREME COURT. The designa- 
tion of the Eiigltsh Court estiiblishcd 
at Fort William l>y the Kegiilation Act 
of 1773 (13 (Jeo. 111. c. 63), and after- 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the siil)- 
ject of acrimoni ms conti'oversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies wliicl) were closed by 21 
fieo. in. c. 70, which cx])lained and 
defined the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end 
in 1862 W'itli the establishment of the 
‘High Court/ the lameh of wdiieh is 
occupied by barrister jutlges, judges 
from the (hvil Service, and judges 
jii’omoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Charles TI., of 1661, 
gave the Company certain poweis to 
adniimsler the laws of England, and 
that of 1683 lo establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. I. (1726) 

f ave pow'er to estabh.sh at each Presi- 
ency Mayor’s Courts for civil suits, 
with apjieal to tlie Governor and 
Council, and from tliese, in eases in- 
volving more than 1000 paj^odas, to 
the King in Council. The same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason. Courts of Requests were 
established by charter o| Geo. II., 
1753. The Mayor’s Court at Madras 
and Bombax survived till 1797, when 
(by 37 Geo. ‘III. ch. 142) a Recorders 
Court was instituted at each. This 
was superseded at Madras by a Su- 
preme Court in 1801, and at ^mbay 
in 1823. 
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ST7BA, B. Toddy (q-vA i.e. the 
fermented sap of several kinds of 
Im, such 08 coco, palmyra, and wild- 
te. It is the Skt. ffuro, * vinous 
liquor/ which has passed into most of 
the vernaculars. In the first quota- 
tion we certainly have the word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, a])plied hy 
Cosmos to the milk of tlie coco-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
It will be seen that Linsehot-en ajiplies 
sttra in the same way. Bluteaii, 
curiously, calls this a Caffre woi*d. It 
has in fact l>een introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ann. 
Marit. iv 293). 

c. 545. — “The Argcll" (i.e. Rar^it, or 
naXigMla, or coco-nut) “is at first full of 
var}' Hweet water, which the IndianH drink, 
wring it instead of wine. Thin drink culled 
Jthtmco-nriL,* and im exceedingly iileasant." 
— ConuM, in V.uikutj^ &c., clxxvi. 

[1554.—“ Cm." See under AB&ACK. | 

1563. — “They grow two <|unlitiOH of imlni- 
treoj one kind fur the fruit, and the otnur 
to give qua." — </ara<t, f. 67. 

1578.-“ 8m, which iH, au it wen*, n'»e 
motto.’’— ylcoifa, 100. 

1598. — “. . . in that «<irt the )>ot in uhort 
apace ia full of water, which they call Sua, 
and is voiy' pleuaant to drinke, like sweet 
whav, and wmiewbnt lietter."— /.iiisr/tofru, 
101 ; flluk. Boc. ii. 48]. 

1609-10. — “. , . A gooflly country and 
fertile , . . abounding with Date TrooH, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Tarrrr 
(Toddy) or Sure. . . H’. Finch, in 

Purduu, i. 436. 

1643.— “IA ie fis lioire nios uiariniora 
de telle aorte f]U 0 fjeii s’eii falut rprils ne 
ronaennuiBent notre almudie ou iNitteaii : 
Oe breuvuge estoit du sura, qui est dii vin 
fait de palmes.” — Mt>rf/uet, r<n/ayM, 252. 

0 . 1650. — “ Nor could they drink either 
Wine, or Buy, or Btrung Water, by roiuum 
of the great ImfiuBts which he laid iqum 
theni."— TaiJenn'^-r, E.T. ii. 86: led. Jhtf/, 
i. 343]. 

1653.— “Les Portugais api>e1ent ce ton' 
ou vin dea Indea, Boue . . . dq cette liqueur 
le Binge, et la grande chauuo-vouriB . . . 
Bont extremement amateuni, auBBi bien que 
loB IndieuB MaiuiulmanB {m), PaniiB, et quel- 
que tribuB d’Indou. , . .’’ — JJr ia huulUiyc- 
le-OoHz, ed. 1657, 263. 

BUBAT. n.p. In English use the 
name of inis cit^ is accented SurAtt’ 
but the name is in native writing and 
parlance flenerally S&r&t. In the ./fin, 
liowever ^e below), it is written BUrai ; 

* 'Po 7X5 perhaps la Tam. lanJui, ‘ cooi^nut.’ 


also in SddtA Ufaiulnl (p. 106). Biirai 
was taken by Akbar in 157^ haWug 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Maliommedan kingnom of Guzeral. 
An Englisli factory was first estah- 
lislied in 1608-9, which was fur imm* 
than half a century the chief setile- 
inent iif the English Company m 
Continental India. 7’be transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bumb.'iy tcxik place m 
1687. 

We do not know the origin of tin- 
name. Various lep'iid.*^ on the sub- 
ject arc giMui in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Oamplieirb Ijinnhty Huzcttta' (vi»l. ii.j, 
but none of tlicm liave any jiroltn- 
bility. The ancient Indian Saunishtni 
was the name of the Peninsula (*t 
Qu/erat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime ]»ari of it. I’liis laltci 
name and count i\ i*, rcjircscnted 1>\ 
the diHcrcuilv H]»elt ami ]»ronounc(*(i 
Sdmth (m*c AUBATH). Sir lbiir\ 
Elliot ami bis editor have rep«*atc(ll\ 
stated the opinion that the name** an* 
ideiiti<*iil. Tims. “Tin* names ‘Surat ’ 
and ‘ Surat h ' are identical, both being 
derived fr<»m the Sankrit SmAuhtra. 
but a.s they belong to different pbui' 
a distinction in s]M*lling has Itecn 
maintained. ‘Surat’ is tlie city; 
* Sural li’ is u jmhtt or di.stri<‘t I't 
Kattiwar, of which Jumigarb is tin* 
chief town ” {Elliot^ v. 350 ; six* also 
197). Also: “ The Sanskrit SnrdAitrn 
and Gvrjjara survive in the lutxlcni 
names Surat and Guzernt, and liowever 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con- 
ceive that Surat w as not in Sun'wlitra 
nor Quzerat in Uurjjara. All evi 
deuce goes to prove that the old and 
modem names a] if died to the same 
places. Th us Pudemy’s Sunutreiif coin- 
pri.Hes Surat. ...” ( Dowson (?) ‘* 

369). Til is last statement seeiiis d's- 
tinctly erroneous. Surat is in I’tolciny fi 
AipiKTf^ not in SupoirTpijn), whi(di rejnv- 
seiils, like Baurashtro, the peiiiiis‘jl4- 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connection between the 
naiiies, or the resemblance w'os acci- 
dental. It is possible tliat continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name implying its teing the place oi 
fiassage to SaurtUhtra or Sorath. 

Surat ia not a place of any antiquit} . 
There are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen- 
tury, in paasages of uncertain vmue in 
certain native writers. But it 
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came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about tbe very end of the 16th 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
-Gopi by name, is stated to have 
CBtablialied himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. Tlie way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Barbosa previous to 1610 shows that 
the rise of its ])rosperity nnist have 
been rapid. 

[Surat ill Enf,diflh slang is equivalent 
to the French Rafiot, in the sense of 
‘no great shakes,’ an adulterated 
article of inferior rpnility {Barrere^ 8.V. 
liajwi). This j)eiha]>s was accounted 
for by the fact that “ niilil lately the 
character of Indian col-ton in ilu' 
Liverpool market stood very 1(‘W, and 
the name ^SuraU^^ the description 
under which the cotton of this pro- 
vince is still included, was a byword 
4111(1 a general term contempt” 
{Berar Gazetteer, 226 «'(?.)•] 

1610. — “Don Afonso" (de Noronha, ne- 
hew of Alboquenjuo) “ in the storm not 
nowing whither they wont, entered the 
<Tulf of Cambuy, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of ^unrate. Trying to save thoui- 
solves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso.”— 
Cornu, ii. 29. 

1516. — “Having passed beyond the river 
•of Reynol, on the other side there is a city 
wliich they call (J^urate, jioopled by Moors, 
and close upon the river; they deal there 
in many kinds of wares, and curry on a 
great trade ; for many ships of Mulabur and 
other parts sail thither, and sell what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
-choose. . , .” — Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 280. 

1626. — “The oorjaa (Gorge) of cotton 
-cloths of (puijate, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . *2wfedeas."—Lembra»fa, 46. 

1528. — “Heytor do Silveira put to sea 
■again, scouring the Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with Are and sword, by sea and 
land ; and he made an onslaught on ^urrate 
and Roynel, great cities on the sea-coast, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the ^leople fled, they being tradersjind 
without a garrison. . . .” — Correa, iii. 277. 

■ 1553. — “Thence he proceeded to the liar 
of the river Tapty, above which stood two 
•cities the most notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Surat, 3 lei^uos from the 
mouth, and the other Reiner, on the oppo- 
site side of the river and half a league from 
the bank. ... The latter wojj the most 
aumptuouH in buildings and civilisation, in- 
habiWl by warlike people, all of ^ them 
Moors inured to maritime war, and it was 
from this city that most of tbe foists and 
•hips of the King of Cambay’s fleet wwe 
furnished. Burnt again was inhabited by 
an UBWorlike people whom they call Bim- 
.yam, folk given to meohanio crafts, ohiafly 


to the business of weaving ootton cloths.*'— 
Burros, IV. iv. 8. 

1554.^“ So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got ashore, and started for 
Suirat.'’--Siai 'AH, p. 83. 

1.573.— “Next day the Emperor went to 
inspect the fortress. . . During his in- 
spection some large mortars and ^ns 
attracted his attention. 1’huse mortars bore 
the name of Hulaimdni, from the name of 
Sulaimitu Sulbin of Turkey. When he made 
liih attempt to conquer the ports of Gujartft, 
ho sent those . . . with a large army by 
sea. As the Turks . . . were obliged to 
return, thoy left these mortars. . . . The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore, until 
Khuditwand Khlin built the fort of Surat, 
when ho plscod them in the fort. The one 
which ho left in the country of Sliirath sras 
taken to fort of J uii/igarh by the ruler 
of that country.” — Tabak&t-i-Ahbarl, in 
Elliot, v. 350. 

c. 1590. — “Bllrat is among famous ports 
The river I'aptl nms hard by, nud at seven 
coss distance joins the salt sea. Runlr on 
the other side of the river is now a port 
dependent on Sllrat, but was furmorlv a 
big city. The ports of Khundevl and Balsar 
are also annexed to Sllrat. Fruit, and 
especially the anan&B, is abundant. . . . 
The sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
Furs, have made thoir dwelling here ; they 
revere tbe Zhand a. id Pazhand and erect 
their dakhmas (or places for exposing the 
dea(l). . . . Through tbe carelessness of tbe 
agents of Government and the commandants 
of the troops (sifHilt-mldr&n, Sip^ Selar), a 
considerable tract of this Birkur is at present 
in tbe hands of the Frank, c.g. Daman. 
Sanjan (St. John’s), Tliraprir, Mfthim, and 
Bosai (see (1 ) Bassein), that are both cities 
and forts.” — Ain, orig. i. 488 ; [ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 243]. 

[1615. — “To the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Hoe . . . those in Zuratt." — Foster, 
Jitters, iii, 196. J 

1638.— “ Within a League of the Rood 
we entred into the River upon which Surat 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gardens, 
with pleasant Country-houses, whiA being 
all white, a colour which it seems the 
Indians arc much in love with, afford 
a noble prospect amidst the greenneM 
whereby they nre encompassed. But the 
River, which is the Taptr ... is so shallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 I'un can hardly come into it. — 
Afandelslo, p. 12- 

J09O, __ ‘'Bnratt is reckon’d the most 
fam’d Emporium of the /adwa Empire, 
where all Commodities are vendible. . . . 
And the River is ve^ commodious for tbe 
Importation of Foreign G^s, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and^untry Boats.”— 218. 

2779 , “There is some report that ho 

(Gen. Goddard) is gone to ^r^-SoD^ 

. . but the truth of this Ood knows. — 
Seir Mut»q. iii. 828. 
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SITBATH, inin-e projH'rly Sdrath, 
and Sdreth, n.]i. Tlii& name is the 
legitimate nifnlern furm and rejnv- 
sentative of tin* aiieiout Indian Sttu- 
rduhfra and (Iivek names 

which apjdied to wliat we now call 
the Kattywar Peninsula, hut espeeially 
to the fertile ]»lains on tlie sea-e<tast. 
[“ Sunislitva, tlie land of the Sus, 
aftei wards Sansknl i/,e(l int«» San- 
rashlra the (hiodlv hand, ]>reserves its 
name in Sorath tlu- suuthern ]»art of 
KathiuMida. The name appears as 
Snrdtikfrti in ihe MuhohlHirntu and { 
Paiiinrh Ittiiitfpdthn, m Uudrad.iman’s I 
(a.I). ITjO) and Skandiigupta’s (a.i>. 4 & 6 ) ! 
Oirnar iiiM iijitMUs, and in se\eral i 
Valahhi i opper-jilales. Its Prakrit! 
form apjiears as Surdfhd in the Niisik : 
iiLsen]>lion of Gotamiputra (a.d. 15 U) ■ 
and in later Prakrit as Surnththa in 
the Tirthukalpn of Jinajira-hluisuri of! 
the 13 th or 14 th century. Its earliest { 
foreign mention is perhajis StralKi’sj 
Saraoiitus and Plinis (datura''' 
(Bomitay (JaztiUrr^ i. jil. i. 6 )]. The 
renmrkahle dls^o^er^ of one of tlr* ' 
great in«eripiion.s of A^ika (n.c. 2 r» 0 ) ; 
on a rock at (hrniir, near Junagaih in 
Saurushlra, ‘■hows that the dominion 
of that great S 4 »\ereign, wieme eajiilal 
was at Pataliputra or , 

Patna, extended to this distant shore. 
The apjdkatjoii of the nmdern form 
Sflrath or Sorath lias Naned in extent, i 
It IS now the name of (»iie of the hair ! 
jtrdjitH or distnets intti whnh the 
I>eninsula is ilivided for ]tolitital 
purjKises, ejieli of ilie.se jtrdnlH con- 
taining a nunilter of smull States, and 
lieing ]»arlly managed, partly con- | 
trolled hy a Political A-ssisUmt. Sorath I 
occnpie.s the .scaith- western portion, 
emhracing an area of f ),220 sip inilwi. 

C. A.L. fiO-90. — TaiW-its rd fim-tt- 
ytia rji (rtvoftl^ovra 'Afiipia KoXttrai, 

rii bt irapa6a\dffffia ^vpatrr p-qvri." — l^eri- 
p/UM, g 41 . 

c. 150.- 

“ T^vpaffrprfyyjt, • * * 

JlapSd^rjpM k 6 \ii . , , 
hvpdffrpa Kjjpjf . . , 
yioif&y\taaaor ipurdpiov , . 

Ptolemy, VIl. i. 2 - 3 . 

,, ndXti' 7! fUy rapd rb Xotrdi' 

fUpot roe ’]y6ov iraira uroXetrai KOivin fUy 

ffcU Ti wfplrby KiLy$i KdXiror . . . Ivpaa- 

/dtrf. 66. 


c. .54.5. — “ ’Kto'ii' oi’y rd \ap.irpb. t/xiebpi^ 
rijs Taera, ^lySor, 'Up^o^d, Kq\- 

\tdya, l,ifiu)p, ij MaX^, ir^yre ipiropia 
fidWoyra t 6 v^irtpi." — Casiaas, lib. m. 
Those iiiinio.<i tuny he uiterprotod us Sind, 
Sorath, Calyan, Choul {'), Malabar. 

c. 640.- “ Km (iiiiltaut le roynunie de 
la-fii (Vulliihln), il tit 500 U k loiust, 
et urrivii uu reyiiiune de Son-la-trli'a (Sou 
rachtra). . . . CoTiune ce r(),\auuio m- 
j tnuivc s\ir le elminni df l:i ixier oci-kIciiI.iIc, 

I t4Mis It'S hidiiliuis pnititent dos iivuiiUicfi ^ 

ijii oOre III iiier ; ih se Inri-ut uii i t 

a un ci>ninien‘i dtehiinne " — II niuni-TiiHanj^ 
m /V/. liniidtlf, , Ml. l»»l-16.5. 

].51() “ J'assm^ iliH nt\ jind ftrlloumc' 

ttie Mc.i {oust, yii (■(•me 1«» iiniitbc'r 
mIiicIi ii.i- also a fjinni port, iinJ is imIIkI 

^tirati Mangalor,* und hu.’'e, as .n ihc- 
other, put in iniiny xcssrls- df Mulah.-n tup 
horses, irniiii, cloths, and eotlotis. ;iri<l inr 
vr^^ct.ihlfs .'iiid other goisis iti Jridiii, 

arirl iJiei hrmir hither eocu-niits, .lui:iir,i 
(Ja^geryk which is suj;:ir that thei iii.ike 
drink ot. eiiierj, wax, curdaMioins, nndrviTv 
other kind of .spu i*, a trade ui which i/nat 
gain IS Miade in a short time ” — liurhvmt, m 

/dO; I. f 

1.570. -- Nee (jiidtatidM of this date uiidtr 

i »rccediMi' article, in which Uah the imruc^ 
(urat and SQrath. (Kcur. 

15''!.- ‘‘After lus second defeat Mnzjdhir 
(iiijaruti retie.ited 1)\ way of C'liaiii|ian r, 
Itirpnr, and .Jhalawar, to the country "i 
Burath. and restird at the town of (ioiutil, 
l‘J in)> from the fort of .lun.4i:arh. . . . H** 
ir*»'e a lae of MohmtoLs and a jeviulleii 
dajr^'^or to .\miti Khan (Ihori, rale*- "I 
Burath, and so won his support.” -TnhnkiU- 
i-AiUt,,, in AV/i< i. l37-4yH. 

c. 1 .500. — ‘ ‘ Sirea r Surat (BOrath) 
formerly un uidejiondont txjrritory , tlio 
chief wiia ol the Ulielolo trilie, and ot'in* 
nmiidud 50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 in- 
fantry. Its leiif'lh from the jjort of tlhoceli 
(Gogb) to the jKjrl of Aramroy (.4rf2//e<'d 
ineii.sureH 12:5 n«r; und the breadth freia 
Sindehar {SmlhUr), m the jxirt of Diu, >■» 
a disUiiiee of 72 io»e." ~ Ayrrn, t)y fr/ddif'", 
li. 73 ; |ud. Jarrell, li. 243J. 

1616.-“ 7 Boret, the chief city, ix called 
Jatutijai . il IM hut u little Prr>vinco, 'ci 
very rich; it lyes ujion Oumriii ; it hidh 
the (leeun to the South.’’— Trcry, od. lGh.», 

I i> 351. 

SUEKUKDA, 8. Hind, sarktiudd, 
[Ski. w/ro, ‘reed-grass,’ kduda^ 
section’]. The name of a very hm 
reed-gras.s, Sarcharum Sarn^ Roxu-i 
perha])S also applied to ^ccharum 
procerum, Roxh. These glasses uro 
often tall enough iy the river^"® 
plains of Eastern Bengal greatly to 
overtoji a tall man standing ip 

• Mangalore (q.v.) on thja the 

oaUed Mangalor to dtatInguMh it fron toe 

well'known Maugaior of Oansra. 
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liowda on the hack of a tall elephant. 
It is from the upper part of the 
Hower-heariiig stalk of surhunda that 
sirky (q-v.) is derived. A most in- 
telligent visitor 1(> India was led into 
a curious mistake ahout tin? name of 
this grass l>y some olticial, who ought 
to have known better. We .,iu>te the 
iiassago, — -’s story al)out t lie iiuiin 
r»rancii of a rivrr <‘iiaiimd jirohably 
rt'sts on no bet ter foiindalion. 

1871). — “As T flvDVO yostenlay with , 

1 ji'.kerl him if he kni‘W the seieiititic name 
of the tiill frrass which ] lieiird eallorl tigor- 
grass at Ahniertaliail, uml vhich is verj 
uliimfliint here (about liatiore). I think it 
is II siuihann)!, Imt am not iiuito suni. 
‘ No,’ he fMi.iil, ‘1)111 the |ii‘ 0 |*h‘ in the neigli- 
hoiirhood call it Sikunder’a Graas, us they 
ft ill call the main hranch of a river 
‘ Sikander’s channel.’ Strange, i" it not - 
how that great individuality looms through 
histc)ry .” — tJyauf oj mt Jntfitin 

Juiirnt'ii, 105 . 

SURPOOSE, s. IVis. sar-posh^ 
‘bead-cover,’ [vhicli again becomes 
coiTLijiti'd into our T<n'ho<nih (tiirbfi.sh)^ 
and ^T<(rhni,dP of tbc wandering 
llritoTil A cover, as ul a basin, dish, 
hooka-bowl, &c. 

18*29. — “Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smoko; a thief having jmrloincd 
your silver chelam (i^oo GHILLuM) and 
Burpoose.’'— Afr/a. of NV< ii. 1.59. 


8UBBINJAUM, s. Pers. aar- 
aiijwmj lit. ‘ begiiiiiing-eiiding.’ Used 
in India for ‘apparatus,’ ‘goods and 
chattels,’ and the like. Hut in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
a]>plication t(* grants of land, or rather 
a.ssignmenLs of nneiiiie, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of li'oo])s for service ; to civil officers 
I for fh-' maintenance of their state ; or 
lot cluiiitablf j)ur])oses, 

[182.’$. --“It was by .'undent T discovered 
Iht! dcod for this tenure (for the support 
of lrooi>s), which is tornifd Beriojam. The 
J’lmdil of I)har sliowcd some alarm ; at 
wliieh I smiled, and told him th.'it his muster 
had now the best tonuro in Iniliii. . . 
J/fiAWw, Ct-htraf Jmfnt, ‘2rid od. i. 103.] 

[1877. -“tTovornnient . . . did not accede 
to the ruconimeiidation of tlie political ugont 
imniodiately to coiiliseate }iis saringazn, (f 
territories.” — JUfrx. (Jutfinc, Jf i/ Yum m an 
huhiin J'orl, i. 166.] 

SUBBINJAUMBE, OBAM, s. 

Hind. tjnJm-mrKiHjihm , Ski. ‘a 

village,’ and narunjclvi (see BURBIN- 
JAUM); exjilained in the quotation. 

1767. — “Gram-serenjammee, or pooms 
and pykes .stationed in every village of the 
province to aasist the farmers in the colJee- 
tion.s, and to watch the villages and the 
crop-< on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for all thefts within the villugo they 
belong to . . . (Us.) 1,5-1,521 : 14.” — 
Jlt-rmue Arrountit of Burdtoan. In Long^ 

507. 


SUBBAPUBDA, s. Pers. sard- 
jHirdn. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAUT). 


1404.—“ Ami round thi.- navilum .stood an 
eiKlosuro, ns it were, of a town or castle 
uiado of silk of many coIoiuk, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it outside and in- 
side, and with polos insido to hold it up. 

. . . And there was a gateway of groat 
height forming an arch, with doors within 
and without made in the same fashion as 
the wall . . . and above the gateway a 
Bipiare tower with battlements : however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, the said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much more exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure they call Zala- 

CVawjo, B. oxvi. 

c. 1590.— “The BardpordaJi was made in 
former times of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to be made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its ap- 
pearance and usefulness.”— A l», I. 54. 

[1839.— “The camp contained numerous 
encloBureB of iwrapiirdahB or oan^ 
skreens. . . Af/minstonc, Cauoul, 2na 
ed. i. 101.] 


SUBBOW, SEBOW, &c., s. Hind. 
aardn. A bi", odd, awkward-looking 
juilclope ill flic Himfilaya, ‘.something 
ill a]>]>caraiice between a jackass and 
a Tahir* (Tehr or Him. wild goat). — 
Gol. Markham in Jerdm. It is Nemor- 
hmdus biihalimy Jerdon ; [N. hahalmmy 
Blanford {Mamvuilia^ 513)]. 

SUBWAUN, s. Hind, from Pers. 
sdrwdn, sdrhdn^ from mr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-man. 

[lo28.— “. . . camels roaring and blubber- 
ing, and resisting every effort, soothing or 
forcible, of their BBrwailB to induce them 
to embark.” — Mandy^ Pen attd PencU 
Bketchesy ed. 1858, p. l85.] 

1844.—“. . . armed SiirwBJiB, or camel- 
drivers.”— 6^. G. of Sir C. Eapier, 93. 


SUTLEDUE, n.p. The most 
easterly of the Five Rivers of the 
Punjab, the meat tributaries of the 
Indus. Hina. Satlajy with certain 
variations in spelling and pronunda- 
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tion. It is in Skt. Satadru^ * flowing 
in a hundred channels/ Suiudru^ 
SiUudrif Sitadnif &c., and is the 
So/MiApof, Zapdipos, or 2La6i6prit of 
Ptolemy, the Sydriis (or Hetudnu) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 

c. 1020. — *'The Sultan . . . oroMied in 
safety the Sfhdn (Indus), Jolam, ChandrtQia, 
UbrtT (lUvl), Bah (Bfyith), and Sataldur. 

. . — Al-'Utbiy in EUtot^ ii. 41. 

c. 1030. — “They all combine with the 
Batladar below Md]t4Sn, at a place called 
Panjnad, or ‘the junction of the hve 
rivers.”’ — Al'lhrun'i, in i. 48. The 

■aino writer says: “(The name) should l»e 
written Bhataiudr. It is l le name of u 
province in Hind. But I have ascortiiined 
from well-iufomiod i»eoj*le that it should 
be Sataludi, not SiuUaidudr" (sir). — Jfud. 
p. 52. 

c. 1310.— “After crueiiug the Pnnj/ih, or 
five rivers, namely, Sind, dolani, the river 
of Lohilwar, Batliit, and Biyuh. . . 
iruad/, in E//ntf, iii. 34. 

c. 1380.-“ The Multan (Ffroz Shrfh) . . . 
conducted twostreumn into the city from two 
rivers, one from the river .luiiinn, the other 
from the BntleJ.” — TdrU:h-i-f\rv:-ShAJii, in 
Etlioty iii. 300. 

0. 1450.— “In the year 750 H. (1355 a.D ) 
the Multan proceeded to DfbiClptiri and e'en- 
ducted a stream from the nvor Batladar, 
for a distance of 40 i'ta as far as .Jhajur.” — , 
TdrUh-i-MultdruJir •Shdhi, in EUiut^ iv. 8. j 

c. 1582. — “Letters came from liiihore j 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain i 
Mind had crossed the and was 

marching; u|K>n Hiiidlpdr ." — Tahikdi t-AL 
bari, in EUwt^ v. d.’id. 

c. 1590. — “ SHtah Jiikli. In the 8rd 
climate. The length (of this Kabah) from 
Palwal to Ixtdhl&na, which is on the Imiik 
of the river BatlaJ, is 165 Kuroh,” — ^lia, 
orig. i. 513 ; [ed. JarMi, ii. 278J. 

1793. — “Near Moultan they unite again, 
and bear the name of BsUcfe, until lioth 
the substance and name arc lost in the 
Indus." — lifting/ f, Mmioir^ 102. 

In the following jiassage the great 
French geographer has iiiifwed the 
Sutlej : 

1753. — “Les cartes qui ont {irdcddd cellos 
que j'ai oomposdes de TArie, ou de I’lndo 
. . . ne mar(]Uoient aucune riviere entre 
THypharis, ou HvfiOMis, dernier des fleuves 
qui ne reudent dans I'lndus, et lo Gomud, 
qui est le Jantawt de I’Anti^uitd. . . . 
Iftais la marche de Timur a mdiqud dans 
cette intervalle deux rivihres, oelle de 
Kekker et oelle de Fanipdl. Dans un anoien 
itineraire de I’lnde, que Pline nous a coo- 
■ervd, on trouve entre YHyphoM et le 
JamaneB une rivihre sous le nom d'Htildriia 
h dgale dielaiice d’Hypfaasie et de Jomaoea 
et qu'on a tont lieu de prendre pour Kdkkir.*' 
~^D'AnvUl€t p. 47 . 


SUTTEE, B. The rite of widow, 
burning ; »>. the burning of the living 
widow along w'ith the corpse of her 
hualiuud, as ]>ractiaed by ]>eo]de nf 
certain castes among tlie Hindus, und 
eminently by the Rajputs. 

The word is ]>r()perly Skt. safi, ‘a 
gfiod w'oinaii,’ ‘ a true wife/ and thenre 
sjmcially ajqdied, in modern ver- 
iiaculars of Siin.sknt ]MireiiUige, to tlie 
wife W'ho wiw considered to aecoinplish 
the supreme a< t of fidelity bv Haentic- 
ing ber.self on the funeral j/ile of her 
buslsuid. The apjdication of tins 
sulMtaiitive to the suicidal act, in.ste.id 
of the THTStni, i.s European. The 
]iro]H‘r Slct. term for the act ia gaha- 
yanutun^ or ‘ keeping coiiiiMiiiy/ [«i/»o- 
maraua, ‘dying together’].* A very 
hmg series of qiiolutions in illustra- 
tion of the pmctii'e, from elaasical 
tiiiiea dowiiwartl.s, miglit Ik* gi\eiL 
We shall juvaeiit u .sidection. 

We hlionld remark that the word 


(si.fi or si/ffci) doe.s not occur, so fiir 
a.s we know, in any Euro]M*an work 
older than the 17th century. And 
then it only (wdirs in a disguised form 
(sc»e quotation from P. Della V’^allc). 
'The term which he uses is 

]>rol»ahly mo/m'-sriH, winch occurs in 
Skt. Dictionaries (‘a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is usually 
eminent in the c(»rrectneHS of lii** 
transcriptions of Oriental words. This 
conjecture of the interjiretation of 
vmgti is eoiifirnied, and the traveller 
himself justified, hy on entry in Mr. 
Whitworth’s Dictionary of a word 
M(uAi-kiilla used in Canara fora monu- 
ment cuininemoraling a sofi. Kalla is 
stone und mantis imuul-tati. We ha'’** 
not found the term exactly in any 
Kuro|)ean document older tlian Sir 
C. Malet’s letter of 1787, and Sir W. 
Jones’s of the same year fsee below). 

Suttee is a Hrahmanical rite, and 
there is a Sfinskrit ritual in existence 
faee UlasinjUd Judex to the Tanjore 
MSS.y p. 1.35(1). It was introduced into 
Southern India with the Brahman civil- 
isation, and w'as prevalent there chienv 
in the Hrahmanical Kin^om ot 
Vijayanagar, and among the Mahrattas. 
In Malabar, the most primitive parJi 


» But It in worthy of not* that in of 

ill one manner of aooompllahlng t*V*Jiwmce 
ll«l Satla (Skt lolyd, ' IruOi,’ fjoy 
lowMl Bm OrowAnI, H. pfM ^ 

lav. O n uMiup. xxUi. 10. 
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of H. India, the rite is forbidden 
(AndchdranirvMya^ v. 26). The cases 
mentioned by jTeixeira l^low, and in 
the Lettres EdifianteHy occurred at 
Tanjore and Mudnra. A (Mahratta) 
Braiinian at Tanjore told one of the 
])re9ent writers that he had to perform 
comnieniorative funeral ritch for his 
grandfatbei and gnindmotber on the 
same dav, and this indicated that 
his rt’andinotlier had been a mil. 

The practice has nrevailed in various 
regions l»esides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Mas’udT and Ibu Fo^lfin. Ilerodotub | 
(Bk. V. cli. f)) desrrilies it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was iii vogue 
in Tonga and tlie Fiji Islands. It has 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own time, though there accompaiiv- 
inp Hindu rites, and perhaps of fiindii 
origin,— certain ly modified by Hindu 
inifuenee. A full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger’s account 
of the Religion of Sassak in J. hid. 
Arch, ii. 166 ; also see Friedrich’s Bali 
as in noU; preceding. [A large number 
of references to are collected in 

Frazei, J^aumniaa, lii. 198 ncqq.'] 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which oi the two 
wives of Keteus, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Euinenes, 
should perform BUttee. One is re- 
jected as with cliild. Tlie history of 
the other terminates thus ; 

B.c. ai7.— “ Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the household, she wiiR set u|K)n 
the pyre by her own brother, and was re- 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
ended her life ; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the pyre before 
it wus kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and even at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un- 
becoming cry, stirr^ pity indeed in others 
of the spectators, and in some excess of 
eulogy ; not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous end cruel. . . — Diod. 

Sic. hihlioOi. xix. 33-34. 

c. B.C. 30. 

“ Felix Eois lex funeris una mantis ^ 

Quos Aurora suis rubra oolorat ; 
Namqua ubi mortifero jacta est fox ultiina 
leeto 

Uxomm f uiis stat pia turba oomis { 

St oertuuen habet leti, quae riva sequatur 

Conjugium ; pudor eft bob liouiife Bson. 


Ardent viotrices ; et flammae pectora pma- 
bent, 

Imponuntque suis ora perusta viris." 

Lib. iii. xiii, 16-22. 

c. H c. 20. — ‘'He (Aristobulus) says that 
he hud heard from some persons of wives 
burning themselves voluntanly with their 
deceased hiiHliands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom were 
disgraced.” — Stmbo, xv. 62 (E.T. by Ilaviil- 
torn and Falroiur, iii. 112). 

A.i). c. 300. — “ Indi, utomnes ferebarbarl 
uxores plunnins habnnt. Apud eos lex est, 
lit uxor carisHimn cum defunct© marito 
crometur. Hue igitur contondunt inter se 
de amnro viri, et ambitio suinmn cortantium 
ost, ac toHtitiK>nium castitutis, dignam 
morte decorni. Itaijne victrix in habitu 
omutuque pristine juxta cadaver acculiat, 
umploxans illud et deosculans et suppositoa 
ignes prudeiitiao laude contemnens.” — St. 
Jerome, Adoers, Joiyimamini^ in ed. Vallara^ 
ii. 311. 

c. 851. — “ All the Indians burn their dead. 
Serendib is the furihust out of the islands 
dependent upon Indni. .Sometimes when 
they burn the liody of a King, his wives 
cast themselves on the pile, and burn with 
him ; but it is at their choice to abstain." — 
Me! Hand, JMatlun, &c. i. .50. 

c. 1200.—“ Hearing the itnja was dead, the 
ParmUri became a eatl:— dying she said— 
The son *of the Jadavanl will rule the 
country, may my blensiug be on him ! ” — 
CJuind /iardaiy in Jnd. Ant, i. 227. We 
cannot be sure that miti is in the original, os 
this is a condenml version by Mr. Beames. 

1*298.— “Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on the 
pile to V>e burnt, do burn thoinselvos along 
with the iKidios ,” — Marvo l*olo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 17. 

c. 1322.— “The idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention). For when any man dies they 
burn him ; and if he leave a wife they bum 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an she will.”— Grfwi'c, in Catluiy^ Ac., i. 79. 

„ Also in Zampa or Champa : “When 
a married man dies in this country his 
body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to kecji company with her husband in the 
other world also."— //u'rf. 97. 

c. 1328.—“ In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of substance, their 
bodies are burned ; and eke their wives* 
follow them nlivo to the lire, and for the 
sake of worldly glory, and for the love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, bum 
along with them, with os much joy as if 
they wore going to l>e wedded. And those 

* The Mine iioet speaks of B^'sdne, who threw 
herself at Thebes on the burning pUe of her hus- 
band Ckpsneus (I. xv. 21), a story which Palsy 
thinks must have come from some early Indian 
legend. 
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who do this hnvo the hif^hur repute for 
virtue and ]*erfoction among the rest.” — 
Fr. JonUiHus, 20. 

c. 1343. — ‘‘The burning of the wife after 
the death of her husliiind is an net among 
the Indians rocomniendc<l, luit not obliga- 
tory. Jf u widow burns herself, the mcmbor.'j 
of the family get the glory thereof, tiiid the 
fame of hdolity in fulhlhng their duties. 
She who does not give herself iij» to the 
hames put- on coarse raiment ami abides 
with her kindred, wretihed and despised 
for having failed in duty. Ibit she is not 
eompolled to burn herself.” ('J’heie follows 
un interesting .leeount of instuiee-. witno'^sccl 
by the traveller.) llutvln^ ii. ):{'<. 

c. 1430. — ‘Mu Meili.i ver Indifi mortui 
combiinintiir, ciuiiiiue liis, ut pl.inimiin 
vivae uxores . . . iina p)iires\e, pnmt fail 
niatriuajiiii f'lnveiitio. i*ni>r e\ lege uritiir. 
ctiam tjuiie imieu esi. Sumniitur unteiii o1 
abac uxores i]Uviediiiii eo pac'to. lit iiiorte 
funiis suii e\'»nient. is(|ia* h.nid }>.irMis apnd 
oos liftnos «ineitnr . . . -iibiiiisM* igne ii\i»r 
orn.'ition eultu inter tubus tibn iuu-*iiie it 
earitus, «.t ijmu jisalU-nti' more .J.utis rogiiiii 
inagm» eoniitatii eireini. A«lst.it iiiterea 
et aacerdos . . . hortainlo sn.iibuis. < '.iiii 
eireurnierit ilia surplus igmun pr-*j»f mil'- 
gestuiii e^uisisui, \e‘tes*pie cMUUis. I.ito do 
more pnus eorporc. turn Hindotiuin albeiu 
induta, ad evlioriiitionein dieentm in ignom 
prOHllit.” — .V. Cohf', Hi r/ la/. 

Fort. i\ 

c. I.VJO. — “There are in this Kingdom 
(Ibo Dccran) tiiunj lieathei*, natives r»f the 
eountrv, whose t ustom it is that whtn tlie> 
die they art. burnt, and Itioir wives nlong 
with them . ami if these will not do it the} 
remain in disgrace with Jill their kiiidreri. 
And us It ha]U)cii,s oft limes that they are 
unwilling to rio it, their Hrariiiii kinsfolk 
)»orNuarie thorn thereto, and thnr m order 
that Hiieh a tinecusiorn Nhoiild not Ik« broken 
and fall int</ obliiuori .” — Soimunrio d*' 
iu liainusio, i. f. 'SiSf. 

,, “In this country of Camboja . . . 
when the King diOH, tlie lords vobintiirily 
bum themselves, uud ho do the King H wives 
at the oaine timo, and un hIho rlo other 
women on the death of their husbaudH.” — 
Ibid. f. 336. 

1522.—“ They trdd un that in Java M jor 
it won the cUHtom, w|jon one of the chief 
men died, to burn hiN Inaly ; and then bin 
princifia] wife, adorned with garlundn of 
floweni, hoA horflolf (urried in a chair b} 
four men . . . comforting her relntionM, 
who are ufflictod tiecuune ehe ih going to 
bum homolf with the corime of her hualiand 
. . . Miying t<i them, ' I am going thiA even- 
ing to mip with my dear hiuband and to 
aleep with him thiH night.’ . . . After again 
coniKtling them (she) caeti henelf into 
the fire and iff burned. If nhe did not do 
thie aho wonld not be looked upon ai an 
honourable woman, nor b« a faithful wife.” 
— VigaJtUuk^ E.T. by Lard Starntry of A, ^ 154. 

0 . 1565.— Ceeare Federioi notioee the rite 
ae peculiar to the Kingdom of *' BauMOtr ” 
^(■M BXBVAOAB): ^ridi ooie et^e e 


lie.stiali di quellii gontilitA . v.sano imiii.e 
monte iibhrusciaro i ci/rpi rriurti vim 
d’huumini come di donuo nobili ; e m 
I' huomo e maritato, la nioglie •• obligiit.i 
ml abhrusemrsi viva eol eorjH) del uiarito. ’ 
— Orifj. oil. p. 3d. ’J’liiH traveller gives .i 
giHtd account of a Suttee 

l.'»83. — “ In the interior of Tlinddsbin it is 
the custom when ii husband <lios, f<ir lu' 
widow willingl\ iiml (‘heerfuli} to east luTsiit 
into the Manu's (of the funeral ]»ile), although 
■ she TiiJiy not h;ue liied happily with Iniir 
I thvasiouall} love nf lifi' holds her back an-' 

' then her liusliaml’s rcljitionK asMuiible, liph’ 
the pile, ami ]>l:iee her U]i *n it. tlimkin ' 
th.'it thev tlu>rcb\ prcscric the honour -n-l 
' clMrictei i>f the fiiliiih. Hut Hiiice tin 
country h:if| «‘omfj un-lcr Hit ndc "f hi 
gracioiiv MiijostN ('MJi'rJ. iiis’pm'tor- lii.l 
been iippoiiitrd in »*\ei\ «it\ iind di>stiK 
wlio were to watch cart lull} over the-c m - 
ca-scs, to discTiniinale bciween thetu. uu-I i - 
, picicnt aiiv W’lfin.iii b.-uit' f>ir<il>l\ buriif ” 

- |/<"/ I’ll''. Al'nii .'S'niiofi, III fyiiiit, '1 li" 


— ‘‘ -uher sitdils 1 saw "in I 

in!i\ ii-di IS w oiicicrful. When I landed i -i 
Vegiipj-uim) from the \cssfl. I s.iw a pu fn'' 
of kiiidlcd (h'ti’ioal , and at tii.it monieiii .i 
'"unguml bc-iutd.il woinutj w.i- bi.-iigiii 1. 
her jMM.plf <»n u littti, wiili ;i gn at ^onl|^u'' 

‘ of othci Women friends of her-, with gitii 
fe-iivit} shi holding a mirror in Iku Ic' 
harni. and i, lemon in In r right liand, . . . ' 
' -- and so forth, t, /biflu, 1 .s2- . M 


l.'iSn, ‘‘'J’he c'lsit/m of the eoiiiilit'^ 
(.lui/i) IH, that wlietisoioer the King dotll. 
dm, thc\ take tin* both si> dead and hiinu 
It, and preserve the ashes of him, and williin 
hve dll} es next Jifler, the vmucs of tin' s-^n-I 
King so dead, according to the eustonie ami 
vHt* of their e»*mnie\. over} one of thorn g"e 
t<»gether to a place ap)Miinted, iiiul the 
cliiofe of the woiiicn which was noarcst 1" 
liiiii in iiecoiniit, hath a hall in her hninl, 
and throw'oth it from her, ami the [•l.'ei! 
where the ball roHtolli, thilhor they gov nil. 
ami lurne their faces to the Kistward, umi 
every one with a dagger in thoir hand (wdin h 
dagger they rail a erlse (hoc CBEASE)i ntid 
IH Its tduirpe OM u rasor), ntab thomsoluos in 
their ownc bliKal, and fall ii-groiioliiig ‘>n 
their foeoH, ami no oiide their dn}e '.”~7- 
Candtsh, in //alf. iv. 338. Tins iMiswig^ 
refers to HlatnlNingnn at the eaut end uf 
.Ja%'a, wliich till ti Jute date wan HuJgoct to 
Kali, in which «ucli pniotiooH have eontinuon 
to our day. It Aoema probable that tlm 
Hindu riio boro came in eon toot with tlm 
old HoiyiioMian pnicticeHof a like kind, 
prevailed f.ff. in Fiji, quite recently. Tn« 
narrative referred to below under 
whore the victimi wore the elavew of u 
docoaHod queen, point* to the latter origin. 
W. Humboldt thus alludee to similar pafl- 
sAgoM in old Javanese literature : “ Thw wc 
may reckon os one of the finest 
the Brala Tuda, the story how 
when she had sought out her slain **“*'^* 
among the wide-spread heap 
the battlefield. etaU hereelf bv hli dde aith 
a I w («»<i 

whole eeotioiiy pp. 8/-95). 
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[c. 1590. — “ When he (the Hajah of 
Anhani) dies, his principal attendants of 
both sexes vt^luntanly bury thomsolvos alive 
in his grave.”— .4 od. Jarrett, ii. 118.] 

IfjQS. — The usual nooount is given by 
J.hmchntfn, ch. xxwi , with a plate; (Hak. 

*S()c. i. 219]. 

(c. IdlO,— See an jircount in Pinard dr 
l.iHifl, IJnb Soc. 1 . yOl.] 

JdTl. -‘WhcMi I was in India, on tht 
duatii of tin .Nai-ino (see NAIK) of Maduro'. 
a fountry sitnated belwoon tliat of Maknnir 
.lud that of Chorornandcl, 400 wives of his 
burned themsohus along with him.” — 
7V/.'i,Vu, 1 9 

e. 1020.— “ 'J'hc autlmr . . . when in the 
lurritory of the Karnatik . . . arrived in 
oornpany wiili his ftilhor at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Mu<lura), where, aft< i 
;i few days, the ruler died aiul wont to hell 
'I’he chief had 700 wives, and the} all threw 
t ’Muiisolvcs at the same liniu into the fire.” 

M n/>aiiniiiift Shoi'if IlaiKff'i, m EUiot, 
Tii. 1 : 59 . 

lG2y. - “When I asl>cd further if fona- 
was ever used in these oases, they told me 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
iinioug persons of (jnahty, when some one 
had loft n }t»ung and haiKlsoine widow, and 
there was n risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (wlnoh they coj^snlor a groat 
scandal) or of a worse mldaip,*— in such a 
case Uie relations of her hnshand, if they 
wore very striet, would ctimjiel her, even 
against her will, to burn ... a barlMirons 
and cruel law* indeed ' Hut m short, us re- 
garded Giaccunia, no one exc.rcised cither 
c'oinjmlsion or persuasion ; and she did the 
thing of lior own free choice, b >th lier 
kindred and liorself exulting in it, as in an 
act Tiiagriutiinioiis (w'hich in sooth it was) 
and held in high honour among them. And 
when 1 asked about the oriuiiuonts and 
flowers tluit she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a sign of the joyou-sness 
of the Masti [A/asH is what they call a 
Woman wlm gives herself up to bo burnt uptm 
the death of her hu.sband).^' —J*. della r«//r, 
ii. 671 , [Hak. Hoc. ii. 27o, and see ii. 206 

1633 — “The same day, about noon, the 
<iueen’i body was Imrnt without the city, 
■with two and twenty of her female slaves ; 
and wo consider ourselves bound to render 
an exuet account of the biirbaroiis ceremonies 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
wo wore witness to. . . ." — NiVTatiw of a 
Jlutck Afimon to Bali, quoted by Craufurd, 
H. of Jtid. Arch , ii. 244-253, from Pretmt. 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. 

0 . 1650. — “They say that when a woman lio- 
comes a Battee, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise ; 
nay if the husband were in the infernal 
roj^ons, the wife by this means drows him 
from thence and takes him to paradise. . . . 
Moreover the Battee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . . . but she 

3 K 


who becomes not a Battee, and passes her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the fem.alo state. ... It is however 
criminal in force a woman into the lire, and 
equally to prevent hop who voluntarily 
devotes herself."— DabistvLn, ii. 75-76. 

c. ir>59-60. — Tri vernier gives a full account 
of the dilteront manners of tSattee, which he 
had vitncHsed often, and in various parts 
of Jndia, blit does not use the woid. Wo 
extract the following : 

c. J64H — . , thoro fell <if n sudden so 
violent :i 8ho\\or, that lliy IViesta, willing 
to gel out of the ILaiii, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. Hut the Shower 
was so voboiiient, and endured so long, 
that tlie Fire was «juench’d, and the Woman 
was not burn’d. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock’d at one of her Kins- 
men’s Hiiuses, where Father Zm-jn and 
many liollandta'K saw her, looking so gastly 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
scar’d them ; however the pain she ondur’a 
«bd not so far torrifie her, but that throe 
days after, nccompany’d by her Kindred, 
she wont and was burn’d according to her 
tirsi intention.”— Tarmiitr, F.T. ii. 84 ; [ed. 
Jiall, 1 . 219]. 

Again : 

“In most plttCCK upon the (’oast of (Joro- 
niaiidol, the Womon are not burnt with 
their deceas’d llusiiands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Kraiuins make a foot doepor than the tall- 
ness of ibo man and woman. Usually they 
chuso a Himdy jtlace ; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
the hole above half a foot higher than the 
Rurfacc of the ground, 'after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till they believe the 
woman to lie stifl'd.” — Ibul. 171 ; (ed. Bail, 
li. 216]. 

c. 1667.— Bernier also has several highly 
interesting pages on this subject, in his 
“Letter written to M. (Jhapelan, sent from 
ChiruB in Persia." We extract a few sen- 
tences: “(kmcorning the Women that have 
actually burn’d themselves, 1 have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length 1 could endure no more to 
see it, and 1 retain still some horrour when 
1 think oii’t. . . . The Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through the Flames that 
the Fire took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman. ... All this I saw, but observ'd 
not that the Woman was at all disturb’d ; 
yea it was said, that she had been beard to 
pronounce with great force these two words, 
Five, Two, to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans* 
migration, that this was the 6th time she 
had burnt herself with the same Husband, 
and that there remain’d but two tipaes for 
perfection ; os if she had at that time 
Remembrance, or some Prophetical Bpint. 
— IS.T. p. 99 ; [ed. Cotutable, 806 
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1677.— Suttee, de!icri)tod l»y A. Uiissiiig, 
in Vafentijti v. (Crylon) 300. 

1713. — “Co fut cotto ann^o do 1710, quo 
mourut le l*nnuo do Miimva, do iihis do 
nuatre-vingt-itn«! ; nos fomrnoK, on numhre 
ao quaronte sopt, so brftl^ront avec le oorpK 
dll J’riuce. ..." (details follow). /‘frr 
Martin (of the Madura Mi'^i^ion), in l*ett. 
Edif. ed. 1731, tom. xii., j»)i. V£A 

1727. — “I hove aeon sc‘\orjil hiirnod 
Mvoriil Ways. ... I heanl a hUir\ t»f ii 
Lndy that bud roooivcd Aildri*'*scH fnuii u 
(rontlcmiin whf) uftorwnni" desortod her, 
and her Kelotions died i*hortly after the 
Murnof'e . . . and r-s the Firo wiis well 
kindlod . . . Hho espied her former Admirer, 
and Ixjckned him t<j come to hor. When ho 
came she took him in her .Armx, un if aho 
hod a Mind to ombnieu him ; hut lioing 
ntn^ngor tlmn he, ohe earned him into the 
Flamoa in her Anna, whore they were l»oth 
consumed, with the t Viriine of her HunIuuuI." 
— A. Jlaaiittoii, i. 273, lod. 1744, i. 2‘<0'. i 

,, “Tho Country iiUmt (Cttiruttu) • 
being ovonipread with Ptvfnn>.\.n^, the Cum- 
tom of Wives burning tlieniHt>lve» with their 
docoiisod Ilualjanda, is iiKt pnutiHi'd here. 
Before the Muf/u/'a Wur. Mr t'fmufutfi [ 
went one time with his Ordinary (oiurd of | 
S<»ldifrji, to see n young Widovi net thut i 
tr^ical Cutastro|the, hut ho was so smitier • 
with tho Widow X lieaut}, that be sent his i 
Guarda to take her hy Force from her | 
Execiitiuners, an<l ronduoted her U* his 
own Lodgings. They Ined lovingly many 
Years, and hiul severul Chihircn . at length 
ahe died, after he hnd settled in (*ahn/iti, 
hut iiiHtoud of converting her U* (Uirnttiainfif, 
ahe inode him a Froaolyto to /*aotinism, and 
the only fmri of Chrinliamiti that was re 
markahle in him, wua hurying her decently, | 
Olid he huilt a Tomh dver her, where ail hin | 
Life after her Death, be kept the nrinivurMary ; 
Day of her Death hy MRcnticing ii ( '(ick on her 
Tomh, after the I'uqaa Manner." — Hmt. ' 
fed. 1744|, ii. 6 7. [^^'ltll this coni|iare the i 
ourious lines doacnlKid as an KpiUiph on 1 
“Joaeph Townaond, I'llot of th<‘ («unge.s" | 
(5 HOr. NutfS a (Jurnrs, 1 . ItkJ lirij.) J 

1774 .— “ Here (in Bah) not only womcii 
often kill themaelveM, or hiirii with their 
deceased huahanda, hut men also hum in 
honour of their deceuaed maatera." — f'in~ 
rest, r. to X, ftutufu, 170. 

1787. — “Soon after I and my condiift»>r 
had (]uitted tho houno, wo wore infonned 
the rattee (for that is the imme given to 
the fieraon who ao dovot^sa heraolf) hod 
imoaorl. . . ." — Sir ('. Malrt^ in rarhj, 
Tufiem t*f 1821, p. 1 (“ IlindtKi Widows "). 

„ “My Father, aiiid ho (Pundit 
Rhodocaunt), died at tho age of one hun- 
dred years, and my mother, who wna eighty 
years old, l>e<»me a Mtl, and humod her- 
self to expiate sins.”— Letter of Sir IF. 
/musi, in Li/r, ii. 120. 

1702,— “Id the course of roy endenTours 
1 found the p(ior luttte had no relations 
at Poonah.*'— Letter from Sir C. MaUl, in 
Forhe$, Or, Men, ii. 8M ; [2nd ed. ii. 28, 


and .see i. 178, in which tho previous pa.sHu^'o 
IN iiuotedj. 

1808. — “These proceedings (Hindu mar- 
riage coremonieH in (iirAoriit) take place in 
the pre.Hoiicu of a Bnihniin. . . And furthet, 
now the young woman vow« that her affye- 
tioiia shall Ik? fixuil iiituii her Ixird iilimc, 
not only in all this life, hut will follow m 
death, or to the next, that she will rjio, 
tliut she may hiirii with him, thnuigh i.s 
many ininsmignitiona as shall Hocuro tlicir 
jciiiit ininiortal hlis.s. Seven Nuceeasious of 
suttees (a woman se\cn times bom lunl 
hiinniig, thus, oa often) .secure to the loving 
couple n scat ani<»iig the gmlM." — It, Itruu,- 

\m.~ 

“ <> sight of misery ' 

You cannot hoar her cnos . . . their sitnii'! 
In thut wild diss4inance is dn>wi)od , . . 

But in her face you see 

The su|*plieutnin uiia the agonv . . . 

See III luT '‘wcllliig throat the do^sp.'r.itt 
Htroiigth 

'Phat V. ith vain effort struggles vet fm 
life . 

Ho* arms contracted ni*w mi frutllc^' 
atnfe, 

N>'W wildly at full huigtli. 

'Powanls the crowd m \.iin for jut^ 
spre.nl, . , , 

'riuy for« c her on, they hind her to tin' 


In all tho jioom and it" copnum note*', ll'" 
Word suttee does not ihi ui. 

jl*'l.').— "In rtiforcrice to this mark of 
strong attuclirnent ^of Sati for Si\a). 
Hiiahx) widow burning with hor hiisDiiiul 
on tlie funeral pile la called sutee."- H 
JIim/iMNi, 2iid ed li. 2.^. | 

lH*i‘<. - *’ AfUir having bathed in the rivt'r, 
the widow lighted a brand, walked rounfl 
the pile, NOt it on tire, and then nioiiutcil 
cheerfully : tho flame caught .md hla/xid up 
iiiNtuntly , hIic Nttt down, placing the hem 
of the corjwa; mi her lap, and repeulcu 
Novorul lifiioH the viNual form, * Mam, iiam. 
Buttee : Ibim, Kam, Suttee irand»*ri«(/'' 

of a fUlr/niii, i. I*l-lt2 


1 829. — ‘ ' Jirffu/attan A' V/J, 

“A HRf;i;i.ATinN for declaring the i»riK- 
tico of Buttee, or of burning or huryiuK 
alive tho widowH of HindouN, illegal, 
nuniHhahlu hy the ('riruinid IkmrtN. - 
PaaHud hy the f/.-fV. ir. f*., Dec. 4. 

1831t.— “Have you yet hoard in Eiiglttiid 
of the horrors that took place fit 
of that wrotchofl old Runjeot Singh / 
wives, and irvrn slave -girfa were burnt vn 
him ; not a word of romonatratioe 
British Government."— /.r/f'fwyret't' 


1848.-“ It is lamentable to thmk ^ 
>ng after our power was firmly estohli 
il^ngal, wo, groesly negleonpg ^ 
nd pSineet duty of the dvil 
iifTerod the pnwtioes of 
BttM to oontibue unoheoked."-i^»«*«^*' * 
Speech OH (hktM 
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1856. — “The pile of the iiitee is unusually 
large ; heavy cart-wheels are placed ujKin 
it, to which her limbs are buuiid, or sonio- 
times a canopy of nuissive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall. ... It is a 
fatal omen tf) hear the sutee’s gnairi ; there- 
fore as the fire s])rings up from the pile, 
there rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of ‘Victory to Umbft * Viott»ry 
to Ranchor • ' nud tim horn and llu- hard 
rattling (irum sound their loudtMl, until tho 
sacrifice IS consnmod ." — Rds M/RA. ii. i;tr) . 
led. 1878, p. tiitl I 

[1870.-— A case m this your is recorded by 
Chovers, Ind. M>’d. Juri'^pr. 0135.) 

1871. — “t)ur liridul finery of dress and 
feast too often jiroves to be no better than 
tho Hindu \suinau's ‘br.iverj,’ when she 
comes to porforni BUttee. tVfa a/itV/ Muq 
vol. xxiv. 67.5. 

1872. — “La coutuiiic dii .suicide do la 
Satl n’on est i)a.s nn)in.s foil nncicnne, 
puisquo dt'^ja Ics (ir.i- d’Alcxandro la 
troiivcrcnt on u.sagc < he/, uu pcnjdo an 
nioiiis du PonjilLb. l,c jiremicr tcaioigimgo 
brnhinaniiiue «in’on eu troiivo cst colui do 
la iirihnddfcatd «|ui, pcut-i'^tro, rt'inonle tout 
uus.si haut. A loiigine olio ]»arsiit avoir 

proiiro ii I'ari.stocrutK' iinlituiro.’* — 
Harf/if Left Urh'ffiom, de /'Jiid>\ 30. 

SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s. T))c 
old tmde-iiumc of the .suu-.sliig, or 
tripang (q.v.). Jl i.s a corruption of 
llie Bugi (]VIaKas.s;Lr 3 name of tlic 
civulure, mtwdld (see ( Vo/c/'iov/’.s- Mal<ty 
IHct. ; [Scott, Malidjati irords, 107)], 

1783. — “1 have boon told bj several 
Bugges.ses that they sail m their Padua - 
kans to the northern parts of New Hol- 
land ... to gather Swallow (Ihcho de 
Mer), which they sell to tho annual (fhina 
junk at Macassar.’’— /Vms/, <t) Mrnjm, 

83. 

SWALLY, SWALLY ROADS, 
8WALLY MARINE, SWALLY 
HOLE, ii.p. Smwv 7/2, the om-c faiiiiliur 
Tianic of th« roa(l.stead iiorlli of the 
mouth of tlie I'apti, where shijis for 
Surat usually anchored, and discharged 
or took in cargo. It was i)erliHj).s Ar. 
aavmhtlf ‘the shores’ (?). [Others .sug- 
gest Skt. SiiHilayUj ‘aliode of Siva.’] 

[16ir>.— “The Osinnder proving so leaky 
through tho worm through tho foulness of tho 
Hea-wateratSu^ly.’’— Merit, iv. ^2. 
Also see Birdiriiod, Report on Old Rees. 209.] 

1623.— “At tho hoach there was no kind 
of vehicle to bo found ; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Bohall. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for the goods which they continually 
deapatoh for embarkation.”— /*. Valle, 

ii. lira. 

1676. — “As also passing by . . .eight 
ships riding at Surat Kivors Mouth, we 


then came to Bwallj Marine, where were 
flying tho Colours of the I'hree Nations, 
BntjUsU. Freru'h, and hutch . . . who here 
laud .and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion. “— /•'///«•, 82. 

1677 “Thf‘ 22(1 of February 167? from 
Swally hole tho Sbu) was despatched alone.” 
^Ihd. 217. 

1690. — “ In a little time wo happily 
arriv'd at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came U, an Anchor Very near tho Shoar." — 
OempfoH, lf53. 

1727. — “One Season the KinjHsh had 
eight good largo Shi])h riding at Swally 
. . . the Place whore all Goods wore un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation wore there shipp’d oflf.” — 
.1 . Honulton, i. 166 ; [oci 1744 J. 

1S41. — “These arc sometimos called tho 
inner and the outer sands of Bwallow, and 
are both dry at low water.” — Ilorshuryh's 
Jadm iJhrrlurij, od. 1841, i. 474. 

SWAMY, SAMMY, R. This word 
i.s a coiTuplioii of Ski. samniri, ‘ Lord.’ 
It is c.s])cciHlly ii.Mcd iu S. India, in 
two senses : (a) a Hnidii idol, especi- 
ally apjdicd to lliosc of Siva or Subra- 
nianyani ; e.M])ccia11y, a.s Sammy, in 
the dmltM't of the, British soldier. 
Tins conic.s from the usual Tamil 
Iiroiinnmtion sami, (b) The Skt. 
M’ord i.s used hy lliudus as a term of 
resjiectful addre.ss, especially to Brah- 
mans. 

a. — 

17.5.5 — “Towards tho upper end there is 
a dark repository, where they koop thoir 
Bwanune, that is their chief god.” — Ives, 70. 

1794.— “Tho gold might for us uh well 
have boon worshipped m tho ahape of a 
Bawmy at .Juggomaut.” — The Indian, 
Observer, }>. 107. 

1838.- “The Government lately prosonted 
a shawl to a lliiidii idol, and tho Government 
officer . . . was ordered to suponntend the 
delivery of it ... so ho went with the 
shawl in his tonjon, and told the Bramins 
that they might come and take it, for that 
he would not touch it with his fingers to 
present it to a Swamy.” — Letters from 
Jdadrnf 183 

b. - 

1516.— “Those people are commonly called 
Jogues (see JOGEE), and in their own 
8{>oecb they are called ZOBJne, which means 
Servant of God.’’- Barbosa, 99. 

1615.— “Tunc ad sues conversus: Eia 
Brachmanes, imjuit, quid vobis videtur? 
Illi mirabundi nihil praeter Buami, SuaM, 
id ost Domine, Bomino, retulerunt.” — 
Jande, Thes., i. 664. 

SWAMY-HOU8E, SAMMY- 
HOUSE, 8. An idol-templfi, or 
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itofoda. Tlie Sammif-}ioui<*' <»f tlie 
belhi ridge in 1857 will not soon 
lie forgotten. 

1760. — “TTi© French wivalry wore nd- 
viincing l>efore their infantry nud it wu*. 
the intontion of Collinud that hii own should 
wait until they came in a line with the 
flank-fire of the fieid-pieres of the Swamy- 
houae."— in. 44iJ. 

182t^. — ‘'Here t<Ki a little detached 
8 wame«-hOUSe (or t-ha]>e1) uith a lamp 
}iiiniin(? ijefore a little idul.”— .V* of t’»h 
Moniilaiit, 

ISriJ. — “ We met Wilhy at tin* aflxaiieed 
IMHt, the ‘ Sammy House/ within yar<N 
of the linstir>n. It a eunou-. place f-a 
throe lirotherx t(» meet in. The xie» 
charmiu):'. I)elhi i** as pre(*n a-- an emerald 
lust no«, and the .luimna Musjid imi Palace 
aro Imautiful objects, th<»uirli held l.\ 


1863 — (llanpos). “There is still one 
other phenomenon. . . . I'nisis the existoneo 
of Q preat dupre8.sion, or hole, in the middle 
<»f the Itay of Kendal, known in the cImrtiiaH 
the 'Bwatcll of No ( i round/ ’’—/-V i (/H jixoM, 
OH Jln-fnt Chaugfs m thv liflUi of the 
Jour, (ifttl. StiC,, A up. IStJI}. 

; 1S77. — (Indus), “This is the fanunis 

i Swatch of no proiui<l where the lead falls 
! at once into liiK) fattuuiis."- litriinn, SuhI 
lirnotrd, ‘J1 . 

iis:> - “Me (Caj.t in ISlO) 

des( rihe- the retnarkaMc phenomcnr)ti af 
the hc.'td (if the May of Hcnpal. simii.ir tn 
that rejuirlcd li\ i'apt.iiii Scll>v oil tla 
I month-' of the Indus, cjillcd ‘ the llwatch "f 
I 111 * trrouiid.' Jt is II dci-ji chnmn, 'i}>en lo 
sc.iward and \er> steep on ilu* nortli wiat 
face, with no sciundiiips nl 2.V) fatlinnis,’ — 

; Mtn Ihoui, M<i4i. of Jiulmn li".] 


infidels. ” — /.itf-m >ri itt, n (iinit.q tin Noz/f >,t : 
liy ll^rv* H tinu'lftf p ll‘J. 

[SWABIY JEWELRY, H. A kn. l 

of gold and «?il\cr pwcln, made 
rliieHv at 'rriidiiiin|i(ilv, in Kiuopcati ! 
shajM'-* covered with grotesijur niuho ! 
Idgicul figures. | 

( 18 K 0 , — “ In the characteristic SwamI j 
Work of the .Vladrts Presidency tin. orna- i 
mentation consisU of figures <if the Puninic 
P^kIm in high relief, cither beaten <»ut from 
the aiirface, or atrixofl to it, whether by 
Koldonnp, or wedpinp, oi scrowinp them 
on.”— Induttr, ArU, 152. j ; 

SWAMT-PAOODA. s. A . ..m ! 

formerly current at Madras; jiinhahly j 
ho called from the figure ot un idol mi 
it. Milhurn giv(« KX) Sv:nmif JUufodiiK 

110 Star PagodaH. A “f//r#r 
pagtida" waa a iiuiuc given to a gold 
coin heariiic on the obverse (In* etligt 
of ('henna Ke.^wain Swami (a title of j 
Krishna) and on the reverse I.,;ikshnn 
and Hukinini (C.P.II.). 

SWATCH, K. Tins is u marine i 
term which jdoliahly has varimts a]». 
]>lications hevond liidian limit.s. Put 
the only two iiistaiices of its applica- 
tion are both Indian, viz. “l.lie Swatch' 
of No Ground," or elliptically “The 
Swatch,” marked in all the charts just 
off the (ianges Della, and a ajmee liear- 
ing the mine name, and prolwthly 
pnxiiiced by analogous tidal action, off 
the Indus Delta. [The M'fird is not 
to lie fouqd in Hniyth, Sailai^i Word- 
hook."] 

1726. — In Valontijn'M first map of Bongal, 
though no name is applied there ia a space 
marked '*no ground with 60 ream (fathoms T) 
of line.” 


[SWEET APPLE, An Angh. 

liuii.iii (oiniptiKii ot slfdjtlutly Mlic 
Iniit I't Sna,* (In* Musk Melon, Fr 
1‘oliron i'ticurlntn mo^rjuifn (sn* 

CUSTARD- APPLE).] 

SWEET OLEANDER, I 

in fact the contiiion oleander, .\miiii> 
oifonnn^ Alt. 

1 SS 0 ."“ Nothinp is more clwirmiiiiz tli.iii. 
oven in the II pint id valleys of iho Mahrati.i 
country, to cr*mc i*ut tif u wikkI of .ill 
hitidi*<h tr«»oK iiiid flower** suddenly on 
dry w'liitor bod of Home luoiiiitaiii ‘itrciini, 
proyvii aloiip the Viuiiks, or i>u the linle 
Hints of verdure in mnl ('*hinpl«‘) -tream, 
with eliiiiipi* of mixed tamarisk and lowly 
bl'Kiminp oleander.' -" /b rtf (I'ood, H- 

SWEET POTATO, H. Tlu not oi 

JSatiitiui ednlia^ C'hoi.sy (Co}n'idndn< h"' 
fn/fw, L.), N.O. i'imt'fdvidnrntr ; a very 
]ialutahlc vcLVtahlc, grown in n'"^* 
])iirts of liirliii. Tliough t*xlen«*viily 
cultivated in America, and in 
W. Indies, it has hpcn nlleguu m 
various iKsik.M {rjj. in Eiiif 
Nat. Hist. Sectitm, and in /b’ltri/-'* 
[r^e/al riauh of hidia\ that the pljjnt 
is a native of the Malay islands, a"® 
Kutf. Cut. even state.s that h<d<ms 
is till* Malay name. But the 
allegation is iiroliably founded iiierro . 
The Malay names of the 
given bv ('raM'furd, are Kaodeky 
Jason, and Uhi KtuiiUi^ the Ifwt' ^ , 
names meaning *Java ya“fi ' , 
'Spanish yam,' and iudicatiiig 
foreign or^in of the 
Indio, ot kast in the 
dency, natives commonly call it , 
P.-Ar.. literally 
s a name equafly suggesting that 
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not iiidigenoiis among them. And in 
fact when W’e turn to Oviedo, w’e find 
the following distinct statement : 

Batatas are a ntaplo food of the Indians, 
both in the Island of Sjiagnuolu and in the 
others . . . ond n ri]K, Batata proj»erly 
firessod is just as j^ood a inan-hpano twist 
of saj?ar and almonds, and better indeed. 
. . . When are wtill ripened, they 

are often earned to S]iain, m., if the v(i\.i 4 ’-e 
boaqinot one; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at .va. 1 myself have earrnsl 
them from this eity of S. Domingo to the 
city of Avila in Spam, and although :ne> 
dia not arrive a.s good as the> shmdd he, 
yet they were ihoiiglil a great deal of, and 
reckoned a singular ami jtrecioiis kind of 
fruit.” — In Jtamuiiio, m. f. IJii. 

It. must 1)(! olivrwd llo^^ev(*l■ that 
several disi inrl varieties .ire (“ultivuted 
by the 1‘iuiliv': islanders e\en a.s far 
west a.s New Zeahiiid. ^Aiid Dr. 
Bret Schneider is sati.siieil that ihe 
])laiit is de.serihed iii (Miinese hooK^i 
of the 3r(l or 41 h cenlury, iindei 
the name of A'aa-cAa (the. first syllable 
= ‘ sweet’). See Ji. aa Chut itoUm. 
Wordf^^ ]i, 13. Thi.s i.s the only j?ood 
argument we have seen for Asialie 
origin. The whole mutli r is I'arefully 
dealt with by Alph. l)e Candolle 
(Origme dcs Planter n'lhm'n, pji. 43-45), 
concluding with the judgiueiit; “Les 
motifs sont beancoup jiJus forts, ce me 
semliic, eii faveur cle rorigiue ameri- 
caine.” 

The “Sanskrit tiauie” UaktahOy al- 
leged by Ml'. I’iddiiiglon, is worthless. 
AJil is tii'ojierly an escnlenl bill, 

in modern use is the name of the 
common potato, and is .soiiK'tinies nse<l 
for the sweet potato. Paktdhl, more 
commonly is in Bengal the 

usual name of the Yimu doubt 
given first to a highly-euloured kind, 
such as Piosrorca purpurea^ for rakt- 
otrat-dlunw&na simidy ‘red iiotHto’; 
a* name which mignt also he well 
applied to the bataUtu^ as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan, There can be little doubt 
that this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europe many years before the potato, 
the latter robbed it of its name, ns 
has happened in the case of hrttzil- 
wood (q^.v.). The fiatata is clearly the 
‘potato' of the foui'th and others of 
tne following quotations. [See IVatt, 
Eeon. Diet. hi. 117 seqq.] 

1610.— “At thi place (in Brazil) we had 
refreshment of victuals, like fowls and meat 


of calves, also a variety of fruits, called 
batata, pigne (pinu-anples), sweet, of sin- 
gular goodness. . , .'—Plffttf'etta, E.T. by 
Lui(f Stanley of A, , p, 43. 

1 10. — ‘ ‘ The root which among the Indians 
of S])agniiolH Island is culled Batata, 
the negroes nt Si. 'J’liomfe (('. Vmh group) 
called Igviune^ and they plant it as the chief 
Mi{i}>]c of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.c. the outer .ikin is so, but inside 
it is vliito, and as big as a largo turnip, 
viio many branchhits ; it has the taste of 
■a chestnut, hut much bettor .” — Voyage to 
t/ie J. of Sait 'fame unUn the Equinoctial, 
Rantimo, i. 11 7<'. 

c. “ They have two other sorts of 

i-oots, nim culled batata. . . . 'fhey gene- 
rate wmdiness, and aro commonly cooked 
in the omhors. Some say they taste like 
almond enkes, or sugared chestnuts ; but m 
my iipmiou chestnuts, even without sugar, 
are better. ire/, lienuiitl, Ilak. Soc. 36. 

L58H. — “Woo mot with six tee or sevonter 
sayles of Canoes full of Sanages, who cani^t 
ofl t.o Son \iito V.S, and brought with thetri 
in their Boates, IMantnns, (.\jco.s, Potato- 
ntotes, and fresh lish.”~ Voyage of Muster 
Thomas (Jaitdish, J*u}rha,\, i. Gt>. 

1600. — “Tho Battatas aro somewhat 
rodder of colour, and in fiirnm almost like 
Jnnmias (see YAM), and taste hke Vkirth- 
nuts,”— In Pnrehas, ii. 9,'>7. 

1615.— “I took a garden this day, and 
pliintod it with PottatOB brought from the 
Li<|uea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 
1 must }>ay a tay, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per aiinum for the garden.” — Oochs's litary, 
1 . 11 . 

1645.- . pattate; c’ost vne rocine 

comme nauoaux, tirnis plus longue ot de 
couleur rouge ot jaune ; cola ost de tres- 
Ixm goust, mai.H si Ton en mango souuent, 
ello dogousto fort, ct ost assoz vontouae.’ — 
Moeqifef, Voyages, 83. 



“ There let Potato® mantle o’er the ground, 

Sweet as the csine-juico is tho root they 
bear." — (Jraiitgcr, Bk. iv. 


STCE, Hind, from Ar. sd’is. A 
groom. It D the woirl in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
South horse-keeper is niore common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, \iA> ghordwdld (see OOI^- 
WALLAH). The Ar. verb, of which 
Rd’is is the ]iarticiple, seems to be a 
loan-word from Syriac, mvAl, ‘to coax. 


'59.— In list of servants' wages : “ Byoe, 
5,”— In Long, 182.] 

79 “ The bearer and soise, when they 

mod, came to tho place whore I was. 
Laid hold of Mr. Dncarell. I kold 
r Shoo and carried him up. The bearer 
BoiBe took Mr. Duearell out. Mr. 
jIo was standing on his own kouae 
ing, and asked, ‘What is the matter I* 
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M'he bearer and idM said to Mr. Keeble, 

‘ Theae (gentlemen cunio into the hou.se when 
my master was out .”' — Kcidncf on TrtaJ of 
lirand c. Francis, in Echoes of Old Calcvita^ 

1810.— "The Syce, orgrcvim, attends but 
one horse." — ir(//(Ui»sos, V.M, i. 2M. 

C. I 8 r .8 »— 

“ Taudis quo los ^is veillent 
los chiens rodours." 

Le^'oute dc Lide. 


87CEE R. In China to j 

]>uro silver bullion in iii^'fds, or shoes 
(q.v.). The origin of tlu* naiiu* is .said 
to be si (jtroii. at Canton sm and «'/) — 
s:’, if. ‘tine silk ’ ; and we are told b\ 
Mr. (iiles that it is .so railed beran.se, 
if jmre, It may be drawn rmt into fine 
t hre.ads. [ Liuschoten (1 r)98) .si>eak.H of ; 
"Peeees of cut silver, in winch w>rt 
thev jMiy and receive all theii moiiev ” 
(Hfik. Soc. i. 132).] 

1711. — " Fomiorlv thev iisml U) soil for 
SilM, or Silver full tine , but of lute the 
M ethod is alter 'd . A m it //o , 1 3^. 

STB AS, CTBUS. See under 
CTBU8. 

87BIAB1 n.p. A place on tbe 
Pegu R., near iu coniluMKC with the 
RaiigfKin R., si.\ miles K. of Rangoon, 
and very fainou.s in the I’ortuguese 
<leHlinpH with Pugn. The pjunne.Hc 
form Ifl Thaji-Ujru(j^ but probably tbe 
Talaing name was iie.arur that whieli 
foreigners give it. [See Jlnnria (inzet- 
t>er, ii. (172. Mr. Si John (J. 11. As, 
Soc.,, 1894, ]». 151) suggests tbe 

Mw’ii W’ord mirang or siHuij, ‘a swing- 
ing cradle.’] Syriam was tbe site of 
an EiiLdish laculry in tlie 17ib centurv, 
of the nistory of which little is known. 
See the (|uotution from llalrymple 
helow. 

1587. — “To Ciiion a Port of J’ogu c(nno 
shifM from Muccii with wimiIIuu Cloth, 
ScarlotH, Volveta, Ojiiiim, and such like.”— 
Jt. Fitrh^ in Hak). ii. 393. 

IfiOO. — “ ] went thither with Philip Brito, 
and in flfteeno dayeii arrived at Biziail the 
chiefe Port in Pegu. It is u lamontable 
s{)ectacle to see the IsinkeN of the Kiuera eet 
with infinite fniii-lfoaring troos, now ouer- 
whelmed with mines of gilded Temploi, 
and noble edifioee ; the wayen and fielda full 
of ekullf and lionee of wreiobed Peguani, 
killed or famished, and oast into the River 
m auch numbers that the multitude of 
carkiMsea nrohibiteth the way and paseage 
of ships.'— The Jesuit Andress Bom. in 
PMsechtts ii. 1748. 


c. 1006.—" Philip do BnUnssued an order 
that a custfim-houHC nhcmld V»e planted ut 
Berlan at which duties should be 

|mid by all the vckhcIs of this State which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Hogii, 
and with the ports of Murtavan, Tuvay, 
Tonassonni, and .luncaloii. . . . Now cor 
tain nierchant*' and hhijiowncrs from the 
fViast of Coromandel n'fuscd uliedienoo, 
and thi‘« led Philip dc Hrito to semi ii 
hKimidron of 6 .shipH and giilliots with an 
im|K.Mng aixl cxci-IIcnt fon-c of soldiers on 
Isnird, that the} might criiise on the niOiit 
t»f 'lVniis‘«crim, and Loiiipd all the \chhuIs 
th.'it they met t<i come .and pa\ duty at the 
forties- of Serian " 13.^. 

HUl.'f - lull. Th.it the ithl hituf and 
iiroHuil at Synan. formorly liuloiiging ti>thc 
Ei.ff/'di i'l.m/mnii. IIIIIN still 1 m) (MUtlli'ied 1<* 
them, and th.it liny may have Idierty r)f 
iaidiling flnUnui hnuos, iiTid wairhetu for 
the seiunng their ,ih shall bo neees 

Wiry, and that more tiifoml be given Ihetn. 
if what they formerly h.id la- not suttieicnt ' 
Petition presented bi the K. of Ibirma ui 
\\M. bv i'Ui FlrftV'oi^l , in O ii- 

li. 371.' 

ZierjaJig tS\nani) in Vnhutiji', 
r 'Awe. Ail PJ7 

17‘J7.— " \bout 60 Miles to the Ivistwiird 
of China Hai hiiiir Nee CHINA-BUCKEEB) 
H the liar of Bynau the only port now o|k*ii 
( for Trade in all the i't'jn iKmiiinon'i . . • 
jit wii‘« niiin\ \ ear- in Pos-HesMion of tlu* 
I . till by their InMoleiice and I'rulu 

j llieN woreoiillged to quit ll.” — .1. J/uinlltoU, 

11. 31-32, [ed. 171-11. 


SYUD, H. Ar. ‘a lord’ Tli.‘ 

rle.signut mil in India of tbose wli'> 
elaim to be desecndanlM of Maboiunico. 
Rut Ibe usiige of Siiufid and Shiir'tf 
vanes in dilleiciit parts of Mahoin- 
medan Asia. [“As a rule (invicli dis- 
puted) I be Sayyid is a de.sceiidant 
from Mabommefi through his grand- 
child lla.sun, and is a man of Ini* 
pen ; whereas the Sharif derives 
llusayn and is a man of the swora 
(/farfo/i, Ar. NiyhtSy iv. 209).] 

1401.-" On this day the W pUyod 
nt chosH, for a great while, with cortaia 
Zasrtes ; uud Siaytea they call oorlam won 
who come of the lineage of Mahoroad. 
C'/«/v;e, H cxiv. {Alnrlham, p. 141-2). 

1869.— "11 y a dans ITnde quatro cljeww 
de nmsultnans: les Balyida ou dosoentlnnis 
de Mubomet ywvr Huvain, les ^funkM o 
Arolnis, nomni^s vulgairemont Mauros, 

PatllAU ou Afgans, ot los XogoU; ' 
quatres classes ont chaoune fourni ft 
religion de saints personnagos, qu* 
souvent design4s jiar oes d 4 nomlimtiow, 
liar d’liutres su^oialemant oonsatwoe* 4 
cune d'olles, tellos qua Mir 
Khdn pour les Pathons, M^rz^ J'/g 
et JCAic^ pour les MogoU. -Jfawa » 
Tassjft Miffton Mus. dsMS tlndSf 23. 
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(The learned author is mistaken here in 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It was 
applied, following Portuguese custom, to 
a 1 l^Mahoin m edans. ) 


T 


TABASHEEB, s. ‘Siig.ii* of Hull I - 
A .silift'oiis substance* sinurViines 
fcuind 111 tin* joints of the bauilKK), 
iornicrly prized incdniiK;, [also 
known m India as lUlh^Utchaii (n* 
Pulufiknpfn'X Tlin word is Pers. irkt- 
«/dr, but tliat is the Skt. name 

of the, arl.n Ii*, irukl^ium^ and tavnkk- 
i>},ira. Tlio subsfaii'c is often 'on- 
fiuindcd, in iiaiiic ai least, by the old 
Mal,eria Medica Mvitcvs, with apwlitnn 
and is somoLinuis called di 

iituiKt. See ('V,s. below. Garcia 

De Orta goes at length into this 
siil>jpct (f. 193 .>7*77. )■ SUGAR.) 

c. 1150.— “ Tauah (miswrittou Iia>mh) e.st 
unu joliu villo situ^o sui un grand golfe 
. , . Dans I us luonlagnus onvirunnantes 
croisbont lo . . . Uana ct Ic* . . . tab&Bhir 
. . . Quant uu t^bachir, on lo falsiho on lo 
inelttiigoant avoc do la cundru d ivoiro ; inais 
lo verituhlo est culm 4ju’<jn extrait dos 
r.icinuM dii rosuTii dit ... a/ Shadi."— 
Edi-isi^ i. 179. 

1063. — ‘ And much less are the roots 
of tho cane tabaxer ; so that according to 
both tho trunalatioiis Avicona is wrong ; and 
Avurrois soys that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the ciiiios of India, whence it appears 
that lie never saw it, since ho calls such a 
white substance charcoal." — LfUirni, f. lOrxJ. 

e. 1670.— “II ^pitdto si congela dWjua 
in ul'juiio canne, e io n'ho tnaiato assai nel 
I’ugii qunndo facouo fahricar la niia cusa.” 
— Eedrncif in lUiiimsiOy iii. 397. 

1678.— “The S/hhIIuw or Tabaxir of tho 
Penians . . . was uot known to the 
Greeks." — Acosta, 295. 

c. 1680.— “Hix>diiun Tabaxir vocaut, quo 
nomine vulgus jiharinacopoeoruin Sliodiuin 
factitiuni, quippo niotallicimi, intelligunt. 
At eruditioros viri eo noiiiino lacryinam 
quandam, ex caudice arboris prooerae in 
India naseentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
fnoultatis rofrigeratoriae, et cor maxime 
roborantis itidem intelligunt."— Ac- 
pirtus, Reruni ^gyptiatmu. Lib. III. vii. 

1698.—“. . . these JIfawdaM have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the pith of it ... the Indians call it 
•Sacar Mamhu, which is as much os to say, 
«B Sugar of Mwd)u, and is a very deep 
Medianable thing much esteemed, and 
ixiiioh eought for by the Arabians, Persians, 


and Moores, that call it Tabaxiir." — ZAii- 
acJwtfn, p. 104 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 66], 

1837. — “Allied to these in a botanioal 
jioint of view is Saeckarunt ojicinarum, 
which has needlessly been supixised not to 
have yielded saccharum, or the substance 
known ]>y thi.'j name b» the ancients; the 
same authorH cor ioctunng this to be Taba- 
sheer. . . . Oonsidenng that this substance 
is pure Htle.), it is not likely to have been 
arrHng«*il with tho honey. s and desen^d 
ni'a« r the Jiuad of Trtpt ^UK^apov /ucXirov.” 

lioylf i-n thf' Ant, of Hindoo Medicine, 
p. S3. 'I'his confirm'- the viows expressed 
in tho .'irtkle SUGAR. 

186-1, “In the cavity of these cylinders 
wafer is aornotinies socrutod, or, less com' 
mouly, an o])aqiiu white aubsPinco, becoming 
oimliuc when wetted, consisting of a flinty 
.secretion, of which tho plant divosts itself, 
cabl'd Tabasheer, concerning the optical 
properties (if which Sir David Krewater has 
made some curious discovories," — Engl 
Cgcf. Nat. Hist. Section, artiolo Bamboo. 


TABBY, s. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of wulercrl silk stuff ; Sp. and 
Port, inhi, Ital. tahiuo, Pr. tahis, from 
Ar. ^atidhf, tlie naine .s;iid to have been 
given to such stuffs from tbeir being 
inaimfactnred in early times in a 
tp»irf,or of Baglul; d ({illed aWattdblya ; 
and this derived its name from a 
nrinco of the ’Oinaiyad family called 
'Attah, [See Burton, Ar. Nights, ii. 
371.] 

12th cent. — “The ’AUohlifo . . . here are 
made tho siiiffs, called Att&blya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours ." — Ibn 
Jidxur, p. 227. 

fc, 1220.—“ Attabi." 8oo under BUC- 
LAT.l 


TABOOT, B. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which 
is carried in jirocession during the 
Moharram (see Kerklots, 2nd ed. 119 
segq.jdiid Garnu d<' Tussif, Rel. Mnsulm. 
dam I Inde, 30). [The word is Ar. tabUt. 

‘ a wooden box, coffin.’ The term used 
in N. India is ta'ziya (see TAZEEA).] 


[1856.— “There is generally over the vaul 
a which the corpse is deposited an oblong 
aonuroent of stone or brick (called ‘tar* 
eebeh ') or wood (in which case it a 
ti-boot’)." — Nod. Egypt., 6th ed. 
299.] 


rTA0K-RAVAN,8. A litter carried 
on men’s shoulders, used only by royal 
personages. It is Pers. tam-raydn, 
travelling- throne.’ In the Hindi of 
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Behar the word is corrupted into 
iarianoiin. 

[c. 1660. — “ . . . sovoral articloH of Chinrsr 
and Jattiin workmanship ; among whiuh were 
a paieLj/ and a tack-ravan, or tnivolluig 
throne, of exipiisite Ivcauty, and much ad- 
mired." — Jitnmr, od. Ctnistahlf^ 128; in 
370, tact-rayan. 

[^17J>3. — “Mahommed Shnh, emjK.Tor of 
Hindostan, seated in a royal litter (takht 
revan, which sigmfie*? u moving throne) 
issued from his camp. . . — Jlaituai/, 

iv. 169.] 


1 fafe (.sff TAELX bunral^ 20 

buucuh^ 1 catty, 200 c(ittieH=i 1 bahar ; 

and the cuftij of Acliln a.s = 2 Ihs. 1 
13 dr. Of tlie.se names, mace, tale UM'I 
bahar seem to l>e of IiuImii 

origin, vunjmn^ hiimjlul., and knti Mul;i\. 

j l.MO. — “ And those three junks wlmli 
wore I lion taken, according to the iLSHortii-n 
I t»f those who were alioard, had contanwil 
' in silver alone 2(X).()0(.) taels (r/e'»o, wIjkIi 
arc in our ruemey 300,000 rnciuht^, hoxidc'- 
niiieh else of \alno ^^lth which tliey wtro 
freighted." — JUntn, c.ip. \x\v. 


TA£L,s. This is the trade-name of 
the Chinese ounce, viz, of a catty ; 
(o.v.) ; and also of the Chinese niom t j 
oi account, often called “the ounce of I 
silver,” hut ill Chinese called liartrf 
The standai-d liauu (»r f<t*l is, a< cording | 
to Dr. Wells Williams, — 571184 grs 
troy. It was formerly eipiivaleiit to a 
string of 1000 oi (according to the ^ 
trade-name) cash (^l v ). The China j 
tael userl to he reckoned as i\4»ith i 
6U. 8d., hut tin* rate really varied nilli i 
the]»rne of silver. In 1879 an artich | 
ill the Fortuvihtly litviru' jmts it at I 
6/J, l^d. (Sept. p. 3C2) ; the e.vcliange j 
at Shanghai in London hy telegraphic • 
transfer, April 13, 1885, was 4m. i)ld. ; ! 
[ou Oct. 3, 1901, 2/5. 7]r/.]. The word 
was apparently got ftom the Mahns, 
among whom tail or tdliil is the name 
of a weight ; and llii.s again, as 
Craw’furd indicate.s, is prohahlv front 
the India tola (<j.v.). [Mr. Vringle 
WTites ; “Sir H. \ ule does not refer 
to such forms as tahe (see helow), tales 
(plural in Fryer's A’cir A ccfo/wh p, 210, 
Bull MachauHi), Taye (see, <|uot,ation 
lielow from ^ris), tayes (see qiiotu- 
tion lielow from Moc(pu't), or taey, 
and taeys (Philip’s translation of 
Linuchotm, Hak. Soc. i. 149). These 
jirohahly come through the niediniu 
of the Portnpuese, in which the 
final I of the singular tael is changed 
irit/O M in the plural. Such a form as 
taeis might easily suggest, a singular 
wanting the final s, and from such a 
singular French and English plurals 
of the ordinary type would in turn he 
fashioned ” (Diary Ft. St. Qeo.^ 1st ser. 
ii. 126).] 

The l^iinese scale of w'cdght, with 
their trade- names, runs: 16 taelB»l 
cat^y 100 caJltie»^\ pecill»133i lha. 
avoird. Milbum gives tlie weights of 
Achin as 4 copange (see Z0PAN0)»1 
mace, 6 ]nace« l meuyam^ 16 mayam^ 


A Tael IS a full nuiicf ami ii 
lalfi I’tiftingalc wolglit." I.i iiJi> huh n , 11, 
Huk. Sue. 1. 1 IH|. 

l.V.n/.— “ Kst ct jHdulens gene-. f|m»l Tael 
Vdcaiit 111 .Maliicia. Tael lUiUm iii Miiliid.i 
j'cmlct It* masaa.’'— 7/' /*-//. u. 61. 

,, l‘\)ur bundreil cashes luako i\ 
cou'jiuH (stu* KOBANO). Ki>uro d'U'/ih,^ 
arc one mas. Kourc make a I^f'uhnr 

(suo PARDAO). Four I‘’nlami niaki a 
Tayel."- ('ajit. T. Jhnx, in 1‘udhas, i. 1215 

c. 1608. — "Pc/iar sfuiius are tlni- 
by tilt Tails . . . "Im h IS niie (Uinco. icl 
the third part Knglish " -Sihm. in du., 392 

1613.— “A Taye 1 .S five Bhillingc rtterluii: " 
— .Sana, in du 369. 

1613. • “ Left Portugais s«>nt fort (Icsiri-’iix 
do ce- ChiiitU'i jKUir emlavfs . . . il y a <li“< 
t'hinoi.i fun u te nic.siu r . , . I's 

\oycni i|nel«|Ue beau )*etit gapfori ou tillo 
. . . lo>. onleiient pur force et lea caclaut 
. . . pui.- xiuiincnt sur la nim de la U’l'r, 
ou ih Hynuout <|ue «ont Iuh InifiMuaiis k '|>ii 
ils leH vendunt 12 ©t If* tayes ehueun, qui c-t 
eiiuiron 25 ohcus."— 342. 

V lCr>6.— “Vn Religioux Chiiioi- qm fx 
ostt- Miirpria auoc dew futiiinoH do doliam lio 
. . . Ton A pored lo eol uvoc vii for chaud ; 
k CO for oHt attaelid vno chaiHno do R*" 
d'oiiuiron dix brnM.iOrt qu’il out oliligd flo 
traiaaor juaquos ii co qu'il ait opiKirtd nu 
Couuont tronlc theyls d’argont qii’il 
ii’il aniaiw© on demandant ruumoano.' — 
n T/ni'mot, Ij'nrra Voyagn, ii. 67. 

[1683. — “ITio alioYOHnid Mu.sk woxes 
(.'atteo 10; tahe 14: Miu» 03. . . 
Prmgtt, Jt 'iary Ft. St. (Jto., Ist Hor. ii. 3*1.J 

TAHBEELDAB, s. Tl.t; cW 

(native) revenue officer of a subdivismu 
(iahail, conf. PergunxuJi, Talook) <d 
district (see ZILLAH). Hind. 

Pers. talmlddTf and that from Ai'. 
tnhail^ * colleetion.’ This is a tem^ 
of the Mahoziiinedan administration 
which we have adopted. It appefti’-s 
hy the quotation from Willifli»*''[ 
that the term was formerly eniploy*J‘* 
m Calcutta to designate the 
keeper in a firm or private estehlish- 
nieiit, but this use is long obsolete. 
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[Possilily there was a coiifuaioii with 
tahvUdai\ ‘a cashier.’] 

[1772. - “Tahaildar, or •SVcttwff/f/, jin 
otticor eni})l(»yod for a monthly “ulary to 
colluct the rovennos." -(Glossary, in Vnrht, 
I'icio t>j Jleii(ia(, s v.J 

UHfh — H<* (Tippod) flividofi his 
oountry into Provinocs nnri t Dew an? 
(see DEWAUN) . . . und ho suVniivided 
thc-io iij^jain into KVin inferior distiicLs, 
hivvinjr ojicli .1 TiBheldar." — Letter of 
Munro, in i 21f). 

1808. — . . lie continue? to thi** hour 

tebsildar of the petty iior^'utinah of r>hco- 
I>ore.”— /V//// Rtfuut^ hSy. 

1810. — “. . the siicnr, or tUBBCeldar 
(etish-koeper) rooenlnt; one ki iind thfi 
master retainini;' the other.”-- Il’/Z/nf #//.«#//, 
r.J/. i. 209. 

[1820. — “. . . 1 lolfl him . . that I was 

. . the hearot of lottirs to In'- head col- 
lector or T,hU8eeldam (or) there."- Pan- 
ffiiravff Ilan, ed. 1871, i. ITifi.J 

TAILOB-BIRD, s. Thi.s hiv<l \s .so 
(’{tiled from (he hut that it is in the 
haliit oi drawing togellier ‘‘one leaf 
or nioi'e, generally two Jeine.s, on each 
side of the* ne.sl, and stitches lliem 
together with (otton, cither \vo\en hy 
itself, or eoKon tlireiid picked np ; 
and after putting the tlireiid through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to fix It” (Jn'doH). it IS Orthrohmios 
Imajivauda^ Gnielin (.sul>-fam. Vnj- 
'iiwuittixt). 

[1813. — “E<iu!illy curiou.s in the structure 
of its nest, and far su})cnor (to the baya) in 
the variety and elegance of its jilumapo, is 
the tailor-bird of Uindostan ’’ (bore l<illow’s 
a description of its nest). — I'orhrg^ Oi. J/cw., 

2r)d od. i. 33.] 

1883. — “Clear and loud above all . . • 
sounds the to-whoo, tAewheso, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, a most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Boaconsfield in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
sjiouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thread from the 
dllTBOe, and sow together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on your very door- 
step, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up therein a large 
family of little tailors." ■— TnbfS on My 
Frontier j Hfi. 

TAJ) s. Pers. teij^ ‘a crown.’ The 
most famous and beautiful inausoleiun 
in Asia; the Tdi Malial at Ajjra, 
erected by Shah Jaliaii over the burial- 
place of his favourite w’ife Muiiitaz-i- 
Mahi^l (* Ornament of the Palace *) 
Bimfi Begam. 


1863. — “ I shall not stay to discourse of 
the Monument of EhUary because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in u far higher 
degree m that of Taj Mehale, which f am 
new going to describe to you , . . judge 
whether 1 hmi reason to say that the 
Manthintvi^ or I'omh of Taj-MehaJe, 
s<imething worthy to bo admired. For my 
part I do not y A, well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indiaaisme ; 
but I must needs say, thfit J believe it ought 
to ho jnckonorl iiriiongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . ” — yfera/rr, E.T. 94-96; [e(l. 
("‘unstahh. 293 1 , 

]66.^».- -“Of all the Moninncnis tliat are 
to be seen at that of the Wife of Clui- 

Jehon is the mo.st. nmgnificont. ; she caus'd 
it to be set up on purpose near tlie Tasi- 
iHfira/), U) w'hich nil strangers must come, 
that they should admire it. ^‘he Tatiiuacan 

'riij-i-riu'.krim, ‘ Place of the Taj ’] i.s a great 
Ik'. or, or Market-) >laco, comjirisod of six 
great courts, all cncom)ias.s'd with Portico’s ; 
under winch there iire Warehouses for Me 
chants. . . , The uiomimont of this Jiegnui 
or SuftUHCssy stiinds on the East side of iuo 
(!ity. , . . I .saw the beginning and com 
pleating of thi.s great woik, that cost two 
and twenty years labour, and 20,000 men 
always at work." — Tairriuf'i, K.T. ii. f»0 ; 
[od. Had, i. 109j. 

18.56.-- 

“ Put far beyond compare, the glorious Taj, 

Seen from old Agi -I's lowering battlements, 

And mirrored clear in Jumna’s silent 
stream ; 

Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 

Set royal on the melancholy brow 

Of withered Hindustan; but, when the 
moon 

Ihm® the white marble with a softer light, 

* Like some iiueonod maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace, 

And w^aiting for her bridegroom, stately, 
pale, 

But yet transcendent in her loveliness.” 

The Jianyan Tree, 

TAIAING, n.p. The name liy 
which the chief race inhaliiling Pegu 
(or the Delta of the Irawadi) ia known 
to the 'Burmese. Tlie Talaings w’ere 
long the rivals of the Huriiieae, alter- 
nately conquering and conquered, hut 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long jiredomiiiated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Taking knguage 
is now nearly extinct in Pegu proper, 
though it is still ajioken in Martaban, 
and among the descendants of emi- 

C iits into Siamese territory. We 
''e adopted the name from the 
Burmese to designate the race, hut 
tlieir own name for their people is 
Mon or Man (ace MONE). 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talaimj as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Telinga. The reasons given 
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ure i)]aiifiibl«, and may be briefly 
^tat-ea in two extracts from his Essay 
()n the History of Pegu {J. As. Soc. 
Herrff.y vol. xlii. Pt. i.) : “The names 
mven in the histories of Tha-htiin and 
Vegii to the first Kings of tliose cities 
are Indian ; but tliev cannot f»e ac- 
cepted as historically true. The 
countries from vhicli tlie Kings are 
said to have derived their (»rigiii . . . 
may be recomiis(*d as Karmlta, KaUrufa^ 
Venga and Viiuanagaiam . . . probably 
mistaken for tlie more fiimoiis Vijay- 
anagar. . . . The WfU'd Tiilnigi'ina uoxor 
occurs in tl»e IVguan Insiorie^, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga" 


w’orda ^Talaing’ and ‘Telingana* i*, 
nurely accidental ; and all deductions, 
nistorical or etymological . . . from tin- 
resemblance . . . must iiecessanly !»«■ 
void ah initio" (Xotes m Early 
and Gvttg. of Hr. PimRUy Pt. ii jiji. 
11-12, Kjingoon, 1884). 

Here we leave tin* mie.stion. It is 
not clear wbetber Prof. F. gives 
j story i»f Abimjtra a^ a historical tact, 
I or as a ]»rol>al»le e.\]>lanation founfled 
I oil the etymology. 'J’lll ibi.s be clcai 
I wc cannot s;in that we are altogithei 
: .s;ilislic(l Ibil tin* tael that we lia\» 

I been unable to find an v oc( tirrem e of 
I Tnlaint! 4‘ailier than S\ mes’s nan.ilivc 


{op. cit. jij). 32-33). “Tlie early settle- i is in favour of his mcvs 
nicnt of a colony or < ity for trade, on Of the reins of Talaing literature 
the coast of IhimaiiMi hv settlers from alnio.st nothing is known. Much is to 
Talingami, satisfactorilv accounts for i be hoped fiom the stiidie.s of Prof, 
the name Talaing, I'V whnli the Fon hhammer himself. 


i ieople of Pegu are known to the 
Burmese and all peoides of the we.st. 
Put the Pegnans call ihem.Hlves bv 
a diflereiit name . . . Min/n, 

or Mon " {iltuf. ji. 34). 

Prof. Fon bbammer, however, who 


I There .lie liiigm-«t M ica-oiis fm (mm- 
: neetiiig the Ttiluiug or Mun |ic(i]tlf 
!Wilh the so-i’iilled Kokirmn trines el 
' the Intel ior (»f India, hut the point /> 
j not Vet a Settled one. [Mr Ikiini*'' 
1 imte-. <•oin(Mden(‘e^ betwemi the Men 


has lately devoted much lalxmr to the 
study of lalaing archieology an<l 
literature, entirely ejects this view. 
He hUite.s that jinor to the lime of 
Aloinpra’w cori(|ueftt «*f Pegu (inirldle 
of 18lh ceiiturv) the name Talaing 
was entirely nnknowii ns an ajijiella- 
tjoii of the Minis, and that it nowhere 
occurs in cither iiiMcrijitioiis or older 
palm-leaves, and that hv all natioii.s 
<»f Further India the peo]ile in (pi(i.stioii 
is known by nariiea ndated to either 
Afuri, or Pegu. He goe.s on : “The 
word ‘Talaing’ i.s tlie term by wdiicli 
the Mums acknowledged their total 
defeat, their heiiic vaiKpiished and 
the slaves of the.ir PuriiK-se compieror. 
They were no longer t<i hear the name 
of Muiis or Pt'guaxis. Aloni]»ra stigma- 
tized them with an ajijiellution sugges- 
tive at once of their suhrnission and 
disgrace. Talaing means” (in the 
Mun language) “ ‘ one who is trodden 
under foot, a slave.’ . . . Aloimira 
could not have devised more effec- 
tive means to extirpate the national 
coDBciousiiess of a jieoiile than by 
burning their books, forbidding the 
use of their language and by substi- 
tuting a term oi abject reproach for 
tlie name under which they had 
maintained themselves for nearly 2000 
years in the marine provinces of 
Burma. The similarity of the two 


and M Hilda languages, aiul accc]i^ 
the conncition of Talaing with Tcliiig'i 
I {UeUi>ns Jttpori, 1891, I. }*. l5i8)] 

“Tlu‘ proHMit King of the Kimuiii'' 

I . . . hiis uhrogHtod Home nevore ponul In"*' 
j iiiipMud Uy liH )>rctlcccss»trs on the TallenB. 

I or niitivo l't*giiorn. .liintico is now unpar- 
tmlly di.itnbulcU, riiifl the only dialinction 
at proHont hctwoeii ii llirinaii and u Talisa, 
oinjAiHtM in the exulunion •>f the Intlor from 
)lnco« of pid»hc truvt iiiid j»»;W’or.”— 

83. 

TALAPOIN, s. A w'ord used by 
the PorlngucHc, and after theiii h> 
F'rciicli and other C’ontinental wTiters, 
ns well a.s by some English travellcrH 
of the 17lh century, to designnle the 
Buddhist monks of Ceylon and Ih'* 
Iiido-f'hinese countries. The origin 
of the exprcBsinn is obscure. Mon- 
s(»igneur iVllegoix, in his 
limjavme Thai ou Siam (ii. 23) • 

“ I.ieH Eurojieeiis les out appeles tala- 
poiXkB, proliahleme.nt du noin dc 
I’eventail (|u’ils tiennent h la mam, 
lefiuel B’aiUKdle talapat. qui signnie 
feuiUe, de jMilmier." Childers 
Talapannam, Pali, ‘a leaf used m 
Meriting, &c.’ This at first sigfht seenis 
to liave nothing to support it excep 
similarity of sound ; nut the 
tions from Pmto throw some 
light, and afford probability to tbw 
ori^n, which is also accepted 9y 
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K()ep])en (iiVi. de» JJuddhiis^ i. 331 
Qiote), aiid ^)y Bislicjp Bigandet (J. Ind. 
Arrkif). iv. 2:J0). [Otliors, however, 
derive it from Pegiian Tilnmw, tala 
{not ‘lord,’ ptfu), ‘wealth.’] 

c. — “ . . . hftji pniois<!rio . . . ua qual 
so itffirnjou . . . quo hiiio (juarc-ijUi mil Hh- 
■cordotcs' . . (los <juao‘< iiiujtos nnhao dif- 

ferouto'i tudados, conic cnio (’H/io.'t 
TalagrepOB /{oft ns, JUrtts, Smatius 

o (VKihJat'tnifiiis, os iiuacs ludas jtoliih vesli- 
duras, do <iue Imlo onmdos, f fufm dn'isas, 
e (iutignuts, (jiif l>‘rtin'io nuji mutis, »'■ Cntifimiln, 
quaos orfio liuno, e *iiuiof erfio outn^s. ' — F. 
M. VinUt, eh. el\. TIjUs rondetod by ( 'ogan: 
“A ProecjsHioti ... it vas thi common 
ojtinioii of Jill, that in this iViwcssion wore* 
40,000 iVicHts . . . Tiiost of them were of 
ditforeiit dignities, and nilhid (Trc|»o.s, Tala- 
^ep08(&e. j. Now by ll < onianionts they 
\voar, .as also liy tlic rlovin’" and ensigns 
vliieh they carry in their h.uids, they may 
ho distingui.shed.” — p lilS. 

,, “0 Vhtnttntmho Ihe iiiaiidon hOa 

carta jtor himi sen f.'jvpo Talapoy, rcligioso 
ja do idado dc oitimta anno.s." — /hafo, eh. 
exhx. hy Oogan: “The < /laulo n fma Hoxxt 
the King a Jjottnr liy one of Ids I’rie.sts tlmt 
was fourscoro yours of ngo.” -('ogan, 300. 

[lfi6ti.~-“Talapoinfl.” Sno under COS- 
MIN.] 

c. ITiSO. — “. . . SI veggono lo case di 
Icgno tutto dorate, ot oniato di lioUisHUni 
giiirdini fatti alia loro >siin'/«a, nolle tinuli 
Jiabitano tutti i Talapoi, oho sono i Ijiro 
Krtili, ehe stunno a gouoriio del I’agodo.” — 
4t'ii.yKiro /iaihi, f. 90. 

]f)86.—“ There are . . . ninny go-od house.s 
for the Tallapoies to preach in.'’ — Ji. Fdrh, 
in Jlakl. ii. 93. 

1597. — “ The Talipois persuaded the Tan- 
//o/wttw,\brothertothoKiiig of /V^a, tovsurpo 
the Kingdoine, w’hieh he refused, protending 
his Oath. They replied that, no Religion 
hindered, if he placed his brother in the 
that is, a (Joff/m T/tfoia, U> he adored 
of the peojile for u Ood.”— Nicofat /‘hartito, 
in PurcJias, ii. 1747. 

lGL2.—“ There are in all those Kingdoms 
many persons belonging to different Religious 
girders ; one of which in Pegu they call Tala- 
poiB.’’— Cewfo, V. vi. 1. 

1659. _ “ Whilst we looked on these 
temples, wherin these horrid idols ^t, there 
came the Aracan TalpooyB, or Pnesbi, and 
fell down before the iools.^’ — Schulze, 

Jteisen, 77 . 

1689. — “ S’il vous arrive de former la 
liouohe aux TalapoinB et de mottre on (Jvi- 
denoe leura erreurs, ne vous nttendez qua 
los avoir pour enuumis iraplacublos, IMt. 
Edif. XXV. 64. 

1690. — “Their Religious they call Tela- 
unlike mendicant Fryers, 
Iros of the People, and to 
by them that they would 
the Water wherein they 
” — (Tvington, 592. 


1696.—“. . . k perinottre 1 'entree de Bon 
royauuie uux TalapoinB."— Aa iiruyire^ 
Caractirt^jf, ed. Jouust, 1881, ii. 805. 

172.*). —‘'This great train is usually closed 
by tbo Priests or TalapoiB and Musicians.” 
— V. 142. 

1727. -“The iithfir Sects are taught by 
the Talapoins, aht' . . . preach lip Morality 
to he the best (tuide to huniun Life, and 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to have our 
Strip transrnignited into the Body of some 
nimicont iioa.st.”— j1. J/aiiu/ton, i. 151 ; [ed. 
1711, i. 1521. 

,, “The grent liod, whoco Adoration 
is left to fheir Tallapoies or Priests.” — 
Jftid. 11. ; |od. 1744, li. .54], 

1759. — “ When asked if they believed the 
existence of firiy Stri-KRloit Bkino, they (the 
Cariatnuris (Carens)) replied that the 
llurnghmahs and Pegu TallOpins bdd them 
HO.” — Letter in /kifryniiifr, Or. Frp. i. 100. 

1760. — Andre iJn CoUrhrf. Combiwi 
avo'/.-vouH do KoldutM ^ Vroufrf. <,Uiatn* 
vingi-nulle, fort m^diocrement poyfis. A. 
dr.sC. Kt de talapoinB? C/. (!eut vingt 
mille, tons faineans ut tres riches. JI est 
vrai quo duns la dornicro giierro nous avons 

bion batliis ; niais, eii recompense, nos 
talapoins out fait trhs grande chcrc,” Ac. — 
Vo/tat're, Ihal. xxii. Andre Ihs Uonrhrs A 
Slit 111. 

c. 1818.— “A certain priest or Talapotn 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an eloraiit shaiK), which he 
po^se-ssed, and which he diligently preserved 
to prevent its wearing out. Ho died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im- 
mediately hccoiiiin'g a louse, took up his 
alK)do 11) his favoimto garment.”— .Vaayw- 
inaiio, p. 20, 

1880.- “The rhoiigylm (Poongee), or 
Buddhist Monks, somotinioH called Tala- 
poinB, a name given to them, and intro- 
duced mb) Europe by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fun formed of tdU-jHil, or 
pttlm-leuvoH." — Siitif, Jiev., Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Jijj. Biyandrt, 

TALEE, H. Tam. Idli. A bJiiall 

trinket of golri wliuli is fastened by 
a string round tlie neck of a married 
woman in S. India. It niay be a 
curious rjiiestion whether the word 
nnr- not h(* an adaptation from the 
Xv. iaUll, “qui signifie proprement; 
prononcer la formnle Id ilaha ilia 
Hldh. . . . C-Jftte forinule, <''crite sur 
un morccau de papier, aervait dariiu- 
lette . . . le tout etait renferme 
dans un etui auquel on doniiait le nom 
de tahlir (Dozy d: Engelvmnn, 346). 
These Mahominedau tahlih w&re worn 
by a band, and were the origin of the 
Span, word tali, * a baldrick. fBut 
the talee is a Hindu, not a Mahom- 
medan ornament, and there seems no 


^oi, who are not 
living upon the A 
highly venerated 
t>e glad to drink 
wau their Handi. 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt. 
tdla^ ‘the palmyra’ (see TALIPOT), 
it being the original practiee for 
women to wear this leaf dipped in 
saffron- water {Mad. Ohm^ h . v . Logariy 
MalabaVy i. 134).] The Indian word 
apj)ear8 to occur lirst in Abraham 
Rogerius, but the custom is alluded 
to by eiirly writers, c.y. Gouvea, Syiudoy 
f. 4'6v. 

1651. — “ So the Pridogrooin takes thi.s 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.” — Jiotj/f'rnis, J.'j. 

1072. — “Anioiip soiiio of the (’hristians 
there is also an evil (Mistoin, that they for 
the greater tightening and fast-ninking of 
the marriage bond, allow the llndegrootn 
to tie n Tali or little baiul round the Bride’s 
nock ; although in my time this was ns 
much ns jiossible denounced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Honthenism.” — 
Haldtu'UKy Zeiilov ((Torninn), 408. 

1674. — “I’he bridegroom attaehes to the 
nock of the bride n lino from which hang 
three little pieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods : and this they call Tale ; and it 
is the sign of being a married woman.”— 
Faria y S(yu>»ay Asm Port. ^ ii. 707. 

1704. — “ Praetorcn, quum moris hi. jus 
Regionis sit, ut infantes sex vel Hci»tem 
annonim, interduin otiuui in tonenori aotate, 
ox genitonim consensu, mntnmoniutii iu- 
dissolubile do iirnescnti contrahunt, pur 
imiKisitionem Talii, sou aureae tesserau 
nuptialis, uxoris eollo peiisilis ; rnissionanus 
mandamus no hujusinodi irntJi matrimonia 
inter Christianos fion ponnittant .” — iKcrec 
of Card. Toanwu, in Aorhert, Ainu. Hid. i. 
i55. 

1726. — “ And on the betrothal day thu 
Tali, or bride’s betrothal band, is tied round 
her neck by the Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband’s life.”— 
Valent ijn, C/iuro. .51. 

[1813. — . . the tali, which is a ribbon 
with a, gold head hanging to it, is hold 
ready ; and, being shown to thu company, 
BOiiie prayers and lilessings are pronouneeu ; 
after which the bridegroom takes it, and 
hangs it about the bride’s neck.”— /'Vf/w, 
Or. Mem. 2nd od. ii. 312.] 

TALIAB, TABBTAB, h. A 

watcbmaii (S. India). Tam. talniydriy 
[from talaiy ‘ head,’ a chief watchman]. 

1080. — “The Peons and Taxryan sent in 
quest of two soldiers w'ho had deserted . . . 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were taken in again and hnod 
each one month’s {>ay, and to repay the 
money paid them for ]^ttoe (sec BAITA) ; 
also the Pedda Naigu was 6ned in like 
manner for his TanyarB ." — Fort St. Geo. 
Consru., Feb. 10. In Aotes and Jslxtg.. 
Madras, 1873. No. III. p. 3. 


1603. — “ Taliare and Peons anjriointed to 
watch the Black Town, , . .” — In heeler. 

i. 267. 

1707.— “ Resolving to march 2.50 soldict^, 
200 talliars, and 200 peons."— /ft/V/. li. 74. 

[1800.— “In every village a particnhir 
odicor, called Talliari, keeps watch at nighi , 
and is uusworahle for all that may bo stolen. " 
— Iluchanany Ahjsoii, i. 3.J 

TALIPOT, s. The great -leaved 
faii-]>alm of S. India and Ceyloi!, 
Corypha innln’iK uli/erny L. The naiiic, 
from iSkt. tdla-pnttiny Hind, tdijuft, 
‘leaf of the tala tree,’ ]>roperly a])])lies 
to the leaf of ‘^iieli a tree, or to tin- 
smaller loaf of the ]>almyra {Jinras^-r^ 
Jlahrll iformu)y used fur many piir])()se,^ 
r.g. for slijiM to write on, to make fnn.s 
and umbrella, s, tS:c. See OLLAH, PAL 
MYRA, TALAPOIN. Sometimes we 
ffnd the word n.sed for an nnibrella, 
but this is not coiiimon. The qiiotfi 
lion fr(»m Jordamis, tbough using no 
name, ndVr.s to thj.s tive. [Arrian 
says: “'J']n*.se trees were called in 
Indian speech (ahty and there grew on 
them, as there grows at the to|»s ol’ 
the palm-trees, a fruit resenmling 
halls of wool'’ {Indikay vii.).] 

c. 1328. — “ In this India are certain trecM 
which have loaves so big that five or si.\ men 
can very well stand undor the shade <*f ono 
of them.”— /'V. .fordanvsy 29-30. 

c. 1430.— “These leaves are used in thi^ 
country for writing upon instead of paper, 
and in rainy weather are carried on the 
head us a covering, to keep off the w’ot 
Three or four persons travelling together 
can bo covered by one of these loaves 
stretched out.” And again : “ Thoro b 
also a tree called tal, the leaves of winch 
are extremely largo, and upon which they 
write.” — A. Conti, in India in the JCV. Cent., 
7 and 13. 

1672,— “Talpets or sunshades.” — P'd- 
daeui,, Dutch ed., 102. 

1681, — “Thoro are three other trees that 
miLst not bo omitted. The first is Talipot, 

. . ." — Knox, 15. 

, , “They (the priests) have the honour 
of carrying the Talllpot with the broiul 
end over their heads foremost ; which none 
but the King does.” — Ibid. 74. [See TALA- 
POIN.] 

1803.— “ITie talipot tree . . . affords fl 
prodigious leaf, imjieiietrable to sun or rain, 
and large enough to shelter ten men. lti» 
a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent 
service in that country as a great-coat tree 
would be in this, A leaf of toe tallpot-troe 
is a tent to the soldier, a parasol to tlia 
traveller, and a liook to the scholar. 
Sydney Smith, Wwke, 8rd ed. iii. 15. 
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]H74,— . . dans lea ombrasurea . . . 

I rtalaiuntdeH ViannnierB, dcs tallipotB. . . 

-Franz, Sourenirt d'un Cusiuiur, ch. iv. 

1881. — “The lofty head of the talipot 
V:ilm . . . the proud queen of the tribe in 
< 'rylon, ttjwora above the Hcnib ou every aide. 
Us trunk is perfectly straight and white, 
like a slender marble column, and often more 
lli.ii) 100 foot high. Each of the fans that 
I'oiiipose the crciwn of leavc.s covers a semi- 
I irclo of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a Hiirfaec 
oi jr)0 to 200 Hijuarc foot.” — llurehl's IVo/ to 

• K.T. p. 129. 

TALISMAN, s. This word is ii.sod 
bv many iiiedioval and ]ioHt-in(.*die,val 
wiilcrs for an hat wo .should now call 
a moollall, or the like, a inenihcr of 
llic Mahomniedan clcrgv, so to call 
til cm. It is doubtlc.s.s tlic corruptiuii 
<1 ome Ar. term, hut of what il is not 
easy to .siy. Qu. tahliiuza, ‘ dihciple.s, 
.si iidenl.s ’ ? [Sec Burton, A/. NujJits, 
i\. 105.] On thus Trot', ilohertaon 
Smi1,h wi‘it.ea : “ I have got some frc.sh 
light on your Tahsnani. 

“W. Bedwcll, the father of English 
Arahi.sts, in his Cfdalofinc of thr 
('hniilrrs (f the TiirJdnh A lkoran, pub- 
lished (1015) along NVith the Moham- 
int’.du Tinpoaturaa, and Arahatn Trurhf- 
•inan, ha.s the following, quoted from 
]*ostvtliis (h: Orbts Concordat, i. 13 : 

‘ Haee, ]ire<’utio (^t.he fdtiJta) illis c.st 
coinmuin.s ut nobis doiniuiea : ct ita 
quibusdiim ad battologiain usque rc- 
citatur lit centica idem, aut duo ant 
fria vocabula repetant dieendo, Al- 
hamdu. lillah, hamdu lillah, lutrndn 
lillah, ct cetera ejua voeiiluila eodein 
iiiodo. Idque facit in piiblica orati<uie 
Taalima, i<l e.st saeriticulits, pro his 
qui negligcntcr orant ut aiiint, iit ea 
lepititione siqqileat eorum errorihiis 

• • . . Qiiidam medio in e/imjio tfiiii 
u.ssidu6, ut defesfli cousidant ; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus,’ cl.c. 

“Ilcre then we have a form with- 
uut * the % and one which from the 
vowels seem to be tClima, ‘a very 
learned man.’ This, owing to the in- 
lluence of the guttural, would sound 
ijl modern pronunciation nearly as 
Tfuilima. At the same time is 

iiot the name of an office, and prayers 
on hehalf of others can l»e undertaken 
hy any one who receives a mandate, 
u-ud is paid for them ; so it is very 
possible that Postellus, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing suit 
his idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is taldmi, a shortened 


form, recognised hy Jawhari, and other 
IcxicoLwamiers, of tal&midll, ‘dis- 
ciples. That students should turn a 
penny hy .saying prayers for others is 
very natural” This, therefore, con- 
firms our coijjci ture of the origin. 

1338. — “They treated me civilly, and net 
mo in front of their mosfiiuj during their 
Easter ; at which inowpio, on account of its 
boinpr their Easter, there wem aNsembled* 
from (Iners iiuarters a imtnl)er of their 
(Jatliin, it. of their bwhoji'', .nul of their 
Talismani, ».c. of their priests.” bettor of 
Frtur t'asvat, in Catlanf, &c,, p. 23.'). 

1171. — “In qimsta citta ina bwaa 
d'acqiia iiol inodo di vna fontana, la (puil' 
guardata dn cpielli siioi ThalaBBimani, cio^ 
})reti ; tjue'-'t’ acqua dicono che ha gran 
vortli contra la lebra, o contra lo caualotte,” 
— (jio.Mifa Jlarbarv, in liuinuisio, ii. f. 107. 


“ Non Ni sarebbn pih confusiono 
S’a Dama.'^co il Soklan do.s.He I'assalto ; 

Un muovor d’artiic, un corror di persono 
K di talacimanni un gridar d'allo,” 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. 

1.5.')1.— “TaliBmannOB habent huminum 
genus teuiplorum iiiiuisterio dicatum. . . 
Jiushnj. Fpi.'ifota. 1. p. 40. 

c. 1.590.- “ V't Talismanni, tjui sintcom- 
modiu.s intolligatur : .sciendum, eortos esse 
gradus Mahuinotania eonim qui legurn 
Hpud ipsos poriti .sunt, et partiin jus dicunt, 
pariiin legem intorpretuntur. Ludovicus 
Hassaiius ladronsis in huiic inodum com- 
parat eos cum no.stri.s Kcclosiastieis. . . , 
Mnphtim dicit e.s.so inter ip.sos iiistar vol 
Papao no.stro, vel Patnarchiie (Traecorum. 

. , . IIuic proximi sunt Caddnrheri. . . . 
Bassanus lios cum Archiopiscopis nostris 
compnrnt Soejuuntur CadlJ . . . locum 
obtineiit Episoopi. Secundum ho.*, sunt ©is 
lloggiar,* i[ui .seniores dicuntiir, vt Graecis 
et nostris Prosbyton. E.xcipiunt Hoggias 
Talismani, son Proshy tero.s Diaconi. Vltimi 
sunt DerviBii, qui Calogons Graecorum, 
monachis nostris respondent. Talismani 
MahumotuniH ad proce.s interdiii et imctu 
qiiimjuis excitant.*’ — Lrmu-lavins, Amiales 
Suftanorum Othmanidarum, ed. 1050, 414. 

1010. — “Some hauing two, some foure, 
some sixe adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and exceeding slender: tarrast aloft on the 
outside like the maine top of a ship . . . 
from which the Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregate 
the people. . . .” — Saudgs, p. 31. 

c. 1630.— “The Fjilal/I converse mo^t in 
the Alcoran. The Jhruim are wandering 
wolves in sheepes clothing. The *TaliB- 
ywnnni regard the honres of prayer by 
turning the 4 hour’d glasso. The Mugttsini 


* Hoggiae is of coiirsfi Khwajas (see COJA). But 
i the B. Museum there is u copy of Leunctavius, 
1. of 1588, with MS. autopranh remarks by 
Dgeph Scaliger ; and on the word in question he 
otesas ita origin (In Arabic chanictem) : “Hid- 
<t) Dlsputatio"— which is manifestly enonaoUB. 
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orio frum the tops uf Mosquen, buttolo^iz* 
iiig Llala Hyllula ." — Sir T. Ilrrbrrtf 267? 
[and see ed. 1677, p. 323 j. 

1678. — “If he ciiu read like u Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran ... he shall 
he crowned with the honour of being a 
Mullah orTalman. . . .''—Fryn\ 368. 

1687. — “ ... It is reiKirted by the Turks 
that . . . the victorious Sultan . . . wont 
with all Mugnillcent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and devotions at 
*the church of Sancta Sophia ; the Magnili- 
cence so })luased him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Kent of 10,000 zechins to the 
former Endowments, for the inuinttmanec of 
ImaiimB or Pnosts, Dof’tnurs of their Lnvr, 
TalismanB and others wh(< continually at- 
tend there for the education of youth. . . ." 
—Sir J*. Prtsrvt State oj lb- (Jttiman 

Fnif/hr, p. h4. 

TALIYAMAR, r. Sea-Hind, for 
* cut- water.’ Port, talhaniur. — Roebuck. 

TALLICA, H. Hind, from Ar ta'- 
llkah. An invoice or schedule. 

1682. — . . that ho . . . would send I 

another Dniga (Daroga) or Customer on 
pur|io8e U) take our Tallioas. " — Urdtji-Sy 
iJiartf, Doc. 20 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 60. Also sea 

under KUZSUHWAj. 


into Bullera cutoheny.’ AW J. Stephen^ 
NunewHur and Jnipey, li. 159-60. A mziltro} 
i.s “an officer specially apijointed to collott 
the revenue of an estate, from the inana^T(.. 
nient of which the owner or farmer has been 
removed."— ( 

TALOOKDAR, s. Hind, from 
Pers. trCalhdrhlry ‘the liolder of a 
ta\dlu.k' (sec TALOOK) in either of ihe 
senses of that- word ; i.e. either a 
Governiiieiit oilicer colleiitiiig tin* 
re\enue of a iu'itUuk (though iii tins 
aen>3e it is ]m)l»al)ly now obsolelt- 
e.verywhere), or the holder of an estali* 
so designated. The faiiirms Tiihokdon 
of Oiidh are large laiidowners, ])oss('ss- 
iiig both villages of which they are 
sole. nropriettUH, and other villages, iii 
widen tliere are subordinate, holders, 
ill wliicli the Taluokdar is only the 
superior ])roiiiietor (see Ka 

chari Terfmiaditian). 

[1769 — “ . . . inticomonts arc frocjuently 
empi'.»yod t»y the Talookdars to augment 
tho concourse to their lauds." — Verr/nt, Vn w 
of App. 233. In his (Slusmrii lie 

aefines “ Ttdool-dur, the Zemoun-dar of a 
small district. ’’] 


TALOOK, s. This word, Ar, hM- 
luky from root 'aluk, ‘to hang or 
depend,’ has various shades of mean- 
ing in different jiaits of India. In 
S. and W, India it i.s llie subdivision 
of a district, jiresided over as regards 
revenue matters by a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is n))plied to tracts of jiro- 
prietary land, sometimes not easily 
distinguished from Zcvmtdarun^ and 
sometimes subordinal-c to or dtuumdent 
on Zemindars. In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh the ta'alluk is an estate the 

S rofita of which are divided between 
iflerent proprietors, one being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOE- 
DAR). Ta'alluk is also used in Hind, 
for ‘ department ’ of administration. 


188.5. — “In October. 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
minds by the appearance amongst theni of 
John Doe, who was then still in his prime. 
One Chuudormonee demised to ,John Doe 
and* his assigns certain land.s in the tier* 
gunna Bullera . . . whereupon George 111., 
^ the Grace of God, of Groat Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doe possession. 
At this Mr. Shakapoare buret into fury, 
and in language which must have surprised 
John Doe, proposed ‘that a mavsul be ap- 
pointed for tne oollection of Patparroh 
Talook, with directions to pay the same 


TAM^IND, s. Thu ])(>d of Ujo 
tree wliicli Lakes its luime from tliuL 
ju’oduct, Tainoriuduit ludiva^ L., N.O. 
Lryiimhwsne. It is a tree cultivated 
througbout India and Burma for the 
sake of the acid pulp of the jiod, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a moht 
refreshing drink in fi'ver. The tree is 
iu)t believed by Dr. Brandis to be in- 
digenous in India, but is sunposed to 
be so in trojneal Africa. The origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
tnwar-a'l-IIivd, ‘date of India,’ or 
perhaps rather in Persian form, Umor- 
i-Hindl. It is possible that the 
original name may have been tliamar, 
‘fruit’ of India, rather than temar, 

‘ date.’ 

1298.— “When they have taAn a mor- 
cbarit vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff culled TaulBllndi, mixed 
in soft-wator, which produces a violent 
pinging.”— iff (oyjo Polo, 2nd od., ii. 383. 

c. 133.5. — “L’arbre aiipold e’est 

A dire al-tamar-al-Hindi, est un arbro 
sauvoge qui couvre les mont^nes.”— 
in Not, et Ext. xiii. 175. 

156.3,— “ It is called in Malavar pafo', and 
in Guzerat amHlL, and this is the name they 
have among all the other people of this 
India ; and the Arab calls it tanuudndir 
because tomar, as you well know, is our 
Umam^ or, as the Castilians say, aaJtil 
date], BO that tamarindi are ‘dates of 
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India ’ ; and this was bocauae the Arabu 
could not think of a name inure appropriate 
on account of its having;: stones inside, and 
not because either the tree or the fruit had 
any roHOiiiblancc."— f. ‘200. is 

the Malnyal. name ; ««<&//«/ is probably Hind. 
Linl'i, Skt. uiiifliil, ‘the tamarind.’] 

c. IhMO.— “ In febribiis vorh pestilentibus, 
iittpie omnibus uliiHox putndis, exurontibus, 
iii)iiaTu, in <ju.'i niulta copia Tamaxindonim 

mfiisii fiiont cum .succhuro obilmnt." — 
l‘ni^per Alpmtm [lif Plant Ai^yijpt.) od. 
Ijii^u. Hat. li. 20. 

1 ."(S'J.— “ 'J’lu'v have a j^ront store of Tama- 
rindOB. ...” (Juxtafirdn, i)y N.L f. 04. 

fl.'iiKS,-- “ Tamarinde IS by the Aogyjjtians 
culled Jhr.lsnlr (iju. tldt -al-sminalti, ‘Our 
li.idy’s tree'?)." — LmscUoten, Hak. Soc. 

II. 121.] 

Kill.— “That wood which wo cut for 
Hrt‘\\ood did nil hariff trasod with ctids of 
[.'I'ccne fruit (as luj; as a Bcan-ood in 
b:it,dand) c.allod Tamerim ; it hath a very 
MMire tast, and by tho Apothecaries is hehl 
irood ajjainst the Seurvie." — A', honnlon, in 

l‘nrr.lnty, i. 277. 

|1()23.— “Tamorindfl, which tho Indians 
call Jlaiiilhlf " {mil}, us in <|Uotation from 
(larcui abo\e). — /^ <lilfa Vnl/t', Huk. Soc. 
1.92.1 

18‘29. — “A siriijularly beautiful Tamarind 
Ireo (ever tho most pracoful, and utnonp.st 
thi' most mapniticent ol troos), . . — A/cw/. 

<;/ fhtl, Mduniain, 98. 

1S77. — “Tho natives hnvo a saying that 
sleeping beneath tho ‘Date of Hind’ gives 
veil fever, which you cure by aloopmg under 
a nnn tree {MeUa azedu'iwhta), tho lilac of 
I’orsia," — /iurton, tSiiiil /Ifmaited, i. 92. Tho 
>i//n (see HEEM) {/nur Onpt. Burton) i« not 
tho ‘lilac of Persia' (soc BUCKYNE). The 
lirejiidico against encamping or .sleeping 
iiiidcr a tamarind tree is goncrul in India. 
Hut, curiously, Bp, Pallogoix speaks of it ns 
tho practice of tho Hinineso “to rest and 
I'lay under tho beneficent shade of the 
Tamarind. ”"-(7>m'. dn Jioi/umnr Thai on 
l^Unn, i. 136). 

TAMARIND-FISH, a. This is an 
oxculleiit zeal, con.sistiiig, according to 
Dr. lialloiir, of white pomfret, cut in 
tiansvers^ slices, and pre.servcd in | 
tainariiids. Tlie following is a note 
kindly given hy the highest, authority 
on Indian lisli liiatters, Dr. Francis Day : 

“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, niid in my Fiahes of Malabar aa 
follows ; — 

“‘The beat Tamarind flidi is prepared 
from the Heir fish (sen BEER-FISH), and 
from the Lata ccUcan ftrr, known as Cookup in 
Calcutta ; and a rather inferior quality from 
the PolynmMs (or Roe'ball, to which genus 
the Uango-fllli belongs), and the more 
common from any kind of fish.’ The above 
refers to Malabar, and more espeoially to 
tkxshin. Binoe I wrote my Fitiku of Malabar 


I have made many inquiries as to TttBtxlnd 
fish, and found that the white .pomfret, 
where it is taken, apjioars to be the beat for 
making the preparation.” # 

TAMBEBANEE, s. Mahiyal. tam~ 
haniUs ‘Lord ; (tud, or King.’ It is a 
title of honour among the Nairs, and 
is also assumed by Sana munkrt in the 
Tamil countric.s. [The word is de- 
rived from Mai. f«nt, ‘one’s own, • 
‘lord.’ 'Pile junior male members of 
the Malayrdi Raja’s family, until they 
conn* of age, arc called Tanihdn, and 
after lliat Tambanlu. ^J'he female mein- 
hers are similarly styled Tamhafti and 
Tamhnratti (Linjav, Mahhar, ili. (j/oai. 
S.V.).] 

l.'ilO. — “ Dice I’altro Tamarai : zoe Per 
Dit* V L’liitro renpr.ilo Tamarani : zoo Per 
Di<».” — Varthfana, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

fc. 1610. — “They (the Nairs) call the King 
in their language Tambiraine, meaning 
‘(iod .’” — Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Hoc. i. 357.^ 

TANA, TANNA, n.]). Thdna, a 
town on the Island of SalscMe on the 
strait (‘River of Tana’) dividing that 
i.sland from the inainland and 20 in. 
N.K. of Roiuhay, and in the early 
Middle A^e.s the .scat of a Hindu 
kingdom ol the Konkan (see CONCAN), 
a.s well luj a .seaport of inipoitance. It 
is .still a small port, and i.s the chief 
loMii of the Di.strict which hears its 
name. 

c. 1020. - “ From Dhir southwards to tho 
river Nerlmdd.a, nine ; thence to Mahrat- 
des . . . oightcon ; thence to Konkan, of 
wliich the capital is Tana, on the sea- 
shore, twenty-live parasuiigs.” — Al-JHiUnl, 
in Mlliof, i. 60, 

|e. lirK).--“Tanah,'’ miswritten BanaJi. 
Sue under TABABHEEB.] 

1298.— “Tana is a great Kingdom lying 
towards the West. . . . There is much 
traffic bore, and many ship.H and merchants 
frequent the place .” — Marvo Polo, Bk. III. 
ch. ‘27. 

13 * 21 .-- “ After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred on tho Thursday before 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, 1 baptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, ten days' journey distant there- 
from, and 1 have since baptised more than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who were bap- 
tised lietween Thana and Supera (Bupaia)." 
— IttUer of Friar Jordan us, in Cathay, Ao., 
226. 

c. 1323 . And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, where for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom. . . . The land is 
under the dominion of the Saraoens. . . 
^Fr, Odaric, Ibid, i. 67-58. 
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1516. — “25 Icapius further on the cooat 
i- a fortress of the heforo-natned king, culled 
TtLtUi-Mayamfiu ” (this is jtorhaps nUher 
BombB.j).—0ttrfioiia, 68 . 

1529. — “And l»ccaiise tho norwest winds 
blow strong, winds contrary to hi<» course, 
after going a little wny he turned ond 
anchored in sight of the inland, uhere were 
.stationed the foists with their ca)itnin-in- 
chief Alixa, who seeing our fleet in motion 
put on his osir^ and assembled at tho River 
of Tana, and when the wind came round our 
fleet made bail, and aneborod at tho mouth 
of the River of Tana, for tho w'ltul w(»uld 
not allow of its eiitcrinp." — Vurrm, iii. 290. 

16711.- “The Chief City of this Inland i^ 
called Tanaw; m which are .Seven CImrebes 
and Collcpc.s, the chiefesl one of the . 

(see PAULIST) . . . Mere are 
made good .Slufls of Silk and CoUtai."-- 
J"’rifer, 73. 

TANA, THAN A, h. A Poli<e 
station. Hind, thami, thatui^ [Skt. 
athawt, ‘a place of .slaiiding, a ])o.m ’J 
From the <|iiotation folloUiiij; it would 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occMijaiLion of the country ; 
a meaning however closely allied \o 
the jiresent use. 

c. 1640-50.— “ ThAnah mean, n corps t»f 
cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, .sta- 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold tho plucos sur- 
rounding the Thdnah, and to desfuitch 
provisions (lasad, see BUSSUD) to the next 
ThAnah.” — F6/Ushdh »dimh, quoted by 
Blochviann, in Ahi, i. 345. 

TANADAB, THANADAB, b. 

The cliief of a jiolice Klfition (see 
TANAh Hind, tlidnadclr. Thi.s word 
was adopted in a more inilitarv sense 
at ail early dale hy the Portugnese, 
and is still in habitual u.se with us in 
the civil semse. 

1510.— In a letter of 4th Fob. 1515 (/.r. 
1516), the King Don Manool constitutes 
•loKo Machado bj be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa.— A rc/t/n. Turt. OiieiU. 
fuse. 5, 1-3. 

1519. — “Benhor Duarte Porcini; this is 
the mannor in which you will exorcise your 
office of TaJinadar of this Isle of Ty^oari 
(i.e. Goa), which the 8enhor Capituo will 
now oncharge you with.” — Ibid. p. 35. 

c. 1548.— “In Aguaci is a groat mosqno 
(mizquita), which is occupied by tho tena- 
dan, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain ptitayas, (yards ?) in which hate 
(paddy) is collected, which also belong to 
Sis Highness .” — Toinho in Suhaidios, 21o. 

1602.—“ Bo all the force went aboard of 
the light boats, and the Governor in bis 
bastard-galley entered the river with a 


grand clangour of music, and when he wus 
in mid-chnnnol there came to his galloy a 
bout, in which was the Tanadar of tlu; 
Pity (Dabiil), and going aboard tho gnllc\ 
presoiitud hnn.self to tho (»ovornor witl» 
much humility, and begpod pardon of hi^ 
offonces, . . IV. i 9. 

jl813. — “ 1'he third m Hiicco'^sion was .i 
Tandar, or J)etl\ (dlicer of a fli.strict. . . 

— /*V;W>K, Ui. 2nd cd li. 5.] 

TANGA, s. Mfihr. ftink^ Tuili 
A donoininalion <»r coin uliKii 
hii'^ been in use over ii vast extent, oi 
t<*iritorv, and has varnsi groatl.i iii 
application. Jt is now ehielli used in 
Turkestan, where it is ii]»plied to ,i 
.siher coin worlli al*oiit 'Jkd. And 
Mr. W. Erskine ha.s .staled” l.lial lla* 
Word ttniffi or tail/, a is of (^liagntai 
Tiiiki origin, Itemg derive*! fnan hniif, 
which in lliat. langiiagi* means ‘whit*’ 
(i/. of Jittnn mid Ilinmfijt'n, i. .516) 
Tlioiigli one nui.st liesitate in dill'emi'; 
froiii one usually so aecuratt‘, W'»* iniM 
fit! so hei’e. He refers to .losala P»;ir- 
haro, wlio .sav'' this, vi/. that eeitain 
silver coins are willed by the Miii- 
grelians /rbi;/, liy the Greeks a^p//, b\ 
the Turks (iLrhn, and hy the Zagii- 
tais tniffh, all of which words iii tin- 
respective languages .signify ‘white.’ 
We d‘» not however fiinl sueli a wm-d 
in the dictionarie.s of either Vuniher\ 
or of Pavel de Coiirteille ; — the latter 
only having finignh, ‘fer-ldaiie.’ .Vn*] 
the obvious derivation is the Ski 
tanka ^ ‘a wTuglit (of silver) equal to 
4 iHiJiihas ... a stamped coin.’ Tlie 
word in the forms faki! (see TUCKA) 
and tamja (for these are ajipareiitl.N 
identical in origin) is, “ in all dialeets, 
laxly used for money in general” 

{wlUim). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmud 
of Uhazni, a.h. 418-419 (a.d. 1027-28), 
wo find on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse, the word tanka in correspond- 
ence with the dirham of the Ar. 
obverse (see Thoin/ia, J*athan Kwy>^, 
p. 49). fa?ika or Tatujn seems l.o have 
continued to he tlie popular name ol 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
sovereigns during the 13th and first 
part of the 14th centuries, a com 
which was substantially the same 
with the rupee (q.v.) of later days. 
In fact this application of the word 
ill the form tdkd (see TUCEiO is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Im* 
Batuta indeed, who was in India m 
the time of Mahommed Tughlak, 1333- 
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J343 or Lliereabouts, always calls the 
jjoUl (!oiii then current a tan/ca or 
dhnir t)f f^old. It wjih, as he re- 
peatedly States, the e(jiu valent, of 10 
Hilvei* dmars. Tliiisc silver dinars (or 
rn])ees) are <‘alle<l hy the author of 
the MasdkIc-ul-AlmIr (c. 1340) the 
“silvt'r fotthi of India’' Tlie ^fld and 
sil\'ii continue to hf* juenlioned 

repeatedly m tin* hi.story ot FeT«./ . 
Shrill, the .son of Mahoniined (l.liM- 
1388), and a]»j)areiitly with the same 
value a.s before. At a latei pLiaod 
under Sikandar Thihlol (1 488-1^17). 
we liiid bhirh (<n‘ eojiiun*) lanhi'i^ (d 
whn h 20 went t.o the old silver iauht 

^Ve cannot .say wlien flie coin, or 
its name rather, lirsi ajipeared in 
Tiirke.stan. 

But the name vas ah'o jirevalent 
on tJie western eoa.st of India as that 
ol a low deiiomi nation of coin, as may 
be sei'ii in the* i|uotation.s from Lin- 
sehoteii and (Iro.se. Indeed the name 
still sui'Mves in Cua a.s tliat of a 
eo])per coin e(|uivalent to 60 reu or 
about 2d. And in the 16th eentury 
also 60 rc/s a])pears iroin the ]>a]*ers 
f)f CJersoii da (hinha to liave been t.he 
equivalent of the .silwr iiOKja of Goa 
and Bassein, t.}i()U|.,di all the equations 
that lie fjives sng^'est. tluit the n‘i. may 
have been more valuable then. 

The denomination is also loiind in 
Ku8.sia under the form dengi. See a 
quotation under COPECK, and eoin- 
l>are PARDAO. 

c. 1335.— “ Ac 9 ordin» 2 : to wluit 1 have 
heard from the Shaikh Mn>)iirok, the red 
Ink (see LACE) contains 100,(K)0 poldun 
tankahs, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) 
tankahs. I'ho golden tanka, uallod in this 
country the red tanka^ i.s equivalent to throe 
and the silver tajika is ecinivalont 
to 8 haslitk&vl fit) hams, thia dirham ijoiiig of 
the same weight as the silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syria.” — Masdlik-al-ahsdr, in 
JVot. et Kxts. xiii. 211. 

c, 1340. — “Then 1 returned home after 
sunset and found the money at niy house. 
There were 3 l)ag.s containing in all G233 
tankae, Lc. the equivalent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
sultan had previously ordered to be paid 
me, after of course deducting the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. The 
value of the piece called tnYilra. is 2^ dinars 
in gold of Barbary .” — Ibn Boduta. lii. 426. 
(Here the gold taiiga is spoken of.) 

c. 1870. — " Sul Wn Flroz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tonka, 
and the silver tanka,” — Tdrikh-i-FU’oz 
Mm, in Elliot, iii. 857. 

3 L 


1404.—“. . . vna sua luoneda de plata 
quo llaman Tangaes.”— CVar^’o, f. 46/>. 

. . around coii^ko ours, and 
witli IVlotn'ish letters on both sloes, and about 
the size (»f n Jmion. (.^eo FANAM) of Caliout, 
and iU worth bC) maravedis ; they coll 
those tanga, and they are of verj’ fine 
silver.” —Barbosa, 


( 1 51 9. - - Kule.s regulating ferry dues at 
t'hia “tiny mny demand for this one 
tamgua only.”— .Irc7t/r. Port. Orimt, fasc, 
5. p. 18 I 

c. I'lJl.— “Todiir . . . fixed first a golden 
ashioji (sfo ASHRAFEE) us the enormous 
roniunorutioti for one stone, which induced 
the h*/udlarsi(> tioek to him in sucli numbers 
that afterwards a stone was paid with a 
rupee, and this pay gradually loll to 6 
tankas, till the fortro.ss ( Kohtas) was cum- 
Itl-'lcd.” — Tdrikh-i-h/i(in:lntidn Lodi, in 
I'.lliot. V. 11.5 (These are the BahlulT or 
Sikaiidarl tankas of copper, as are also 
those in the next (jiiotaliou from Eihot.) 

3. ^1.59. — “The old Muscovite money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
('filled denga. . . . 100 u1 these coins make a 
Hungarian gold piece ; d deng’as make on 
aftiii : 20 a ifii/iiii ; 100 a poltiiin ; and 200 
fi ruble.’' — JJirbrrslein, in Kamiisio. ii. f. 158u. 

1 1.571. — “(lujaruti tankchahs at 100 
tankchahs to the rupee. At the jiresent 
time the ru]>ee is fixed at 40 dams. ... As 
tiu! current value of the tankchah of Pattan, 
etc., was loss than that of Hujarat .” — MitaU 
i-Mnuadi. in Jiai/feif. (in jurat, pp. 6, 11. 

[1591 . - “ Dingoes.” Hee under RUBLE.] 
3,592-3. - “At the present time, namely, 
A.H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon each town are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, or 1.500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenue of C40 kt'ors (see CRORE) 
murddi tankas.” — Tabalidt-i-Akburi. in 
Knud. V. 18ti. 

35^3 also a kindo of reckon- 

ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any siioh coined, hut are so 
named oiioly in telling, five TsJlgU is on© 
Pardaw (see PARDAO), or Zeraphin bad(ie 
money, for you must imdcrstaude that in 
telling they have two kinds of money, good 
and iKiddc, for fonro Taagas good money 
are as much as five Tangas badde money, 
— Lmsciwtrn. ch. 3.5 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 241]. 

|c. IfilO.— “The silver money of Goa is 
perdos lanns, Tangues, the last named 
worth 7 sols, 6 denicrs a piece .” — Pijrard dc 
Laval, Hak. Soc. li. 69.J 
1615. — “ Their moneyes in Persia of silver, 
are the . . . the rest of copper, like the 
Tangas and I^sos (see PICE) of India.”— 
Rkfuird Steth. in Purchm. i. 543. 

fc 1630. — “ There he expended fifty 
th^sand Crow (see CROREl of tacks . . . 
sometimes twenty tack make one Hoopee. 
— air T. Herbert, od. 1677, p. 64.] 


1373 .— •« Tango.” See under REAB. 
[1688.— “ Their (at Surat) ordinary way of 
aocompting is by ll^, « 

worth 100,000 rojna* (see RUPEE), and 100 
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laon make a rrou, or carraa (aee CBORE), 
and 10 canyMU make an A reb. A Thfil (aoe 
TOLA, TAEL) of silver gold) makes 11, 
12, or 13 refias ready money. A magsa 
(ealbAd) and a half make a Tloi'f of silver, 
10 whereof make a Thiel of gold. They call 
their brass and copper-money Taoquea.’* — 
Mandehlo, 107.] 

c. 1760-60. — “Throughout Malabar and 
Goa, they use viutiiis, and Pardoo 

(see PAJwAO) zeraphin.’ — i. 283. 
The Goa tanga was worth GO rtis, that of 
Ormus 62 J| to 69 rets. 

[175.3, — In Khiva “ . . . Tongaa, a small 
iecoof cornier, of which 1500 are equal to a 
ucat." — hammy, i. 351.] 

1815. — . . one tungah ... a coin 

about the value of fivopence." — Malcolm, 
H. of Pnsut, ii. 250. 

[1876. — “ ... it seemed strange to mo 
to find that the Russian word for money, 
danga or deiu^, in the form tenga, meant 
everywhere inContral Asia a coin of twenty 
kopeks. . . .” — tkhuyler, Turkittun, u 153. J 

TANGUN, TANYAN, s. Hind. 

tdngluin, tdngan; apjiareiitly frujii 
Tilitan rtandn, the vernacular nana* 
of thi.s kind of horse (rTa, ‘horst*’;. 
The strong little iKiny of Bliutaii and 
Tibet. 

c. 1590.— “In the confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch j-Bah^], another kind of horseH. 
oocuTM, which rank between the yiU (see 
OOONT) and Turkish horses, and are called 
tdagluui : they are strong and powerful."— 
Alr^ i. 133. 

1774.— “2d. That for the ixisNowium of 
the Chitchanotta Province, the Dob Kaju 
shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangon 
Horses to the Honorable (kimpauy, which 
was the acknow'lodgment paid to the 
Deb liaja ." — Treaty of Peace Vietween the 
H.E.I.C. and the J'luiaA of liootan, in 
Aitcliison’ s Treaties, i 144. 

„ “We wore provided with two 
tUgilA ponies of a mean apiieurauce, and 
were prejudiced against them unjustly. On 
better acf^uaintance they turned out patient, 
■ure-footed, and could climb the Monument." 
— Bogie's NarrtUive, in Markham, 17. 

1760. — “ . . . bad purchased 35 Jhawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 years old, 60 
Tanlm Hj or ponies of Manilla and Pegu." — 
H. of Hydur Naik, 383. 

„ “ . , . small horses brought from 

the mountains on the eastern side of Bengal. 
These horses are called tanyans, and are 
mostly pyebald.**— Tiuvels, 31. 

1782.— “To be sold, a Phaeton, in good 
oonditiou, with a pair of young Taayaa 
Homes, well broke."— /*uf»a Gazette^ Got. 26. 

1798.—“ Ab to the TUifiini or Tjaiwiiia, 
■0 mueh esteemed in India tor their hardi- 
neas, they oome entirely from the Upper 
Tib^ ana notwithstanding their make, are 
so sme footed that the people of Hepanl 


ride them without fear over very steep moun> 
tains, and alon^ the brink of the deo[»est 
precipices. "—A' irkpatriePs Nepaul, €35. 

1854. — “These animals, called Tanghan, 
are wonderfully strong and enduring ; they 
are never shod, nnd the h<iof often fracks. 

. . . The Tibetnns give the foals of value 
messes of pig's blmirl and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is said to 
strengthen thorn wonilorfiilly ; the eustoin 
i.s, I believe, geiiunil in Oontral Asia.’’ — 
lloolci, Iliiuaiuifan Journals, Ist ed. ii, 131. 

TANJOBE, A city and 

Distrirl. of S, liifiia ; ]>roperly Tan- 
jdvtlr (‘Low Town”/), so writ Ion in 
the inscription on tiie great Tanjorc 
Pagoda (llt.li ceiiUirv). [Tin* Ma'dnif. 
Mtwtinf gives two denvalioiiH : “Tn/L 
jdvfir, familiarly nillod Tnujui by tlie 
native.s. It IS more fully given as 
Tatljtn- imi iKitiuru IN, Tan)an\s great cil\ , 
after its founder. Tatljtun means 
‘ refuge, shelter (ii. 210). The Gloss, 
gives Ttu'tjdvfir, 7'am. taujam, ‘asylimi,’ 
Hr, ‘ village, 

[1816.— “The Tanjore Pill, it m said, is 
made use of with g^reut suceoHH in India 
’igainsi tbo bite of mud dogs, und thiit of 
tne most venetuous surpent.s.’’ — Asiain- 
Journal, li. 381.] 

TANK, s. A re.sorvoir, an artifH'ial 
pond or lake, made eitlier b\ excaia- 
tion or by damming. This i.s om of 
those i»eri)lexiiig word.s which seem to 
have a double origin, in tliis case one 
Indian, the other European. 

Am regards wdial anjiears to he 
the liidiuii word, Sliulcesiiear gives : 
“ Tdnk’h (in Quzerat ), an iiiiderpround 
reservoir for W'ater.” [And so Platts.J 
WiImou gives : “ Tdnkm or tdkev, 
Mahr. . . . Tdnkh (said to he Guzer- 
dthil. A reservoir <if water, an arti- 
ficial pond, commonly known to 
Europeans in India as a Tank* 
Tditki, Gnz. A reservoir of water ; 
a small well.” R. Drummond, in hia 
Illastratiom of Guzerattee, &c., gives : 
“ Tanka (Mali.) and Tankoo (Ouz.) 
Reservoirs, constructed of stone or 
brick or lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses. . . . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having but a small aperture to let 
a pot or bucket down." . . . “ In the 
towns of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most 
families have large cisterns or reser- 
voirs called Ttmkat, filled by the rwns 
(Bajputana, ii. 902), Again, spe^ij^ 
of towns in the desert of MdrwAr, he 
says ; “they collect the rain V»t®r 
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reservoirs called Tanicay which the^ 
are obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
said t# produce niglit blindness” (ii. 
300). Again, Dr. Snilsbury (J.A.S.B. 
IX. pi. 2, 8911, describing a journey in 
the Nerbudfifi Basin, cites the word, 
and notes ; “ I first heard this word 
used by a native in tlie Beto<»l district ; 
on asking biiii if at the top of Bower- 
gurh tlieie was any spring, lui said 
No, but there was a Tanht or jilate 
made of 2)ukka (stone and cciiient) for 
holding n.iter.” Once more, in an 
A])pendix to (be Beport of the Survey 
of India for 1R81 1882, Mr. G. A. 
MacGill, P]>eu,king of (lie rain cisternal 
in the driest ])art of liajpiitana, says : 
“These cisleni.s orveil^ are called by 
Oie jieople Innhts" (Jp/i. p. 12). See 
also (piolation l»elov froin a Be])ort by 
Major Slrahan. It is not ea.sy to doiila 
the gcnuiiiene.ss of the word, which 
may possibly be, from Skt. tacfaga^ 
tatdgiiy tahika^ ‘a ]»ond, ]>ool, or tank.’ 

Fr. Paoliiio, on the other hand, says 
the W'ord tavque used by the Portu- 
guese in India was J^ortugheM corrottiij 
which is vague. But- in fact taHqw 
is a word which a])pears in all Portu- 

f 'uese dictionaries, and which is used 
•y authors so early after the opening 
of communication' with India (we do 
not know if there is an instence 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to have been borrowed from 
an Indian language,, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowed from Guzerat 
and Kaijifitana, to which the quota- 
tions aliove ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portugue.se. word best 
suits, and accounts for that applica- 
tion of tank to large sheet-s of water 
which is habitual in India. The in- 
digenous Guzerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to what we 
now call a taiuc in England ; i.e. a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port, ianque is no doubt 
a form of the Lat. stamiuwy which 
gives It. stagnOy Fr. ohi edang and 
estan. mod. etangy Sp. esta^imie, a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1689.— They had in them Btanges or 
poudes of water full of fish of suiidrie aortefl.” 
— Paries’s Mendoza, Hak. Soc. ii. 46. 

c. 1786 .- 

** I never drank the Mubba’ stank, 

Oaetalia’s bum and a’ that ; 
fiat there it streams, and rionly reams, 

My Helicon I oa' that.”— fiums. 


It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 
URea estang, ns if speoifically, for the tmt of 
India. 

1498. --‘‘And many other saints were 
there painted on the walls of the church, 
and these wore diadems, and their por- 
traiture was in a divers kind, for their 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
beyond the month, and every saint had 
4 or 6 arms, and below the oburch stood a 
;rreut tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that we had seen by the way.” 
— MoO'tto de Vascu da Oama, 67. 

,, “So the Captain Major ordered 
Nicolas (Joelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where the water was, and he found in 
the .said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had been 
destroyed by the Moors, as the country 
people said, only the chapel Lad been 
covered with straw, and they used to make 
their prayers to throe black stones whirb 
.Mtcjod in the midst of the body of the chapt'l 
Moreover they found just beyond the churcii 
a tanque of wrought ashlar in which wu 
took as much water a-s we wanted ; and at 
the top of the whole island stood a great 
tanque of the depth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover wo found in front of the oburch a 
beach where wo careened the ship Berrio.” 
— hid. 95. 

1610. — “ Early in the morning these 
i^ogaiis go to wrtsh at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water (—ad uiu) Ta&dho 
H ffiutt Tanoho e una fossa d’acqva morta).** 

. — Varthana, 149. 

„ “Near to Calicut there is a temple 
in the midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of n pond of water.”— ituf, 175, 

155U. — “In this place where the King 
(Bahlidur Sh£ib) established his line of battle, 
on one side there was a great river, and on 
the other a tank {tanque) of water, such as 
they are used to make in those parts. For 
as there are few streams to collect the 
winter’s waters, they make those tanka 
(which might bo more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stoiio. They are so big that 
many are more than a league in compass. ” 
— liarroSy IV. vi. Si. 

c. 1610. — “Bon logis estoit ^oign4 prfes 
d’vne Heuo du palais Royal, aitud sur vn 
estang, et boaty de pierres, ayant bion 
demy lioue' de tour, comme roua les autrea 
BitajigB."—Pqrard de Laval, ed. 1679, i. 
262 ; ftak. Boc. i. 367]. 

[1615.— “I rode early . . . to the tanfike 
to take the ayre."— >S'ir T. Hot, Hak. Soo. 
i. 78.] 

1616.— “Besides their Rivers . . . they 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes. ’ 
— Twry, in Purckas, ii. 1470. 

1688.— “A very faire Tanks, which is a 
square pit paved with gray marble.”— IT. 
liruton, in Hail. v. 60. 

1648.—“. . . a standing water or Tandk. 
. . .’’—Fan Ttoisty Oen. SeKihr. 11. 

1072.—“ Outside and round about Suratte, 
there are elegant and delightful honsss lor 
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recroation, and stately cemeteries in the 
usual fashion of the ^f(>or8, iitid also divore 
Tanka and reeorvoirR built of hard and solid 
stone.” — JiatcUn^us, p. 12, 

1673.— “Within a square Court, t<» which 
u stately Cate-housc makes n Pussugo, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted. ...” 

— Fry^'r, 27. 

17.'il. — “The ])ost in which the jarty 
intended to halt had fonimrly l«!i*n out- of 
those resen oirs of water chIIlmI tanks, which 
tH'cur so frequently in the und plums of tin's 
country.” — (hin', i. .‘{.'>1. 

1799. — “ One cro]» under u tank iu Al>s.tr(' 
or the ('anmtic ju UU more than three hero.” 

— T. Munro. in /.*,/<-, i. 211. 

1809 .— , 

“ Water so f<M»l and rle.ir, 

The jiea'jnjits drink not from the humble 


Nor tanks of eosilic^l masoiii} flisjuuiHe 
To those in town^ who dw« 11, 

The work of kings in Iheir iienrfiteuoe ” 

Jxi'lnniiti, MU. 6. 

1883.— “. . . all throuirh slut is* 121, 
12.’!, 12G. and 131, the only (Innlving water is 
fnmi ‘tankas. 'or from ‘////an.’ 'J’he former 
are eirenJar juts puddled with clay, auil 
covered in with wattle and dauh dt'inos, 
in the top of which arc small trop d«H»rs, 
which are kept liK-kcd , in aheso the village.s 
store rain-water , the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ))onds dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are tilled by 
the rain ; these latter ot course do not last 
long, and then the inhabitaiits are entirely 
dependent on thoir tankas, whilst llioir | 
caUie migrate Ui places where the w'ell- ' 
water is ht for use.”- -Jit/imf on Cent. Iiid. 
ond Rajputana Topf>gr. Survey (Hickanoer 
• and Jeysulmeor). Ity Major (^. Strarhao, 
K.E., in RfjKot of Uif Surrfif in /tu/ui, 
1882-88, App. p. i. [The writer in the 
Jiajputanu Oaz'ffrrr (liikanir) (i. 182) culls 
those covered pits H’und, and the Hinqde 
excavations 

TANOB, 11 . j». All nncieijt town 
and port iil»oirt 22 niilus woiilli of 
(Vilicut. Tljuiv is a eorisidci Jde 
j»rolia]»iUty tliat it was llie Tpuhs 
of tLe PeripluH. llwusasnmll king- 
dom at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
ill partial Bubjeetion to the Zuinoriii. 
[ITie name is Malayul. Tdniir, tmmi^ 
the tree Terminalu hehrirdy 'Qt^ village.] 

11116.— “Further on . . . are two places 
of Moors fl leagues from one another. One 
is called l^aravanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
w hom they belong ; and he has many Najrs, 
and sometimes he rebels against the King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much 


* These are sheets of the Atliu of India, within 
Rhawalpur and Jeysalmir, on the borders of 
Blkauer. 


shipjiiiig and trade, for these Moors are 
groat merchants.”— Hak. Soc. 153. 

lf»21.— “('i)tAto was n great matt among 
the Mdors, very rich, and lord of Tanor, 
who carried on a groat .so.i-tradc wdth many 
shijis. which tr.aflickcd fill about the coast, 
of India with })asses from our (■Jovertiors, 
f<ir he <inly dealt in wares of the couiitr\ ; 
and thus he was the greatest pt>Mmhle frn-inl 
of the Portuguese, and those who went to 
his dwt Ihug were eutertiiuiecl with the 
greatest hotuuir, as if they h.id bettn hr 
brothers. In f:u‘t fiir this piii]>ose he kepi 
houses tittffl uj), and IidIIi cuts niul bud- 
'•tea«l- furru'hi il in our f.isliion, with tables 
ami t hairs juid casks (tf vmuc, with wbuli 
he regaled c»ur people, gmiig theiu eriler 
I taiTiiiu-ut*- and b;iu>|nets, in-omuch that it 
j sfcliicd ii*- if ho were going to liucoiiio it 
I t’hristi.iu, . . ('onfo, ii. 679. 

“ And in the year (a. II.) IKC). ;i 
slop In louL'ing 111 the Franks was wms l.ed 
‘dl Tanoor. . . . Now the l;ii\ of that }il.i(i‘ 
affording aid tu the en w. the Zamorui sen: 
a iiiessi uger to him dom.inding of him the 
Mirrendor of tho Frank-, who eoiujiosed it, 
together with such }iarts of tin, cargo of tlr' 
Hhip OM had b(-eri saved, hut that eliuftjuii 
having rofiised coinplianee with tin- dr 
maud, n treaty of pence was entered into 
with the Franks l»y him : and from tin- 
time tho subjects of the Ikay of Tanoor 
t-/uli'd under the proti-etiou of the p,i-si-s.if 
the ~ Tohfut-nl-M b.T 

124-125 

1.5.'3— “For 1 a>|m> Sonres haiiiig arrived 
at ('(K'hiu after his victorv over the t'amorm, 
tw’o days later tho King of Tanor, lli<‘ 
l.'itter’s vaasal, sent (to liO|Hi) to coiiipI;iiii 
against tho rainorin l>y am)»us.i/idor-, 
bogging for poaeo and helii against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons tlmt 
touched tho Horvieo of tho King of Por- 
tugal.” — llurros, I. vii. 10. 

1727.-“ “ Four loaguoH more southerly is 
Tannore, a Town of Mmall Tratlo, iiihabitoil 
hy Muhoiiietuiifl.” — ,<1. llavulUm, i. 322; |cd. 
1/44 J. 

TAPPAUL, «. Tlie word UHcd in 
S. India for ‘]m>.sL/ in all llie senses 
in wliieli dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Nortliern India. Ita origin is obseim*. 
0. P. Brown HUgpc.MlH connection with 
tlie P>. cVf/pf (wliicli ‘is the same origin- 
ally a.s tlie Eng. ntaple). It ifl sonn'- 
time.M found in the, end of the IHth 
cciit.urv wril,l4*ii tnjmi or Bnt 

this HfuniH to have been derived from 
Tidngu clerks, who sometimes write 
tnppd liH a singular of tappdlu, taking 
the latter for a plural 
Wilson appears to give the word fl 
southern origin. But though its iis^ 
is confined to the South and West, Mr- 
Beames assigns to it an Aiyan origin : 
“fapptf ‘post-office,’ i.e. place where 
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letters are stam])e(l, ‘ letter-post ’ 

{tappd -I- alya = ‘ staiiipinc-liouse r.on- 
necting it iHclually with ttfpd ‘a cof>p,’ 
tdjmd ‘to ta]),’ ‘tint ten,’ ‘heat flown,’ 
tnpttk ‘a sledge liainiiier,’ tljmd ‘to 
press,’ &e. [^\ itl> whidi I’latts agrees.] 

1799. — “Ynu will ])crfLMve t.jat wo have 
but fi iiiuill chunce of ostiilili-hini' tlio 
tappal b) 1‘ooii.ih — 11 V//< a (//,///, 1. f,f». 

1800. — Tappal rloew not. fto :$0 
a day.” — T. Mmuo, iii Llj\\ i. ‘J44. 

1809. — “ Rnt]ainn;^ only two K ts of 
hearers I Kiii:w J nnt^ht ^o b} tappaill the 
whole wiiy to Serinfrai»iitam.” — Ld. VaUntin, 

i. aSf). 

TAPTSE R., lip. TapG; ,ilso 

called Tilpl, [Ski ‘Ili.it whndi 

is hot ’]. The liver that runs hy the 
city of Sur;iL. 

[ir*.‘{8. — “Tapi." .Seouiulor GODAVERY 1 

c. is . . . watered with a 

sweet Kivor naineil Tappee (oi Tindif), as 
broad as ttie Thamta at H'ottAsm’.” — No* T. 
Jlei'hn-t, od. KitJS, p. tlO. 

1813.— “The saerod groves of Piilpana 
are the general resort for nil tJie Vogocs 
(Jogee), Sonasseos (Sunyaseel, an<l Hindoo 
pilgnms . . . the whole fli.sl net is holy, ainl 
the Tappee in that part has iiioro than 
cuintnon sniictity." - - Oi. Mrm. i. 

28(J ; |2nd o<l i. *181, ami comiiare i. 17t)]. 

,, ‘‘Tappee or Tapty.”— yfa'd. 241; 
[2ndod i. M6]. 

TABA, TABE, a The name of a 
small silver emu current in S. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portngu(*H(*. It seeiii.s to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
t!ie c.oiiinumest silver coin in Bn i1y 
dow'n to 1860, and worth about 4^r/., 
Wi'is a farl, generally considered to he 
a corruption of dirhem. I see Sir 
Waller Klliot has mooted this very 
fluestion in his Corns of S. India 
(p. 138). [The word is certainly 
Malay fd. tdram, defined in the Madras 
Glo.'is. as “a copjier coin, value 
pies.” Mr. Gray in his note to the 
mssage from Pyrard de Laval quoted 
below, suggests that it took its name 
from tdra, ‘ a ator.’] 

1442.— “They cast (at Vijayanagar), in 
pure silver a coin which is the sixth of the 
/anom. which they call tax." — Abdvrrazzdt, 
in India in the Ji V. Cent. 26. 

1606.— (The Viceroy, D. Francisco D'Al- 
meida, wintering his fleet in Cochin). “As 
the pwple were numerous they made quite 
a big town with a number of houses covered 
with upper stories of timber, and streets 


also whore the pooj^de of the country set up 
their stalls in which they sold plenty of 
^ictuids, and cheap. Thus for a vinton of 
silver yt>u got in change 20 silver coins that 
they called taxas, srimelhing like the scale 
of a sardine, utid for .such coin they gave 
you 12 or In (ig.s, or 4 or f> eggs, and for u 
single ?*»'// fr/)/ 3 or 4 fowls, and for one taxa 
fi.sh enough to fill two nien’s bellies, or 
rice enough lor a day’s victuals, dm nor and 
supper too. Bread there was none, for 
tliore was no wheat cxocjfL in the territory 
of til 0 Moors."— i. (>21 

’riui King of Nfirsinga (or Vijn- 
yunagar) “coins a silver money e.alled taxe, 
and <»tlic!rs of gold, tvuiity ot which go to 
a pardao, and are called fanoin. And of 
these small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
faiioni."- Varthf'mn, 130. 

[c lUlO. — “ Each man receives four 
tarents, which are small silver coins, each 
of the value of one-.sixtoenl h of a larin." — 
Pi/rard de Laraf, Hak. Soc. t. .344, I a lor 
oil ( 1 . 412) ho says “ 16 tareUB go lo a 
1‘hanan "J. 

1673.- (at Calieiit). “’riioir coin admits 
no Copper ; Silver Tairs, 28 ot which make 
a passing instead thereof.” — Fryei, 

.’> 5 . 

„ “Ciihcut. 

* *t # * * 

“TarrS a if th< pend tar (JinUy the rest arr 
eoutmou io India.” — Jhid. 207. 

' Calenul . . . coins are 10 Tar 
(o a Fanam, 4.^ Fiinams to a Rupee."— ri. 
JIaiiii/ioii, li. 3r6 ; [oil. 1744J. 

fl737. — “ We are to oHow each roan 4 
niuasures of rice and 1 tor per diem." — 
Ai/irn.ienf in ho{/an, Malabar, iii. 96, and 
see “tarrs" in*iii. 192. Mr. Logan (vol. 
in. Olo.’ts. s.v.) defines the tara as equal to 
2 pies.J 

TARE AND TRET. Whence 
comes til is odd firm in the. hooks of 
arilhiuctic? Both partners appar- 
ently through Italy. Tljti first Fr. 
fare,' It. fnra, from Ar. iaraha, ‘to 
reject,’ as pointed out hy Dozy. Tret 
is alleged to he fiotii It. tritare, ‘to 
cruinhle or grind,’ jierhups rather from 
trito, ‘ground or triturated.’ [Prof. 
Bkeut {Concise Dirt, s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. iraitc, ‘a draught,’ and that 
from Lai. tracing, trahere, ‘to draw.*] 

TAREGA, fl. This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo- 
gous to the honff merchantB of 
Canton in former days) in Pegu, iu 
the days of its prosperity. The word 
is from S. India. We have in Tel. 
taraga, ‘ the occupation of a broker ’ j 
Tam. taragari, ‘a broker.* 

1668.— “Bono in P«gu otto seuMrl del 
Be oho si ohiamono TtrtfO li qnali aoDQi 
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obligati di far vendere tutte le meroantie 
. . . per il prezzo oorrente."— Cef. Ftdtrici^ 
in Ramu$io^ iii. 395. 

1688.—“. . , e se fosae alcuno che a 
tempo del nagamonto per non pagar m 
alMentoaee ualTa o si ascondosHe, il 

Tarrec^ e obligato pagar ]ier lui . . . i 
Tairaci cosi si Jemandano i aensari."— (/. 
Balbi, i. 107r, 108. 

1587.— “There are in Pegu eight Brokers, 
whom they call Tareghe, which are Itoiind 
to sell your goods at the pnee they be 
Woorth, and you give them for their latKmr 
two in the hundred : and they be iMiund to 
make your debt good, because ytm sell your 
inarchandi.ses vpon their word." — li. Fitch, 
in Bail. ii. 393. 

TAEIFF, s. This comes from Ar. 
fa’ri/, ta'rifny ‘the making known.’ 
Dozy states that it ajijiears to he com- 
paratively modern in Spuni.Hh and 
Port., and has come into Eurojie 
apparently through Italian. 

[1591. — “So that heljang your momorio 
with certain Tahlei or Tariffaa made of 
purpose to know the numbers of the jvmldicrs 
that are to enter intt» ranku."— f/arrao/, 
Art Warre, p. 224 (Siuvf, Jhrt.). 

[1617.—“. . . a brief Tareg of Persia." 
— Birdwood, First Letter Book, 462. J 

TAEOUK, TAEOUP, Il p. Bunn. 
Taruky Tarup. This is tlie name given 
hy the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Irawadi, where the invading army of 
Knblai Khan (c. 1265) is aaid to have 
turned liack, is called TarNk-inaUy or 
jDhinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the, invasion just meiitioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we iindershiiid 
him, are properly termed Tdu; though 
the coujiled mimes Taruk and 
which are apjdied in the elironicle.s 
to early invaders, “may be con.sidered 
as designations incorrectly a]»plied l>y 
later copyists.” And Sir A. l*liayre 
thinks Taruk is a form of 7’i2r/c, whilst 
Taret is now applied to tlie Manchus. 
It seems to us prohahle that Taruk and 
Taret are probably meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar’ (si^e H. of TJiimn, pp. 8. 
11, 66). (Mr. Scott {Upper Bumui 
Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 193) suggests a 
connection with the Teru or Tero 
State, which developed alxmt the 11th 
('.entu^, the race liaving been expelled 
from China in 778 A.D.J 

TASHEEEF, a. This is the Ar. 

* honouring'; imd thus con- 


ferring honour upon anyone, as by 
paying him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation” {WiUn^i). In Northern 
India the general ime of the word is 
as one of ceremonious jiolitene.ss in 
speaking of a visit from a sniierior or 
from one who is treated in iKiliteiieas 
as a siipenor ; when .such an om* is 
invited td ‘bring his tnshr'i/,' i.e. ‘to 
carry the honour of his presence,’ ‘t(» 

condescend to visit ’ , The word 

always implies siqierionty on the ]Mirt 
of him to whom iashrlf i.s attributed 
It is constantly used by polite natives 
in addressing Euro])eaii.s. But when 
the European in n-turn .s;ivh (ils we 
have heard .s;iid, through ignorance of 
the real meaning (*f the ]»hrase), ‘J 
will bring my tajihrif,’ the etiect is 
ludicrous in the extieme, thongli no 
native will betray bis amusement. Iti 
S. India tlie word sbems to be u.sefl 
for tilt dre.s.s of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras reeords, riglitly 
or wrongly, for any complimenUir) 
nreseiit, in fact u homruriuvi. Tlius 
in Wheeler we find the following : 

1674. — “Ho (Jjiiigiipti, rmik of iVxma- 
maloc) had, ho mauI, curnod a taoheriff to 
tlio ICnghsh. uud tbev had rofusod to take 
It. . . ."—tip. nt. 1 . 84. 

1680. — “It being noceswiry to ap)>oint 
one ns the ('om]»any’« Chiof Morchnni 
(Vorona )>oing douoAHod), roHolved Boru 
Podda Vinciitiidry, do Hbccood and tlie 
TasheriffB ho givun to him and the roflt of 
tho princifuil Morchantiii, viz., 3 yurdu Senr- 
lott ti> I'odda Vincatadry, and 2^ yardn 
each to four (»thor«. . . . 

“ Tho (iovornor being informed that 
Voronn’H young daughter was melanohoHy 
and w'ould not out becauso her hiizlMind had 
receivod no Taiheiiff, he alHu iz Tashexlfd 
with 2^ yards Bcarlot cloth.” — Fort St. tieo. 

, *A pril 6. 1 n Notes and Kzts., Madras, 
1873, p. 15. 

1685. — “Ooi)all Pundit having l>«on at 
great charge in coming hither with mioh a 
nuinerouH retinue . . . that we may engage 
him ... to continue hi* friendahip, to 
Attain Home more and better privilegee 
there (at C'liddalore) than we have OM y®^ 
It i* ordered that he with hia attendant* be 
Taiharlft a* followoth” (a list of preeont* 
followH).— In IVkeeler, i. 148. [And Me the 
same pbraiie in Pringle, Diary, ko., i. !]• 

TATTOOt and abbreviated, TAT, 
8. A native-bred pony. Hind, 

[which Platts connects with Skt. tarOt 
‘passing over']. 

0 . 1834.-“Tiighlak Mnt hta ion 
hoinmid to bring Kbunll back. IfahominM 
aeiiod tho lattor and bfonght him to bis 
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father mounted on a t&tU, i.e. a pack* 
horse .”*— //;m BiUata^ iii. 207. 

1784. — “On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooley and 15 tattoo 
horses "—In Si’Um-Kan, i. 15. 

1785, — “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions be given to tho baggage depart- 
ment, for sending all the loan Tatoos, 
bullocks, kc , to grass, the rniny season 
being liov. ut hand " — Tippoo's LcUrn, 10.5. 

]H04.-- “'J'hcy can bo got for 2.5 rupees 
each horsuiiiaii upon an average; but, I 
believe, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos. . . . From 30 to 
rupees each horse is the sum ))niM to the 
best horsemen."— lii. 174. 

1808 — “These tut,hOOB are a breed of 
small pomes, nud are tho most useful and 
hanly little animals in India ." — tlroughioiia 
LetUrs, loti; [cd. 1892, ]17J. 

1810. — “ Mvery .scrviiit . . . goes share 
in some tattoo . . whuh conveys his 
luggage."— V.M, i. 311. 

1821. — “Tattoos. Those are a kind of 
small, cat-hamme<l, and ill-looking ponies ; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oven." — ^yomin-» of BUora^ ch. ii. 

1826.- . . when I mounted on my 

tattoo, or pony, T could at any time have 
^commanded the atleudanco of a do/.on 
grooms, so many nrossed forward to ofler 
mo their horvicos .’ — Pandurung Jlatif 21 ; 
{od. 1873, i. 28]. 

[1830.— “ Mounting our tats, we wore on 
the point of proceeding honieward.s. ..." 
— (Jnenfal Sport. Mag.y ed. 1873, i. 437.] 

c. 1831.' “. . . moil tattou est fort au 
^lessons de la taillo d'un arabi . . . — 

•/acqueiuoiit, Conrsp. i. 347. 

c. 1840. 

*“ With its bright brass patent axles, and 
its little hog-muiiod tatts, 

And its ever lotty harness, which was 
always made by Watts. ...” 

A ffw fines in /loiiuur of the fate Mr, 
Simms, in I\irkn''s Hole Pohjts, 
1851, ii. 216. 

1863.—“. . . Smith's plucky proposal to 
run his notable tat, Pickles."— 
i. «4. 

1875.—“ You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tatfl, I suppose? The Subaltern's 
tat^that is tho name, you know, they give 
to a pony in tliis country— is the most useful 
animal you cun imagine.”— Bilmma, 
ch. ii. 

TATTY, s. Hind. tatti and tatif 
[which Platts connects with Skt. tem- 
troy ‘a thread, the warp in a loom’]. 
A screen or mat made of the roots 
of fragrant gross (see OUBCUS) with 
which door or window openings are 
filled up in the season of hot winds. 
The screens being kept wet, their 
fragrant evaporation as the dry winds 
blow upon them cools and refre^es 


the house greatly, but they are only 
efficient when such winds are blowing. 
See .-ilso THEBMANTIDOTE. The 

principle of the tatty is involved in 
the quotation from Ur. Fryer, though 
he does not mention tlie graas-mats. 

c. 166.5. — “ . . . or 4(>'Ving in lieu of 
Cellarage certain luis-Kanays, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
boots, that are very neatly made, and oom- 
luonly jilncod in the midst of a Parterre 
. . . that so tho Servants may easily with 
their I’ompion - bottles, water them from 
without.”— /Jivviiw, E.T. 79 ; [ed. Constable. 
247J. 

1673. — “They keep close all day for 3 op 
4 MuntJhs together . . , repelling the Heat 
by a coarse wot Cloath, continually hanging 
befoie the chamber-windows.” — Fryer, 47. 

[1789.— 3'he introduction of tatties into 
Calcuttn. is mentioned in a letter from 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789:—“ Wo have 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
hou.ses. Everybody uses tatties now. . . . 
Tatties are however dangerous when yop are 
obliged to leave them and go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on tho body that you are 
commonly affected with a severe catarrh. ”— 
In Carey, (hod Old Ihiys, i. 80.] 

1808. — “. . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and we are obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of sereens made of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus.” — 
lirouglUon's Letters, 110 ; [ed. 1892, p. 88], 

1809. — “ Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to tho climate, and the 
laige windows would be insufferable, were 
it not for the tattyes which are easily 
applied to a house one story high.” — La, 
Valeiiti'a, i. 104. 

1810. — “During the hot winds tats fa 
kind of mat), made of the root of the kooSa 
gra.s8, which has an agreeable smell, ore 
placed against the doors and windows.”— 
Maria Oraham, 125. 

1814.— “Under tho roof, throughout all 
the apartments, are iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screens of sweet scented 
grass, were suspended.” — Forbes, Or. Mtm. 
iv. 6 ; [2nd ed. ii. 392J. 

1828. — “An early breakfast was over; 
the well watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
apartment a cool and refreshing atmorohere 
which was most comfortably contrasted urith 
the white heat and roar of the fierce wind 
w’ithout.” — The Knszilbash, I. ii. 

TAT7T, 8. Hind, taty [Skt. trdtrOy 
‘defence ’ or tantrly ‘made of threads']. 
Sackclotn. 

[c. 1810. — “In this district (Dinaipoor) 
large quantities of this cloth or Ghotl) 
are made. . . .” — Buckanany EasUm Indiot 
ii. 861.] 

1820. — “. . . mode into ooane doth 
taut, by the Brinjarics and people who use 
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Mck bullocks for inakin(r hags (gotiios, soe 
GUNNT) for holding grain, T*)-. Bo. 

Lit. iiuc. iii. 244. 

TAVOY, 11. j). A town and district 
of what \vc call the Teiiassenm Pro- 
viDct* of B. Burma. Tin* Burmese call 
it Dha-we; hut our iiaim* is ]uolMlhI^ 
adopted from a Malay form. The 
original name is sn]>]»osed to lu* Siam- 
ese. [The Jiiirinah inujitn'r (n. (> 81 ) 
gives the choice of thiee et Miiol<»gies : 
‘landing place of hamhoci.s’; from its 
arms ‘a sword,’ i/v»v, ‘to hu\ ’) ; 
from Htu-n'ay^ taken from a en»s.s- 
legged Buddha.] 

15M. — “The grenior mrt of this tract 
is mounted nous and inhabited h}' the nation 
of BramniA* and Jani/oiuuj, who inter} h we 
on the eitHt nf this kingdom (IViru) lietween 
it and the gnuit kingdom of Siam, whuli 
kingdom of Hmm >Hinlers tlu nea from the 
city of Tavay downuards."— A\o/t/.s, III. 
iii. 4. 

lf»83. " Also some of the rich |»eo|ile in 
a place suhjeet to the Kingdom of Vogu, 
called Tavae, where in iirodiued ai|Unntit; 
of abut the) call iii their langnago Cutam, 
but which in oiir language is called f Vi/roa 
(sue CALA7), in Kunuiiur leave their lionses 
and go into the ccjiintry, \^hu^c tlu*y make 
Home Hhcdn to cover them, and there they 
Hto}) three months, leaving tlicir iisiml 
dwellingH with fiKid in them for the ilevil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may gi>e them iiit trunhio, 
hut rather Iw propitiouH aiurfavuiiruhle to 
them."— <r, Jia/bi, f. 32r). 

1587.-^“. . . Hand of Tavi, from which 
comoth grout Htoro of 'J'liine which Hcrvuth 
all India.’’— if. Fdtl, in Half. ii. JiUh. 

169.’i. — “ lOlh. That your of 

your wonted favour and charit) to all div. 
tresHOH, would Ikj {deoHoil t/» hwik with Kyea 
of Pity, U|>on the jxKjr Cuf/ir*, 

Tfumias Jiruvme, who is the only one sttr- 
vii'ing of four that were uecidentally drove 
inU> Tanwy hy stornt^ an the) were going 
for AU}ueeH alxmt 10 yoarH ago, in tlio »n- 
vice of the English (JumjKinti."— I*rlition h 
tltf King of liurnta, pre.sontcd at Ava hy 
Edward Fleetwood., in Jkilnjmjfle, Or. Hi- 
pert. ii. 374. 

[TAWEEZ, s. Ar. ta'wUf lit. 

^iraying for jirotcctioii by invoking 
efod, or }jy uttering a charm ’ ; tlieii 
* an amulet or phylactery’; and, as 
in the quotation from Herklots, ‘a 
structure of brick or stone -work over 
a tomb.’ 

[1819.— “The Jemidar . . . ai he ie very 
■uperetitiouf, all hie stud have tlirraes or 
ebiuma. . . — H.’Col. Fitzclarence, Jofumal 

€/ a JiovU aero$$ Indian 144. 


11826 .- 

" 1/ot her w ho doth this Taweey wear, 

Guard against the Gossein’s snare." 

FanUurang Iluri, ed. 1873, i. 148. 

(1832. — ‘"’rho gonornlity of |k?oj»Ic have 
tonilis made of mud or stone . . . forming 
hrst three stjuare taweezes *»r itlatfornis. 

. . ." — llnllots, i^iinMin-e-IsUnn, 2nd ed. 
284. 1 

[TAZEE, pers tazl, ‘invading, 
iinadci,’ from hi., ‘ ninmiig.’ \ 
favourite variety ul boisr, usnallv of 
Indian lireed. Tin- wind i.s also UM-d 
of a varit'ly of gi,-) hnuud. 

[c. l.M»0 - “ Horses h.ive been divided mtn 
Hc\cn eljisses. . . . .'\t:d)s, I’crsi'in lioi^iw, 
Mujann.i-'. ’I'urki lioises, ^ ahlis '.see YABOO) 
and .lanirlah hotses. . ’I'hr lu.st two 
an* :ilso ni<wti\ Indian l>i< < d The best kind 
is called Tazi. . . ' l b'. I. 231 

“A goorl breed of the Indiiii 
kind, tailed Tauzee. IS also fniiml m 
and Ikitnaun . . l.l /th t ubtino^ ('uuhnl, 

od. 1M2. 1. IHh. 

[1SS3 _*‘']’|h 'Tazziea. ' or gnvho.n.iU 
are not looked U|s>n as iiii(.leiin . 

Aloilnn j’rifiu, lul. 1891, Ji 3iKi.] 

TAZEEA, n. A.-P— 11. 
i ‘mourning lor llie dead.’ In India 
the word is ai»])lie'i In ihe taboot. ur 
n-]iresentat lulls, jn llimsy nialenal, "f 
the tombs oi Hus,siinanil liaH.s{in whnli 
ate carind about in tin* M iili.'U lain 
(‘.ee MOHUBRUK) ]uo<'i‘smons. lu 
Persia it Reciii.H to be apidied tvi ll>c 
whole of the mv .sterv -j»Ia\ which i'^ 
]>iesented at that .sea.son. At llie clo-e 
of the ]»roc(*.ssion the hfzuftis niitsl In* 
tlirown into wati-r ; if tlieic be im 
.sullicieiit mas-s of water they should 
be buried. [Sei* Sir L. I’elly, Th>' 
Mharle J*l(nf of llmiw and linifain ] 
The w’ord lias lieen earned to the W. 
liidieh by the coolies, who.se great 
feRlival (whether they be Maiiuni- 
niedaii.s or Hindus) the Muharram lias 
become. And llie attemjit to carry 
the Taziraa through one of the towns 
of Trinidad, in sjdle of orders to tlu* 
contrary, led in tlio end of 1H84 to 
u sad eataatrophe. [Mahomniedmi 
LriHciirs have an annual celebration 
ttt the Loudon Docks.] 

1809. — “There were more than a hundred 
Tazisnu, each followed by a long train ni 
PuqueorH, dremed in the moat extravagant 
mnunur, lieating their brooHta . . • *'* 

the Mahratta Suraara as are not Brahnann** 
fre(}uvntly construct TaiiyiUl at their own 
tents, and ex|iend large suma of 
ujwn them.” — B-roughton^ 72; 

1892, 58]. 
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1869. — “ En linant la deHcription . . . 
(le ees ffites on croira souverit qu'il s'agit 
do f^toH hindouH. Telle est mr exeuiple 
la aolennit^ du ta'zia on deiiif, dtahlie on 
eommoiiioration dii JUMrtyre do la- 

(|uelle est Hoinblable t^n bum do points a 
celb' du IhiKin /iUjd . . . Le ta’ziya dure 
dix joura conniui b- Ihirgo-pujd Lo dl^l^nll. 
jour, IcH ILndoin i»rm]iit.imt »lana la n- 
vi?>re la -t. line do In deosso au ii.ilieu tl’iino 
foiilo injnionso, av-'c iin ^rrund ,i]>parfil ot 
uu sf)ri di inille in'^tniineiit'' du nnmiiiiu- ; 
la nif^mc elio'iO a Iumi pour los rejiruseiita- 
tiona du ionibeiui do Hu<;ain. ’ — (nirfiu th 
Tassify Jit/. Mustt/m. p. 11. 

TEA, s. (’nn\ fill'd ullages that wts I 

got tliis word ill Its vaii'uis Eur(>]»oaii 
forms i'l'oiii the Tty llm Clmiese 

naiiR* lu'iiig CliJni Till' latter is in- 
deed tlie iiroiniiuiiitioii aUa»‘bed, when 
reading in tlie ‘ni.indann dialed,’ lo 
tlie cliarader repu-scnling tlie lea 
plant, and is tlie form wliiili lias ae- 
(’om pained tlie knowledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Poilugal, (liveee (radi) 
and Piissia. Put tlioiigli it may l»c 
probable that 7V, liki* aevi'i’al other 
names of articles of trade, nuiy have 
come to us Ihrongh the ^lalay, the 
•word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, Tt' (or 7b// as ^leilhiirst 
writes it) lieing the utterance at- 
tae-hed to the rharactiT in the Pidi- 
kifiii dialei'-t. The original pronuncia- 
tion, whether direct from Fuh kieii or 
through the Malay, accomjianied the 
inlroanctioii of tea to England as we.ll 
as other couiitruvs of Western Europe. 
This is show’ll by sever-ul couplets in 
l*ope, 

1711.-- 

“ . . . There stands a structure of majestic 
frame 

Which from the noighbounng Hampton 
takes its name. 

# * * * ♦ 

Here thou, great Anna, whom throe 
Realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and some- 
times tea." 

Rajif of tfte Lock, iii. 

Here Uty was evidently the pro- 
minciation, as in Fuli-kicii. The 
Rape of the Jjock whs publi.shed in 
1711. In Gray’s Triviay published in 
1720, we find tea rhyme to pay, in a 
passage needless to (piote (ii. 296). 
Fifty years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by Johnson’s extemporised 
verses (c. 1770) ! 


“ I therefore pray thoo, Ronny, dear, 

That thou wilt give to me 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea ” — and so on. 

Johnson ifttiu, t>d. Jioswelty ISS.’i, 
ix. 194, 

The change niu.st liavo taken place 
I bclAvccii 1720 and 1750, for about the 
I latter date wc find in the verses of 
I Edward JMoore : 

‘‘ 'Mio day in .Lily la.st at tea, 

And in the house of Mrs. " 

Thi Trial of tin rah y &c. 

[But the two fornw of pronunciation 
seem hi have, been in use earlier, as 
ai)pear.s frt/m the, following advertise- 
iiicut ill The (jicji/r of Sept. 9, 1658 
(quoted ill 8 ,ser. A". tO (,>. vi. 266’' • 

“ That cNcclleiit, and by all Physitin 
ajqiroved, China Drink, called liy the 
(dimeaiis Tuha, hy other nations Tay, 
alias Tec, i.s .sold at. the Sultaiiess Fiend, 
a eotlee lious(‘ iii Sweetings Rents by 
the Royal E.xchaiigc, Loiidoii.”] And 
11 ) ZnHer'iy Li.r\c()ii (1745) it is stated 
tlial the English write the word 
either Tee or T ty Iml lU'onounce it 
Tiify which seimis to rejireseiit our 
modern jivoiiuiiciation. [“Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have. Uvo 
names for te,a, via and L*, the latter, of 
course, is from the (Chinese word 
noticed above, while the former i.s 
derived from the w'ord c/i’a. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the, word in English i.s under 
the form dm (in an English Glossary 
of A.D. 1671) ; we are also told tliat 
it was once sjielt icha — both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word : hut 1 3 years later we have 
the word derived from the Fokieiiese 
Uy hut borrowed through the French 
and spelt us in the latter language the ; 
the next, change iii the w'ord is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adonts the 
present form of tea, though tiie Fo- 
kienese pronunciation, which the 
French stul retain, is not drt/pned for 
the modern pronunciation of uie now 
wholly Anglicised word ten till com- 
paratively lately. It will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two foruLs of the word, had we 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second ” (Ball, Tlving^ 
Chiitesey 3rd ed. 583 seq.)."] 
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Dr. Bretschneider Htates that the 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient 
Dictionarj’ JRh-ya^ which is l)elieved to 
date lon^ l)efore our era, under the 
names Km and K'u-tu (A'’m = ‘bitter ’X 
and a cominentator on tliis work wlio 
wrote in tlie 4th century a.d. de- 
BcrilMis it, adding “ From the leaves can 
be made by bcjiling a hot Ikeverage” 
(On CfiiueM Botaniral ffW/w, Ac., ]». 13). 
But the tirst distinct mention ol tea- 
cultivation in Chinese lii.storv in said 
to be a leeord in the annals of tlie 
T’ang Dynasty under a.d. 7U3, u Inch 
mentions the iin]»osilK)n iirthat year 
of a duty ujkui tea. And the Vir.st 
western mention of it occurs in the 
next century, in the notes of the Arab 
traders, uhioh sjitiak not only of tea, 
but of this fad of it.s being snb|ect to 
a royal inij>ast. Tea does not ujijiear 
to l)e mentioned bv the medieval Anib 
writers ujiou Mateiia Medica, nor 
(straii^ to .siiy) do any of the Kitro{»ean 
traTellers to Cathay in tlie 13tb and 
14th centiine.s make mention of it. 
Nor IS there any nieiition of it in tie* 
curious an<l interesting narrative of 
the EiiiliiiHsy sent by Slifdi Ilnkb, the 
son of the great Timur, Ui China 
(1410-21).* The fir.st Euiopeaii work, 
ao far as we are aware, in which tea 
is named, i.s liainusio’s (jiosthumouK,) 
Iritrcidiiction to Marco Polo, in the 
iiecond volume of Ins great collection 
of Nunijatifun f Vutggi, In this lie 
rejieata the account of Cathay which 
he had lieard from Hajji Mahommed, 
a Persian merchant who visiU'd Venice. 
Among other matters tlie Hajji de- 
tailed the exe.el1eiit jirojiertiesof Chiui- 
ikitm(i.e. Pens. Ck(I i-khif<n^ ‘Tea of 
China’), concluding with an a.sfiuranee 
that if these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
pnrehase rhuliarb, and would ]iurch-i8e 
this herb instead, a proydiecy which 
haa been very substantially verified. 
We find no mentinn of t«a in the 
elaborate work of Mendo 9 a on China. 
The earliest notices of w(iich we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 

* Hr. Malor, In hUi Introduciion to Fkrks** 
Mendoaa tor thn H«k. Hoc, ttyii of this smbuiy, 
that at their halt In the deeert IS maroheii from 
Sa*ckati, they wen regaled **with a variety of 
■trong llquon, tofftther vHih a pot OkUtoot tm." 
It la not eteted hy Mr. MgJor whence he took Uie 
aeeonnt; but then la nothing abont tea In the 
tnuMlation of M. QaatramAn (Sat. at JCoL zlv. 
pt. 1), nor In the Persian text given by him, nor 
In the tnnilatim by Mr. Rehatiiek In the Ind. 
AfU. II. 76 ngg. 


rives some curious extracts from the 
E.I. Co.’s records as to the early im- 
portation of tea into England. Thus, 
1666, June 30, among certain “ raretys,” 
chielly the jiroduction of China, pro- 
vided by the Secreiary of the Com- 
pnny for His Maje.sty, appear : 

“ 22if lha. of thea nt ^)0s. {>er lb.=£^ 17 6 
F(»r tho two clioffo iierMoiui 
that attonilod Iuh .\Injo«tv, 
thea. 6 If) 6" 


In 1667 the E.I. Co.’s order for 
the iiiijiorlatioii of tea wa.s issued to 
Ihcir agent nt P.aiitam ■ “to send homo 
hy these .shi])s lOtMh. weight of tho 
best tey that yi»u can get.” The first 
imj»orlatu»n aetuallv made for Mio 
Cft. was in 1069, wlien two canisters 
were received frniu liantaiii, weighing 
j 143A lbs. (Mithiirn^ li. 531.) [The 
I earl]e.*»i mention of tt-a in the Old 
1 Records of the India Othce is m a 
I letter from Mr. R. Wn'klium, tho 
|Coiu]ian\V Agent at Firaiido, in 
j Jajiun, uho, writing, June 27, 1616, 
I to Mr. Eaton at Miaco, asks for “a 
I pt. of the best sort of chaw” (see Bird- 
I mxKiy Jif]tort on Old loatrda, 26, whcio 
the early references are collected).] 


A.n. 870.— “The King (of <'hina) ro«crvc8 
til hiiiiHulf . . . n dlIt^ ort Milt, and also on 
A eerlHin herb which' in drunk infused in 
hot water 'I’hiH herb is Mold in all the 
towns at high }>rieoH , it \h culled lUcb- It 
liiiM more lenvon than the ratb'ah (Modiwigc 
Mutivn reueiiM) and Muniethuig more of arumii, 
but ilR tJiMto iH bitter. Water i« Uriled Hiid 
piured u|Mni IIiih herb. I'ho drink mo uiiuIu 
iM Morvimiblu under all circuniitanceM.”-' 


Jtelativn, Ac., trad, imip Hnnaml, i. 40. 

c 1545. — “Morimvor, seeing the groat de- 
light that I alK)ve the rest of the psrty 
t4M>k in tluN diMuourae of hin, he (('UhKK' 
Moniet, i.f. Hajji Mahoniin^) tidd me 
that all over tho country of CaUiay fl'J’y 
make umo of another plant, that in of its 
leaveH, which ih called by thoMe people 
OhUl Qatat : it is produced in that 
diMtnet of C'lithay which in called Cochan- 
fu. It ID a thing generally used and highly 
oMteoincd in all tlioHe regiona. They take 
thin plant w'hethor dry or freah, wd |«>i 
it well in water, and of thie decoction they 
take one or two ciijie on nn empty atornacn , 
it retiiovea fever, hoaduoho, stomaoh-acho, 
pain in the side or joints ; taking wre w 
drink it on hot oa you oan bear ; it in goofl 
aliio for many other ailmenti which I , 
now remember, but 1 know gout wan one 
them. And if any one ehanoe u- 

■tomaoh oppreaMd by ovarmaoh food, « “ 
will Uke a little of this deoootion he vilMJ 

a nhort time bare digeeted it. ji- 

ao predoua and highly eateemod tUt e W 
ona going on a jonmey tokea it with hiiB» 
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iiiid jud^nf; frum vrhat he said these people 
would at any time gladlv swap a sack of 
rhubarb for an ounce of Chiai Catai. These 
people of Cathay say (he told us) that if m 
■our country, and in Tersia, ana the land 
of the Franks, it wrk known, merchants 
would iu» longer invest their money in 
Raun\d Ckiiii as they call rhnharb.’’- Ra- 
mv.<ito. hlchiaratiour, in ii. f. 1 >. 

e. lo(K) - “ Whatsoever jw-rson or ])traorie8 
come to any mans house of ijiialitoe, hoe 
bath a ensttano to oiler him in a fine ba'<ket 
one Poreelanc . . . with a kindo of dnnko 
which they call cha, which is somewhat 
bitter, rod, and inediuinall, which they are 
wont to make with a certajno concoction 
of horbos." — y>a Cntz. in PtiK'luist. lii. 180. 

— “ Ritas nst Jjn»oTn'oriin» . . . 
bonovolontiae caiisft pracitero sjtoct/iuda, 
qime apud se iirctiosissima siint, id ost, 
omne instrument urn nree^sanutn ad jw- 
tionom herbao cujusdum in piilverem ro- 
dactuo, suavom puslu, nonirm Chia. lOst 
autoin modus potionis ejusiiiodi : pulvi'iia 
cjua, quantum uno jiiglnmJia putaminc eon- 
tinotur, conjiciunt in fictile vas ex corum 
gonere, (^uae procclluna (Porcelain) valgus 
nppellat. inde calcnti ad mod urn aquH 
<iilutuni ebibunt. Habent autem in oos uaus 
ollam antiquisHimi oi»ons ferroam, tiglinum 
poculnm, cochleana, lufundihnluin oluendo 
iigliiio, tripodem, foculiim donique potioni 
•caleficiondae." — better from Japan, of L. 
Ahneida, in Mujf'vl, /Alt. Sded. e.c Jndia, 
Lib. iv. 

1588. — “ Caetorum (apnd Chinerises) ox 
horba quadnrn oxprossus liquor udmodum 
aalutnns, nomine Chia, cn lid us liauntur, lit 
apud laponios.” — MaJ/el, Hint. Ind. vi, j 
,, “Tlsum vitis igruirnnt (Japonii); 
oryzk oxjirimiint vinum ; Sod ipsi quoque 
ante omnia doloctantur haustimis acpine 
poene fervontis, ins^iorso (luom supra dixi- 
mus pulvore Chia. Circa earn potiunem 
^liligentissimi sunt, ac principes interdum 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidcin temperundae 
ac raiscendao, araiconim honoris enuano, 
dant ojioram." — /hid. Lib. xii. 

1598. — " . . . the aforesaid warme water 
is made with the powder of a certaine 
hearhe oellod chaa.”— LtwxcAo^fiw, 46 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 157]. 

1611. — "Of the .same fashion is the oha 
K)f China, and taken in the same manner ; 
except that the Cim is the small loaf of a 
herb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartary, which was shown mo when I was 
at Malaca.” — i. 19. 

1616.— "I bought 3 chaw cups covered 
with silver plates. . . .''—iheha^ JJiary, Hak. 
8oc. i. 202, [and see ii. 11]- 

1626. — "They vse much the powder of a 
-certaine Herbo called Chia, of which they 
put as much as a Walnut-shell may containe, 
into a dish of Poroolaue, and drinke it with 
hot water." — Purehaa^ Pilgrimage^ 687. 

1681,—" Dur. You have mentioned the 
-drink of the Chinese called Tba« ; what is 
your opinion thereof? . . . Boni, , . . 
Omneae regard this beverage almost as 


something sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the rites of hospi- 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it. just like the Mahometans with 
their Oaveah (see COFFEE). It is of a 
drying qu.ility, and banishes sleep ... it 
IS lienotieial to :ii>thniatic and wheezing 
imtienls." — Jut', /lnntlm, //iat. ^at. et Mai. 
hid. Oi Lib. 1 . Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1^.38. — "Dans los assemblies ordinaires 
(.'i Stmrat) ijue nous fnisions tons lv.s iours, 
noux nc prenioiiB quo clj Tht, dont I'vsage 
est fsj't cumniun par toiites les Indes." — 
od. Furis, 1059, p. 113. 

10.58. — “Non minim ost, multos etiam 
nunc in illo orroro voraan, quasi divorsae 
specie! plrantae easent The ot Tsia, cum h 
contra eudem sit, cujus decoctum Ohinen- 
sihns The, laponensihus Tsia nomen 
nudiut; licet honim Tsia, ob magnam oon- 
iributioncm ct cuctionom, ni|^um The ap- 
pellatur ." — /iontii /list. Pisonis Ann < 

p. 87. 

1660. — (Septoinbor) "28tb. ... I did 
send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which 1 never had drank before." — /‘epya'a 
Dianf. [Both I id. Bra 3 'brooke (4tb ed. 
i. 110) and Wheatley (i. 249) road tee, and 
give the date us Sept. 25.] 

1667. — (June) "28th. . . . Home and 
there find my wife making of tea ; a dnnk 
which Mr. Pelliug, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cuJd and defiuxions."— 
f Wheatleg, vi. 398). 

1672.—" There is among our people, and 
particularly among the womankind n great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . but this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is better 
and more wliolesomo to make use of it when 
the process of riigestion is pretty well 
finished. ... It is also a great folly to use 
sugar candy with Thee.”— Germ, 
od. 179. (This author devotes five columns 
to tea, and itiS use and abuse in India). 

1677.-"PlantndiciturChil, vel . . . Cik, 

. . . CUJUS uBus in Chime clnustris noscius 
in FiUropae quoque paulatim sese inainuare 
attentat, . . . Et quaravis Turcarum Cava 
(see COFFEE) ot Mexicanorum Ciocolata 
eundem praestent offeotum, C1& tamen, 
quam nonulli quoque Te vqcant, ea inultum 
superat," etc. — Kirrker, China lUvat. 180. 

"Maer do CiA (of Thee) sondw 
achting op eenije tijt te hebben, is aovit 
schadobjk.”— Vernimlen, 30, 

16g3._«'Lord Russell ... went into his 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, 
and prayed »by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and me ; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry.”— /iumsf, Hiai. of Own 
Time, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 376. 


1683.- 

" Venus her Myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays ; 
Tea both excels which Bhe* vouohMes 
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To that liold Nation which the Way did 
show 

To the fair KoRion whore the Sun doo* 
rise, 

WTioso rich l*roduetions we so justly 
l»ri7,o.” — H’u/M, 

IGW). — *‘. . . Of all the ft»llowors of 
A/ahv))ift . . . none are so rifridly Ahstoniious 
as the Araliians of Munrutf . . . Kor TSA 
and Coffee, which are judg'd the privilet^'d ; 
Li(|Uors of all the Mo/inm'fnn>, a*, well as ! 
TnrL-i, ns those (*f Imlm, and other , 

)>urt.s of .-liv/i/Mf, are eoiidenmed h} them us 
unlawful. . . V27. 

1726 - “ I rcniemher well hov\ in 16‘'1 I 
f<jr the tiPht time in rn\ life drank thee at 
the house of an hull in ( 'ha]»l.‘ini, an<l h<n\ 

1 could not llIulL■^‘^tand how sen*'ihle men 
could think it a treat tii drink what tasted 
nulietter thaliha} w.iter."— v. 11*0. ! 
17K9.- 

“ And now her vase a modest Nai.id tdls 
Witli liijuid oiv^lal fiiiin her pehhji nils , 
Ihlex the drj («‘d.)r round her siKi r urn. 
(bnitdit iliinhs the hlai'e, the craikhiifr 
faepots hum) 

C'ulN the green herh of ('hum’s envy'd ■ 
bowoni, ' 

in gaudy cii]i’> the Hteamuig treasuro i 

jtour'i ; 

And Rweuilv smiling, on her l*cndml knee, i 
Presents tin* fr.igrant (juinlesscncf of . 

Tea." 1 

Jhinriii^ liuhnui (iardt'ii^ Ltn't* nj the 
J*/(t (..'ante II. I 

1844.— “The Polmh word for tea, Iletlntfu, ' 
eipnifius more iiroperly Miurh,' and in fact 
there is little more of the gcmiiiie rhiiiesc 
beverage in the arlu le itsrlt than in its 
name, tfo that we often thought with longing 
of the delightlul Ihisxuin Tahal, genuine in , 
word and fact." — J. I. Juihf, Auftrm, |». 414. ■ 


1711.- 

Oh had I rather unadmirod rotnained 
On Home lone isle or diHtant northum 
land ; 

Where the gilt chariot never marks tin; 
way, 

Where none learn umhre, none e’er taste 

bohea." 

in JillJ^t nr thf Ltn'L, IV. l.'i.'k 

Tli(‘ lust ijiiotatiidi, and indeed ilu- 
til si also, sIkiw.k ilial the word win 
then jiroiiouiiicd Jhiinnj. At a lain 
d.'ite Jinhtii sank to 1m- the inaikct 
li.inie of one of tile lowest ({iialilic-i 
o| tea, and we beheve it li;is ( ui'-. 1 
altoo<<f Ijfi to Im- a iiaiMt ijiioied in llu* 
tca-iiiai ket d'hc iollow mg i|UoUitioii-. 
.seem to show lliat it was the geiicivl 
name tor “ ld;ick-tea." 

1711 “Bohea of little Worth al!ii)li^^ 
tile )i and ^»’»;i/<»o5of India, Aimh' i 'I 
/’ftniiis . . that t»f to 'i'ale (sec TAELt 
Would not fetch the I'm-e of green 'I’e.i "i 

lU T.iiu a Peoull '■ - A<« iif'i, 110. 

1721 * 

“ Where Indus and the double (uiiigii 
tl< »w , 

On odorif’roim plains tin* leaves do grow, 
Chief of the treat, a plant the hoast oi 
faini.. 

SoiiH times Hilled green, Bohea B th 
gre.iter nul.ii 

-|//«»/» /{iinmn/'n rnniiS, ed. IfSOO, i. 211* 11 
172*i o mjj l(*g<o there w.t" 

kn<»wle<jgc* onl\ of Boay I'ea and Oioi! 
Ti.i, hut later they H|iuak of a vunet\ "f 
other Horts . . , CoilBfO . • . PegO . • 
Ttniififf, tm J'eu, rare and ver) deal 

- - 1 ulthltjn, IV . 11. 


Tilt* following are hiiiic of llie iiaiiicH 
given in the market to diflcrenl kind.s 
of lea, with their et vniologies. 

1. (TEA), BOHEA. TliiH naim* is 
from tin* IVu’t (di.ileetically /i'/<-i)-.shan 
MounUiins in tlm N.W. oi Fuli-kieii, 
one (if the districts iikjsI famoii.s for its 
hlftck lea. Ill J’ojie’.s vers«*, as (’raw- 
furd jKiiiilH out, BhIho stands for a 
tea in ii.se among fushionalde jieojde. 
Tlius : 

To Tiart her time 'twixt reading and 

bonea, 

To niuBc, and Hpill her Holitiiry ten,'’ 

EjuMth' to Mrn Trena Ji/ount, 

[The earliest cxamnlcH in tlio N.E.D. 
carry hack the nue of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 

1711.—“ There w u parcel of extniordinuiT 
fine Bohae Tm to be Mold at 26 m. jNsr i'uuna, 
at the Higii of the Barber's next door 

to the Brazier's Hbop in Houthampton Htraet 
in the Htrand.’’— Advt. in the hvectatitr of 
April 2. 1711. 


17 ' 27 .~“ In .SujitomUir they strip the 
, of hII itw LiiiivoM, niid, for Want of wuriii di\ 

I WiihIh to cure it, are forced to la\ it 
I warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keep i' 
i Htirring geiilly, till it ih drv, and that Sort r> 

I called Bobea;"~-l. numt'llou, li. 281 * , Icil. 

I 1744, II. 288 . 

I Blit Zedler’.s Lrxiron (1745) m 
! Imig artit le tm Thee gives Thee Bohea 
■ as “the worst sort of all.” The otlai 
! Kuropcan t md(--iiames, acctirding 
' Zf*ller, wen- Thee-Peco, Congo 
tile Dutch called the best, hni Thee 
Cancho was 1 letter still and dearci, 
and Chaucon hest of all. 

2. (TEA) OAMPOT, a lilaclf iw> 

also. Kum-puiy the Canton ^ 

the cliaracters Kifti-peiy “select-Oi) 
(over a tire).” 

3. (TEA) OONQOXT (a 

TliU ia Katui-hu («) the Auwy P^' 
uuiiciatioD of the characters ' 

‘work or laliour.’ [Mr. P«tt (» ««'• 
AT. A C- iv- *6) writes ; “The 
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under (hvfjou derives it from the 
st/mdard (-liiiiese Kung-fu (which 
liaimeiis also to he the Cantonese, 
spell ing) ; ‘the omission of the f* 
we are told, ‘ ih the foreigner’s cor- 
ni]»tion.’ It is nothing of the hind. 
'IMie Amoy n;ime for this tea is Knng- 
hii, so I lull the omission of the / i.'- 
due lo the local (Jhinese dialect.”] 

4. HYSON (a green tia). 'i'his is j 
]fr- {hn and ni in the south) •/</'»/, 
‘l»right sjMiiig,’ [which Mr. liall 
{Things (Ih'nmyi^ hHft) wvile.s gu-is'in. 

‘ liefore the ram’], cliaraelers which 
some sav formed I he hong name of 
a tea-merchant name*! TjC, who was 
in the trade in the dl^l. of Hiu-ning 
(S.W. »)f Hang-chaii) ahtcit. 1700; 
others say that llv-rhuu was Le’s 
iliingliter, who was the lirsL to se])aruu* 
the leaves, so as to make what is 
called Hyson. [Mr. Uall says that it 
is so called, “the young hyson being 
half-oi>ened leaves jiliicked in April 
before the spring rains.”] 

0. 1772.— 

Anri N’ouus, gorJdcSH of tno eternal smile, 

Jinowing that storinv brow.s but ill be- 
come * 

Fair patterns oi her beauty, hath or- 
dained 

( 'elestial T«a a fountain that ran euro 

The ills of i)ussion, and can free from 
frowns. 

* * * # * 

To her, \ e fair ! in adoration how ! 

Whether ut blushing morn, or dewy eve, 

Her smoking cordials greet your fragrant 
board 

With Hyson, or Bohea, or Congo 

crown'd." 

a. Ftrgussun, Points. 

5. OOLONG (bl. t-ea). JYu-lung, 

* black dragon’ ; res]»ecting wdiich there 
is a legend to account for the name. 
[“ A black snake (and snakes are somo- 
times looked upon as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a plant of this tea, 
and hence the name” {Ball, op. cit. 
68G).] 

G. PEKOE (do.). PaJe-ho, Canton 
pron. of characters pdh-Uio, ‘white- 
down.’ 

7. POUCHONG (do.). Pao-chung, 
‘fold-sort.’ So called from its being 
jiacked in small paper packets, each 
of which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea-plant. Also called 
l^BiHie-soitchong, because the priests in 


the Wu-i hills and other places pre- 
pare and pack it. 

fi. SOUCHONG (do.). Siu-chung, 
Canton for Suw-chinig^ ‘little-sort.’ 

1781. — “ Lc.^ MatumH Eurojt^ennos retiront 
do la rhino dos thes conniiH sous les noma 
do the bouy, tiid vort, ct th6 saothon.” — 
Suini‘rat, n. 219. 

9. TWANKAY (g-reeii tea). From 
Tn}i-'}'i, file name of a mart about 
15 111 . S.W. of llwci-<’bau-fa in Ngaii- 
hwei. J’.p Moule says (lauhaps after 
'W'. Williams ?) from Vnn-W't^ name of 
a stream near Yen-shaii-fu in Clii- 
kiaiig. [Mr. I’ratt {hr. cit.) writes ; 
“The Amoy Tan-kc is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tuv-hei nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely t 
same ill sound as the English. 'J’hc 
Twankay is a slTeam in the E. of the 
])rovinee of Nganliwiii, where Twaii- 
k ay tea grows.”] Timuhtij is used hy 
Theodore Hook as .i sort of slang for 
‘ tea.’ 

10. YOUNG HYSON. This is 
(‘ailed }»y the (’hin(‘se Yn-t'sim, ‘ram- 
before,’ or ^ Yu-hifore,^ l>eeause jiicked 
before' Kah-yu, a term falling about 
20tb Ajiril (see HYSON above). Ac- 
eordiiig to Giles it was formerly called, 
in trade, TJchaiu, wbieh seems to 
represent the Chinese name. In an 

Account of the ]‘nce.n at which Teas 
have hmi pat up to Sale, that arrived 
in England in 17H4, 1785” (MS. India 
Ottiee Reeords) the Teas are (from 
cheajier to dearer) : — 

“ Bohea Tea. S mgl o ( ]), 

Congou, Hyson.” 

Souchong, 

TEA-CADDY, s. This name, in 
common English use for a l>ox to 
contoin tea for the daily exjieiiditure 
of the household, is jirohably cor- 
rupicd, as Crawdnrd suggests, from 
catty, a weight of H lo- (q.v.). A 
^catty-hox,* meaning a hox holding a 
catty, might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to tlie name. This view is 
corroborated by a quotation which we 
have given under caddy (<i.v.) A 
friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner’s 
name for Harley Street, due to the 
number of E.l. Directors and pro- 
prietors supposed to inhabit that 
district 
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TEAPOY, H. A small tripod table. 
Tliis word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with /m, and 
hence, in London shops for jnjianned 
ware and the like, a tfujHty ineaiis a 
tea-chest fixed on legs, lint this is 
quite erroneous. Tijuti is a Hindu- 
stani, or perha]).s lather an Anglo- 
Hmdu.stani word for a trijwifi, from 
Hind, tin, 3, un<l l.Vrs. ptie, ‘f<K»t.’ 
The legitimate word from the Per.sian 
is sipiii (properlx aihiHiyu)^ and the 
legitimate Hindi word tirjMid nv trijtnd, 
but tijHn or wiis jirrdMibly 

originated bv some European in an- 
alogy \Mt)i the familiar chaxpoy (q.v ) 
or ‘four-legs,’ jK».ssibly from inaeeuiacv, 
jjossibly fiom the desire to avoid 
confusion with another very familiar 
w<ird sepoy, seapoy. [ I Matts, how e\ er, 
gives tipia u*> a nj^ilar Hind, word, 
Skt. tri‘]HUl~Hal.] The word is apjdied 
in India not only a three-legged 
table (or any verv small table, what- 
ever miinlier of legs it has), Imt to 
any tripod, as to the tri|HMl-stand.s of 
surveying instruments, or to trc.stle.s m 
carpentry. SihjKf^ cm curs in ’AIi of 
Yezd’s hi.story of Timur, as a]ij»lied to 
the trestles UM^d hy M'lmui in hridging 
over the Indus (EUwt^ jii. 482). A 
teapoy i** railed iii (Miiiiese hy a name 
liaviijg reference to tea: M^. (//I’u- 
cki'rh. It has 4 legs. 


taken sdj, the name of teak in Arabic 
and Pcrsiuii. And we have doiihtleKs 
the same word in the <raya\li>a of tla* 
Perijdu.s, one of the exports from 
Western India, n form which nio} lx- 
illu-strated by tlie Malir. adj. wi</a/<, 
‘made of tin* teak, belonging U) leak’ 
The last fact show.s, in some degi.^, 
ln»w old the exfKU’t of teak is Imii; 
India. Teak hi-jims, stall uiidecaye 1, 
exiM in the walls of the gieat jvalin - 
of the Sassjiiiid Kings at Scdeucia oi 
('1c.Mpluui, dating from th<‘ middle oi 
thr Clh eeiitiiiy. ihrdu'oud^ I , , 

Leiit'r linah\ Intro. \XI\.] Teak h-i-^ 
<-oniinued to recent times to he im- 
jK»rted inti» Egyj>i. See A'/aU-a/, (jiKtic i 
I l»\ Hoyle (Jlnuiu Mtdinnt\ 12H) M']n- 

: (jitphtT-inootl ol (h'ueMs m translated <'ij 
in the Ara))ie veiMon of the I’ui'i 
tench (Hn\ li). [It was j»rohahl\ msI.i; 

I (.see Ennj'i. Jiild. s \ ,)J 
1 MVak serio'. to have been haidh 
I kiiow'ii in Cangetii India in fonne 
} days. Wr fail tiud no nu iituai <»t it 
in lials'i (which howev'er is indeAleS'), 
and the on)v mention we can find iii 
the /I in, is m a list (»f the weiglit-s o,' 
a euhic y.ird of 72 kinds of wodd. 
where the naiiu* has li'i 

[ been reiogm.sed as teak l>y the leariud 
I tran.slato! (see lilwh nuntv'/s K.'!’. i f- 

I 228 ). 

c. A.I». fiO.— “In the innorniest |Mirt if 


[c. 1809.— “(IhwijiKKtr) Bepaya, a wexidon 
■land for a or eundlu with Uireo feet." 
— Buc/uinan, J-Autfru /ndta, ii. 94r».j 

1K44.— “ ' Well, to lie Huro, it does eeem 
odd— verj odd , ’—urn I llie old guntleinuli 
chuoklofl,— ‘ most odd Ui tindji iHiraon who 
don’t know- what u tapoy is. . . . Well, 
then, u tapoy or tirtithif n. a thing with 
thriNi feet, UN«d in tnuia to duiiote u tittle 
table, Biicb a« thot nist iit jour nubt.’ 

“‘Why, that table ha« four log«,' cned 
Peregrine. 

“‘It’ll a topoy all the itamc,' raid Mr. 
Hnvetbelacki*. — /Vr<yr?«^ I'ullmry, i. 112. 

TEAK, s. Tlie tre.e, an<i tinilier of 
the tree, kIlow^I to liotaiiist.s us Ter- 
Umn qranditi^ L., N.O. Verheriaceae. The 
word iH Maluyul. tekka^ Turn, itkku. 
No douht this name was oiJopted 
owing to the fact that Europeans first 
became acouainted with the worid in 
Malaliar, wiiich is still one of the two 
great sources of supply ; Pegu lieing 
the other. The Skt. name of the tree 
is iakety whence 4.he modem Hind, 
name Bdgwdn or idqUn and the Mahr. 
idg. From this last probably waa 


j IhiM (Jiilf (the i'urMian) ii the Port ol Apf- 
I lo|^oM, Ijiii^ near PaAiiic (!barax and tie' 
river Ku|ihr(iteH 

“Sailing paat the luoutb of the Chi'f. 
after n counM^ of IJ days you reach annlln r 
fKirt of PerHiu called (Mnana. Thitliar tin y 
are wont to duM|)atch from Jkirygawi, t'* 
Uith thuNe jMirtu of Porttiu, great voh>i !•* 
w'lth hram, and tiuilierN and Ijutiiuf* of teak 
trayaXlyuy xal Soxuii'), and hornh mui 

■)jarM of fthiriliaiii (koo BIBBOO) {(rcurafUynf^ }^ 
iind of uiHUiy. . . — PmpL J/«rM hrytln. 

6 3.v;t«. 

c, 800.— (under ll&rOn al RaHhld) “ Li? 
continued bin atory *. . . I honrd !<>« 
wailing from the houMe of Alidallan . ■ ■ 
they told mo bo had l>oon etniok with tno 
jadAm. that bin Ixidy waa awollon and 
hliick. ... I wont tti Koshld to tell hnn» 
hut I had not finished when they caw® ^ 
say AlKlallah waa dead. Ooing out at opo® 
I ordered them to hasten the olisoquioH. 
... I rayaelf said the funeral 
they lot down the bier a slip took ’ 
and the Wer and earth fell in J 

an intolerable etench aroee • • • •, " . 

Blip took plsioe. 1 then called for 

uii (slj). . . QooUtion in Maf^ 

PrairiuTfOr^ t1. 298-398. 

0. 880.— “From KoItoBliidto,whM»tt T 
oeU«)t tMk-Mootf (rtj) m** “ 
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Bakhs. ’’—//»£ KhurdOdha^ in J. At, S, VI. 
tom. V. 284. 

c. 940. — “. . . The teak-trei (sfij). This 
tree, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and mure bulky than the walnut, can 
shelter under its branches a great nimibor 
of men and uuttio, and you may judge of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrvo, of their 
natural leofrih, at the rlopAta of Basra, of 
'Irak, and ol Egypt. . ad\ in. 12. 

Before 1*200. — Abu’l-dhiili’ the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has the»o 
▼erses : 

« « « * « 

“ By my life ! it is a land wheie, when the 
rain fulls. 

Jacinths and jicarls spring U]i for him who 
want® f'rnuiiients. 

There loo are pr«<duced musk and oam- 
phor and anihn-i/rU and 

« « « « « 

And ivory there, and ffuk (al-flfij) and 
aloeswood and sandal. . . ." 

Quoted by Kazwini^ in (Hidemi 
217-218. 

The following order, in ca King’s 
Letter to the Chja Government, no 
douht refers to I’egn teuk, though not 
naming the jiartieular tinilier : 

1597.—“ Wo enjoin you to bo very vigilant 
not to allow the 'J’lirks to ex|iort any 
timber from the Kingdom of I’egu, nor 
from that A Achom (see ACHEEN), and 
you must errango how to treat this mutter, 
particularly with the King of Achom. "—In 
Archio. Port. Orient, fasc. li. 669. 

1602. — “ ... It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to give a promise in 
writing that the IwKiy should not be 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this ussurauco it wiis 
taken in solemn procession and dci»oMtod 
in a box of teak (teca), which 1 *. a wood not 
subject to decay. . . ih'ienie 

Conquiat. (1710), ii. 265. 

r ,, “ Of many of the roughest thickets 

of bamboos and of the largest and best wood 
in the world, that is t60E.’ -~Conto, llec. VII. 
Bk. vi. oh. 6. He goes on to explain that 
all the ships and boats made cither by Moors 
or Gentiles since the Portuguese oamo to 
India, were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the back of 
D^aun.] 

1681.— Bontius gives a tolerable out of 
the foliage, &c., of the Teak-tree, but 
writing in the Archipelago does not use 
that name, describing it under the title 

OMreua Indica, Kiati Malaiis dicta. 
Lib. vi. cap. 16. On this Rhoede. whosyilate 
of the tree is, as usual, excellent {Hortua 
JiaUaoriau. W. tab. 27), obserrei ju.% 
that the teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
tree, and also that the Malay name is not 
KM but Jatii Kiati seems to be a mist^e 
of some kind growing out of 
* Teak-wood. 


1644. — "HS nestas terras de Damam 
muyta o boa madeyra de Teea, a milhor de 
lodii a India, e tarobem de muyta parte do 
inuudo, iHjrqiie com sor muy fasil ae laurar 
ho jierduravel, o particullarraente nam Ihe 
tocundu ugou." — /iorarro, MS. 

1675. — “At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and observed that the Sheds here wore round 
thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Take (the Timber Ships are built with) in 
Ktshion of a Boo-hivo.’’— 142. 

„ “. . . Teke by the Portuguese, 

Sogw^'l by the Mttors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building ... in Height the 
lofty Pino exceeds it not, nor the sturdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substance. . . . This Prince of 
the Indian Forest was not ho attractive, 
though mightily glorious, but that . . — 

Jfiid. 178. 

1727. — “ (hivdavpp is next, whore good 
Quuiititios of Teak 1’imber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in buildir 
of ILmsos or Shit»s." — A. Haniiltwi, i. 178 ; 
[cd. 1741]. 

1711. — “Tecka is the name of costly 
wooil which is found in the Kingdom of 
Martaban in the East Indies, and which 
never decays. " — Zt'tdht'y Vmv, Lfij'ivony s.v. 

1759. -“7’hoy had ondoavoured to burn 
the Teak Thnin'm also, but they lying in a 
atmniftt/ plare, could not take fire." — Oapt. 
A /wM, He port on Loan of Negraia^ in lialrymplet 
i. 349. 

o. 1760. — “As to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak." 
— f/mve, i. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long since 
shown, that ships built with oak, and joined 
together with wooden trunnols, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex- 
tremes of bent and dump, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as the ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and hound with 
iron spikes and bolts.”- Price's Tracts, i. 191. 

1793. — “The teek forests, from whence 
the marine yard at Bombay in furnished 
with that excellent species of ship-timber, 
lie along the western side of the Gnut moun- 
tains ... on the north and north-east of 
Basseeii. ... 1 cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli- 
I gence we are guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian soas." — Hennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. 260. 

[1800.— “Tayca, Tectona Il6bu$ta,"-^Bu- 
emnan, iVyaorr, i. 26.] 

TEE, B. The metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and hung with tinkling 
bells, on the top of a dagoba in Indo- 
Chinese countries, which represents 
the chatras [chhattraa^ or umbrellas 
which in ancient times, os royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Burm. h% ‘an umbrella.* 

1800.—“. . . In particular the Tee, or 
umbrella, whidb, composed of openiron-work, 
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crowned the .spire, hnd been thrown down.” 
— i. 19^. 

1805.— “ . . . pleaniiiip in itH whit.o plaster, 
with nuincrtms pinimHes and tall central 
spire, \%o had seen it (Chiiid:i]ialen Temple at 
Pupan) from far down the Iniwndi nsinp 
like a dim viKioti of Milan Cathedral. . . . 
It is cruL-iforiii in plan . . . cxhihitinp a 
massive luisenient with porches, and n“ing 
above in a jivratnidal priniation of terraces, 
crowned by n .spire and htoe. The luttei 
has bnjken from its stays at tnie side, and 
now leans over almost horivc<»ntiiIlv. . . — 

YhU, (n IS'.S. p. 4'2.‘ 

187G. — . . . a fi'.Miiirc kni»v\n t«i Indian 
archaeologists .is a Tee. . . — /'• 

Jiul, iifd Axhi*. Ol. 

TEEK, Pa;i<i, ]iiv<-ise, 

puli'-tiuJ ; ;ilsf) ]»arsiiiiMiiiiiiis, [.i im-aii- 
ilip tvliicli J'latls < 1 <MV iio( iccurilj. 
l\seil 111 N. India, llind. tjul. 

flSl.'J.— “'I’liey all feel that th. ijutnl oA/ 
TiiU‘ nf ;,///./ (teek), as long as a man does 
his dutv "ell. can no longer be relied upon 
— ft. ir. Jnhh)tuu, t'^li II tif/t r in Intlni, l. 29*1. j 

[1878. — . . ‘it is necess;ir> to send 
]ilaiuition to tile magistrate, and the return 
docs not look so thek ' (a word express, ng 
till oxcolletiee).” — Lijf" m the JJa/nstif, i, *2.’>3. 1 


to the ZaztiriM nobilu. . . — )Vandtrttiijs of 

a rUgriniy i. 278 . 

1872. — Tejpdt is mentioned ns sold by 
the villiipo shopkeeper, in (w'aiiinla SninaHtu^ 

(1) TELINGA, II. p. Hind. Tihm- 

fjit^ Skt. Tinltimifi. One of the jteojilr 
of the eouiitrv I’Hst of the Decenn, juk! 
eMeiidinp to the roast, often calh'd, at 
least siliee llie Middle Ages, Tihiii}i]iii 
or I'llmuKinn, >oiMetiine<s Ttlitni or Ti; 
iimi Tlioiiph It has iioi, ]»riliap.s, hcci' 
.ibsiilntelv' eslablislied that tills ..Illlt 
Iroiii a lonii Tnhmin, the liabitiiai .iji 
jdnatioii of 7’/ ^-/v’o///b/(/, ajipaieiiilv p. 
lln •viiiie region vvlinli in Intel 
was ealleil Tilinga, and the e.\ain]»li 
ot aefiial Use of Tnlif/ifu^ l»ojli la 
1 Mo],mii\ (though he lairies usl.*\uii(| 
the Canges) and h’v a Tihetan niitli"’ 
ijiioted lieluw,do make tills a r«Ms")i- 
able si!p](os|t ion (m ,• //p, CahlinlL 

Dnn'tdniii Hhi iiniiiir, Slid ed. Inlio'l 
no and the article KLING m 
this Isiok). 

A.n. r. 150. — " T/n*) VewToc. TO Kal Tc 
\iyyoi> WaffiXtiov . , , k. t. - rfohwh, 


TEEEUT, TEEBTHA, Skt 

and Plind, thih, ttrtJm. A holy |da(e 
of ]iilgriiiiHge and of h it lung for tlie 
good of the Hotil, Hinh as llurdwar, oi 
the confluence at Praag (Allahahad). 

fl623.-“The Contiles call it /fuwtirt, 
that In, Holy Water." t/i'f/n Va/ff, Hnk. , 
Soc. it. 205.] I 

c, 1790,— ’‘An temi>Ic I’enfant est rocae 
f«r left dev'edasehics (Deva-dui) des iii.'iins | 
de neH parens, et apri's I'avoir bnig’iieo dans j 
le tirtha on (^niMg dll temple, elles Itn met- | 
tent deH v^temeiis noufs. . . — linajnci, 

ii. 114. 

[1858. — “He then Nammoned to the place 
no IwiK than three crortB and half, or thirty 
millionn and half of teeruts, or angulH (m* ) 
who proMide each over his s|)Ocial place af 
reliffiouM w’orship. " — SUnnan, Journi’i/ Ih ronyh 
Ovdfi, ii. 4.J 

TEHB, TAIE, itr., .s. The wild 

^oat of tlie Hiinnhiva ; Urmitraijun 
jemlairuM^ .lerdon, H^^^Aiiford, Mam- 
maliay 509]. In Ni'pul it is called 
jhdral. (iSee BTTBBOWy 

TEJPAT, s. Hind. tejjHlt, Skt. iqa- 
patra, *]iungent leaf.' The native 
name for malabathnun. 

1833.— “lAuit night an J wam writing a 
long deRcription of the tSi p&t, the leaf of 
the cinnamon-tree, which numbly picklei 
beef, leaving the honour of crowning ooroea 


-i. 2, 28. 

1809.— “On Sati.rdiiv the lOlliof Slii.'luii, 
the nriuj marched from that s)miI, inoiilu 
that the pure tree of Isl.ini might be plimtcd 
and tioiinsh m the soil of Tllang, and tin 
evil tree "hicli had struck its roots dci’|i, 
iriight be lorn up bv force. , . . When tin' 
bleased canopy had iieoii hxeil ulKiiit .'i rail'’ 
from Arangal (Warangiil, N.K. of Ilydoni- 
Iwidl, the tents iiroimd the fort wore jiUcliuil 
MO < loMclv that the heail of a needle conltl 
not gel hetwuen thetii." — .'hab Khiistii, in 
111 . 80 . 

1.821.--“ In the year 721 H. the SnlCa 
(OhiyitMU-ddin) Ment his oldost Hon, L lupb 
Khlin, with u eaiiopy and an army against 
Arungal and Tllang." — ^(d-/£dr/ia />'ano, 
Ibnl. 2:il. 

c. 13.85.— “Por every mile along the rfuul 
there are three tlOu'dt (jHiit HUitions) . ■ 
and no the roml eontinuoM for hix months 
mundnng, till one roochoH the count-nos of 

Tiling and Mu'loir. . . — Jbn Jiatutitf m 

192. 

,, In the liat of provinces of Ind»' 
under the Hultwn of Delhi, given by Shihuti- 
ud-dlii Dimishkl, wo find both Tilong 
Talairi, pniUiblv through soino mistake.-' 

Aot, rt Kjrts. Pt. i. 170-171. 

e. 1590.— “Hnliu Boriir 
from Batula (or Patiilhi) 

200 turnh (or kus) ; itM bi 
to Hindia 180. On the 
it marches with Bostar ; < 

Hindia ; on the semth with 
west witli Mahkar&bSd. . 
i. 476; led. Jarrett, ii. S 
287]. 


. Its length 
lairfigurh 
from Pldir 

,f Bairagarh 

, north with 
« on the 
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1<308.— “ In the southern lands of India 
sin(!e the day when the I’unishkas (Turks, 
i.v. Mahommoduus) concjuered Maf^adha, 
nmny abodes of Learning were founded ; 
und though iho> were inconsiderable, the 
continuance ot instruction and exorcism was 
vMthuiit intcrnintiDij, and the Pamlit \\hr> 
was called the Sou of Men, dwolt in Kalinga, 
a i»arl of Trilinga.”--7’fi/vou7//<./‘i //. uj 
(Genu oil. of Schiotnoi), j-. lidJ. 
Sec also 116, 158, 166. 

c. 1611.— “I’ll io that time nom- of Ih*- 
utni'indiu's of distant lands, such as the Kaja 
of Tilflng, J'egu, and Malabar, had venturcMl 
upon disobodioiico or roliellion." — Ftrlsh/o, 
in A7/u>^, VI. .Vllt 

17‘J3 - “ Tellingaua, of which Warangoll 
wfis the eapiial, eomiirolioiulod the ♦ract 
lying hot ween the Ki.stnali and Godavery 
Uivers, and east of Visia]M)ur. . . — 

lirnnfll'n 3rd c 1. p. [‘‘Xi. ) 

(•2) TELINGA, S. 'I’liis tonu in 
Iho I8tli ccntiu\ AVU.S fvoiiuciitlv used 
m Jjciig.'il as .synonyinuii.s with sepoy, 
or a native sobhei* (Usi'ipliiied and 
clothed in (jiiaHi-Enropean fashion, 
[and is still coniiiionly used h.v iiativ(‘.s 
to iiKlicatc a .se]joy ov armed ])oliceman 
in N. India], no doubt, liecduse tin* 
lirst soliJiei'.s of tliat type came to 
licMigal fi’oni u'liat was cousidcred to 
be the Telingu country, viz. Madius. 

. . . the latter commanded a 
body of Hindu soldiers, armed and ficcoiitred 
and disciplined in the Eurupoui. niunner of 
lighting : I mean those soldiors that are 
hoconie so famous under the name of Ta- 
liagaB.”- li. 

c. 1760.—“ . . . Sepoys, soiuetmies called 
Tellingas.''-— lu his (ifomirif, see vel. 
T. xiv. 

1760.—“ 300 Telingees arc run away, and 
onterod into the Heorhooiu liajah s Hcrvicc. 

- h\Loii</, 235 ; soo al.so 236, 237, and (1761) 
p. 258, “ Tellingers.” 

c 1765.— “Soraro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-piecos and 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldier" called TalingliaB, un«| 
which are armed witli flint muskets, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the Ftyui^/u 
or European manner. Mutatihcrm, in. 
2.54. 

X7H6 — “ . . . (ittnli (see GARDEE), vvhich 
is now the general name of Sipahios all 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they arc 
stiled TaliJigaB, because the first Sipahees 
that came inBengal (and they were imported 
in 1767 by Colonel Clive) were all TahngaB 
or Talougous born . . . speaking^ "'Vt 
any langnuge but their native. . . . Mote 
by Tr. of AViV Mvtaqh^rin, ii. 93. 

c. 1805.— “Tho battalions, according to 
the old mode of Franco, wore called after 
' forts. . . . Tho 

y of Hindoos, from 
according to the 

3 M 


tho names oi uiues an 
TelisgMi composed mos' 
Oude, were disciplined 


old English exercise of 1780. . . .''—Sketch 
oitlit Regular Corps, ifcc., in Service of Native 
rri net's, by Major Lea' is Ferdinand Smith, 
p. 50. 

1827.—“ You arc a Sahib Angrezie. . . , 
J li ive been a Telinga ... in the Company’s 
service, .and have oaten their salt. 1 will 
do your errand. "—A'lV W. Scott, The Surgeon's 
Ikiugldt'c, ch. xiii. 

1S83. — “ Wo have heard from natives 
whose grandfathers lived in those times, 
that Ihe Oriental i^nrtion.s of Clive’s army 
wei^ known to the Bengalis of Nuddea os 
Telingas, beeauHe they came, or wore sup- 
jioscd to have ncconifwiniod him from Telin- 
gana or Madras,”— Review, Jan. 29, 

p. 120. 

TELOOGOO, Ii.p. The first iu 
point of fliH'iisioii, aiicl the second in 
culture and copjou8ne.ys, of ihe 1^ ’- 
Mdian InngiiageH of tlie Indian IVnin- 
suhi. It is “Huoken all along tin* 
ca.slcni (:()a,sL of tne Peninsula, from llu* 
neighbourhood of Pulicat” (24 in. N. of 
M>i(}ra.s) “where it supersedes Tamil, 
to ( Ihieacole, where it begins to yield to 
the Onya (mhh 00BI7A), and inland it 
ju'evails a.s far as the eastern lionndary 
of the Maratha country and Mysore, 
ineludiiig within its range the ‘Ceded 
DistrietB^und Karnfll (see ftHtNOOL), 
a considerable part of the territories 
of tlie Nizam . . . and a portion of 
the Nslgiiflr country and Gondvaim” 
{Bp. CrudwdVit Drand. Gram. Jtifrud. 
p. 29). Tdagn is the name given to 
the language of the peojde themselves 
(other forms being, according to Bp. 
Caldwell, Telunga, Telinga, Tailinga, 
Tenugu, and Tenungu), as the lan- 
guage of Telinguna (seii TELIllfQA (1)). 
Tt IS this language (as appears in Ine 
pa.Msagc from Fryer) that used to be, 
perhaps sometimes is, called Gentoo 
at Madras. [Also .see BADEGA.] 

1673.— “Their liuriguage they call gener- 
ally Gentn . . . the iwcnliar name of their 
Hpeoch is Telinga." — Frgn', 33 

1793.— “Tho Telllnga language is wid 
to bo in u.«ie, at present, from the River 
Ponirnr in tho Carnatic, to Oriaija, along 
the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.” — Kennel I, Memoir, 3i’d ed. p. [cxi]. 

TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt. Win- 
hula, adopted in Pers. os idmhfil, and 
in Ar. al-tamhfd. fit gives its name 
to the Tanibolis or Tamolis, sellers of 
betel in the N. Indian bazars.] 

1298.— “All the people of this city, as 
well as the rest of India, have a custom of 
perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain 
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leaf called T«mbnl. . . ifam> Polo, ii. 
856. 

1496.—" And ho hold in his left hand a 
very creat cup of gold as high as a half 
almuat' pot . . . into which he spat a 
certain herb which the men of this country 
chew for solace, and which herb they call 
Atambor .’' — Roteirodt r. da Oawa, 59. 

1510.—“ He also eats certain loaves of ' 
herbs, which are like the loaves of the sour 
orange, called by some tunboli."— Tar- 
thema, 110. 

1563. — “Only you should know that 
Avicenna calls the botro (Betel) tembul, 
which seems a w«»rd somewhat oorniptod, 
flinoe overybod} ])ronouiiuos it tambul. ami 
not ttmbul." — Han at, f. 37/<. 

m TENAS8EEIM, A riti and 
territory on the cofust of the Peninsula 
of Further India. It Wdonped to tin- 
ancient kingdom of Pegu, and fell 
with that to Ava. When we t-ook 
from the latter the provinces east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi^ 
after the war of 1824-26, these were 
officially kiiovii as “ the Martalian and 
Tenaaaerim Province,” or often 
“the Tenasaenm Pro\ince8.” Wt 
have the name probably from the 
Malay form Tatuuari. We do not 
know' to wUal lau^oge the name 
originally Wlongs. The Burn>ej<e call 
it Ta-ihen-tlid-ri. [“The name Tena.s* 
serini (Malay Tanah-mri), * the land 
f>f happineas or delight,’ wiis long ago 
given by the Malays to the Hiiniia 

S rovince, which still keeps it, the 
urmese corruption lojing Tananff-ttan” 
(Gray^ on Pyrard dr La ml, quoted 
lielow'),] 

c, 1430.—“ Ilolicta Taprolsino ad urliem 
TheoMMSlm supra csitium fluvii emlom 
nomine vocitati diebim XVI tom|)estate 
HCtus est. Quae regio ot olcphantis ut ver> 
zano (bnudl-WOOd) abundnt."— ATir. f 'out I, 
in Ptiffffto dr Var. Port. lib. iv. 

1442.— “The inhubitauta of the shores 
of the Ocean cioino thither (to Hormuz) 
from the countries of (.bln (Ohlna), 
tl&vah, Bang&la, the cities of Zirbid (q.v.), rtf 
Tamaairi, of Bokotara, of SKahrinao (see 
8ABHAn)i of the Islea of Dlwah Mehal 
(Maldiyef).”—/! ider-mradi', in Not. et 
xiv. 429. 

1498.— “Tanadar is peopled by Cbristianif, 
and the King is also a Cbnstian ... in this 
land is raium brasyll, which makes a fine 
vermilion, as good as the grain, and it costs 
here 8 oruzados a bahar, whilst in Quayru 
(Cairo) it coets 60 ; alio there is here aloes- 
wood, but not much. dt V. da 

Gama, 110. 

1501.— Tanaaar appears in the list of 
jplaeee in the Bast Indiee of wbldb Amerigo 
veepfiioei had beard from tfii Voringueee 


fleet at C. Verde. Printed in BaldtlU Bum ' a 
II Miliotu, pp. liii. 

1506.—“ At Tanaaar grows all the m-., 
(braill), and it costs IJ diicnts the li.uir 
(bahar), ei]ual to 4 l-nutarM. This i.lacc, 
though on the coast, is on the Diaiiihinil 
The King is a (tontilo ; and thence i-ouk 
|> epper, cinnamon, gnlaiiga, camph«)r tint 
H 4i:iU*ii, and camphor that is not eaten 
This is indeed the first mart of h|) 1 (\>s in 
India.” — J^onardn Ca Afasrrr, in J -/./ 
Star. Itnf. p. 28. 

1.510.— “'Phe city tif Tamaeaari iHsUuatei! 
near the sou, etc.” — Varthnna, 1% Tlii' 
aclvonturer's account of Tcimstionni m 
inq>osture. lie dcscril>cs it by inu'lu.i'i ’ 
as in India I^o]>or, sonle^^hore to thi> north 
of ('oroiuandel. 

1516. — “ And from the Kingdom of T* il'. 
us fsr UH a city which has a scupoit i 
named Tanaoery. there are ;i hiirwlrni 
league**. . . iUirlxim, 18S. 

1.568. — “The Pilot told vs that «•*» \\»ii 
l)y his altitude not farre from a citu- f.illf i 
Tanaeary, in the Kingdom of Pegu ' - f 
Fndfitir, in JJakf. ii. 3.59. See Luii<o,t>. 

o. 1.590.—“ In Kamltitfiat (Cambay I .i .N il 
hutiu (Nacoda) gets t<(xi K. . . . In Pu^ii uud 
Dahiiaaari, he gct.N half as much uiiriiiii u* 
in (.‘atul'oy." — J Iu, i. 281. 

[1.598. Uetwuono two Islantle*^ the t'o.i^i 
runneth inwards like a bow, Hhcrnii Iw tb 
the tow no of Tanaiaarlen.''— 

Hak Soc. 1 . 103. In the •sum* 
he wntes Tanaataria. 

|lfl08.— “The small quantities tluv luvt 
here come from TaimaMrya- ' ' '* ’ 
IsfUrri, i. 22. 

jc. 1610.— “Some Indians call it d evKm) 
Tanaaiiin, signifying land of delu'lit", »i 
earthly fsiradiso.' —Pyrard df IakoI. ” 1 1''’ 
with Gray’s note (Hak. Soc.) quoted sliovt'. | 

1727. — “ Mr. SamtteJ Whit> was maflo 
ShAwlxmdaar (Bha.bii]idar)or ( fustom* 
at Morjeo (Marfoi) and Taaacerin. 
(/'aptain Williams was Admiral of thy 
Navy."— vl. IlamtHon, ii. 64 ; |od. hlM* 

1783.-“TaiijiJumrlm. . . 

to Mrrgui, 4 . 

TEBAI, TEBTE, s* HiiKl*, Utm, 

^ moist (land)’ from tar, 

‘green.’ [Othera, however, * 

w’itli tara. tala, ‘lieneath (J-Iip 
kyo).’] The term k sj^ecially 
to a belt of ninrshy and jubfil'’ 
which runs along the foot o* 
Himalaya north of the Ganges, bj* H 
that aone in which the moisture v i 
boa sunk into the talus of ]>» . 
material exudes. A tract on 
south side of the Ganges, 
of Bhtailpar, wu alw formerly kno"" 
aa tba liiii|^t«R7 


1798.— “HsUoora. tbi 
liitie below the level of 


very 
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iu iiovertholess comprehended in the Tuny 
or Tnrryani of Nepaul . . . Turxyani pro- 
perly signifies low marshy lands, and is 
somotimes applied to the flats lying below 
the hills in the interior of Nepaul, os well 
as the low tract bordering immediately on 
the Ooinpani’s northern frontier.” — 
'Patrick'' a Nepant (1811), p. 40. 

1824. “ Mr. Bonlderson said ho was sorry 

to learn from the raja that he did not con- 
sider the unhealthy .season ot the Terrai y< t 
over ... I nskeci Mr. li. if it were tiue 
that the monkey^ forst»ok these woods 
during the unwholesome month*’ lie 
answered that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath of life 
instinctively deserts them from the be- 
ginning of April to Octiober. 'I’ho tigers go 
up to thi lulls, the auteloiios and wild ho^s 
make incursions into the cultivated plain 
. . . and not so much as a bird can bo heard 
or seen in the frightful sf.litudc.”— i/riw, 
ed. 1844, 250-251. 

[The word is used aa an adj. to 
deacrihe a aeven* form of malarial 
fever, and also a sort, of douhle felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to require the use of a 
sola topee. 

[1879. — “ Remittent ha?« been called Jungle 
Fever, Terai Fever, Bengal Fever, &c., 
from the locality in which it originated. 

. . — J/oore, Faniilii Med. for India, 211. 

[1880.-- “A Terai hat is flufficiont for a 
Collector.”— liaba, 85.] 

THAKOOB, 8. Hind, thakiiry from 
Skt. tJuikknra, ‘an idol, a deity.’ Used 
as a term of respect, Lord, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of sjiecific apjdica- 
tioiiB, of which the most familiar i.s as 
the style of llajpiit nobles. It is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion which 
stiles a tailor A;/ui/7/a (see CALEEFA) ; a 
bihishtly jama*-ddr (see JEMADAR) ; a 
sweeper, mehtar. And in Bengal it is 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members have Anglicised as Taaore, 
of whom several have been men of char- 
acter and note, the best known being 
Dwurkannth Tagore, “a man of liberal 
opinions and enterprising character” 
(iVilaon), who died in London in 1840. 

[c. 1610.— “The nobles in blood (in the 
Maldiyes) add to their name TftOOnrOQ/’ — 
Pjfraird at Laval ^ Hnk. Soc. i. 217. 

[ 1798 .— “The Thaonr (so Rajput chief- 
tains are called) was naked from the waist 
upwaida, except the saorifloial thread or 
scarf on his shoulders and a turban on his 
head.” — L. qf Colebroohe, 462. 

[1881.— “After the sons have gone to 
their respective offices, the mother cha n g i ng 


her clothoN rctireH into the ttaakiuy/iar (the 
place of worship), and goes through her 
rnuniing service. . . ."S. C. Bose, T/u 
Jliudoon as they arr, 13.] 

THERMANTIDOTE, s. This 
learned word (“heat-antidote”) was 
a])pljcrl originally, wc believe, about 
18.VJ-32 lo the invention of the instru- 
ment whicb it designates, or rather to 
tile ji|tpl]cation of the instrument, 
whi’b JH in fact a winnowing machine 
lilted to a window npertiire, and in- 
cased ill wet tatties (q.v.), so as to 
drive a current of cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry weather We 
Inive a dim remembrance that the m- 
veniion was ascrilied to Dr. Spilsbuty. 

1831.— “To the 2lHt of June, this 
pressivc weather held its sway ; our oiuy 
con.solatioii grape.s, iced-wator, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably, 
ulmoat too well, as on tho 22d. I was laid 
up with rheumatic fever and lumbago, 
occasioned ... by standing or sleeping 
before it.”— Pilgrini, i. 208. 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a ther- 
mantidote at Cawnpore in 1830. — Ibid. 
i. 134.] 

1840.—“. . . 'J'he thermometer at 112^' 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phermantiolotee,* and every possible in- 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat."— Court and Camp of RunjeH 
Sinph, 132. 

1853. — , . then came punkahs by day, 
and next punkahs by night, and then tatties, 
and then therm-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world once more surrounded 
with all tho necessary but uncomfortable 
sweltering panoply of tho hot weather.” — 
Oak field, i. 263-4. 

1878. — “They now began (c. 1840) to 
have tho benefit of thennantidoteBj, which 
however were first introriiiced in 18M ; the 
name of the inventor is not recorded.” — 
Calcutta Iteo. exxiv. 718, 

1880. — “. . . low and heavy punkahs 
swing overhead ; a sweet breathing of wet 
khaskhoH gross comes out of the therm- 
antidote. —»SVr AH Baba, 112. 

THUG, s. Hind, thagy Mahr. thaJc, 
Skt. sthaga, ‘a cheat, a swindler.’ 
And this is the only meaning given 
and illustrated in R. Drummond’s 
Illustrations of OuzeratteSy &c. (1806). 
But it has acquired a specific meaning, 
which cannot be exhibited more pre- 
cisely or tersely than by Wilmn : 

« This book was printed in England, whilst the 
au^or WMjn India ; doubtless he was Innocent 
of this 411 ^ error. 
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“Latterly applied to a robber and 
assassin of a ]>eculiar class, who sally- 
ing forth in a gang . . , and in the 
character of wayfarers, eitlier nn 
1 nisi ness or nilgr image, fall in with 
other travellers on the road, and 
having gained their eontidein'e, take a 
favourable op})orluni1y of strangling 
them by throwing their handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and llieii jilunder- 
ing them and huriing their bodies” 
The ]>roj)er s])e( die designation of 
these criminals was fihnn'tttjar or 
plutmvjar^ from p/iwa**?, ‘a noose.’ 

According to Mackenzie (in Ax. lirx. 
xiii.) the existence of gaiig> of llu-^e 
murderers was unknown to Eiirojteans 
till shortly after the ca]itiiiv of 
Seringapatam in 1790, when abimt 
100 w’ere apjweheiided in llangalore. 
lint Frier had, a century earlier, de- 
scribed a similar gang caught and 
executed near Sural. The Phanaifiarn 
(under that name) ligiired prominently 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, “The English in India,” wdivh 
one of the present WTiLers read in early 
lioyhood, blit, (’annot now trace. It 
must liaie beiMi published between 
1826 and 1830. 

But the name of tirsi became 

thoroughlv familiar not merely to that 
part of tfie British public taking an 
interest in Indian affairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
throimh the jmbliration of tin- laic 
Sir William Sleeinan’s IxHik “AVoa^f- 
Heeana; or a Vocahiilary of the jm-j iiliar 
language iiw-d by the Thugs, wdtli an 
Introduction and Appendix, descriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
W’hich liave lieen adojiteil l»v the j 
Supreme (foverninent of India for | 
its Suppreasion,” (.’alcntt-a, 1830; and I 
by an article on it which ajuiean- 1 in ' 
the Edinburgh Rtviev'^ for Jan. 1837, | 
(Ixiv. 357). One of (5ol. Meadows ^ 
Taylor’s Indian romances alsf>, Menwirx j 
of a Thny (1839), has served to make , 
the name and system familiar. The 


c. 1665. — “Los Voloura do co pais-lk sunt 
les plu‘) adroits du monde ; ils ont Tusago 
d’un certain lasHot k noeud coulant, rjn'ilN 
snvent jettor si 8ut>tiloTneut au col d im 
huDinio, qunnd ils sont k aa fsirWo, qu'iK 
no to tiuuKiuotit jamais ; on sorte mi'cti im 
raomeut ils r^tranglont . . kc.—rfu n 
V. 12.3. 

167.3. — ‘-They wore Fifteen, nil of n 
I (<ang, who used to lurk under Ilodgos m 
i narrow L'lnes, and as they found Opixu 
tunity, by a Device of a VVcight tied !■> n 
1 (’ott4>M How-string made of Guts, . . the) 

' used t<« throw it upon Passongors, so tliul 
I winding it nhoiit thoir Necks, they jMillrrl 
i them from thoir Boasts and dragging llu'iii 
I upon the (Tronnd strangled them, ami pi- 
! MOssed thcriHclvcs of what they hufi . 

they were senloneod to /.rj- TalionU, tn In- 
' bang'd ; wherefore being delivered U> tlie 
I r’aO'rt/or Shentr’s Men, they led them iwc 
! Miles with lic»pos round thoir Neek^ tn 
j some Wild Dale-trees; In thoir wuy thitlur 
I they were eht-arful, and wmnt singing, .ind 
smoaking 3’ol»neco ... ns jolly us if i.Mimg 
to a Wedding; ami the Young lind m-s 
readv to bo tied up, Itoastod, 'Inat (hmirli 
he were not M Years of Ago, ho had ki'kd 
Ins Fifteen Mon. . , , H7. 

17K.5.— “Several men wore taken nji fur 
a must cruel method of robbery and nmnlt i. 
praetiRod on travellor.s, by a tribe ijillnl 
phanseegun, or stranglers . . . umhr tin 
pretence of travelling the same wu\, tln \ 
enter into conversation with the straniicr', 
share their swoctmoats, and pay them dIIh' 
j little attention.s, until an opjKirtunitv t'llft- 
I of Hiuldcnly throwing a rojw round tint' 
t nocks with a slip-knot, by whicli tl'c' 

! dexterously contriie to strangle Ha-m "" 
j the spot.” — FnrUfS, Hr. Mnn. iv. l.‘l; -■>'* 

j od. ii. 3P7]. 

j 1808 — “Phanieeo. A tenn <»f Hbusc m 
j (rU7.crat, applied also, truly, to thicic'' 

; rcdiliers who strangle children in sim tcI "> 
j travellers on tho road." — //. Jh luininnKl, 

I s,v, 

185^.— “In the more northern piwl'' 
fiidiii these nnirdorors are called ThegB- 
Nigtiifying deceivers."— .D. Itf». xiii- 

1823.— “Tho Thngl are comisiscd of I'H 
castes MiihoininodanH oven wrere ailmittiKi - 
)>ut tho groat niniority are Hindus ; umi 
among these the Brahmins, chioHy ot da 
Bundulcund trilies, are in the greatcH 
tiiiinlierH, and gonorally direct the lyc™ 
tions of the different liands.”— 

(Vtifrn/ Inditi, ii. 187. 


suppresflion of tlie system, for tliere is 
every reason to believe that it was 
brought to an eiirl, was organised in a 
masterly way by Sir W. (tlien Cajit.) 
Bleeman, a wm; and admirable man, 
under the goveniineiit and euppoit 
of Lord William Bentinck. (Tlie 
qiKifltirm of the Tliugs and their 
modern auccefiHoni has l>een again di.s- 
cuiwed ill the Qwirlrrly lirriew^ Oct. 
DiOl.] • 


18.31.- “The inhabitants of •InbhuliHjrj; 

wore this momingiuiiiembltKl _ 

I execution of 25 “''• j.) 

! of Than in the nd^hourinff countries, 
enormous ; 116, I believe, boTouffod <* 
Iiarty of which 25 were executed, and i ^ 
J remainder ere to be trensiiorted ; 
j says there aM m many in * 

nandetings of a Pilgrim^ i. 201-202. ^ 

1843. - rt b hy the “"Tth!' i“»‘ 
under tho opooiol protooU™ join 

I loworful g<3d..«i» that tho TO"** 
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thouisolves to the uiiRuspecting traveller, 
make friends with him, nlip the nooae 
round his neck, jilunge their knivoB in hin 
eyes, hide him in the earth, and divide his 
money and baggage."— Speech on 
Oafe.s of Sv/n noil Ji. 

1874.— “If u niug make,-, strangling of 
travellers a part of hia rcligifju, wo do in)t 
allow him the free exercise of it." — H'. 

i, tiion, ill Fortnightlii Rec.^ N S. xv. ISI. 

[TfiNonnor tvnte.s : “The reiiiaiinler 
of tlie jieoiile, who do not heloii" to 
either of tnese four cusles, fire ealled 
Bau::iroiu'." Tins word Mr. liall (ii. 
185) HUggests to be (‘(jii I valent to either 
pariah or phansigar. Here he is in 
error. J'lti/^ccoor is I’lifilly iSkl. Vaio hct- 
(Jfttida, tile live clauses of nortliein 
lirahrnaiis, for wlncli see Wilmv^ 
(liidifin Ci(st<\ ii. 124 m// ). | 

TIBET, u.i). The general name of 
the vast and lofly talde-land of which 
Ihe Hiinrila;y'a fonns liie southern 
marginal range, and winch may be 
.said roughly to exMeiid from the Indirs 
(dbow', N.W. of Ka.shnur, to the vioimiy 
of 8ining-fu in Kfin.snli (.see SLING) 
aiul to 'J’atsienlu on the borders of 
Szechuen, the Ja.sl a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name i.s 
ohscure, but it efiiiie to Europe from 
the Mahonimedaiis of We.stern A.sia ; 
its earliest appear/ince being in some 
(jf Uie Arab Geograjihies of the 9th 
century. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are indeed 
used by the C’hine.se. The oiiginal i 
form of the.se (according to our friend 
Prof, Terrieii de la C'ouperie) was 
Tihpoi; a name which is traced t(j a 
prince so called, w-hose family reigiu'd 
at Liang-chau, north of the Yellow R. 
(hi modern Kansuh), hut who in the 
6lh century was driven far to the 
south-west, and established in ea.sterii 
Tibet a State to wdiich he gave the 
name of Tu-pot^ afterwards corrupted 
into Tu-poh and Tv-fan. We are 
ahvays on ticklish ground in dealing 
with derivations from or through the 
Cliiuese. But it is doubtless possible, 
perhap.s even jirohable, that th(i8e 
iiauie.s paired into the western form 
lihdj through the communication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
tribes on their eastern border. This 
may have some corroboration from the 
prevalence of the name Tibct^ or some 
proximate form, among the Mongols, 
us we may gtther both from Carpini 


and Ruhr lick in the 13th century 
(quoted below), and from Sanang 
SeiztMi, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodhimur several huTld^'ed years later. 
These lattiw w'ritc tlie name (as repre- 
I .sen Led by T. J. Schmidt), Tiibet and 
7'dhdf. 

[c. 500.— “Tobbat " Soo undoi INDIA.] 
851. — “On this side of China are the 
Louiitiie.s of the Tagliazgliaz and the Khfi- 
k.an ol Tibbat ; and that is the termination 
of thmu on the siilc of the Turks." — 
Rdatioii, &c., tr. par Rn'naiid, ])t. i, p. 60. 

<!. 880.— “Quand iiu stranger arrive au 
TdH-t (rt/-Tibbat), il 6prouve, saus pouvoir 
sen rendro conipte, un sontiniont d« gaioti? 
et de bleu 6tre <]ui |>ersiste jusqu’nu 
dejKirt.’'— KhmdCtdho, in J. As. Her. vi. 
ioni. V. ,522. 

V. 010.— “The country in which lives I'n- 
goat which produceH the luusk of Clnna, 
and that wliie-h }iroduees the musk of 
Tibbat arc ouo and the .*iamo ; only tho 
Chinese got into their hands the goats 
which are noaro.st their side, and tho people 
of Tibbat do likcw-ise. The superiority of 
the musk of Tibbat over that of Chinn is 
duo to two cauHo.s ; first., that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat side of the frontier 
tmd.s aromatic plants, whilst the tracts on 
tho Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind.”— &c,, pt, 2, lip. 
114-115. 

c. 930. — “This country ha.s been named 
Tibbat because of the establishment there 
of the Himyuritos, the word thubat signify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself. That etymo- 
logy is the most likely of all that have been 
proposed. And it is thus that Di'bal, son of 
AlI-al-Khuzil'I, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Rumair 
he exalts the descenilants of Kutlkn above 
those of Nizuar, saying : 

“ Tis they who have been famous by their 
writings at the gate of Merv, 

And who were writers ui the gate of 
Chin, 

Tis they who have bestowed oii Samar- 
kand the name of Shamr, 

And who have transported thither the 
Tdtftans" (.,4/-TubbatIna).* 

Mas'Sdl^ i. 352. 

c. 076.— “From tho sea to Tibet is 4 
mouths’ journey, and from the sea of Pars 
to the country of Kanauj is 3 months' 
journey." — /6a liaukalj in Jslfiot, i. 83. 


• This refers to an Arab legenrl tliat Samarkand 
was foundwl in very remote times by Tobba’-al- 
Akbar, Himyarlte King of Yemen, (see e.ff. Edi id, 
by Jaubert. II. 198), and the following: “The* 
author of the Treatise on the Figure of the Earth 
says on tills subject: ‘‘This is what was told me 
by Abu-Bakr-Dimashki— ' 1 have seen over the 
great gate of Samarkand an Iron tablet bearing an 
inscription, which, according to the people of the 
place, was engraved in Himyarlte chametera, and 
as an old tndition related, had been the work of 
"Tobba.” ’ ’'—ShihSJtmddln Dimuhkl, In Hot. et Ext. 
xlll. 264. 
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c. 1020. — '‘BhUtosur iH tho first city on 
the borders of Tibet. There tho language, 
costume, and appeomnco of tho people are 
different. Thence to the top of the highest 
mountain, of which we 8}>oko ... is a 
distnilce of 20 iiamsangs. From the top of 
it Tibet looks red nml Hind black.”— .1/- 
Itirtlni, in i. r»7. 

1075. — “ ToC /idcrxou, didiftopa etSrf eialv • 
t&r 6 KpcLmav yliftrai iv nvi ttoXv tov 

Xopdar] ivaToXiKOT^pa, Xfyofi^vrj Tovirdra • 
iari Si r^v • rourov Si 

^irrov 6 diro r-^s fxeraKOfJui'd^fifos 

ft4r€i Si irl rb tiiXdvTtpou • nal roin-ov irdXir 
viroSciaT€pos 6 dirb rwr ^iyui> dybfitpoi • 
irdvres Se iv d/x^X^ diroytvui^vTai 
Tiros fiovoKipuTos fiiyuTTov 6 /jloi6v SopkdSoi. *' 
— SymeoH ikth, (jtiuted by Bin hart, llf'ruz. 
IIT. xxvi. 

1105. — “This prince is cullud in Arabic 
Sultan-al-Fani-al'Kdbir . . . and hi.s empire 
extends from the V>ank*i of the Shat -ul- Arab 
to the City of Saniurkand . . . and roaches 
as far as Thibet, in the forests of ahtch j 
country that qiiadru}M)d is found which 
yields tho musk .” — Jtabbi Jimjamut, in j 
iVrty/tt’n Ear/tf Travels, 106. 

c. 1200.- 

“ He wont Irom Hindustan to tho Tibet- 
land. . . . 

From Tibat he entered the boundaries of 
Chin.” 

Siktiiidar NdMoJi, E.T. bv Cant, 
II. IF. Clarh, tt.E., p. 565. 

1247. — “Et duni roverteretur exercitus 


3 months' journey, and at the base is the 
I country' of Tbabbat, which has the ante 
I lopes which give musk.”— /?m Batuta, m 
438-430. 

j TICAL, s. Thib (tikiil) IS a u’oi'd 
I wliit'li huM lone bofii in use by foreij^n 
tnidiTS to fiiirnm, for the (juasi- 
btandnrrl u'eif,dit of (uncoined) cuitcm 
I silver, unci is still in general use in 
; 11. Burma as apjdied to that valut 
This weight i.s by the Burmese Uhim 
selves enlled and is the hundredlli 
jiart of the viss being tlni^ 

eouivaleiit to nbcuit 1] ru]H*e in miIik* 
The origin of the word tikJl is doubi- 
fiil. Sir A. Pliayre Kugge.sts ili.it 

J Kissibly it is u eorniption of the 
iunnese word.s fa-kynt, “one kyai ' 
On the other hand ]K‘rhniis it is nioit- 
probable that the uora may liact 
rejireH-'iited tin* Jiidiaii tnkCi (sit- 
TUCKA). Tlie vurd is also used I v 
triders to Siam. But there liktwiM 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese \M»id 
living hill. In Siam llie iikal is aecoid- 
iiig to Crawfurd n silver cvmi, as vril 
a.s a weight e«|ii) valent U> 225} 

I English. In former days it was .i 
I short cylinder of silver bent double. 
I and bearing two stamps, thus luill-w.i.c 
' between tlie Burmese bullion and 


ille, videlicet Mougaloruni, veriit nd tormm { 
Buri-Tbabet, quoe bollo viceruut: qiii aunt 
liagani. Qui conauetudinom mirabilcm imo 
fiotiuM mieerabilem babeut: quia cum uli- 
cujus pater humanao naturae dobitum eolvit, 
umnem congregant parentelum ut comedant 
eum, sicut nobis dicoliatur pro certo.” — 
J<ian. de Plano Carpini, in Rev. de Voyages, 
iv. 658. 

1253.— “Poet iHioe sunt Tebet, homines 
Nolentes comedere fianinteH buoh defunctos, 
ut causa pietatifl non facerent ahud so- 

S ulchrum eis nisi viocera huh .” — Ruhmtj. in 
tecneil de Voyages, Sic. iv. 289. 

1298. — “Tebet est une grandisime pm- 
▼enco qve lengajes ont i>or olios, ct sunt 
ydroB. . . . H sunt main! grant laironz . . . 
il sunt mau oustum^i ; il ont grandismos 
ohonx mastin qe sunt grant come asues ot 
sunt mout buen a prendre fiestas aauvajes.” 
— Marco Polo, Geog. Text. cb. cxvi. 

1830.— “Pamando<]uosta ])rovinoia grande 
^rveni a un altro gran regno che si ohiama 
Tibet, ob’ene no confini dMndia ed e tutta 
ol nwi Cone ... la gente di questa con- 
trada dimora in tende che eono fatte di 
feltri neri. La principale oittade h fatta 
tutta di pietre bianohe o nere, e tutte le 
vie lastrioate. In questa oittade dimora il 
Atassi (Abassif) obe viene a dire in nostro 
mode il Papa.”— AV. Odorico, Palatine MS., 
in Oathay, to. App. p. Ixi. 

c. 1840.— “The said mountain {KarHiM, 
tbe HimAlaya) extends in length a ^laoe of 


jiroptr coin.* 

fl.5.54.-“Ticali.'' See MACAO b. ANo 
see V1S8.] 

1586. — “ Auiiertondosi che vuu lnz> <li 

r so h per 40 once Venetiane, o ogni 
tecoali cento, o vii giiu vul taooali 2'*t 
e vn aboa-o val teooali 12A.”— 

Pegu), f. 108. 

[1615. — “Cloth to the value of six unftch 
(Catty) loss three tiggtlli."— , 
iv. 107. 

[1639. — “Four Ticala make a Tnvl 
(Tael)."— A/ondriiffo, E.T. ii. 130.] 

1688.— “Tho proportion of their (Smnu L*) 
Money to ours is, t^t their Tloal, 
weighs no more than half a Crown, 
worth three shillings and three half-pon^’*^'’ 
—La LoubSre, E.T. p. 72. 


1727.-“ /Vmi Weight. 

} ViereiB . . . 89 o». 7’/' '/, 

or 1 Vterf . . . KW TewU 

140 Viece . a BoArtor (see BAHABI* 
'fho liahaar is 8 Peoul China." ■“ ' • 
JJamUtun, ii. 317 ; [ed. 1744]. 

o. 1759.-“. . . adosen or 20 fowls nmy 
be bought for a Tioal (Uttle more than 4 
Crown).”— In IMrymple^ Or. Rep, i. 1^1*^ 

• ICol. Tempi, notm Out th. 
hss always been twofold. At pr®"®**!' oLm 

from UM through ^lalnf and Pegoan t he. j 
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1776.— Stevens, Nev) and C(mpl€tt Ovide 
to E.I. Trade,f gives 
“ Pegu weight; 

100 moo = 1 Tual (road Tioal). 

100 tual (Tioal) ^ 1 vis (see VIB8) = 3 lb. 
oz. a dr. uvr. 

150 vis ~ 1 candy." 

And under Siam : 

“ 80 Tuuls (Tlcals) = 1 Catty. 

.'"•0 Catties — 1 Pecul." 

1783. - “The mrrehandizo is sold for tee- 
calls, a round piece of silver, staTii}K'd und 
weighing about one rupee and a quarter."— 
Forred, V, to Alfrguiy p. vii. 

TiqCA, and vulg. TICKER, adj. 

Thia is a])i)lie(l to any person or tiling 
engugod by tht‘ jol>, or on contract.. 
Thus u ticca garry is a hired carnage, 
a ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but temporarily en- 
gaged by Oovernment. From Hind. 
thika^ thJkah, ‘hire, fare, fixed price.’ 

[1813. — “Teeoka, hire, faro, contract, 
jon."— 6r7o.w. to Fifth Jifport, s.v.] 

1827. — “A Rule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Oovern- 
ment of the Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of Calcutta . . . regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court of .ludicuture, on 
the 27th June, 1S27. "—Bengal liegalations 
of 1827. 

1878.— “ Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, wo got into a 
‘ticoa gharry,’ ‘hired trap,’ a bit of 
civilization I had hardly expected to find 
so far in the Mofussil ." — Life in the Mofuml, \ 
ii. 94. 

[TIOKA, s. Hind, tfkd, Skt. tilaka^ 
a mark on the forehwid made with 
coloured earth or unguents, a® an 
ornament, to mark sectarial distinc- 
tion, accession to the throne, at 
betrothal, &c ; also a sort of spa^le 
worn on the forehead by women. The 
word has now been given the addi- 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
vaccination, and the tlkdwdld Sdkib is 
the vaccination officer. 

[c. 1796.—“. . . another was sent to Eutch 
to Diing thenoe the tiln. . . ."—Mir Hussein 
Alt, L^e ofTipUt 261 

[1832. — “ In the centre of their foreheads 
is a teeka (or spot) of lamp-black."— 
HerklotSf Qouioon-e’Jslamf 2nd ed. 139. 

[o. 1878.— “When a sudden aterapede of 
the children, acoompanied by violent yells 
and sudden fall^ has taken ^ place u 1 
entered a village, I have been informed, by 
way of apology, that it was not I whom the 
children feared, but that they suppoeed 
that I was the TUnwala Sahio. '—Fan^ab 
Gaeetteerf RohUsik^ p. 9.] 


TICKT-TOOK. This is an un- 
meaning refrain used in some French 
songs, and by foreign singing masters 
in tlieir scales. It would appear from 
the following quotations to be of 
Indian origin. 

c. 1755.— “These gentry (the band with 
nautch-girls) are called Tickytaw boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Taw, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaimt with great venemenco." — 7m, 76. 

[c. 1883. — “ Kach pair of boys then, 
having privately urrauged to represent two 
separate articles . . . comes up to the cap- 
tains, and one of the pair says dik dlk, 
daun daim, which apparently brs about as 
much meaning as the analogous English 
nursery saying, ‘Dickory, dickory do^.’" 
— Panjah Gazetteer^ Iloshi&rpur^ p. 36.] 

[TIER-CUTTY, 8. This is Malayul. 
tiyar-katti^ the knife used by a 'J'iyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees. The Tiyan caste take 
tlicir title from Malayal. tlyyan^ 
which again comes from Malayal. tivu^ 
Skt. rfvlpa, ‘ ail island,’ ana derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon. 

[179‘2.— “ 12 Tier Cutties."— Account, in 
LoiniH, Malahaiy hi. 169. 

[1799. -“The negadoe (naqdly ‘cash- 
payment’) on houses, banksauls (see BANE- 
SHALL), Tiers’ knives. '’—76td. hi. 324.] 

TIFFIN, 8. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Also to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 
this word from Ar. tafanmin, ‘diver- 
sion, amusement,’ but without liistory, 
or evidence of such an application of 
the Arabic word. Others have de- 
rived it from Chinese cFih-fany *eat- 
rice,’ which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be plausibly resolved into Chinese 
monosyllables. We believe the word 
to be a local survival of an English 
collotniial or slang term. Thus we 
find in the Lexicon BakUronietm^ com- 
piled originally by Capt. Grose (1786) : 
“ TiMngy eating or drinking out of 
meal-times,” besides other meaning. 
Wright (Diet, of Obsolete and Provincial 
English)' has: s. (1) a draught 

of liquor, (2) small beer;” and Mr. 
Davies {Supplemental English QhssOfry) 
gives some good quotations both oi 
this substantive and of a verb **to 
in the sense of ‘take off a draught.* 
We should coigectare that Giw's 
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sense was a modification of this one, 
that his tiffing^' was a participial 
noun from the verti tu ttff, and tnat 
the Indian tiffin is identical with the 
participial noun. This has ixulnqis 
some eorrolKiralion both from tiie form 

tilling" used in some earlier Indian 
examples, and from the Indian use of 
the verb “to Tiff” [This mcw is 
accepted hy Prof. Skeal, who deri\e.s 
tiffivonx Norwen. tn\ ‘a drauinp; in oi 
the hrefith, snin,’ /ere, ‘to sniti ’ (/'en- 
cine Ih'ct. S.V.; and .see 9 s(M‘. N A (J. i\. 
425, 460, 50() ; 13).] lUinqihiU" ha*' 

a ciirion.s pa.ss;ige whidi we liave tried 
in vain to connect with the jircsent 
word ; nor can we find the word" he 
mentions in either Portuguese oi 
Dutch Dictionaries. Spe^iking (*1 
Toddy and the like he s;^^ ; 

“ Huniines autctii (jui cat* (jKitiono") col 
nc )irao|iamiit, (liciintur I’ortn^nlln‘i* 
nomine Tijladon^, atquc opu" i]>sum . 

nostra tihus Bolgi" ttjffcmi " {Ihth. "Am- 
fMnncHs<, i. r»). 

We may ohmTvc that the < an* 
jiaratively late njijienrance of the word 
tiffin ill our docurnent.s i.s perhaps due 
♦x) the fact that wlicn dinner wa.s early 
no lunch was cust<Mnarv. Hut the 
Avord, to have heen used hy an KiiLdish 
novelist in 1811, could not then nine 
lieen new in India. 

We now give exain]*le.s of the \arionh 
use.s : 

TIPF, H. In the old English .sense.s 
(ill which it occurs also in the form 
Hp^ and i.s prohahly allied to titgtle and | 
tip ^) ; [st'e Prof. Skeat, quotea ahove], | 


I TO TIFF, V. in the sense of taking; 
I otr a draught. 

1812.-^ 

I “ Ho tiff'd his punch aiul went U» rest.” 

I f'umbf, Ih. Sf/iAtu, 1. Canto V. 

I (This is (juoleel Mr. Davies.) 

I TIFFIN (tl le Indian suh.stantive) 
j 1807. — ‘‘ .Many persons are in the lmt)U nl 
' sitting; down t*«a repast at one o’eloek, whit l, 
i'- called tiffen, and is in fact .'in eai‘, 
diiiiier." — <.\»r(lin>r'.* ('tff/on, i. 83. 

IblO.— “The (Mahonimedan) ladies, hlo 
oiirs, indnl(;e in tlffi&gB (slifjlil rejn'e-ist, it 
tainp delicate t«) t at Imt littlo ladoiL * .r 
paiix ' IVi/hfthi/ttfti, y.AI. i. 3rtli. 

(piililishod 181*2) •‘'riio diiintM i 
-tan el} touched, iin every jiersoti oat- .■ 
hearty meal eulh'fl tiffin, nt 2 (''(.IfH-k, .ii 
home ." — Mtma (trnhani, ‘2Vi. 

1811. — “Ciertrude wa" a little nnforl im lO 
in her situation, which was next htl.At 
Mr". Fushioinst, iiinl who . • . detailed ita 
dtllght^ (tf Indiii. an«l the nmtUK tif it" il i\ 

I tht* ehnnptar linen, the nm tt’ivmhmi 
the idleiiesH, the dnsipatioii, the slee|>i'i/ 
and tilt net’e"sil\ of "Icep, the pay tlffingB 
I were all dehphtfnl t<» her in reeitmp. . . 

I - Th‘ ('nniitins tnnl (tn’lniiir, vr Mod''' <" 

. iJifi! > fthw ^ h\ Afittut JJuu’l I tis, n. 12 

I “ The entreaty of itiy friend" « cm 

I pelled me to remain it* breakfast ami an 
i early tiffin. . . .”--N*/t/. Wumhmoj 
I eh. 111 . 

I c. 18.32.- “ Header ' 1, as well ii" I'ln". 

; ha<l an uiiele, an Fast Indian rnele . . 

cAer}lK>dy has an Indian I nolo. . . . Ih '' 

I iii*t alwaya so orientally rich ua he n »'«' 
puled ; but be is always oriontidly numi 
ticcut. Call n|Km him at any hour fr 'Ui 
tw<» till five, he imsists on your takiiifi 
tiffin; and auch a tiffin! The Knpli"h 
corroHj>ondinp tonn w Innchoon : but h'>w 
meagre a ahadow is the Kuropoan meal t" 
its glowing Asiatic cousin .” — Mr (Jtipiy"' 
Casuishy (*/ lioinan Alealn, in II or^'.'*, lii- 


(1) For a draught : 

1758 . — ** Mouduft . . . iSV/vii. Hot u mod 
to my room. Made a tiff of warm lamch, 
and to laid Wore nirio."~./«/ov«// of a 
Urnior Fellow, in the IdW, No. 33. 

(2) For small heer ; 

1604.- 

“ . . . make w'aste more pnaligal 
Than when our boor was go^, that John 
may float 

To Dtyx in boor, and lift up Charon's 
lK>lt 

With wholsome waves: and as the eon- 
duita ran 

With olaret at the Coronation, 

Bo let your channels flow with single tiff, 
For John 1 hope is crown'd. ...” 

On Jijhn Iknufm, Butler of Christ 
Church, in Buhop Corbet’i Poems, 
•d. 1807, pp. 20/i. 


1847. —“'Come homo and have w>mc 
tiffin, Dobbin,’ a voice cried Iiehind him 
ns a pudgy hand was laid on his ahonldor . 
But the Captain had no heart to go n- 
feiuitiug with .loo Hedloy.”— ram'/// 1^^“' 
od. 1867, i. 23.5. 


1850. — “A vulgar man who enjoys n 
champagne tBBn and swindles his servinits 
. . . may lie a pleasant companion th<*H'“ 
who do not hold him in contempt an » 
vulgar knave, but he is not a gentleman. 
Str C. Nu/Hfr, Farewell Addi'ess. 

1853.—“ This was the case for the 
tioii. The court now adjourned for tunn- 


-Oailfirld, i. 319. 

1882.— “ The last and most vulgar form of 
lubbling ’ the press is well known os 
nchoon or tiffin trick. It used , 

led to advertising tradesmen and 
lepers, and was practised on „ 

•porters. Now it has been practised on ft 
^er scale. . . Hsv., March 25, 857- 
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TO TIFF, iu the Indian sense. 

IHOIi. — “He besitAted, nnd we wer* in- 
tomiptod by a summons to tlflf at Floyei s. 
After tifilll OIosc suid bo should be pi id to 
p;o,"—Klj'}unstui}‘ in Ai/r, i. 116. 

1(S14 “ Wo found n iiool of c\cellont 

water, wbieb is soorfo on the hills, nnd 
laid down t(t tiff on n nill soft bod, made 
till' grass of lust, yettr iind Ibis Aftor 
I was cold and un\\ell.' Hnd )». 2^3. 
TilhiKj 1 ) 01*0 is a partioiiile, but it" uso shows 
how the noun tiffin would lie originally 
formud. 

1K16.- 

“ 'I’he hunt.snian now informed them all 

'riiey well! to tiff at liobb’ry Hall. 

Mounted .'ip.un, tin* prirty starts, 

T 'psetfi the hackeries and carts. 

H animals (soo HUMlViAnL) and palan- 
quins and doolies, 

Dobie.s (see DHOBY) and burrnwns (O 

and coolies " 

The (•noul Monhi, o/ Atfirnfiiri't 
nj <Jni f/i, by (('.into x’lii.). 
[Burra wa is pi-obably II. Lluu «d, ‘a pander. ] 

18211. — “ 1 was tiffing wit n him one daj, 
whon the Bubjeot turned on the sagacity of 
oloithants. . . John SJ(ij)p,i\. 2ii7. 

1859. — “(50 11011)0, .la<*b. I will tiff witli 
you to-day at half p.'i«t two." — ♦/. 
]VonIrn'u(/.<t in IviHo, p. l(i. 

The following, which luis just nu*(. 
our eye, is l)u<l graiiiiiiar, according lo 
Anglo- 1 11 dial I use : 

188.5.--“ ‘ liOok here, IUNDolI’H, don’t 
ou know, ’ Huid Sir PlET., . . ‘ Here you’ve 

icon pnllivantinp through India, riding on 
elephants, and tiffining with Rajahs. . . 

— J'unch, Ksainee of Tarliament^ April 25, 
p. 204. 

TIGER, s. Tlic royal tiger wa.s 
apjicirciiLly first hijowii Lo the Greeks 
by the expedition of Ale.\aiider, ami a 
little later by a live one which 
ScleAicua sent to Athens. The animal 
became, under the Emperors, well 
known to the Romans, but fell out 
of the knowledge of Europe in later 
days, till it again became familiar in 
India. The Greek and Latin Tlypia^ 
is said to be from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, tigra^ which gives 
the modern Pors. (and Hind.) Hr.* 

* HIr H. RawlliiHon nives tigra sh old Pondan 
for an arrow (aoe UtrwL vol. ill. p. 652). VUllerH 
HeemH to couHider It rather an Induction than a 
know'll won! for an arrow. He says ; " BesidoH 
tliH tiaoifl of that river (TIrtIb) Armv4, which often 
oocurn In the and which properly sig- 

nlfles ‘running’ or ‘ swift'; another Medo-persic 
name Tigra 1h found In the cuneiform ItiHcrip* 
tlonu, and la cognate with the Zend word tadjao, 
tMierem, and Pohlvi tedjera. i.e. 'a ninning river,' 
which IH entered In Anqnetll’a vocabulary. And 
theae, along with the Peralan ‘an arrow,' tegh 
‘a aword,’ ULh and Ug ‘aharp,’ are to be referred 


Pliny says of the River Tigris : “ a ceUri- 
tafe Tigris incimt vocari. Ita appellant 
Mali sagittaw ’’ (vi. 27). In speoking 
of the aiiiiiuil and its ^^vclocitatis ire- 
i.ic 7 uliu,’' Pliiiy ovidiuitly glances at 
this vt\ iiiolo^y, real or imagmary. So 
docs Paiusanias probiiblv, in his re- 
marks on its (.mouv. [This view of 
the origin of the name is accepted 
by Scliradcr {]*veliui. Ant. of Oie 
Aryan Peoplea.^ E.T. 2.50), who W’rites : 
“Nothing like so far back in the 
hislory of llic ludo-EuropeAiis does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for .supremacy 
ov(‘r the beasts, tlie tiger, go. In 
India the songs of the lligveda have 
nothing to sav about him ; his name 
(vyaglird) first, occurs in the Athar- 
vaveda, i.e. at a time when the Indian 
immigration must luivc e.vteiidcd ijuich 
farther l,owardK the Ganges ; lor it- if- 
in tile reeds and grassch of Bengal that 
w c have to look for the tiger’s jiroper 
home. Nor is he iiieiitioned among 
Ihe bea.s1s of ju'ey in the A vesta. Tin; 
di.strirt of llu’ciinia, wliose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
.speak of witJi especial frer[ucncy, was 
tlieii called IV/irA'ana, ‘ wolf-land.’ It 
is, therefore, not impvohable . . . that 
(he tiger has .s])read in relatively late 
limes from India over ])ortions of W. 
and N. Asia.”] 

c. B.c. 325.- -“The IndiuiiH think the 
Tiger {rbv rlypiv) a groat deal stronger 
than tho elephant. Ncarchus Buys ho auw 
the skin of a tiger, but did not see the beast 
ilBolf, and that the Indians assort the tiger 
to be as big as tho biggest horse ; whilst in 
swiftness and Btrongtli there is no creature 
to bo compared to him. And whon ho en- 
gages the elephant be spnngs on its head, 
and cosily throttles it. Moreover, tho crea- 
tures which wo have soon and call ttgers are 
only jackals which are dapiilod,^^ and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jackals. ’^Arrian, 
Indica, xv. Wo apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (^u)s) is meant for a hyaena. 

c. B.C. 322.— “In the island of Tylos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
say . , . for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and those are very 
handsome articles, having a cei^in va^- 
gated colour, like the skin of a tigfiT. 
wood is very heavy ; but if it is struck against 
any solid substance it shivers like a piece of 


to the Zend root tvkhsh, Hkt. Wj, ‘ to sharpen, ' 
The PerBinn word tlr, ‘an arrow,' may be of the 
same orl^n, since its primitive form anpem to 
be tigra, from which it seems to come by elision 
of the g, as the 8kt. tlr, ‘arrow,’ comes from tlwro 
for tigra, where t> seems to have taken the place 
oTg. Prom the word tigra . . . seem also to be 
derived the usual names of the river Tigris, Pars, 
Dlzhla, At. Dijlah " (Vtillers, s.v. «r). 
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pottery. ”~7Aeo/)Ar(ufus, //. of FbunU^ Bk. t. 
c. 4. 

c. B.c. 321. And Ulpiauus . . . said: 

‘ Du we anywhere find the word uaed a 
masculine, ror r^7/>(i'f for 1 know' that 
Philemon says thus in his Neaem : 

' ..4. We've seen the tigrMa rlypiv) 
that Selcucus sent us ; 

Are we not bound to send Seleiicufa back 
Some boast in fair exchange f ' " 

In Atheiiarwt, xiii. 57. 
c. B.C. 320.— ■' According to Mogasthenea, 
the largest tigttV are found among the 
I'rasii, almost twice the size of lions, niul 
of such strength that a tamo ono led !•> 
four persona seized n mule by its hinder log, 
wvoriioworod it, and dragged it to him." — 
StralHi, XV. ch. 1, § 37 {Hamilton and 
Falconer's E.T. iii. 97). 

c. B.c. 19. — “And Augustus came t<i 
Samos, and again uaased the winter there 
. . . and all aorta ot embassios came to him ; 
and the Indians who had previously sent j 
nicasagos proclaiming friLiniship, now sent ' 
to make a solemn treaty, with jirosenls, 
and among other things including tigen, 
which were then seen for the first time by 
the Romans ; and if 1 am not mistaken by 
the Greeks also .” — Jjio Cassius, liv. 9. [See I 
Mcrivnict Hut. RnmanSt «d. 1865, iv. 176 1 
Q. B.C. 19.— 

. . . duns goniiit te cuutibus horrens 
Caucasus, Hyrcannoipie ndm^nint ubern 
iigraa." Aen, iv. 366-7. 

c. A.D. 70. — “The Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeero that Q. Tnbero and Fabiiis 
Maximus were Coiisuh together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tamo 
^gre within a cage : but the Emperour 
Claudius foure at once. . . . TygTBS are 
bred in Hircania and India: this lieast is 


or perhaps it may be because of his going so 
fast, ana because even when not running ho 
is constantly darting from side to side ; and 
then (to lie sure) it is always from a long 
way oflF that they see him.”— /^aiiMintW, IX, 
XXI. 4. [See Frazer's tr. i. 470 ; v. 86. Mart,- 
chonu is here Pers. nianlitmlhirilr, 'eater 
of men.’] 

1298. “ Enchore miehi^s Ic Grant Sire n 

bion leopnr^ iisez ({O tuit sunt bon da elmcci 
et dll prendro bcHlOH. ... II ha ploMirs 
Ivons grundisinos. greignors asoz qo celo lU 
^bihmio. 11 sunt dc mout biatis |K)il ct 
de mout bums coleor, car il sunt tout lergt'- 
|»or lone, noir et vernuul ot bianco. 11 himt 
nfait^H a praiidre songlor sauvajes ot les bui ll 
snuvnjos, ot orses ot usiios sauvajos et ccrl 
et cavriol/- ot autros bostos.”— 
trfiH/ Tt.if, ch. xcii. Thus Marco PoId chu 
only H}»oak of this huge animal, Htrii»od blm k 
Miui rod and white, ns of n Lion. Aial n 
liiodieviil Bestiary has u chaptur on tlic 
Tigre which begins: “ Tno Boste est qm 
e*it apoli^o Tigre. c’ost une maiiicrc df 
Hcr|KJnt.’ — (In Cahier et Murtiu, JAVu/qr’^i 
d'Aidi^uL il. 140). 

1174 — ‘‘I’hi- Tiioaiio while there ennu in 
cortA.in men sent from a i'rincc of India, w^' 
certain strange laiastos, the first whcri nf 
wasa/maso loddo in a chayno by one tin! 
had hUjhIl, vihich they call in their lungiuugn 
Jiahnrftlt. She is liico vnto a lyonosHo , bnr 
she is r<*ddo coloured, streaked all over 
black strykos ; her face is redde w‘‘' cortaiu 
white and blocko sjKittos, the Inmly whdr, 
and tavlod like the lyon : seeniyng to be a 
inarvailouso tiers beast,”— ./oso/a liarlmn,, 
Hak. Hoc p]>. f>3-54. Here again is an ex- 
cellent doHcnptiun of a tiger, but that niiuia 
seems unknown to the traveller. Buhunlfi 
IS in the Ital. original Jialmrtfi, Pers. Ixiln, 
a tiger. 


most dreadful for incomfiarable swiftness.” 
— Pliny, by Ph. Holland, i. 204. 
c. 80-90, — “Wherefore the land is called 


Daubanaliad&i (see DECCAN), for the South 
ia called iJackanos in ibeir toi^ue. And the 
land that lies in the interior alxive this 
towards the East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of great moun- 


tains, with all kinds of wild lieosts, jtanthers 
and tigen {r type it) and elephunts, and 
immense serpents {b^Kovrat) and hyenas 
{KpoK&rras) and cyjwcephala of many species, 
and many and populous nations till you come 
to the Gtaigea.—Penplus, § 60. 


c. A.D. 180.— “That beast again, in the 
talk of OtasiM about the Indians, w'hiob is 


alleged to he called by them MartiOra [Marti- 
ek6m), and by the Greeks Androphayus (Man- 
eater), I am convinoed is really the tiger (rds 
rlypiv . The story that he baa a triple range 
of teeth in each law, and sharp prickles at 
the tip of his tail which be shoots at those 
who are at a distance, like the arrows of an 
archer, — I don’t believe it to be true, hut 
only to have been generated by the exces- 
sive fear which the beast insures, lliey 
have been wrong also about his colour no 
doubt when they see him in the bright sun- 
light he tfdces that colour and loi^ red ; 


l.'»53.— “. . . Beginning from the ixjiiit 
of (,'ingaj)ura and all the way to Pullo(?iiiubi 
lam, i.r. the whole length of the Kiiigdon) 
of Malaca . . . there is no other town wiili 
a name except this City of Malaca, only huiuu 
havens of fishormoii, and in the interior 
a very few villages. And indeed tho luoht 
of these wretched people sleep at the b'p 
of the highest trees they can find, for up 
a height of 20 iHilms the tigWB 
them at a leap ; and if anything savos the 
|.KX)r people from these beasts it is the boii- 
fires they keep burning at night, which tbo 
tigers are muen afraid of. In fact these an? 
HO numerous that many come into tho city 
itself ot night In search of prey. And it ha” 
happened, since we took the place, that a 
tiger loopt into a garden surrounded by a 
good hign timlier fence, and lifted a beam 
of wood with three slaves who were laid by 
the heels, and with these made a clean leap 
over tho fence.” — Barrot, II. vi. 1. 1^0'*' ' 
am doing the great historian wrong as tu 
this Munchausen • like story, I 
original; “E jl aoonteoao . . . "wtar hum 
tigre em hum quintal oaroado de 
hem alto, e levou hum tronoo de 
com tree (trea I) eaoravos que eatavam prez 
nolle, com os quaes salton de olaro om 
per hhoa da ceroa,” 
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1583.—“ We also escaped the peril of the 
multitude of tigers whioli infest those 
tracts ” (the Pogu delta) “and prey on what* 
over they can get at. And although wo wore 
on that account anchored in midatreani, 
nevertheless it wan assorted that the ferocity 
of these animals wns such that they would 
press even into the \^at 0 r to soiy.o their prey.” 
— (huij)u)'o Jialhi, f. 94c. 

1586. — “Wo wont ihrnupli the wilder- 
nesse because the right wji> \v».s fall of 
thieves, when we passed the country of 
(lourni, where wo found hut few Villages, 
but almost all Wildornos.se, and saw many 
Buffos, Swine, and Deere, Grasse longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres.” — Ji. 
in J*urr/uis. ii. 17*‘{6. 

1075. — “Going in quo.st whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Boyal ; 
it WHS brought homo by 30 or 40 Comlnea 
(Koonbee), the Body tied to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended ... it was a Tigre of the 
Biggest and Knblest Kind, Five Feet in 
Length beside tlie Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of u light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a 'JVbby Cat . . . the 
Visage Fierce and Mnjestick, the 'I’ceth 
gnashing. . . Fryer ^ 176. 

1683.— ‘“In y« afternoon they found a 
groat Tiger, one *of black men shot a 
barbed arrow into his buttock. Mr. Fronch- 
feild and Capt. Baynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards the thicket 
where y« Tiger lay. The people making a 
CToat noise, y« 'Tiger flew out upon Mr. 
IVenchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into y« breast : at which he made 
a groat noise, and returned again to his don. 
The Black Men seeing of mm wounded fell 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
strength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before he died. At Night Bagea 
sent me the Tiger.” — Hedges. Diary. Hak. 
Soc. i. 66-67. 

1754. — “There was a Charter granted to 
the East hidia Cimpany, Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia- 
ment; all Arts were used to corrupt or 
delude the Members ; among others a ^ger 
was baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
great Question was to come on. This was 
Buoh a Novelty that several of the Members 
were drawn off from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . . . ” — A Collection 
of Litters rtlaMng to the E.l. Company ^ &c. 
(Wt), 1754, p. 13. 

1869.— “Los tigres et les leopards sent 
oonsid^rtfs, autant par les Hindous que par 
les musalmans, oomme dtant la propndt^ 
des pirs (see PEEB) : aussi les naturels du 
pays ne syropathisent pas aveo les Euro- 
p6ens pour la chasse du tigre.” — Oarrin de 
Tassyt Rel. Mum. p. 24. 

1872. — “One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approached me, running for his life. 
. . . This was his story :— 

* Sahib, I was going aloi^ with the letters 
. . . which I bad reoeiyed from your high- 
ness ... a great tiger came out and stood 
in the path. Then I feared for my life ; and 


the tiger stood, and I stood, and we looked 
at each other. 1 had no weapon but my 
kukri (Kook^) . . . and the Government 
letters. So I said, ‘ My lord Tiger, here 
are the Government letters, the Tetters of 
the Honourable Kuini>auy Bahadur . , . 
and it is necessary fur me to go on with 
them.’ 'J’he tiger never ceased looking at 
me, and when 1 hud done speaking he 
growled, but he never offered to get out of 
the wfiy. On this J was much more afraid, 
.so 1 kneeled down and made obeisance to 
him ; hut he did n«jt take nny more notice 
of that either, so ut last 1 told him I should 
report the mutter to tlie Sahib, and I threw 
down the letters in front of him, and came 
here as fast us I was able. Sahib, 1 now ask 
for your justice against that tiger.'” — Lt.- 
Col. T, Lewin, A Fly on the Wheels p. 444, 

TINCALL, fl. Borax. Pers. tmkar^ 
blit ajipurently originally Skt 
and perliaps from the |)eople so calted 
who may have supidied it, in tlm 
Himalaya— Td 77 avoi of Ptolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson (llimalnyan Gazz. ii. 357) 
coiiiievtH the name of this people with 
that of tho tangun pony.] 

1525. — “ Tymquall, small, 60 tangos a 
maund.” — Lmbranga, 50. 

1563.— “It is called borax and crisocola; 
and in Arabic tinoar, and so the Ouzeratis 
call it, . , .” — Oarcia^ f. 78, 

c. 1590,— “Having reduced the h'haral to 
small bits, he adds to every man of it 14 
sets of tang^J (borax) and 3 sera of poundea 
natnm^ and kneads them together.”— Ain, 
i. 26. 

[1767.— “A small quantity of Tvtenegg 
(Tootnague), Tinkal and Japan Copper was 
also found here. . . .” — iw«, 105.] 

TINDAL, R. Maluyul. tandal^Telug. 
ta7Mu, also in Mahr. and other ver- 
naculars fandelf tatuhzil^ [which Platts 
connects with tdtiddy Stt. tantra^ ‘a 
line of men,’ Ijut the Madras Gloss. 
derives the S. Indian forms from Mai. 
tanduy ‘an oar,’ valliy ‘to pull.’] The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
Imt in ordinary specific application a 
native petty officer of lascars, whether 
on board ship (boatswain) or in the 
ordnance department, and sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
public works. 

0 . 1348. — “The second day after our 
arrival at the port of Eailukari this prinoen 
invited the ndkhoddk (Naood a) or owner of 
the ship, the karani (see CBABmT) or clerk, 
the merchants, the persons of distinotion, 
the tandil. . . ."—ion, Boheto, iv. 260. The 
Moorish traveller explains the word as 
addam (Moenddnm, q.v.) al-n^y whidh the 
French translators render as “gdndral des 
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pidtuuH," but We mny hautrd the cc>rrt‘etion 
f»f ‘‘ Mnstor of the crow.” 

c. 1590. — “ Jn large ships there are twelve 
clashes. 1. The yalhudd, <ir ow’uer of the 
ship. ... 3. 1'he Tandil, or chief of the 
khaldcii (soc CLASSY) or sailor*!. . . — 

.io(, 1. 280. 

1673.— “ The Captain is called Nucquedah, 
the lioRtswiiin Tindal. . . ."—Fnitr, 107 

1758.— “One Tindal, or CorjK»ral of linn- 
cars.” — Ormr, ii, 339. 

[1826.— “1 desired the tindal. or wtoers- 
tnun to answer, ‘ Bombnv.'"— 

Ban, ed. 1873, ii. 157.] ‘ 

TINNEVELLY, ilp. A tcwi 
district of Soiitlierii India, jjrobably , 
Tiru-ml-vvliy ‘Sacred Ricc-licd^'e ’ 
[The Mufhim (iloHx. Ldvr*' , 

Wddy-\illape.'] The di.stnct foiined 
the soiillieni j»art of th«- Mad uni 
terniorv, and hn^t lit«;ini»‘ a di‘>!iiict 
diMriil about 1741, mIuu the Ma<lura 
Kiii^»doiii wa.^ %corporal ed with the 
territorie.s iiiider the Xawab (»f Aieot 
(Cttldurlly 11. of Ti/merrlh/). 

TIP ABB Y, Ih'ii^'. and Hind 
tijKlrly it'i»(irly the fruit of 
ftcruviann^ L., N.O. Sulnoareor. Ji i.'« 
also known in Jmlia a.s ‘(’un* goose 
lierrv,’ [wliich i- usually sani to take 
its name from the C’ajie tif (lood iIo]»e, 
but a.< it IS a nutixe of trojueal 
Aiiiencii, Mr. Ferguson (8 .s»*r. A’, d’ (^f. : 
xii. 10(1) .sugge.Hls that llie word max . 
reallv be raue or ray/, from the i 
neculiarity of its .structure noted , 
below.] h i.s sometimes known as ; 
‘llra/il cherry.’ ]l gets its genera' i 
name fnmi ibe fact iTiat the inflated ' 
<alxx enclo.se.s the fmit as in a bag or i 
bladder (^eo-a). It has a slightly acid , 
gooBelKirry flavour, and makes excellent j 
jam. We liave seen a siigge.stion .-snue- | 
where that the liengali name is con- j 
nected with the worr] tntfHJ, ‘ inflated,’ , 
which gives its name to a snccii-s of ; 
ietndon or globe-fish, a fish winch has 
the power of dilating the (esophagus 
in a singular manner. The native 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
vidk or tmlkoy but- iijKlrl is in geriem) 
Anglo-Indian use. The use of an 
almost identical name for a giKifada-rry- 
lik(‘ fruit, in a Polyiiesiaii Island 
(Kingsniill grouji) quoted Udow from 
Wilkes, is very curious, but we can 
say no more on the matter, 

1B45.— “On Makin they have u kind of 
fruit renembling the ffooMberry, called by 
the nativeM this they pound, 


I after il it! dried, aud make with llloluN^tl■^ 
I into cakos, which are sweet and ploasant 
I to the t.'i'-to " - r V Entrditinu, 1>Y f. 

I ir#7/lf'.«, V.S.N.,^.81. 
j 1878.—“ . . . The onlicing tipari in its 
cruekly covering. . . ."—B. liolhiwn, In M<i 
Indian tiardrn, 49-50. 

: TIPPOO BAHIB, n.j!. Tbe luii.e 

I of this faniou.'* enemy of the English 

i iower ill India wa.s, aceoiding to C F. 
iroxvn, taken from that (jf Tun'i Sulidh, 

; a .s;iiiit xvlin.se loiiib i.s near Ilvdcrabad 
I [Wilk.s {Hist. SLihhrSy i. .522, ed. IHC'M, 

! .s;ixs ilia! llie t(»iiil) i.*- at Ai-«-ot ] 

' TIBKUT, Foiesuil. Soa Hiii.l 
from I’oit tni/iiftti {Binhi'r}:). 

TIYAN. n.]!. Malax al. lyj.ni, n, 

Ttvtifi, ]tl Thjiti oi TiViu . ^J’lie n.'iiii' 

• ifwli.il may In* called the tliinl c.ish* 
(in rank) of Malabai. Tbe wool 
signifies ‘ island! 1 .’ [from Mai. il\<\ 
.‘skf. ditjHiy ‘ail islaml’]; and lln 
JH* 'ph an sii]»po.sed toliaX!' loiiii* lioin 
(’eyhm (see TIER CUTTY). 

1510 “'rhe third cIils*. of raj:.iiis ;io‘ 
(•.died Tiva, "h<» an artiwuis.” 

112. 

1.516. — “The eUmnost of thowo h*'' ami 
rustic |*eo]>le are culled Tutus (read Tivae), 
who are giuat luboiiiers, and thoir thief 
busineMs in to l(M»k after the i»uliii lre(>, 
anil gather their fruit, and eurrj everything' 

. . . for hire, l>ecauHe there are iu» draught 
cattle in the countrx.”- lidrlnisu, liinbori eil. 
33.5. 

(mtl0.~.“All Tirs can cal t..gethor, and 
inlcmmrrx. The projKir duty of the is 
to extract the juice from |»alm-treos, to hod 
It down to Jtufoni (Jaggery), and t(* dntil it 
into HointiiouH btjUorM ; but they are nly 
(cry (lilieent cultivutnrd, jKjrterH, ai"' 
ciitierH of firewood.” — Itur/tanan, Mtjsvtf.^' 
115 ; and aeo Ltirfim, AfaJuimiy i. 110, 142.) 

TOBACCO, H. On ibis flulm*ct x'c 
are md jircjiariMl to furnish any 
elaborate article, luit mt*rely to bring 

b^ellier a few quolnlions toiicliing on 
llie introduction of tobacco into India 

and tlie East, or olherwdse of intere.st. 

|/ e. 1550.-“. . . AbQ Kir would (»rry 
the cloth to the niarkot-atroot and ' 

and with its price buy moat and vogototju's 
and tobacco. . . ."-'Burton y Aralt. Ftm»' 
vii. 210. The only mention in the 
mid the insertion of somo Hcribe.j 

„ “It hae happened to mo BC'omJ 
tiraoH, that going through the .j 

(iuatemala and Nicaragua I 
the houae of an Indian who had taken th 
herb, which in the Mexican 
oalled tobim, and immediately perceive 
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the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoko, I was obliged to go 
away in haste, ond seek some other place." 
-’Girolamo Bensonty Hak. Soc. p. 81. [The 
word iaftiicn is from the language of Hiiyti, 
and meant, the pipe, secondly, the 

plant, thirdly, the sleep which followed its 
use (Mr. ./. j‘latt^ 9 .sor. ^V. a- (^. viii. 322) j 
irSf). — “ Et hi ” (viz. Ralph Ijanc and the 
nrst settlors in Virgimn) “ reduce . Tudicam 
illam plantam quam Tabaccam ^o(■all1 cb 
NIcotiavi, (jua contra cruditiitos ali Indis 
cdocti, usi enint, in Anghftm primi, quod 
siium, intulerunt. Ex illu sane tempore usn 
coopit OS.SO crcborrimo, ct nmgno pretu), 
fluni quam })lurimi ginvoulontem illiiis 
fumum, iilii la.-tiviontch, alii valotudini con- 
snlontos, per tuhulum tcspiccum inoxplelnli 
aviditalo passim haununt, et niox » nc.nbu.s 
cfllant ; ndoo nt tabernao Tabaccanae non 
niinu.s (piam cervisiaiiao ct viiuiriao passim 
per ojipida habcantur. Ut Anglorum cor- 
pora (quod saisc ille dixit) qui luic plaiitft, 
tantoporodelectaiilur in Rarliarorum imtiiram 
dogonorasso vidcantur , quum iistiom qiiibus 
Uarbari doloctontur ot .sanari sc posse 
credant." — Gul. Camdeni, Annul. Jinnni 
Anqhcanvm . . . rogn. Bllcuhethu, od. 1717, 
ii. 119. 
ir.92.~- 

“ Into the Woods then' c forth m haste shoo 
wont 

To Huoko hir hoarho.s that moto him 
remedy ; 

For shoe of horl) 0 ‘’ had great intondmicnt, 
Taught of the Nympho which from lior 
infancy 

Her rioiirced had in true Nolality : 

'J’his whether yt divino Tobacco were, 

Or Panucimoa, or Polygony, 

Shoe fownd, and brought it to her patient 
doare 

Who al this w Idle lay bleding out his hart- 
hlood neare.” 

TIh‘ I'acrir Queen ^ ITT. v. 32. 
ir)97. — “Ilis Lordship " (E. of Essex at 
Villafranca) “made no an.swor, but railed 
for tobacco, seeming to give but .small 
credit to this alarm ; and so on horseback, 
with tho.se iioblomon and gentlonion on foot 
beside him, took tobaoco, whilst I was tell- 
ing his Ijordship of the men 1 had sent forth, 
and the order I had given them. Within 
some quarter of an hour, wo mi^ht hear a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men I had sent to the chapel, and the 
enemy, w'hich made his Lordship cast his 
- jiipe from him, and listen to the shooting.” 
— OommentaHes of Sir Fraiicis Vere^ p. 62. 

IftPS. — “ Ooh. Ods mo I marie what 
pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
this roguish tobaooo. It is good for nothing 
but to choke a man, and fill him full of 
smoke and embers : there wore four died 
out of one house lost week with taking of it, 
and two more the bell went for yesternight ; 
one of them they say will never scape it ; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward ... its little better than 
rats-bane or rosukor.” — Evertf Man, in hU 
Ilimourf iii. 2. 


1604. — ‘'Oct. 19. Demise to Tho. Lane 
and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of 8rf., 
and the old Custom of 2(f. per pound on 
toha.000 " — Calrndar of State Do- 

mesticy James L, p. 1.59. 

1604 or 160.5. — “in Bijiipur 1 had found 
some tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India, I brought some with mo, and 
prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. 
. . . Ills Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying 
himself after receiving my presents, and 
asking mo how I had collected so many 
strange things in s(j short a time, when his 
eye fell upon tho trny with tho pipe and its 
nppurtennnees : he expre-ssed great surprise 
anil examined the tobacco, which was made 
up in pipefuls ; he inquired what it was, 
and whore I had got it. The Nuwab Khfin- 
i-'Aaim replied: ‘This is tobacco, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty.’ His Majesty looketi i.t it, 
and ordered me to prepare ani take liui a 
pipeful. Ho began to smoko it, ^\lloIl l.is 
physician approached and forbade his (bang 
so” . . . (omitting much that is curious). 
“ A.S I had brought a largo .supjdy of tobacco 
and pii>os, 1 sent some to several of tho 
nobles, while others .sent to ask for .sonic ; 
indeed all, without exception, wanted some, 
and the practice was introduced. After 
tliat the merchants began to sell it, so the 
custom of smoking spread rapidly."— 

Bet/y in IClhof, vi. 165-167. 

1610. — “The Turlrs are also incredible 
takers of Opium . . . carrying it about with 
thorn Inith in peace and in warre ; which 
thej say oxpofloth all foaro, and makes 
them couragious ; but 1 rather think giddy 
headed. . . . A nd perhaps for the self same 
cause they also delight in Tobacco ; they 
tfiko it through rood.s that have ioyned 
vnto them groat heads of wood to containe 
it: I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought thorn bj tho English : and were it 
not .sometimes lookt into (for Mnrat Barnt 
not long since commanded a pipe to bo 
thrust through the nose of a Turke, and so 
to bo led in derision through the (3tie,) no 
question but it would prove u priucipall 
commodity. Ncverthelosso they will toke 
it in corners, and arc so ignorant thersin, 
that that which in England is not saleabl^ 
doth pusso hero amongst them for moHt 
excellent ," — SanjdySy Jonnietf, 66. 

161.5.— “ II tabaoco uticora usano qui '' (at 
(Jonstnntinoplo) “di pigliur in conversazione 
por gusto: ma io non ho voluto nioi pro> 
vnrne, u no avera cognizione in Italia ohe 
inolti ne pigliano, ed in particolare il 
signoro caruiualo Orescenzio (jualche yolta 
per medicamento insegnatogli dal Si^or 
don Virginio Oraino, che primo di tutti, bo 
io non fallo, gli anni addietro lo portb in 
Roma d’lnghilterra.” — P. della Valle, i. 76. 

1616. — “Such is the miraciilous omni- 
potence of our strong tasted Tobaooo, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
druggo could do before) in all persooB and 
at all times. ... It cures the gout in the 
feet and (which is miraoulous) in that very 
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in^taut when the smoke thereof, light, ■ und Uiduwey within the Euipiio. Nulile« tind 
flies vp into the head, the virtue thereof, as Beggars, Pious and Wicked, Devotees atuJ 
hoauj, runs down to the litle toe. It Free-thinkers, (xieU, historians, rhetoricians, 
helps all sorts of agues. It refreshes a ; doctors and patients, hif^h and low, ruli 
weury man, and yet makes a man hungry. I and i^ir, all ' all seemed intoxicated witli .1 
Being taken when tliey goo to lied, it makes j decided preference over every other liixur\, 
one sleepe soundly, and vet lieing taken | nay oven often over the necessaries of iifr 
when a man is sleepie and drousiu, it will, I To a strururer no offering was so accoptulil> 
as they say, awake hi.s hmiiie, and quicken | ns a Whiff, and to a friend one connl 
his vndurstanding. . . . 0 ouniqKitent fsiwer ' produce nothing half so grateful n- 1 
of Tobacco I And if it could hv the snumke ! Chillum. So rooted wos the habit that tl i 


ther«K)f chose out demls, os the smoeko 
of Tobias fish did (which I niu sure could 
smell no stronglici j it would serve for a 
nreciou.s llelicke, Uiih for the Suporstitioux 
Pnests, and the iiixolent Puntanes, to cast 
out deuils withall.” — K. Jamts / , i'mtuttr- 
blast* to Tolta/'ro, in UVirlrf, pp. -lit 22<}. 

1617. — “ As the smoking of tulNicco 
(tunbikii) had taken very Iiad effect upon 
the health and mind of many |»ersons, 1 
ordered that no one should j tract isc the 
habit. M} brother Shlfh ’Abl»Hn, also being 
oware of its evil effects, had issued a com- 
mand against the use of it in Iran. But 
KhAn-i-'Alam was so much addicted ti» 
smoking, that he could not abstain from it, 
and often smoked." — Atmwirs of JaJi/inatr, 
in Elhot, V. 8.^1. See the same [mssage 
rendered by Jilorhmaun, in Jmt. Antta. 
i. 164. 

1623.— “ Incipil nostro seculo in immen- 
sum crescero uims tobacco, atqiio nfficit 
homines occulta <^uidem deIect«itione, ut 
<iui illi semel ossueti siut, ddhcile }>o8teu 
abstinent.” — Bacon, H. d Mortis, in 

B. MontaffM’s ed. x. 18P. 

We are unaMe to give the date or 
Persiau author of the follouing ex- 
tract (though clearly of the ITtli 
centiiiy), which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmeu* 
lary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about the Wginning of laat 
century : ♦ 

“ Although Tobacco Vki the produce of an 
European Plant, it has neverthclosw Ijeen 
in use by our Physicians medicinally fur 
some time nost. Nay, some creditable 
People oven nave Iieen friendly to the use 
of it, thoi^h from its having been brought 
sparingly in the flrst iustanoe from Eurofjo, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 
general use. The Culture of this Plant, 
however, became sjieedily almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
into Hindostaun ; and the nroduoe of it 
rewarded the Cultivator far i^ond every 
other article of Husbandry. Inis booaine 
more esMcially the cose in the reign of 
Khah Jeb Run foommoDoed a.h. 1037) when 
the Practice of Bmokiog pervaded all Ranks 

* boms notice of Maior Tule, whose valnafals 

OridnUl MSS. wars presented to the British Mn- 
seum after his dsstti, will be foimd in 'Dr. Rlen's 
Preboe to the ColoZegM of POroian MSS. (vol. ilL 
111 *v|U.> 


1 coufirniofl .SiiKikor wuuld alntain from 
, and Dnnk rather than rolimiinsh tlm gn: 

ticatiou he flenvud from inhaling the Fun,. 

' of this dclotonou** I’laiit ' Nature reiinh .d 
' the %'or}’ irlea of touching the Sulo.i t 
! another I’on«»n, yet in the present iiisLin > 
jour ToliHeco .••inokorH |s»h.s the iiioisn tie 1 
' Tul»e from one iiuaith to another ' 

! hesiUition on the one liatul, and m - 
received with complacency on the otln i ‘ 
. The more acrid the Fumes so muL-li ili- 
' more grateful to the Palate of the Cdiiiioi 
. sfur. The Hmoku is a (’ollyniim It* th- 
' Kyos, whilst the Fire, they will tell a. 1 , 

. siippliuH to the Ikidy the waste of railii t! 

Heat. Without doubt the Hookab 1- .1 
j moot ]>luujung ('oinpunion, wiiether tn tli' 

, Wayworn Traveller or U» the Holii.tr\ 

' Hermit. It is a Knond in wbose liooi.m 
j wo may rofioso our most coniidentinl .Seen 1 . 

• and a ('ouusellor U|k)u W'hfiso odviee wt- niii.\ 
rol,\ in our mrist nn(Kirtant Omeern.x 1 1 i'- 
' an elegant Uniuriient in our nrivate Aj»]i.iri 
, inents ; it gives joy to the Behiddor 111 (nn 
j public Halls. The* Music of its sound i-iii'' 
j the warbling of the Nightingale to Shunu’ 

, and the Fragrance of its Perfume bniif:'' n 
I Blush on the Cheek of the Rose. l-if> ui 
I shuct IS pn»longed by the Fumes inhaled /d 
; each inspiration, whilst every expiration of 
them is accompanied with oxUitu- de- 
light . . .” — (rtrtern dejtunl). 

c. 1760.— **Tambdlrt. It is known from 
the Mndiir-t-HaAltHi tlwt the tobacco cunn' 
from Europe to the Dakhin, and from tlic 
Dakhin to upper India, during the reign of 
Akbar Hh4h (lWi6-160rd, rince which time d 
has been in general iwo.’’— 
quoted by Blochmann, in Jnd, Antu/ 1 m>I- 

1878.-1 1 appears from Mias Bird’s .A7H//J 
that toliacoo was not cultivated in thut 
country till 1606. In 1612 and lOU. tin' 
Shogun nruhibited both culture 
of tabako. — See the work, 1. 
[According t*> Mr. Cbamborlnin 
Japanese, 8rd ed. p. 402) by 1651 the law 
was so far relaxed that smoking was per- 
mitted, Vmt only out-of-doors.] 

TOBBA. 8 . Hind. [wliijl'- 
according to Platta, ia SW. J"-"*""; 
‘nose of ft horse,’ inverted} J 
leather noae>bag in which a 
feed is administered. “ ’ 

biidda vallev, in Central Indim - 
women wear a profiwon of ’ 

some standing up an inch high. ^ 
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Keatimje). As we should say, ‘buckets.’ 
[The use of the nosebag is referred to 
by Sir T. Herbert (ed. 1634): “Tin* 
liorses (of tbe Persians) feed usually 
of l)}irlt*y and (■bo]»t-stra\v put into .( j 
bag, and fastened alxait their bead.s, I 
whieb iiujdves the inaiigev.” Also see 
TURA.J 

1808. — . . stiihlo-lM^ys fire njil to serve 
thom.selvos to u part out of tbe pool Vtcast^f 
allowance ; to prevent whieli n. thrifty 
housewife seCH it put inlf) y tobra, or mouth 
bug, and spits thereon to make the Hostler 
lonthe and Icnvo it alone. Drummond, 
lUnslratioH.^^ &c. 

[1870. — “One of iliu lior^emrn dropped 
hnstobraor nose-bag." — linw, Jummon, 2*10.] 

TODDY, s. A eorriiption of Hiixl. 
tari, i.e. tbe feriiieiited sap of tbe tar 
or jialniyru, Skt. t<tla, and also of other 
])!ilins, sueh as the date, tbe eoeo-palni, 
and the Carifuta urrm; ])alin-\vine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread. 
The word, as is well known, has re- 
i-eived a new aj»]ibcation in Scotland, 
tbe iiiiniediate nistory of which we 
have not traced. The tdla-trim seems 
to be indicated, though confusedly, in 
this pa.SHage of Megastbenes ironi 
Arrian : 

c. n.O. 320.— “Megastht uofl tells ua . . . 
the Indians were in md times nomadic . . . 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins 
of such i^ild animals as they could kill, 
and subsisted (?) on the Imrk of trees ; that 
those trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that there grew on thorn as there 
grows at the tops of tho (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling ball.s of wool."— Jn 
Iiuliai, vii., tr. by McCrindlo. 

c. 1330.—“. . . There is another tree of 
a different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called taxi." — Fr. 
Jordanns, 16. 

[1554.— “There is in Oujarot a tree of 
the palm-tribe, called tari agadji (millet 
tree). From its branches cups are sus- 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
IS placed into one of these vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of the nature of airaok, 
flows out in a continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wine." — Tj'avels of Sidi Alt Re'i», b'aiu. A, 
VamtAry, p. 29.] 

[1609-10. — “Tairw." See under 

BUBA.] 

1611.— “ Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Taddy ."—N. DoutUon, in Purckas, i. 298. 

[1614.— “A sort of wine that distilleth 
out of the I^metto trees, called Ttdla.”— 
FoOerj LeUertf iii. 4.] 


1615.- 

“ . . . And then more to glad yee 
I Weele have a health to al our friends in 
Tadee.” 

Vrrsrs to T. (Wyat, in Orudities, 
iii. 47. 

1623.—“. . . on board of which we stayed 
till nightfall, ontortaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tail, a liquor which is 
drawn from the coco-nut trees, of a whitish 
I ci^lonr, a little turbid, and of a somewhat 
I rough taste, though with a blending in 
I 'sweetness, jind not unpalatable, something 
like one of our run ptaanh. It will also in- 
toxicaie, like wine, if drunk over freely.” — 
I\ drffa ValD, ii. .530 ; [Hnk. Soc. i. 62]. 

[1634.— “The Toddy-troc i.s like the Date 
of rahn ; the Wine called Toddy is got 
hy wounding and piercing tlio Tree, and 
jmtting a Jar or Pilcher under it, so as the 
Liquor may drop into it."— Ai/r 7 il'rhm't, 
in Jday'ris, i. 108. ] 

1618. — “ Tho country . . is planted with 
])alniito-traes, from wiiieh a sap is drawn 
called Terry, ihnt they very commonly 
drink."— i'lm Tirisf, 12. 

1653.—“. . . le tari qui ost lo vin ordi- 
naire dos Indos ." — Dc In JJoullat/rde’Ooic, 
246. 

1673 — “ Tho Native.s singing and roaring 
all Night long ; being drunk with Toddy, 
the mne of the Cocoe." — Fryr.r, 53. 

„ “As for tho rest, they are very 
respectful, unless the Seamen and Soldiers 
got drunk, either with Toddy or Bang."— 
/Old. 91. 

1686. — “ Besides tho Liquor or Water in 
tho Fruit, there is also a sort of Wino 
drawn from tbo Tree called Toddy, which* 
look.s like Whey."— Aowpirr, i. 293. 

1705.—“. . . cotte liqueur s’appello tarif." 
— Luilliei, 43. 

1710.— I’his word was in common use at 
Madras.— ii. 125. 

1750. — Was vor Leute trinoken 
Taddy ^ C. Die Solduten, die Land 
Portugieson, die Parreier (see PART AH) und 
Schiffloute trincken diesen Taddy." — 
Madras, odor Fort #S'f. Oeorrye, Ac., Halle, 
1750. 

1857.— “It is tho unformented juice of 
tho Palmyra which is used os food : when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do before 
midday, if loft to itself, it is changed into n 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘ kal ' or 
‘ toddy.' "—B^. Oaldwdl, Lectures on Tinnt- 
velly Mission, p. 33. 

f “The Rat, returning home full of 

n , said, If 1 meet the Gat, 1 will tear 
I pieces."— Ceylon Proverb, in Ind, 
Antiq. i. 59. 

Of the Scotch application of the 
word we can find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson’s Dictionary : 
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1785.- 

“ Hie lads an’ laases, bl>'tholy bent 
To mind liuith suul an' IkkI y, 

Sit round the table, weel content 
An’ steer about the toddy. . . 

Burtm, Thf Jlohi 

1798. — ‘‘Action of the case, for pi'injr 
her a dose in some toddy, to intoxicate and 
inllanic her lawsioiis. i SO 

ISW.- 

“ . . . I've irnc foai for't ; 

For siller, ftaitli, \c ne’er did care foi’t, 
f'nless to help a noodfui IkkIi, 

Ah' pet an aiitnn plass o' toddy." 

luiuio/ti/i, Kjnttlt U) Janu'f linn. 

TODDT-BIBD, s. Wvih I not kiiou 
for certain wliat bird i.s nieaiii !•> tin*' 
name in the «|Uorati(»n. 'I'lic m^i 
would seem to iKiint tn tin- Baya, "i 
W ca vci -bi ni ( Pitrr »/s Pmwty BImIi 
but the «t;-r allcpcfl is altsm-d ; it i-. 
probably u bluiKlci. [Another bud, 
the Ariantns /hkha, i*^, ac»ordinp to 
Biilfour (Cytl. s\.) called the toddy 
slirikt*.] 

[167:b— “Ft»r hero i> a Bird (ha>nv it- 
name from the Tree it chuws for its San. in* 
nrj', the toddy-troo). . 7»*.] 

c. 1750 *60. — ‘‘It is in tin** tree (see 

PALMTBA, BEAB) that the t-oddy-birds, 

So culled from their attachment l<* that 
tree, make their ox4|UisUe!y t iinoiis nesth. 
wrought out of the thinnest rued*< and 
filarncnta of branches, with an inimitable - 
mce-hanisni, and are iibnit the bipneN<. of a 
|»artndge(') The birds theinsches are <*f 
im value. ..." i. is. ^ 


I TOLA, S. An Indian \\ eight 

! (flnelly of g»»ld or silver), not ot 
extreme aiitniuitx. Hind, iuld. Ski 
tuidy ‘a biil.inrc,’ fa/, ‘tn lift uji, t.. 
' weigh.’ The Hindu .scale I8 8 ratti.^ 
(sec RUTTEE) 1 tinisJuiy 12 nulAinft ^ 
1 tnid. Thus the told was eijUal to !>f: 
totth The jirojier weight of tin' mth 
which was the old nidian unit -t 
j w'eipht, ha** been dctcniiine«l b\ Mi K 
i Thoiiiasa.s I'T.'') grams, ainl llie iin dic\ 
Ih/m/rtwbnli was the j»H't»ity]»c ol iIm 
ni|H‘cwa‘«n| 1(M> nitti.i weiglit “ I’.i " 

. . llu' f.n I It loiis of the Mii'l.iic 
w-;is meich an ali(|ii(i! jMirl — Vfl ‘d ili 
coiiiparitivch incut fo/u, ainl ni 
tin newh (l<\i-«cd i.tfHi." ]’.\ lin 

Ib-giii.ilinii \I1 ol 183:J, I'ntlin:; lie 

llntisli linlia (omag,- on it^* ju<-iii 
b»otnig (sn- uinlci BEER) tie- /' />/ 
Weighing IsO grs , wlmh i- als" iln 
wi'ight ot tin* lujicc, n e-^tabli'-ln d b\ 
the H.iinc Ib'giilat ion, as tin- uiii' -i 
lie s\sifiii ot Weights, HI) /. 

•lOAt'is - 1 Maund 

Iviicw a seiTelJirv of Ni/aiii'oi 

(hoc NIZAUALUCO). a iiatoe of ( or.u -ii 
who ate every day three tollu (of oi'Hiiin 
which H the' weight of ten em/Jidos .uul i 
half ; but this ( \»ra(,*<»ni (A'AonMdio). tlioiiL'Ii 
he was a man of leUorn and a gic.it sirilx 
and ottK’ial. was uIwhw n«Mldnig ‘T sln'p 
ing."— ^’<o« «», f. Ifi.V#. 

1610. ~*‘A Tol6 IH a rii|HL*e chtillomi "I 
sil\er, and ten of these Toloi are the 'idia 
of one of gnihi.”-- lIonktHS^ in /'ai</'<o, i. 
•-il7. 


TODDY CAT, &. This n.uiic iH in 
■S. India ajiplied to tlic Pin’<nln.ntriii> 
Mvmnfja.^ Jerdon : [the P. nojer^ tlie 
Indian Palin-('i\et of JilanfoKl (Mnut- 
lOfJ).] It llile.sts houses, 
esjiecmlly xvhere there is n ceiling of 
I lotli (see CHXJTT). Its name ie gi\en 
for it.s fondne.s.s, real or Mn]i]iose<h foi 
]>aliii>)nice. 

[TOKO, s. Slang lor ‘a llimshiiig.’ 
The word is imjH'r. of Hind, tohud^ ‘to 
ceiiflure, blame,' and lias lK*en eon veiled 
into a noun rm the analogy of btumow 
and other words of tlie Maine kind. 

[1823.- “Toco fu! Vamw are fiHKl for 
tiegrooM ill the W. Indiox . . . and if, in- 
Mtoiid of rooeiving hin prci|ier ration of theme, 
blackee geta a whip (tooo) about hi* liock, 
why ‘ho hao caught tooo’ inutead of yam.” 
— John Slang J>iet. 

[18ft7.~“Toko for Ytm. An oxproMHioii 
rtoculiar to nogrrxiH for orx'ing out lioforo 
»»oing hurt." — Soifor'M Word-Book, 


. Hn.'i 16. -‘'Twai tole and a half heiiig im 
' ouiiee." — .S'lr 7'. in Puirfutit, i 

(Hak. Siu-. 1 . 183]. 

i 1676. “ “Over all the Fliiiuirt' of the I'OMt 
I Matjul, till the Oold and Silver i.s vm^lnl 
I with Weights, which they cull TollE, v'ln'li 
amounts t(» 9 duiiiors and oipht pmiiM 
I weight.”— 7’rim-Hic/, K.T. ii. lb : led , 

I i. 14J. 

I TOMAUN, .s. A Mongol word, sig- 
’ nifyiiig 10, (XK), and eonstaiitlx iii 
the lii.slorieH of the Mongol d.\ nasties 
I fill a divi.Mion of an army tlieoreticall.N 
I roiiMiBtiiig of that nuinlMM’. Hot 
I imKjern apjdieation in to a l*erHiii'‘ 
; iiioiiev, at tlie present time won > 
lalKUit 78 . BfL [In 1899 the exelmiiK‘‘ 
I wuM aWnit 53 cnas to the ill d' 
i Cmm^l tiiman.] Till recently it V'' 

I only u iiioiiey of aeroimt, reprewntinh 
I 10,000 tiindTs; the latter also havmh 
' been ill Persia for ceutiirie.s otd.N 
iiionev of aceoimt, constantly 
ratiiu in value. The ‘""“'"'i 
Fr>'er’« time ( 1677 ) i« i-eokoned l'.> 1 ""' 
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as equal to £3, 6s. 8d. P. della Valle’s 
estiiiuite 60 years earlier would ghc 
about ;£4, 10s. 0(/., and is perhaps 
loose and too liiyli. Sir T. Ilerbert’s 
valuation (ox 13s 8d.) is the same as 
Fryer’s. In the hist and third of the 
following qiiot^atiouH we liave the word 
ill the Tartar militar\ sense, for a 
di\ isioii of 10,(X)0 men : 

129S. — ‘‘ You Boe when a Tartnr prince 
poos forth to war, he takes with him, uny, 
100,000 horse . . . they call the corps of 
100,000 moil a Tuc ; that of 10,000 they call 
a Toman ." — Mano J‘ofoy 13k. i. ch. .')4. 

c. 1840. — “Ces deux portions rdiinios 
foriniiiont un total do 800 tomnaiiB, doiit 
chiioun vaut 10,000 dinars coumnts, et lo 
dinar 0 dirhems.” — Sltihahmhhn^ Maattlitk-at 
Abyar, in Mot. ef Exts. xiii. 194. 

c. 1347. — “I was informed . . . that 
w'hen the Kan rissomblod his troops, and 
called the army of his forces together, 
there were with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each cofflposed of 10,000 men, the chief 
of w’hom w'as called Amir Tumftn, or lord 
of 10,000.” --7/wi Jiatiita, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartnr word seems to have 
passed into Russian : 

c. lf)r)9.— “One iliousaiid in the language 
of the people is called Tutsutze * likewise 
ten thousand in a single word Tma : twenty 
thousand />aaetma : thirty thousand 7Vtma. ’ 
--HerberstHn, liella Moncovia. Jkimnnio. iii. 
159. 

fc. 1590. — In the Siirkilr of Kandahar 
eighteen dindrs make a tumin, and each 
tumilri is equivalent to 800 d^ims. The 
tunidn of Khurasdn is equal in value to 30 
rupees and the tuimin of Irdk to 40.” — Ain, * 
od. JarreU, ii. 393-94.] 

1619. — “ L'ambasciadoro Indiano . . . 
ordino cho donnsse a tutti un tomano, ci^ 
dieci zecohini per uno.*' — P. clfUa VaUe, ii. 
22. 

c. 1630. — “But how miserable so ere it 
Hoemes to others, the Persian King makes 
many happy harvests; filling every yooro 
his insatiate cufTers with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markes sterlin).” 
— Sir T. Ilerftert, p. 225. 

[c. 1666.— In Persia “the abdsi is worth 
4 shdhis, and the t<nnin 50 abduis or 200 
iMhis."—Tavernifnr, ed. Ball, i. 24.] 

1677. — “ . . . Receipt of Custom (at 
Gombroon) for which he pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomtnds, 
every Thomand making Three pound and 
a Noble in our AcoomptHalf which we 
have a Right to."— Fryer, VS2. 

1711.— “Camelii, Houses, &c., are gene- 
rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shahees or 50 Abassees ; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; suoh a man 
is worth so many Tomuidl, as we reckon 
by Pounds in England.”— Aocifcycr, 229. j 

[1858.— “Qirwur Singh, Tomandti, <»me 
up with a detachment of the special police." | 
—Sleeman, Journey through Oudh^ ii. 17.] 

3 . 


TOMBAOK, s. An alloy of copper 
I and zinc, i.e. a particular modification 
of brnHs, formerly imported from lndo> 
Cliiiu-se countries. Port, tamhacay 
from Mala,\ tdmbaga and tamboga^ 
‘copper,’ uliicli is agaiu from Skt. 
lainriha and tamra. 

1602. — “Their (IriimmeB are huge pannes 
iiuide of a metal) culled Tombaga, which 
niakoft a iiiuHt hellish Mound.”— Scott, J)ts- 
conrstf of lauu, in Iktrdms, i. 180. 

1690.— “This Tombac is n kind of Metal, 
whoMo scarcity renders it more valuable than 
Gold. . . . Tis thought to be a kind of 
natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in soino places the mixture is 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the Moneilloet, 
in others more allayed, as at Siam.” — 
Ovmgtoii, 610. 

1759. — “The Productions of this ('ouiury 
(Siam) are prodigious ipantities of Grain, 
(yotbm, Benjamin . . . and Tambanok.” 
— In Pal rumple, i. 119. 

TOM-TOM, s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and is chiefly used there. Forbes 
{BdH-MdUi, :i.'401) [ed. 1878, p. 665] 
says the thing is so called because used 
by criers who beat it tdm-tdvi, ‘place 
by place,’ ie. first at one place, then at 
another. But it is rather an onoma- 
topoeia, not belonging to any language 
in ]mrticular. In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamattama, in Tel. tajppeta, in 
Tam. tamhattain ; in Malay it is to?)- 
toil, all with the same meaning. [When 
badminton was introduced at Satara 
natives called il Tamtam ph&l khel^ 
tam-tam meaning ‘ battledore,’ and the 
shuttlecock looked like a flower {vhillf. 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into “ Tom Fool” (Calcutta Rev. xevi. 
346).] In French the word tamtam is 
used, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chinese gong (q.v.). M. Littr^, 
however, in the Supplement to his 
Diet., remarks that this use is erroneous, 

1693. — “ It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choultry Justices do cause 
the Tom Tom to be beat through all the 
Streets of the Black Town. . . ." — In Whaler, 
i. 268. 

1711. — “Their small Pipes, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony mMe the Dis* 
cord the greater.”- AocAyer, 235. 

1755.— In the Calcutta Mayor’s ezpensea 
we And : ..... 

“Tom Tom, R. 1 1 0." — In Long, M. 
1764.— “You will give strict orders to tfie 
Zemindars to furnim Oil and Musshaida, 
and Tom Toms and Pikenen, Ao., aooordmg 
to eustom."— 891 1 
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1770.—“ ... An instrument of brass which ] 
tho EurojKMins lately borrowed from the , 
Turks to add to their military music, and , 
which is called n tam " (')• — AhU- /itnfntif, ' 
tr. 1777, i. 30. 

1789. — “An harsh kind of niu'.ic from u 
tom-tom or dnim, nccom]kaniod by a loud 
ru.stic pipe, sounds from diflcrciit parties 
throuf^hout the throng. . . .“ — A'u/- 

ratiw, 73. j 

1804 — “I rc«iiiest that they nuiy bo 
hunted ; and lot the cuiwe of their piiiiish- 
moiit be published in tho buz.ar b\ luMt of 
tom-tom.”— iii 1H«». 

1824. — “1’ho Mahriittas in my vicinity 
kept up such u confounded noise with the 
taintai^, cymlKib, and ]>i}>es, that to slee]) 
wjis imj*ossiblc." — t>f I-U/nro. 
ch. iv. 

1836. — For the use of the wonl li\ Ihikeii^. 
see under OITM-OUM. 

1862. — “ TTie first musical in-^trunient'* 
were without doubt percns-sivo sticks, cula- ' 
tioshc's, tomtoms."— 7 /m Sj^nn'r. Fust 
Fritu'i/tleM, 35<>. 

1881.— “The tom tom l^ llbl.iUltoUs It I 
knoa's no rest. It is cm tent aith depnvnur i 
man of his. It selects bj preforenc*e the 
hours of the riigrht as the time for its t.rdi(rn 
influence t<f assert its m<»st iKitent s*aj 
It rovorlKirates its dull unmoaiiiup mom) 
bines through the fitful dretiins ishich sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hofies by a brief lull oiil; to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder tiesticius 
of maniacal fury — acoomj»anie<l with nasal 
incantations and protracted howls . . 
(Jirr/und Tim^s of india, April 14. 

TONGA, fi. A kind of liglit and 
fiinall tw o-\vliccle(J m Iik Ic, Hind, ftimjdy 
[.Skt.. tnmnwffiy ‘a jdatfomi ’]. 7'he 
word Im.s bei omc familiar of laic ^ear.s, 
owing U> the u.hc of tin* tonmi in a 
nmdihiid form on tin* rtKid.s leading nji 
to Siiiilu, Darjctding, ami other hill* 
HtJitiona. [Ta vernier. Mj»eak s rif a can lage 
of thin kind, hut diM'H not u.se the word : 

[c. 166rj. — “They have also, for tra’-olling, 
MUiall, very light, carriages which contain 
two jiorHnne ; but usually one tnivels alone 
... to which they hamuas a jmir of oxen 
only. These carriages, which are provided, 
like ours, with curtains and cushions, are not 
slung . . — Tav^nurty ed. Hall, i. 44. J 

1874,— “Tho villages in this |iiirt of tho 
country are usually suiierior to thoeo in 
Poona or Sbol^pur, and the jiouplo apfaiar 
to be in good oirciimstaiices. . . . Tho 
oustom too, which is c^rmnioii, of driving 
light Tongaa drawn by |ionies or oxen 
pointii to the same conclusion.”— 

Report qf Ndstl. 

1879.— “A tmiglUl dAk has at last lieen 
started between fiaipore and Debra. The 
flrst tongha took only hours from Rajfiore 
to Sahaninpore.”— A’ciuvr Mail, 


1880. — “ In the ( Timfs) of the 19th of April 
w’oare told that ‘Kyud Mahomed Padshah hn'< 
repulsed the attack on his fort instigated b\ 
certain vnmlahi. of tonga dAk.' ... Is tln- 
n'lontlosH tonga a region of country oi .i 
religious organization < . . . The origin. i> 
tclcgnim appears to have ci)iitom]il,itcil .i 
full .stop after ' coi tain mooHohs.' 'J'lien csiiio 
an independent sentence alxnit the tonga 
dAk working adnurabl\ between PoahavMii 
and .lellninbad, but the mib-editor of tli< 
Tud^s, interpreting the iiiessago refini ' 
to, nmde.xeiiHe of it in the way wc have si i- 
ns.s<.)Ciating tin- ominous ni\>ler\ with tli> 
iHiHtllahi-, and helping «ait the other soiiteni-i 
with ‘•oiiie explanatory idoii'. of hi'' own 
— Honot) Mot/, .liilie it). 

— ‘'licariiig in mind Mr Frimiji ' 
< \traordinar\ -ai'n ice*., notahiv thost* n .i 
dered iluring the nniiin\. and . . . that he i" 
crippletl f»)r life . . . i»\ wound*) rei eiM il 
while gallantK defcmling the mail tonga 
cart in whuii ho w.ik tr.iy l■Illllg. wlnu 
attJK ked b\ dacoit.*' . . Ijctter from 

ll-,iiif>o>t ftorf. f'‘ iioif. o/ Fill to, .liiin 17. 
IHM 

TONICATCHY, TUNNYKETCH, 

In M.nlra^* tin*' is lln* iiaiiM' i>l tla' 
dome*-! If water < art let, who is gem i ilh 
a Wont, III, ami a< ls a.s a kind oi Miidei 
liffiisfiiiaid. It IS a enrr of 'l.iinil 
tdoon Ldhsi, ftnmikkdrir\'i , an ahhn m i- 
tion id fittnih -kriitulti, ‘ walct -w om.iii 

e 17‘'0. “ ‘ Votnlnc/.-vous nu peilnelli'' 

de faire ce trajet avec rnos geiis •! iiu' 
bagages, ipii ne consistent t|ii’cii «h'ii\ 
inalles, ipiatre cais.scs de vin, deux b.ill'it' 
<le toiles, et deux femmes, dcflit rune e;'t 
ina ( iiisiiiihre, et raiitre, iim tannie karetje 
«ui porteiiHc fl'ean.'" - JJtitftirr, i. 212. 

1792. — “The Armenian . . . now' niouiit' 
a bit of bltHKl . . . and , . . daslio" tla- 
mud aUmt thnnigh tho streets of the Itfmh 
T‘ot- 11 , to tho admiration and astonishim'iil 
of the Tawny-kortebes.'’— ^ 

April 26. 

TONJON, Hud vuIb. TOMJOHN. * 

A sort of m*dan or portahlv cluiif. n 
is (itl lwi8t ill the l^n^l Piv-sidi in.' ) 
riirried like n jNilankiii by « singh' 
pole ttiid four lieurerH, wlieruas a jom 
pon ib ft 

fuw tw’o pfiles like a Eurojs'Uii sedaii, 

eucli iMiir of heiirers Ijearing 
Btiek iMdweeii the iKilea, to which the 
latter are slung. We cannot tell vvhft 
the origin of tliis word is, nor expl'i'ft 
tile etymology' given by WilliHm«<*'' 
Udow, uTiless it is intended for 
jdtufh, w'hich might mean ‘ 

thigh.’ Mr Platte gives as 
Hind, tdmjhdm and thdmjdn, ^ 
word is perhaps adopted from 
tranS’gangetic laugiuige. A rude eo ' 
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trivance of this kind in Malahar is 
d(’,ficril)tid by (V)l. Welsh under tlu- 
name of a ‘ Tellidierry chair ’ (ii. 40). 

c. 1801. — ‘‘I had ii tonjon, or open p;ilan 
([iiin, 111 which 1 rodo.’’— J/rj. Shrv'uod, 
..4 iifohnt;/. 

1810. —“About Dacca, Chittaponp, Tip- 
])t‘rih, and other niountiunous narLs, a very 
kind of conveyance is in ns«, called a 
taum-Jaung, I.t. ‘a support to the feet. ” , 
— iy;//niinnou, V.M. i. 322-23. I 

,, “ Some of the party at the tents 

sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a palankeen, to meetuie ." — Maria iJraham, 

\m. 

[1827. — “In ficoonhint'o with laidy D’Oyly’.s 
cariKist wi.sh I po out every iiK'niinp ill her 
tonjin." — hiary oj' Mrs. FenfoV, lOO.J 

1829.-- “I had been convoyed to the hill 
in Hanson’s tonjon, which differs only from 
a iialanquin in bcinp iike the body of a 
pip with a head to it." — Man. of (‘nf. Moun- 
tain, 88. 

[1832. — . . I never seal niysolf in the 
nalankcon or thoojaun without a feeling 
iiordorinp on aelf-roproach . . ." — Mis. 
Mnr Hassan AH, Ohner rat ions, i. 320. J 

1839. "“He reined up his rapped hor.se, 
faeiup mo, and daiicinp about till 1 hud 
passed ; then ho dashed jiast mo at full 
pallo]i, wheeled round, and charged im* 
toojon, bondinp down to his saddlebow, 
proteudinp to throw a lance, showing Iiis 
tooth, and uttering a loud quack ! ’’ — Lrttrrs 
from Madras, 290. 

[1849.— “We proceeded Nuwabgungo, 
the minister riding out with mo, for some 
miles, to take leave, a.s I .sat in iiiy tonjohn." 
— iSlirnmii, Jour ary through Oudh, i. 2.] 

TOOLSY, s. The holy Basil of 
the Iliiiflus {Ckimuvi sandum^ L.), Skt. 
iuUi or tida&l., fiv<iueiitly planted in a 
vase upon a pede-stal of masonry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwclling.s. 
SomeXi'mes the a.shes of deceased 
relatives are preserved in these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to hy Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see CatJiay, i. 59, 

1322) ; and it is accurately described 
hy the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also WanVs Hindoos^ ii. 203. The 
jilant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the .shores of 
the Mediterranean generally. 

[c. 1660. — ‘ ‘ They who bear the tulasl round 
the neck . . . they arc Vaishnavaa, and 
sanctify the vrorld.'^—Bhaktd Mold, in H. 
H. Wuaords Works, i. 41.] 

1672. — “ Almost all the Hindus . . . 
adore a plant like our BasHwo gentih, but 
of more pungent odour. . . . Every one 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 


a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain i>edestals like 
little towers, and in these the shrub is 
grown. Tiles recite their prayers daily 
hefor- it, \Mtb rejieaLed prostrations, 
•sprinlJiup'- f'f water, There are also 

many tif these iiuiintaiued iit the bathing- 
places, and in the eoiirts of the pagodas." — 
P. Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1(578 — “'J’hcy 5 »lnfifor Cow dung before 
their Doors ; ami keep thomaolvos clean, 
having u little place t»r two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant 
nunth, or (by them called) Tulce, which 
they worsliip every Morninp, and tend with 
Diligence.” — Fryer, 199. 

1842. — “Venorani a planla chamada 
Tulosse, pur dizerein 6 do putoo dos Dooses, 
e por ibso 6 conimuii no pateo de suas 
citsas, o todas ns nmnhiis Iho viio trihutar 
veuerii<;ao ." — Amaifs Maritimos, iii. 

1872.— “At the head of the gli.b, on 
either aide, is .n sacred tulasi plan I . . . 
placed on a high pedestal of masonry - 
(lorinda Samanta, i. 18. 

The following illuatrate.s the esteem 
attachofl to I’oolsy in S. Eurojie : 

188r».— “T have frequently realised how 
much priised the basil is in Greece for its 
mystic propeHio'?. The herb, which they 
say grew on Christ’s grave, is almost wor- 
shipped in the Eastern Church. On Ut. 
Basil’s day woiuoii take sprigs of this plant 
to be bles.sed in churun. On returning 
home thoy cast some on the floor of tlie 
house, to secure luck for the ensuing year. 
Thoy oat a little witli their household, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack them 
for a year. Another bit they put in their 
cupboard, and finnly believe that thoii 
ombroidorios and silken raiment will bo 
free from the visitation of rats, tnice, and 
moths, for the same period. ’’ — ./. T. Bmt, 
I'he Cyclades, p. 328. • 


TOOMONGONG, s. A Malay title, 
especially knowqi as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 


Island of Singapore was purchased. 
The Sultan.s of Johor are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 


dyiia.sty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Jolifir, and the adjoining islands 
(including Binding especially), when 
exjielled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
whilst the Tumaiiqywu/ was a minister 
who had in Pesliwa fashion appro- 
priated the power of the Sultan, with 
hereditary tenure : and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Siiigapore. 
Crawfurd says : “ The word is most 
probably Javanese ; and in Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
office ” {Malay Diet. 8.v.) 


[1774.— “Paid a visit to the Sultan . . . 
and Pangaram Toomongong. . . f —Diary 
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of J. Herbert^ in Forrat, Bombay Ldtiert, 
Home Series, ii. 488. 

[1830. — “ThiH (Boptfti), however, is rather 
A title of office than of more rank, as these 
governors ure sometimes Tom^ng'gungB, 
An’aebtiis, and of still inferior rank.” — 
Rafia, Java, 2nd ed. i. 299.] 

1884. — “Singapore had originally been 

g urchased from two Malay chiefs; the 
ultan and Tnmanffong of .Tohuro. The 
former, when Sir .Stamford Raffios entered 
into the arrai^emont witli them, was the 
titular sovereign, whilst the latter, who 
held an hereditary office, was the real 
ruler ” — Cavrnayh, Reman*, of un Indian 
Official, 273. 

TOON, TOON-WOOD, s. The tree 
and timber of the Cfdrela Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae. Hind, tun, tun, Skt. 
tunna. The tinil»er is like a jnsn- 
mahogany, and it is eonmionly used 
for furniture and fine joiner’s work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by lieutham with the Red Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queensland {Cedreht 
auttralis, F. Mueller). See Braruhn, 
Fared Fl>orn, 73. A so. of the StJUie 
genus (C. ginenns) is called in Chine.se 
ehlun, which looks like the same word. 

[1798.— The tree first described by Sir W. 
Jones, As. Res. iv. 288.] 

1810.—“ The toon, or country mahogany, 
which comes from Bengal. . . .'’—Maria 
OnJuxm, 101. 

1837. — “Rosollini informs us that there is 
an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood is what is commonly called E. Indian 
mahogany {Athmamm, July 22, 1837). This 
may Ira the Cedrtla^W3inMk.”~R<fiflf s Hindu 
Medicine, 30. 

TOOBEIET, B. A Turkl horse, i.e. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uaeB 
what is practically the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 

1298.—“. . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 
among mountains and downs where they 
find good pasture, for their occuration is 
oattle-keepfng. Ezoellent horses, known as 
Tiirqnam, are roared in their country. . . 

— Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. 

[c. 1690.—“ The fourth class (Torki) are 
horses imported from IHirin ; though strong 
and well formed, they do not come up to 
th^preoe^^ (Arabs, Persian, Mujannas)." 

[1668.— “If they aie found to be Turkl 
horses, that-is from Turkiitan or TMtory, 
and of a proper sice and adeouate etrengtb, 
they arp branded on the tnigh with the 
King's mark. ; . Bernier, ed. Oonddble, 
84&1 


1678. — “ Four horses bought for the Com- 


pany— Pagodas. 

Oue young Arab at 1(10 

One old Ihirkey ut . . 40 

One old Atchuiii at 20 

One of this country at . . 20 


240.” 

Ft. St. Oeo. Consns., March H, m 
Foteg and Exts., Madras, 1N7I. 

1782. — “Wanted one or two Tanyans (mo< 
TANGUN) rising six years old, Wanted nlv 
a Bay Toorkey, or liay Ttiuzi (soo TAZEE ' 
Horse for a Buggy. . . ."—India (Jazrttr, 
Feb. 9. 

,, “ To be disposed of at Ob\rctt\ 

. . . u Buggy, almost new ... a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Toorkays.” 
—Ihul. March 2. 

TOOTNAOtJE, s. Port, tuteufuj'i 
Tliis word n])pcars to have two tbf 
fereiit applications, a. A t^hiiiesc illlo^ 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, Honietiim*‘' 
callea ‘ white (‘oujier ’ {i.e. prh-tung i»l 
the Chinese). Tlie finest nnalitie.s ;iiv 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The lust 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Joiilx rt 
of the Gamier Expedition, cainc to 
the conclusion that it wa.s produced lo 
direct mixture of the ores in tlie 
furnace {Voyage d' Exploration, ii. HUO 
b. It is used in Indian trade in the 
same loose way that epelter i.s used, 
for either zinc or newter {peh-yM ii, ov 
‘white lead’ of tiie Chiiiefle). Tlie 
liase of the w'ord is no doubt the Peis. 
tUtiya, Skt. tuttha,’eLU oxide of ziuc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper, but the 
formation of the word is obficure. 
Possibly the last syllable is merely an 
adjective affix, in which way ndk is 
used in Persian. Or it -may be mlga. 
in the sense of lead, which is one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations given lielow, tutenojine 
is confounded with calin (see CALA7)- 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for zinc, Tam. iuttandgam [tuttundyarn], 
Tel. tuttundgam [tuttindgamuX Maliv. 
and Quz. tutti-ndga. Sir G. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in suppMing (as his 
mode of writing seems to immy) that 
ttUenague is a Chinese word. 
word has lieen finally corrupted m 


• 8t. JtUien St JF 
eiennss st Modsmes dL 
Wells WlUlaroe My« 
white copper of the 
40'4, dne 25‘4, nio 
occMionally a little 
are nearly thoae of C 
dom, ad. 18U, 11. 19. 
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Englaud into tooth and egg ’ metal, as 
in a quotation below.] 

1605.— “4600 Pikals (seo PEC0L) of Thi- 
trnaga (for Tiutenaga) or Spelter.”— In 

Volmtija, V. 329. 

1644. — “That which they export (from 
CJoohin to Orissa) is popper, although it is 
])rohi1)ited, and all the drugs of the south, 
w'lth (!ullnyrn (see GALAY), Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal , jewuHorl ornn- 
monts ; hut much less nowadHys, for the 
reasons already stated. . . — Jittcarru, Ml^. 

f. 316. 

1075.—“ . . from thence with JJollars 
to China for Sugar, Tm, Luc- 

carcd Warv, QuirLsifvrr, Tuthinag, and 
Copper. . . ."—I'rgrr, 86. 

[1676-7. — . . suppn.'iing yo» Uonf may 
intend to send y^ Sugar, Sugar-candy, and 
Tutonag for Persia. . . — Forrest, Jhrniluig 

Letters, H*yme Series, i. 125.] 

1679. — Letter from Dacca reporting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin or Tutenague.”— /V. St. 
Ceo. Consvs., Oct. 31, in Note,<i and Exts. 
Madras, 1871. 

[ ,, “In the list of commodities brought 
from the East ludio.s, 1678, I find among 
the drugs, tmcnl (see TINCALL) and 
Toothanage sot doune. Enquire also what 
these arc. . . .’’—Letter of Sir T. Broidie, 
May 29, in N. <£• (J). 2 ser. vii. 520.] ^ 

1727.— “Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub- 
terraneous Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copper, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenague, kc.—A . U.imilton, ii. 223 ; 
[od. 1744, ii. 222, for “Spunge” reading 
“Springs”]. 

1750.— “A sort of Cash made of Toothe- 
na^e is the only Currency of the Country.” 
•~^nne Ac. of Cochin China, by Air. /tooei'C 
Kirsoj}, in halrgmple, Or. Jir.p. i. 245. 

[1757.— Speaking of the freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey {AntmLs of 
Nottinghamshire, iii. 1235) mentions os one 
of them William I'ntin, ouckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say : “ It was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiful composite white metal, the intro- 
duction of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
in England This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Ttttinic, but which 
word, by one of the most absurd perversions 
of langwe ever known, became transferred 
into * Tooth and Egg/ the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in the 
shops.”— Quoted in 2 ser. N. it Q. z. 144.] 

1780. — “At Quedah, there is a trade for 
oalin (see CALA7) or tntonaguo ... to I 
export to different parts of the Indies,” — 
Dunn, New Directory, 6th ed. 338. 

1797.— “ Tn-te-nag is. properly speaking, 
aino, extracted from a rioo ore or calamine ; 
the ore is powdered and mixed with char- 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 


rises m fonu of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in water.” — Staunton's Acet. ef Lord 
Macartney's Embassy, 4to ed. ii, 640. 

TOPAZ, TOPA8S, &c., s. A 

name used in the 17th and 18lh cen- 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claiinanls of Portuguese descent, and 
('Ihrjstiaii profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was ori^nally a corruption 
of Pers. ffrom Turkish) top-chl, *a 
gunner.’ It may he a slight support 
to this derivation that It/ilians were 
employed to cast guns for the Znmorin 
at Caii(!Ut from a very early date in 
the 16th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologie.s have however been Loveii 
That given by Onne below (ana put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
iop7, ‘a hat,' has a good deal of plausi- 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
be tile true origin, it is probable that 
this one ■"’as often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor- 
roboration not only in tlie fact that 
Europeans are to tliis day often spoken 
of liy natives (with a shade of dis- 
paragement) as Topeewalas (q.v.) or 
* Hut-men,' but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim- 
ing European blood m wearing a hat ; 
indeed Fra Paolino tells us that this 
class call theniselves genie de ckajgeo (see 
also the quotation below from Ovington). 
Possibly however this was merely a 
misretidering of topaz from the assumed 
etymology. The same Fra Paolino, 
with his usual fertility in error, pro- 
pounds in another passage that topaz 
IS a corruption of do-bhdshiya, * two- 
tongued’ (ill fact is another form of 
Dubasll, q.v.), viz. using Portuguese 
and a debased vernacular (pp. 50 and 
144). [The Madras Gloss, assumes Mai. 
tMshi to be a corruption of dulEMUdl.] 
Tne Topaz on board snip is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this class. 

1602.— “The 12th ditto we saw to sea- 
ward another OhAmpaigne (S ampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mestitos (see UuBTEES) and 
Toupas.”— Spilbergen’s Voyage, p. 84» 
pub. 1648. 

[1672. — “Toepasses.” Bee lender 
MADEAB.] 

1678.-“ To the Fori then belonged 800 
English, and 400 TopaiM, or Portu^ Fire- 
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mon." — Fri/er, 66. In bis glotwanal Index 
be gives “ Topaiei, Musketeers.*' 

1680. — “It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 Topasaei, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay.”— In Wheeler, i. 1*21. 

1686.—“ It is resolved, a** soon os English 
soldiers • an 1 k> nro\ndod sufllciont for the 
garnson, that all TopaBSes bo dislmndcd, 
and no more onterUiined, since there is 
little dependence on them." — In rlittn^ I.")!!. 

1090. — “A Rc]»ort ^jiread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship belonging to one Ahda! j 
Uhaford, was taken by Jini ui^n, that is. ; 
in their (the .\l<K)rs) Dialect, Euro|>oans.” — j 
Ounffton, 4l\. | 

170r». — “. . . Topasea, *{ni sont ties j 
dn pai.s (ju'on l?l^ve ct iju'on habillc a la | 
Kran^iso, losquuls out este instrnit'< dan- i 
la Religion (?ntholi(|Ue par <iuel<|nos iins de i 
nos Muwionnairos.’’- 4o-40. 

1711. — “The (iamson consiHt‘> »»f about I 
2r>0 Soldiers, at 91 Kanhams, or lA ‘2.s. 9</. ■ 
i»er Month, and 200 TopaBOeB, or black • 
Mungrel Portuguese, at fiO, or fr2 Fanhums 
|>er Month.” — Luclyrr, 14. I 

1727.— “Some Portugiiosc are called To- | 
paaiea . . . will be served hv n(»nc hut ' 
Portuguese Priests, becau.4o they indulge j 
them moreand their \'il Ian V.”— .4. Uniri'(o», ' 
Led. 1744. i. 326]. I 

1745. — “Lea Portngais el los autres ^ 

Cath oliques qu’on nonirne Mesticos (see ! 

MUBTEEB) et Topaiat, cgaienieut c<miine j 
los nuturois du Pays y \ionnunt saiis dn* 
tinction pour assister anx Diniis myst^res.” 
—Xorltert, ii. 81. , 

1747. — “The officers ujion coming in 
re[jort their Pocjple in general liehuved ' 
very well, and could not do more tluin . 
they did with such a handful of men | 
against the Force the Enemy had, Iwing . 
as they believe at least to Ik> one thousand j 
EuropuaiiH, liesides TopuaeB, ('off rues (see 
CAFrEB), and Houisivs (see BEP07), al- 
together aliout Two Thousand (’20(K))." - 
il/iS. fJonjitiA. at Ft. .Sf. bund, March 1. (In 
India Office). 

1749. — “600 effective Kuruimnis w<mld 
not have cost more than that ( rowd of use- 
less ToPUBBB and Peons of which the Major 
Part of our Military has of late Iwen com- 
jiosod.”— In -1 Lettrr tu a Proprietor of the 
A’./. Co, p. 67. 

,, “The TopMBM of which the major 
Part of the (4amson consisted, evorv one 
that knows Mudrass knows it to tie a lilnck, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antiont 
PortngueMt, as proud and bigotted as their 
Anoestors, lazy, idle, and vitioiu withal, 
and for the most Part as weak and feeble 
in Body as base in Mind, not one in ton 
fiossossed of any of the necessary Rerpiisites ! 
of a Soldier."— App. p. 103. j 

1756.—“. . . in ibis plight, from half an 
hour after eleven till near two in the morn- 
ing, I sustained the weight of a heavy 
man, with bis knees on my lieok, and the 
pressure of his whole Imdy on my head ; a 
Dutch sergeant, wh<i bad taken his seat. 


upon my loft shoulder, and a Topai bearing 
on my right.”— //of A’ctrr. of the Black 
Hole, [ed. 1768, p. 19]. 

1768. — “There is a distinction said to bi! 
made by you . . . which, in our ojiinion, 
does no way N(|uuru with rules of ju^tnT 
and equity, and that is the exclusion of 
PortugiioHc topaBsea, and other Cliristiiiu 
natives, from any hliarc of the monci 
granted by tlie N:»wiib," — Court's J.ith), m 
I.onij. 13 . 1 . 

e. 1 “ TopaBSeB, black f(x)t suldii-i' 

descended from Portuguese marrying 
tives, called topaiBeB ticcausc they wear 
h.'its." — t 'ui ;Ynryo/(’ji Cho, iv. 'llie 

Slime explanation in n 80. 

1787.— “. . . Assnredl) ibc mixtuic cf 
M'siriiion, RajiilijsK<ts, (Jontoos, and M.i 
l.'ibar-- in the Mime corps is cxtrenieli Iteiu 
tici.il ... 1 hme also rocoinmenfied lie 
corps of TopaBBBB or desecnrlaiits of Euro 
peaiis, wh(» retain the eharacteristie i|Uiiii- 
ties of their progenitors."— f <»/. Fidtartnn 
I of Enijlnh Jittrnsts tu Indm, '££1. 

1789 — “ TopaBBeB are the sons of Kuio- 
pouns and blatk women, or low Portugno-i , 
who are trained tit arms " — .V tot; it, .'lo' 
321. 

1 SI 7.— “TopaiBeB, or itorsons wiioin \\i 
ma} denominate Indo-Portuguose, eitlur 
the* mixed produce of I'ltrtnguese and Indian 
(larents, or convorLs to the Portuguese, from 
l||e Indian, faith.”- J, MtH, Ihst. iii, 19 

TOPE, s. Tins word is usc'l m 

three quite (JinliiKt Hcnse.s, from (11“^- 
tiiict ongiiiH. 

a. Hind, top, ‘ii cannon.’ This i- 
I TurkiMli top, aduiitfd into l*er<i;tii 
' and Hindustani. We cunnot ttic c it 

I furtlier. [Mr. Platts regards T t'k 
top, us meaning originally ‘a roiin'l 
niuH.s' from Skt. sUlpa, ior vlncli 
below.] 

b. A grove or orchard, and >>• 
Upjier India e.sjHJcially ft niinig'^' 
ori nurd. The won! is in univtisiil 
iifw' liy tint English, but is (pntt* ’’b* 
known to the natives of Upper Indm- 

! It is in fact Tam. Idpm, Tel. fepe, 


It is in fact Tam. tdpjni, Tel. fepe, 
[wliich the Madrai GIom. derives fjojn 
Turn. U^ga, ‘ to colle(it,T and must Imvc 
been carried to Bengal by foreigner 
at an early period of European trattic. 

But Wilsim is curiously mistaken m 
.qiipTKtsiiig it to be in common use lu 
HindiiBlun by natives. Tlie w'ord use 
by them is high. 

c. All ancient Buddhist mon unieu 
in the ioriii of a solid dome. 1 
word fdp is in local use in the 
Punjab, where ancient roonumeiits ^ 
this kind occur, and appears to c 
from Hkt. ttUpa through the Pan 
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Prakrit tkdpo. According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. 605), Stupa m Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.’ We cannot find it 
111 (’lcasl)v. Tlie word was first intro- 
duced U> I']uri)|»eaii knowledge l>y Mr. 
Elphiiistone in Ins account of the 
To])e of Manikyala in ihe Raw iil 
Pindi district. 

a - 

[10S7. - ‘ Tope.” Src uii.i. r TOPE- 
KHANA. 

[liSSl. — “Tlip l)ig guii near Iho (.'ontrjd 
Musiaini (if Labor called the /ain-Zaiiuih 
or Hhanjiaiivati top, Hcoins to have held 
riuicb the sunc ]tliice with iho Sikhs a-s 
Iho Malik 1 Maid. m licld in Ihjapur.’' - - 
lUnnbnii (ja rft4‘t)\ \,\lil. lifj.] 

b.— 

l(>7ik- . Ilouri'ih jilnasant Tops of 

I'lnntamsj tWof-, (Juifoa^.’’ -Fn/rr, 40. 

,, “'I’he Country is Saialy ; .\ot 
plentiful in I’rovisiotis ; in all places, Tops 
of Trees.”- Ibid. 41. 

1747.— ‘‘The Topes and Walks of Trees 
in and uhoiit the Bounds will furnish them 
with firewood to Imrii, and Clay for Bricks 
is almost evr!rywhoro.”-'7^/<oi7 of n (Uunu'il 
itf War nt Pt, St, in fW.v«.v. of May 

5, MS. in India (dlc'o. 

17.'4. — “ A inultitiido of Pooplo sot to the 
work finished in a few’ days an onlreiieli- 
mont, with a stout miui wall, at a pluco 
eallod Fao((iiiro’s Tope, or the grove of the 
Kae(juiro.”~(hv//r, i. 273. 

17H9. — “Upon looking at the Tope as J 
earne in just now, it appeared t-o me, that 
when you get posseasion of the hank of the 
Nullah, you have the Tope as a matter of 
flourso.” — Wi‘tf{ng(ony Ihup. i. 23. 

1809.—“. . . behind that a rich country, 
covered wuth rice tield.s and topes.” — Af/. 
ValehtKi, i. 657. 

1814.— “It is a general |)ractice when a 
plantation (»f mango trees is made, to dig 
a well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope are married, a ceremony at which all 
the village attends, and large sums are 
often ex}>onded.” — Forbes, (h\ Mem. iii. 50. 

C.— 

[1839.— “Tope is an expression used for a 
mound or barrow as far west as Peshuwor. 

. . .” — E/pfiinstove, Cauhnf, 2nd od, i. 108.J 

TOPE-KHANA, h. The Artillery, 
Ai’tillery Park, or Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Turco-Pers. tdp-khdna, ‘cannon- 
house’ or ‘ caiinon-aepartment.’ The 
word is the same that appeal’s so often 
in reports from Constantinople us the 
Tophaneh. Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofana are historical, we are 
strongly disposed to suspect that Aqua 
Tofana may have had its name from 
this woM. 


1 687. — “ TAe Toptchi. These are Gunners, 
called so from the word Tope, Which in 
'Purkish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in .52 Cham- 
bors ; tlioir Quarlors are at Tophana, or 
the jihice of Guns in the Suburbs of Coii- 
slautiimiilt! ” Jtymut's Present Stair of tfte 
<Hlomin Km pits, p. 94. 

1720. — “ ksfamliir Chan, chief of the 
Artillery (called the DiiriJgor (seeDAROGA) 
of thuTopscanna).’'— Vatentijn, iv. (Suratte), 
270. 

176.5.—“ lie and his trooiis knew that by 
the troucliory of iliu Tope Ahonnah Droger 
(set* DABOGA), the cannon were loaded 
with powder on\y."— Hoi weV, Hist. Emits, 
&e. i. 96. 

TOPEE, H. A hat. Hind. tppl. This 
is sometimes referred tf) Port, fono, ‘ the 
top ’(also ‘a tup-knot,’ and topetp, 
a ‘toupee’), whicli is probaldy id('iiijcal 
w'lth English and Dutch fop, L. 
Oermun fopp, Fr. (opH, &c. But there 
is also a sniJider Hind, word fop, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Roteivo Vocabulary seems to 
show' that the w’ord existed in India 
w'hcn the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign w'ords, we find this word 
beconie.s specialized in application to 
the sola hat. 

1198. — In the vocabulary {‘* Kste fie a 
lingiutjftn de Valicvt") we have: “barreie 
(i.e. a cap): tupy.' — 118. 

The following oxi>rossion again, in the 
same work, seems to be Portuguese, and to 
refer to some iiK»de in which the women's 
hair was dressed : ‘ ' Trazem em a moleera 
Imuns topetes pur signall que sam Christaos.” 
—Ibid. 52. 

1849.— “Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest on the waste, and there 
IS need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to keep off his impor- 
tunacy."— 7>ry Leave* from imng Egypt, 2. 

1883.— “Tope^ a solar helmet.” — Wills, 
Modern Persia, 2to. 

TOPEEWALA, s. Hind. topdu)&ldy 
‘one who wears a hat,’ generally a 
European, or one claiming to be ‘so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tu^ly app^lied to the dark descendants 
of the Portuguese. R. Drummond 
says that in his time (before 1808 J 
Topeevxila and Puggrytoala were used 
iu Guzerat and the Mahratta country 
for ‘Europeans* and ‘natives.’ [TTie 
S. Indian form is Toppikdr.] The 
author of the Persian Life of Hydur 
Na/ik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Miles) calls 
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Europeans iCatofe-iKwfcji.e.* hat- wearers’ [1841.— “This last ^aa, however, inerol> 
(p. 8^. *tM-daB kee axeai' — a cartouch-box roprl 

— as our sepoya oddly phnuw a vi 4 ?ijc 
1808. — “The deaoendants of the Portu- rumour." — Society m India, ii. 223.1 


sueae . . . unfortunately the ideas of 
Chriatianity are so imperfect that the only 


mode they hit upon of displaying thoir TOTT, Tuiii. totH, CanAr. ttiftun. 
faith is by wearing bats and breeches.'* — froiii Tain, toniiu, ‘to dig, ])roj»L*rly a 
Sydnejf Smth, H'onftf, 3d. ed. iii. 5. low-caste labourer in S. India, and a 

[1826.— “It was now evident we should low-castc man ulio in villages i«(ei\ 
have to enoountor the Topee wallas.’’— cerUiin allowances for acting 
PaHdurangNan,od.im,x.7\.] iiic.sscngcr, &c., for the coinimmil 

1874.—“.- . . you will aeo that he will . i;i.„ ,n.. ponivt of N. India. 


, od. 1. / l.j I Iiic.sscngcr, &c., for the coiniunnib, 

you will aeo that he will . gontyt of N. India. 

i«u All i " ^ 


not be able to protect lu*. All topiwilia i d ^ ■ 

. . . are brothers to each other. T^he ! 1730.— “11 y a dans chuiuio village uii 

magiatratea and the pidge will always hoimne de Ber\ lec, appclM Totti, <1'” i'"' 
decide in favour of their white brethren." cha^^ dos^iiuiKiHitioiiH publii|iit's.' - L'lfi 
— Qonnda Samanta, ii. 211. Edit. xiii. 371. 

[IS.'^H. — “Tho name Toty being t<>'i 
TOBOULL, s. This word occurs "iuerod objectionable, the same otiiters in 
onlv in Castanheda. It is the Malav- ; JL®;; 

nlani firn fTam Urn (see TALIAE) when aaaigned to I’olice, iiixi 

Prtftan* when employed in Iteveiiue duties 
holy koyxl, t^fliiplc ]. Sec i. 2f>3, 254 ; _i> Panu, Man. yf Salrm, ii. 211.1 
also the English Trans, of 1582, f. 151. 

In fact, in the Ist cd. of the Ist liook TOUCAN, s. This name is vcr\ 
of (Jastanbeda turroll occurs where gencraliv misajijilicd hv Europeans 
pag<^e is found in suhsetpieiit editioin. to the* various sjiccics of Horii- 
TTVtcaZare in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tintk hill, formerly all styled liureroa, hut 
Jcoytlvr^ with the same meaning.] now subdivided inU> various genera. 

Jerdon savs : “They (the linrnhdh) 


Tricalore in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tintk 
»yt7ttr, with the same meaning.] 


TOSHAGONNi^ s. P. — II. fostut I are, indeccl, popularly called Toucans 
JeJulm. The repomtorj' of articles re - 1 throughout Imlia ; aiid this ajipears to 
ccived as presents, or intended to U lie their name in H(.)iiie of the Malayan 
given as presents, attached to a govern- ishis ; the word signifying ‘a worker,’ 
ment-office, or great man’s establish- h-om the noj.se they make.” Thn 
ment. The ttma-khdna is a special would imply that the'term did origin- 
deportment attached to the Foreign ally Udong to a species of hurunill, 
Secretariat of the Government of India, and not to the S. American Rltam- 
[1616. — “Now indeed the ^theuftes or ZygodartyU. Tw/iwwf/ is r<^^'ll} 

waa become a right stage. "—<SVr T. llor, in Malay a ‘craftsman or artificer ; 
Hak. 8oc. ii, 800.] but the dictionaries show no apjdica- 

[1742. — “. . . the Treasury, Jewels, tion to the bird. We have here, in 
JM^-khaima ... that belonged a remarkable instance of the 

toyror. . . . -F»u,r, B. o/Aad.r A*., A, coincidences which often jurtlv pernlcx 

ir99.-“After tb. aptu« of flering.- etymologisU, or would PfW 
jpot^, and before the country was given were not so much their habit 

over to the Raja, some brass iwamiM (q.v.), seize on one solution and despise liic 
which were in the toahekanah were given others. Not only is tukang in Malay 
to the br^mins of different pagodas, by artificer,’ hut, as Willoughby tells 
order of «.d the General. 17.6 Spaninrd* called the real S. 

American toucan ‘corjanfero’ from the 

P886.-“WhTO money ie nreiented to »»»"« he makes. And yet th^ MCnih 
the Vioeroy, he always ‘remits^ it, but when no doubt that Toucan u a 
presents of jewels, arms, stuffs, horses, or name for a Brazilian bird. Bee tne 
other things of value are given him, they quotations, and especially Thevet s, 
STB oooepted, and are immediately handed 'a. 

over to the tosh khana or Government bv Oviedo 

Treasury. . . Aoiiy Dujftrin, Vicrngdl , v* nnlv the 

Lift, 76.1 ^ (c. 1635), but he mentions only tne 

name by which “the ChnsUans 
TOBTDAUN, s. Militair Hind, called it,-m Ramuiio’i Italian 
toiddn for a cartouche-box. 'The word (fBfcciUo; Sonmario, in BamunOt 
appears to be properly Pers. ioihoddn, t. 80). [Prot Skaat 
* provision-bold^/ a wallet. gives only the Brazilian derivation. 


The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1635), but he mentions only tnj 


name by which “the ChnsUans 
called it,->in Ramtuio’a Italian Ptcxtio 
(?B€ccuto: Sonmario, in BamufiOt w- 
f.80). [W Sk»t W 

gives only the Brazilian derivation. 
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The question is still further discussed, 
without any very definite result, save 
tliat it is probably an imitation of ilic 
cry of the iTlrd, in N. <(■ Q. 9 scr. vii. 
486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 171, 250.] 

1556. -“Surin cosU* dc la niarino, la plus 
froqueto niarchandiso lu pliiniagc (Vvii 
oym'uu, qu’ils ajmollent on Iciir luugue 
Toucan, loquol doscrivou'^ aDtnrnairoment 
|)uiH qu’il viont a propos. oyseun o^t, 

do la grandeur d’vn pigeon. . . . An icste 
cost oyaeau eat merveilleiisouieiit diffonue et 
monairueux, ayant le boo gron et plus 
long quasi nue le reste dii corps.”— A#-.? 

ne fa Fnincc Antarfiujtn\ aitftr- 
mnU nommSr AiHtiUjur, . , . }'ur T. Audri 
T/ifuet, Nati/d A7}<foulm}n\ Paris, 1558, f. 91 

1618.— “Tucana sivo Toucan Brasiikn- 
sibus; avis picao ant {iriliiriibi inaguitudinc. 

. . . Kostrum habol ingens et nouuuinquam 
palmiim longum, cxtcrius Havam. . . . 
Miruui est aiitom vi'dtn poasit quomodo 
tantilla avis bun grande rostru/n feriit- ; 
sed levissimuni wt." ~ Oeorg! Marcgrarl 
dp LipliitUul, IliJ. Jtprvin Kutm. Ilra.nHae. 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in Hist. Futfir. Brnsif. 
Lugd. Bat. 1618, p. 217. 

See also (1599) AfdvtH'nnduSy Ornitholog. 
lib. xii. cap. 19, whore the word js given 
touebam. 

Here is an example of mi.sap] dicat ion 
to the Hornbil], though tlic latter 
name i.s also given : 

1885.— “ Soopah (in N. Canara) is the only 
region in which I have met with the toucan 
or great hornbill. ... I srw the comical 
loosing head with its huge aquiline beak, 
regarding me through a fork in the branch ; 
and I account it one of the boat shots I ever 
made, when I sent a ball . . . through the 
head just at its junction with the handsome 
orange-coloured helmet which surmounts it. 
Down came the toucan with outspread wings, 
dead apparently ; but when my peon ManoeJ 
raised him by the thick muscular nock, 
he fastened his groat claws on his hand, and 
made the wood resound with a succession of 
roars more like a bull than a bird.”— C?ordo« 
Forbes, Wi/d Life, in Ganam, Lc. pp, 37-38. 

TOWLEE^ s. Hind. iauUyd, ‘a 
towel.’ This is a corruption, however, 
not of the English form, but i-ather of 
the Port. toaDw. (Panjah N. (t Q., 1885, 
ii. 117). 

TBAOA, a. [Molesworth mves “S. 
trOgd, Guz. trdgu” ; trdga does not 
appear in Monier-Williams’s Skt. Diet., i 
and Wilson queries the word os doubt> j 
fill. Dr. Gnerson writes : “ I cannot i 
trace its origin back to Skt. One is | 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. I 
root fmi, or frd, * to protect’ but the 
terminatioTi gd presents difficulties 


which I cannot get over. One would 
expect it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like trdka, but no such 
word exists.”] The extreme form of 
dhurna (q-v.) among the Rajputs and 
conneclt'd tiilie.s, in ivhich the com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
(»f his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bniigiiig vengeance on the 
opjircssor. ’riie toiu' adopted by some 
persons and paiiers at tJie time of the 
death of tile great, (diaries Gordon, 
tended to imnly tbeir view that hi«- 
death was a Kind ol tniga intended 
to bring veiigeaiiec on those who had 
sacrificed him. J For a case in Greece, 
sec Pausan'ia.'i, Tv. i. G. Another name 
for this self-sacrifice is Ghandi, W’hich 

i. s perhaps Skt. viujdu, ‘ jiassionate ’ 
(see Makuhn, Unit. Indui., 2ii<l t‘d. 

ii. 137). Also compare the juhar of 
the Rfijpiits {Tod, Annals, Gakutta 
reprint, i. 74). And for Kur, sec 
As. Res. iv. 357 segg.] 

1803.— A case of traga is recorded in 
Sir .Jasper Nicoll’s Journal, at the capture of 
Gawilgarh, by Sir A. Wellesley. See note to 
WpHingtoii, eti, 1H37, ii. 387. 

1813. — “Kvery attempt to levy an aasens 
ment is succeeded by the TaraJutW, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other.” — Forbes, (fr. Mem. ii. 91 ; [2nd 
od. i. 378 ; and sec i. 244]. 

1819.— For an atfecting story of Traga, 
see Marnmrdo, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, i. 281. 

[TBANKEY, s. A kind of boat 
used ill the Persian Gulf and adjoining 
seas. All attempts to connect it with 
any Indian or Persian word have been 
unsuccessful. It has been supposed to 
be connected with the Port, trincador, 
a sort of flat-bottomed coasting vessel 
with a high stern, and with tnnquc^, 
a herring- boat used in the English 
Channel. Smyth (SailoPs Word-book, 
S.V.) has : “ Trankeh or Tranhies, a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia.” See 
N. cD Q. 8 set. vii. 167, 376. 

[1554.— “He sent certain ^ies who went 
in Terranqulnui dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside the straits.”— Cbato, Dec. 
VI. Bk. X. ch. 20. 

[c. 1760.—“. . . he remained some years 
in obscunty, till an Arab tranky being driven 
in there by stress of weather, he made him- 
self known to his countrymen. . . (7»we, 

1st ed. 25. 

[1758.— “Taghi Khan . . . soonafterem- 
barked a great number of men in snail 
vessels.” In the note tamnquilia.^Eignt- 
way, iv. 181. 
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1773. — " Acoordinplj wu rmihod to hire 
Olio of the cuitiiuun, hut uncomfortable 
vufwteLs of theCrulph, culled ii Tnmkey. ...” 
— 203.] 

TBANQUEBAR, n i> A of , 

S. India, which wu'^ m llit* I 

of the Danes till 1807, wlun it \va.s ' 
taken l»y Kngland. It was resltuvd in j 
the Danes in 1814, and pun liased from 1 
them, alon^ with Seiain]*ore, in 184.‘>. i 
The true name is siiid t«» Ik* Taiuinnim- 
fnidiy ‘Sea-Town’ or ‘ Wa\ e-1'own ’ ; • 
[so the Mnilr<ti< ti'/fiss. ; hill in the Man. | 
(ii. 216) it is intequeted 'Street of the i 
Telega jieople.’] j 

1010.” “The lucniticr'- nf llie (\>ni]>ui),\ j 
have {K)titi(»nocl me, tlmt iii.isinueh as the} i 
do much Horvice to tiod in their e-'liihlwh- 
mont at N&gajiatftni, Imth ainon^r Portiifriu-se j 
and natnc8, and that tliere is n Kctt lenient 
of newly converted Chnstiaiis who are lui*ked j 
after by the catochumeiiN of the iiarnh 
(fragneria) of Trangabar. . . ."—h'n>y’s 
J^UtT, in Lirrosdcu p. 28,'i. 

-“This Morning the Portugutv ; 
ship that came from Vi:uigaiiatam S,(ile<i 
bunco for Trangambar. ” — Protyh', ihuty. 
Ft. St. tifo. Dt Hor. 111. 16 ] 

TEAVANCOEE, n.p. i'lie naiiM' ^ 
of a village .south ol Troandrum, from I 
whieh the ruling dynasty of the king- 
dom which is know n h> tlie name has 
l»een lulled. The true name is sanl to 
lie Tini-mddn-hnju^ to 77/ e- 

lUfnkodn. [The Madran (JIohu. given 
TirnvitdnkuTy tirOy Ski. /.•//, ‘the* 
g'Kldess of prosperity,’ rdUiUy ‘to le- 
side,’ kitTy ‘ part ’] 

fliil4. — “Ah to the nioiio} due from the 
Itiija of Trayamcor. , . ." — Adnymn/tn, 
Cartuji, p. ‘270. J 

151/3. — “ And at the plucc culltsi Tra- 
vancor, whoro thin Kingdom of ('oulurn 
terminntuN, thoru hugiiin iinothur Kingdom, 
taking itH name from this very Txmyancor, 
the king of which our poojile call the Kftf 
(J/dhdf, liocauHe ho in greater in hiu domiaioii, 
and in the atate which he keepo, than thone 
other pnneea of Malabar ; and ho in Hiibjoct 
to the King of Naningm. I. iv. 1. 

1609.— “The Haid (iovernor haa written 
in roe that moHt of the kingn adjacent to 
our State, whom he adviHod of the coming 
of the rel/elH, had Rent replieH in u gcxKl 
Hpirit, with expreeeionii of friendihip, and 
with promiaeii not to admit the rebels into 
their ports, all but him of TnTanoor, from 
whom no answer hud yet come.”— A'lne o/ 
Letter, in Lirroi dan Mun^fien, p. 257. 

TEIBENT, ii.p. Ski. fn’-mii, 

^ threefold braid ’ ; a name which 
properly belonge to Prayaga (Allahfi- 


Imd), wlicrc the three holy riveiH, 
Oiingc.s, Jumnii, and (unseen) ’Sariis\ati 
an* con.siflercd to unite. Hut hual 
n-<|iiiromcnt.s liave iii.muuled aiioilu i' 
'I’lilienl in tile (iniiges Delta, by hr. 
‘'lowing llie name of Junina and Sai.i' 
\ati on two .streams connei (cd with 
the Ilugli. 'I’he Heiigal Triheni giM - 
name to a villagt-, ulmh i*- u n| 

great s'lm lit\ , and lowliicli the nni,. 
or n-ligiou^ lair" attrai t many visiimi 

16 S 2 - "... if I relu"fd to ,stii} Hull 
he Wiiuld certainly Mtop me again nt Tnp- 
pany -<01110 uulos furtlur up the Kim i - 
Ihttiii. t>ct. 14 . I llak. Soc. i 3"| 

170.’*. — . . jMimhint l.i IjUiic di' Nhu' 

. . . 1! jirn\4‘ la Ki Ic dc Tripigny, i c-' 
mi l>ieu ^•nfcrnI»' dans nne manicri* dc pclil.' 
MoS(jUec, (pn est ri.-iii" U* milieu d une trc' 
grande plume . . . an tmrd dn (JanL-^L 
Lmlltet, t»9 f 

1753. — “ .\u dc"''*in‘*do >hidia, a Tnpilii, 
doiit lo noil) signitiu tnu^ uaux, ic (.iml'c 
fait encoru sortir du mcnic cotu un caiml 
|Ui par s/I runtri'*c. hirmc uric sccuiidi il*' 
ronfurnicc d:ins l.i premiere.”-// 

64. 

TEICHIES, TEITCHIES, ^ 

taiinliar name ot the iher(M>t.s iii.ide 
at Tin liiiio]K»ly ; long, and ru<lil\ 
made, with a straw’ inserted at tin* uid 
for tile mouth. They are (or weu) 
iheap and /oar.se, hut minh liked l'\ 
tho**!* used to them. Mi. (.'. P. Jltowii, 
referring to his etymology tif Trichi- 
nopoly under the succeeding art n If, 
derixes the word rhifutot from the 
form </f the name whidi he Hssien.s. 
Hut this, like his etymology oi 
j/hice-iianie, i.s eiitirelv wrong (‘‘‘'i* 
CHEROOT). Some excellent juacii'id 
.scholars Hcem to he entirely witliout 
tlie etymologica] sense. 

1876. — “ Hutwoen whiloH w'o Hni()lt*<l, 
generally ManillnH, now supplanted hy f""' 
7>imUgulM and fetid Triohiei'” — /ho/o". 
Smd llrvinitrd, i. 7. 

TBIOHIKOPOLT, n.p. A tlisl ri' ' 
and once famous rock-fort of S. Indin. 
The etymology anJ proper form ol tla* 
name has been the subject of mdi^h 
diflereiice. Mr. C. P. Brown give.s t a* 
true name as ChinUa-pallit ‘Litla*- 
Town.’ But this may lie safely nj- 
jei’led us mere guess, inconsistent wm^ 
■fttclH. The earliest occurrence ol 
name on an inscription is (about lo^ ^ 
as riru-mia-valli, apparently HoJy- 
rock-town.’ In the TevSram the p 
is said to ^ mentioned under the ns 
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ot Hirapalli, Some derive it from 
TVi - dra - ^ iiram, ‘ Three - head - town,’ 
with allusion to a ‘three-headed demon ’ 
[The Madras nhm.^ivc& TirurfmdjijHilIi, 
tiru, ‘holy,’ shiua, ‘the ])LLiit /os 

pareira, L. padi^ ‘ \illjige.’] 

l^>rr.— “Tritchenapali."-J. />V.«o,o, m 

( olfu'ijn, V. (tVy/o;/), MUO. 

— “I'ho M.'imtas cnncliulefl tlio i‘;pii- 
puigii liy puttinj' this wholo Pouiusiila under 
eoiitnhution us far as C. C'uiiieriin attuc-king, 
eun<iueriiig, and retaining the city of Tirux- 
erapali, ca[»ital of Madura, and taking 
jinsonor iho Natwil) who g(»verned it.*’ — 
lit'fHut oj till’ I‘ort, J /rmo/, in tlimfUfjo titis 
/*<As.vow>/.if, Ihu’Hmniioa, ed. 18M, in. lik 

17oii. — “ Ces cmbouchCircs sont en grand 
iiondiro, vh la di\Hiiiii do eo ttoiive on 
difT6rons hras on canaiix, a rouionter jusqu’i 
Tirishirapali, ei Ji la pagodc de Hhirang- 
ham.” 

1761. “After the halllo Mahuinnied All 
Khan, son of the late naboh, flod to Truchin- 
apolli, a place of great strength. 

Ihst, ttj the I]«/ tn India, 1761, ]». Jk 

TRINCOMALEE, ii.n. A well- 
known harbour on the N.E. coast of 
(.Vyloii. The projier name is doubtful. 
It is alleged to be Tirukko-ndtha-malaiy 
or Taranga-moJni. The last (‘Sea-Hill’) 
.seems <*oneeived to tit our modern 
•ronunciation, but not the older forms. 

1. is perha])s Tri - komi • malatf for 
‘Three-])eak Hill.' There is a .shrine 
of Siva on the hill, called Trikoneswara ; 
[.so the Madras Man. (ii. 210)]. 

1.553.—“ And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, ubovo Buticalou, there is 
the kingdom of TriquinamaW."— iiar/w, 
11. ii. cap. 1. 

1602. — “This Priace having departed, 
made sail, and was driven by the wands 
unknowing whither he wont. In a few 
daj^H he came in sight of u desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), whore ho made the 
land at a havon called Preatur^, between 
Triquilllmal^ and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam."— C'ow/o, V. i. 5. 

1672.— “Trinquenexnale hath a sur^ioHs- 
ingly fine barlxiur, as may be soon from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and better sheltered 
from the winds than the harbours of Belli- 
gamme, Gale, or Colombo.”— BaZdarwji, 413. 

1676.— “The Cinghalese themselves opixise 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another country . . . that some thousand 
years ago, a Prince of great piety, driven 
out of the land of Tanaasery . . . oame to 
land near the Hill of Triooeiunale with 
1800 or 2000 men. . . /tyifc/qf van Ooens, 
in Valentifn (Ceylon), 210. 

1686.— “I^ttinimale. . . d'^Riheyro, 
Fr. Tr. 6. 


H26. — “Trmke&emale, properly Triooen* 
Trihin7mli).^\Uleatijn (Cey- 

„ ‘* Trinkemale. . . ."—Ibid. 103. 

“. . . thal vigilant iJuA'/maa waa 
soon after thciu with his Floot, and forced 
them to light disadMiiitagoou>ly in Tranka- 
malaya Bay, wliorcm the Pronch lost one 
half of their Floot, being oithiT .sunk or 
burnt."— A. Ilaniilhni, i. y.pi, [ed. 1744]. 

1761. — “We arrived ul Trincoiioinale in 
Ceyloiic (whirh ].s one of the finest, if not 
v'^ best und most eapaoious Harbours in y® 
World) the first of Novembor, and employed 
that and part of the ensuing Month m pre- 
, paring oiir Shins for y- next Campaign."— 

I Ms, Letter of danieg Iteiindl, Jan. 31. 

TRIPANG, s. The sftt-slug. Tliia 
is the Malay name, trlpang, IPnpang. 

See S IV ALLOW, and BEC]SE*DE~NLIt. 

[1817.— “Bich de mar is well known lo bo 
a dried scu slug used in the dishes of the 
(Chinese ; it is known among the Malayan 
Islands liy the name of Tripang. . . 
Ilajjtris, IJ. of Jam, 2nd od. i. 232. J 

^ TRIPLICANE, 11 . p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George ; the ])aii wliere the 
jialuceof ilje “Nabob of the Oaniatic” 
Ls. It has been explained, questionably, 
a.^ T'ira-vaU'i-kPd'i, ‘aacred-erceper-tank.’ 
Se.shagiri Sastri give.s it as Tiru-alli- 
keni, sacred lily- (Nywphaea rithm) 
tank,’ [and .so the Madras Gloss, giving 
the word us Ttru.vallikkdni.] 

1674. — “There is an uhHolute necessity to 
go on fortifying this place in the best manner 
wo cun, our enemies at sea and land lioing 
within loss than musket shot, and hotter 
fortified in their camp at Trivelicane than 
wo are here.”— Ft. »SV. Geo. Vonsns, Fob. 2. 
In Notes and Exts,, Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 
28» 

1679.— ‘ ‘ The Didwan (Dewaiin) from Con- 
joveram, who jiretonds to have come from 
Court, having sent word from Trepllouie 
that unless the (Governor would come to the 
garden by the river side to receive the 
Phyrmaund he would carry it back to Court 
again, answer' is returned that it hath not 
been accustomary for the Govemours to go 
out to receive a bore Phyrmaund except 
there come therewith a Serpow (see BEER- 
PAW) or a Tasheriff " (see TASxQUBEF).— 
Do,, do.. Doc. 2. Jhid. 1873, No. Ill, p. 40. 

[1682-4. -“Triblicane, Trsblicaae Tri- 
veXy."-^Diarij I't. St. Qeo. od. PrmgU, i. 
63 ; iii. 164.] 

TRIVANDRUM, n.p. The modern 
capital of the State now known as 
Travancore (q.v.) Properly Ttrw- 
Manantd-puram^ ‘ Sacred Viahnu- 
Town.’ 
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TBUIIPAK, li.p. This is the name 
by which the site of the native suburb 
o? the city of OrmilB on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name i.s .shown by Lt. Stifle’s ac- 
count of that island (iimfr. Mag. i. 13) 
to have been Tfinln-htighy ‘ Clarden of 
Turun,’ and it was j>roiKirly the jwilace 
of the old Kings, ot w horn more tlian 
one bore the name of Turun or Tfii iin 
Shah. 

1507. — “When the j»cti|)lc of the cit\ ‘uiw 
that they ^ero ho surrourirled, that from no 
direction could water Ik- hrfnurht, ^^hlc•h wn- 
wbnt they felt most of all, the ]trinci]>al 
ooiloctod together and went to the 
king doHinng him eamcNtly to provide a 
guunl for the ixicds of Tanunbaque, «hi<‘h 
were at the head of the isUiirl. text the 
PortuguoHe should utitnin iHtsHcssion of 
them. . — Comthf-ut. or A K.T. 

by litrrh, i. 175. 

Meanwhile the ( 'aptain-Mnjor 
onlered Afonso Ln])es de (losin and Joiio da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles t^iili hin ]>eo|>le to 
I>roco^ along the water’s edge, whilst he 
with all the rest of the force would follow, 
and come to a place cal led Tnnimbaqan, 
which is on the water’s e<lge, in which there 
were some ftalm -trees, and wells of brackish j 
water, which supplied the i«eo|ile of the 
city with drink when the waU>r-ooata were 
not arriving, as •ometimcs liappened owing 
to a contrary wind." — Cerreo, i. 880. 

1610.-— “llio island has no fresh water . . . 
only in TornnpaqiW, which is a pie<*c of white 
aalt clay, at the extremity of the island, 
there is a well of fresh water, of which 
the King and the Waar take advantage, to 
water the gardens which they have there, 
and which produce {lorfectly evei^iiiiug 
which is plaatM."— Trurnra, M, dr hn Jir^rt 
dr HarmnXy 115. 

1682.-** Behind the hills, to tlie S.H.W. 
and W.B.W. there is another iiart of the 
island, lying over against the nnchtirage that 
we have mentioned, and which incluatis the 
place called Tnmmbake . . . hero one sees 
the onoient pifiasure-house of the old Kings 
of Ormiia, with a few snuill trees, and suudr}- 
date-palma. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, *The Wells of Tnmmbake ' ; which 
water is the meet wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island. ’—A'uwAe/, JSft m Lant- 
Rauf, ii. M. 


TUAN, s. Malay fuan and tmva^ 
*lorfL iiiaeter.’ The word is used in 
the En^iah and Dutch settlements of 
the Ardiipelago exactly as aoliib is in 
India. [An early Chines e for m of the 
word is referred to under BUKATlX] 

1668.— "Dom Paulo da Gama, who was a 
worthy son of his father In bis seal to do 
the King good eorvioe . . . Muipped a 


the Xiiig good eorvioe . . . equipped a almost always fora nosarwai*®*;"”. 
good llo^ of which the King cTUgwitoiia ASA). It MimtinMi g*w thorn groti* 


(.ce UJUNOTANAH) hod ] irosently notjce, 
who in all s{ieod set forth his own, con.sl^t 
mg of 30 lancharas, i^ith a largo forco on 
board, and in command of which ho put n 
valiant Moor called Taam-b4r, to whom iht 
King gave orders that us soon lui our foie* 
hud quitted the fortrohs (of MaJiieen) n .i 
leaving onmigh |>eople to dofotul it, lii> 
should ottiick the town of the 
j KLINO) niid burn uiul dcHirtiy a.t iiukIi ,is 
i he could. '—I’nrim, in. 480. 

I l.'i.W. — “ Fi*r whore tliiH wonl Baja ^ 

' iiHod, dunvetl from the kiiigl\ lillt, 

' attaches to n iiorson on whom tln' Km. 
j lie-^tfiws the title, nlnioxt iis among m tli.it 
of fount, whibt the stylo Tuam i" like .mr 
I . only the latter of the two pm 
i liefore the jiensin’s pm]>er mime, whil*»t tin- 
' ffiniier is put after il, as wo sec in tin ii.iuk 
1 of these two .liivanese, Vtiniuti Baja. niiU 
i Tttaxn Cohufcar " — Barna, 11. vi. 3 
! [1893. — ". . . the ciK>ly talked over -In 

i a(la)r< of the Tuan Juffrm (Kiiglml) giuin , 
! mau| tf) a crowd of nntjves.” — M . il. II m > 
\/oltij A Vttti to Jiiiti, 145 ] 

I 

! 

; TUOKA, h. Hind, fithi, lieii).; ti'iUi, 

* [Ski. trinkakuy ‘.staiiijied hilver iii»)iiev j. 
This is the word coimiKUiIt ii«h>( 1 among 
Bengalis for a rufiee. But in oiImi 
[ larts of India it (nr at lea.si taLi) j" 
used dillerently ; as fnr ugi^rugair- of 
4, or ol 2 jiite (generally in N 'V T. 
}idnch takil ;wtwf = five /aid of J'Im', *J() 
jiice). (Vunjiare TANOA. 

[1809.— " A requisition of four tukbaB, or 
eight ptcf, IS made ujMiii each Khoj». . . - 

JiruHq/UuH, Lrilrr* fiom a JJtdir. ‘‘‘I- 

1892,* p. 84.] 

1874. — ** ' . . . How much did my father 
j>fty for her ? ’ 

** * Hn iwid only ton tdkis.’ 

‘*I may state here that the woni ruptKt, 
or as It is commonly written rupss or / 
is iinknowu to the iieasantry of 
ut least to Bengali llindu ikmiwuiI.® ; tlio 
wtmJ they invariably use is tdkA.' — t'"' ""'" 
•Sanutni'i, i. 209, 

TVOKAVEE, b. Money imImui. pJ 
txi a ryot by his superior to e.nal'l*’ 
him to* carry on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his quota of re veil m- 
It is Ar.— H. taJbdvl, from At.^ 
‘streiigth,’ thus literally ‘a rcinfone- 
inent.” 

[1800. -“A groot inony of ''J" 

bOT. now boon forood to work m 
would bnve thnnkfulW 
tobornwid, by inotalmonto, in 
of two I» throo yonrt. ' 

iL 188.] , , 

1880. — *‘When the Siricar dispjj®" " 
lands which reverted to il . 
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it never paid money, and seldom or ever 
advanced takAvl to the tenant or owner." 
— Minutes of Sir T. Munro, i. 71. These 
W(*rd8 are not in Munro'a apellinfi;. Tho 
Editor hat< roformrd the orthography. 


TUCKEED, s. An ulficial reminder. 
Ar. — H. takldy ‘eiiiplioHiM, injunction,’ 
and vinh tdkld bmuJ^ ‘ to cn join strin- 
gently, to insist.’ 

1862. — “I cxit» liardly dcscriho 1<» you my 
life — work all day, English and Porsian, 
BCoroR of appeals and session cases, aud a 
continual irnhiiiou of tukeeds and otTeiisivo 
remarks . . . those take away all the en- 
joyment of doing one's duty, and make 
work a slavery."— Letter from fW. J. It. 
Jif'dnr, m (unpublished) Metiwir, p. 2H 

[TUCKIAH,6 Pcr.s. tahya, literally 
‘a pillow or cuHliion ’ ; out commonly 
used in the souse of a hut or hermitage 
occupied hy a fakir or holy man. 

[1800. — “He declared . . . that two of 
the people charged . . . hud boen at his 
tuddah."— Desp. i. 78. 

[1847. — “In the centre <jf the wood was 
a Faepr’s Talkiat {sir) or Place of Pr.iyer, 
situated on a little numnd."— jl/7x Mac- 
I'cmify Life in the Mimon^ kc. ii. 47.J 


TXJLWAtJB, s. Hind. ialwdr and 
tarwdr^ ‘a sahre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
tanwdri and larahdlika. f“ Taliodr is a 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while tlio.se 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled nimehas*’ {Sir W. Elliot^ 
in Ind. Antiq. xv. 29). Also see 
Eijertun, Handhodky 138.] 

[1709. — , . Ahniood Sollay . . . drew 
his tolwa on one of them."— / ucLtow, Journey 
from India, 49. 

[1829.—“. . . the jMnchds huzdr tUTWar 
JiaMor&n^ moaning the ‘ fifty thousand 
Rahtore swords,’ is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Maroo. . . — 

Tod^ Annals^ Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.] 
1863.— “Tlie old native officer who car- 
ried the royal colour of the regiments was 
out down by a blow of a Sikh tulwar." — 
OakJUld, ii. 78. 


TUMASHA, s. An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in the French sense), a 
popular excitement. It is Ar. tamdshi^ 
Agoing about to look at anything 
entertaining.’ The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler^ below). 

1610. — “ Heere are also the mines of 
Rantehand [qu. Bameband’s?) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great Gk)d, saying that he took flesh 
vpon him to see the Tamaiha of the 
World."— FtncA, in Rurchas, i. 436, 


1631.— “Hie quoque meridiem pxaspioit, 
ut spectet Thamasham id est pugnas £le- 
pharitum Leouum Buffalorum et aliaram 
ferarum. . . ."~~De Laet^ De fmperio Magni 
Moyolh, 127. (For this quotation I am 
indebted to u communication from Mr. 
ArchiV>ald (Jon.'ttnble of the Oudh and 
Rohilkuud Railway.— 1'.) 

1673.—“. . . We were discovered by 
some that told our Banyan . . . that two 
Englishmen were come to the Tomasla, or 
.Sight . . ."—Fryer, 169. 

1 70.'. — ‘ ‘ Tamachars. Co sont des r^jouis- 
suiuts quo los (Teutils font en Thonnour de 
qiicJqii'unes de leurs divinitez." — Luillier, 
Tah. des Mafieres. 

1840.— “Run jeet replied, ‘Don't go yet; 
I am going myself in a few days, and then 
wo will have hurra tomaoha.’" — Oshnme, 
Court and Camp of Hunjeet Singh, 120-121. 

1876.-“ If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had fncrnly 
come for tomasha, or nmiwemont, tlif>y were 
always ready to explain and show you ovory- 
thiiig you wi.shod to see.” — Schuyler’s Turk!- 
Stan, i. 176. 

TUMLET, fl. Dumestic Hind. 
tdmld, being a corruption of tumbler. 

TUMLOOK, n.p. A town, and 
anciently a sea - port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
culled Tdrnralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Mahahharata and many other 
Sanskrit words. “ In the Vasa Kumdra 
and Vrihai Katha, collections of tales 
written in the 9th and 12th centuries, 
it is alway.s mentioned as a great 
port of Bengal, and the seat of an 
active and lloiiriBliing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean” 
{Prof. H. H. WiUon, in J. R. As. Soc. 
V. 135). [Also see Cunningham, Arut. 
Geog. p. 604.] 
c. 160.— 

“ . . . Atti wpos ahrtp rtg irora/Mp {rdyyff) 
TToXelr 

* # * # 
UaXiuli^dpa paslXetov 
TapaXlrns.” 

—Ptolemy's Tables, Bk. VII. i. 78. 
c. 410. — “From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 ydjanas, we arrive at 
the Kingdom of Tamnuiptl. Here it is the 
river (^nges) empties itself into the sea. 
Fah Hian remained here for two yean, 
writing out copies of the Sacred Books, . . . 
He then shipped himself on board a mat 
merchant vessel. . . ."—Beal, Trams qf 
Fah Hian, kc. (1869), pp. 147-148. 

[c. 1070. — “ . . . a merchant named 
Harshagupta, who had arrived from Tklll- 
ralipti, having heard of that event, came 
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there full of curiosity"— Ju Kttthii 
Sarit tSAffuruy i. 329.] 

1679. — In poing down the Hooply : 
“Before daybreak overtook the fwattfftj 
at liarnupur, mot the A meat 7 days out 
from Balloaorc, and at night jiOHSod the 
Li ilu lit Tumbalee.”— /V. >v. f»Vo. (Council 
on lour). Ill yutes d L.rts. No. 11. p. 69. 

1085. — ^'Jannanj 2 — We fell downe 
liolow Tumbolee River. 

“/«nnan/3. — We anchored at the (.'hanuel 
Trees, and lay Iiere y* 4*<‘ and r)**- for want 
of a gale to carr} u** over tt> Kedgeria." — 
y/erfye.'T, hmru, llak. S(k'. i 175. 

[1694. — “The Kf)\ul .laiucBand Mary . . . 
fell on a sand on thio hide Tumbolee (•oint. 
. . — Birdinutd, llfjHtrt on Oltl 90.] 

1726. — “Tamboli and linn/Ja are twti 


1778. — “Those rescripts are called tim- 
caWB, and entitle the holder to rocoivo to 
the amount from the treasuries ... as the 
rovenupH cf»mc in." — Omr, ii. 276. 

[1823. — “The (irassiah or Rajpo<)t chn-f- 
. . . were siiti..fiod n^ith u fixed and knu\Mi 
tanka, or tribute from certain territorit* . 

I on which they had a real or j»retendi (l 
cliiini " — Ma)i‘iihii, ('ent. Judui, 2n*l id 
1. 3S5. 

j [1851.— "The Sikh dutachnionts . . . n-. d 
to be paid b\ tunkbwkhl, or nssigiiii>i'!i 
of the provincial collectors of rcvcniu 

! Kdirmd’*. -1 J'ror ou tin l*iiitiiili f'n.i,' 

1 19 ’ 

i TURA, ^ Or. Turk, tiha Tln^ 

Word is Used in tlie Alllobiogvapln id 


I’ortugne.He villages, where they have their 
churches, and salt business."— Vtifiutnu, 
159. 

[1753. — “Tombali." See under KEDGE- 
REE.] 

TUMTXTM, s. A dog-au l. We do 

not know the origin [It xt* almost 
eerbunly a corr. of Eiiglisli fundi 
the .slang use of which in the sense of 
u con\evunce (according to tlie S*<nif. 
Dirt.) rlat/ca from 1807. Fm'ij n<*u 
Eiigli.sh-siieakiiig natives often sjie.ik 
of a dug-carl with a .single horse us a 
tamlffm!] 

1800. — “We had <inly S co.<js to go, and 
we should have mot u |iuir of tumtums 
which would have taken u^i uu."—Tirvr/ifnn, 
The Dawk Bunij(doti\ 381. 

[1889. — "A (J.H.T. carl once married n 
luithiup-machino, and they culled the child 

Tum-tum."— if. Kiplmij, Th^ Cdyof Dmul 
ful Night, 74.] 

TUNCA,TUNCAW,&..,fi. P.— H. 

iankhv'ilh, lU’on. tankhil ProjK-rly an 
assignment on tlie revenue of a 
particular locality in favour of an 
individual ; hut in its most ordinary 
modern scn.se it is merely a wiml for 
the wages of a monthly servant. For 
a full ac(X)iint of the sjiecial older u.ses 
of the word see If'ilson. In tlie second 
quotation the use is oh.scurc ; ]KU'hn)>M 
it means the village.s on which assign- 
ments hud l>eeii granted. 

1758. — “ItoydcKilub . . . hoii taken the 
diacbuigo of the tlinoaWB anrl the arroare 
of the Nalxib'a army uiion himflolf," — Ih'me, 
iii. ; [ii. 361]. 

1760. — “You have been under the necoa- 
iiity of writing to Mr. Holwell (who was sent 
to collect in the timcan). . . . The low 
men that are employed in the tunom are 
not to lie depends on .” — The Nawxh Ut 
the Prett. and Oauneil of Ft. Wm., in Long, 
288. 


' Baber, and in other MMhoiiiiiicil.iu 
, Jiiilitary iiarrativc.s <•!’ the 16th r. i\im\ 

' It is admitted by the triinsbitdis >.t 
Balier that it is n‘iidcrc<l by tlicin mui!i 
' coiijecturalh , and wi' cannot lad ifinik 
! that they have mis.si‘d the tnitli Tin* 

I explanation of tiir y\lii(h tlu-N '1'' "'* 

, from Meniii,“ki i.s ri'ttrnhitii,>,'' aii'l 
I'ombiniiig thi.s with the manm i m 
which the (pioUtioii.s .show tliesc tmn 
to have liwn emjilo_\ ed, v c (aiiiii'i ' I'-l 
think that the meaning wlmli b. st 
suil.s IS ‘a gabion.’ Sir II. Kllml, iii 
’ referring to the first ]»as.sagc Iroiii 
' Baber, adont.s llic reading fw^m, fUKl 
, .says : “ TiwniK arc iio.se-bagH, I'ld • 
Badauni makes the meaning plain, b\ 

1 Hfiving that they were fillra v'ith nti'tli 
! (fdr[kh-t-J}ndiWiin\ f. ‘l36). . . • Tin 
sacks used by Slier Shilh as temporarv 
fortifications on his march towards 
Ihljpiitrma were tfihras ” (Elliot, vi. 469). 
It i.s evident, however, that Babers 
turas ^ere no tobnJ, whilst a 
reference to the )»assngc (Elliot, iv. 40;)) 
regarding Slier Shuh shows that tin* 
uw* of hugs filled wdth sand on tlnil 
oi’casioii was regarded as a new con- 
trivance. The iiibra of Badiidni may 
therefore prolmbly Ik* a misreading ; 
whilst the u.se of gabions i*»l[‘“'j 
iiecessarilv that they would Ixi liUnd 
with eartii. 

1526. —(At the Battle of Panipat) “1 
diroctef] that, according to the ciistfim n 
Rftm, the pun-carriages should [w con- 
nected together with twisted bull-hidos • 
with chains. Between every two k • 
carriages were 6 or 7 tArM (or 
The roatoblookmon stood behind u 

and tOras, and discharged their match 
looks. . . ; It woe eettieS, that as Panii«t 
was a oonsiderable oitv, it would _ 

of our flanks by its ouildings h 
while we might fortify our front by t 
. .*'^Baher, p. 804. 
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1528. — (At tho siege of Cbilnderl) “over- 
seers and pionoers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns woret<j bo 
planted. All tho men of the army wen 
directed t«> }irei)uro turas and Hcalinp- 
ladderb. and to worve the tilraB which *iie 
used ill attacking forts . . — 7W. p. 375. 

'J’ho editor’s note at the f .rnier p/usaago is • 
“ I’ho meaning (vi/,. ‘ breastw.irk ’) iishigned 
to Ttira here, and in several nihci places 
is merely conjeetunil, ftmiidufl on I’rtis dc 
la Ooix's explanation, and on the neaning 
given by Monin.ski to Tiir, viz. tdicnfnfus. 
'J'lio Tllras may have been formed by the 
branches of trees, interwoven like basket- 
W'ork ... or they may have boon covered 
defences from arrows and missiles. . . .” 
Again . “'I’bcHO Turaa, so often mentioned, 
ai'pear to hnvq been a H(trt of Mmi.t, under 
cover of which the assailants advanced, and 
soinotiines breached the wall. . . .” 

TURAKA, 11 ]). Til is word is ap- 
jilied bulb ill Maliratli and in IVdiigu 
to tlie Malioiiniiedatis (Turh). [The 
usual form in the iiKscriptious is 
Ti(n(M(f (see Bovihnj i. pt. 

i. 189).] Like iliis is Tiirtlh (see 
TAROUK) whicli the Liiniiese now 
a])])ly lo the Chinese. 

TURBAN, s. Some have .siippo.sed 
lliis well-known Eiiglisli word to be a 
corriiption of the P. — H. nirhandy 
‘ head-wrap,’ as in the following : 

1727.-”“! bought n few ^eerbiinds and 
miniof's there (at Cuttack) to know the 
difference of tho prices.” — .^1. IJuinHton, 
i. 394 (see PIECE-GOODS). 

Thi.s, however, is quite iiicon.sisteiit 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
Avood’s suggeatioii that the word may 
he, derivea from Fr. iarhin^ ‘a \ihelk,’ 
is equally to be rejected. It is really 
a corruption of one which, though it 
seems to be out of use in modern 
Turkish, w'as evidently u.sed by the 
Turks when Europe first hecanie 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
Avays. This is set forth in the quota- 
tion below' from Zedler’s Lexicon^ 
which is corroborated by those from 
Rveaut and from Gulland, &c. The 
proper W'ord W'as apparently dulband. 
Some modem Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of this as ‘a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin; a wrapper for 
the head ’ ; and Vullers also gives it 
this meaning, as w'ell as that of a * sash 
or belt.’* In doing so he quotes 


* The Pens partala Ib always used for a ‘ waist- 
belt ’ 111 India, but In Persia also for a turban. 


Shakespear’s Diet., and marks the use 
a.'? ‘ Hindustani-^rsian.’ But a merely 
Hindustani ii.so of a Persian w'ord 
could hardly li.'i\(' become habitual in 
TurkcA III ilie 15th and 16th centuries. 
The UHv of dulhnul for .a turban w'-as 
]nobably genuine Persian, adojited by 
the Turks. Its etymology is ap- 
ii.'irciitly from Arab dul^ ^vulvere^' 
admitting of ajqihcatioii to either a 
girdb or a heail-vvj’ap. From the 
'I'urks it ]>assed in the forms Tulipant^ 
ToUihini^ Tiirbanfj &,c., into European 
languages. And Ave lielicve that the 
floAA*(*r tulip also lias its name from its 
resemblamie to the old Ottoman tur- 
ban, [a vicAV accepted by Prof. Skeat 
{Uouciiic Dirt. R.A talipy turban)].* 

1487.—“, . . tele banibagino u'-mo cbo 
loro chiamaiKi turbanti ; tele asi»ui coila 
.sabhi, cho lor chiamaiio .va<v («aah). . . " - 

bettor on proMcnts from the Siiltnn to Jj. 
de’ Medici, in Hmi'oen Lorniio, od. 1825, 
11. 371-72. 

c 1490. — “ Estradiota sout gens coninio 
CfOUot4iire.s : vostuz, k j)iod et k cheval, 
conime le.s Tiircn, saiif la teste, oli ils no 
portent ce.sto toilln qu*i]g appellent tolliban, 
ot sunt durs gons, ot cuuchont dehors tout 
I’/in et lours chovaulx."— /V<. </r OommjfneSf 
Liv. VI 11. ch. viii. ed. Vupovt (1843), ii. 
455. Thus given in Danett's translation 
(1595): “These Estrndiots are soldiers like 
to the I'urkes lanizarios, and ottired both 
on footo and on borsobucko like to tho Turks, 
.save that they wearo nut vpon their bead 
such a great coule of linnen as the Turkes 
do called (ii/rj TolUban.” — p. 325. 

1586-8 — “. . . [the King’s Secrotarie, 
who had iqion bis head a peece of died linen 
clutb folded vp like vnto a Turkes Tllliban.” 
— Votfutjfi of Muitci Thomaf Oandiah^ in Hakt. 
iv. 33. 

1588. — “In this cauoa was tho King’s 
Secrotarie, who had uu his head a piece 
of died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tuliban.” — Catvudi^k^ ibid. iv. 337. 

c. 1610.—“. . . un gros turban blanc k 
la Turquo.”— de Lamf, i. 98 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 132 and l65]. 

1611. — Cotgreve’s French Diet, has: 
“Toliban : m. A Turbant or Turkish hat. 

“Tolopan, as Turbant. 

“Turban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
a rundle ; broad at tho bottom to enclose 
tho head, and lessoning, fur ornament, 
towards the top." 

1615.—“ . . . so un Cristiano fosse trovato 
con turbante bianoo in capo, sarebbe nereih 
costretto o a rinegare o a morire. Questo 
turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di varie 
forme." — P. della Valley i. 96. 

* Busbecq (1564) says : ” . . . Ingens ubique 
fiorum copia olTerebatur, Narcissorum, Hyaoln- 
thonim, nt eorum qiioB Turoae TuUpan voeant," 
—Mpitt. i. Elzevir ed. p. 47. 
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1615. — ‘'Tba Sultiui of Soootora . . . hia 
clothes are Surat 8tuffes, after the Arabs 
manuer ... a ver>’ g(jod Turbant, but 
bare footed.”— A’i> T. Roe^ [Hak. Soc. i 32J. 

,, “Their Attire is after the Turk- 
ish fashiou, Turbants only excepted, in- 
steed whereof they have a kmd <»f C^pp, 
rowled about with n black Turbant.'*— 
Df Mon/art, 5 . 

1619.— “Net grionio dell.*! qual fosta tutti 
Peraiani pih s]>oiisierati, e tin (ifh uomiiii 
(^randi, e il nicdtuiino re, si vc-itono in 
nbito succinto ail usu di Mn7.nnderan , u 
con certi Viorrcttini, rum tropjKi buoni, in 
testa, perch^ i turbanti hi ^ua-stcrebliono 
e surebbero di tropiK) iiniiaccio. . . — 

P. dr/fa VaUf, ii. 31 ; [Hak. Soc. comp. 
1. 4.3 1. 

16^10. — “Stuno indeed have sashes of silko 
and (I'old, tulipantad nlxmt their heads. 

. . .S\, T. Un Urt, p. 128. 

,, “His way was made by 30 gallant 
young gentlemen 'vested in cnnuain antcii ; 
their nUpantf were of silk mikI silver 
wreath'd about with chevnea of g<ild.'‘— 
Ihitl. p. 139. 

1672. — “On the head they wear great 
Tnlbandf {Tufbundr) which they t<nu*h Wph 
the hand when they say mfam U> nti\ one.” 
— Baldarut (Germ, version), 33. 


1745. — “ The I’urks hold the Sultan 
Turban in honour to such a degree tlmt 
they hardly dare touch it . . . but ho bim 
self has, among the Her\ants of his ])rn\ 
chamber, one whose stieciul duty it is to 
adjust hiH Turban, or head-tire, and who i- 
thence called Tulbentar or Dulbentar .b/n, 

; or Dulbendar also called by soM f 

j Dulbend itiihum {Ofjhlam), or I’nge of tlu- 
I Turban." — X^lfn. I'ntt'nsttl Lmnni. h \. 

I c. 1760. — “ Tlic_\ (the So[*oys) arc chioi^ 

1 armed in the CMuntry manner, with «5v.o, ,! 

I and target, and wear the Indian drens, tji, 

I turbant, the calm\ (Cabaya) or ve.st, and 
i long drawera.”- t’nnv, i. 33. 

1H43. — “ 'I'he mutiny of Vellore w.c 
caused by a slight shown Ut tiu’ Midionnd.in 
turban , the mutiny of Hangalorc di 
resiKict said to have been slamn to .i 
MAtiomodan place of worship.”-- 
*Sfyrch 0)1 fi/ Stn)i)nvfth. 

TURKEY, -s. This fowl IS nillcd ill 
I Hindustani per//, very jiofwiblx iiii in- 
' dilation that it ciinio to India, jtcili.tii'. 

[ir-it to the Sjaiii.sh setileiiieiits in llic 
' Archijielago, m roRs the Pacific, as llic 
1 red jM-]»per known a.s Chili did Jii 
J Tamil the bird is called rdn-kon, ‘grc.il 


,, “ Trois Tulbangia venoient dc , 

front apr^fl luy, et ils jNirtoient chascun in 
beautulban om^ et onrichy d 'aigrettes, 
Journ. d'Aht. (ialltuul^ i. 139. 

1673. — “The mixture of Castes or TriU's 
of all India are distinguished b\' the diffe- 
rent Modes of binding their liirbata.”— 

ll.'l. 

1674. — “K1 Tanadar de un golpo corU> 
las ropetidos bueltafi del turb^te a un 
I'urco, y la oalo^a asta la mitad, de quo 
cuyb miiertc.”— /firm v Stinta, Agia Port. 
ii. 179-180. 

M “Turbant, a Turkish bat," Ac.— 
(Jlouuffraphia, oi a Pictumaru intrrprftmg 
thf Hard Words of tohalnortYr languafft^ now 
n$ed in ovr refinrd Enf/ltsh Tonguf., Ac., 
the 4th ed., ^ 7. A'., of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. In the &voy, 1674 

1676.— Mahamrf/ Alibrg rotumiiw into 
Pentia out of India . . . presented fiia-Srii 
the second with a Crxx>-nut aliout the big- 
ness of an Anstriob-ogg . . . there was 
taken out of it a Turbant that bad 60 
cubits of oalicut in length to make it, the 
cloath beiitf so ftne that you could hardly 
feel it.”— IttwrwfCT-, E.T. p. 127 ; [od. Batl, 
n. 7]. 

1687.— In a detail of the high officers of 
the Sultan's Court we find : 

“5. The Tulbentar Aga, he that makes 
up bis Tuibant.” 

A little below another personage (arpa- 
rently) is called Tulban-oy/i/ant (*Tbe 
Turban Page ’) — Ricauty Pre$*ni SUUr gf thr 
OUaman Mmpirty p. 14. 

1711.— ''Their common Drees is a piece 
of blew Ckdlioo, wrap'd in a Role round tbeir 
Heads for a Tnrbat."— Xoclyer, 67. 


fowl.’ Oui lCur«*]»win names of if in- 
volve a cumjdicnMon of mistake,- and 
confusions. lUe name it as if it came 
from I he U*vaiit. Hut tlie name tudfij 
WfMild aj>j»ear to liave been originalh 
applied to another of the Paroti.tlnr, tin* 
gixmea-fowl, MdftujrU of the ancieiil^. 
3linsheu’s evplanaiions (quoted liclow) 
show Hlrange confusions lietweeu the 
two birds. The French ani d'hnUioY 
Dindon ]K>inta only tuuhiguou.sl> to 
India, hut the German Caleruhneht 
Hahn and the Dutch KaXkoev (from 
Cnhntt) are specilic in error as indicat- 
ing the origin of the Turkey in tlic 
East. This misnomer may have ari.Hcn 

from the nearly simultaneous discovery 

of America and of the (Jape route to 
Calicut, hy Bjiain and Portugal re 
syiectively. It may also have bt‘en 
connecteH wdtli the fact that Malahar 
produced domestic fowls of c.\tra- 
ordinary size. Of theses Ihn Batiita 
(quoted below) makes quaint niention. 
Xedler’s great German Lexictm of 
Universal KnowUdgSt a work published 
as late os 1746, says that th^ birds 
(turkeys) were called OaUcutischs and 
Indisehe because they were brought by 
the Portuguese from the Malabar coash 
Dr. Caldwell cites a curious disproof o 
the antiquity of certain Tamil verses 
from their conUining a simile of whic 
the turkey forms 3ie subject And 
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Jiative scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachronism, have boldly maiii- 
tiiined that the turkey had always 
been found in India (Dravifh'an OrnruvL. 
2nd ed. [». 137). l*adre Paolino was 
apparently of the same opinitui, for 
whilst exjilaining tliat the etymology 
of tVilniit is “Castle of the Fowls,” 
lie asserts tlmt Tui'kcAS (Gtilli (Clndin) 
eaine originally from India ; being 
lierein, as he often is, ])OHifive and 
wrong. In 1GJ5 we find VV. Kd wards, 
tlie E.I. (^o.’s agent at Ajiiiir, writing 
to send the Mogul “tln-ee or four 
Turkey cocks and liens, for he hath 
tlirei* cocks blit no hens’ {('nhminl 
E. j. c. 388). Here, him ever, 
the ambiguily belweeii the real turkey 
and the guinea-fowl ]ijay i)os,sibly 
arise. In £g\j>t the bird is called 
‘jowl of Hfim' (/.c. of 
Turkey), ])robnbly a rendering of the 
English term. 

c. 1317. — “The lirst tunc in iny life that 
I suw a (’hinn ooek wius in the city of 
Kaulnm. J had at first taken it for an 
ostrich, and 1 was looking ui it with great 
wonder, when the ov^'llCr said to ino. ‘Pooh * 
there are cocks in (.‘hiiui much l)igpor ilian 
that • ' and when T got there J found that he 
had said no more than the truth.” — Ibn 
JiatuUx, iv. 257. 

c, 1.5.50.— “One is a species of peacock 
that has been brought ki Furopo, and coin* 
nionly called the Indian fowl.” — (Jirolamo 
licnsoni, 148. 

1627. — “ UlirltJ!} 6V/v', or rfjrke India, 
(mis ita difta, tfmd /y Africa, ft rt nonidli 
vohtnt alii, fx India Arabia ad nos allafa 
sit. B. iiibbchc hum. T. Inhiiiniorh 
hun, (Culccuttiarh hum . . . H. Pavon 
de las Iiidias. Q. Poiille d’lndo. H. 2. 
Gnllopauu. Ij. Gallo-jmuo, i/u<d de vtrius- 
<]ne iiatura vidotur purticipare . . . aw« 
Numidicao, d Numidia, Moloagria , . . h 
tU\as, i. niger, and Hypos, ager, quod in 
iSthiopia praocipu^ inveniuntiir. 

“A Turkic, or Ginnic IJcmic . . . 
I. (Jallhta d' India. H. Galina Morisca. 
O. Poulle d’Inde. L. Pondlope. Auis 
Pharaonis. Mele^gris. . . . 

* # * # * 

“ A (ffilnntc cochf or km • ex Guinea, 
.regioM Iiidica . . . imde funnnt prids ad 
(diaaregiones transportati. vi. lEnrhir-rnrhe 
or hen."—Minsheu’s (jfuide itUo Tongues (2d 
edition). 

1623.—“ 33. GalluB Indious, aut Toroioua 
(quem vuoant), gallinaoei aoviim parum 
BUperat; iracundus ales, et carnibus valde 
albiB. ’’ — .Bacoa, Ifiat. Vitae et Mortis^ in 
Montague's ed. z. 140. 

1653 .— “ Les Frangois appellont cot^-d'Inde 
vn oyseau lequel ne se trouue point aux 
Indea Orientailes, les Anglois le nomment 

3 0 


turki-koq qiii signiho coq de Turquio. quoy 
(lu’il 11 'y ait point d’autres en Turquie que 
cciiz que I'on y a portoz d 'Europe, le orov 
quo cot oyseau nous est venu de I’Anieri- 
qiio .” — Pe la Ilutdlaye-le-douz, ed, 1657, 
p. 259 

17.50-52- “Some Germans call the tur- 
keys (Calcutta hens ; for this reason 1 looked 
ahout for thorn here, and to the best of my 
remembrance 1 was told they were foreign.'* 
— OtoJ' Toreen, 199-200. We do not know 
whether the mistake of (hlrafta. for Calicut 
belongs to the original author or to the 
translator — probably to the proverbial tm- 
ditore. 

TURNEE, TUNNEE, s. An 

English sujicrcavgo, Sea-Hiiid., and 
prol);ibly a corruption of attornj&y. 
{Roebuck). 

TURPAUL, 8. Son -Hind. A iv- 
pjiuliii (ibid.). [The word (fdrpdl) luis 
now come into common native use.! 

TUSSAH, TUSSER, h. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of wdiich are 
now commonly exi»orl.ed to England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola Ol-v.) ; but it i.s ill fact correct. 
For though it is written by Milburn 
(181,3) tmhn^ nndijfmeh fii. 158, 244), 
we find it in tlic Aln-uAkbari as tasaary 
and in Dr. Bm.hanaii as taaar (sec 
below). The term is supposed to be. 
adopted from Skt. tasara^ trasarUy Hind 
tasary ‘a all utile’; jierhaps from the 
form of the, cocoon ? The moth wliose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identified with Antheraea pdtphiay hut 
Cupl. Hutton has shown that there 
are several species known as tamr 
worms. These are, found almost 
throughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seAt of the manufacture of stuffs, 
w'holly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Bliagalpur on the Ganges. [See 
also Allen, Mon. on SiUc Clotlisof Asaaniy 
1899; Yusvf Aliy Silk Fabnes of 
N.W.P.y 1900.] The first mention of 
tasar in English reports is said to be 
tliat by Michael Atkinson of Janmpur, 
as cited helow in the Linncean Tram- 
actions of 1804 hy Dr. Ro$hurgh (see 
Official Report on Sericulture in India. 
by J. Oeoghegany Calcutta, 1872), [and 
the elaborate article in Watt, Mean, 
Diet. vi. pt. iii. 96 

c. 1690.—“ Tassax, per piece ... i to 2 
Rupees,"- Ain, i. 94. 
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[1591. — See the account by Kiimphiiis, I 
quoted by U'uW, Utc. nt. j>. 99. ' 

17!ii6.— ‘'Tesserue . . .11 ollbjiiug and 
^ els broad. . . .” — Vahntiju, v. 17H. 

179fi.--“. . . I stuid y<»ii herewith for 
Dr. Koxburgh a Hpuciinen of Uugliy Taesell 
silk. . . . There are none of the I'alina 
Chriuti species of Tusieh to be bud here. 

. . . 1 hn\e h(*;«rd that there is aiuithor 
variation of the TusNch hilk-worin in the hills 


154-1. -—“'I'ho other diroctirm in which the 
rcflidtiiits of (loc'huD usually go fur then 
trading purchaseu is to Tatocorim, on llu 
Fisherv Coa-st ((\>stn da Peacaiia), uhioh 
geta that name fnjm the [marl wlmli i-. 
fished there.” — Hitnirro, M.S. 

fc*. 1600. — . . niiisk and iKirc'cIain from 
China, and pearls from Kuharen (Iluhrein). 
and TntUCOUiy, near tV} Ion. Ji 

od. i’alutUihh, liOl.J 


near Haupli|sior.‘‘- Letter of M. AdcutAmi, 
as above, in LmH. Tntus,, IHOl. p. 41 

1502 . — “They ftho insoctsl are found in 
such nbiindam-e over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining proviiu-os us to ha\c 
afforded to the natives, from tune iiiinie 
monul, an abundant .suppl\ of a iiio.st 
durublo, etjarse, diirk 'Coloured silk, 
monly called TtUSeh silk, wiiich is woven 
into a cloth called ToBseh tlmtihos, much 
worn hy Ilnmuns and other sect* of Hin- 
doos. " — litAthuiy/i, Jhnf JVl. 

c. 1509 .— “The chief use to which the 
tree (Termmalta eiaiti, or ..Imm) is however 
applied, is to roar the Taux silk.”— /*«- 
r/ianan, EoMtfru India^ ii. Ifi 7 ** 77 . 

[ 1817 . — “A thick cloth, called ttuuru, is 
inade from the web of the gtsitee insect 
in the district of Voerbhoouioe.” — W'anl, 
HindoM, 2 d ed. i. 85 .] 


ir»72. — “The juvirls are juiblicly soM r, 
the iimrket at TutOCOryn ami at t'aii|i.* 
nain. . . . 'J'lu; Tutecorinish and Muntuui <ii 
lietirN are not so gcsNl us those of iV-rm 1 
and OriiiU-s, Itocause tht*} urc not so fruj 
from wftter or so white.” — Ha! itifia iliorin. 
ed 1, 1 l.'i. 

Itu.'i— “. . . Tutticaree, a J’ortug.i’ 

Tc*wn in time of Yore. '— /Vy. f , 19.* 

[1682.— “The Agent boviiig ii<»tice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticorin B.i>, immc 
diately sent for y* C\>nncoll t«» i'.»ieiilt nliiniir 
it." — y*f oo/Zc, Itiani Ft St. li’o. 1st sii. 
1. 69.] 

1727. — “ Tutecareen hfu a g<«.fl sufo 

harlsnir. . . . This coioni su)H>riiilend‘< a 
I *©«rl- Fishery . . . which brings the Jmtili 
(*«im}>any 20,0 (KjL. \oarly Tnlniuj." — J. 
HamtlOm, 1 . t'tlH : [ec{. 1741, 1 . 

I IKSl.— “The final n in Tuticorin 


1878 .— “Xhc work of the Tueiur silk* 1 added for soino such euphonic reason .is 
weavers hus ho fallen off that the Clalcutta 1 tiimetl Kochchi inbi tV»chin and Kuman 


merchants no longer do Iiusiiichm with them.” 
— AiZ. Iln., 14 Oct., p. 168. 

TUTICOBIN, Ji i». A 8e«-jK)rt of 
Tinnevelly, and long ilie w?ut of |itiarl- 
ftflliery, in Tamil Tottukkudi, [which 
the Madras OUm. derives from Tam. 

*U) acutter,’ * habitnlioii 'j. 

According to Fra Paulino the name w 
TuhikittiXf ‘a place where nete are 
washed/ hut he ia not h> lie trualed. 
Another etymology alleged in from 
turn, ‘a lin»h.’ But aee Bji. Caldwell 
below. 

1544.— “At this time the King of Ca|ie 
Comorin, who calls himself the (Jrnat King 
(sM TRAVANCpBE). went to war with a 
neighbour of bis who was king of the 
riei^ beyond the Cane, called Manap4 and 
Totaenry, inhabited hy the Christians that 
were nSade there by Miguel Vaz, Vicar 
Oeneral of India at the time.”— 6'cirrm, iv. 
403. 

1610. — “And the said Captain end Auditor 
shell go into residence everv three years, 
and to him shall pertain all the teniMral 
govommeni, witbont any intormsddling 
therein ot the members m the Company 
. . . nor shell the said members (religlosos) 
eompel any of the Christians to remain in 
the island unlem it is their voluntary choice 
to do BO, end such as wish it may live 
at TnttneerhM.”— Lsttw, in L. das 
Msmf(k§t 886. 


, into Coiiiunu. Tlio rncuiung uf tliu n:iim' 
1 TMuLliuh is said to Ik* ‘Ibo town wIuk' 
tlie wcUh get hllitd ui>' , fixiin tuttx (pnipcily 
! tilrtiu), ‘to fill up a well,’ uuti is'Zi, ‘<1 
’ place of habitation, a toivn.’ Tins ileriv.i 
tioii, whether the true one or not, has al 
least the ment uf iKUiig unpropriate.^ . . .' 
— Ji/i. liUt, aj Tinhet^ll'U 7 '*. 

TYOONNA, TYEKANA, s A 

; nKiiii ill the iMUiement or cellarage, (»»' 
j dug in tilt; ground, in which it Im^ i'‘ 

; sniiifc ]>art8 of India Imjcii the juMeii- “ 
i U) ]iajv) the Irntteat part of tlie diiv 
during the hotteat neaeon of llit* yeni'. 
Pera. tah-khdna, * nether • house,* Y‘ 
* eubternineouB apartment.' [“I» 
centre of the court is an elevated ])lat- 
foriii, the roof of a subterraiuoua 
chamber called a zesra zerwon^ whither 
travellers retire during the great heats 
of the Buminer *' {Morier^ Journey throujiu 
Persia, &c., 81). Another name for 
such a place is sarddbeh (Butiotif 
Nights, 1 . 814).] 

1668.-“. . . in those hot Countrii», Jj 
entitle an Houee to the name of Good a 
Fair it is required H should ^ ’ J 

furnish’d also with goil OiUari with ?reat 
Fhi» to Oir tiM Alr,.fM 


Flaps to ittr tne ait, iot ^ 

(rJ7 Air fiom U tm 4 or « 0*^% 
»h« tho Air ot 7 * j 

ImA ood ■tofliBff* ... *SirA4iri 

(Od. arnmUtiOTt 
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c. 1763. — “The throng that aocoropanied 
that minister proved so very grent that the 
floor of the house, which hai>peii©d to have 
a Tah'Qhana, and possibly whm at that 
moment uuiicr n secret iutiueuce, gave way, 
and the body, the \’ixir, and all his compiuiy 
fell into the apartment underneath." — iSV/r 
Mutaqhrrlh^ lii. 19. 

18V2. — “The bent at Joll.ilabad from the 
end of April was treniciuh'Us. lO.'i’ to 110" 
in the shade. Kverybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers cnilc<l ty- 
khdnds. Broiidfuut dates a letter ‘ from 
my don six leet under grouiul Mrs. 

Storin'^ i(»(i tSansfim*- of a SofJirr's 
Life, i. 29S [The .sumo .author in her Life, 
in the Mission (i. writes taikhana.] 

TUXALL, TAKSAUL, s. The 

Mint. Hind. fahtlJ, Ironi Ski. tunknmlu, 
‘coiii-hall.’ 

[17r)7.— “Our provisions were recrularly 
sent us from the Outeh Tanksal. . . 
Mohoell's Niii t . if /J tlacl' on Cu/rutta, p, 34 ; 
in Kai'lif Heeovih, 248. 

[1811. — “I’ho Tickeali, or aupcrinteiidont 
of the mint. . . ,*'~JiivkmincL Nnniul, 
201 .] 

TYPHOON, fl. A tornado or 
cyclone-wind ; a .sudden .stxirni, a ‘nor- 
Wester’ (q.v.). Sir John Barrow (see 
Autobiofj. C)7} ridicules “learned anti- 
quarians ” for fancying that the Chiiie.se 
took tif))hom from the Egyjitiati Typhm, 
the word being, accoi*aiTig to him, 
simply the Ciiinese syllables, ta-fung, 
‘Great Wind.’ His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic lan- 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible etymology, to meet the 
requiVements of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And as 
there is no evidence that the word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps 
be as fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English ’mw.” Mr. Giles, 

who seems to think tliat the balance of 
eWdence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymology, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
names for the typhoon, and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a ‘great 
wind.’ The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
to Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language. E.g. Man- 
dariny pagodjOL, chop, cooly, tukriague ;— 
none oil these are Chinese. And the 
probability is that Vasco and his 
IblloweTS got the tufao, which our 
aailors ina<w into tovffw and then into 


typhoon, as they got the rnon^o which 
our sailors made into mmaoon, direct 
fnuii the Arab 

The Arabic word is plfun, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent stfiriu. Lane defines it as 
iiicaiiing ‘an overjioweriiig rain, . . . 
Noab’s flood,’ eli;. And tViere can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
(h’eek TvtiiCiv or rixfuav. [But Burt/On 
( ir. N'lijhtii, jii. 257) alleges that it is 
jnire Arabic, and conies from the root 
‘going round.’] ^J’his word Ty0(iK 
(the etymologists say, from Tixfnb, ‘1 
raise smoke ’) was applied to a demon- 
giant, or Titan, and either directly 
from the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisachee’) to a ‘waterspout,’ and 
thence to analogous stormy pnenoniena. 

‘ Watorsjxmt ’ seems evidently the 
meaning of in the Meteorologies 

of Ari.stotle {ylypcrai n^v oOu ro^tiv . . , 
«.T X ) iii. 1 ; the pasa-ige is exceedingly 
difficult to render clearly) ; and also in 
the quotation which* w^e give from 
Auliis Q ell ins. The word ?«ay have 
come to tlie Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the tianshitions 
of Aristotle. It occurs (al-tHfdn) 
several times in the Koran ; thus in 
fturn, vii. 134, for a flood or storm, one 
of the plague.s of Egypt, and in s. xxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. F. Hirth, again (Journ. R Oeog. 
Soc. i. 260), advocates the quasi-Chine^ 
origin of the w’ord. Dr. Hirth has 
found the w ord Tai (and also with the 
addition of fung, ‘ wind ’) to be really 
applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
t'ai as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word ta or tai, ‘great,* and is 
expressed bv a different character) to 
he a local Formosan term ; and is of 
opinion that the combination fai-fung 
is “ a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in European langiiages were 
travellers distiiictly applying it to 
storms encountered in that part of the 
China Sea.” Dr. Hirth al^ refers to 
F. Mendes Pinto and the paenm 
(quoted below) in which he says tufio 
is the Chinese name for such stonVA 
Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly wo|thy 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
hut it dues not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhuori. 

Observe that the Port, tufao dis- 
tinctly represents tO/dn Jiinl not t\ti~ 
fnnij^ and the oldest English form 
does the same, uhiTst it is not 
hy any means uii(iue><tionahle that j 
the.se i\>rtugueso and Kngli'^h form.-i j 
were first ap])lied in the Chiiia Sea, and j 
not in the Indian Ocean. OlKer\e aUo - 
Lord B/icon s use of the waul • 

in his l..atlii Itelow; also that tiiftiu is ‘ 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the ' 
Koran, and ( lo.sely allierl in .sound ami j 
ine^ining to hiKl it is habit ualU , 

used for a .st oi in in Hindustani. Tbi*» j 
IS shown by the <piotati<»ns belnu 
(1810-1 83G) ; and IM.ilt.s defines fftO'iH ; 
as violent storm <>1 wind and lain, i 
a teinpCht, a tSTphoon ; a Hood, deluge, ! 
inundation, t be uni\eis,il deluge ’* etc. ; | 
tufUiiiy “ sioriuv, teiiijH-stuoU'' . . .' 
bui8terou.s, quarrelsome, \io!ent, noi^\, ' 
ruitous.’’ i 

Little inqiortaiK'e is to be Inched 
to Pinto’s lingui.stic lemaiks such os 
that quoted, or even to the lik<‘ drop! 
by ('onto We a]»j»rehend that Pintxi 
made e\acll> the .s;ime mistake that 
Sir John Barrow* did ; ami we need 
not wonder at it, when .so many of our 
countrymen in India have 8up!H».s<*d 
luirCkeiy to be a Jlindustani worci, and 
when we find even tlie leanied H. H. 
Wilson as.’iiiming tope (in the MMi.se of 
‘grove') to Ik* in native Hindustani i 
use. Many iuBUncea of such mi.stakes 
might Ik* quoted. It is just ]K>HHible, 
tliough not w'e think very proliable, 
that some contact with the FormoHan 
term may have influencofl ilie iiirKlifica- 
tion of t)ie old English form tu^ou into 
iijfhmn. It is much more likely Ui 
liHve been influenced by the anahigics 
of mawKtm^ timoom ; and it is finite 
possible that the Forriiosaii manners 
!<K)k un their (uiiexjilained) t\n-fiauj 
from the Dutch or Portugiic.se. 

On the orimn of tlie Ar. word the 
late Prof. Bobertson-Sinith forwarded 
the following note : 

“The question of the orifrin of Tii/dn 
appears to be somewhat tangled. 

‘whirlwind, watonipout,’ con- 
nected with Tu^ seems pure Orook ; the 
combination in Exod. xir. 2, 

and JSqMni, the northern one, in Joel, ii. 
20, eunested by Hitcig, appears to break 
down, for there is no proof of any Egyjitian 
name for Bet oorreepcHuling to Tj^buo. 


“ On the other hand Ta/dn, tho dolugo, \h 
plainly liorrowod from tbe Amninu’. Tvjdn, 
for Noah's Hood, is lioth •lowish, Aramaic 
and Synoc, and this form is not lKirn>wiTi 
from the Gruok, imt comos from a true 
Semitic root tii/ ‘ t4j ovt*rfl€)w.’ 

“But again, the senKo of whirlwind w not 
reciignHoil in classical Arabic. Kvon Ho/y 
111 hih dictionary of later Anihic only ciif*! a 
modern Kronch-Arabic dictionary (Bwlhor's) 
for the Hen.«c, Tmirfidfou, tmniht Misuoif in 
tho A/nhit li Afnhif dues not give thiH 
though he i*4 pretty full in giving moticin m 
well lu* old und huiihcs. In Aralm tia 

r<Mit tiif iiiean-j ‘ to gi. round.' and a ctindnnii- 
tioii of tliiM idea with the Monse of iuiddeii 
4li‘4a*4tor tiiight coiiceiMiltlv have gneti tin' 
new meaning to tho word. Dn the oilier 
hand it ‘ioeins sii]i]>lcr t«i regiinl thi*- sen-i' 
a.** u late loan from some iniHlurn furtn of 
rvtfnhvy fjifihu, or But iii order linallv 

to settle the matter one wants exunipU . oi 
this sen-^e of fiijilti.” 


[Prof .Ske.'il (f'lmciAr />icr f.\.) give's 
“ Stimelimcff • I'limed a Obine-K* won! 
meuiiing ‘u great wind' . . . but tlii^ 
‘soeiiis It) 1 h* a late niy ‘itificat ion In 
oM anlborstbe form's are tufj‘iniju{)'i>iiii, 
ttphnn, vS,! — Arab, a liiirncaiie, 

storm. (ik. nufnijy, l»etler rer/iieT, a 
whirlwiii'l. Tin* close aecidental coiii- 
cidcMK-e of these word.s in sen.M' ami 
form 1 " vei\ leimirkabb*, as Wliitncy 
iiol es/*J 


c. A.IJ. 100.—“. . . ilicH tjuidein tandem 
illiixit Mud nicliil «lu ]K<nculo, do Haevitiitvc 
remiMsum, uum turbines otiaiii erel»noro^, 
et c(H*luiii alrum et fiimiguntoH glohi, <t 
tigurae f|ime(hiiii niihiuiu motuciidao, 
Ti'^wsar vocalrtiiit, im}>vndere, unmincrc, 
et dojiruHHurno navom vidoliantur." — 
(ttUtua, xix. 2. 

1540,— “Now having . . . continued f»ur 
Navigation within this Bay of Couch m -eh mu 
. . . Ilium the day of tho nativity of our 
iKidy, tioiug the eight of Scptmdtrr, for the 
fear thot wo wero in of the new Mtxm, during 
the which there oftentimes haptiens in Ihr 
Climate such a terrible storm of waul ami 
ram, as it is not possible for ship to with 
stand it, which hy tlie Chineses is iiiiniou 
Tufin” {'» Quid tin'mcnto ot ('At^ c/uiuKt" 
tuflo).— Kafo (orig. cap. I.) Ooyau, 


p. 00. , 

„ “ in the height of forty ami 

one dugroes, there arose so terriWe a Sout - 
wind, called by the Chineses TWkon ' 
do *Suf, a q China I'AamAo tuMO;- 
Hnd, (cap. Ixxix.), in Cogan^ p. 97. 

i:iM.-~“Nilo se Olive por poquona 
vilha oessaram os tttISM 
ilba de Baohifio. "-Letter in Acmsk, Orww 


fuiat. 1. (WO. ^ . 

FaiiiSl*,V, P- 17.] 
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1667.— “I went aboord© a shippe of Ben- 
fii^ala, at which time it watt the yeere of 
Touffon, concerning which Touffon y© are 
to vnderstand that in the East Indies often 
times, there are not stunues as in other 
conntreys ; bnt every 10 or 12 yooros there 
are such tempests and stonnes that it is a 
thingincredible . . . neither do they knoweor* 
tainly what yeoro they will Master 

Cuisar Fredf rd-e, in JIakf, li. 370 [369]. 

1676. — “Kilt when we appronch'd nidoit 
(Cyprus), ii Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
blew BO Borcoly upon us, that it \\<*und our 
great Sail round about our main Mast. . . . 
Those Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called liy tho Creeks Typhon ; and /V/h// 
calleth it Vertex and Sorter ; but as danger- 
ous as they arc, as they arise suddenly, so 
quickly are they laid again also,”— Raawniff'c 
Travels, in Fay's ('n/firtioii, od. 1706, p .‘<20. 
Here the travellei seems to intimate (though 
we are not certain) that Typhon was then 
n]>plied in tho Ijcvant to such winds ; in any 
ease it was exactly the tSjdn of ludi.i. 

1602. — “This Junk socking to make tho 
port of Chincheo mot with a tremendous 
storm such as the natives cidl Tuf&O. a thing 
so overpowering and ternhlo, and liringing 
such violence, such earthquake as it wore, 
that it appears as if all tho spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of ilamo, whilst in tho 
space of one turning of the sand-glass tho 
wind shall veer round to every point of the 
compass, seeming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“Such is this ]ihonumonon that the very 
birds of heaven, by soino natural instinct, 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, and 
are seen to take their nests down from the 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices ol rock. 
Eight days before, Ibo clouds also arc seen 
to float so low as almost to gra/o men’s 
heads, whilst in these days tho seas seem 
beaten down as it wore, and of a deep blue 
colour. And before tho storm breaks forth, 
the sky exhibits a token well-known to all, 
a great object which seamen call the Ox-Eye 
\0Ur0 de Jioi) all of different colours, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
all who see it. And ns the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, 
and calm, so this soenis to portend tho 
Wrath of God, os we may well call such a 
storm. . . See. — Canto, V. viii. 12. 

1610.—“ But at the breaking vp, commeth 
alway a cniell Storme, which they call the 
Tttffoiii fearfull even to men on land ; which 
is not alike extreame ouery yeare. "—Finch, 
in Purchaa, i. 423. 

1618.— “E porque a terra he salitrosa e 
ventoaa, be muy sogeita a tempestados, ora 
menoraquella chamada Eonephia (EKve^iar), 
ora maior ohamada Tiphon aquello 

de ordinario ohamamos Tuphfto ou Tor- 
menta desfeita . . . e oorre com tanta 
furia 6 impeto que desfas os tectos das 
caaas e aranoa arvores, e as vezes do mar 
lan^a as embarca^Oes em terra nos campos 
do sertfio "^Godinho de Eredia, f . 36v. 


1 61 5.— “ And about midnight Capt. Adams 
went out in a bark abora the Hozeander 
with many other barks to tow her in, we 
foanng a tuffon.’’— Oorh's Piary, i. 60. 

1621. — “3, Typhones majores, qui per 
luiitudincm aliqiiam corripiunt, ot correpta 
sorbent lu sursiini, r.'iro fiunt ; at vortioes, 
sive turbines exigui ot quasi ludieri, fre- 
quenter. 

“ 4. Omnes firoocllae et typhones, et tur- 
binoM majores, hobent manifestum motum 
pruecipitii, uiit vibratiunis doorsum niagis 
ouani alii vunti.” — Jhmn, Ifiat. Vrntoruvi, in 
h. Monfayii’.* oil. of Works, x. 49, In the 
translation by It. G. (1671) tho words are 
roiidorod “the greater typhones.” — Ihid, 
XIV. 268. 


K)26 . — Franris /'Vr/miufr? rritoth, that 
in the way from Malacca to lapan they are 
oiifiountrod with great stormes which they 
cull Tuffons, that blow fouro and twentio 
houres, beginning from the Nortli ♦<> the 
East, and so about tho Compusst — t*ur- 
ehas, Pilgrimayf, 600. 

1688. — “Tuffoons are a particular kind 
of violent .Stonns blowing on the (’oast of 
Tonquin ... it comes on fierce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
loss. . . When the Wind begins to abate 
it dies ni\ay suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or loss ; then 
the Wind comes round about to the S.W. and 
it blows and rains as fierce from thence, us it 
did before at N.E. and as long.”— 
ii. 36 

1712. — “Non v’fe 8|iavento paragonabilo 
a quello do' naviganti, quali in mezKO all' 
oceano assaltati d'ogni iniorno da turbini o 
da tifoni. Faolo Segnero, Mann, del/' 
Aniwa, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
C’rusca Voc.). 

1721. — “I told them they wore all stramrors 
to tho nature of the MoUBSOOllB and Tnf- 
foonB on tho coast of India and China.” — 
Fhel cor he's Voyagr, 383. 

1727.—“ ... by tho Beginning of Sep- 
iemltet, they roueht the Coast ot China, where 
mooting with a TilfFoon, or a Nur^ East 
Storm, that often blows violently about that 
Season, they were forced to boar away for 
Johoro.” — A. Hamilton, ii. 89 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 

188 ]. 


mi.- 

“ In the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the 
globe. 

The circling Typhon, whirl’d from point 
to point, 

Exhausting all the rage of all the Sky. . • .** 
Thomaon, Summer. 


1780.— Appended to Dunn's New Direc- 
tory, 6th ea. is : — 

“pRoaNOBTic of a Toffoon on the Oruut 
of China. By ANTONIO Pascal de Rosa, d 
Portuguese Pilot q/* Macao.” 

c. 1810. — (Mr. Martyn) “ wob with ns 
during a most tremendous touffan, and no 
one who haa not been in a tropical Region 
can, 1 think, imagine what these st<ms 
are.”— y^ri. Sherwood's Atdobiog, 882> 
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1826.--*‘A mont tarriflc toofum ... 
came on that soemod likolv to tear the 
ye^^reea up by the rocjto .’^’ — Jofm Shipp, 

,, "I thankod him, and enquired 
how thip fcoofan or alorm had unaen.” — 
Pandurang //an, [od. 1878, i. fK)]. 

1836. — “A humcano him blown over 
since gatHro ; clouda of dimt are iKirne 
along u]ion the rushing wind ; not u dron of 
rain ; nothing la to 1*0 socn Imt the whirling 
clouda of the tflf&n. The old i»eo|ml tree 
moans, and the w’lnd roars in it us if the 
storm woiihl tear it up b) iho roots." — 
Wundrringt of a Pi/grnu, ii. .'i3 
1840.— “ Slavers throwing ovcrlictanl the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 

“ ‘Aloft all Imiids, strike the topmasts and 
l»elay ; 

Yon angry setting sun, and tieree-edge 
clouds 

Declare the Typhoon's coming ' Ac. 

{Fa/lacirg o/ Iloftr)." 

J. II' Tumrr, in the 
it. A. Catalogue. 

Mr. Ruakin ap{iears to have had no doubt 
a.s to the etymology of Tjrphoon, for tho 
rain-eluud from this picture is engraved in 
Modjtm. J^auiUrt, vol. iv. as 111 e Looks of 
Typhon.'' See Mr. Hamortou’e Lt/f of 
Taraer, pp. 288, 291, 845. 

Punch parodied Turner in tlie follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the R.A. 
Catalc^e : 

**84, — A Typhoon bursting in a Btuioon 
over the Whirlpool of MaelRtrom, Norway, 
with a ship on tire, an eclijise and the effect 
of a lunar rainbow." 

1868. — **. . . pointing as he sjioke to a 
daik dirty line which was liecoming mure 
and more risible in the horuon ; 

“*By Jore, yes!’ cned Stanton, ‘that’s 
a typufln coming up, sure enough.”’ — 

1859. — *‘llie weather' WON sultry and un- 
settled, ahd my Jemadar, Raiudeon To- 
warry . . . o{>ined that we ought to make 
ready for tho coming tnphaa or tomiiest. 
... A darkness that might bo felt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
comp. The wind roared and yelled. It was 
a horrioaiie."— Zif.'O'o/. Xeiein, A Fly oa tht 
Wheel, p. 62. 

Compare the next quotation, from tho 
name writer, with that given above from 
Cento teeperang the 0/Ao de lUki : 

1885. — ** The district was subject to 
oyolonio storms of incradible violence, for- 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often osnsed much destruction. 
Tkmc storms were hsrslded by the appear- 
anos above the horison of clouds known to 
the natives by the name of * lady’s eyebrows,’ 
so oslled from their being oorved in a 
narrow blaok-arohed wisp, and these most 
aornly foMtold tito ainoMh of the tornado/ 
-/% IM, ^ 


TTBE,8. Tamil and Malayal. tayir. 
The coitiiiion term in S. India bir 
curdled milk. It is the Skt. tladhi. 
Hind, dahi of UpiH*r India, and ]*ni- 
bablv the name is a corruption of thal 
word. 

1C2C>. — “Many reasoned with tho lusiiiLs, 
and sniuo hold vuiiie Discuursos of iho 
(‘rcutum, ns that thuru were seiien sens , 
one of Suit water, tho sooond of Fresh, thr 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milko, Uk 
hft of Tair (which is (.'roam l>eginn!iig (t» 
Howro). . . — Purriuut, J'llgrinmgi , r»t>l. 

“Tayar, dat w dicke Melch, die 
wio Sum noinnion,’’"- Itiigrntts. 138. 

1672.—“ ('iirrllod milk, Tayer, or whnt 
wo cull SfUinf, IN n tliuig very grutofnl to 
thorn, for It IK ver> cooling, and used hy 
them tts n roriiody, usjwciiilly iu hot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in the 
countrj'." — llahUtrus, Zeylon, 403. 

1776.— “If a Hramiii applies himself il* 
commerce, he shall not sell . . . (Ain»j»liire 
and other nroniatieks, or Houe>, or \\uUir, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyor (.Sour 
('ream) or GhdS, or bitter t)il. . . ."—IlalhM, 
CchU, 11 . 

1782. — “ IsH uri<i on fnrent aflligi^*. |Minr 
avoir poss^ lea nuits ot dormi on pleiii uir , 
d'niitros imiir avoir mangtf du rix froid uvec 

dll Tair. .Smwmi/, i. 201. 

0 . 1784.— “Tlie SAnioNsi (Bimyasoe), who 
lived near the rhaudertf (see CHOULTRY), 
took charge of prupering my meals, wiiieli 
coriNUitod of nev, vogotables, taysx 
cadlf), and n little nutUtOon l<r ** (mu ys*H'j*V- 
see MULUOATAWNT^-//aqr■wrr. i. 147. 

[1800. — “Tho boiled milk, that tho family 
luu not used, is allowed to cool in the 'uuae 
vessel ; and a little of the former day h 
iyrs, or curdled milk, is added to promote 
Its coagulation. . . — Buchanan, Alysurt, 
ii. 14.] 

1822.—“ He was indeed poor, but he ww 
charitable ; so he spread Iwfore them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghes, 
or milk, or tytr."— TAr (Jooroo J'aramtrtan, 
E.T. by BublngUtn, p. 80. 
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r, and of j, i, it aj>peiirs there through- 
out as Viontana. The name is often 
applied by the Portuguese writers to 
the Kingdom of Johor, in whjch the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself AV'heii expelled Ijy Alhomierque 
111 1511 ; and it is even ap] died (as in 
the (flotation from Parros) to their 
capital. 

c. 1539.— “ After that the Kinp of Jan- 
tana laid taken ttiat oath before a groat 
Cacia (Casis) of his, called B iia Moiilana, 
upon a festival day when as they solemnized 
their liamadan (Ramdam) . . . "—J'inio, in 
Cotja»'s E.T., p. 3d. 

1553. — “ And that you moy understand 
tlio position of the city of Ujantana, which 
lion Stephen went to attack, ytm must 
know that Ujantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malacu coast, which from tins Point 
tdistjint from the equator nbuiit ;i degree, 
and from Malaca something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam. . . On the western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
son, so deep that ships can run up it 4 
leagues heyond the bar, and along its bunks, 
well inland, King Alandin had established 
a big town. . , IV. xi. 13. 

1654. — . . cii Muar, in Ojantana. . . ." 
^Butefho, Tomho, 105. 

UMBBELLA, s. Tliis word in of 
course not Indian or Anglo-Indian, 
lint the thimj ih very })roiiiiiieiit in 
India, and some interest attaches to 
tlie history of the word and thing in 
Europe. We sliall collect here a few 
(j notations bearing upon this. The 
know ledge and use of this serviceable 
instrument seems to have gone through 
extraordinary eclipses. It is frequent 
as an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander ; 
it occurs in old Indian inscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature ; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
semi-savage courts of Madagascar and 
Ashantee. Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scription, to John Mariguolli (c. 1350), 
Buy Clavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516), 
John de jmrros (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also OHATTA, and 80K- 
BBEBO. 

c. B.O. 826. — “To6f W \iyti 

Srt pifrrwro4. IrW .... cat 
6n roO Mpsof, 6r« 


ovK ijfieXTifiivoL *lvbC)p,*'—Arr%anf Indioa^ 

XVI. 

c. n.o. 2. 

“ Ipso ten© distciita huIh umbraoula virgia ; 
Ipso face ill turba, qua vonit ilia, 
jocuni." 

Ui'idt Art. Amnt. ii. 209-210. 

c. A.n. .5. 

Aurea poUebant ra])idi>R lunbracula solos 
Quao tamuii llurculoae nuRtinuere ma- 
nus.” Jfn‘d. Fasti, ii. 311-812. 

f. A. I), 100. 

“Kti, cm tu vindooi umbellam, cui succiiia 
inittus 

(.Ir-mdia nn tails qiioties rodit. ...” 

J a in’ ml, ix. 50-61. 

c. 200. — “ . . . Si xal kXIvtiv aihifi 

d/jyi'p^TTO^tt, Kal aTpufivTjVy koX o kiiv^v ol/pOkV- 
dpotpov avdivtiv, Aal 6p6vov S.p'yvpovv, Kal 
tirlxpvffov ff Kid Si OP . . — Athtiiaeua, 

Jiib. ii. Epit. § 31, 

c. 380.— “Ubi si inter aurate tlabolla 
laoiniis floricis insidorint muscae, vol per 
furamon umbraculi pensilis radio] us imi- 
]>orii Rolis, queruntur quod non Riint apud 
Climmonos nail."— Arnmianus MarcHlinm, 
XXVJII. iv. 

1248.— “Jbi otiam quoddam Sollnum (r, 
Solioliim), sivo tentoriohim, quod portatur 
Ruper caput Impomtoris, fuit praesentatum 
eidom, quod totum orut praeparaiuin oum 
gomrais,”— ./IrAtH. rff Plano Carpini, in Rec, 
dr V„ iv. 759-700. 

c. 1292.— “Et a haute fest'sa porte Mon- 
aignor lo Dus iiue corone d’or . . . et la ou 
il vuit a hautoH festes si wait apres lui un 
damoisoau ipii porto uuo unbrele de dras k 
or 8ur son chief . . 

and again : 

**EtaproR B'on vet Monsignor li Dus dc- 
sos Ponbrele que li dona Moiuignor I’Apoe- 
toiUe ; et oole onbrele est d'un dras (a) or, 
que la porte un damosiaus entre see mains, 
quo s’en vet totes voios apres Monsi^nor li 
Dus.” — Venetian Chroniefe of Martino da 
Canale, Archiv, Ptor. Ital,, I. Ser. viii. 214, 
660. 

1298.— “Et tout oeus . . . ont per com- 
roandement que toutes fois que if chevau- 
chent doivont avoir sue lo chief un palieque 
quo on dit ombrel, que on porte sur uno 
lance en Ronefiance de grant soitfneurfe.”— 
Marco Polo, Text of PatUhier, i. 266'7. 

c. 1332.— (At Constantinople) “tEe inha- 
bitants, military men or others, great and 
small, winter and summer, carry over ibelr 
heads huge umlmllaa (ma hiUldt)," — Ibn 
Batata, ii. 440. 

c. 1335.— “Whenever the Soltoa (of 
Delhi) mounts bis home, they carry oa 
nmbxBlla over his head. Bat when lit 
starts on a march to war, or on a Itv 
journey, you see carried over his htM 
■even lunbrellae. two of whioh art oovered 
with jewels of inestimable value.*'^BMhd- 
huddln DimuhJtl, in NoL et ExU, siU* 180. 

X464.— “And over her bead they * 
•hade (MOitea) carried by a nan, ca a 
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abaft like that of a luiico ; and it was of 
white silk, made like the n.K)f of u round 
tent, and strotchod by n hoop of wood, and 
this shade they carry over the head to 
jirotect them from the sun ( Varye, 
§ cxxii. 

1541. — “Then next to them marches 
twelve men on horseback, called Tore- 
tandos, each of them currun^ an Umbrello 
of carnation Sattin, and other twelve that 
follow with banners of white damask."— 
Ptntn, in CfUjnn's K.'J'., j). 

In the original thi» nin» ; 

“Vao d(»7,e homes a cnvallo, quo so 
ohamao peretaridas, cfl soznbreyrofl ue citim 
cramesim nas maos a nutdo de rsfHirattl* 
pottoB etn etsieot viuyto covtpndat (like tents 
upon very long staves) et outros di«e co 
lAndeyraa de daniosco brunco.” 

[c. 1590. — ** of liot/nftif. . . . 

2. The CViufr, or umbrella, is adorned with 
the most precious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The .'<6 than is of 
an oval form, a yard in length, .and its 
handle, like that of the unibrulla, is covered 
with brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones. One of the attendants holds it, to 
keep off the rays jif the sun. It is also 
called Aft6hg%T.'' — -4bi, i. fiO.J 

1617.— “An elmhrtll, a ftnliion o/ round 
and broade fanne, wherewith the JndianM, 
and from thm onr jjrfat ours thrni' 

telce* from thf heate of (hr fuoichtny auntf. 
G. Onibrairc, m. Ombrolle, f. 1. Om- 
br^la. J.. Vmbolln, ob vmbi'a, the shadow*, 
eat enm instruincntuni (juo soleni h facie 
arceut II luven. Gr. ffKidiioy, diimiiut. a 
fftda, i. viiibra. T. (Schabhut, <|. scha- 
thiit, d fldnittfn, i. vinhrn, et hut, i. 
jdfrua, A quo^ et B. ^chillhocbt. Br. jw/- 
giflely d try. i, jmlchruiii forma, et ydld, pro 
7'iddiOf i. protegoro ; hare rtmii rmfmlar 
fniia." — Minakeu flat cd. s.v.). 

1644.—“ Here (at WarMoillos) we bought 
umbrellaB against the heats.”— A'l’c/y/tV 
Diary, 7th Oct. 

1677.— (In this passage the word is applied 
to an awning lief ore a shop. “ The Streets 
are gonornlly narrow . . . the better to 
receive the advantages of Umbrollo's ex- 
tended from side to side to keep the sun’s 
violence from their customers.” — Fryer, 
222. 

1681. — “After these comes an Elephant 
with two Priests on his buck ; one whereof 
is the Priest before s^iokon of, carding the 
(jainted Stick on bis shoulder. . . . The other 
sits behind him, holding a round thing like 
an Vmbrallo over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain. ifnex's Cry Ion, 79. 

1709. — “. . . The Young Gentleman 
belon^ng to the Custom-house that for fear 
of ram TOirowed the Umbrella at Will’s 
Coffee-house in Comhill of the Mistress, is 
hereby advertised that to be dry from head 
to foot in the like occasion he shall be wel- 
come to the Maid’s pattens.”— Female 
Toiler, Dec. 12, quoted in MadceArn'e 
ArtAcdoUB, 1806, p. 4^. 


1712 . 

“The tuck'd uj> somstross walks with hiisty 
strides 

While streams run down her oil’d um- 
brella's sides." 

.Siri/V, A (\fi/ tSIioH'tr. 

171 .';. 

“GishI housewives nil tho winter's rage 
despise. 

Defended by the ruling hood’s disguise ; 

Or uiidenicath tho Umbrella's oil) sliado 

iSafu through the wet on clinking |>uttoiis 
tread. 

“Lot Persian damos the Umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their bcautios from the sunny 
ray ; 

Or .swe.'iting slaves Hiip]>(irt the shady load 

When l''jiMluru iiioiuuvIih show their stato 
abroad , 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from dully showers the wtdking 
maid.” 7'rtriii, i. 

ISoO. — Adt'rrtisrmenf posted at the diMtr of 
out of th.' S.‘ctiohti of tin Bntisli AHsociution 
meeting at Ktlinluirgb. 

“'riio gcritlonian, who carried away a 

brown silk umbrella from the Sectuui 

vcsterd.'iy, may have the cover belonging to 
it, which IS of uo further use to the Owner, 
by applying to tho Porter at the Koyul 

lb»tol .” — {Fiom l*t'raoiail llreoUrtlam .) — It 
1“ a curious paiallel tho advertisement 
above from tho FnnaU Tathr. 

UPAS, s. Tlim word i.s now, like 
Juggernaut, clneily UHed in English 
as a ciistoniarv inetaplior, and to iirii- 
(-atu some in.stitutiun that tin* apeaker 
wishes to eoiidenm in ii (“oinpendioiis 
manner. The word upas is Javanese 
for poi.son ; [Mr. Scott. wTite.s : “'J'he 
Malay word Ttjius, means siinitly 
‘noisoii.’ It is Javane.se hupas, Siin- 
danese upas, Balinese hupas, ‘poison.’ 
It cuminonly refers to vegetable poison, 
Iwcanse such are more coinmoii. In 
the Lainpong language itncw means 
‘ sicknes.s.’ ”] It became familiar in 
Eiirojie in connection with exaggerated 
and falnilouH stories regarding th(' 
extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There ore several trees in the Malay 
Islands jiroducing deadly poisons, hut 
the particular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
has in the last century l^en de.scrihed 
under the name of Aniiarii Umeana, 
from the name given to the poison by 
the Javanese proper, viz. Aw^ar, or 
Anchar (the name of the tree all over 
Java), whilst it ie known to the 
Malays and people of Westom Java 
08 tlpatt, and in Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or Hipo, 
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[According to Mr. Scott “the Malay 
name for the ‘iK)iHon-tree,’ or any 
IKjison-tree, is poUun vpnn^ ptlhnii 
rt'prtwntcd in Kn^dish hy bohon- 
upas. Tin- names ol' two ])oison-tree.s, 
the Javanese nnchar pialay also 
anvhar) and chctik^ aj)peai‘ (n-ea.'^ion- 
all\ in Kn"lish hooks. . . The Snn- 
'laneM* name for the ])()ison tree is 
hnh oinjh>"\ It was the ]ioi.son 
eommonij used hy the iiutixes of 
(Jelelies and other islands for jioison- 
ing the small l>amhou dait^ whieh 
ihey used (and in some islands still 
use-) to slioot from tlie hlow-tiihe (see 
SUMPITAN, BARBATANE). 

'I'he story of some deadly poison in 
these islands is veiy old, and we liiid 
it in the Tnive.b oi I'riar Odoric, ac- 
•■omjwinied hy thr meniion of the dis- 
gusting antidote uhieh was helie\ed to 
he etticacious, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told l»y a \ariety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieiihof, 
Saar, Tavernier, Clever, and Kaenipfer. 

The suhp'ct of this poison came 
esi)eeially to the notice of tlie Dutch 
in eonneclion with iis use to poison 
the arrows just alluded to, and some 
interesting jiarticulars are gi^en on 
the subject hy Jhnitiiis, from whom 
a ((Uotali<tn is given below, with 
others, 'j'here is a notice of the 
poison in l)e Bry, in 8ir T. Herhert 
(wheiicesoeier he borrowed it), and in 
some>\liat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century. In 
March lOOh the subject e-aine before 
the young Iloyal Society, and among 
a long list of'suhjeets for inquiry in 
the Kast occur two (piestions peiluiu- 
i iig to this matter. 

Idle illustrious Ilumphius in his 
Herbarium A'mhoinmse goes into a 

f ;ood deal of detail on the subject, 
)ul the tree does imt grow in Ani- 
hoyiia where he wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state- 
ments, which afterwards lent them- 
selves to the fabulous history of whieh 
w'e shall have to speak “presently. 
Kumphiiis however procured from 
Macassar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name (Jpo, the Macassar form) and 
assigned a scientific name, Arbor toxi- 
mria.* Passing over with simple 

* It must bo kept In mind that though Bum- 
])lilu8 (Oeoiffo Everarrl Rumpf) died Iti 1098, his 
great work was not printed till nearly fifty years 
afterwards (1741). 


mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Hay’s Hhf. Plantar am^ and in 
Valcntijn (from both of which extracts 
will he found below), we come to the 
curious l■onlJ)omld of the loose state- 
jnuiita ol foinicr writers magnified, of 
I the ]ioi»iilui* stories current among 
Euiopeans ill the Diilcli colonies, and 
of pure romaiil-ic invention, which 
first aj»]»eared in 1783, in the London 
Mudtcjine. The jirofessed author of 
this uecouiil uns one Koersch, Avho had 
served asa junior suigeon in tlie Dutch 
East Indies.* This ]K‘r,soii describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
“about 27 leagues t irom Batavia, 14 
from Soiira Karhi, the seat of the 
Kmperor, and between 18 and 20 
leagues from Tinkjoe” (prohalily for 
Tjiihjoe, i.r. Djokjo-KarUi), “ the pi e iciii 
residence, of the. Sultan of Java.’ 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tree uo hiiiuau creature, no 
living thing could exist. Cundenined 
malelaetors were employed to fetch 
the jioison ; they were protected liy 
special arrangements, yet not more 
than 1 in U’ of them survived the 
adventure, Puersch also deseribes 
executions by means of the Ihias 
poison, which he says he wilnessea at 
Sura Karta in February 1770. 

I’he whole pa]>er is a very clever 
piece of sensational romance, and has 
imju’essed itself indelibly, it would 
.seem, on the English language ; for to 
it is imdoiihledly due the adoption of 
that sttinding metajihor to wnich we 
liave alluded at the beginning of this 
article. Tliis effect may, however, have 
lieen due not so mucli clireelly to the. 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of the, fable by the famous 
iiiicestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loim of the Plants. In that work not 
only is the essence of Fficrsch’s story 
embodied in the verse, but the story 
itself is mioted at length in the notes. 
It is said that Darwm was warned of 
the worthlessness of the narrative, but 
was unwilling to rob his poem of bo 
sensational an ejiisode. 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Foersch except that there was really a 
person of that name in the medical 

* Foeneb waa a aurgnon of the third olaaa at 
Bamarang In the year 177 a— HoraJkW, In BaU 

Trans, aa quoted below. 

t This diatance ia probably a clerical error. It 
la quite luconslatent with the oth^r two uiigned. 
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service in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article ANACOITOA we have 
adduced some curious particulars of 
analog}' Wtwecn the Anoconda-niyth 
and the Upas-myth, and intimat«a a 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
had to do with the sjuniiing of l»oth 
yarns. 

The extraordinary f'rhit i)rodiiced hy 
the f'ocrschian fahles led to the 
appointment of a committee of the 
liatavian Society to iinestigate the ; 
true facts, whose rejiort was ]iiil>lished j 
in 1789. This we have not yet been ! 
able to see, for the ivjK)rt is not con- I 
tamed in the regulai- series of the | 
Traumctmis of that Society ; noi have 
w'Q found a refutation of the fahles hy 
M. diaries Uo(|uehert referred to hy 
Leschenault in the paper which we 
are ahout to iiieulion. Tlie ]i<)Lson tree 
was observed in Java hy lieschanijis, 
naturalist with the exjiedition of 
D’EutrecfLsteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice by him in the Anmdes de 
Virytufcs, vol. i., which goes into little 
detail, hut appears txi he correct as far 
as It goe.s, exc«])t in the statement that 
the Anchur was confined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough identifica- 
tion of the plant, and scientific account 
of the facts w^as that of M. Leschenault 
de la Tour, This Enmch savant, when 
alxiut to join a voyage of discovery 
t/O the South Seas, A^a.s recxiiuniended 
hy Jussieu to take up the inve.stigalion 
of the U]Mi.s. On first emiuiring at 
Batavia and Samarang, M. Leschenault 
heard only fahles akin to FchtscIi’r 
romance, and it was at Kura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de- 
scrilie the tree from actual exaininalion. 

The tree from w'hich he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft. at the 
base. A Javanese w'ho climljed it to 
procure the flowers had to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount. After 
ascending some 25 feet the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to suffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
another man cUiiilied to the top of the 
tree without sufferioff at all. On 
another occasion Lescbenaiilt, having 
had a tree of 4 feet girth cut down, 
walked among its broken branches 
and had face and hands besprinkl^ 
with the gnm-resin, yet neither did 
he eaffsr; he adds, however, that . be 


had washed immediately after. Lizards 
and insects w’ere numerous on the 
tnmk, and birds jierched uinm tlu* 
brandies. M. Leschenault uives de- 
tails of the prejwrution of the jioisoii 
as practised by the natives, and .iIsm 
particulars of its action, on wliidi 
exjiei'iment was made in Paris witli 
the material which he brought 1'i 
EiirojK‘. lie gave it the scienlifu' 
name by whiL’li it continues to 1-e 
known, viz. Avtiariji tuxivana (X.O. 
Artacurjmu )* 

M. Leschenault also drew the atien- 
ti«ui of Dr. llorstield, who had Ikhu 
engaged in the botanical ex}»loi*ntion 
of Java some years before the British 
oecu]kation, and continued it during 
that penoil, to the subject of the 
and lie published a ^mper on it in tin- 
liatavian TranmrtionH lor 1813 (\ol. 
vii.). His account seeina entirely in 
acctudarice with that of la‘sclienanl(, 
but is more detailed and cuiiiph-lt. 
with the re.iult of iiumeniu.s ob-serva- 
tions and e.xperinieiits of his own. 
He saw' the Anharis first in tin- 
Province of Poegar, on his way i i 
Bunyinvaiigi. in lilamliaiigan (ea^tn i 
extremity of Java)* he visited four oi 
five ti’ees ; he afterw’ards found a veiv 
tall sjiecimeii growing at Possaruwan^, 
oil the bordei'H of Malang, and again 
8C*veral young trees in the foreats oi 
Japura, and one near Uuuraiig. In al! 
these cases, scattered over trie length 
of Java, the peojile knew' the tree a" 
anchur. 

Full articles on the subject an* 1" 
lie found (by Mr. J. J. Beniiei) m 
Uorsfield’s Plantae Javanieae Harloir^i 
1838-62, pp. 52 seqq.^ together with a 
figure of a flowering branch pi. -xin. ; 
and in B1 nine’s Jiumphia ^russt l', 
1838), pp. 46 »eqq.j and pis. xxii., ; 
to IkiUi of which works we have been 
much indebted for miidance. BJnin<‘ 
gives a drawiim, for tne truth of whi< li 
he vouches, of a tall specimen of tin- 
trees. These he descrioes as 
arduatj et a eeUrit tegregaUu ,** — solitat >’ 


* Lenohensiilt «lao sIvm th« detoriptlon onci* 
other and aUll moca uovarfUl polMn, ummI In » 
ofBieili ‘ ■ - 


•Imllar way to that c 


laMar<f.vlJ 

called lometimea Upiu Rqfa, the plant 


yia, the 


plan t producinU 
- Though. I 


which ii a and a enaj^. 'iooui|i>. 

we have nid, the name Upiu ie •"! . ji” 

applied to thli. It i« not Me UpeN of 
metaphor, and we are not ooneenied wiw 
here. Both kinde are pi^noed and ' 

Java. The /po (a fonii of IM M " 
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and eminent, on account of their great 
longevity, (possibly on account of their 
being spared by the axe ?), but not for 
■any such reason as the fables allege. 
Tliere is no lack f)f ad joining vegebition ; 
the spreading l)ran( bes are clothed 
alnindantly with jwinisitieal ]>lanl«, 
and numerous birds and fl(|iiirrels 
lnM|ueiit- them. The stem ibrow.s out 
‘wings’ (tr but tresses (see IJojsfii'jd in 
Ibe liat. Trauti.. ii\id llliime’s J’l.) like 
many of the forest trees of Further 
India. Bln me refers, in connection 
with the fu igin r»f the prevalent fables, 
to the real e\isten ■ of e.vlialations of 
carbonic aeid gas iii tlie volcanic tracts 
of Java, dangerous to animal life and 
l»roduciiig sterility around, alluding 
jiarticiilarly to a paper by M. Loudoun 
(a Dutch ollicial of S< otcli descent), in 
the EdMuiyh New I'UiJ. Jounutl for 
1832, p. 102, containing a form i dal de 
cJescrii>ti()n of tlie (liiwo Upas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas jirovinces. 
We may olwerve, boweve.r, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exaggerations of 
Mr. Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr. JuiigUulin, the author | 
of “/ttra.” And if the Foersch legend 
be comjiared with sonu' of the par- 
ticulars alleged by .several of the older 
writers, e,g. ( ‘uinell (in Bav), Valentijn, 
Spielman, Kaempfer, an^ Rimiphius, 
it will be seen that the ham for a 
great i)art of that putula cmvientatio, 
as Blume calls it, is to be found in them. 

George Col man the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian Upas-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called the Law of Java, 
lirst acted at Covent Garden May 11, 
1822. We give some quotations below.* 

Lindley, in his Vegetable Kingdom, 
in a short notice of Antiaru doxicaria, 
aays that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Nessus. My friend 
Gen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley’s 
remark to me, adds : “Do you re- 
member in our Higli School days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
The Upas l^e? It showed a larae 
wild valley, with a single tree in the 

* 1 remember when a boy reading the whole of 
Foemoh'e etory in a Iheeluatlng book, oalled 

Waod'M Zoograj^, which 1 have not seen for half 
A oeiitoty, aaaa ^ieh, 1 ahonld nippoae from my 
jcooli^OB, waa more Mnaatloiial than acientifto. 


middle, and illustrated the safety of 
approach on the windward side, and 
tlie desolation it dealt on the other.** 
[For fiome del, ails as to the use of 
the Ujifia poi.son, and an analysis of 
the Ai rnw-poLsons of Borneo by Dr. 
L. Lewiii (ti’oni Virrlmv’n Archiv. fur 
Pathol. Anat. 1894, ])j). 317-25) see Ling 
IMh, Natives of Sarawak, ii. 188 seqq. 
and for siqiprstilions connected with 
tiie.se iioisons Malay Magic, 426.] 

c. IHIJO. — ‘‘ Kn qiieste laole sono molte 
CO.-C niaraviglio.se o fltraiio. OrifJo alcuni 
arliqri Ji sono . . , olio fanno veleno 
pehsiniu . . . Quelli uouiiui suno quasi 
tutti corsali, e quandu vaniio p battuglia 
turtAno cmscuno unn cunna in mano, di 
ungliGzzu, d’lin brnccio o pongono in capo 
do la canna unn ago di forru atossiatu in 
(picl voleno, c sotiano nulla canna e I’pfro voUi 
e pereuotolo dove vogliono, n'ncmitirieiite 
quelli ch’t porcoHHo niuorc. Ma egli lianiio 
la tinii piciio di storco d’uoino o una is- 
codella tli stereo gimriaco I'uonio da uueste 
cutali i)onture.”— iSVf>r/a di Frate Odorigoy 
from Palatma MS., in Cathay, d:c., Apj),, 
p. xlix. 

c. 1630.— “And (in MakuBser) which w 
no IcMBe infornall, the men uho long canes 
or truncks (raid Sempitans — hco SUMPI- 
TAN), out ot which they can (and use it) 
blow a little pricking quill, which if it draw 
the lest drop of blood from any part of the 
}»f»dy, it make.*! him (though the strongest 
man living) die nnmediately ; some venoms 
operate m an houre, others in a moment, 
the veynes and body (by the virulence of 
the iioyson) corrupting and rotting presently, 
to any roan’s terrour and amazement, and 
feare to live where such abominations pre- 
dominate." — Sir T. Hn'hert, ed. 1638, p. 329. 

c. 1631.— “I will now conclude ; but I first 
roust say something of the poison used by 
the King of Macassar in the Island of 
Celebes to envenom those little arrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a aaggor. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, be it but a scratch briiw- 
ing blood, or a prick in the heel, immedi- 
ately liegins to nod like a drunken 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent roison 
BO corrupts the flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much mucus. And 
what seems still more marvellous, if a man 
{e.g.) bo scratched in the thigh, or l^her 
in the body, by another point which is not 
poisoned, and the still warm blood as it 
flows down to the foot be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the pertilent infiuenoe osoends 
to the wound, ana with the some swiftness 
and other effects soatohes the man from 
among the living. 

“l%ese are no idle tales, hut the expdri- 
enoe of eye-witnesses, not only otndM our 
oonntrymen, hut among Danes and Fmi^isih* 
men.**— Joo. BotUii, lib. V. cap. ttsiii. 
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1646.— “E» wochst ein Uauni uuf Mac- 
ai,wr, einer Clint auf der Jnaul (^elebe*, der 
int troHicb veiviftut, dass wnnn einer nur 
nn einom Gbod dninit verloteot wird, und 
nmn Bolchcn nit aKiwild wopnchlugt, der 
Gift f'eschwind zuni Hortzon eilot, und den 
(■nnius Diachot" (then the nntidute as i>e- 
fnre is mcnliunud). . . . “Mit solehcm 
(lift Kchnuorun dio liandantsm Ihro Iuu(;c 
I’fod, die Sie von prossen Itopen, einer 
Mannslanp hoch, hurtip Nehiusscn , in Jiunda 
nl»or tabton Ihrc Weilior pniasen Selmdon 
duiuit. l)enn Sie sich mif die Buuiiit' 
eetztoii, und klcinc Fisehpernht dutult 
achnnerten, iinil dureh ein peholilert Kohr- 
lein, von eineni ilauin, auf unxer \(d(k 
Mfho-jnen, init*pros.sen iiuuhtipcn Scluuleii." 
— .Sfiar, list- i ndiautst hr i'n»ttrlnu-Jahrnj* 
Knt'fjt-jMinsic . . . H)7‘d, pii. 46-17. 

1667.--“ A‘/i7»/iriV.« (i»r iMiratl, and otJar 

iHirlt oj Oie Iioltis. 

« * • • * 

“19. Whether it he true, that the only 
Antidote hithtTt<j known, iipainst the 
famnuH and fatal maroMar- fHuton , is htnuun 
nri/i/rr, taken iiiwurill} f And what suh- 
stunco that |Kiis4in is made of'*' — Phil. 
Traiu. vol. 11. Anno lt»t57 (lY<K‘eo<lings for 
March 11, li»6G, N..S. 1G67), d. 417. 

1682. — “The es|K'cml weHjMins of the 
Makasiuir soldiers, which they use a;;a;iist 
their enemies, are certain [Mnilted aiTviwleta 
al*out a ffMjt in lonplh. At the foremost 
end thcM* are htted with a sbari» and 
iKiinted btiii-usith, und at the butt with a 
knob of sjKinpy wotkI. 

“The jKJiiith of those arrows, long liefore 
they are to lie used, are dipt in (Hinton and 
then dnud. 

“This (Hii'ion \H a nap that dn|»H from 
the bark of the bmoches of a certain tree, 
like roHin, from pine-trees. 

“Tlic tree grows on the Island MakaHsor, 
in the intenor, and on three or four iHlunds 
of the BugifiseM (see BUOIB), round alKiiit 
Makassar. It is alxiut the height of the 
chive-trec, and has leaves very siuiilur. 

“The fresh sap of this tree is a very 
deadly (Mison ; indeed its virulence is j 
incuruhle. 

“The nrrowlels (<re}«arod with this (Hiison ' 
are not, by the Mukasser soldiers, shot with 
a liow, but blown from certain blow-pi|His 
(mi 7 rrirrr tjtattrn \ just fm here, in 

the country, peiifilu siasit birds by blowing 
round jiellets of clay, 

“ Tliey can with (hose in still weather hit 
their murk at a distance ul 4 rods. 

“They say the Maknssers tbemselvos 
know no remedy against this (Hnwm . . . 
for the 1101000 presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They bold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poisrm is . . (and 
so on, rejNNiung the antidote already moii- 
tiooed ). — Jaaii Aituko/’$ Xre en Lana 
Ac., pp. 217-218. 

c. iWl.— “drtor Tojciearia. Ipo. 

“1 luiTe never yet met with any poison 
more bcnrible and hateful, produoea by any 
vegetable growth, than that whieb is derived 
from this laotiMeDt tree. 


Moreover lionenth this troo, and in it.i 
whole circumference to the distance of u 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herliugo 
will prow ; tlio soil beneath it is barren, 
blackeuod, and burnt as it wore . . . umi 
the iitnios)>hero aUait it is so (K)llutod and 
(KHsoiied that the birds wlnt-h alight ujniu 
I ts brunches liecome giddy and full dead 
• * * all IhiiigH pernh which are touched by 
^ itM eiuauutions, in.-uunuch th.it ever} iinimul 
I shuiiM it und kee}is away from it, und oven 
I the birds eschew Hying by it. 

“No iiiiiii tlnrch tt» approach the tree 
I without haling Ins arms, foot, and head 
wrap]>cd roiiiul with linen . , . for Death 
HuiMiiH to hitve pl.'nited his bsit and his 
thri»ne Itcsuiu tin*, tree . . " (lb* then 

, tcllh of a venomous l>usilisk with two feet in 
' fnmt ami tiory pvch, a crest, and a horn, 

I that dwelt under this tree). • * * 
i “The Malays eail it CV/i/a UdAI, hut in 
Maeussar and the rest of GoIeUis it m 
, cjkllcd Ipo. 

I “ it groim in desert (ilocos. ami amid hare 

* hills, and is easily disccnied from afar, there 
lieing no other tree near it." 

— Hrmphtt. lIrrUiriiiHi .\Mhiiuirutf, ii. ‘JH 

Idfiri— “1 eaiuiot omit to set forth hero 
•iU acooiint of the |K*imiiiod miKsiles of the 
I Kingdom of MiuuMu, which the natives ot 
1 that kingdom liave usud ugiiinst our soldierN, 
J bringing them to sudden death. It is c\- 
' traded from the •lotirnul of the illii-^trioiis 
’ and gallant ndmirnl, II. ('omeluis Spicliuiiii. 
I . . . The natives of the kingdom in iiuestinn 
iHjHsess u singular urt of shmiting arrows I y 
I iilow'ing through canes, and W'ouudmg with 

• those, uiHoniuch that if the skin lie but 
! Nliglilly Hcnitched the wounded die in a 
I twinkling." 

I (Then the old story of the only autidot*'). 

I The at'couiit follows extracted from ll'« 
] Journal. 

!••••* 

“lliore are hut few among the Mucaasan 
\ and lliigis who (smseiw the real kiiowlodgu 
neerlful for selecting the (toison, so us lo 
diMtiiiguisb lietweeii what is worthless and 
whttt is highest iiiuility. . . . From the 
(iniiceM (or Bajos) 1 have iindoritodl thd 
the soil in which the trees aflTortiiug the 
(Niisoii grow, for a great space round aw'iit 
(inMJiieos no grass nor any other vegetable 
growth, and that the (xiison is jm»i»erly ^ 
water or Ikjiiid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in the bark of tbcioe trees, oMing 
out os sap does from plants that onon* 
milky juioos. . . . When the lii}uid is lieiuff 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should carelessly approach it so os to let 
the liquid touen nis hands, for by such 
oonUct oil the joints bwome ^ened and 
wntimotad. For tU* i»M<m th» 
make use of long bamboos, armed wttn 
•barv Iron poliitor W«h thi* 
tbo taw wia grwt loita, md «e grt 
■Ip to aow Mo tho ooim In 
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BDoedily hardens.''— Dn. Corn. Spiolman . . . 
OK Tdii deletrrio Veneno infecUa in Macas- 
sar, et aliia Jifffnia Jnautaf' Celebes . «• 
J>uirio fxtracta. Hide jmifmiiUitur bm'ia 
nurratlo th' hoc matma Da. Audreae Cloyeri. 
In MiaviHanm Cnrtnaa^ sire hlplcemeridim 
. . , AmdnniiO Naiurue Curiuaorumy Dec. 
JI. Annus Tortius. Aiiui MUCLXXXiv., 
Noriinbeixao (ICSf)), pp. .< 1 ^ 79 . 

1701 .— “Ipo sou Hsrpo nrljor est modioori.s, 
folio piirvo, ot obscure vucnti, iiu.'io b-tm 
inalignac ol lux'ivue quulitatis, ul oruue 
vivons unibiA 8ui\ intenuiiit, unde nanuut 
in circuitu, cd umbrae distincle, plunnia 
ossium inorliioruni honiiniiui unininluiin- 
qiio vidori. Cu-cumvioinas ctiaiii pl.-iritas 
•eneoat, ot avos ui‘'itlcu<^''s mterficoro tcriint, 
SI Niuis Votuii'iu' ///«^a/, ]>Iatitam non 
invoiionut, qua icperta vita (|iudcni do- 
naiitur ot sorvantur, sod defluviiini jati- 
iintur pliimaruin. . . Hypo lac Indi 
Cam»cont's ot Sumhahst^ Ilispanis infeiiMis- 
fiimi, loiipiH, oxciinunt aruiidinoiM |>erticia, 
sagitlis inioxioundis desorviturum irronie- 
diahile vonenuin, ouiiiibus nliis alcxiphur- 
inacis .suporiuH, praeterquam stcrcoro 
huniano jirojmiato. An Arpenaolae urhor 
r(moaa, quaui Juaiilue Ccfdiea foriint, ciijus 
umbra oceidentalia inorlilera, onenbiliH 
nntidotuin '^ . . — l)e (Jnibtmlmt Arbonhtta 
Venenads, in Iferlutvam a/i((nnn</ue ♦SVo*- 
pium ill /lutufii Luzon* ... a Rovdo Patro 
Oeorgio CaniclK*, S.J. Si/fiahua ud Joanneni 
Raiiim tmiismlssna. In Appendix, p. 87, of 
Joan. Jiuii llUt. Phintarnm. Vol. 111. 
(Loudon 1701)< 

1712.— “Maxima autom colebritas radi- 
culno oiiata ost, ab eximia ilia virtuto, quam 
ttdversus toxicum MncaH.sanon.so pmosiat, 
exitialo illuti, ot vix alio remodio vincibile. 
Kst vonenum hoc huccuh Incteua et pinguis, 
qui ('ollegitur ex rocona snuciata anairo 
nuadttin, indigenes Ipu, Malaji.s Jnvnnisnue 
UpA dictA, in nbditis locis sylvanim Insulao 
Celebes . . . croscento . . . eujua genuiiium 
ot in solfl MaenssariA gorminantis succuiu, 
qui colligore suscipiunt, praoaentissimis vitae 
jiericulis se oxponaiit necoase ost. Nani ad 
qunerendam urborom loca duniis boluisijuo 
infesta penetrouda sunt, inventa voro, nisi 
eminus vulnoretur, ot ab eA jwirte, a qua 
ventus ndspirat, vol aura incurnbit, nggres- 
sores orumpento halitu subito suflfocabit. 
Quam sortem otiam exporiri dicuntur vo- 
lucres, orborem reoens vulnerntam trans- 
volantes. Collectio exitiosi liquons, morti 
ob patrata moleficin damnatis conimittitur, 
00 pneto, ut poena remittatur, si liquorem 
roportaverint . . . Sylvnra ingrediuntur 
longA instruoti orundine . . . <juain altera 
extremitate ... ex asse aouimt, ut ad 
pertundendam arhoris corticem valent. . . . 
Quam longe possunt, ab nrbore consUtuti, 
arundinis nciem arhori valide intrudunt, ot 
liquoris, ex vulnore effluentis, tnntum exci- 
piunt, quantum arundinis envo ad proximum 
usque intemodium capi potest. ... Re- 
duces, Bupplicio et omni discrimine defuncti, 
hoe vitae suae Xvrpop Regi offeniuL Ito 
narramnt mihi populares Celebani, hodie 
Maoassari dioti. Quis autem veri quioquam 
ex Aiia^ioorum ore referat, quod figmentia 


non iinplicatur . . .V'—Kaempfer, Amoen. 
Kxnt., rWm. 

17*26— “But among all sorts of trees, 
thfit occur here, or hereabouts, T know of 
none more i>ernicioua thnn the sap of 
the Macassar Poison tree * * * They soy 
that then .-iro only a few trees of this 
kind, iKseuring in the district of Tarntte 
on Celebes, and that none are employed 
except, at acortiiin time of the year when it 
!.-» ))rocuniblo, those who are eoridemnod to 
death, to ajiprouch tlic lroc.s and bring away 
the )ioison. . . . The poison must he taken 
w'lth the greatest eaie in Bamboos, into 
which it drip.s slowly from the burk of the 
trcc.s, and the persons collofted for thts 
purpose must first have thoir hands, heads, 
and all exposed parts, well woutkI raund 
with clotli.s. . . .” — ra/ca/(//i, ni. ‘218. 

1783. — "The following description of the 
Boron Upas, or Poison Tube, which grows 
in the Island of Java, and renders il ’«n- 
whole.somc by its noxious vapours, has Iw oc 
procured for the London Muyazliif, from Mr 
Hoydingor, who was employed to transl.ilu 
it from the ongin.'il DiiLch, by tJie .author, 
Mr. Foorsch, who, we are informed, is at 
present abroad, in the capacity of simgeon 
on board an English ve.sscl. . . , 

♦ * If * 4 

“‘In the year 177-1, I was stationed at 
Batavia, as irsurgoon, in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. During my 
residence there 1 received several diBerent 
accounts of the /io/<on-Upa 8 , and the violent 
elfocts of its i»olson. They all then seemod 
incredible to mo, but raised my curiosity in 
so high n degree, that I resolved to inves- 
tigate this subject thoroughly. ... 1 had 
procured a recommendation from an old 
Malayan priest to another priest, who lives 
on the nearest habitable sfiot to the treo, 
which is about fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant. The letter proved of great service 
to me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
employed by the Emperor to reside there, 
in order to preixiro for eternity the souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
tenced to approach the tree, and to procure 
the pni.son. . . . Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to d o, are the only 
persons to fetch the poison ; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving thoir lives. 

. . . I'hoy are then provided with a silver 
nr tortoise-shell box, in which they are to 
put the })oisonouB gum, and are projierly 
instructed how to proceed, while they are 
upon thoir dangerous expedition. Among 
other iMirticulars, they are alwoys told to 
attend to the direction of the wind.s ; os 
they are to go towards the tree before the 
wind, so that the effluvia from the tree are 
always blown from them. . . . They are 
afterwards sent to the liouse of the old 
priest, to which place they are commonly 
attended by thoir fnonds and relations. 
Here they generally remain some days, in 
expectation of a favourable breeze. During 
that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
their future fate by prayers and admoni- 
tions. When the hour of their departure 
arrives the priest puts them on a long 
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leather cap with two glaiwoN l)efore their | 
eyes, which coiues dowu as far ua their 
breast, and also provides them with a {siir 
of leather (tIovus. . . . 

“The worthy old ecclesiastic bus assured 
me, that duriiij^ his rosidoiieu there, for 
iijiwiirds of thirty years, ho had disuiissc'd 
above seven hiiudrod cnnnnals ni the 
manner which I have doscnlted , and that 
scjircoly two out of twenty returned,” . . . 
kr kc. — Loiulou Doc. 17SI1, pp. 

0l2-r.l7. 

The paper coiioludtH : 

“[We shall Ikj happy to communicate 
nnv nutheiitie jwijmrs nf Mr. Foor«eli t«» the 
pulidic throuy:h the l.iondon Mo^a/ine.j” 
178P.— 

“ Xo spicy niitnieif soents the vernal friiles. 

Nor towering' pl.uituin shude.s the mtildax 
valuti, 


Having; hastily picked np some va^ue in- 
fortiiiition regarding the Oopu, ho carried 
It to Kuro}io, whore his notes were arranged, 
dtuilitless by H dilTorent hand, in such a 
form a** by their plausibility and uppoaruiice 
of tnith, to Ikj geiiemlly credited. . . . Hut 
’ though the account just mentioned . . . has 
Ihioii demonstrated i4i an extravngunt 
I forgery, the cxislciico of a tree in Jai i. 
from whose sap a |h>isoii is i>re|iari*ii, ofpul 
in fatality, when tbn>wn into the eircul.i- 
I tion, to the strcaige-it animal f>ui<wjris hitherto 
known, is a fact ‘ ~ JJorsfi' hi, in Hatarmn 
Tnius. \«»1. Ml. art. x. pp. 2 1. 

1^22. --“The Liw of .Tuva,” n I’lay . . . 
.Vo #o Ktirla .'>iiru. und a de.H(*luto 'I’mct 
III the Island of .btiii. 

“ .\et I. Sc. 2, 

Liujtt^ror. The I'.unim's laws, which cannot 


No step retreating, on the sand impress’d, 
Invites the vi.>.it of a second guest ; 

Fierce in dread silence on the blaste«l 


Ih* re|*eale(l, 

Had not unforeed mo to pronounce your 
death, 


heath 

Fell Upas •’Its, the Hjalrn Tree t»f <leath ; 

Lo ! from one resit, the uiiveiioiu'd soil 
)>cloW’, 

A tbouvind vegetative serpents gixtw 
...” ett!. 

Zhirtnn, Loi'ff of thr l^laaU ; in Thr 
llotoHn; iJanlfu, I*t. II. 

180S. — “ A'e/ar nicr /« rohon UpM on 
/tr6rc d Hoison ; KxtrnU d’ua Voffugt tntdU 
dant VlnUntttr de Vile d* Jain^ par L. A. 
Desctuiinps, D.M.P., Vok r/c# rumjHtfpions du 
Voytig^ du Otutral d' hiitrenigteaux. 

“("’est ail fond des sombre foists de I’ilo 
de Java quo lu nature a oach<! lo pahvn 
npu, I'arbro le plus dangereux du rhgne 
v^^tal, |iour le poiwia martel qu'il renfenne, 
ot plus oeUdire encore pur lee fables doni on 
I’a rendu le mi jet, . . — A una/es de* 

Voyoffei^ i. 6P. 

1810.^** poison famoux dont sc servent 
los Indions de I’ArchiiK)] dos Molw/ue*, ot 
des lies do la Sonde, connu sous Je norn 
d'lpoetnpu, a interesa<: plus <pie tous lus 
aiitros la curiosity dos kun«|i^<ms, |iareo 
quo les relations (^u’on en a doiin^ ont 6i6 
exa^r^ et occompngmSos de co mer* 
▼eilleux dont los peuplen do I'lnde aiinent 
A omer lours narrations. . . V'—Letu:hrnault 
de la Tmr. in M^niuiro sur le Htrychuos 
Tieute et /^Antiaris toxicaria, jdantes ivn/- 
mnue* de Vile de Java. ... In A»naJf*d» 
Mueeum d'ffUtoire NatvreUe^ Tom. XVIibmo, 
p. 459. 

1813.— The literary and Mientiflo world 
has in few inetanoee been more ■ growily 
impoead upon than in the aooount of the 
PAan Upai, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this foigery still remains a myst^. 
Poereob, who put his name to the publica- 
tion, oertainiy was ... a eoegeon in the 
Dntah Eaet India Oompaoy'c eerrioa about 
the time. ... 1 have been led to suppoee 
that hie Utmnery ablUtiee wmne ee meeo ae 
Us ooQtanpt for tmth mm oonmimMiteb 


] One chance, indeed, a slender one, for life, 

I All cniniunlH may ciaiiii. 

thobiitHi. A\e, I have hoard 
i)f this your cruel men’V ; — ’tis to seek 
That tree erf Java, whiclh, for iiiaiiv a mile 
Sheds fiesiilenoe ; — for whore the T^pas grow s 
It biastM all vegetation with its own ; 

And, from its doMrt coiifmus, e’en tlio'.e 
brutes 

That haunt the desert mast shrink ofT, and 
tremble. 

Tiionco if, bj mimelo, a man condemned 
Bring you the isuson that the tree oxuden, 

In which you aip your arrows for the war, 
Ho gams n fiardon, - and the jiolHicd wretch 
Win* scu|>ed the Upu, has esenpod the 
tyrant. " 

• • * • » 
“Act II. Sc. 4. 

Pntyitoee, Finely dismal and romanlic, 
tbev Hjiy, for many miles round the UpAO •’ 
nothing but iMii^'med air, mountains, and 
melancholy. A charming country for 
making Alcins and A'ofa ftenesf*' 


“Act 111. So. 1. 

J’enffoon, . . . 'lliat's the Divine, I ■>M'* 
iioso, who starts the ixxir prisoueie, for the 
laMt stage to the Upus UOO ; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Revereooo! llienis 
no people in the parish, but, I believe, you 
are the recUir ? 

“The reverend Mister Ornnga 
U.C.J.— The UpM Clergyman of Java. 

Oeorj^ (Mmah the Yoanffer. 


fl844.-“We Unded in the Rajah's boat 
at the watering plaoe, near the upas tree. 
. . ."—Here follows an Interesting aooouut 
by Mr Adams, in wbioh be deecnbrn bow 


* the mate, a poweiiful pereon and of 
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18G8. — “The Church of Ireland offers to 
IJH, indeed, a groat question, but even that 
(|uesti<m is but one of a group of quostioiif. 
There is the Church of Irolaiub there is the 
Iiiiul of lu-laiid, there is the edneatiou 
of Ireland . . . they are all so many 
branches from one trunk, and that trunk 
is tlio Tree of what is cullcsd Protestant 
nsfcndaney. . . . We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of asecudanoy, 
which, though it has heeii rrijiph'fl and 
curtailed l<y f'ornicr measures, yet fttiH must 
}»€ allowed to exist; it is still there like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land as far as its shadow can extend , 
it IS still there, geiitlenu'ii, and now at 
length lilt- dav lias coiue when, as wo hope, 
the a\e Ivis het ii laid to the root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its huso. . . .’’--Ml. ClADSTONE’s Spetih 
id Witjau^ Oct. 2.'i. In this ([notation the 
orator nidicales the Upas tree without 
naming it. 'J'ho name was supi>hod by some 
Ooinmentators refening to this ludieulum at 
a later date : 

1875. — “It was perfectly eertnin that a 
man who |ios.sessed a groat deal of imagina- 
tion miglu if ho stayed out suflieieiitly 
long at night, .staring at a .small star, per- 
RiUide hinuself next mormiif^ that ho hud 
aeon a great comet ; un(| it wA.s e(|ually 
certain tlint such a man, if he stared long 
enough nt a bush, might persuade himself 
that ho hud seen h branoh of the Upas Tree.” 
— Siujech of Lord Edmond Fjtzmaubick on 
the ‘2nd reading of the University Education 
(Iroland) Pill, March 3. 

,, “ Jt was to regain office, to satisfy 

the Irish irroconoilubles, to secure the 
Fojk ’s br/i.sa band, and not to pursue ‘tho 
glorious traditions of English Liberalism,’ 
that Mr Gladstone struck his two blows at 
tho Upas tree.”— Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Fori. Rev. Sept. pji. 289-90. 

1876. —“. . . tho Upas-tree superstition.” 
— ContfV'p. Jlev, May. 

1880. -“Lord Crichton, M.P. ... last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at pre.seut . . . 
what was this conspiracy which, like the 
Upas-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it ? . . ." — In Rt. James' » 
Gazette.^ Nov. 11, p. 7. 

1886. — “ The dread Upas dropped its 

“Beneath tho shadv canopy of this tall 
fig no native will, if he knows it, dare to 
rest, nor will he pass between its stem and 
tho wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found darine[ enough to cut it 
down, on immense specimen, which had 
long Men a nuisance to the proprietor on 
aoMunt of the lightning every now and 
then striking^ off, to the damaae of the 
shfiibs below, lane branches, which none 
of hie lervanto oonid be induom to nmoTe. 
One day, having been pitchforked togefliier 


and burned, they were considered disposed 
of: but next morning the whole of his 
laluiiirers awoke, to their intense alarm, 
fitllK’tcd with a painful eruption. ... It 
was then rcmeinborod that the smoko of the 
burning blanches had boon blown by the 
wind tliroiqrh the village. ...” (Two China- 
men wore engaged U) cut down and remove 
the tree, and did not .suffer , it was ascer- 
tained that they bud smeared their bodies 
With coco-nut oil.)— //. O. Forbes, A A"atu- 
I rohst's M'foitic’; 112-113. 

I (Mr. liont {Sotifhvrti- 72, 89) tells 

a ..imilar stoiy about the collection of fronk- 
mceiise, and sukfgosts that it was ba.sed on 
the custom of employing slaves in this work, 
.and on an interpretation of tho name Hudri- 
luaut, said to mean ‘valley of death.'] 

UPPEB BOGEB, «. This happy 
cx.aniple of the Hol»son-Jolmou dialect 
occurs in a loiter dated 17.')5, from 
Oa]>t. Jackson at Syrian in Biirniii, 
whicli is git on in D.'ilry Hilda’s Oiivutnl 
livpertorji, i. J92. It is a norriqiLioii 
of tlie SKL. yuvd-riljn, ‘young King,' 
the, Caesar or JIeir-A])T)areut, ii title 
borrowe/J from ancient India hy most 
of the Indo-Cliinese monarchies, and 
whicli we generally render in Siam m 
the ‘ Second King.' 

tJBZ, UBZEE, and vulmrly 
UBJEE, 8. 'arf and ^ar«, 

from Ar. 'icrf, the latter a word having 
an extraordinary variety of uses even 
for Arabic. A petition or humble 
representation either oral or in writing ; 
the technical term for a request from 
an inferior to a 8U])erior ; ‘a sifflication' 
as one of Sir Walter Scott's characters 
calls it. A more elaborate form is 
Wz-ddshtj ‘ iiicinorializing.’ This is 
used in a very barbarous form of 
Hobson- Jobson below. 

1606.— “Every day J went to the Court, 
and in every eighteen or twentie dayes I 
put up An or Petitions, and still he put mee 
off with good words. . . ."—John Milden- 
tuaff., in P'urckas, i. (Bk. iii.) 11.'). 

[1614.— “Until Mocrob Chan’s enedaoh 
or letter came to that purpose it would not 
be granted.” — Foster^ LeUns, ii. 178. In 
p. 179 “By whom I ened unto the King 
again.” 

[1687.— “Tlie andert with the Estimauaa 
finmOs, ‘humble representation’) oonoem- 
ing your twelve articles. . . .’’—In Pafo, 
Hedge*' Diary, Hak. Soc. II. Ixx. 

[1688,— “ Capt. Haddock desiered the 
Agent would write bisandMt in anewer to 
the Nabob’s Perwanna (Pnrwaima).”— iMcL 
II. Ixxziii.] 

1690.—“ We think you should Uifdiaflt 
the Nabob to writt pnrpoeely Mr re- 
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loasni^ of C’hnrics Kin^, it may Induce him 
txi put a prent Value on him.” — Ixjtt-er from 
Factory at Chuttanutto to Mr. Vfutrlr» 
at Hiillnaorc, d. Nuvoiiil>er 5 (MiS. in India 
Office). 

1782. — ‘‘Monsr. do Chemaiit refufics to 
write to Hydor l>y urztHutht (read arzdaflht), 
and want.** to corro'^fMiml with him in the 
sumo manner n.s Mons. Diiplev did with 
Chanda Salnh ; but the NiUKib refuses to 
receive any lettt<r th.nt i" not in the stile nf an 
arsee or petition.”— June 22. 

c. 178.'>. — , . they (the tr.K»j»v) con- 
stiintly applied to mir culmiel. who fur 
pro'*entinp nn arzee to tin* King, and 
irrttinp him to sipn it foi the of an 

.iffount of f»0 lack'*, is saul to l.a\e rfceiied 
SIX lacks as a n-ward. . . .” — f /.,/<, 

L»h of ('fur, ill. lio. 

1809. — In the iiiornni*' ... 1 wi- met 
l»v a miiiistei of the ll.ij.ih i>f lUirne--. 
Ujanng an arjee fi'om hi'ini-tei tome. . . 

yV. Vnftiitui, 1 101. 

lM7.-'''The (loM'riK^r s:n>| tin N.^iob’- 
Vakeel in the Axzee .i!r. .idy tpioted, direi led 
me to forward to the iireHOtice that it was hia 
wish, that your IfighnoxH would write a letter 
to him.” — Miff's Ilisi. iv. 4.‘W 

USHBUFEE Sd ASHBAFEC. 
USPUK,>i. MiikI. nnfuik. ‘Ahninl- 

.sjiike,’ corr. of I In* Knplisli. Tins was 
tilt* form ill use in ihe ('anal Defiait- 
ineiii, N.W.P. lioeiiuek pives tin* Sea 
toriii aa hanspeek. 

rUZBEO, ii.ji. One <if tile modern 
trines of the TnrkiNli race. “ I’/bep 
IS a not an ethnological de- 

iiomiinition, oriLdnating fioni U/lmg 
Khun of the Ooldeii Horde (1312-13*40). 
It w’us iiHiid to distiiigui.sh the fol lowers 
of Shailifuii Khfui (16th ceiiturv) from 
his antagoniMts, and became liiuilly the 
name of the ruling Turks in the 
khaniitesaHojijxiscd to the Sails, Tajiks, 
and such Turks a.s entered those region.s 
at a later data . . (Enrycl. Jirif. 
J)tli ed. xxiii. 661). Olliers give the 
derivation from tm, ‘self,’ bek, ‘a ruler,’ 
in the sense of indeiiendeiit. {HchityUr, 
Turkidan, i. 106, Favebenjj SketcJicis of 
C. Anttf 301). 

[c. 1330.— “But other two ompireM of the 
Tartars . . . that which was formerly of 
Oathay, but now is Olbat, which is culled 
Gataoria. . . ^Friar Jordutius, 54, 

[1616. — “He . . . intendoth the ounquest 
of the ViMquM, a nation between Saniar- 
chand and here .” — Sir T. Roe^ i. 113, Hak. 
Hoc. 

[c. 1660.—“ There are probably no people 
more nArrow-minded, sordid or anofeociyi 


than the Usbec Tartars.” — /hra/-;, cd. 

' CoHttahfr, 120 . 

[1727.— “The Uapecks cutred the iVu- 
vincos J/fMf //»>/ and )rsif. . . .” — A. II<<m,ftn,i, 
I ed. 1744, 1 . 108. 

(IIKK).— “ Uz-beg nivalr> (‘thorn House 
I bugS.'nsihc BntiMh -uldicrs jit It iWiil I'mdi 
I callmi tlicni ). ” — Sn Ji. Wurfmrfini, I'.njftt" i 

I Yfitrs lit M" h'hylxj', Id,"* J 
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fVACCA.VAKEA NByiS.-. ,\i 

trah It'll, ‘nil cMMit, in-w - ' . infit 'ifi- 

iiiiil\ ‘a in*\\ s-\\ ntci.’ 'J’li''se aim.n.^ 

the Mughnls wcir :i •'ort <d ii-gmtMm 
• •I iciiii iuIm.iik 1*1 ]. ltd' t li*‘\ luN.niii' 

spirs wh'» well* si'iit into the ju'oviii' 
to supply iiitoijh.it loll to the (enli.i] 
(lovd'iniMiit, 

fc. l.V.m. — “ Ji'i/i'/ntiiiiu f'lftiirfiiiff tf ‘ 
Waqi'ahnawis. Keeping n-euiiU im 
c\n’lh*nt thing fur u g»arrmm*iit. . . . Ilo 
M»ijcsi\ hii" /ip|«»iiit<*d fourteen /cal^*u^. c\ 
piTiciK ed, and Miipartial clurlvi. . . - .li-. 

i. 2:>s, 

[c. Itid'J '-‘'It H trill* that the (iroil 
Mogul M’lidh a Vakea nevis i<* the vannu- 

provinces; that in piTsoiis v\hiiNe business it 
is to eonitiniiiieiitc every event that tnkt' 
place.”- iUrnn^r, ed. Omslnfifr, 2111, 

[1073. - “ . . . Potii (ii I'lindit Vocanovice 
or Piiblii-k hitclligoiicor, . , H(i. 

{lti.87. — “ Nothing npiHiuriug iii the Vacca 
<»r nnyotlier loitterH iintill of late conceriimg 
thuHc broils. "—In Urd’ji» IHaiii, M. 

Ixiii.J 

VACCINATION. ^aeeine U.r 

first imported into Boiidiay viA Jhissoi.i 
III 1H02. “Since then,” says Jl. Drinii- 
niond, “the linli.sli GnvernnienlH in 
Asia have taken great iiaiiiH to presiuvc 
and diH'use tliis niihi instruinont ot 
aalvat.ion.” [Also see Forhen^ Or. Mem. 
2iid cd. ii. 374.] 

VAISHNAVA, mlj. Relating 1“ 
ViHlinii ; ajiplicd to the Btu-taries who 
especially worshi]) liim. In Bengfdi 
the term is converted into Boinhiuxh. 

1672. — “ . . . also Nome hold Wistnao fni' 
the supreme god, and therefore ore termed 

WlilBonwaei. 

[1816.— “Many choose Vishnoo for their 
guardian deity. Those persons are railed 
VolibilQTlit.''^— ircwid, y/tndooi, 2nd ed* 

ii. 13. 
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VAKEEL, s. An attorney ; an 
ttuthoriaed reprcBeiitalive. Arab, wtikll. 

fc-. lt{:J0.~“A Scribe, Vikeel/’-Prrjrma 

<//oAs. in Sir T. flnhni^ ed. lt>77, p. 31G.1 

1082.— “If Mr. Charnofk had taken tlx* 
piunoK present ihesi* 2 Porwannas {Pur- 
wanna.) hiniMulf, 'ti.s })rol)al)]c, with u hinall 
j»ii’sont. he iniphl htivu ])i emailed with IJiil- 
ch.iud t(i have our poijd'. fiord. However, 
iit ihis r:i(c any pitifull Vekeel is asuood t«i 
.lot >*■ ( 'oin]t:iiiy’s SorMoc as hiiii.-.olf. - 
JJ'di/m, Jhiirif, Doc. 7 , [H.’dv. Soc i fil]. 

1108;{.— . . :i copy W' hereof y urVackel 
Janie.s Price hrou^rht you from Itiicea." In 
Vi'le, ibid, II. .will.) 

IdPl. — .\(iri iiibi I 1'. Kt,rirri\ M :i Pat- I 
tamar or <' uim, Ikmh itui* Fakeel, or 
Solliciloi .it t'oujl. . . — ()iim/(i‘ii, ll.'.. 

1811.— “The llajo has ,s(>nt ti\o Vakeels 
<*r amliiiasarhirs to meot mo heic. . . 

Ld. Mndn m Jnd ti. 2t)8. 

c. 1HI7._ “ If \\ 4 . i.|, nild Pourt 1 sufiiio-ic 1 
iiiiisi I'lnplcy .1 Vehicle." 1 jett(*i tioiii an 
European suhorfliniilo to one ot tin* present 
* writ(‘T>. 

VABELLA, H. i.s a loriii con- 

stantly ai>]dR‘(l liy llu* old Portuouc.sf 
wnteT’H fo the iia^nida.s of Inflo-t’JiJna 
and China. Of onk'ni wc lifite no 
jiositivf evidence. 'Pbe ino.st ]nobable 
t‘tyrriolo ^7 i.s llmt it is tlie Maltiy 
bdnlhkl or hrahUf, Hn ^^'llkin.son^^ 
l)ict. hth'lidla]^ ‘an idol.’ An idol 
leinple is r/luKih-hardhld, *a lioii.se of 
idols/ but hdnlhla aloin nmy liave 
been used ellijitically by Ibe Malays 
or misnndei’sLood by the. Portu^nese. 
■\Ve have an analogy in the double 
iHc of ‘pdgoild for Uiinple and idol. 

l.’iSri. — “Their toinplca urc very large 
oditieos, richly wrought, whicli they will 
ValeraSi and which eo.st a groat deal. ...” 

— Jrnnoi^ of China in a Joauit’a Letter a p- 
leudod to Er. A loan'z II. of Elh iopia, trans- 
atod by Mr. Major in his Introd. to Mendoza, 
Hak. Soc. 1. xlvni. 

1569. — “(Iran ijuaniitk sc n« conMuma 
ancora in quel Regno nolle lor Varelle, cho 
souo pli Huo’ fMigodi, de' quail ve n’is gran 
quantity di grandi e di jiicciolo, e sotjo 
alcuno montagnuole fatte a mano, a giuna 
d'vn pan di /-uccaro, o ulcune d’easo alte 
4 ]iianti il campanile di S. Marco di Vonetia 
... si oonsuma in quoste istesso yarelle 
anco gran quantity di oro di foglia. , . — 

(Jet. Fedurici, in Hamimo, iii. 895 ; [in Hakl, 
ii. 368.] 

1588. — . . nauigammo fin la mattina, 
€he ci trouammo alia ^ra giiisto di Negrais, 
cheoosi si chiama In lorlinguoggio il Porto, che 
va in Pegu, oue discoprimmo a banaa sinistra 
del riuo vn pAgodo, ouer yarella tutta 
dorata, la quale si scopre di lontano da’ 
vasoelli, che vengono d'alto mare, et mas* 
aime quando il Sol percote in quell’ oro, ohe 


la fh risplcndere all’ intfinio. . . "—(Jatmaro 
Halhi, t. 92.* 

1587.— “ They consume in these Varellaea 
great quautitio of Ooldo ; for that they be 
all gilded iiloft. "—I'dr/i, ill 7/tt/V. ii. 893 ; 
( and scf quotation from '^anic under DAOON]* 

1614.- “ So also the} liave many Varelaa, 
which lire inoniistories in which dwell their 
re/,piosos, and some of iheHc are very sump- 
Inoiis, with their ro(»fM and junnacles all 
gilded."- Contu. VI. \n. t). 

More than one jirouuuciil gcogrnphicul 
fi ature oil till co:i,-.l-iiiivigation to China 
was known by till" name. Thus in Lin- 
scholon’s description of the route from Ma- 
lacca lo Macao, he iijontioiii ;it the ontraiiee 
to the ‘Str.iits of Sincniuira,’ a rock having 
tlie appearance of »m obeh"k, called the 
Varella dr/ (^hnm ; and again, on the 
i“i'.lorn coast ol (ihiunjia, or Coehin China, 
wo have frequent notice of a point (w'ith a 
river also) ndlod that of the Varella. Thiw 
in i*int.o : 

1510. — “'riio Kriday follow’ing wc hniiid 
ourselves ju.st against n River called by the 
inhabit.inis of tlu' Country Ttnaroren, ami 
bv ns (the) Varella.” — Dmto (in (hn/on), 
p: 48. 

This S’arolla of Champa is also inontioiicd 
by Linschoten : 

1598. — “. . . from thi,s thirde jioint to 
the Varella tl a c >a.st tiirneih Nortli. . . . 
This Varella i.s a liigh hill reaching into the 
Seu, and above on tlio tiqipo it liath u vono 
high .stonie roclv, like a tower or jailer, which 
may be soon far oil', therefore it in by the 
Pokiiifjidlcs (sailed Varella."— p. 842. 

VEDAS, 'flu" Saeml Books of t.bn 
Bmlnnuns, Vrda being ‘knowledge.’ 
Of Mie.st; book.s tliere are nominal Iv 
four, viz. llu* linj, Yajur, Sdma and 
Atharvn Vedas. 

The earliest, direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas ajipearH lo be in the book called 
De Trinns Impostoributs, said to have 
lieen printed in 1698, in which they 
are ineiitioned.t Possibly this know- 

* CoiiijMU’K UiIh vivid deHoriptlon with a ruoderu 
notice or the wirao pagoda : 

IS'i'i. “This meridian range ... 700 mllon 
from ita origin in the Naga wllda . . . Hinks in 
ilie Niia hiinl by Megraifl, llD last bluff crowned 
by the golden Pagoda of Modalii, glnaming far 
to Biaw’unl, a liurmeMO Bunlum."— rid«, MitHon 
to Am, 27'J. There In a hiduU view of It in 
tlilH work, 

t Bu wrote A. 11. I cannot And the book in 
the B. MiiHeum Library.— K. fA bibllogratihical 
account of this book will be found in “24Tmtti 
dea Troit {mvoateura, tl pricitli d'une notice jtkiUh 
logitpie €t biUiographiqw jnr Philomnute Junior 
(i.e. Dniiiot), Parle and Brutwele, 1807. Also fMe 
7 Ber. S. d. Q. viii. 448 aeqq. . 0 Ber. ix. 65. The 
iioeeage about the Vedaa deems tolie the following : 
“ Et Bectarli idturum, ut et Vedae et Braohmon- 
orum ante MCCX? retro Mcula obstant ooUactanea, 
lit do BinenHibufl nil dicam. Tu, qul In angulo 
EuroiMiehlcdellteHcii.iHtanefflegis, negM: quam 
bene vldeaa ipae. Badem flwUitato enlm Utt tua 
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ledge came tlirougli the Amhs. Though 
tlnis we do not trace bjuk any dim*t 
allusion to the Vedas iii Kuro|H'aii 
Ixiokfi, beyond the ywir 1 (5(X) or t liert^- 
nlxilits, there st^eiiis g(MKl iv^Lsoii to 
believe that the Jesuit iiiissionaries ' 
had information on tlu* buliject at u ' 
much eiirlier date. St. Fruiuis Xavier ; 
liad freiinent dis<’us.'^ions witli Brah- 
mans, and o]u* Went .so tar as |o 
comimmi<‘ate to him the mavtru ‘Wi/a 
hindruyaiiamiiniih.’‘ In irioi) a learned 
Brahman at (ioa was convert tsl bx 
Father Belclnor C’anieyro, and bai»ti/.ed 
by the name (jf Manuel. He afierwaid^ 
(with the Viceroy’s siuiction I) went b\ 
night and robbed a Jhviliman on the 
mainland uho had <-< Elected niaiix 
MSS., and jirchcnted tlie sjkuI tlie 
Fathers, XMib great s.ii isfact um to 
liimsidf and them (Sea«», Orimt. Con- 
quint. i. 151-2). 

It is ]irobable that the information 
concerning the Hindu teligion and 
flacrt*d ImmjLs vhidi \\<is attained even 
ill Etiroja^ by the end of the Hith 
century wn.s greate r than is coihitionK 
8UpiK)»i<l, and greater than what we 
find in |innt xx(»uld warrant ns to as- 
sume. A <|Uotation from San Bomaii 
ladow illii.strate.s I hi" in a general way. 
And in a const nut ion of (Gregory 
XV. dabd Januart JH, HJ23, there i" 
mention of ril«*s called Uaitarrn and 
Tamfie, whn h doubt le.ss rejiresent the 
Vedic names Aitnnya and Tdmjya 
(mu; S(/rhert^ i. 39). Bm eiia's aliuMioii 
Ixlow Ut the “four jiarts” of Hindu 
d'a-trine inuMt have reference l#> the 
Ve^husand his inforiiiation iiiuat have 
come from reports and Ietu*r«, us he 
never wus in India. In coursi* of time., 
however, what had betui known mhuiis 
to liave Ifeeii forgotten, and even 
Halhed (177fi) amid wriU* alaiut ‘ Ih'ids 
of the Bhaster ! ' (m; Codn^ p. xiii.). 
Tliia allows that though he ajieaks also 
of the ^Foiir Htdda’ (p. xxxi.) he had 
no jir«i<;ijMt k now* hxlge. 

In several of the earlier qiiolatiuns 
of the word it wdll U* seen that the 
form ijif»d is Vidam or Veuiam. Tliia 
w the Tamil form. And it laicaine 
prevalent during the 18th century in 
France from Voltaire's having G<m- 

iMViTit Bt auid non ntnumkifUB wp w i w w t 
sd roaviMWiom orbta Ineolas, si aumattiD m 
U eorpumki im» oondltuai si imfsitltiUB tenani' 

S M Tsurf ohHU tntNMritiun. m rwum fwliM 
udiiMitUs «ji DrtorlMw IIL Vado* Jlbrli eon* 
•teswit. tiM InvidtNi allqiiki Dmiwb ailwi Ink 
U l. iifMMniliiaitMfinataf ■Mstl''! 


Btituted himself the advocate of n 
Sanskrit Poem, called by hiin VKmur 
Vtdiiui^ iiiul wdiifli had its origin in 
S. India. This was in reality an nnita- 
liun of an Indian Purdnn^ cumposed 
by some ini.s.siunarv in the I7lh 
century (jiroUibly by H. de’ Nobili), to 
inlnKluce (’hristiun doctrines; bur 
Voltaire snpjio.'^ed it to be really an 
ancient Indian bocik. Its real cliaract* i 
wa** first c.\]ilaiiied by Soiiiierat (s**- 
the Kssiv 1»> I*. W. Kills, in li - 
M.). 'J'ln* first lufornmtion regarding 
tile real Veda.s wa.s given by (VdelwcMil.- 
ill IHO.') (An. JifK. Mil.) Orme ami 
some iiutbor.s of the IHth and eailv 
]»art of tlie IfMli century write 
wliicli r<‘j»i*esenfs the X. Indian \<‘i- 
iiacular form Jttd. Both forms 
and r/dnitt^ ate known i(» Fleur\,ji‘> 
we H<‘e below. 

On ibe subject (*f the Vedas, s.i 
fl'tftrj'n ]liiit. of Indiiin M"> 

A! tdh r\ A )t( Sanxknt Lit., irhi'rtiis 
(Jritutol iiud l.imjHintiv Stndirn, \i>l i 
[an<l Mavdoutll H }iiiit. of Sfinnhii* L>! , 
]»p. 29 itfqy.] 

C. ir»lK), — “ Thf llmhvnun. Tliesc Iroi' 
proiH.*rl\ Hix cbitiuM. 1, The “tutlN "t tin* 
Beaei.' ~d '/'•’M, b> fJliultrit,, n , [••'1. 
Jariftt, in. ll.'ij. 

,, I'hiloIoffistH nri) eonsniat1\ cti 
U) tmtiKluting Hindi, Hreek, /Vi.tini, 
and I'ersiun lMN)kN . . . Htijl niruliini ef 
Surliiiid translutud into PerHian iJie .ti' tuoUm 
b r. Adiurra Veda) wtnoh, neexirding 1" tl‘« 
IfinddH i« one of the four divine IhmiI 
JInd. tiy JiUtt'hmatiH, i. 1U4 1U5, 

1»M)0. — ** . . . (’ohata e»t» d<»uiniui 'lo 

(iiuitro mrt«N. . . — Lwruu 1’. '/f 

rranr. Anvirr, 

1602. — “ Thow l«ok* ere diraJcff int<v 
InxIivn, hmlm, and joiubt ; and their 
tiona are certain liouka which ihi'} 
Vedioe, which are divided four |•arl". 
—CoMto, V. vi. A 

ia08.-“Tien«n mueboe libiw. dc 
oraita v Moriutura, todon Ilennt* do aguor*'^ > 
euperettdoneii, y de ail fabuJae ndiculu" ifue 
MO nut evangeUoN. . . . Todo es to 
nin fundameuto, quo algiiuos fii»r(»s » 
llogado a PortO|ral» quo ee hari trayd*) ue 
India, y ban venido algunoe Inguos 
omiverneroD k la Kb.'*— iSmi Eomau, ■ 

ia India OnmiaL 47* , 

l«l.-‘'71i» or tl» « 

bouk o( tho U*. h»tli hwM 

0. 16«7.-“ Tlioj ooy «!>«> 
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bad, the Hccond Xitffitr-hidt tho third Jtet- 
bod, the fourth Ntwwt-bed."— iierw/rj- E.T. 
104; |od. Co-uMtiihh, 3261. 

1672. — “ Cou 1 man rl a primieram g ntc il Veda 
(cho tut to il londamento ddla loro fcdo) 
I’adonitioni. de^li Jdoli."— Vtni'mztt,'6\o 
,, ‘*T>ioM(‘ vier 'J'hiiilo ihro.s Vedam 

Oder Gonet/hiu*lis wrrdeu gonant liogtjo 
Vedam, Jmhno Vedam, Siom, Vedam. und 
Tumiraiin Yedam. . . 

1H8W— “]I rc.^tc' nim'iitcn.uit a t Miininuj 
Hur quelle^, ])^eu^G.-t It>s Siarnoi'^ njouient f »i 
Jt lour Uuli, It'S ImliGiis a lour Beth ou 
Vedam, Igh Musnlmaus a lour AU-oran." — 
Efrttrg, lu Lfff. Kihj. x\v. 6.0. 

1726. — “ Aliovf ,ill it v(>iild he a maitor 
of general utihtv io lin CoiiKt that .some 
more ehn]»lain.v , ■'In mid he inaintaiiierl there 
for the w»lo jhii jkj'^g of stiidjing the S.ms 
kritK tongue (f// Soii.sArif.w (inif), tho head 
und mother longue of lno‘^t e.astcriilunguago.s, 
und oneo for all to innko n tr.nslntiou of tho 
Vedam, or Ij'wbook of the Hoatheii (which 
i'* litllowod not ( .il^ h} I ho Heathen on thn 
Gonst, hut aho, iti whole or iu jiart, lu 
Goyloi), Mnluhai. Hengal, Suiat, and other 
neighbouring Kingdom.s), and thereby to 
give such pjoachuiN further fucihfios for the 
more powerful oon>iction of the Hentlu-n 
here and etsewhore, on their ow'ii ground, 
and for tho diHclo.sury of many my.steric.s 
und other inatler.s, with which we aio now' 
unnequainted. . . . Tina linwboiik <»f the 
Ileuthon, culled tho Vedam, hud in tho 
very old times 4 piu t.s, though one ot these 
is now lost. . . . 'I’hese jnirts were luiiuod 
/{(if/go Vedam, Snfura or Jmnnr Vedam, 
Vedam, und Taratrana or Addnmmna 
Vedam.” — Vulmftjn^ lieurUjL Jit'.Hcht yt !ng 
van Choriiniandf'f, in Ida Ea^t lndl<% v. pp. 
72-73. 

1745. — “lie commen^aia k doutor si nous 
n'avions point <5t<; trom^s par coux qui nous 
avoieiit aonii5 rex])1ication de ccs c^rdnionica 

J [U’il8 UOU.S flvoieiit assurds 6tro trhs-con- 
orines k leur Vedam, e’est it dire uu lavre 
de lour loi.” — Norbert, lii. 132. 

c. 1760. — “ Vedam-S.m. Sat. !<upent. 
C’eat un livre pour qui les Bramos ou 
Nations idolAtros do I’lndostan ont la plus 
grande vdndration . . . en offet, on assure 
que le Vedam eat dorit dans uno languo 
beeuconp plus anujeune que lo Sanfh'H, qui 
eat la langue savauto, couuue des bramiuos. 
Le mot vedam aigmfie science.”— yiV«'v/o- 
pidity izx. 82. ITii-s information w-ns taken 
from a letter by Fhro Calmette, S.J. (see 
IaU. JSdif,), who anticifiated Max Muller’s 
ohronologioal system of Vedic literature, in 
hie statement that some parts of the Vtda 
ere at least 600 years later than others. 

17(55.—“ If we compare the CTeat purity 
and chaste manners of the Bbastah (Bhaster), 
with the great absurdities and impurities of 
tbe Vledain, we need not hesitate to pro- 
Bounoe the latter a corruption of the former.” 
W. 1. Holwdlt Interesting Hist. Events, be.. 
Ibid ed. i. 12. This gentleman also talks of 
the and the Vledom in the same 

Hue without a notion that the word was the 
OMiiefaeeM. Pt.ii. 16, 1767). 


c. 1770. — “Tho Brnmin, bursting into tears, 
I prcjinised to pardon him on condition that ho 
' Nlmuld Rwenr never lo translate the Bedae 
or sjK-red volumo.s. . . . From the Ganges t(» 
' Ihc Indus the Vedam is univeruftlly received 
I u*- Uio hiuiV tb.it contiiiiis tlio principles of 
! religion.” /.'////y/rtZ, ti. 1777, i. 41-42. 

I c. 1774. — “Si credo jKii coiiio infallibile 
! cho dill quattro Muldottc Bed, cho in Malu- 
i h.'ir chianiano Vedam, liriiniuh nicdesiino no 
rcfiriiv-se .sei !<ustmh, cio?- scieri/sc.” — J)ella 
I Tniiina, 102. 

1 1 77. — " I'Ik' w'ord VSd, or V6d&, signiho.s 
Knowledge or Science Tlie .sacred writings 
ot tilt* Hindoos are .so distinguished, of which 
tlierc lire four books.”— C'. H'l/'/.'i/i.v, in hiu 
lim>jn1drs, 208 

1778. Tho natives of Bengal derivo 
th<‘ir religion from n Code called tho Shas- 
ter, which they u.ssort to be the genuine 
scripture of Hriimnh, in jireferenco to tho 
Vedam.”— (hw/r , cd. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778.- 

“ Ein mdisoher Briihmun, goboron auf di r 
Fliir, 

Dcr nichts gclescn als don Weda dor 
Nutur, " 

W'lixhfit dn' Jintmanev, i. 1. 

1782.— “. . . Jiour lc.s rendro (les Pmira- 
non.*) plu« nuthontjquo.s, i1h ftjouH*ront qu’ils 
<^toiont tiiAs dll V4dam ; co ipio n’<?toit pus 
facile i\ verifier, iiuisquo dtqiuw trbs long- 
toms les V^dunib no sunt plus counus.”- ■ 
ySoM/oraZ, ii. 21. 

178D.— 

“ Then Edmund begg’d his Rev’rond Master 

T'lnstruct hmi in the Hv/y Bhaster. 

No sooner does the Scholar ask, 

Than Gnoniaham begins the task, 

Without a book he glibly roads 

Four of his ow’n invented BedeB.” 

Simpkhi the AVrowd, 146. 

1791.— “Toutc verity . . . est renferm4o 
dans los quntre betbs.”— Pierre, Chau- 
miire Ivdtenve. 

1794-97.—“. . . or Hindoo Vedai taught.” 

ParauiU of Literature, 6th ed. 369. 

VEDDAS, ii.p. An aboriginal — or 
at least a forest — people of Ceylon. 
The word is said to mean ‘hunters,* 
[Tam. vedu, ‘hunting’]. 

167B. — “Tho Weddas (who call toem- 
selves Beddas) are all originol inhaUtante 
from old time, whoso descent no one is able 
to tell .” — Jtyiluf van Goene, in Valentijn, 
Ceylon, 208. 

1681.— “In this Land are many of these 
wild men they call Vaddahs, dwoUing near 
no other Inhabitants. Ibey speak tho 
Chingalai/es Unguage. They kiU Dwr, 
and dry tlie Flesh over tho Fire . . . their 
Food being only Flesh. They are very 
expert with their Bows. . . . They have no 
Towns nor Housea only li^e by the waters 
under a Tree.”— iCnoaf, 61-62. 

1770.—“ The Btdas who wore setM la 
the northern part of the iaiaad (Ceylon) 
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... go almoHt naked, and, u{>ou the whole, 
their maunerR and govoninionl are the wime 
with that of the Highliinderei of .Scotland." (*) 
— Ratjnal (tr. 1777), i. 90. 

VBLLAED, 8. This is n word 
a|»IMireiitly ju'culiur to the Island of 
Boiiihay, used in tin* sense whidi the 
(jiiotation show’s. We ha\e failecl to 
get any elundation of it fi*»iii loial 
expenenee ; hut there can he little 
douht th.'il It is a corrupt mu <»f the 
J’ort. ivi/Wo, ‘a mound or emhaiik- 
luent.* [It i.s generally known a** 
‘ Horiihy'.'i Vellard,’ after the (iov«Tnor 
of that Tianii* ; hut it seeiu'i to liaie 
l»eeii hiiilt about IT.'i’J, H(»tne 20 yeat" 
before Hornby’s tune (ms* hou*}ln.% 
lUmiay and li'\ Indm, i. 140) ] 

1S09.— “At the fo(»t of the liltlo tiill '»f 
Sion IH u eansewiiy or vellard, whitli w.n* 
huiil b\ .Mr. Diinean, tho iiro-etit <iw\erM*»r. 
Rcr^ww a small arni of the sea, >sliHh sejuir.Ues 
Ikimluiy fnirii SaNefu*. . . 'I’he vellard 
was begun a.d. 1797, ami fiiii*<he4l in l>s05, 
at BO ex]>en.*iu r>f M),f)7fi rujicoa." — Nana 
OraJiam, H. 


179:t. — “Tho Govomor-Gonoral is pleased 
to notify that Mr. WillianiKon a.s tho C'oui- 
puny’H l^endu Maatar in to ba\c the Hutair- 
iiitondoncfl and managocnont <if all SalcK at 
tho ProHHleney." — In >Setoii-Karr, ii. 99. At 

R ). 107, 114. also are notiticntioiiH of oales 
/ “(i. Willmniwin, Vendu Haiter." 
fl82.‘l.~ “One of the chiefs, a cmfty old 
rogue, isunnionly known by the nuino i f 
• I.<»rjl IbKlncy' . . . aetetl ns ciiptain nf 
tho }K)rt, interpreter, Vendue-Maitar and 

master of the ceroiiKunes. . . .” — (hr..,, 

AXaryntii t nj to » i/tlort titr thort^s < ' 

Al., 1. 179.1 

VENETIAN, 'i- Tlii^ is sornetiiui ', 

in hooks r»t tin- IHlh and jUVLidiiij, 
ceiiiuiv useil for Sequim. fcsee undt i 

CHICK. 

l.M‘2.— “ At the bottom of the eargn<^«fh), 
anioug tho Watlsuit, she iMme*! 4 big guji' 
{ftum), and others of Mn.iiler size, ami (iO.(K)O 

venatiana m gold, \vhuh wi-rr (b‘*,tuied foi 

Cojo Gafiir. in order thil with this m.iuev 
ho nhoulil III all speed provitle imee-vine.. 
for (ho fleet wlmh was loming." 

IV. 2:*o. 

1675. — Fryer given among eiUiis iitid 
weights at (itia 


VELLORE, n.p. A (own, and for- 
merly a famoufl fortress 111 the di.itrict 
of N. Arcot, flO ui. W. of Madra.s It 
fiften figures in the wars of the iHth 
century, hut i.s 1>es't known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the SejiovH thert* in 
1806. The etyrn. of the name Vt-Uur 
is unknown to us. Fra Faolmo gives 
it as Vdufy ‘the Town of the Ijince’; 
and Col. Bnantill as * k’e/«r, from Te/, 
a benefit, benefaction.' (CJox-Sluarl 
{Man. N. Amif, ii. 417) and the writer 
of the Madras Gloss, in deriving 

it from Tam. vel, 'the babool tree, 
Acacia arabira^ and dr, ‘village.’] 

VENDU-MASTEB, s. We know 
tliifl word only from the notifications 
which we ouoUi. It wa.s jirolmhly 
taken from tlie name of some l^irtu- 
gnese office of the same kiinl. [In the 
quotation given l>e1ow from Owen it 
seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
that his duty was soinewhat like that 
of the ehowixy, as he provided fow'ls, 
mttle, fruit, &c., for the eijiedition.] 

1781. — From an advortiMroent in the 
India OaxtUs of May 17th it appears in have 
lieen on euphemism for Auetionar ; [also see 
Rustmd, Echoes qf Old OateuUa, 3rd p, K^], 

,j "Mr. Donald . . . begs leave to 
aoqnunt them that the Yandll business will 
in future be earned on by Robert Donald, 
and W. WflUaiiu."—/iidk GamUs, July 28. 


“ The Venetian . . . Tang<»(*M, ?io 

— p. ‘JOO, 

17.V2 — “ At ihn jiirictiirii a g-old inolmr is 
ftmmi t4i 1 m* Wurth 11 .Armt iiupctis and a 
Venetian 4)| Arcot Ku|a)c^."— in p. 111!. 


VERANDA, s. An mK*n pillared 

gallery round a house. Thi.s is one o| 
the \ery perjilexing word.s for uhak 

Hi leasl I wo origins may 1 h* nmiiitaiiied, 

on grounds iMpially jdauHihle. I'lC^idc'’ 
the.se two, uhich we sliall imniedialeli 
inrntion, a third has Hometiines been 
alleged, winch is thus jiut forward !•' 
a well-known French scholar ; 

" Co mot (vdranda) n’est hii-rofime qu’ii»i« 
transcription incxacte do I\»riian inrantitaa, 
fH»rche, tornMso, lialoon." — C. Drfrhn“iit, 
Jievut Critirjnfy 1869, Ist Sero. p. 64. 


Plausible os this is, it may be rc 
jeeted. Is it not, however, ^lossible t bat 
bardmadoy tlie literal nieaniu|[ of wlucli 
is ‘coming forward, projecting,’ 
be a Persian ‘ striving after lueaning* 
in explanation of the foreiOT 
whicli they may have liorrowed 7 
Wiitiuins, again, in his Skt. 
(1872) gives 'varanda ... a verand'i, 
a jiortico. . . .' hioreover Heaniea ii> 
his CkmpartjUive Qrammar j- 

Aryan Langna/gu^ gives Bansk. 
‘portico,’ Bengau bdrdiMj Hi* 
uarandd, adding : “ Most ot our wiw- 
^n itUraUun (qii. 

Hindustan now-a^ys consider 
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word to l)£* derivud from Peru, har^- 
‘))iadahy and write it accordingly. It 
is, however, good Sanskrit” (i. 153). 
Fortunately we have in Piaho]) Caldwell 
H proof that r(MU])arative granimar 
doej3 not preclude gofxl manners. Mr. 
Beanies was evidently in entire, ig- 
iifiraTice of the, facts \vhi«'h lender the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word so 
euriou.sly anilugiunis ; Imt we shall ?nn 
Ciall him tlie wise.-acre granimarinn.” 
Varaud\t^ wilh (he nieaning in ijiiestion, 
does not, it may he. observed, belong to 
the ohler Sanskrit, hut is only found 
in com]wirati\Ll.\ modern works.* 

Liltiv also gives as follow .s (1^74): 

“ Etym. Vmuidnh, mot rajqiorte de ) 
I'lnde par les Anglais, est la simple I 
degeiich'e.scenee, clans les laiigues 
modernes de I’h.de. dn Sanac. virnmla^ 
eoJonnadi*, de /'ar, eoiivnr.” 

That tlie word as used in England 
and in Frame was brought hy the 
English from India need not he 
doubted. Ihit either in the same 
sense, or in om; closely analogous, it 
appears to ha\c e.\isterl, (juite in* 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Sjianish ; and the manner in which it 
occurs without evplanation in the very 
earliest narralive of the adventure of 
the PorlugU(‘se in India, as ciuoted 
below, seems almost to preclude the 
poasibility of their having learned it 
111 that country for the first time ; 
whilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
can leave no doubt on the subject. 
[Prof. Skeat .says : “ If of native Sjwin. 
origin, it may be Span, vam a rod, 
rail. Cf. L. uarus^ crooked” {Vmewe. 
Did. H.V.).] 

1498.— “E v6o ter comnosco oncio o.st.a- j 
lan^ados, em hiiina varandft unde 
esiava hum grande cuHti(;aIl d'nramo quo 
nos alunieava." — Rotfiro da Viugdm de Ftwco 
Ganviif 2nd od., 1861, p. 62, ie. “. . . 
and came to join us wbore we hud been put 
in a voranda, where thero was a great 
candlestick of brass that gave us light. . . . " 
And Correa, speaking of the same historical 
pasaage, though writing at a later date, 
Hays : “ When the Captain-Major arrived, he 
was conducted through many courts and 
TtrandaB {muitos pcUe<a e yaiumlas) to a 
dwelling opposite that in which the king 
was. . . ."—Correa, by Stanley, 193, com- 
pared with original Lendat, I. i. 98. 

1505. — In Pedro de Alcala’s Spanish- 
Arabic Vocabulary we have ; 

VarandaB — Tdrbuf, 

Varandai assi fdriaba, fArgal." 


• This lost remark is due to A B. 


Interpreting these Arabic words, with the 
assistance of Prof. Robertson Smitn, we find 
that tdrhiif is, according to Dozy {Suppt. I. 

I 430), darbitz, itself tiikori from dardljazln 
(r/KiWftoj'), ‘a aUiir-railiiig, fireguard, bal- 
cony, &e ‘ , whilst Halids for earjalt, 

a variant (.4 /a// II., p. 735, i.) of the com- 
monor shntfah, ‘a lattice, or anything lat- 
ticed,’ .such as a window, — ‘a balcony, a 
balnstrado. ' 

1.540.— “This said, we entred with her 
into an «mtward court, all about invironod 
willi (Jallc-ri> . (nrradf, a nxla de duae orde/nt 
varandas) as if it h.'id been a Cloister of 
Keligiou!- jiersons , . "~f‘intv (orig. cap. 
Ixxvni.), lu Vui/un, 102. 

l,5.5*i (but relating overiis of 1511). 

“ . . . asHcntoii Aifonso d’AllKJ(|uen|ue 
com cllo.s, qua prmioiro (|ue sahissom eru 
terra, irom ao soguinto dia, (piando agua 
o.stivesMo estofa, doz baiois a queiinar ulguns 
ballons, i{ue sao conio varandas sobir o 
mar.” — Rarros, II. vi. 3. 

1.5G3. — “7i. , . . novorthelosH tell mo 
what the troe is hko. O. From tliis varanda 
you can seo the troe.s m my garden : iboso 
littlo ones have bocu plaiitod two years, and 
in four they give cvcelleut fruit. . . — 

Garcia, f. 112. 

1602.— *’I)e raunoirn, *jm) (juando ja Kl 
Key (do Pegu) chogava, tinha huns for- 
I luo'sos Pn(;os de muitas eamuras, varandas, 
I’otretcH, <'oznihns, em quo so rceolhiu corn 
suas mullmrcH. . . .” — Couto, Doc. vi. Liv. 
vii., cap. viii. 

1611.— Varanda. Lo entroado de los 
corridorcs, jror sor conio vanis, per otro 
nombro varoustes quasi varafustos.” — Co- 
barrai'iu.n. 

1631. — In Ilacx, Malay-Ijatiu Vocabulary, 
w'o have os a Malay word, “Baranda, Con- 
tigmitio vel Solarium.” 

1644.— “1’he fort (at Cochin) has not now 
the form of n fortress, consisting all of 
houses ; that in which the captain lives has 
a Varanda fronting the river, 15 paces long 
and 7 wide, . . ."—Bwarro, MS. f. 313. 

1710. — “There are not wanting in Cam- 
haya great buildingH with thoir courts, 
varandas, uud chambers.” — Soum, 
Oriente Conr/amt. ii. 152. 

1711. — “ The Building is very anoiont . , 
and ha.s a paved Court, two largo VerandOB 
or Piazzas,” — Lwlycr, 20. 

c. 1714.— “Varanda. Obra sacada do 
corpo do odificiu, cuberta o descuberta, na 

? |ual se oostuma ^soar, iomar o sol, a 
resco, Ac. l‘€rgula.*—lilute<tu, s.v. 

1729.— “Baranda. Especio de corredor o 
balaustradn (pie ordinariamonte se ooIcksA 
dobante do los alturos o escaMras, compuesta 
de balaustres de hierro, bronce, modera, o 
otra materia, de la altura de un medio 
cuerpo, y su uso es para adomo y reparo. 
Algunos escriven esta voce cun b, leit. 
Peritelus, Lorica olathrata.”— Gfo/ts, Eist. de 
Nueoa EepafKi, lib, 3, cap. 15. “AlSjU- 
base la pieza por la mitad con un bBTBllilB, 
o biombo que sin impedir la vista sefialava 
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temaiDO al ooncorno." — /><«. dt la Ling. 
Coil, pttr la H. Acad. 

1754. — Ivan, in doncribinf; the Tavo of 
Eleplianta, Hjieaks twice of tlie yonnda or 
open gTvilory.” — p. 4.'i. 

1756. — “ . . . n« Kooii as it was dark, ve 
were all, without distinction, diruclod by 
the g’uurd set over us to collect ourselves 
into one biKh*, and sit down «juietly uinlor 
the archtxl veraBda, or i*iaz/Jt. to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . — IhJtrrll't 

yarr. of Uu JiloU JLdf [p. 3] , (m Wheeler, 
Karltf JUatrdi, 

c. 1760. — “ . . Small r.inpe- of ])illurs 

that sup}>ort a jKint-hou^e or shed, foriiuiiK 
what IK called, in the I'ortupue.se linpua' 
franca, Vanuulaa."— i. 5.‘{. 

1781. — “On met siir le dev.int line |H)tile 
pnlerie ap|>elli)e yanngue, ct forrnoo (tsir le 
toit.” — SiitinmU, 1 . f»4 'J'lier*; is a Fn nt h 
nautical tenn, jaranriur, ‘the rib- or fh«ir- 
tim tiers of n ship,' ahich HectuK to haie)e<l 
this writer astmy h<‘rc. 

1783.—“ You are conducted by ii prottj 
steep a-si'cnt up the rkIc of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 


[VEBOE; a. A tt‘rin used in S. 
India for rice lands. It ia the Port. 
Vdrmi, Varzid, Vanjnn, which Vieyru 
detiiies hh *b ]ilain field, or a piece 
of level ^uiid, I hut i.s sowed and 
cultivated.’ 

[174W. — . . OK Wull as vargsmi lands 

oshorbis*’ (see OABT).— iTmiO/, in Lttgan, 

Mahthat, ill. 4H. 

[ 1772. — “ The ostiito.s and verges not vut 
assessed must l»o Liived at 10 |H>r eont.’’-- 
Hovt, itrdn', xhnl. i. 421. J 

VETTYVEE, S. This is the name 
peiierully nseil bv I lie French f<ir the 
I fr-ipr.int pniss who h we cull CTISCUB 
I V ). The word i.s Tamil 
' [from retta^ ‘di^^Miio/ j-rr, ‘ mot ’]. 

IsfX) — “ Europcuii'. ( tml their m>ar tTuont- 
' by inoanH of welled tats (see TATTY) made 
1 <»f straw or proim, and Mometimus of the 

{ riH>Ls of the wattie waeroo. which, when 
wetted, exhalc.sa plua.sanL but faint Hiiiell. ' 
j — Jl'pt' f Ti tuU, p, 11. 


North. By it you are led fin*t of all mb* a j 
fsenndah (') or piazya which extends froti* i 
Rost to West 60 foot " Acet. vf Hum Arh- , 
Jtnal CacfJi in the yniihlHmrhinid nj Jiumhutf j 
‘(ElephantiOi by Mr. ll’. llaHto, Sui-poon ih ; 
the E. Indiea. In Arrhaeultcjia, vii. W. | 
„ “ I’he other gale leads to wh.it in I 

thia country is called u veraiidA or feraads 
printed «*'raM«f<f), which is a kind of ptanra 
^or landing-place liefore you enter tbo hall.” 
— Letter (on (Javcn ot Klaphauta, Ac.), from 
Ifedor Afacneil, Esq., ihid. viii. 2M. 

1796.—“. . . Before the lowest (Htoroy) 

^ there is mnerallv a amall hall Miipported by 
pillan of ieka (Ttlk) wfMxl, which i» t»f a 

J ellow colour and exceedingly bard. Tbi« 
all ia called vinuida, and HiipplioN the 
place of a parlour ." — Fra Faoliuo, E.T. 

1809. — “ In the aamo verandah are figures 
of natiyea of every cant and profemion." — 
Ijd. Valtntia, i. 424. 

1810.— “The vlranda kuoiw off the too 
great glare of the nun, and uffordn a di^ 
walk during the rainy aeanon ." — Marta 
Oraham, 21 . 

c. 1816. — “ . . . and when Hergeant 
Browne bethought hinmolf of Mary, and 
looked to nee whore abe waa, ahe wa« 
convorrii^ up and down the verandah, 
though it waa Hunday, with moat of the 
rude Doya and girla of the liarracka."— Ifn. 
Hkerwooirg Starug, p. 47, ed. 1873. 

VZBDUEE, 8. Tills word appears 
to have lieen used in the 16th century 
for vegetablesi adapted from the Port, 
fwrdtcrae. 

1702 .— Amooff minor ftema of revenue 
from dntiee in Oalouita we find : 

■s. A. p. 

fldi pote» flrmod 816 10 6." 
-lnXeiig,U. 


VIDANA, H. Ill (’I’vlnn, th»‘ title 
of a village licad man. “Tlu‘p‘rs4ui 
who conveys the orders of (Jovernmeni 
to the ]M*ople ” (t'loufthy H.v. rul(hi). 
It IS ajiparenily from tin* Skt, ividaa/i, 
“. . . tW act of H)a*aking . . . llf 
mouth, face, e^mnteiianee . . . the froiil, 
point,” Sic. In Javunese taiiiuun (or 
widoMO, in Jav, promnieiation) is “tin* 
face, front, van ; a chief <if high rank 
a Javaiie.S4* til It* ” (t'mir/arrf, s. v.). The 
JuvaneAe til It* is, wt* imagine, now cailv 
traditional ; the Ceylonese* one kas 
followed the usual downward track of 
high titles ; we can liardly doubt the 
common Sanakrit origin of ImiIIi (.see 
AthemieuiHy April 1, 1882 , p. 413, and 
May 13, ihui. p. 002). Tlie derivation 
given by A I win in probably not in- 
corisi.steDt with this. 


168I.-“Tlio DioMUTiui (we DI88AVS) 
by tbew Vourli vidanl their offioors du 
oppreiM and miuoox the pa(^l«> hy Injjing 
Mulotjt U|H>n them. ... In Fine tbi* oftic«r 
ie the Ilissanva's chief Hulutitute. who 
orders and manages all affairs inouDiwn^ 
ufKm his master." — Kiutx, 51. 

1726.-“VidMies. the overeeers of vil- 
lages, who are ohaiged to see that 
habitant suffers any injury, and that tflo 
Laud is sown beiimos. . . .»^Valent<j>^ 


{Cgjflon\ Namegt\f Offieerg, ka.t\\> 
1766.-“ Under each (chief were pl»^ 
different subonlinate heaomOT, ou*'^ 
TUUMsrlnft*^ «id TUUai. Jl* 

■~J.<UAl 9 U,ta Oiy<M /MTiMri, 
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V I H ABA , WIHABE, &e., s. In 
Ceylon a Buddhist temple. Ski. vihdrd, 
a Buddhist convent, originally the 
liiill wlicre till* iiKiTiks niet, und ihciirt 
€xtend(^(i tv) the l•ui]dillgs gemiially (if 
aiK.'h Jill instil iitinn, and to the Mhrnie 
which was atl^ulied U) them, Jiiucli as 
inifiitfer has coinc from vumftsfmmn. 
Thfiiigh there arc nf)A\ no J>iid(lhiat 
ri/wrux in India IVopcr, the fornni 
wide dilluHion of biieh cst.'ihJishruents 
lias left iLs trace in the miirich ol many 
noted jilaces ; t.ff. Bihar, Jiud tin; gnsit 
proviiic(" wliich takes its name ; Kuch 
nehdr : the Vihdi water -works at 
Boinhav ; and most jnohahlv llie C’ity 
of Bokhara ilstdf. [Nnmeruiis ruins of 
such hiiildings ]m^c Imvh nneurtlied in 
N. India, as, lor iiisjanee, that at 
SfirTulth near Henan- , of M lin.h an 
account is gnen liy t.ii-n. (hinnoi-h/iiii 
{Arvh. Rfrp. i. l^i). An ejirly use of 
the word (proluihly in the sense of a 
monastery) is found in tin* Mathura 
Jain ins(Ti]ition of the 2iid century, 
A.D. in the ivimi of Ifuvislika (ibid. 
iii. 33).] 

1081. — “The first and liif’-liost order of 
priests are the Tit iiioiixfn* who arc the 
jinostei of the liiubbat (t(hI. Their teuijiles 
are styled Vehars. . . . I’hoso . . , otilv live 
in the Vihar, and enjoy great Rovonues." — 
Kuitj'y Ci'i/fon, 74. 

[1821.— “The Mulwiitte ai.d Asgirie wl- 
hares . . . are the two heads of the 
Bcxidhaical ostablishuiont in Ceylon.” — 
Jkin/, An Account of the Interior of Oetjlun, 

mi] 

1877. — “Twice a mouth, when the rules 
of the order are read, a monk who had 
broken them is to confess his crime : if it 
bo slight, .some slight penance is laid ii^mu 
him, to swoop the court yard of the wihC^, 
sprinkle the dust round the sacred bo-tree.” 

— Ithifs JJaiidSy Buddhitmi, 169. 

VISS, s. A weight used in S. India 
and in Burma; Tam. vlmi^ ‘division,’ 
Skt. vihita^ ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it was I of a Madras maund, and — 31b. 
2oz. avoirdupois. The old scale ran, 

10 pagoda weights = 1 polUim, 40 
yisB, 8 viss^l maund ^)f 
25lhs.), 20 maunds = 1 candy. In 

Burma the vimsiIOO tikak^dlhs. 5 5I-. 
ViBB is used in Burma by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call the weight peik- 
tha, probably a corruption of liUai. 


*[The first part of this word Is Bkt 

^havira. Hardy (B. MonaMm. p. 11) says the 
auuerior priests were called Wranndiifes, from 
FallOksro, “an elder.” 


1554.— “The hoar (see BAHAB) of Peguu 
contaiuB 120 bi^ae ; each bica weighs 40 
ounces ; the bipa contains 100 tioall ; the 
tical weighs 3/. oiff(raii.”-^A. NuneH, 38. 

1568.- “This Ganza goeth by weight of 
Bvze . . iiud coimnoiily a Byza of (ruiiza 
IS worth t <iiir accompt) halfo a duwit.” 
— f^ntmr Fri'dei a. fy in Btd'l. ii. 367. 

1620. — “In anno 1622 the Myuo was 
^hut lip . . . the romniing of the Mogul! 's 
hmluissadviiii 1,o tlii^ King's f\)iirt, witli 
hi- |K3rcui;»hn-y rloniinid oi a 'Vyee of the 
f.'iiiv st dur .mds, cnic'ad tfio cessation.” — 
J'liirlirn, i’llf/t tmfoji y J()03. 

[1727. — “ Viece.” Sco under TICAL. 

[ISO:.— “ Viaay.” Soo under GABGE.] 

IS.*.'). — “Tho King last year purchased 
800, (KM) visa of load, at .^i tikals (see TICAL) 
for 100 VISS, and sold it at twenty tikals.” 

- Yu/Cy JImioii to A I a, 2.56. 

VIZIEB, WUZEER, s. Ar - II 

wvrJr, ‘a minister,’ and usual l,v tlic 
])nucipal minister, iindiu* .i (Miiliom- 
medan) prince. |ln the Koran (cap. 
XX. 30) Mo,c\s .sjiys : “ Give a wazir 
of my family, Harfin (Aaron) my 
brother.” In the Atti we liavc a dis- 
tinction dr/iwij lictwecn the Vakils or 
priim* iiiiiiis'cr, and the I’fjr.Zi', or 
mini.stcT of linance (ed. Blochmanrij i. 
527).] In liuiia the Nav'ttli of Oudh 
was long known as the Nawuh WazIaJ 
the founder of the nimsi-indepundenr 
dynasty liaving been Sa’adat ’All Khun, 
who heeame Siiliadfir of Oudh, c. 1732, 
and was also Wazir of the Empire, a 
title which hecanic hereditary in his 
family. The title of Nawab Wazir 
merged in that of or Kiujg, 

assumed by GhazT-ud-dTn Haidar lu 
1820, and up to his death still home 
or claimed by the ex- King Waiid ’AB 
Shall, under surveillance in (ialcutto. 
As most titles degenerate, IVazir has 
in Sjiain become, aujuazi/, ‘ a constable,’ 
in Port, alvas'ilf ‘an alderman.’ 

[1612. — “ Jeffer Ba.sha Vizier and Viceroy 
of the Province. "—ZJanwrA, Letters, i. 173.] 
1614.— “II primo riiir, sojira ogni altro. 
cho era allora Nosub baseik, gonero del 
Gmn Si^ore, venno ultimo di tutti, con 
randissima e ben adorna oavolcata, enfin 
ella quale andavn egli solo oon molta 
gravita.” — P. della Valle (from Constanti- 
nople), i. 43. 


w 


[WA0ADA8H, s. Japanese vtaki^ 
zaihif *a short sword.’ 
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[1613.— ‘“The ('aiitiiin riiiiieHii in fallou at 
Mpiore with hin new- wife and hath pivcn 
her hiN WfcCfcdash hiddia^r hor cut 116 her ; 
Iittlo hnper."— 1^-tU‘r*, li. Ih. 

( “ wacaduh or little ciittan.” 

—Ibid. n. 20. 

[1898 — “ 'ITierc is aluo the wakisaihi, or 
dirk of about nine and a half inelics, with | 
which harikari wa** comnuttoil."- C/unnLr 
/am, Thihijf JiijMiKtt, .'Ird ud. 377 J 

WALEB, A lioi«<e nu]w>rto<l 
from N. Soiitli Wah-, or AuMnili.i iii 
f;t*neral. 

1866.- Well, vounp nhaier. hiO«* \ou 
seen the hoi>Os ' Mow 1 - the Walers olf 
forolep Tr' Ihu’l Jlutit/ft/f'ir, 

1873. — “ Fiirsalc, a brow n Walerpeldiiip,’ 
Ate . — Madruf Mm/, .lune Ih'i. 

WALL s. 'I’wo <1 ml nut McinU are 
(KtMisionallv wiiueii ill tlu- s,iiiu- wax. 

(a). Ar. wall. A Malionimcdan 
title corn‘S|ioiuliii|; lo (ioxeriior ; (‘‘tlu* 
lenii still in imi* foi the (ioxenun- 
freueral of n Ihoviiue /m ojumihi*'! to 
the Muhiltiz, or disti let-pivenior. In j 
E. Anilna the Wuli m the I’lXil I 
(Jovernor im o]»]KHed to the Aniir or j 
Military (’onniiandaiit. Under the I 
^’alijdiate the Wuli arted alw) tm j 
Iprefeit of Police (the Indian /'ua/V/^fr j 
— 8t*e FOUJBAR), xvho n* novx <’alhMl : 
Zuint ” (Ilurton, Ai. 1 . 238)] I 

It. lH*eanie fannliur some > earn ago in ' 
'couneel ion with Kandahar. It *itamls | 
jirojjerly fora governor of th<* highe.st I 
claBs, in the Turkish sx .stein superior | 
to a Pasha. Thus, to the (oiiiiiion 
]>eople in Egypt, the Khedive is still 
the IVdli. 

1298.— “Whenever ho knew <if iinyono 
who bad a pretty rhuiphtcr, eertuin ru^nris 
of hin would p<» nTtho fiitlior nnd wiy : ‘ What 
any you? Here is thia pretty dauphtur of 
yotini ; give her in itiiirnupe tlie Ballo 
Achtnatn ’ (for they eall bun the itado. or, 
un we Mbould wiy, ‘the Vicoregout')." — 
Marco J*uto, i. 402 

1498.—“. . . 0 mandou hum homora quo 
Me ebama Bala, o qua! he couio alqunido.^*— 
Rottiro dc V. da (Jama, 54. 

1727.—“ Ah I wttH one Riorninfr walking in 
the Streets, 1 met accidenbilly the (kivemor 
of the City (Muicat), by them called the 
WlUdy.”— A. Bamiltun, 1 . 70; [ed. 1744, i. 

[1753.— In Georgia. “Vali, a viceroy do- 
soended immediately from the Moverei^M of 
the country over which he preNide8."^/fan' 
loay, iii. 2i^.] 

b. At. wall. This is niiich tissd in 
some Mahomniedan countries (e.g. 


Egypt and Syria) for a suint^ and hy 
a tran.sfer for the shrine of siich a 
.saint. [“This would he a separate 
hiiildiiig like our family toinij and 
pi-ohahly domed. . . . Europeans usu- 
allv call it ‘a little ll’a/i ’ ; or, u.s they if 
write it, MfV/i/'; the eontaiiied for .4 
the eonlaini'r ; the ‘Sanlon’ for tlie 
‘S.inl(>n'*< lomh " (Harton, Ar. Niffhts, 

1 . J»7).] See under PEER. 

e. 151K).- “'I’lie ii-cetK.. who firo tht’r 
reiK»‘*it,'irie« of leiirninjr, tlie\ ^iNle Wali, 
wlio<*o tcacliiiar thev iiiiplieitlx foliow.’ 

I Ji/«. ed. Jifiit/t, n. 119.] 

I 1869 - im titn- do i>ir («<■!• PEER) 

. il sipnitii* propreiiU'iit 1 ^ ifftnd, uun'' \\ 

1 i-Mt pri-* ilaiis i LtO' ein oiiKlunri' p'ur il^sipruT 
iiuf dipiiiti' '•pintiU'lU' cj|Uiv;ilenliJ ;i cello 
de*t fmiii Miiuloim . . Ili.'ilieoM .to ec. 
)iir‘* Muit « tear luort irncri .. eoiiiiue saint»' ; 
de 111 le mot pir c-t Mnon\liie dc Wall, ct 
Bipnitic Siiint lOissi huui i|Im- ee doriutT 
iiiot.” — nil »/' 7’<o.o/, /(r/. M Ilf. dniiS 

; rjiid'- 23. 

I 

i WALLA. 1'hm a ]»opiil.ir 
ahridgiiifiit of Competition-walla, 
under wliieh will he hiund remarks 
on the termiualioii irdln, aiul illiwtru- 
tioiis ot il^ ime. 

WANDEBOO, In Ceylon a 
large kiml of monkey, originully do- 
‘•4 riU'd uiifler this name by Knox 
{Prixhi/tis in si nan). The name is, how- 
evei, the geiicne Singhale.se word for 
‘a moiikex ’ (u'lnidna, raudiiru), and 
the .saiiiewilli the Iliud. hfini/ar, Ski. 
vdunra Kemarks on the di.snuteJ 
identity of Knox’s inntdcruo, ana the. 
dilfereiil sjH*cie.s to which the name 
ha.s lK*e.n apjdied, ]Ki]mlarly, or li.v 
naturalists, will Iki found in Emei>oii 
Teniient, i. 129-130. 

1681 — “A/wnifi/r . . . Home mo large ns 
our Kntf/mh SfHinu’f of a darkish grsy 

cMjtuiir,* anil black faces, with giwit white 
Itonrds round from oar to oar, which mukos 
tbeiii sliow juMt like old men. There i« 
another sort jiwt of the same bignew, but 
differ in colour, being milk white l»tli i« 
IkkJ.v and face, having groat beard* like the 
others . . . both those sort* do but lutly 
mincbiof. . . . This sort they call 
language WuidsrOir.”— A hoxt, Iliit. Itel. oj 
tlu /. ofVn/lon, 26. 

[1803, -“The wandtrow w remarkable 
for itH great white beard, which Mtre^hoH 
quite from oar to ear aoruwt ite blaok face* 
while the body ii of a dark grey.”— » 
Aec. of the 1. 'f Ohflon, 290 . J 

1810.-" I MW on. of the Urn 
osIlM) here Wudnowi, on fte top «< • 
coco-nut tree, where he was gatbenng nuw. 

. . Jlfarici (/rtd/am, 97, 
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— “There urc junt now Home very 
romarkablo inoukoys. Otio w a Macaque 
. . . Aiiotlier is tlie Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a preut mass of hair round hi» face, 
and the most jiwful tooth over hoom in a 
monkey’*' month. Thi.s monkey has Iroen 
^credited with hsivinp killed two iiipper« 
before he wm niupht , ho oomos Ironi Ma- 
ihil'ai.” ' F. Jlio Uaiif/ , in 2Hy. 

WANGHEE,WHANaEE,s. Tin* 

imduiiaiiio loT 4i slender yellow b.nnltoo 
w'itli lieiiulifiilly repnlur and .short 
jomL.s, iiii])oi'te(l from .Ja|»,iii. "Wt* cfiii- 
iiot pi\e tlie oripin of tlie l(*rm witli 
any convict um. 'J'lie two following 
suggestions may (‘inlnnce {w indicate 
tin' oiigin. (1). ]{uni])liin.s mentions 
ii kind of hamlnuj railed hy liim 
Ariivilvitarhnr frrn^ the iialive name of 
whicli i^ Ihdu swangy (.s(m‘ In vol. iv. 
I'.i]). VI 1. c/ SM/7 ). A.S hiihiU is ^Mahiy 
for hamhoo, we jire.snme that x/m/if/r is 
also MahiN, hut we do not know' its 
meaning. (2). Our fiiend Profes.sor 
Terrien de la (Jouiierie note.s : “In the 
K'amj-hi iicn, 118 , lit), the Huang- 
tchu. is descrihed ns follows* ‘A sjieeies 
of hamhoo, \(‘ry hatd, with the joints 
close together; the skin is as wdiite as 
snow ; the larger kind ran he used for 
lioats, and tlm .smaller used for i)i)»es, 
&c.’ See aKo IFAb IVlUhtnu^ AyUnhu' 
THctu of thi Hhium' Lunq. ]>. 251. 

[On 111 is Professor Odes writes: 

ff'7o7m/’ ( learly .stands for ‘yellow,’ 
as ill Uli(tnfi]) 0 <) and like eomhinaf ioii.s. 
The dillicully is with rr, which should 
.stand for some word of that sound in 
the Oanlonese dialect. There is such 
a w’ord in ‘clothes, skin, .sheath’ ; and 
‘}ellow skill (or sheath)’ w’onld form 
Just such a conihiimtioii as the Ohinese 
would he likely to emjiloy. The 
sugge.stion of Terrien de la Couperie 
is not to the purjiose.” So Mr. 0. M. 
Gardner writes : “The word himng 
lias many meanings in Chinese accord- 
ing to the tone m which it is ^id. 
Hwang-chi thg or hwangre-ting might 
he ‘yellow-corticled cane.’ The word 
rhnh means ‘ hamhoo,’ and hwang-chuh 
might be ‘yellow or Imperial bamboo.’ 
1 Va 7 i means a ‘ myriad,’ chh * utensil ’ ; 
wan-ehi Ung might mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses.’ 
Wan-chuK is a particular kind of 
>)amboo from ■which paper is made 
in W. Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat writes: *^*Jiuluh ennangV 
is correct Malay. Favre in his Malay- 
Fr, Diet, has ^suwdngij esprit, spectre, 


esprit mauvais.’ ^ JIuluh mangi ^ doen 
I mil iippcjir ill Ridley’s li.«t as tlie name 
, of a hamhoo, hnt he does not profess to 
j give all llic Mal;ij plant naiiie.s.”] 

WATEB-CHESTNUT. The trajne 
hispmusa of Ro\li. ; Hind uughiira^ 
‘the horned fi-iiit.’ See gINOARA. ’ 

WEAVER-BIBD, s. See BATA. 

WEST-COAST, n.i». This expres- 
sion in Dutch India mean.s the w'est 
coiLst of Sumatra. This hcuuus also to 
hav' been the rec()gui.sed meaning of 
the term at Madras in former diiys. 
Sec SLAVE. 

[1({85.- ‘‘QpflorVl that the fcllowang goods 
he laden aboard the Syaiu Merchant f ir the 
West Coast of Sumatra . . — Frntqh, 

J)nin/ Ft. St. OVo. l.Ht Hcr. iV. 1131), aho 
seo l:56, ];38, 1(33, &c.] 

1717.- “The h’evd. Mr. Francis Fordyco 
being entered on the Kstublishniont , . . 
and having .sover.il months’ allow’iinee due 
to iiim for the West Coast, amounting to 
}Vig.s. 371. 9. . . — Ft, St. Jtai'nVii 

April 30, MS. in India Oltice. 'J’hc letter 
ujqiended shov s ti at the cha])iaiu had been 
uttachod to Boncoolen. See also Wheffn', 

i. m. 

WHAMPOA, n.T). Tn former day^ 
the anchorage, of Enrojiean ships in 
the. river of (Janlon, some distance 
ImIow thnt city. [Tlie name is pro- 
nounced IFiniqpo {itollf Things (^nnese, 
3rd ed. 631 ).J ‘ 

1770.— “ Now all European shipH are 
obliged to anchor at Houang-poa, threo 
league*) from the city” {Conton),— 7iay/«a/, 
tr 1777, ii. 258 

WHISTLING TEAL, s. This in 
Je.rdon i.s given as Deitdntcggm Awsuree 
of Sykes. Latin iianies given to birds 
and beasts iniglit at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in- 
telligible and nronounceahlc by foreign 
nations. We nave seldom met with a 
more bgrbarons combination of im- 
})ossible words than this. A nuinerons 
flock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks. 

WHITE ANTS. See ANTS, WHITE. 

WHITE JACKET, s. The old 

custom in the hot ‘weather, in the 
family or at bachelor partie^ was to 
wear this at dinner ; and one or more 
I dozens of white jackets were a regular 
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item in an Indian outtii. They are 
now, we iHilieve, altocether, and for 
many years obsolete. [Tliey certainly 
came again into comntun use some 20 
years ago,] l>iit Ihongli rmt reads 
under every generation of British 
India ihat they Jiad gone out of use, 
thev did actually survive to the 
middle of the last eenlurv, for 1 cun 
remember a n Inte-jacket dinner in 
Fort William in 1840. [The late Mr. 
Bndgiimii of (loraklijiur, vhoH* leeol- 
lection of India dalefi from the earlier 
jMirt of the last ei-ntuiy told me that 
111 his younger days lh«‘ rule at (.’ul- , 
eutta was that llie guest alwa\ sunned , 
at lijs host’s hotw in the full exening- 
«lres.s of the lime, on whnli his host 
meeting him at the (hKir ex|»re'iH*d hi.s 
regi-el ihnl he h<td not < hos^'U a cinder 
dress; on whnh the guests IVurer 
always, n* if b\ accident, aj»jK*ared 
from round the eorner \mh a nankeen 
jacket, nlinh was then and there put 
on. But It would linve lieeii op|KJ!W‘d 
to etiejnette for the guest to ApjHfur in 
such a dress uilbuut express iuviuitiuii.] 


1563 .— ‘*/t. . . . In what time of tbo year 
doee this diHoaso (worj'i, Uort-ds-ohlsn) 
fnustly occur ? 

... It occurs moHtly in June and 
July (which h tlie winter- tiiiiu in thiv 
country). . . — Ir'an-ta, f. 7 «m/. 

c. l.'iOr. — “Da Ilcy 4 »nef?cr o tew mh.o 
d'estate otto inornate di viu^'^mo; iiia noi !•. 
fuooiudmo di iiiero 1‘inTemo. il rncHc li 
Liil'Iui ." — CiMiif I‘Wi>‘nn, in Jittinuxia, iii 
3 cs 9 

l.'iM.'J .— “11 nemo in i|!ie*ito |ijicHe - !■ 

(lUipiit^ Lii^Ik* e c il rest ^ 

dell' iiiiiii' i .Ma hciie < da not;'.i' 

chc (/til ]:i hUi^'idiif ii(' HI cliiiiiniir U 6 mo 
ns|*t*li 4 > u 1 freddo, cla- ik** m regua lu.i' 
ina Mitn ]K.-r ttigiohc de' vcnti, e dullt. 
jtioggie. . . HiiiUt, f. 67 ( 

15 ^ 4 .— •• Ihnt the (‘itio of i 

the }irinei}^iiill jiIhcc of nil the OnonLoi lii li.i. 
utid the winter thu* Invinnetti the 
Mn\, with ven groat nnuM."~ liantt, i, 
Uutl. ii. 113 . 

[15112 -SiH: under PENANOd 
1#*10. — “The Winter heere In-giMii'h 
flliout the firxt of June and diiretli li 1 'ic 
tuuntieth of SepleinUT. I'Ut not wiili .m 
tiiiuAll ruuies jiH ut (*oa, but for m-iiu - o 
or Mouon dayos e%cr> chnin.**- and full, \oiii 
much wind, ibundor' and ruine.’ — /'ocv , ni 
Rnrcinx*, 1 . 423. 


1803. — “It wu formerly the fanhiun for 
geoDetnen to dreiifl m wtdte ja^ete on all 
oooaeioDi, whirli were well suited Ut the 
j^MOOuntry, hoi Iteiug thought too much nn 
'^ondreei for |uiblic occemuns, they arc no« 
laid eeide for English clotli." — /a/. Vairuim, 

i.m 

£c. 1848.—“ . . , . n white Jacket Iwmg 
evening dreM for n dinnur-jiartv. . . 
BemauHf, Voyay* to i^htna^ including a Vuit 
to the Bombay' i*TU. i. 93.] 


WIHTEI^ a This lenii is con- 
stantly ap]ili«d hy the old writers Uj 
the rainy teaion^ n usage now <piiu* un- 
known to Aiigh>-lTidiaiis. It may have 
originated in the fact that winter is in 
many [larts of tlie MtHliterraneari cfisst 
so frcspientlv a season of min, whilst 
rain is rare in summer. CJompare the 
fact that dhitd in Arabic is inditl'ereiitly 
‘ winter,' or ‘ rain ’ ; the winter senson 
Iieing the rainy season, iMi is tlie 
same word that appears in Canticlm ii. 
11 : ^The winter {adhav) is past^ the 
rain is over and gone.” 

1513.— “And so they set out, end they 
orriTed at Burst {{hernUe) in May, when 
the wintar had elrsedy begun, so they went 
into wiBtw-quarters (po/o one marrsarAn), 
and in HeptOT b er, when the WlltW wee 
ever, they went to Qoa in two foiste and 
€4her vae s i le , and in one of tbeaa was the 
k the i^ht of whloh 
imotioa whaa 


inede e 




I c. 1610, Lliyver coumicim- nu MMi" 
d'Avnl, culurc SIX mou." /'vm/m/ (/< l.o " 

I. 78* [Hak. Soc. I. 104, and sec i. 54, u i 
1G4.3, . . lies (Jaliotms i()ui muIiiiv 

tons los ans }Hiur fxorc la guerre iirx 
I Imres . . . ct ccla cst enutniii ia M'l'. 

I Koptembro, lurs que Icur hjner est 
j . , — Moo/uft, 3l7. 

1653. — “Duns lus Inden il y ii duux K--t< 
ot deux Hynere, uu |iuur uiicux din.- mi 
l*riuUMii)M imrjwturl, |w.rce quo los .u'tc'- 
y aont tmuiouni rerds : 1a* premier 1 ■’i' 
wimiiuincc an mow do Unrs, ct tiiut 
mow do May, quo eat la odnuuunccnn u: <b> 
Hiyner do pluyo, qui continue iusinu " ' ii 
Septombro plouiuint iueoHauniout eus tiuiifre 
I niids, on wirto quo Ion KarauuiioK, ic- 
j l^tmant (nee PATTAKAR. aj no vent 
rieunoot: i'sy eotd quarante lours -.'uj- 
iKMiuoir iortir do la nasmn. . . . l^o sc( <»ii'* 
Elite eat depnie Octobra iuMjuea 
comliro, ail quol moil il ooinnwuoo a 
froid . . . oo froid oot lo aoouiid Byuer M'” 
flnit au mob do Mara."— i> la Bovlhut h 
C/oui, ed. 1657* p. 244-345. 

10d5.-“L’HjrfWaoaaitioritir. El 
menft an Join per queatite do plum*> ct 
tonnerea."— r/wstaof, t. 811. 

1678.- . . In mgm, (xbo" 
nmly .tir) th»f !»»• a ".,n 

caotb (o tinwrVw it . . ."-/V*"-. 
ian.-*‘lD oA OocMaotali, fluw 

STSTb,:? 

ehnnniiM. “^r^taUtudini- 
takiSMiispto-'’" 
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usque ad Aprilem hyemem habent."— /o 6 / 
LuMiofi, ad suam Historiam Comnu>)itaritta, 
101 . 

1770, — *‘Tho mere bmiidth of those 
niountaiiiK divido«< suinnier from winter, 
that is to MV, ih»* scnson of fine wo;il!jcr 
from tlif rainy . . . all that is meant by 
winter m Jnciia is the time of the year 
vhun the clouds . . . nio driven violently 
I)} the winds ajra nisi tin* inountaiiis,'’ &c. — 
Jtitt/na/, tr. 1777 , i 04 . 

WOOD- APPLE, s. [According lo 
tbe Matlrtt.s Ghm. also known as t'/ov/ 
Frmt^ Alonlnj Fniit, and Kleplmut 
Ayi/i/c, bfcansc if i« like an elcidianl/s 
»km.] A Mild Iriut. of the NO. 
A growing in all he drier 

j»!irts of IikIiu (i'V/Yia/rr fhyhantnm^ 
Correa). It is bonn'M’lmt like the htl 
{see BAEL) I'Ut tvilli a sfill harder 
shell, and iKis-seHses .some of its 
medicinal Mitiio. In the nati\e ]djai- 
inaco]i(via it i.s snmetiines substituted 
(AIoo^rcH Shfn'L [Walt, AJro}). Jh’rt, iii. 
324 set/i,.). Iiiiehanaii-lJamiltoii ealls 
it the kvt-bd (Kafhbd), {Juditern ludviy 
ii. 787)]. 

1876. — “Ouoo nrOii a time it was an- 
nounced that tlio I’lldttbah was about to 
pass through a certain remote village of 
Upper India. And the villagts headspathored 
in ]iaiiclntyat to consider what offering they 
could present 011 such un uiicxainplod occa- 
sion. Tw'o products only of the village 
lauds wore deemed tit to servo us nazriiiia. 
One was the custard-apple, tho other was 
the wood-apple ... a wild fruit with a 
very hard shelly rind, somothiiig like a 
largo lemon or small citron converted into 
wood. After many pros and ama, the cus- 
turd-apple earriod the day, and the village 
cldcrsttccordingly, when the king api>eared, 
made saUrn, and }jresentod a large basket 
of custard-applcs. Ills Majesty did not 
accept the offering graciously, but with 
rouen abusive language at being sloped to 
receive such trash, pelted the simpletons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerable 
heads. They retired, alioshed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
had not been of wood-applOB I "^Sone Un- 
Mcienti^ Notes on the History of Plants 
H. y.) in Oeog. Mag.y 1876, pp. 49-50. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major William Yule, for whom see under 
ITOBACqO. 

WOOD-OIL, or GUBJXTN OIL, s. 

Beiig. — H. garjan. A thin Imlflam oil 
•drawn from a great forest tree (N.O. 
Dipterocarpoae) Dipterocarpus turhin- 
Qaertn.. and from several other 
4 ^cie 8 of DtpUf which are amoim the 
toest trees of Transgai^tic India. 
^Trees of this N.O* abouna also in the 


Malay Archipelago, whilst almost nn- 
j known in otner jiarts of the world, 
j I’lie celebrated Borneo camphor is the 
product of one such tree, and the Sftul- 
* wood of India of another. Much 
j wood-oil IS c\'})orte(l from the Burmese 
]m)viiiccs, the Malay l^‘n^Tlsnla, and 
I Siam. It i.s iiiueli used in the East as 
a natiir/il varnisli and pre.se rvntive of 
timber; and in Indian liosjutals it is 
employed ns a sub.slitnle for cojiaiva, 
iind ns a lemedy for lejirosy {ffanhiry 
<(■ h'lin‘1ci(j(i\ Ecun. Diet. lii. 107 

seqij.). The firsi. mention we know of 
is ' 1769 111 l-)a]rym}de’H Ur. ideperfer?/ 
Ill a list of Bnrnm jiroducts ( 1 . 109). 

WOOLOCK, OOLOCK, s. [Platts 
ill his Hwd. Did. gives uldq^ vldh, as 
Turkish, meaning ‘a kind of hninll 
boat.’ Mr. (Inersou (Bihnr 
J.ife^ 42), among tlie largtT kinds of 
boats, gives nldiflc, “winch has a long 
narrow Ixiw oierhanging the water in 
front.’’ Both lie and Mr. Grant (liiiral 
Life in Peugal^ 26) give drawings of 
this boat, and tlie latter writes: “First 
we liave the bulky Ooldky or baggage 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
as tlie Pute/ee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much the same purposeC 
This last-named vessel is a clinker- 
built bout— that is having the planks 
overlapping each other, like those in a 
London wherry ; whereas in the round 
smooth-sided onlak and most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron damns, having the 
ajipearance of l»eing stitcned.”] 

1679. — “ Messrs. Vincent” (Ac.) , . . 
“met the Agent (nn the Hoogly R.) in 
Budgoroos and Ooiaiike8.’'-~Fo^ St. Qro. 
Consns.^ Sopt. 14. In Notes and Exts.^ 
Madras, 1871. 

[1683.—“. . . 10 Ulocln for Souldien, 
etc." — Hedges^ J)Mry, Hak. Sou. i. 76. 

[1760.— “20 Hooluoln 6 Oars at 28 Ra. 
per month.” — In Long, 227.1 

1764. -“Then the Manjees wont after 
him in a wollook to look after him.”— 76^. 
383. 

1781. — “ The same day will be sold a 
twenty -oar'd WoUoek-built Budgerow. . . 

— /ncm Oasette, April 14. 

1799.—“ We saw not less than 200 laige 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned eaoh at 60 tons 
burthen, all provided with good rocfSjjmd 
masted after the country manner. T%ey 
seemed much better oonstructad than tlie 
nnwleldv wuUooki of Bengal.” — 

Avot SSS. 
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WOON, a. Bunn, m-mij, ‘ u gtivenior 
<ir ottioer of administration ’ ; litfrally 
*a ))urdt‘n,’ licnce presumably llie 
‘Bearer of llie Barden.’ Of tins there 
are various well-known coniiHuinds, r.g.: 

Woon-gyae, I'.r, ‘ Wim-giil' or Oreat 
Miriustcr, a member of the High 
(^>uticil of State or Cabinet, called 
the Hlot-daii (see LOTOO). 

Woon-douk, < Wuu-ilauk-, lit. ‘the 

prop of the Wnii ' ; a sort of Xfllntus, 
or Si mister of an inferior clasn. Wo 
have roeuntly imm'H a Hurinese envoy 
to the French (iovornniont doHiginated 
us “ M. Woondnuk.” 

Atwen-wun, Minister of the Jtitcri(»r 
(of the Court! <tr Household. 

Myo-wun, I'rovnujnl (iovcnnir {May- 
iriMiH of S_\iiics). 

Te-wim, ‘ Wilt er-( Governor,’ formerly 
Deputy of the Myo-wun of the l*r. <»f 
l*ogu of Symos). 

Akaok-wun, ('ol lector of CiistoiuN 

of Syinch). 

WOOEDY-MAJOR, s. Tlio title 
of .a native adjutant in regiinent.s <if 
Indian Irregular (’avalrv. Ih»lli tin- 
rationale of tbe compound titU*, and 
the etymology of tiYird/, are obscure. 
Platte gives Hind, xmrdl or ard/, 
‘uniform of a soldier, badge or dress 
gf offi<’e,’ as ibe first ])art of tlie coiii- 
I>ound, witli a ijnestionalde Skt. ety- 
mology, virudu^ ‘ciynig, proclaiming, 
a i»anegyric.’ But there h also Ar. 
vnrd^ ‘a flight of birdij,’ and Ibeii also 
‘a trcKip or sipuidron,’ wliich is ]»erhaps 
t'is prolwble. [Others, again, as many 
military titU-M haw come from S. 
India, cxjnnect it with ('an. rano/i, 
‘news, an order.'] 

[1781.—“. . . Wo made tho wnrdee 
WOllah (icquuint/od with the circuinstaiico. 
• . . ” — Forrfit, Jiomtxiif iMlm, ii. 51211, 

[1861. — “The Honinr Renaldar (native 
captain) and tho Woordie Major (native 
adjutant) . . . reported that the He|*oyH 
wore trying to tamper with his men.” — 
Cave- lirowne^ Punjab and Ihlki, i. 120.J 

WOOTZ, fi. Thi.s is an odd name 
which has attached itself in htxiks to 
the so-called ‘natural sUiel ’ of S. India, 
made especially in Salem, and in some 
jiarts of Mysore. It is prepared from 
small bits of malleable iron (made 
from znametic ore) which are packed 
in crucibles with pieces of a particular 
w^ {OoMia aunr.ulata\ and covered 
with leaves and clay. The word first 
appears in a paper read liefore the 
Royal ^iety, June 11, 179&, called : 
“ Experimenta and observations to in- 


vestigate the nature of a kind of SU-i l, 
manufactured at Bombay, and there 
called Wootz . . . by tleorge I’ear.soii, 
M.D.” This paper is (|Uolea below. 

Tlie word lias never since been n*- 
rogiiised as tlie name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
origiiiiUed in some clerical error, or 
iiiisre^iding, very possibly for irook, ic- 
pre.M<*nting the (’aiiarcse ukkn (pron. 
inikku) ‘.steel ’ Another suggestuui 
!la^ been made l»y Dr. Kdward Balfour. 
He slates that mliclut and ynchn (Hind. 
umha uhlia, in realit t for ‘liigli ’ and 
‘low’) are useil in (’anaresi' .sj»eaking 
dihtrii t-i to di-iiote siifunor and inferim 
deM-nplions of au artu-le, and siij)j»ose.H 
that wootz may have been a misimdcr- 
standingof vrhchtt, ‘of sui>dI*ior (jiialil\ .’ 
The fonm-r suggestion seems to us jue- 
fer.ible. ['riie Madriis ifloax. gives as 
loeal names of steel, (\in. w/*7. a, Tel. 

a, Tam. and Mala\u). nnikkit^ and 
derives wootz from Skt. aca/, wheU'c- 
eolues II. uttt'lul.] 

The artiele was no doubt the famous 
‘Indian Steel,’ the tridypo^ ’IvSiVos Kal 
(TTopLUfxa of the Periphuiy the material 
of the Indian sworil.s celebrated m 
many an Arabic j>oem, the alhinde of 
old .‘sjianisb, the hmuhnlnl of llie 
Persian trader.s, ovdaniuite of Muiv'o 
Polo, the iron exjiorted by the Portu- 
guese 111 the Uilb cenlury from Bali- 
calii (see BATCUL) in C’anara and ot her 
jsirt.s (.se(! (’orrea fntmvi). In a lettiu* 
of the King to tlie fioa Oovernim-ut 
in IfilH lie animadverts on the great 
aniounl of iron and steel jHiraiilted to 
be exported from Cliaiil, for sale oii 
the African coast and to the Turks iii 
the Ked Sea (/I rchiv. Port. Orieni.y Fu.se. 
3, 318). 

ITW. — “Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 
letter to tho lYonidont, ampiaintod him 
that ho bad sont over npooimouH of a sub- 
stftneo known by tho naino of Wootl ; 
which is conNidered to lie a kind of stool, 
and is in high estooni among tho Indians.” 
—P/ul. Trans, for 17U5, Pt. li. p. 8‘22. 

[1814.— Soo an account of wootli in 
Heyne's Tracing 362 

1811. — “Tho cakes of steel are callud 
Wootl ; they differ Riatorinlly in ouality. 
according to the nature of the ore, hut are 
generally vei^ good steel, and are sent into 
Persia and 1\irkey. ... It may be ren- 
dered solf-eviaent that the figure or pattern 
(of Damascus steel) so long sought after 
exists in the cakes of Woofel, and only 
requires to be produced by the action of 
diluted acids ... it is therefore highly 
probable that the anoient blades (of 
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inaacuB) were made of this steel. II Viv/i- 
Engines of ll'eir, pp. 20.‘l-206. 

18(54. — “Damascus was lonp colobratod > 
for the muniifucturo of its sword blades, 
which it has burn conjectured were made 
from tho wootz of India.”— yVry’,'* Mtfnh 
iurgy, Lon and Stt-ef, 8(50. 

WHITER, s 

(a) . Tlicr.'ink tnul stylo <>1 ilu* pinior 
grade of CON i iiiuited civil Hervunts of 
the E. I. (‘ompaiiu n’ctdninally it 
liJia licen olisolete since the }il)olitioii 
ot tlie old gijulcs in isn.'l. Tim term 
no donltt origin, 'dl\ dost libed the duty 
of llicsc vo'ing Mil'll , they were the 
eltTlv- of llie laciories. 

(b) . A < ii]»ying clerk in an ollke, 
iiiitive or Kiirojie.in. 

a.- 

1073. -“'I’liu whole Miiss of (he Coiii- 
pfiny’s Serviiuts iiinj be comprehended in 
tho.se Classes, vr/.., Morchanls, f'aetors, and 
Writera. r, HI. 

1 1(575-0.— See uiidor FACTOR.] 

1670.— “TIktc arc some of tho Writers 
who by tlioir lives aro not a little scan* 
<laloU8,” — t'oin a Chonkun,m Wherkr, 
i. i'A. 

1683. — “ Mr. Hichard More, one that 
came out a Writer on y« llrrhn'U loft this 
World for a bettor. Y‘‘ Lord proj>aro us 
all to follow him ’ "—Jltdgt’it, J>iarg, Aug. 
22 , [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.— “82. Mr. UoDKiiT Olive, Writer 
it) tile Kervico, being of a Martial Disjiosi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our ^ late Engagements, We have granted 
him un Ensign’s Ooniinisaion, upon his Ap- 
jihcation for the sumo." — Letter from the 
Corned at L't. »S(. Da'ind to the Honhlr, 
Court of Directors, dd. 2d. May, 1747 (MS. 
in India OflUco). 

1758. — “ As we are sensible that our 
junior servants of the rank of Writers at 
Bengal are not upon the whole on so good 
n footing as elsewhere, we do hereby direct 
that tho future appointments to a Writer 
fur salary, diet money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Kujiees per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
Attended to, must prevent their reOections 
on what we shall further order in regard 
to them OB having any other object or 
foundation than their particular interest 
and happiness.” — Court's Letter, March 3, in 
L(»ng, 1^. (The 'further order* is tho 
prohibi tion of palankins, Ao.— see PALAN- 

c. 1760. — "It was in the station of a 
covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Company, that in the month of 
Maroh, 176(0 embarked. "-(7roM, i. 1. 

1762. — "We are well assured that one 
|rat reason of the Writen neglecting the 
Company’s business is engaging too soon in 


trade. . . . We therefore positively order 
that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment have the benefit or liberty of Dustioks 
(sue DUSTUCX) until the timo.s of their 
rosjiective writerships are expired, and they 
comnieiico Factors, with this exception. 
. . ." — (ourt’f Letter, Doc. 17, in J^ng, 287. 

1765. — “ Having obtained the apjioint- 
lucnt of a Writer i)i the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bombay, 1 embarked with 
14 other passengers . . . liofnre 1 had 
attained my si.'Ctccnth year.”— Or. 
M^au i. 5 , [2nd ed. i. ]]. 

1761». -“I’he Writers of Madras are ex- 
ceodingJy ]»roiiil, and h.ive the knack of 
Itii’gctliiig thnir old acquaintances.” — Ld. 
Tt igiuuonth, Mem. i. 20. 

1788. — “In the first place all tho persons 
who go aliroail in the Company ^s civil 
service, enter ns clerks in the counting- 
hoii.se, and are called by a name to corre- 
spond with it, Writers. In that condition 
they are oV)ligod to serve five \ cars ” — 
/turle, Sj)f'erh on Ilastinqn' Jmueuihmeiit, 
Feb. 1788. In 11 vii. *202. 

b.- 

1761.— “yfe.WMfMni.it and order*.— That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian (.see BAN- 
YAN). or Writer be allowed to any officer 
except tho (.Jc'nimandor-in-Chief and the 
commander. of detachments. . , .” — Ft, 
WiUnim CoHS'ih. In Long, 382. 

[1860.— “ following him are the kranees 
(see CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, according to their duties and 
abilities, from live to thirty roopees.” — 
Crant, Jttiral L, tit lirngat, 138-9.] 

WUG, s. We ^ive tliis Beluch word 
for loot on the high authority quoted. 
[On this Mr. M. L. Dames writes: 
“This i.s not, strictly speaking, a 
Balochl word, hut Sindhl, in the form 
wag or vxigu. The Balochl word is hag, 
hut I cannot say for certain whether 
it is borrowed frfiiu Sindhi by Balochi, 
or inve versd. The meaning, however, 
w not loot, but ‘a herd of camels.’ It 
is jiroluihle that on the occa.sibn re- 
ferred to the loot consisted of a herd 
of camels, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forms 
of plunder in those region.^, and I have 
often heard BalochLs, when narrating 
their raids, describe how they hM 
carried off a ‘ bag.' ”] 

1645.— “In one hunt after wag, as the 
Beloochoes oall plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, marched 
incessantly for 16 hours over such ground 
as I Bup^o the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is impoe- 
sible to maroh at all.”— AsMer ^ A'r CV 
Napier, in Lift, iii, 208. 
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X 

XEBAFINX XERAFIM, k. 

The word iii thii? form rejJieM'iits h 
silver coin formerly current at (t(»n 
and fleveral other Ea'^tern ]«»rt% in 
A'alue somewhat than ].*•. (>/. It 

varied in PnrlUf;ui*se current^ from 
30(.) to 360 nif.. Ihii in this (.a.M" as in 
s<j many others tlie term is a eorrii]*- 
tioii ap|ilied to a de^'eiieraled \aliie. 
Tin* oriffinal is tlie A rahj <• /•»#/< (>ee 
ASHBAPEE) (or ahanfi, ‘nolde’ — com- 
pare the medie\al <f)in s<» called), 
which was ajtplied T»nt]»eil\ to the 
pihi itindr^ hut ^\as also in Jiulhi, and 
Htill is o<-e;ihionally h\ nati\eN a]*j»lied 
to the pohl mohur. A^lmtfi hu a gold 
dlmlr (value m gold ulsait 1 U. i‘ni) 
occurs fre(|uently in tin* ‘10^)1 Night.-,’ 
as Dozy slates, and he gi\e.- \arious 
other nuolviiioiis of the \\(iid in 
dillen*nl forms (pp. 3r»3-3r)4 ; [Jlnrfott^ 
Ar, X. 160, 376 j) .*lnfrc/in, the 

luuue of u coin once known in France, 
is a<*(:ording to Lilt re alw» a ei>rruj»- 
tion of (tsJirujt. 

14il8. — And (the King of (*alicut) Mud 
that they should tell the ('aptuin that if liu 
wiahcKl Ut go he nia'it gi^e him (KMj aJLiifes, 
and that WKiii, and that this was the custom 
of that country, and of thotH< who canio 
thither."— /folroe <// I', da (>. 7I‘. 

IMO. — “ When a new Sultan Huc<*eodM to 
the throne, one of hin lordn, ^ ho are called 
Amirra (Ameer), MayM to him : * D>rd, 1 
have hooii fur mi long n tiuio your hIuvo, 
give tno DamawruH, rind I will give you 
160, (KK) or 200,000 teraphim Cif gold.”' — 
Vartfunna, 10. 

,, “ Every Mameluke, great or little, 

has for his rioy six saripbi rior month."— 
Jh,d. 13. 


lorri lO.lKK) xaraflnB more yearly . . . m 
all 2a, (KK) xsittfini " — T(rnd»> da india, Suh- 
gidunt, 7t<. Thifi ifl the gold mohur. 

ir*‘10. — “This year there wun nuoIi ;i 
famine in rhoromandol, that it left ueurlv 
the \tholo Iiinrl do}t<>[iuluted with the iiwn 
tJilit\, and ptio])le iito their fellow' nu-ii 
Such a thing nc\er wa.s heard of on that 
Coast, where formerly there was nulIi an 
ahiindaiiee of rue, that in the 
Neg,*i]iatam I h!i\e nfion Keen more than 
7<K> -ml take eartr'ies uiiiountirig to moo 
than 2U.(X)0 imuu., ( : he hmnu luisheU) 

of nee. . . . Tim _M;ar of faiiiine tlu' I'oilu- 
gue^o of the tt»w li of St. 'i’liomi^ <lid niuch 
giKid to the |K'o]ile, hel|>iiig them u:tli 
«liiaiitii les of rue and millet, and loto-mii- 
nod jagnt l-ee JAOOEBT), whicii lin-V 
im|Mirtefl 111 their vchhoIs from other ji.it l^, 
an I -old ill rel.ul t.» the |»eo|tle at far lo\\ii 
Jiriees than lhe_\ i oiild have got if liiev 
wi-,he<l It . and -ome ncli |*ei»j.l>.* caii-ed 
fUmntities of ncf in he UuUd in tluit 
iiiatHe*.. ami gave It holh-d iloVMi 111 !l>' 
water t4i the jieojile to dnuL all foi tin 
love of (iiMi. . . . 'I'liis famine limti'd a 

whole year, and it f(|>reml t<i other ji.iri , 
hut wim not HO laid as in Choroiimmii ). 
The King of Bicmugar, who wa.- wovert!i..’^ii 
of that territory, heanl of tJie hurnanitv and 
Imiieticouee of the rortugiiese to the jioi'j'K' 
of the country, and he was greatly jile.Mi i| 
thereat, and sent an n/a (hoo OLLAHl *d 
thanks to the rc-ddontJi of S. 'niome Anl 
this same year there was such a searcitv i ! 
jirovimons in the harlM»urK of the Slraii , 
that Ml .Aden a huul (/urtio)oi nee foti liyil 
forty xaraflB. eiudi w-orth a rrai^u/c. . . ." - 
Cof'HHi, IV. 131-132. 

1M*S. — “The ehiof and roost coninioii 
money (at (loa) is called rurdauue (Fardao) 
Zeraphin. It is of silver, hut of smiill 
value. They strike it at (iou, and it is 
marked on one side with tho linage uf St. 
Heljostiau, on the other w'ith 3 or 4 arrows 
in n shoaf. It is worth 8 teatoons or IWO 
ICoys (Real) of Portugal, more or less."- 
jAtturhiUrn (from Krench ed. 71 ) ; [Hak. S< i . 
I. 241, and oonijmre i. IHO; aud see another 
version of the sumo pojMOge under FAB* 
DAOJ. 


,, “ Our captain sent for the HUjierifW 

uf the said mosque, to whom ho said : that 
bo should show him the iKoly uf Xuhi — 
this Nabi moans tho Pruphot Mahomoi 
—that be would give him 3000 Mi^hlm 
of gold,"— /frirf. 29. This one oeoeutric 
traveller gives thus three different forms. 

1513.— . . . huDc regom Affonsus idem, 
urbe opuletiMima et proeoipuo einporio 
Ammsio vi capto, quiodecim milliO Strap* 
binortk ea est aurea mooeta ducatis euui- 
valifs annufl nobis tribiitariQ offecerat.*’ — 
Kpi^ida EmmanueifM Rapis, 25. In the 
preceding the word seems to apply to tho 
gold dln&r. 

1528.—'* And by certain information of 
persons who know the facte . . . Antonio 
de Kaldanba . . . agreed with the aaid King 
Tunixa (TOrOn Sunk • • • that the «m 
King . . . should pey to the King Onr 


1610. — " Inprimis of Btrafflni 
which 1*0 ten Kupios (Bnptt) » P>oo«4 
are sixtio Leokes (Laok)." — //iiiwfnVu, 
FiirchoM, i. 217. Hero the gold mohur 
is meant. 

c. 1010.— '‘Los pil«ei d’or sont qhtrtfin® 
k vingt-cinq sols piheo."— /'ywrrf Ha Lat'« * 
ii. 40; [ilak. Boc. ii. 09, reaciing ohtniflnBi* 
1658.—" Afannayti eoaraaUn d tfoo- 
" Bequin de Voniiio . 24 taugues (Tanga) 

* • • * * 


Keale d’Espagne 
Abaesis do Perse 
Pardaux (Fardao) . 
Sdtatrtplil 
RouplM (Bopat) dn 
Mogtl . 

Tangne . 


12 tanguos. 
Btangues. 
fitanguea 
ff tanguea 


Otaoguw. 

20 bouM«r®'>^y® 
Otaa^)- 
Dt fa SfaiWuiw-falMi Ut7, 630. 
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‘ Ci>iiih 


of IfnjnTOro. 


Iniof^inury Coins. Thu Pagud (Pagoda) ia | 
Rupees. 48 Juttuls (see JEETUL) in one 
10 fttul k LnroeK (Larin) is 1 Pagod. 
Zeraphina 1 Old Dollar. ; 

“ Cojiis iMj(l woiphta of Bonjl>fljm. 3 ■ 
Lareea 1 Zerapliiii. 8U Union (Reaa) 1 j 
liiirec. 1 Pice iH 10 HaiC'i. The Rnius are j 
iiimpmnry. | 

“Coit>s and weights in (jroa. . . . The ' 
CniMt/o of po'd, 12 Zeraphina. Thr Xera- ! 

r» TainjiK'-. The Tatiffu (Tanga), o' 
\'inferh.\ The I'mtrni, If) lUmrmd'n (Budg- ' 
rook). hereof 7.'j niuko n 3'tn^ffn And oO 
nniLe a ?fi}\ 20d. 

1000. — dw. gr. 

“ 'I’lie (i<.ld >1. 1’h<^nia . . 2 ni 

The Si!v . Sherephene 7 4.” 

TaUi' ttj Ctiiun, in OflmjioH. 


Cotoxa (Koto sha) appears to be ^uth Khdn 
of the Mahommodan historian there. 

Another curious example of Portuguese 
nomunulatiiro is that given to the first 
Mahornniedaii king of Malacca by Barrofl, 
A'/if/wrw Ihtrr/t (11. vi. 1), by Alboquoroue 
Xaqnrmlarj'it {(\mnii. Pt. 111. ch. 17). Tnis 
name is rendered by Lasse n’s ponderous 
lore into Skt. Sakanadhamy "‘d. h. Besitzer 
kruftiger Besinniingen ” (or “Possessor, of 
strong recollectiori'j.” — lud. AH, iv. 646), 
whereas it h sirnidy Iho Portuguese way 
«»f writing Sd'undar ShUh f fSo Linschoten 
(llak. li. 18:3) writes Xiitiinms for SfUUi 
Tama«i>.\. For other uxumples, see CodO- 
vaacazn, Idalcan. 


1727. — “Their Koldiors Pay (at Coa) is 
^cr\ suiull and ill joiid 'riicy have but 
Xerapheena ]>• r Month, and two .Suits 
<-f Calico, sfrifii oi checquered, in n Year 

. . Jind a Xerapheen is worth about , 
si\tueti Ponce half Punv AVrr.” — .1 . llmmlUia. 

\ 211); [cmI. 17 U, i. 2.V4 j 

17)>(). -“Yon *.hall coin (iold and silver; 
of o(|ual weight and fiiionoss with tho Ash- ; 
I'ofees (Ashrafee) and llupueh of Mcairshud- j 
ahad, in tho naTiio of Calcutta.”— .Viiwid/i i 
l*n mumah for KsiaUt of a .Mint tu (Utlvuttn, ! 
in Long, 22i'. 

c. 1844. “Sahibs now arc very different 
from what thc> once wore. When 1 was a 
young man with an officer in the camp 
of LEt Llk Sahib (Ijord Ijakc) the sahibs 
W'ould give an aahradi (Ashrafee), when now I 
they think twice liefore biking out a ru^ieo." 
— Persorut/ ItrminiscrnrrA of an old Ahan^ 
numait ConvfrMition. Here tho gold mokur 
i« iiioaiit. 

ZEBGANBOB, n.]i. Thi.s is a 
curious example of the lumiiier in 
which the Portuguese historians repre- 
sent Mahoiuiiiedaii iiaiiie.s. Xercansor 
does really very fairly repreaiuit pho- 
netically the name of Slurr KMn Sw\ 
the famous rival and displacer of 
Hum&ydn. under the title of Sher 
Shah. 

c. 1638.—“ But the King of Bengal, seeing 
himself very powerful in the kingdom of 
the Patons, seized tho king and took his 
kingdom from him . . . and mode Governor 
of the kingdom a groat lord, a vassal of his, 
called Gotoxa, ana then leaving everything 
in good order, returned to Bengal. The 
administrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
neat array, having with him a Patan 
Captain oall^ Xarauifor, a valiant oavalior, 
much esteemed by all."— Correa, ii. 719. 

The kingdom of the Patens appears to be 
Behar. where various Afghan omefs tried to 
•etablish themselveo after the conquest of 
Delhi by Baber. It would take more leoroh 
ibon it is worth to eluoidate the story os 
told by Coma, but see EliiU, iv. to. 


Y 


TABOO, s. Pers. ydhuy wdiuli is 
perhaps a turru]>tii)n of Ar. ya^buh, de- 
tiiied hy Jdhnsoii as ‘a swift and long 
horse.’ A nag such as we call ‘a 
galloway,’ a largt* jioiiy or small hardy 
horse ; the term in India i.s generally 
applied to a very useful class of 
animal's hrought from Afghanistan. 

[c. 1690.- “The fifth class (ydbd horses) 
are bred in this country, but full short in 
strength and .size, Tboir jierformances also 
are mostly bad. They are tho offspring of 
Turki horses with an inferior breed.” — 
Am, od Blorhmanny i. 234.] 

1764.— “There are m tho highland coun- 
try of RanpaHau and Cabdi. a small kind 
of horses called Tabous, which are very 
sorvicoatilo.” — Ilanmuf, Trarrls, ii. 367. 

[1839. — “A very strong and asoful breed 
of ponies, called Taubooi, is however roared, 
especially about Bauminun. They are used 
to ourry baggage, and can liear a great load, 
but do not stand a long continuance of hani 
work so well a.s mules. "—E/phin^tone, Caubuly 
ed. 1842, i. 189.] 

YAK, s. The Tibetan ox {Bott 
qrunnienftj L., of Gray), be- 

longing to the Bi.sontiiie group of 
Boviruie. It is spoken of in Bogle’s 
Journal under the odd name of th^ 
“cow-tailed cow,” which is a liteiaf 
sort of translation of the Hind, name 
chdori qdo^ chdorU (see CH0WB7), hav- 
ing l>een usually called “cow-tails’* 
in the 18th ceutury. [The usual 
native name for the beast in K. India 
is surogd’o, which comes from Skt. 
ourabbt, * pleasing.’] The name ywk. 
does not appear m Buffon, who wle 
it the *Tai‘tarian cow,’ nor is it found 
in the 3rd ed. of Pennant’s H. qf 
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riipeda (1793), ihuu^lt there is a fair 
account of the animal as ffrutmiens 
of Lin., and a ]KKir engraving. Al- 
though the word occurs in Della 
Penna’s aceouni of Tibet, written in 
1730, n.s quoted helf)w, its first uiqiear- 
ance in j>rint was ‘A'i f^tt’ ft'' ‘‘tti 
ascertain, in Turner’s Mis.'tuni to Tifni. 
It is the 'I’lh. ifVak, Jasdie’s Diet. 
gy(iy. The unimal i.s mem loned twice, 
though in a confused and inaceuralc 
manner, hy Aeli.in ; and somewhat 
more c«»rrectly I'V ( ’(»smas. Doth have 
got the .same falile a)»out it. It is in 
medieval tiiiie>« desi tIImmI liv Itubruk 
Tlie domesiK' yak is in Til»«‘t the 
<»rdinary lKja.st of le.irden, and mm h 
iiddeii. Its hair is w.oeii info fentv, 
and spun into lopes ; iN milk a siajile 
<»f diet, and its <lung <it fuel. The 
wild yak is a magnile eiit animal, 
standing sometimes hands high, 
and weighing 1000 to ]8o0 Ihs,, and 
inulliphes to an astonishing extent 
on the high jdaleaux of 'bihet. The 
use of the tame >ak i-xtends fnun the 
highlands of Kliokand to Kuku- i 
khoUin or Kwei liwa« lung, m“ir tlie 
great northern lieiid of tin* Vellow 
Diver. 


and then when he hna lost it ultogothcr, ho 
niakuti his osenpe.” - 1 ox/huj* IndnopIrMtf.x, 
Bk. xi. Trnusl. in Citf/un/^ kc., p. elxxiv. 

[c. IhtK). — In u list «if things im|tc»rto(l 
from the “northern nioiintjims” into Oudli, 
we have “t. ills of the low. "--,1 Oi, eil. 

Jurrett, ii. ]7'J . and sue 2s0 | 

I 1730. — “ Dojio di t he per eireii 40 gioriii 

> ill eaiinno non si tro\;i ptii uhit.i/.ioni di c;e.> , 
tiia solo alcnno tunde eon i|iiiuitit.'i ili niiind!' 
di lak, os-iiiiiio l«‘Oi pelosi, p<*(‘ >ie, eOiilli 
I . . t ill thil Kllf Un l‘t mill ill I'nll. /];' . 

yitti-n if l 7'hihft ipuIiImIkiI l>\ lvl:ipnith \u 
Jinn, I Ia. “d ser.) |i. 17. 

D**'!. . oil the oppD-iie sidi 

Htoer.il of the III u k chow r\ toll'd c..t:l. 

. . . Thi'> M r\ iiiigiiliir :tiid ctrioii-, niiiui 
de-erves .1 pul Uc iil.Lt ilesci ij»l .011. . . . 'J'l" 

Yak of 'I'.irliirv, erillcd (I'oi/ ii 

ilindostan . . -Tnrmi s LiiJKi^fij (pniii 
Istnji, Is;, Ii. (Sir 11. N iiic uh unties 

witli (’h'd .it r;,i, lull a«Mill he seui 
ulioie. tin M ii tiiie is .OM liyi'iM j 

In the pnhli<anoii .it the l.itter date ,1 > 
pe.irs iho oxeelleut plut" after ’SiuMis, ealli I 
• the Yak 1,1 'J,i,fn,i/‘ still the Htiiudiipl 
reprasontiitioM of the animal. (Aluo sn 
T.irner f* papi r (171M) m the .Ij. Dindoii 
repnnt of l/l<s, iv. 3Go n'-y'/.j 

Though the two following qiioia- 
tioiis fioin Ahhe Hue ilo ii'.j coiitaili 
tlie word j/uA, the\ ai*i‘ po lures lo 
tliat clever art isi wlin li we <,in hardl_\ 


c. A.n. ti.V) - “The I'idian*! (at times) 
carry o-s |ircHeiits txi their King taniu tigurN, 
tnunod ijanthcr*, four-bomad oryxes, and 
cattle of two differant races, one kind of 
great NwiftricMM, and another kind that are 
tumlily wild, that kind of catllo from (the 
Uiila of) which they make n>-tl(ips, , . 
eU Animaliou*, xv. cup. 14, 

Again : 

There hi in India a graw onting * oniuml, 
which iH double the Mixe of the home, and 
which ha* a very bunhy tail very black in 
colour.f The hnim of the tiiil are finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women eel great 
Ntoro by its pofwoMsiou. . . . When it |>or- 
eeires ioat it u on the jioint of tieing caught, 
It hides its tail in some thicket . . .iiid 

thinks that since its tail is not seen, it will 
not be regarded as of any value, for it known 
that tJ!ie tail is the great object of fancy."— 
Jhid. zvi. 11. 

• cs. M6.— “'JTjis Wild Ox is a neat lainst 
of India, and from it is got the thing called 
Tupha, with which officers in the field adorn 
their horsea and iiennuns. They tell of this 
lasast that if its tail catches in a tree he 
will not budge but stands sUxik-stiil, being 
horribly vexed at kwing a single hair of ite 
tail ; so the natives come and cut his tail off, 

* lIoi^d 70 i, whence no doubt Gnjr took bis 
name for the genus. 

t The tatU asusUjr brought for self sre those of 
tliii tens Ysk, anil sre mkiU. The tail of the wild 
Tak Is black, and of much gresisr slxe. 


omit lo rvpnwlm c : 

iH.*!]. — “ Jais bo iifn u long pmls utjili'til di 
vdritablt'M cJincalures ; im|M>HHiblu ihMit iiri i 
rien de plus drolu , i1h murchaiuiit h«H jaiiibi^ 
dettrt4*us, ut iHtrlnU'iit pC'nililiMiuMit uii ('tioriiic 
systciiiu do sUiliu’tiiOH, (|ui Itiir |•olldull•ll: 
sous le vtJMlro jusipi’a terro. (Vs piuun" 
Is'teM ^tuiunl SI ififoriiMw et Icllcniuiit rc 
eou\ortus du giavoiis ipi'il Hoinbluit fproit 
loH efit min uoutiro dans du sunv ciindi.” 
J/ui rt (ftiful, d'vn Ac 11. 

liOl ; [K.T. ii. 108 j. 


,, “An iiioinont oh noa.'« isissHnit"* 1'‘ 
Mounuii Ouasuu sur In ghwe, un sfKvbicl*' 
asHOx bi/arre s’liffnt h nos yeux. 
nvione romanpi^ de loin . . . do« objota m 
foniies el noirhtros ranges on file on travor-« 
do 00 grand floiive. . . . Cki ful seulornoiit 
quaiid nous fOrnos tout prJ^, quo nmii 
lifintori reconnnltro plus de 50 tanufs ^u- 
vages iucruslds dans hi glace. ll» avuionf 
voalu, sans doute, traverser lo flouvo a i-i 
nage, au moment do In ooucrdtlon dos ooiix, cf 
iU s’dtaient tnnivde pris par los glnvun-*! 
avoir la force de s'en ddbarrossor ot de con- 
tinuer leur ruutu. Leur belle Wto, ««'; 
tnonlde de gmndos comes, dtait encore .» 
ddouuvert ; mats la reste du con* , 
pns dans la glace, qui dUit si transpsron « 
qu’on pcmvult dhtUn^uer 
position <* 
dit qu’ell 
aigles et 
las yeuK.' 
and for a 


» cos impruaemes uvv«n, - 
■ dtuient encore k nngor. 1 
M oorbwux l«ur •wi"!}'' 

-/Ud. H. 219 ; [E.T. li. W ^ 
.nMuiii of the animal sou 


U.81]. 
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YAM, H. This geiieml name iu 
Kiiglish of tljc large edilile tuber 
Jfiuscorea fl(‘em,s to Ik* a corruption of 
the luinit used iu the W. Indies at 
the time ol ihe dl'.e<)^e^\. [Mr. Platt 
<9 ser. A’ A Q. v 5J:i6 seq.) .suggests 
tliat the original form uas vyam or 
in the .sense of ‘fo(»d,’ iiqami 
uieauiug‘lo eat’ in the Fuluh l.ingimge 
of Senegal, The cannilial Nynm- 
of uhom Mis-s King.^lex gives 
an account {7'ranh In If'. A/nca^ 330 
srq.) a]»}»ear to lake their name from 
the same won!.] 

laoo.— • 'J'hv.re ;ii\ store of Iniamas 
ginwm^ in Liiuneii, iu gwjat fteh!-..'' 

ii. llo7. 

IGKk— . . M(U-co\(’r It i>n»(hioes jrrenl 
ulKiii(l.'inc( ot inhaineB. or lerjje .suViturnuiean 
liilter'i, of which there are iimny kind.s, hko 
1hi cinuntftK Ilf Aiueric:i, and these m/itiuifs 
txaled or rousLe<l serve m place of tiread,”— 
4 ,‘i If / 1 nfio (I i‘ ICnt/fiif 1th 

niuugro hinds 

’Tis known the Yam will ne'er to bigness 
‘'Well." iiraingri', Bk. i. 


z 

ZABITA, s. Hind, from Ar. zdhitd. 
An exact rule, a canon, hut in the 
following it seems to be used for a 
larilf of usses.sim*nt ; 

1790 . — ‘A htivo cstahlishod the Zabeta 
for the shops in the Fort as fixed by Macleod. 
It IS to bo paid annually. " — llW/t/tyfon, i, 49. 

ZAMOBIN, 'S. The title for many 
centurie.'i of the Hindu sovereign of 
iJalieut and the country round. The 
word is Mulaydl. i^dmUHri^ Sdmvri^ 
Tdmdtirty Tdmuri, a tadhhava (or ver- 
nacular modification) of Skt. i^d~ 
mu/idrif ‘the Sea-Kii^.’ ^See also 
IVihou^ Mackenzie MSS, i. xcvii.l 
[Mr. Logan {Malabar^ iii. Gloss, s.v.) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Rdja’s ancient 
Malay&l. title of KunnataMon^ i,e. 
‘King (kon) of the hills (kunnu) and 
waves (alay The name has recently 
liecome familiar in reference to the 
•curious custom by which the Zamorin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
for his throne (see the account by 
A. Hamilton (ed. 1744, i. 309 aeq. 
Pinkerton^ viii. 374) quoted by Mr. 

3 Q 


Fra/er {Golden iJouyh, 2nd ed. ii, 14 

»«/.)•] 

c. 1343.— “The sultan is a Kafir called 
the B&mari. . . When the time of our 

departure for C'hina came, the sultan, the 
S&mari eipuppr>d for us one of the 13 junks 
which were lying in the port of Calicut." — 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 89-94. 

1442.—“ 1 snw u lunn with bi.s V>ody naked 
jiko the rest of the Hindus. 1’he sovereign 
of this city ((‘ijlicut) bears the title of 
SAmari. \V hen he dies it is hi.s sister’s son 
whosuopoeds him." — Abt/ttrrazzdk, in Ifidia 
in th< X Vth. Vt>nt. 17. 

14fH. — “ First (.‘alicut whither we went. 

. . . The Kitui: whom they call Camolim(for 
^amorim) cim muster 100,000 mjii for war, 
with the coutingonts that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few*,” — 
litt/f'Sro <A Viinro da (Jama. 

LMO. — ’‘iNow I will speak of the Kmg 
here iii Calicut, because lie is the ino'-t nn- 
jiortant King of all those before mentioned, 
nud is culled Bamoiy, which in the Vagan 
language means Uod on earth.” — Varthpma, 
131. The traveller confounds the word with 
tamhurdn^ which does moan ‘Lord.’ [Forbes 
(see below) niukos the same mistake.) 

151C.— “ This city of Calicut is very large. 

. . . This King became greater and more 
|x)werful than all the others: he took the 
name of Zomodri, ^ hicb is a tx>int of honour 
above fill other Kings.” — Baroojta, 103. 

(ir>.')2.— “Samarao.” See under CELE* 
BEB.I 

15.'>3. — “ The most powerful Prince of this 
Malobtir was the King of Culociit, who par 
excellence was called Carnap, which among 
them is as among us the title Eniiieror."— 
Barrm, 1. iv. 7. 

[1554.— Speaking of the Moluccas, “ Cam- 
arao, which in their language means Ad- 
miral." — Cajftanhcda, Bk. vi. ch. B6.J 

„ '*1 wrote him a letter to tell him 

. . . that, please God, in a short time the 
imperial fleet would come from Egypt to the 
Bftmari, and deliver the country from the 
hands of the infidels."— iSJWi p. 83. 

[Vamb^ry, who in bis translation lietrays a 
remarkable iguorunoo of Indian geography, 
mioaks (j>. 24) of “Sarairi, the ruler of 
Calcutta^ by w'hich he means Calxcut."'\ 

1563. — “ And when the King of Caleout 
(who has for title Bamorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin. . . .” — Waroa, f. 685. 

1572.— 

“ Sentado o Gama junto ao rioo leito 

Os seus mais affostados, prompto em vista 

Estava o Samoii no trajo, e geyto 

Db gente, nunca dantes delle vista." 

Camdet, vii. 59. 

By Burton : 

“ When near that splendid couch took place 
the guest 

and others further off, prompt glanoe and 
keen 

the Bafflorin oast on folk whose gaih and 
goat 

wore like to nothing he had ever seen." 
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1610.— Under this year there is a note of 
R Letter from Underecoon-Oheote the Groat 
Bamoriii or K. of Calicut to K. James.— 
Sainibury, i. 402. 

1673.r-“ Indeed it is pleasantly situated 
under trees, and it is the Huly See uf their 
Zamerhin or Pope." — Fryrr, 52. 

1781.— “Their (the Christians’) hereditary 
rivilefres were respected by the Zunoiin 
iraself ." — Gilttnnxy ch. xlrii. 

1785. — A letter of Ihppoo’s applies the 
term to a trilie or class, H])eakin(; of ' 2000 
Samoziei ’ ; who are those ^—Helrci Letttrt, 
274. 

1787. — The Zamorin is the only undent 
8ovorei|?n in the South of India."— T. Munro, 
in Li/f, i. 50. 

1810. — “On our way wo s-aw one of the 
Zamorini’l house-s, hut he was absent at u 
more favoured residence of Paniuny."— 
Maria f/roAron, 110, 


c. 1100.— Alexander having eaten what 
was protended to l>o the head of a bluck 
captive says : 

*' . . . 1 have never eaten better food than 
this ' 

Since a man of Zang is in eating Ht> 
heart-attracting, 

To oat any other roast moat to mo in 
not agreeable ' " 

Sil'tniHiir-XainaJi (tf by 

WtH^rrfonr CfatLr^ p. 101. 

1298.— “Zanghibar i-< a groat and n<»bl«> 
Island, with a ui>Ui)NuMi of wjiue 2000 milos 
The jtoople . . are all bluck, and 

stark uakod, with onl\ a little coveni^'^ fur 
decency. Their hair i- as black as pepper, 
ami mi fn/zly tlint c\cn with water yun 
can Bcurcelv struightfii it," Ac., Ac. — JAfi u 
Polo. II. 2l.^. Miirco l*olo regards the cmi'.t 
of Zauziliar as lielungiiig to a great iHiuiid 
like Mudaga-scar. 


[1814. — “The King of Oalient was, in the I 
Malabar language, culled Bamory, or ZaihO- | 
rina, that is to miy, GikI on the earth." — 
ForlteZy Or Mtut. 2nfi ed. i 203. Sec quota- 
tion ateve fnjui Varthenia.J 

,, “ . . . nor did the comiuoror 

(Hyder Ali) take any notice uf the Zamo- | 
linie'l complaints and supplications. The 
unfortunate pnneu, after fasting three days. | 
and finding all roinuustrance vain, sri 0re to , 
his palace, and was burned, with some of ; 
his women and their brahmins." — Hrid. iv. 1 
207-8 ; [2nd ed. ii. 477]. This was a cuso of I 

Tn^ I 

*^ipibo.— “ The ZamortB of Calicut who | 
■uooeeded to the godi (Chlddy) three months I 
ago, has died."— y^'^onor A/ai7, April 13. 

I 

ZANZIBAR, n.p. Tliis Tiaiiie VftH I 
originally general, and applied widely | 


to Sie East African coaat, at leaat honili i 
of the Kiver Jubb, and aw far a.s the i 
Arab trafliic extended. But it waw | 
aUo flyieeifieally applied to the ialaiid ! 
on which the Siilijiri of Z^inzibar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name) ; and t his was the 
case at least since the 15th century, us 
we see from the Roteiro, The Pers. 
Zangi-hdr, * liegion of the Blacks,’ w’us ; 
known to the ancients in the form 
Zitigit (Ftolemyy i. 17, 9 ; iv. 7, 11) and 
Zingivm. The Arab softening of the 
g made the name into Zanjwdr, and 
this the Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 

c. 545 — “ And those who navigate the 
Indian Bea are aware that Zingliinb as it 
is called, lies beyond the country where 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary." 
— Ootmas, in Cathay^ Ac., clxvii. 

e. 940.— “The land of the ZuJ begins at 
the channel issuing from the Upper Nile" 
(by this tbo Jubb seems meant) “and extends 
to the oonntry of iolUa and of the Wak- 
wak."-if«f 'All, Prawiu d^Or, iU. 7. 


1440.— “Kolikut is a very safe hnvuii 
. . . where oiio finds in abuiidHUce IIim 
precious objocts brought fnmi mantinic 
countries, oapocinllv from Hubshah (-^ur 

HUBSHEE, ABYSSINIA). Zirbad. and 
Zansibar." AUlunaczdi, in AW. ei Bits, 
XIV. 436. 

1498. — “And when the muming caim*. 
we found wo bud arrived at a vory gri.at 
island called Jamglber, peopled with niuin 
Moors, and standing gfsxl tun leagues frotn 
the ctMisl.”— 105. 

1510. — “ liet ween this island of Sim 
Loroiizo (i.r. Madagascar) and the conti 
nent, nut vorv far from it are throe is’unds, 
which ore culled one Manha, aiiuthcr Zan- 
sibar, and the otlier Ponda ; those ore in- 
habited by Moors; they ore very fertile 
islands." — /Jnrbosii, 14. 

1553.— “And from the streams of thi'< 
river (^uilimanco towards the west, as fm* 
as the Cai»e of Currents, up to which tlic 
Moors of that iviasi do nai^nte, all tlmi 
region, and that still further west biwiinb 
the Cu)ie of GimkI no)ie (as we call it), the 
Arabians and I'orsians of those |iartH call 
Zangnebar, and the luhabiUiuts they cull 
Zangny." — Jiarrog, 1. vm, 4. 

„ A few pages later wo have “ l«lc' 
of Pemba, Xanzihur^ Mon0a, Comoro,” shov- 
ing a p|Nirontly that a differonoo had grovii 
up, at least among the Portuguese, di*'- 
tinf^uishing Zangnabar the oontinentui 
region fmm Zaannr the Island. 

c. 1580. 

“ And with roy (lowor did march to ZaBii- 
bar 

Ike western (iir) port of Afrio, where 1 
view’d „ 

The Ethiopian Sea, rivers, an^ lakes. . . • 
Martow'f TatnburUute the Ornit, 

2d. iiart, I. 3. 

l692.-“From hence we went for the Islo 
of on the coast of MdUllda, 

at wee stayed and ednto^ uotill the iw- 
ginning of February following.” — 
MairinMaM.ir. 63. 
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ZEBU, s. This wliiinsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English as 
well as French, to the humped domestic 
ox (or Brahminy bull) of India, was 
taken by Builbn fntm the exhibitors 
of such a l»easf at a French fair, who 
I)erbaps invented the word, but who 
told him the luyist had been brought 
from Aliica, wliere it was called l\v 
that name. We have been able to 
distiover no justification for this in 
African dialects, 1 bough our friend 
Mr. H. (.’list has kindly made search, 
and sought information from other 
])hih)logmts on our account. Zebu 
j>aH.s<‘s, ]io\ve\er, with most j»eopIe 
as an Indian word ; thus Hebafn’ts 
IHrtionarif^ .says "Zebu, the native 
Indian name.” The only ^^ol‘d at 
all like it that we can disco\er is 
zobo (m.v.) or :.hof)()^ ajinlied lu the 
semi-Til»etnn regions of the Hiinfdaja 
to a useful hvbrid, culled in Ludak 
hy the slightly modified form duoino. 
In Jaschke’s Tthrtnn ]hct. we find 
**Ze'’hi( . ... 1. bunii) of a camel, zehu, 
etc.” Tins is curious, hut, >ve should 
think, only one. of tlio.se coincidences 
which \ve liavc had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geoflroy de St. Hilaire, in 
his W’ork AvrUmaiatwn d DoDiesti cation 
(lea Avimanx Utilea, considers the ox 
and the r.W/a to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the A.ssyrian 
monuments, and both on those of 
ancient Egypt. The humped ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions. Still, the great 
naturalist to whose w'ork we have 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr. Blanford writes ; “ The 
origin of Bos indiens (.sonietimos called 
sebu by European iiaturali.sts) is un- 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub- tropical, and w’as re- 
garded by Blyth as probably African. 
No ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil boviues, which 
. . . comprise species allied to the 
gaur and buffalo ” (Mammalia^ 483 

c. 1772.— “We have seen this small 
hunched ox alive. ... It was shown at the 
fair in Paris in 1752 (nV, but a transoript 
from the French edition of 1837 gives 1772) 
under the name of Ztba ; which we have 
udiqBted to describe the animal by, for it is 
* puiioular breed of the ox, and not a 


^cies of the buffalo." — Buffon'i Eat. Hist,y 
E.T. 1807, viii. 19, 20 ; see also p. 83. 

1861.— “Nous savons done }x)sitivement 
cju a imn 5po(juo oh Toccident 5tait encore 
convert df for6Ls, I’onent, d^jk civilisd, pos- 
sdilait dfji\ le boouf et 1o Zebu ; et ]iar con- 
sequent coot de rorieut qvie ces animaux 
Hout surtis, pour doveuir, I'un (ie boeuf) 
cosmopolite, I’autre commiiii h. presque 
toute I'Asie et a line grande purtie de 
I'Afriqiic.” — (rt'ojfroif St. 77 //aov (work above 
referred to, 4th ed. 1801). 

[189S.— “1 have soen a herd of Zebras 
(fir) or Indmii humped eattlo, but cannot 
SMV whore they arc kept." — In 9 ser. iV. d: Q. 
i. 468. J 

ZEDOABY, and ZEBUMBET, ss. 

These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous ill pharmacy and often coupled 
I together. The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literatuie. The 
former is Arabic iadwavy the latter 
Pera. mramiHtd. I'here seems some 
doubt aliout the scientific discrimina- 
tion of the tw’o. Moodeeii Sheriff says 
that Zed Otary (C*i/n uma zednaria) is sold 
in mo.at bazars under the name oi ahbe- 
hahlly whilst. jadvdCy or zhadvdVy is the 
bazar name of roofs of varieties of 
non-iioisonous aconites. There has ' 
been considerable confusion in the 
nonienclaturo of these drugs 
Econ. Viet. ii. (>55, G70]. l5r. 
in his most ititei'e.sting discourse on 
the Antiqtdiy of Hindco Medicine 
(p. 77), transcribes the following pre- 
scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name ol Zedoary first occurs, 
along wdth many other Indian drugs : 

c. A.D. 540.— “Zador(i.f. ^erfour»y),galan- 

f ^au, ligustici, seHclis, cardamomi, piperia 
ougi, piporis albi, oinnamomi, ringil^ris, 
aermnis Hmyrnii, caryophylli, phylli, sta- 
chyos, myrobalanl, pbu, coati, scordii, ail- 
phii vel luserpitii, rhei Wbarici, poeoniae ; 
alii etiam arboria nuoia viacum ot paliuri 
aemon, itemque aaxifragum ac oaaiaro ad- 
dunt ; ex hia singulis atatorea duos com- 
miaooto. ...” 

c. 1400.—“ Cauoll and setawale of price." 
— R. of the Rose. 

1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calicut there 
grows much popper . . . and very much 
good ginger of the countiy, cardxmeims, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
nrumba, zedoary, wild cinnamon."— Bar- 
boaa, 154. 

1568.—“. . . da ledoazla faz oapitulo 
Aviceua e do Zerumbet; e isto que eha- 
mamos ledoarla, ohama Avioena 
6 o outro nome nflo Ihe sei, por^ue4> nAo 
ha eenSo nas terras confine & China e eete 
geiduar e uma mizinha de multo pve9o» 
e nfto aohada eenfio nas mSoe doe qua oa 
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(lentios chaiunm jo^nra, ou uutros n cjiiuni 
os Mouros cbamnin ciilaiidurus." — Harcai, 
f 216r.217. 

[1605.— “Setweth.” a cn]»yist's error r>r 
— Utrdiruftd, J'irtt Lfthi Jlool, | 

ZEMINDAR, .s. Pers. 

‘ laiidlioMer.’ One laud ou 

winch he ]».*ns revenue t<> (he floxeni- 
liieiit direct, jjiid imi to any iiilei- 
luediate .‘;iij»erior. lu lVu|,’al Pjoiier 
the zemindars hold generally eou.*»idei- 
ahle tracU, on a jietinaiieut scttleineiil 
of the uniount to he paid to (io\ern- 
nieut. lu the N.W. I‘^t»^ilne'^ there 
are often a great iiian\ /eiiiindai-' in a 
\ilhige, hohiiug li\ a eoniuuui settle- 
ment, perifxJieally lenewahle. In the 
N.W. Provinces (lie rustic jironniicia- 
tioii of the word ■,.<iinhnli/r i*' hardl\ 
distiiiguishahle fruiii the ordlIl.ll^ 
Anglo-Indian ]ironnii< lat ion of joitin'- 
thlr (see JEMADAR), and the iorni 
gi\en to 'Minhuliir in eaily Knglish 
records .slniws that this pronum lalnai 
])re\ ailed in Pengal inure than tuo 
centuries ago. 

1683. — lu> at li<>(?atehoni, a verj 
ljlea.Hatit and delightful] ('oiintr), y*‘ Oemi- 
dar mviUifl iifl astiore, and sliuwod us Store 
of Deer, PcncxKiks, Ac., hut it was not our 
ffoud fortune to get uii> <»f thorn " , 

J>iary. April 11 ; f Hak. S<k:. i. 77, ultto i. , 

m 

[1686.— “ He has ordered downc 300 honw ! 
under the conduct of thruu Jemidan.”— In | 
ditto, II. Ivi.] I 

1697. — “ Having tried all inoann with the ! 
JemldAT of the ('ountry adjacent to uh to 
let us have the town id />«• Cafeutta at the 
iiHual Hire or liont, rather than fail, having 
]>roniised him } Hart more than the riiiee 
at present hringH him in, and all to no 
1‘urpose, he inukiug frivolous and idle 
OVijections, that he will not let us have 
any Port of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Comjinny’H name, but that wo 
might have it to our use in any of (ho 
Natives Names ; the Reason he gives for 
it is, that tho Place will be wholly lost to 
him — that we are a Powerful People— and 
that he cannot lie fMisscwied of his Coiiiitr}' 
again when he sees Dccasiun — w heroas 
he can take it from an^ of the Natives 
that rent any Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

• • * * « 

October Slst, 1698. “l"he l^nce having 
given us the throe towns adjacent to our 
Hettlement, via. J}f Valcutta^ OhuUinvitt, 
and Gobinpare, or more proiierly may be 
socid the Janmidanhlp of the said towns, 
paying the said Rent to the King as the 
Jemldm have successively done, and at the 
same time ordering the JemmldlT of the 
said towua to make over their Right and 


Title to the Knglish iiikui th«ir paying hi 
tho Jemidarie) One thousand Ru|»eos for 
tho sumo, it wa.s agreed that tho Money 
should ho paid, boing tho I test Money that 
over was spent for s(j great a Privilege , 
but tlic Jemmidarja) makuig a groat Noise, 
Wing unwilliug to part with their Countrey 
. . . and tinding them to eimtuiue in their 
nxerseneHM, notwithitaiKliug the Prince had 
I an ottw-LT u]H>n tlietii to l>nng them to a 
' ('(•liipll.'inee, it i- agreed that 1 , .'lOO Rupees 
Ih* pai<l them, jtrovided thex will relmcplIKh 
I their title to the said towns, and give it 
i under their Hands in Writing, that they 
I liaxe inude oxer the s.iine the Right 
' lloiiiuir.iljle Comjuuix." Rit of (\uisnx. af 
I I'l.iittahiitti , lln‘ 2'‘tli heoeiidior ( I'rintcMl fi*i 
Purleiinent in 17*'*') 

In the preceding extra4'ts tin* hi protivefl 
tt» ( 'aleutUi is I’ors d*/., ‘xillage,’ itr * I oxen 
shill," a eoliiinon terin in the language of 
' In<liun Rexeiiiio .'idministrution. Ati * Kx 
plaiuition of Terms' furnished by W. Hast 
mgs tt> tlin Fort William (\iimeil in 17.V» 
tlius explain- the xx'ord . 

Dceh the ancient hunts of anv village 
<»r pjiri.sh. Thus, * Deeb Calcutta’ means 
onh' that pait xxhicli was (irigiihillx iij- 
hahited.”— (Ill Lmif], i». 176.) 

1707-8.— In a “hint of .Men's Names. Ac . 
imniediuielx in tho Service of the Hon'''* 
\ iiitod Conipj. in thoir Kaciorx of Fort 
Willmiii, Renga) • • s 

New Vn 1707 'ft 

Mr. William Hugden . . . Jemidar or 
■ • rent gatherer. 

1713. 

Mr. Edward Page . . . Jemendar." 

JM'. Kfrutds in Iiulia Oftico. 

1762.—“ One of the articles of tho Treaty 
xxith Moor .lafiier says tho Cx>m{tany hIuiII 
orijoy the 2SeiDidazy of tho Ijands froni 
Citleiit ill down to Culi>oo, they IMiving what 
is |uiid III the Kings Rooks.”— //M/ey/rne/' 
(unpuhliHhod) Ijrltrr of ixl. in India 

OWiec Reeonls, dntffl tforkeluy S«|uaro, thin 
21 

1776.—“ Tho Coiintrey Jemltdan remote 
fnun Calcutta, treat uh fru<juently with 
great 1 iiHolonco ; and I was onligcfl to re 
trout xxath only un ofllcor and 17 Sejxxxs 
near 6 MiloN in the face of .3 or 400 Dur||i:uu- 
dassoN (noo BURKUNDAUZE), who lined 
tho Woods and Kept a straggling Firo all 
yo Way." — J/*S. Letter o/ Aiu^r Janu* 
Jiennelf, dd. August 5. 

1778. — “This avarieious disposition the 
English plied with presouts, which in 1698 
obtained his jiermission to purchase from 
the Z0milidar, or Indian proprietor, the 
tow’n of Hontanutty, Claloutia and Govind- 
pore.”— Orwie, ii. 17. 

1809. — “It is impossible for u province 
to be in a more flourishing state: and 1 
must, in a great degree, attribute this 
the total aWuoe of Mmindan." Dl- 
Valmtiaj 1. 4M. He means amindart of 
the Bengal description. 
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1812.—“. . . the Zemindan, or here- 
ditary Superintendents of Land." — 
Ilepvrf, 13. 

[1818.— “The Bengal farmers, according 
to some, are the tonunts of the Hoiionrahle 
Company ; according to others, of the 
Jumidarus, or land holders.” — 11 
Ilimldos, i 71. 1 

1S2'J — “L»r«l t'nrnvidlis's '-\steia was 
coniiiiended in Lord W'elloHlcjk '•> tiino for 
some of it.s parts, which vre now acknow- 
ledge to he the most defective. Surely 
you will not say it ha.s no liufects. The 
(*ne 1 I’hictly alluded to was it.s longing the 
ryots ;it tlic iin rcy of the zemilldarB.”— 
Kljiltmgtonr. in /.//<, ii JMj. 

!>» 1” — “ Our plain clothing oMumiands 
far more rcvurunco than all the jeweU 
which the most tawdry Zemindar wears. ’ 
— Alaraulaii^ Spink (-/< (Jatm oj Sumnavlh, 

1871.— “The Zemindars of Lower Ben- 
gal, tluj landi'l jnopnctiiry cstaV>lisiicd hy 
Jionl Cornwalh.*'’, have the w<irst reputa- 
tion a«> lundlorils, and ajipear to have 
froi|Ucntly deserved it.” — J/uno*, Villogt‘ 
VouimuHtl t< Kid. 

ZENANA, s. IVr.s zi(iidnay from 
s,'an, ‘tvoniau’; tlu; ajiartiiieiit.'t of a 
Ijoihsu in winch tlie women of the family 
are seeludi'd. Thi.s Mahominodan 
rualom lia.s lieen largely adopted by (he 
llindiiH of Hengal and the Mahiuttas. 
Zanana als<i u.sed for the women of 
the family themselves. The growth 
of the admirahlc Zenana Missions has 
of late years made this word more 
familiar ill England. Ihit we have 
heard of more than one insUuiee in 
which the ohject.s of this Christian 
tuiterprise have been taken to he an 
amiable aboriginal tribe— “the Zena- 
nas.” 

[1760. — “I am informed the Dutch chief 
at Bimlipatam has . . . embarked his jen- 
ninora on board a sloop bound to Cbiu- 
Burah. , . ." — In Loiiff, 236.] 

1761.—“ ... I asked him whore the 
Nabob was If Who replied, ho was asleep in 
his Zunaaa." — Col. Coole, in T'an Sittart, 
i. 111. 

1780.—“ It was an object with the Omrahs 
or ^roat Lords of the Court, to hold 
oaptive in their Zenanthf, even hundreds 
of females."— Travels^ 22. 

1782.— “Notice is herebv given that one 
Zoraveer^ ooniuxnah to Haajee Mustapha of 
Moorahedabad these 13 ^rs, has absconded, 
after stealing. ... He has also carried 
away with mm two Women, heretofore of 
Sujah Dowlah’s Zenana; purohased by 
Hadiee Mustapha when ust at Lucknow, 
one for 300 ana the other for 1200 Rupees." 
— India Gazette, March 9. 


1786.- 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would they 

In a starving condition impatiently stay, 

But break out of prison, and all run 
away.” Simpkin the Second, 42. 

,, “Tlioir Viohaviour last night was 
MO funoiih, that there seemed the greatest 
probability of thoir prtKJoedmg to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw thcrn-selves from tho walls, or 
force open the door** of the zenanahfl." — 
.fajites, ijiiotod in Artir/es of Charge 
iiifulhsf Iiiistings, in Ihirh, vii. 27. 

1780. — “I h.Tvo not a doubt but it is 
much easier for a gontlcmau to support a 
whole zenana of Indi.ans than the ex- 
triiagatico of one English lady.” — Munro's 
yurr. .'.0. 

1790. —“In a Mussleman Town many 
complaiiil.s arise of the JUtszp or Toddy 
(.'ollcctors climbing the Trees and over- 
looking tho Jenanas or Women's u}Mrt- 
lucnls of princijMil Native«."— in .1 
letter from Jkf. of Jin'enite to (io\t. of 
Bengal, July T2.— MS. in India Office. 

1809.— “ jM.i.sulmaiin.s . . . even carried 
their depravity so far as to mako secret 
onquines respecting tho females m thoir 
districts, and if they hoard of any remark - 
able for beauty, to liave thorn forcibly 
removed to tUcir zenanas. Vafentiu, 

i. 415. 

]gl7. — “It was represented by tho Rajah 
that they (tho bailiffs) entered the house, 
and cMulcnvuiired to pa.s8 into the lenaiW, 
or V omen’s apartments.” — ./. Mill, Hist. 
IV 294. 

1826.— “Tho women in tho zananah, in 
their im}H>tcnt rage, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerable quantity 
of akin from his face."— ./oA/< Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828.— ‘“Thou sayost Tippoo’s treasures 
are in the fort'f’ ^His treasures and his 
Zenana ; 1 may even be able to secure hia 
person ."' — Sir B', Scott, The Surgeon’s 
iJaiightei', ch. xii. 

ZEND, ZENDAVESTA, s. Zend 

is the name which has been commonly 
applied, for more than a hundred years 
to that dialect of the ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) language in which the 
Ave.sta or Sacred Books of Zorastrianisni 
or the old Persian religion are WTitten. 
The application of the name in this 
way was quite erroneous, as the word 
Zand wlien used alone in the Parsi 
books indicates a ‘ commentary or 
explanation,’ and is in fact applied 
only to some Pahlavi translation, 
commentary, or gloss. If the name 
Zend were now to he used as* the 
designation of any language it woittld 
more justly appl^ to the Pahlavi itself« 
At the same time Haug thinks ii 
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probable that the term Zand was 
ori^nally applied to a eommentar}’ 
written in the same laiipnnge as the 
Avesta itself, for in the Palilavi trans- 
lations of the Yasna, n ])art of the 
Avesta, where the scnjitures are men- 
tioned, Avesta and Zend are coinded 
together, as of eijtial authority, which 
could hardly have been the case if by 
Zend the translator meant his own 
work. No name for the language of 
tlie ancient scrijitures has lieen found 
in the Parsi bcxiks ; and Axr^tn itself 
has Iweii adopted by scholars in 
8j»eaking of the language. The frag- 
ments of ihe.M* script ure> are written 
in two dialects of the Eastern Iranian, 
one, the more ancient, in uhieh the 
GdtUai or hymns are written ; and a 
1 iter one which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of 
Bactria. 

The word Zind, in Hang’s view, 
may he referred to the root ztin, Mo 
know’; Skt. jud, (Ir. yvu, Lat. {tno 
(as in agnofco, rogncMco), so that iis 
meaning is ‘knowledge.’ Prof J. 
Ojipert, on the other hand, idontiticis 
it with old Pers. zannda, ‘jirayer.’ 

Zradayesta is the name which ha.s 
lieen by Eiirojieans popularly applied 
the IxKiks just sjjoken of as the 
Avesta. The term is undouhtedly an 
inversion, as, according to Hang, “the 
Palilavi iKKiks always style them 
AvistAk va Zand^iAviinUi and Zend)” 
i.e. the Law with its traditional and 
authoritative explanation. AlKuttd, in 
the sense of law, occurs in the funeral 
inscription of Darius at Behistuii ; and 
this seems now the most generally 
accepted origin of the term in ita 
aj^lication to the Parsi sacred liooks. 
(liiis is not, however, the explanation 

f iven by Hang.) Thus, ^ Avekta and 
end ’ signify together ‘ The Law and 
the Commentary.’ 

The Avesta was originally much 
more extensive than the texts which 
now exist, which are only fragments. 
The Parsi tradition is that there were 
twenty - one books called NaAu, the 
greater rart of which were burnt by 
Alexander in his conquest of Persia ; 
possibly true, as we know that 
Alexander did bum the palace at 
Peraepolis. The collection of frag- 
ments which remain^ and is known as 
the Zend-avesta, is divided, in its usual 
form, into two parts. I, The Avesta 
^perly so called, containing (a) the 


Vendiddd, a compilation of religious 
law's and of inylnical tales ; (h) the 
Vi^xSrad, a collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (c) the Yaitna, comjxxsed 
of .similar liUnie.s and of 6 hymns or 
(wdtJuui in ail old dialect. II. The 
Khnrda, or small, Avt'ntu, composed of 
sh(»rt imiyer.s for recitation hy the 
faithful at certain iiKUiienls of the day, 
mouth, or year, and in jireseiice of the 
diirerent elements, with which certain 
other hymns and fniginents are usually 
included. 

The term Zendavesta, though u.sed, 
ILS we 8t*e helow, I»v Lord in 1()30, first 
became familiar in Kuro]>€ through the 
lahours of Aiiqiielil du Perron, and 
hi.s ])uhlication of 1771. [The Zend- 
Avesta has now hten 1 ransluted in Surred 
linokfs of the Kasfy hv .1. Darnie.sleler, 
L. H. Mills ; rMtvi Texts, hy E. W. 
We.st.] 

c. 9.'K). — “Zarildnsht, the son of AMblmum, 

I . . . had brought to the PurMiiiiis the txiok 
i al-Bsst&h in the old Ffirnl tongue. Ht: 

' gave tt eoininontary on this, which is the 
Zand, and to this uonmiuntjiry yut another 
• exulanation which was culled Basond. . . ■” 
n. 167. I See Jluttg, Kmitfs, p. 11. ) 

c. 1080.— "The chronology of this same 
past, but in a difforont shafie, 1 have also 
found in the IkkiW of llnmza l>en Alhusain 
AhsfahSni, which he calls *Chronoh^if of 
ffrrat neitwnM of (fu past and present/ lie 
says that bo hjM endeavoured to oorreot his 
ar^unt hy moans of the AbostB, which is 
the religious code (of the Zoroostriaus). 

> Therefore I have transferred it into this 
place of my liook.'’— Chronology 
of Ancteni NcUums, by Sarhau, p. 112. 

j, “Afterwards the wife gave birth 
to SIX other children, the names of whom 
are known in the Avasti.''— p. 108. 

1630.— “ Dosiirous to add any thing to the 
ingenious that the opfKirtunitiei of my 
Truvayle might conferre vpou roee, I ioynod 
niysolfe with one of their Church man 
called their liaroo, and by the interpreta- 
UoD of a Pame, whoae long imployment in 
the Companies Horvioe, had brought him to 
mediocrity in the KngliMk tongue, and whose 
familiarity with me, inclined him to further 
my inquiries: 1 gained the knowledge of 
what nereafter I ehall deliver as it was 
oompiled in a booke writ in the Persian 
Characters containing their Boriptures, and 
in their own language called their ZVN- 
DAVA8TAVV."— Lord, Tht 
Perms, The Proems. 

[o. 1680.—“ Being past the Elemeat of Fire 
and the highest Ora (at ealth their BaidOr 
TUUlo) . . ."-Sir r. HmUrt, Sad «d. 
1677, p. M.] 

1658.— “Lee ottomans appelUnt gwuom 
me eeote de Payene que nous oomioi^ns 
eous la nom d'adorataan du fan, 1 m 
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saiiR aoufl oeluy d'Atfchperu, et les Indou 
8u\ia ooluy de Parai, termo dont ils bo 
nommfit eux-meBinea. . . . lln ont leur 
Saincte Escriture ou ZnndeiiastaTV, en deux 
volumoM com)x>B^e ])ar vn nomm^ Zertoet, 
•conduit vn Anf^e nomm^ Abraham ou 
plus-tost Bithaman VmshauBpan. . . ."—De 
la BouHnyt’-h-lffmz, ed. ]6r>7, pp. 200-201. 

1700.— “Suo itoque Lihro (Zordusht) . . . 
uliuin uffixit Npooiuloin Titulurn Zend, seu 
alias 2!endavest& ; vulpis sonat Znnrl Pi 
/suwlaviistaw. Jta ut quatnvis illud ejus 
Opus variis Tnmis, sub distinctis etiam 
nominibuH, constei, binion qiiidvis ex dic- 
toruTji Tonionim ijiiovis, satis propri^i et 
lepil-iniJs citari pos‘5it, sub dicto gonorali 
nomine, utpote <juod, b.ic rntiune, in oporum 
fjus couiplevu .sc'ii Suitapmato contineri 
iutclligfitur. . . . Ksi antem Zeild nomon 
Arabicum : et Zendave8t& couflutum est ex 
siiporaddito norm lie ihbraeo - Chaldaico, 
E»hta, i.f. ignis, unde E^rrla . . . supra 
dicto nomine Zeml fl])ud Arabes, significatur 
Jgniarhim sou Fot He. . . . Cum itnqiie 
nomine Zend ‘^ignificotur Jyvinrltiut, et Zen- 
daveeti et 7f/w»>,”Ac. — T. JItfde, 

ll'at. lie\. I'ef. /Wmtntin eoruntoue Afugovuni, 
cap. XXV., ed. Oxon, 1760, pi». 335-336. 


1771. — “ Persuade que les u^es mo- 
dernes do I’Asie doivoiit lour origine aux 
Pcuples et aux Religious oiii I’ont sub- 
iugu^e, je mo suis propose (i'dtudier dans 
les sources I’ancienne TWologio des Nations 
liabitu^oH dans les Oonti^es immenses qui 
annt k I’Est de rKupbmte, et de ounsulter 
Bur lour Hi8t<uro. los livros originaux. Ce 
plan m'a en^ag€ a romonter aux Monumens 
les plus ancions. Je lo.s ai trouv6 de deux 
cHpeces : los uri^miors Barits en Samskretan ; 
•CO Bont les Vede 4 , Livres sacr^s des Pays, 
«ui de 1 Indus s’^tendent aux frontihres de la 
Ohino : les seconds (icrits en Zend, anoienne 
l.Angue du Nurd de la Perse ; e’eat lo Zend 
Aveeta, qui passe pour avoir €t6 la Loi des 
<3ontr^es born^s par TEuphrate, le Cauoase, 
rOxns, et la mer dos luaes ." — AnquetU du 
Perron, Ztnd-Aveitta, Ouvrage de Zoioattre 
Doewnem PrUiminaires, p. iii. 


,, '^Dans deux cans ans, quand les 
Tongues Zend et Pehlvie (PahlaTl) eeront | 
•devenues en Europe faniilihres aux S^vans, 
on })ourra, en reotiftant les endroits oh je 
me serai tromp^ donner une Traduction 
plus exaote du Mnd-Aveeta, et oi oe que 
je dis ioi excitant I'^mulation, avanoe le 
terme que je viens de fixer, mes fautes 
m’auront conduit au but ^ue je me suis 
proposd."— Preface, xvii. 

1684.-'** The supposition that some of the 
books were destroved by Alexander the Great 
is contained in toe introduotoiy chapter of 
the Pehlevi Virtrf-Nama, a book written in 
the Sassanian times, about the 6th or 7th 
•century, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled:— 'The wicked, aoouraed Guna 
Mine (the evil spirit), in older to make the 
people eoeptioal about their reli^on, insti* 
gatM the aoouraed Aleziedar (Alexander) 
the Bnman, the inhabitant of Bgypt, to 
carry war and hardriiips to the country of 
Iran (Fhmk). He killed the monarch of 


Iran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. And this religion, that ii^ all 
the books of Aveita ana Zend, written 
with gold ink upon prep^d cow-skins, 
was de).iusited in the arohives of Stakhar 
(Isiakhar or PerHopolis) of PUpak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked Ashmogh (de- 
stroyer of the pious), Aloxiedar the evil- 
doer, took them (the hooks) out and burnt 
tham."— DotabJuii Framji, H. of tlie Parn'e, 
ii. 168-159. 

ZEBBAFT, s. Gold-brocade, Pers. 
zar, ‘ gold,' baft, * woven.* 

(1900.— “KamkwaKs, or kimkhwabs (Bin* 
00b), are also known as sar-baft (gold- 
woven), and mushajjar (having jiatterus).’* 
— Yusuf All, Mon. on Silk Fahn^cn, 86.] 

ZILLAH. 8. This word is properly 
Ar. (in Indian pron.) f?7a, ‘a rib,* 
thence ‘a side,’ a district. It is the 
tetdiiiiral name for the administrative 
dtstrieta into which British India is 
divided, each of which has in the older 
protin ees a Cfilleetxw, or Collector and 
Magi.strate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&c., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772.— “With respect to the Talook- 
danys and inconsiderable ZemlndanyBi 
which formed a part of the Hnzzoor (Huxoor) 
Zilohs or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the General Ctttdhozxy at 
Moorsheda^d. . . — TF. HadinM, in 

IlurUer, Annals of Bengal, 4th ed., 888.] 

1817.— “In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each Sllab . . . 
a ZillSi Court was establiahed.*'— Jififr* 
Mist. V. 422. 


ZINGABI, n.p. This is of course 
not Anglo-Indian, but the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various modifications, mnoan, tingani, 
zincali, ckvngari, xigevner, &c., to the 
gypsies. 

' Various suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the suppoaition 
that it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained the word as 'a person 
of mixt blood,* deriving it from the 
Skt. safikam, ‘made up.’ It is true 
that varvia tankara is used for an ad- 
mixture of castes and races (ap. in 
BhOgavad OUd, i. 41, &c.), but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epi&et had been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant lm& 
A writer in the SaJturdaig R$viiw 4M 
I suggested the Pert. Ongar, ‘aiidd^.^ 
I Not at aU probahla. In 
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Ramaseeana or Vocabulary of the 
peculiar Language used by tlic Tliugs 
(Calcutta, 1836), p. 85, we find : 

" Chia^^arae, a cIoak nf Multani 
sometimoA eaUed iVa<i(j, of the MuoauIiiihii 
faith. They ]>rocced on thoir ex)>odtlious 
in the character of Brinjums, wnth c«>w.s 
and bullocks laden with n)urchnnfli/.c, ^^liich 
they ex|Htse for sale at their enmnipinontiv. 
and thereby attract their victiini. They use 
the rn}*c of thoir bull(Kks instead of the 
roomaf in strangling. They are nn ancient 
trilie of Thug**, and take their wivc*< and 
children on thoir expoditionH.” 

[These are the Chtiiigars of wliom 
Mr. ll»bcLsori (Paitjub Ethnofj. 308) 
gives an account. A full destriptifni 
of them has been gi\en liy l)r. G. W. 
Leitner {A Sketch of the Chumars mul nf 
thnr Dialect^ Laliore, 1880), in 
Ilf ahowb leasoii t(» (huilif any coniifi- 
lion Indwcen tlieiii uikI tin* Zingun.] 
De Clot'je (Contnhutiotui to the JI\t, of 
the Gijps^tit) regards tliat pen]»le a." ibe 
Indian Zott {i.e. Jatt <»f kSinil). He 
hiigge.sts as iKi.ssible origin.^ of the name 
first nhikdri (see 8HIKABEE), and then 
Pers. thatiylj * liari*fr,’ from >\hifii a 
dural chaugdn a<tually onuis in 
ifUieV Arabian Nitjht.% in. 730, imte 22. 
[Tlies<' are the AbJink, Mule danter.H 
(see JUirtun^ Ar. A’ly/i/x, vjii. 18).l 

If the name is t<» l»e derived from 
India, the term in Sleeman'.s l"onihu- 
lary ‘*eeiiis a more ]»robable origin than 
the others mentioned lure. Jjut is it 
not more likely that .'r? a van, like Gipsw 
and Ilohemiaii, would la* a naiiif given 
ah extra on their appealing m the 
West, and not carried >\iili them from 
Asia ? 

ZIBBAD, n.p. Peis, ;dr-h</d, ‘below 
the wind,’ i.e. leeward. This is a phrase 
derived from nautical use., and u]i]>lied 
to the countries eastward of India. It 
ajijiears to be adijpted with reference 
to the S.W. Monsoon. Thus by the 
extracts from the Mohit or ‘ Ocean ’ of 
8idi ’Ali Kapudan (1554), translat^ed 
hv Joseph V. Hammer in the Journ. 
A*. Soc. Bengal^ we find tliat one clnqiler 
(unfortunately not given) treats “Of 
the Indian Islaiids alxive and Ixslnw 
the wind.” Tlie islands “above the 
wind ” were probably Ceyloni the 
Maldives, Bo^tra, &c., but we find 
no extract with precise indication of 
them. We find however indicated as 
the “ tracts situated below the wind " 
Malacca, Sumatra, Teuasserini, Bengal, 


Martalian, Pegu. The phrase is om* 
which naturally aciiuires a 8iH*citic 
meaning among bca-fariiig folk, of 
which we have an in.stance in the 
Windward and Leevard Islands of 
the W. Indies. But nrobablv it 
adopted from the Miilius, vho make 
use of the .same lioiiieiK lutiire, a** I be 
I i| notation "liow. 

I 1442 — “The irihabit.'iiitH of the comsIa 

I nrrnc hcru (iil Dniiii/) from the rouiitncK 
\ of Tfhiii, .luMi, Bciigiil, the citiC"* ()l 2Sir- 
! bad." — J uinn nzzal, lit Iiiitia lu i/it A I tk 

i <’♦«/. 

I “. . . Heforo the foundanoii <>1 

' Maine ii. in thfi < ’iiiga|iiini . . met all ilr- 
njivig{it4*r.s of lliu Hcii" lt» the Wont of Indii 
anfl nf tho>u tt) the Ki*tt of it, wbuli In-a 
ernbr.‘u*e the regionf> of Si:im, ( 'hiiia, I'li'* 
:iiii|ta, (‘iUiibi'ja, and the iiiiiny tlioti<4aiid 
islantU that lie in ihul <.»rii-nt .\nd tln-^o 
two ijii.iitf'rn till- ctf the l.iiid di- 

tiiiLrui^h lit 1 1\ iMLiiiingnini [th hdii'u-uiKjh ] 

and Am.. Anguim iofto, nt.i/nij wlmhuiit.iv 
much u«4 to sii\ ' below the winds ‘ and 
' nt\n* thr tei/u^,' bolf>w lifiiig Wf-t und 
uImU'c -Jturnm, Dee M. Ln . vi. eafi. i. 

In till*' I>u‘4‘<Lt'e De liarros grK.>*i uiiiiNiial1,\ 
antniy, for the iitc of the .Mala> exj»r«'M*>ions 
I Ahich he i|UotoN, fniuui uhiftn (or dt-hoi'uhs 
j ‘below the wind,’ and atox (or 
UM/irta, ‘uImivo the wind,’ iv jnwt ihereMi'^e 
of his explanation, tlic formor iiicaiiing ilio 
! east, ami the latter the wchI (hoc lielow ). 

e. !.'!•(). "JuifnohfU (*400 CALAMBAKl 
I i*i the wood of a tree bnnight from Zirbad 
Ii«, 1. HI. A iiiiKlukun explanation 

I IN given in the foot'iiote from a nntoo 
I ttullmnty, but ihiM is eorrectod by i’rof. 
i Bluchtimnn at p. (ild. 

1726. — "The .Mala} era are nlno couimonlv 
culled (Prantf tit /iuu\Ji Antjm, or *]hh;J'Ii 
beneath tbe wind.' othorwnie KaMninof-, 
a* those of the West, uiid |»articulttrl} tin* 
Arab.s, are calleil itnuoj Atiu Anffni, "i' 
‘jjiooplo ttU)Vo the wind,’ and known as 
WoBlerlings." — Votrnhjn, v. 810. 

,, "Tlio land of the Poninmila, kc.^ 
WON culled by the geographers Zterbaad,^ 
uioaniiig in Persian 'l^iioath the wiial. 

-/W. 817. 

18r>6. — "'rhoro IN a fieculiar idiom of the 
Malay language, counoeied with the nuae 
soumi. , . . 1^0 Malays call all countriuN 
west of their own 'countries above Ina 
wind,’ and their own and all ooiui trios eaf^t 
of it ‘countries below the wind.' • • 
The origin of the jihrase admits of no ex- 
planation, unless it have roforonoe to t no 
roost imfiortant of the two monsoons, 
westoni, that which brought to the Ma- 
layan countries the traders of India. 
Oranr^irrf’s /irsc. hixL 

ZOBO, ZHOBO, USOllO, . f- 

Kainet used in the leini-Tihetan tracw 
of the HimSlnya for hybrids between 
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the yak hull and tlie ordinary hill 
cow, much used in transjiort and agri- ’ 
culture. See 4UotAliou under ZEBU. ■ 
The follou mg are 1 he cfuinected Tibetan 
tcl’iii.s, acMtrdiiig lo Jacschke’.s Diet, 
(j^t. 463); :i ijutugrel bred of 

Yak bull and common cow ; hn-imfio, 
a mongiil l)red of c(»mmon bull and 
yak «i>\\ , afclzopo, a male ; //'dzo-mo, 

-1 female aniiiud of the kiiul, buih 
valued as domestic cattle.” [WTiting 
of th(‘ Loutr lliinalaja, Mr. Atkinson 
s.i\s : “When the .sire is a yak and the 
dam a hill cr>w, the hybrid is called 
jubu; ulieii the jiareiitage is reversed, 
the j»i(i'luc(‘ IS called (farjn. The jnhn 
IS l(tun<l more valmhle than the other 
h\brid oi than nthcr of the pure 
stocks” i .'ii/A’tleir, ii. 38). 

AUo sec .17^/, cd. .larntt^ ii. 350] 

1208. “ 'I'ljcrc are wild cattle in that 
< i»uatry aluu»'»l a.s taj; as olcnhant-^. s^ileiuhd 
erealiiic'^, cwvered everywhere hut in the 
back with .shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. 'l'he,\ urn partly bluuk, }»artl} white, 
nnd reall;^ wiaidcrfnlly fine croatuios, and 
the hair <Ir wool is extiopiel) tine and white, 
liner and whiter than silk. Mosser Marcc 
hrought some to N onice as a great euriosit), 
and so it w'us reckoned hy tho.so who saw it. 
There are also plenty of’ them tamo, which 
linve been caught young. They also cross 
those W’lth the eomiiion cow, and the cattle 
from thi^* cross are wonderful VieasUs, and 
bettor for work than other uiiinialH. Those 
the jicuple use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the jilough as well ; 
and at the latter they will do twice as 
much w’oik ns any other cattle, being such 
very strong beasts." — Murro 7 We, Bk. i. 
eh. 57. 

1854. — “The Zobo, or cro.s.s between the 
ynk and tho hill-cow (much resembling 
the English cow) is but nirely seen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though cominou 
iti the N.W. Himalaya.'* — Hooker’s Him, 
Journals, 2d ed. i. 203. 

[1871.— “The plough in Lahoul ... is 
worked by a pair of dilOB (hybrids botwoen 
the COW' and yak).” — Harcourt, Him.. Dints 
of A'oo/oo, Lahouiy and Spiti^ 180. 

[1875.— “ Ploughing is done chiefly with 
the hybrid of the yak bull and the oommon 
cow ; this they caH lO if male and lomo if 
fonmlo."— yJrrt/’, Jimmoo and Kusfimir, 246.] 


Jurjura which furnished the first 
soldiers so called. 

IZUBT, ZUBTEE, adj. and s. of 
which the corrupted forms are JUB- 
TEE,JUPTEE. Ar. fuftfjit. ‘keeping, 
guarding,’ but more* genev.illy in India, 
ill the sense of ‘.seizure, confiscation.’ 
In the Aiv it i.s UHcd in the sense 
will'll IS still ill use ill the N.W.P., 

‘ cash rents on the iiuuc valuable crop.s, 
such a.s .sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., in ■ 
tliohi- district.s where rent'- in kind are 
generally i>aid.’ 

fc. 1590. — “Of these Parganahs, 138 pay 
rcYcnuo in cash from crop.s charged at 
sjiccial rates (in orig. — Ala, ed. 

.fanvty ii. Ift3. 

[1S13. — “Zebt . . . restraint, coniiM-ntidn, 
sequestration Zebty. Holating to restraint 
or confiscation; what baa been confisc.ntcd. 

. . . Lands resumed by Jcfjitr Khau which 
had lieun appropriated m ,/ a gin re (sco 
JAGHEER)."— ('lossary to Fifth Ileport, 

[1851. — “You i>ut down one hundred 
rupoc.s. If tho water of your land does not 
come . . . then my money shall bo con- 
fiscutod to the SaiJib. Jf it does then your 
money shall bo zupt (confiscated)." — 
Ethcdrde.Sy A 1 uo* on the Fun ‘mb Frontier ^ 
i. ‘278.] 

ZUMBOORUCK, r. Ar. Turk. 

Pcr.s. 'Minhumk (spelt z(iiibrirak\ a 
.small gun or swivel usually carried on 
a camel, and mounted on a saddle ; — 
u falconet. [See a drawing in R. 
Kipling’s Dtust and Man in Inaia^ 

It. wa.s, h()we\or, before the use of 
guuiiowder came in, the uaiue applied 
.sometimes to a cro.s.s-bow, and some- 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a weujioii. The w’ord is in form 
a Turkish diminutive from Ar. zam- 
bfir, ‘a hornet’; much as ‘musket’ 
comes from mosguetta. Quatrera^re 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-liow at the moment 
of discharge (see H. des Mongols^ 286-6 ; 
see also i>osy, Suppt. s.v.). This older 
meaning is the subject of our first 
quotation : 


ZOUAVE, 8. This moiorn French 
term is applied to certain regiments 
of light iniantry in a a uasi -Oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenchmen. The name 
Zuawat Ztmaoua was, according to 
Littr4, that of a Kabyle tribe (3 the 


1848. — “ Les ^rivains arabes qui ont traits 
des guerros dea orenaadeB, donnent k I’arba- 
Idte, telle que 1 'employ ait les chrdtienB, le 
nom de MiiDOlirek. La promikre fois qu'ila 
en font mention, o’eat en parlant du sikso 
de Tyr par Saladin en 1187. . . . Suivint 
rhistorien des imtriarohes d'Alexandiia, le 
senbonxek 6tait une flSohe de I’^paiseeur du 
pouoe, de la longueur d'una ooud^ qui 
avait ^uatre faoes . . . il traversait quel- 
que fois au mdme coup deux hoinmee fuaeda 
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I'lin derribre I'autjre. ... Los musulmans has been fur from remarkable for ita milt- 
paraiasent n'uvoir fait usage qu’assot tard I tary s(ilondoiir. ... He has rarely Ijocmi 
du lenbonrek. Djbmal • Eddin est, k mu i exjKNwd to danger in action, but, early in his 
connaifliiatico, le premier ^cnvuin arube qui, j reign ... he npponrod in the hold, . , . 
sous la date 643 (1245 de J.C.), cite cette 


arme oommo servant aux guomoni de I IhIa- j 
misme; c’ost k nn>|Kifi du sibge d’Asonlon 
>ar le sultan d’Egypte. . . . Mais liiontAt 
usage du lenbourek devint comniun on 
Orient, et dans lu suite des Turks ottomans 
ontretinrent dans lours armies un corps do 
suldats api>6]('8 Mnbonrekdjis. Maintonant 
... CO mot a tout k fait cliangd d’accop- 
tion, et Ton donnu on Perse le num de len- 
bounk k line jKitito pikco d'artillerie l^gtTo.” 
—Reimivd^ bt I'Art MillUur*' rh: A# 
un vioyen ayr. Juuni. Ai., Ser. IV., tom. 
XII. 211-213. 

1707.— “ J*nnce Bedifr Bakht , . . was! 
killed by a cannon-linll, and many of his 
followers also fell. . . . H is younger brother 
Wlflkj^h was killed by o ball from a Sam- 
bunk." — Khufi Klidtif in ni. 398. 

c. 1764.— “ Mirjui Nedjef Qhaii, who was 
receded by some Zembenoii ordered that 
ind of artillery to stand in the middle of 
the water and to fire on the ominenee."— 
*St‘tr MaUnjlurin, iii. 250. 

1825.— "Tbe reign of Fiiteh AIIm Shah 


till at lost one or two shota from lumboo- 
IHOkl dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in a swuiin of terror. . . J{. 

Fnufr, Journry into Khmisiln in 1821-22, 
pp. 197-8. 

[1829. — “He had no cannon; but was 
fiirnisiied with ii du.scnption of ordnance, 
or hwivels, called lumbooruk, which wun 
mounted on camels ; and which, though use- 
ful in notion, could make no impression on 
the slightest walls. . . .'— .ViiW/w, //. »</ 
yVrtiu, 1. 419.] 

1840— “So hot was the fire of cannon, 
mutM|uetry, nnrl lambooXBkfl. kept u]* l y 
the Khalsa Inxips, ibal it seemed for some 
niumonlH in)|ioHsibli' that the eiitronchniciit'i 
1 could l>c won under it.”— iS'ir Hnyh 
j dejtp. on thf JiaUlt' it/ Sotirann^ dd. Feb 13. 

i „ “The flank in «|Uostion (nt Sn- 
briion) was imiinly guarded by ii line of 
two hundred * zuinbooruki, ' or falconet'., 
but it derived some suiiporl from n salient 
liuttery, and from the lietivy guns roUiimd 
on the opposite bank of the river.”— Cion 
Hinghaiut a, of the A'liiAa, 322. 
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Abada, la I Adjutant, la, 28%, 

AWdie, 16(1 I 094/^, 84% 

Al»ado, 2<i Admiral, 18rt 

Altfise, 38% Ad nano, 310t 

Ahoflh, 428/> Adv, 176/i 

Aliasflincs, 'lb Aitie, 33H/i, 630ft 

AluiHtu, 982ft Art’anan, Affion, 641ft 

Aluith, Ift Aftioro, 780« 

Abbaseo, A bbosae, Afghan, 7 ft ; Afghaun, 
389ft % 

AbcAree, 2ii Afrnnjah, 853a 

AboHhi, 428ft ; Ab- Afrii-o, 86 
oxynea, 2ft A-fu-yung, 641rt 

Abihdwa, 2ft A gal -wood, 336a 

Abk4ry, Abkarry, Agam, 8ft 
2n Agar, 336a 

Abnihmanea, 112a ; Agar-agar, 8ft 
Abraiaman, Ab- Ag-b("»t, 9a 
raiamin, 111ft Agdaun, 8ft 
Abrawan, Abrooan, Ageogayea, 39a 
706a Agenaa, 9a 

Abu-8urQr, 45a Ag-gari, 8ft 
Abyaamia, 2ft Agin-boat. 9a 

A.O., 2ft Agln-wood, 335ft 

Acajou, Acaju, 168ft Agomia, 468ft 
A call. 9ft Agraniuzo, 646ft 

Acaplen, 169a Aguacat, Aguacatn, 

Acoiao, 3ft Aguamte. 15a, ft 

Acem, 4a Aguila, 335ft 

A coni, 4a Agun-boat, 9a 

Acha, 439ft Agwan, 8a 

Achanak, Aoh&nook, Agy, 409a 
2ft Ahadi, 408ft 

Ach4r, 8a Ahah&tn, 136a, 345a 

Aoheen, 3a ; Achein, Abucatl, 16ft 
4a ; Achom, 8ft, Ajnaa, 9a 
4a ; Acheyn, 4a ; Ak, 9(i, 693a 
Achin, 4a Akaloo, AkSli, 9a, ft, 

A^uquore, 864ft 216a 

Adami nomum, 4ft ; Akaok-wan, 972a 
Adam'a Apple, 4a Akee, 489ft 
Adap, 89k ; Adapol, Aky&b, 9ft 
30o Ala-blase-pan, 10a 

Adathay, Adati, 4ft, Alacatijven, lift 
706a Alaoha, Al^ah, 

Adawlnt, 4ft, 6ft, 512a 18a, ft 

Addati, 4ft Alaore, 600a 

Adelhamii 482a, 628ft Alagarto, 14a 
779a AhS^ Alajah, 18ft, a 

Adbiff&ri. AdbikSri, Albabo, 48a 
Adioario, Adigaar, Albaoore, 10a 
7a; AdW, Adi- Albatros, Albatroaa, 
garai, 6ft77a, 686o ; 11a ; Albatron, lOi 

Adikar, 7a Albaoato, 16a 


Albotrosse, 11a Almar, Almarie, Ida 

Albicore, 10ft Alraazem, 536a 

AlhatroHH, 11a Aimer, Almirnh, 16a 

Albocore, 10a Almocaden, 5b9fr 

Alcara, 430a Almyra, 16a 

Alcatiof, Alcatif, Al- Alongshore wind, 
catifa, Alcatifada 619a 

Alcatiffa, lift Aloes, 16a, 3356 ; 

Alcatraroo, Alcot- -wood, \6b 

raraa, Alcatrarzi, Aloo, -^khara, 16ft 
Alcatraz, 106, 11a Alpecn, 17a 
Alchah, 13tt, ft, 57a Alroch, 706(( 

Alchore, 409ft Alsukkar, 864a 

Aloorana, lift Altare, 41ft 

Alcove, lift Alva, 4296 

Aldea, Ald4e, 12a, Alxofar, 12ft, 174a 
379a A maul, 429ft 

Alofante, 341ft Amacan, Aroacao, 

Alegie, lift Amacau, 527a, 

Aleppee, 12a 678a, 812ft 

Allandega, 367ft ; Amaco, 21a 
Alfandica, Alfan- Amadabat, Ama- 
diga, Alfandigue, dava, Amadavad, 

1%, ft Amadavat, 41 ft 

Alfange, 410ft Amah, 17a 

Algarve, 696a Amakau..627a 

Algatrosse, 11a Amal, 429ft 
Alguada, 12ft Amangue, 6546 

Alhamel, 4296 Amaree, 17a 

Aligarto, Aligate, Amauco, 20b 
14a, ft Amaury, 17a 

Alighol, 156 Amba, 654a 

Aliofar, Aljofre, 12ft, Ambaree, Amb4ii, 
203a Amban^h, 17a 

Allachas, 13ft Ambarreh, 17ft 

Allahabad, 12ft, 729ft Amboyna, 17ft 
Allajar, 136 Ambun, 176 

Allaaalmtrina, 16ft Amburan, 654a 
Alleegole, 15ft Ambweno, 17ft 

Allegaton 14ft Ameen, 17ft 

Alleia, 1% ; Allegla, Ameer, 17ft 
4ft ; Alleja, AUeiah, AmfiSo, Amfion, 

13a, 706a 284a, 641a, ft 

AllihalU. 706a Amidavad, 41ft 

AUibannee, 706a 'Amil, 6ft ; Amildar, 
Alligator, 18ft ; -pear, 40ft 

14ft ; Alligatur, 14ft Amin, 17ft 
Allisa, 13ft Amir, Amina, 

Allowai, 16ft Amim, 18cu 074a 

Allygole, Allygool, Ammaraw, 0878 
16ft Ammiragtio, 184 

Almadia , 16ft, 14a Amooa, Sli ; An- 
176ft, 828a oo^. 00ft; AmSk, 

Almanaok, 10a 21ft, 041ft ; AnooD, 
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2U; Amok. 22u \ 
A M(K|ua, 216 
Aniostni, 60r»(i 
Amouchi, 196; Am- 
ouco, 196, 206 ; 

Amouki, 216 ; Am- 
ouquo, 196 
Amoy, 1S6 
Amoyo, 21 a 
Aniabom, 1S6 
A MiK-k,lS6; Amuc<>, 
196 

Aiuulflor, 406 
Aiuicanflaia, Aria- 
condfi, AtiaL-oiulo 
236, a 

Anucut, 306 ; Anai- 
kat, 31 (( 

Atiana, 276 ; Aiiamih, 
2."w ; Anaimt, 27(i | 
*Anl>a, fiMfi | 

AiK'heciiva, 2k<i 
Auda, 30a 

Andaman, Andoinan, 
Andciuunia, 29<(. 

6 

Andol, Aialola, An- 
(l(*r, Aiidora, 2 / 106 , 
3fki. 31 36, 25*6,1 Mix, 

7 106 

Audruni, 30a 
Antiaui, Anfion. 6416 
An(ran)utiuin, 25*a 
Angediva, 2^6, .M76 
Angbii, 4l4(f 
Aiiffclim, An^rclin, 
Anprflina. Angely- 
wofid, 3(6/, 6 I 

Aiif^onfirr), 306 J 

An nay, ]H6 ! 

Anil), 31// 

4riiba, [fU-ia i 

Anicut, 306 ‘ J 

Anil, Ariilo, 31u, 
51Ga, 6416 

Anjadna. Anjodiva, 
29rt, 28//, 82ft 
Anjeiigo, Aijjinga, 
306 

Anna, 316 
Annahatclii, 706a 
Annicut, 31// 

Annifq/a. 627a 
AnntH}, 32a 
AnHoam, 884a ; An- 
fiyane, &44a 
Ant, White, 32tt 
Anv4, 41a 
Anyll, 31a 
Anzediva, 286 
Ap, ApOy Ape, Apen, 
426a 

Aphioik 6416 
ApD, 816 
Apollo Bundar, 
Bunder, 326, 336; 
-Green, 33a 
Apreoock, Apric<K!k, 
Apricot, 3^ 

Arab, 386 
Arac. 366 
Arack, 606a 


Arack, 366 
Arackun, 346 
Aracke, 366 
Arainc, 4116 
'Anik, 3C/r : Aruk 
Punch, 8296 
Arakan, 34a 
Arundella, 7706 
Aran|?kuio, 6416 
Arbol Tri-^lc. 316 
Arbro dos Baiiiutios, ! 

(>66 I 

Ari ha, 3j6 ! 

AiTlnn, 4//, 1046 I 
1 Arc«tl, S/n/ I 

Arcca, Aruoca, Arc- ! 
cha, Are<jua, Arc- i 
3;i>i, 6, 6M»6 ' 
I Arfiun, 641t/ ! 

i Arfi-uh, 76 j 

I AiVuulnh, 76. 2M»6 
' XiVcll, 22^6, 6186,1 

874// 

Ar^jenmnc Mcxicanu, I 
366 I 

Arvile, 61 v/, 

Ar^nll, 76 

Arpdl, ()396 I 

Arpnn Pheasant, 3()//, ! 

r»H0i/ 1 

A nan, Arija, 38/* : 

A rjoo, 960/f ' 

Arkiiti, 61.‘k/ 

Arkhanp. Arkunp. ' 
316 

Arniririum, lt!/< 
Ar/nesio, Arm/»«yn, | 
Aniiozeen, 6166 j 
Armuza, 64t‘)6 
Ar<)l»ol, 770(1 
Aron < 'aii^ 646(i 
Ar(|iiuTii, 3-lf/ 

Arrabi, Arrnbin, 336 
Arracan, Arrocat*, 
34a, 6 

Arrack, 36// 

Arrah, 706// 

Arrakaon, 346 
Arranktivr*, OI/k/ 
Amitel, 6906, H08</ 
Arrocu, 366 
Ars, 9696 
ArHonal, 87a 
Art, Kuro])C/m, 37« 
Artichoke, 376 
Anindee, 681a 
Arundel, Arundula, 
7706 

Aryan, 376 
Arym, 6386 
Arzdeat, 3446, 0696; 
Arzoe, Anu/aabt, 
960a 

Aeagaye, 39a 
Aiitmni, 386 
Aahrafee, AHhroR, 
886 

A«on, 884a 
A-imoke, 828*t 
Aaeagayen, 89a 
AMam, 886 
Aasamani, 8766 


AsDOgai, A.ssogay, 
39a, 386 
A SMI, 4a 

Afwnnr, 8676 ; As- 
wnrv. 868// 

Ata, 647a 
Aiumltor, 91 l/i 
A tap, 39/1 
At/inn, 617/1 
Atehiuir, Atchar, 36 

Atlas, Atlu-s, JJ96, 
7976. r,.«M 

Atoll, Atolloii. 40a 
AlomlMir, 85*6 
’Attabi, ’^tt.d»^^a, 
8616, 8.‘'76 
Atta)i, 35*6 
Attar, 6-}7<». 6 
Attel/ij), 116 
Attjur, 36 
Atweii-wun, Si72/i 
At7/itrii\, 39<f 
Auiinih, 70t/'i 
Auehoo, 121// 

Allpan, 8i* 

Aul, 6t96 
Aiunocii, 176 
A'liinl, 40/f. 66, 77*56 ; 

Auuiil/lar, 106 
Auuncketehie, TOTm/ 
Aumt/i, 32.'»</ 

A unit -liar, 766 
Auriinp, 106, 74(>a 
Aiitiuir, 116 
Ava, 406 
Avaduvat, 41'/ 
Avaldar, Avaldaru, 
413tt, 473// 

AviwtA, 9826 
Avatar, 416, 71(t 
Avenipe, 42/t 
Avildar, 413a 
A vocudu , A \ ocad / », 
A>ocat, AviK‘ut4>, 
Avi»giito, ir*a, 6 
Awadh, 6476 
Awatar, 42a 
Ayah, 42// 

Ayconda, 6176 
Ayodliya, Ayutliia, 
Avuttaya, 4666, 
ma, 6476 
Azaguiu, Azapay, 
AzugaVn, 39a, 4686 
Azunii, 86 
Auir, 601a 
Azeu, &9Ha 
Azin, 0386 
Azo, Az(k>, 2476 


Bmt, 48a 
Halia, 426 


Baliaohy, 1006 
Baba Qhor, BfibH- 
ghOrl, Babaffooree, 
mbogore, 43a 
Babore, 101a 
Babb. BabbM, Babe, 
48a 


Baber, 436 


Babi-roussa, Bubi- 
rusa, 436, 522a, 14't 
Bable, 446 
BulxK), 44a 
Bnl«ol, 446, 108// 
BuIkm)!), 45(1 
Bnboul, 446 
Babs, 436 
Babul, 45<t 
Baby-Kounsa, 41// 
Baca, 74/t 
B/ieiier, 616 

Ba^aim, 706 
Biic/inor, li/ican/'H', 
Bucaniit, 456, n , 
Biicaii, 74// 

Hacoani, 7946 
Itac'caiioar, 456 
Bachorkaunie, 8256 
Backiir bar/Klic, 1166 
ll/iL-kdoro, 456 
B/icksec, 456 
Backsheu, 1356 
Iku'sbccDc, 1176 
iia/'M, 135// 

Bada, lu, 5046 
Badupa, Badapus, 
B/idep/i, 4(5// 
Badunj.Xn, 11*5a 
Badpeer, Bailpii , 
46a, 6 

Budiiipan, 116a 
Biidjoc, Badjoo, 166 
B*Mlur.^l96 
Bad, 47u 
ButTa, BafTata, 
fatta, B/ifta, 
tall, 47a, 6, 

25*56, 3766, 706a 
B/ipadu, 46// 
Bapalato, 516, 6286 
Bnpar, 48a 
Buppalu, 1206, 1236 
Baphbuph, Ba^hbuiu 
Baphfur, 34 /u 
Bophhih, 3156 
Bognan, Bopnani, 
64a, 63a 
Bopoldaf, 91a 
Bopou, 6936 
Baguettes k tambour, 

mo 

Babo/tr, 9186 
Bahadur, 436 
Bahltdur, Buhadun', 
496, 60a 

Bahur, Babare, 1/6, 
48a 


Baf 

B.V- 

13 


Bahar, 248a 
Buhuiidooc, Baliaii- 
dur, Bahawdur, 
50a, 486 
Bah -Booh, 44o 
Bahirwutteea, 50a 


Bahman, 132// 
Bahrdoh, 1166 



Balladeii*. 75a 
Bello, 968a 
BftXn, 109a 
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Buingan biluyatl, hammoo, f>6«, 

94tt lihh ! 

Bair, 77 h Bumplacot, 57a 

Biuraiii, Bairami, Ban, 2325 I 

Bairumlyiih, 82<f, lianah, 8955 | 

815 L.inana, 56a, 7155 

Bujanaar, 615 lUnariLS, llanarou, 

Bajoo, 46/i B.iuarous, 83<t 

Bnjrii Hiajreo, Hajru, Bau.iu, 1305 

505. Bancficucs, 615 

Bain, 465, 47a Manual, 5305 

Baka kan.ih, 51a Biinrhool, 565 
Bakur, 8605 Banunuk, f*i>5 

BakuluH, Makhshi, lianuslmll, 62^^ 

135a h5a 

Bakir-khrinl. ,505 Banda, 127a 

Bakkal, 117a B.mdahara, 845, 6115 ' 

Makr, 8(^05 Bandana, Bandatiah, 

Baksunyah, 130« Baudann...,BaiKlnn 

Bakslii, Haksi 135a. noc, 57«. 5, 70Ca 

5, 136« j Bandar, 127a ; -CVai- 

Balaco, 525 i po, 21<k/ ; 'Ahl)iLs, 

Balachaun, Biila- '{sPf 

c'hong, 51a Bandaranali, 6G7a 

Baladino, 75a Banda roo, Butidari, 

Balagaie, Malaga tt, Bandariuu, Bau- 

Balogatt'i, Bula- dnrj, 575, 6445 
patto, Balu fThaut, Banda.vo, Bandaz, 
51a, 5, 3015, 369a Baniloja, Bande- 

Balakbsh, 52a jah, 58a 

Bulusor, lialaHor, Ba- Baudul, Bandoll, 58fi, 
InHore, 52a, 515, 5, 1 270, 4235 

477a Bandol, 6655 

Biilaan, Balaam, 52a Baudory, 845 
Balaum, 535 Band Ilaimero, 835 

Balux, 52a B.indhndn, 57a 

Bulcon, Balcuno, Bal- Band i-Aiiilr, 84tt 
coni. Balcony, 525, Bandicoot, 585 
53a Band’coy, 59tt, 845 

Bale, 968a Bandija, 58a 

Balot, 52a Buiido, 59a 

Balffii, 184a Bandohast, Buudo- 

Bali, Bahe, 66, ‘k buat, 1275 

Baligaot. 515 Bunrlilqi, 128a 

Balluce, [)‘Ja Bandy, 59a 

Ballacbong, 51tt Biineano, 615, 635 
Bailadeira, 75a Bang, 595, 60(', 2525 

Bull-a-gat, Ballagato, Bang, 855 
Balla-Gaut, 515 Bangacaes, 615 
Ballaaore, 52a Bangala, Bangull, 

Ballast, Ballayes, 52a Bangalla, Bangal- 

Btilli, 6635 laa, 85/^ 1285, 129a 

Bulliadera, Ballia- Hangan, 645 
dore, 75a Bangoaal, Bangosuly, 

Balliohang, 51d 6‘Ji, 615, 865 

Ballong, Balloon, Banged, 60tt 
535, a Baiigeloar, Banggo- 

Ballowch, Baloob, lo, 1285, 129a 

Balochi, 945, a Banghella, 855 
BalOe, Baloon, 53a, Banghy-burdar, 61a 
5 Bangkok, Bangkook, 

Baloudra, 695 67a, 4655 

Balsara, ^Isora, 535, Bangla, 1285 
246a Bangle, 60a 

Baity, 585 Bangsal, 62a 

Baliij, 94a Bangue, 595, 60a 

BHwar, 535 Bangun, 605 

Bambaye, 1035 Ban^y, -wollah, 605 

Bambo, Bamboo, Banian, 635 ; -Tree, 
Bambou, Bambu, 66a, 5 

Bambnc, 64a, 66a Banj-fib, 742a 
Bamgasal, 615 Banjfila, 855 


Bunjaru, 1145 Burom, 485 

Kanjer, Banjo, Bun- Baros, Burouse, 695, 
jore, 61a 152a 

Bank, 60a Harrackpore, 695, 25 

Bankmill, Banksaul, Barra-siugh, 67a 

Muukshal, Bank- Barrumuhul, 695 

shall, Bankroll, Harrannoo, 113a 

61tt, 62a, 5, 243a Barre. 48a 

Bannanos, 56a Barrompootor, 1325 

Hanniun, 645; Day, Barriar, Barrier, 680a 
Cfw ; Fight, 6r>a ; Marrow-Mu, 695 
-'i’ree, 655 . Banii- Barsalor, Baraoloor, 
yan, 635 455 

Miiijtjnesiillc, 62<t Bur.shawur, Burabdr, 
Banshaw, 61(f 7005 

Bantaiii, 625 ; Fowl, Barnj, Bards, Baiy- 
625 gatoi, 1165, 50m 

Biintan. 625 Basaiii, 705 

Banna, 87« Baaaraco, 1215 

Banyan, 63u, 328a, Basaro, 76a 
388a, 417a; Day, Baflarucco,Bnfiaruchi, 
65a ; Fight, 65o ; Basanico, Biisa- 

(Irovo, 665; shirt, niko, 1215. i!7r»- 

6ri« : -Tree, 65a, Basariir, 45(t 
66a, 5 Mascha, 70(C 

Manyhann, 616a Biiaehis, 1235 

Bunyon, 65a lki.sh, 108a 

Banzelo. 855 Bashaw, 70a 

Bao, 49vla Basiiu, 71a 

Baoiior, 111a Basin, 705 

Baouth, 1195 Basma, 6S25 

Hap-ru, Baj), 1015 Basrook, 1215, 758a 
Baqnal, 117a ^ Basaa, 70a 

Baqiianoor, 455 Bassadoru, 705 

Biirugi, 730(4 Bassai, 705 

Buramubal, 70a Bossau, 705 

Borumputrey, 1325 Bassariis, 70a 
Biirani, Barunni, Bassatu, 705 
113a, 1125 Masseloor, 455 

Burasinhu, 67a Bassora, Bussorah, 

Baratta, 2275 Bastra, 535 

Barlaicu, liurbacana, Basun, 705 
Barbacano, Barlja- Ikit, Bat, 915, 7555 
qiiaue, 675 Hatn, 73a 

Karbarion, 875 Kataccb', 74a 

Biirbeors, 68tt BatachaU, Batacola, 

Barberry, 875 455, 715 

Barbers, 68a Butuk, 74a 

Barbers’ Bridge, 67a Batao, 735 
Barbery, Barberyn, Biitira, 71a 
875 Batara, 715a 

Ikirbican, 67a Batata, Batate, 8855 

Barbiers, 675, 875 Batavia, 71tt 
Barcalor, Barooloar, Batchwa, 1175 
Baroolore, 45a, 5 Batuolo, Batcul, 715 
Biire, 4&a Bate, 650a, 787tt, 

Baigany, Barganym, 89to 
68a, 5, 6765 Batecala, Bateoalaa, 

Bargeer, 69(4 715 

BargdsG, 1165 Batee, 73a 

Barguani, Bargua- Batel, Batela, Batelo, 
mm, 685 715, 3925 

Barigaohe, 1165 Bater, 495 
Ban, Mem, 132a Bathooala, 715 
Barki, 442a Batbeoh, 74a 

Barking-deer, 69a, Bathein, 705 
505 Batical^ Batioola, 

Banna, 1315 ^tigala, 455, 715 

Baroaoh, Baroohe, B&tik, 

Barochi, 1165, 117a Batil, 72a 
Baroda, Barodar, B4t-moiiey, 785 
69a, 5 Batta, 72a, 176a 
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Ffiitt&la, 74tM 
Battas, 74a 
Biitto, 6i)0u 
Batteca, im 
Battecule, Batto 
Cov«, S2A 
Battee, 73/i 
Balt via, 72n 
Battiam, 71a 
Batty, Batuin, 7U/i. 
fi56/, 

Baturu, Batyr, rK)<t 
HoiiIkm 4 ta 
Hauleali, IQrJ/i 
Bauparuu, 101a 
BauU’, lllVz 
Bnwti (4uri, 

Bawuloon. 102u 
Buwurchi, B&wordjv, 
100/> 

Bawt, 91 A 

liawurchuo - khaiia, 
101a 

Bawufltyo, 74<i 
Biiy, T*he, 74«i. 7'lla 
Uaya, 74 A 

Hayudt'rti, T-mi, iWr»// , 
Baylndeim, 7.Vt 
Bayi^ntrreo, T'th 
Bay pore. 906 
Bazaar, 756 , -Maater, 

76<t 

Bauiiid. 982/* 

Bazar, 7tV*. 91a 
Hazara, 1206 
Hazard, Bozarra, 
Bazarri, 7tta 
Btizarucx), Buzanitjo, 
121rt, (i7U 
Bdallyilri, Brlulla, 
Bdellium, 706, 38Ca, 
50rw 

Beadula, 766 
796 

Btiofram, 796 
Beoram. M2a 
Bufirer, 776, 

Boairri, 816 
Bear-Tree, 776 
Beaaar, 91a 
Beaatv, 92r( 

BtMitelle, beattlho, 
Beatilla, Beatillia, 
ftOw 

Boauleah, 102a 
Bechanah, U86 
Bod, miV, 
flodar, 137a, 7196 
Bedda, 9636 
Bede, 1366 
Bedin-jnna, 116a 
Bedmare, 1646 
Bttdnor, 137a 
Beobee, 7fla ; Beobeo 
Bulea, 786 
Beecb'de-mtr, 786 
Heeohmin, 7fta 

BaecpiQi, 79a 
Beebrob, 76a 
Beejamigfarf 97« 


Boejoo, 796 
Beer, 71>6; Country, 
80(1 ; Drinkiuff, 80(i 
Beetle, 896 
Beetle-faekio, Boetlo- 
fakoo, Beetle- 
fuckio, 806 
Bog, 71*<t 

Boga, Begah, ‘iOrni, 
79(t 

Bof'iir, HogariHS, 
Hegarin, Beg- 
guaryn, 806, Shi 
Begum, Biigum. 

Begtiu, 79a, 6 . 4796 
Hebudir. 496 
Bella r, 81 ti 
Buhander, Behaudrv, 
496, 50(/ 

Behrug, 11 “ii j 

Behut, 816 ' 

Beijoim, 87a ' 

Heiraiue, Boimineo, 

8l6i. 816 

Boitoul, H2a I 

Iti'j&dah, 445a I 

! lk'jiita|iuut, 7tl6a ; 

Ik?l. 47(1 
Beldar, 91a 
Beledi, Betodvn, ! 

2066. 267(4 * I 

Helgauro, 82a > 

Ikdi, 47a 

Belledi, 3746, 2066 j 

Bellenc, 6086 
BeIli|K>ri(i, 90a 
Beily-cuUiiig, 11 hi 
Belondri, 43Ha 
BeUiuch, 91(1 
Bel UK eye, 1716 
Belzuiiium, 87a 
Bemgnia, Bemgualla, 
856, 2036 
Fteii, 610a 
Benuniee, 82a 
Itemiraa, Benarez, 

83(1 

Henoock, 57a 
Benoulun, Benoulu, 
Henorjolen, Ben- 
coiili, 83(1, 6 
Bendnineer, 83/i, 127a 
Bondiira, 84a 
Beiid-Kmir, 83//, 84a 
Beiidhani, 84a 
Beudinaneb, 5526, 
607a 

Bendy, 846, 59u 
Bendy, Baznr, Tree, 
85a 

Bonga^, 616 
Bengal, 85a, 60a 
Bongala, 80a 
Bengalee, Bengali, 
B^alia, Swk 6, 
1286 

Ben^, 69/i 
Boniamia, 87a 
lighted, the, 866 
B^^^ Benjuy, 


Benowed, 1306 
Bentalah, 77a 
Bentarah, 6446 
Bonua, 87a 
Benyan, 64a, 66((, 
482a 

Benzol, Benzoin, 67a, 
806 

Bev»j,»arry. 756 
Be|«nio, *0‘22(( 
Bepfuirree, 756 
IWr. 77a 
Hera, 78« 

Berain, H2ti 
BerJaC, 886 
BerlKdini. 876 
Berlior, Berla'iv, 88(/ 
Borl*or\n, *‘76 
Berelifiv. Bcrolierv, 
886 

Bereiijal, Beroiiiaw, 
lltWi 

Berhuni|iiitter, 132/< 
Bcnlion, 876. iiS^i 
B^ringOdu Ihur 
licrkuriduax, I:t06 
Berina, 1316 
Beroni, 82a, 3706 
?»erni, 78a 
Burrettu niwui, 49Sa 
Hern lierri, 886 
Ber\ I. HH6 
BeHertiiani, 001a 
liofMirg, 1216 
lieiMi, 706 
BeHumiani. 604a 
Betueehnot, 506 
Beteela, 70a 
Betel, Betele, 89ri, 6, 
35a 

Bete)-fa(|ui, Betelfa- 
(|U%', fU)// 

Betello, 896 
Boteno, 90a 
Beth, 724a, 963// 
Betre, 89/», 914a 
Botteeln, UOkc, 785a 
Bettular, 746a 
Bettilo, 72a 
Bettlo, Boitre, 90a, 
896 

Hety-obuit, 566 
Bewaiiria, 90a 
Heypuor, 90a, 183a 
Beyruiny, 816, 823/; 
]ieu^ fiozahar, Be- 
zar, 91a 

Beear, Bezari Kelan, 
76rt 

Bezae, Ola 
Bezeoeger, 880a 
Beznar, 90/;, 445a 
Bhahtir, 436 I 

Bhadh, 068a 
Bhang, 596 
Rhango, Bhangeo- 
dawk, 606, 6T« 
Bbar, 48a 
BbAt, 016 
Bhauliya, 103a 
Bbant m6 
BImmiI; 916, flSz, 4676 


Bbeentae, BbooHty 
92//, a 

Blnm-nagar, 681a 
Bhuti, m 
Bhoi, 111a 
Rhuliuh, 102a 
B,h(H)h, 93a 
BIuhih, BIuxmia, 926 
{ BluKit, 93a, 30S<r 
' BhuHlah, Bh(j'4Nelii!i 
j 93rt 
Bhoulio, 109ri 
Bh(/uliyn, 68S6 
Bhuuzislu, 93a 
hhoureo, 109a 
lShrr»ch. 117(1 
Flhiidilist, 1196 
Hhui Kahur, 49.'/a 
Bhuiidareo, I'liuj 
d.irry, 576. 
Bl)\aeharra, OlJ/f 
Bir.i. 786 
Bna. 9076 
Bichitiia, 936 
Bicliciiegcr, Bidjuna 
gar, 97a 

Bidroe, Bidry, 9li- 
Jiieldar, 130// 

Higairi, Higarr^ . 

Miggereon, 806 '‘i<' 
Bthiir, 81a 
Biianagber, 976 
Hikh, 90a 
Bilalmndoo, Bilii 
bun<ly, 936 
Bililtee |aim‘C, 9 la 
Bilayut, 936 ; Iliia 

{ rutee Pawnee. !'l" 
iliir, 94a 
Bilgun, 82a 
Biir 47a 
Billait, m 
Uiloooh, l/4a 
Biltan, 689a 
Bindamiro. 836 
Bindaira. 713a 
Dindy, 846 
BiniaiTee, Binjarry, 
ll4a, 6 

Binby*Nal)ob, 946 
Bintara, 846 
Hipiir, 906 
Biroande, 1806 
Bird of Paradic4‘. 

}*aradiae, »5a. 946 
Bird'a NoHta, 956, 
8Ula 

Biringal, 116a 
Birman, 132a 
Bit, Blaeb, 96//, « 
Biaoobra, 956, 36<a 
Biiermini, 6086 
Blah, 96a; Bi* ki 
buwa, 966 
Blumillab, 966 
Bbmago, Biznogah 
07a 

Bia^ 07a, 

Biaiee, Blatey, 8896 

97a 
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Blacliutig, Blacbong, 
Mre 

Hlauk, 97h, 625a ; 

Act, 99<f : Beer, 1 
Wa ; -linck, . I 
C’ottdn Soil, 99fi : \ 
Doctor, 98// ; Jowh, 
99/« ; Ijfinguii^e, I 
Wh ; IMan, ».s/> , I 
l*u rtridtrc, 99h . 

'I’own, ; Wood, 
100(t, 84‘J>> 

Blanks, lOOo 
Blat, Bkitt\, ICK)/' 
Hhinboo, lbO/», ItiOA 
liloaeh, 94// 
Bloodsucki'r, 100//. | 

Blo<|ui, 4 12(1 I 

ItloUa, 94/* 

Blue cloth, 70&t 
Boa-Vida, 103u 
Itoay, 110/. 

Holmchoo, -Comiah, 
100/., lOlrt 
Bol.hii, 42/. 

Bn 111 .era itfick, 101/. 

Jk.hherv, Bol',-l'»ck, 

101t.,‘ /. 

Bobil, 120/> 

Bocca 'J'igri.s, 101/. 
Bofha, fk)ohah, 101/., 
102a 

Hochni^n, lOfia 
Bodda, Bodu, 119rt 
Bo^’, 908/. 

Bolfotn, 47/i 
Bngahah, Bogas, lOScf 
Bugatir, 49« 

Bog of Tygers, 101/. 
Bogiie, 102u 
Bohea, Bohee, OOiSa 
Bohon Upas, 9r»7/. 
Bohoru, Bohm, Boh- 
rah, 100a, h 

Boi, no/. 

Boia d’ENcbino, 199/. 
Bokam Prunes, 10/. 
Bole-ponjis, 738rt 
Bolgar, Bolghar, 12r>a 
Bolia, Boliab, Bolio, 
102a 

Bolleponge, 738a 
Bolocn, 94b 
Bulta, 102a 
Bulumba, 1602. 

Bomlia, 120a 
Bombai, Bombaiini, 
Bombaiin, Bora- 
bain, 787a, 108a, />, 

102<t 

Bombareek, G7Sb 
Bombaaa, Bombaasi, 
102a, b 

Bombay, 1026; Box 
Work, 104a; Buo- 
caneera, 104a ; 
Duck, i04a, 126a; 
Borabaym, 1086 ; 
Marine, 104a j 

Rook, 5785 ; Stuffs, 
706a 

BombaBa, 1025 


Bomboye, lOU/. 
Boiianu, Bonanoe, 56/' { 
Bonetn, lOfai | 

P/ongkouH, Hongki.s, 

120 /. 

Boiiites, Bt.nitd, Bon- 
netta, 101/., 105ft, 
221 /. 

Bonsd, I (f.n/e, Bon- 
/<io, Ikuiri, Bon/n. 
lluiiM., 105.., /i, 4.Mi'. j 
BoiiZdlo, 9;iff 
BfKilee, 109/. 

Boon Bay, 103/. 

Booru, 10.'./» 

Mnrji, 105/., 72ti 
JluM, Burah, 105/., 
100 /. 

Borgal, Borghidi, 
125/. 

Borneo, Bornew, Bor- 
TifV, Boriioylaja, 
loj’a 

Boro-Boflor, -Budiir, 
107rt 

Horrali, 100/. 

B(wo, 105/. 

Bf.sh, 107/. 

Bosnian, lOfia 
Bowse, 105/. 

Botoca, 108/. 

Butella, 71/. 

Boti, 91/. 

Botiekoor, lOSti 
Botiquo, 108/. 
Botifiueiro, 108a 
Bo Tree, 108a 
Bottle-connnh, Bot- 
tle-klianna, 479/. 
Bottle-Tree, 108a 
Bouche du Tigre, 
101 /. 

Houehlia, 117/. 
Bouduli, Boi^SSas, 
Boiiddhou, llbtt, 
119/. 

Boue, 111a 
Bougee Bougee, 120a 
Bouieponge, 7365 
Bounceloe. 93a 
Bound-hedge, 108a 
Bouquiae, 1245 
Bourgade, 655 
Boumesh, 107a 
Boufluruque. 1216 
Boutique, 1086 
BotVrra, 118a 
Bouy, W96 
Bowofaier, 188a 
Bowla, 1085 
Bowlee, Bowly, 1095, 
1085 

Bowr, 92a 
Bowry, 108?. 

Boxita, 135a 
Boxsha, 1176 
Boxwallah, 1096 
Boy, 1095, 78a 
Boya, 111a 
Boyanore, 111a 
Boye, 1105 
6080,1065 


Brab, Brabb, Brabo, 
Ilia, 575 

Braealor, Bracelor 
456 

Hratliinan, Bpax- 
Atavaj, Bpa;^di.«s, 
1116 

Bragnnine, Bragany, 

686 , a 

lirugiuen, Brahman, 
HI/. 

Brahiuan, 1316 
lUahnuiputreii, 1326 
Hrahraene8,iirahimn, 
111 '. 

Brahnunce, Brah- 
miiiy Bull, 112fi ; 
kite, 1126; Butter, 
132.1 ; Duck, 112.1 
Brahnio Sanmj, 1126 
Brakhta, 4856 
Bruma, Bramane, 
111a, 1316 
Bramane, 111/. 
Bramanpoutre, 1326 
Bramin, Brannni, 
Brnmmonos, 111/. 
n2a 

Brundul, 1126 
Brandy coatee, 1126; 
-cute, 586 ; Coor- 
tee, 1126, 133.< ; 

pawnee, l]3a ; 
shraub-pauny, IBkt 
Brass, 113tt ; knocker, 
IBkt 

Braitee.Bratty, 113a, 
639a, 5 
Brava, Ilia 
Brawl, 706a 
Brazil, -wood, Brazill, 
113a, /., 794a, 914a 
Breech Candy, 114a, 
8576 

Brea^ast, little, 2106 
Bremd, 1316 
Bridgeradn, 114a 
Hrimeo, 107a 
Briugal, 116a 
Bringe, 2S2a 
Bringbla, Bringella, 
Briujaal, Bnnjal, 
Brinjall, n5a, 116ei 
Briujaree, Brinjar- 
roe, Brinjarry, 
114a, 6, IIIm, 6l5a 
Brinju^, Brinjcla, 
115tt, 6 
Broach, 116a 
Brodoro, Brodra, 695 
Broiohia, 117a 
Brokbt, Brokt, 4855, 
468a 

Brothera, 695 
Brfim-g&ri, 8655 
Bruneo, 107a 

1!^* 

Bubda, 1165 
Bubeho, 1175 
Buooal, 117a 
Bttooaly, 785a 


Huek, Btick-stiok, 
117a 

Buckaiil, 117a 
Buckery Eed, 3865 
Duckor, BucKor tuc- 
cor, 8605 
Buckserria, 1365 
Biickbliaw, 117a, 5 
Buckuheo, 1355 
Buckshecsh, Buck- 
shiwb, 1175, 118a 
Hiiokshoo, 1175 
Buckyiiu, 118a, 622a 
Biidao, Jbidoa, Buda- 
saf. I'udd, Buddu, 
llSa, 6, 11 9a 
Buddfattan, 7855 
Buddha, Buddhism, 
Buddhist, Buddon, 
118ft, 119a 
Budge Boodjep, 
Budge-Budgt, 

120a 

Budgcro, Budgoroo, 
1205 

T udgerook, 1215 
Bndgerow, 120a 
Bndgrook, 121a, 7766 
Budgrow, 1206 
BOdhasuf, 1186 
Budhul, 443a 
Budbum, 119a 
Hudlee, i22a, 593a 
Budradsh, 122a 
Buduftun, 7356 
Budulscberi, 722a 
Budzart, Budzat, 122a 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119a, 6 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffala, 
Buffall, Buffalo, 
Buffo, Bufflo, 122tt, 
/., I2;k< 

Bufta, 476 
Bugorow, 1206 
Huggula, Duggalow, 
123a, 6 

Buggass, Buggeae, 
Huggease, Bitf- 
gose, 1245, 12m 
Buggy, 1236 ; -con- 
nah, 4796 
Bughrukcho, 1215 
Bugi, 1245 
Binra, 1205. 6885 
Hukor, 8605 
Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshy, 1365 
Bulbul, 

Bulgur, Bulgary, 
Bulger, Bulgh4r, 
Bulbari, 125a, 5 
Bulkut, 1255 
Bullgai^an, 1265 
Bullumteer, 1255 
Boluohf, 945 
Bumba. 126a 
Bumbalo, Bumbello 
Point, BumbSlo, 
Bumbelafw, Bum- 
malow, Bummelo 
126a, 5, 1175 
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Mu. 232/» 

Bunco, Buncus, r26/>, I 

im 

Bund, 127fi, 730<j ; 

Amir, Kmeor, S4<( 
Blinder, 127<r ; -Bout, 
127A 

Bundobusl, 127^' 
Itundook, 127/< 
Bundiir l»oHt, 127/' 
Bundiiri. 22.3// 
Bundiirluree, r»07/' 
Bundi , r»‘J// 

Bunp, ^(J<f 
Bui4;u 1, 116<f 
Biiii|;uluh, MVi 
Butigalo, ItmifriiloM, 
Bunpilow, -l)u«k, I 
Buuffelo, Bunget 
ow, 128a, h, 129(1 I 
Biinghee, ISOa , 
Bungy, 129/* i 

Bunjam, Bunjarrot* 
114(1, h 

Huniiow,Bunou, 130a 
Bunru, 232/« ! 

Bfirughni.igh, Bur 
aghmah, 131 A. 
l J2a, 163/', 
Muniin|Miotn, r»97/' 
Burdoinuan, Bur<l- 
uiin, 130/' 
liurghur, 130// 
Bunrhcr, 46(t 
Burkhandhnr, Bur- 
kundnuzo, Burkun* 
duHo, 130/i, 131(i 
Burma, Bumiah, 
BurmoHc, 131a 
Burnea, 107a 
Burra- BeoViuo, 132u ; 
(:hokey, 206« ; I 
Din, 132a; -Klia ' 
iia, 132a ; Mum 
Sahib, 18*2/' ; Sa- 
hib, 132ri 
Biimil, 7(»6/' 
BurramiKKitor, 132/' 
Burrawa, ft21a 
Burrel, 133a 
Biirrhiutatie, 133a 
Burro Beebeo, 132a i 
Burruofie, 116// j 
Buraatioo, Bnrsatti, 
Buraautio, I33a 
Bufl, 133a 
Biubudgio, 120a 
Bumirook, 121// 
Bunhire, 133a 
BajMar, Buiiaer, 70u 
Biiiwera, Buiwero, 
BiiNHora, 246/;, r»3// 
Buflteo, 133a 
Butioa, 108a, h 
Butler, 183//; -cutinab- 
•Bircar, 244a ; 
-Engliab, 188// 

Buto, 93a 
Butt^ 119a 
Butteoa, 108A 
Buaary, 136/; 

Buxoe, 184a 


Biixooa, 117/;, 118rt 
Biixorv, Buxerry, 
136a‘, /;, 130/. 

Buxey, ISa/.; -(\>n- 
nah, 135/; ; Buxio. 
13.«(, 118a 
Biixis, 117/; 

Buxy, BCm 
Biiy- on)-dcnr, 75/' 
Il'i/iirg, 121/' I 

Bu///ii. 76a 
Bjntilha. !♦<>, 

Bybi. 7‘'/' 

Bi (Ic-liurMf. 136;’. j 

Bvguiri, Bigarn, i 

’M;; ' 

Byl.> J7'r 

B\U*f, Bylis, l.{7it ^ 

Byiidnrnir, I 

Bjrrirn, Biraiiiu*^, 
Bvraniiiaiit, By- 
Biramv. 
"I/*, H’J/;, 2.'».'V<, 7'K./, 
Bvtc Koal, 71'' 

‘.■{irjtt 

By/.o. Wi7/' I 

B\7.niuia, 97a { 


Caahiete, 2.33rr 

CaUi, Culiaia, iJi/.a, 

137/; 

<,'aliaio, 778(4 
Calmya, ('ahoye, 
137/;, 13Htt 
Caliayin, 779»/ 
(.'abenlar, 495a 
Oabie, 137/; 

Caliob, 138a 
CnlKjl, 139(; 

('aiKK.k, 138/', filOa, 
r.8fK( 

CalKXil, Cabul, ^'a- 
buly, 138/-, 139a, 
1H6/' 

( 'aralio, 283a, 7-87a, 
873/' 

<'uca-lacca, 227/' 
('a<;nnar, (.Ja^ioneirn, 
J70(i ^ 

Cucuroch, 227// 
Cachn, 173/', 184/' 
Ciicbo, 286/' 

( 'achorra, 288a 
( 'achi, 442/' 

(Jaoho, I’aehounda, 
173// 

C'acia, Caciz, 169//, a, 

('ackorlukke, 227// 
('ucoll4, C/iioouli, Cu- 
CU1I4, 139a 
f/'ivddy, 189// 

Cudh, 1786 
(ladel, 204a 
(Jadet, 189/; 
()adganna, 4976 
VodT, flOla 
Cadi, Cadij, C^adini, 
Ukt, Sm. 1786 

Cadian, Caajang, 
im, 140a 


('adjue, 179 i; 

('adjowa, 140 a 
CadungalcH.r, 273 a 
Cadi, 1786 
Caof. Caoll. 1 106 
t 'atTalu, 1 12 ;/ 

( 'affer. Caff re, ( 'uffro, 

I » 06 . ni 6 

Cjillileu, < 'atila. Cn- 
filbi. < atiluuc 1 12" 
Cafir, 141a 
<'atinstan, 1 1 J6 
C.ifrc, Ilia 
Cag.i, l.'iO'. 

< 'aga. 3 S.‘l/; 

CjtglU. BiV. 

< ■•igni. 21. 'a. 

C.igiis, 7’' la 

< '.iliar, 45C»" 

• .thilii. 1406 
C.ih«;a. Cahua. C., 

hUf. 2 ‘Wa 
( .III, 11(16 

Caiiiiai, ('ttimal 1 l.’i" 

1 126 . 278 a ^ 

Calina'i, 177 a I 

c.ainnor, 1576 ' 

C.ti(|uu, 143 " 

( air, (*airo, 23 la 
! </aii. 886ii 
Caiu, 16>*6 
Cntxa. 1676 
Caixuin 4^56 
(*aian. 14 Jia 
Cajavn, 1 10 ;; 

(Vijuput, 143 '. 

Cujea, CajiMi, 16 .n/. 
Cajon, 47/(1 
Cams, 1686 
CiiKMun, 143 a 
j Caliuit, 4836 
I Calafattu, I 49 rr 
I Calnifi), CaluiM, 1 156 
j Calauz, Calulu/, 11.36 
Culiiiiiandur w(K;d, 
1436 

(’uhtTiilia, Culaiiilaia, 
<*iilamlMiu, Culum- 
buc, Culanibuoo, 
144 a, 6 

I (’alamindor, 144(4 
Culampat, 144a 
Culanmtc, 362a 
( 'aluppuN, 231a 
1 'aloah, 1446 
(.'uiavanco, 1446 
('alay, ('alayii, 147x1,6 
('alljot, 14ita 
Cnicula, (Julcuta, 
<'alcutta, 8a, 146a 
Calecut, 1476, 1486 
('alueiita, 1466 
Caleefa, 146/; 
(laloeoun, 147a 
(.'alolux, im 
(Jalem, im 
Valotna, 7886 
(lalembuoo, 144a 
Calfader, OaJfadeur, 
149a 

Calico, 1476 
CaUciit, 1476, 148a 


1 Calif, Ciilifa, t'alif'-, 
147a 

Calin, 14.56, 146a 
Calinga, Calingim, 
489a 

Calingula, Caliiign- 
lah, 14S6 
Caliph, 1 17a 
Cill.it'ii, 1 176 
( ‘ illamlMck, 111'. 

( alla\Mi)i(»rc. 7l>*i6 
I ( iillai in, 1 l.'i/. 

; C.iliu.‘ion, ] 176 
' ( .illorj , 2 16a 
' ( 'alliuii Bondi, ( a' i 
' niiuo. 1 196. l.'io,. 

I 'aliii'o,( ‘allii ot. I I r 

i 1 186 

Calliciite, Cailii" 

1 ls6 

Calli|Nitty, 70()6 
( a)li\anL'i',Ca!l\ O' . 
1 IfN/ 

Caliuondnr, 2(^)2a, - 
Cahwtc, UOa. 6 
<’alput,tot*, 14 ''A 
C.iliiat, 1 ISVf 
( ‘ahii'Uj, 1 lOii 
( 'aliud Kane, 1 I'* > 

< 'nlunilNi-riKit:, 2.‘ir ' 
Calvrtc, ll‘*6 

( ’.ill 111, 1 196 
CalioiMi, M7a 
( ‘aniaciui. 4H46 
( 'aniall, '2796 
Cainall, 4296 
( 'ainariilMindo, 27 ' ' 
Camario, Cain." i), 

1»776 

( 'aiiiiitarra, 8ti7a 
Ciiinli.’iia, Cambii; , 
2:1S;( 

Caiiiliali, 2796 
Candiny, Cuiiibaii 
l.'iOa ; Cainlxn ■ 
2;i8rt, 7(X1/. 

< .'ainlicth, 150a 
CainlMtia, (’amboja. 

I.'’i06, ITila, 501', 
8256 

(!aiiibolin, 2796 
Carobnc, 70t)/; 
Cumbuoo, 7886 
(lamoeze, 151<» 
Caineleon, 2796 
Camorung, 885a 
Camfero , Cuniforn , 
ir)2u 

^laiugioar, 
oar, 791a 

Camifla, Camiso, < 
miiiu, ir>la 
OamjerariU), 2456 
CamU. 2796 
Cammaka, Cam- 
moooa, 4846, a 
Camtnulposh, 2796 
Cainolim, ^’amoriin, 
9776 

Camp, 161a 

Caimnghanghi, 
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Camphire, Camphor, 
152a, ir>la 
Cam|K}, 152/; 

Campon, 241/»; Bon^ 
dnra, 212/( ; ('lie 
lim, 188a, 242r» , 
China, 242« , Cum- 
poni^ Muluyu, 24Ha , 
Sirnrn, 24H^ 
Cnnipon, l.Vj/i, 7H7rt 
Campoy, 90R^ 

Campii, 152// 

Claniton, L'/Ha 
('arnysu, lola 
Canucuppol, Cnnara- 
puly, Cunacapnla, 
Cnniiftipolv, 247a 
24<l// ^ 

C'nnanor, 157// 
(knaqiuipollu, 247a 
Canara, 152// ; Ciinu- 
reen, iri4a; Cuiiu- 
rcHC. ITiIi// ; ('iioiiri, 
l.Mta, 477// : Cuna- 
nj, ir»3<( ; Caniinin, 
153a ; ('unarm, 
154 a, 153/. 

Caiiat, 154// 

Canntick, lC4/» 

C'anii ul, Cunaut, 154a, 
355// 

Canay, 170// 
CancWni, 2H0A 
Canchim China, 220// 
Cuncho, 908// 
Cancoply, 247a 
Candahar, ('^undaor, 
CJamlar, 154// 
Candureen, 155a 
Cando, 155fi 
Candee, 155/> 
Caudgio, 245// 
Candhnr, 155a 
Candi, (kndiu, 155a, 
150(f 

Candle, Candiel, 
Candiil, Candil, 
166<t, 155//, 787a 
Candjer, 410// 

Candy, -Sugar, 1556 
Cangandr, 2726 
Cangd, Cangi, 
Caugia, 2456 
Canpiar, 4106 
Canje, Cauju, 2456 
Cannanoro, 1576 
Cannann, 1586 
Cannatte, 154a 
Cafio, Caflon, 4796 
Oanongo, 1576 
Canonor, 1576 
Canoongou, 2486 
Canora, 1536 
Cantao 158a 
Canteray, Canteroy, 
168a, 1676 
Canton, 158a 
Cantonment, 15S6 
Ganum, 4796 
Gaor, 1326, 8906 
Caoid, 269a 
Oaounas, 479a 

3 R 


Caova, 2326 
Caparou, 1116 
Capass, Ciipauasia, 
1586 

(!ape gooaeborry. 

1006, 924a 
Ca)K5l, 1586 
Caj .olan, Capolan- 
pm/, 159// 

Capdi, 1586 
Cnpollan, 159rt 
(ViphaJu, 1426 
Capharr. 1416 
Ciij.hi.', 233a 
Ciiphura, 152a 
('/i]M)fatc, 1596 
< iilM) di Oalli, 3006 
(’apogatto. 1596 
( 'apjierst/im, 1426 
(.laipua, C'uiiucnd, 
(Japncat, 1596, a 
( 'a r/i tiansaca, Cara- 
liaiisiara, 1(i2a 
Curalieli, 1 ♦»<)// 
Caracatu, (.'anicca, 
CariLck, 1656, lOOa 
Claracoa, Caraot/lle, 
(arucora, 1596, 
lOOrt 

Caraffo, 100a 
(5irafo, 832rt 
Canijan, 1036 
Caruiubolu, IGOa 
Carauio, 181a 
Caranchy, 272tt 
CaratiH, Carauna, 
274a, 2736 
Caraque, 106a 
Carol, 1006 
Caravan, Caravana, 
1616, 142rt 
Cnravance, 145a 
Caravanserai, Cara- 
vanseray, Carava- 
sarai, Caravaaaria, 
102<i, 599tt, 812(t 
Caravel, Caiavclla, 
Caravolle, 102a, 6 
Clarayner, 161a 
Carl/achara, 102a 
Carburee, 4756 
(Jorboy, 1626 
Carcana, 163a 
Caruajiuli, 2546, 255a 
Carconna, 163a 
Carcoon, 163a 
Carin, 1636 
Caresay, 478a 
Cori, 283a 
Carian, Carianer, 
Carianner, 1636, 
164a, 8916 
Carioal, 164a 
Cariohi, 166a 
Cariok, Carika, 166a, 
1656 

Caril, 282a 
Carling, Carlingo, 
222a 

Gamao, Oamaok, 
Garnak, 256a, 6 
Gamatio, Camatioa, 


164a, 6, 1626; 
Fiishiun, 165a 
Caroana, 1616 
Carougoly, 273a 
Carol ana, 161// 
Carnica, ( 'arrack, 
105a, h 
Carmck, 161// 
Carrani, 2736 
(^urravimsraw, 162a 
Carraway, 1006 
(’arree, 282// 

C'arrick, 100// 
(.harridan, 7006 
CarrmI, Carriil, Car- 
ril, 2826 
Current, 898et 
Carrotc, IHOa 
Ciirsay, 478a 
Cartmool, 1666 
('artouce, 1666 
(5uruolla, 1626 
Carvancura, 162a 
Carvel, Carvil, 1626, 
357a 

Caryota, 167rt 
Cas, 1676, 0736 
Casabo, 283a 
Casbogc, 3896 
CIUSCICIS, 170(7 
CttMche, 168a 
CuseU'Basur. 2C3a 
Citsgy, 1786 
Cash, 167a, 155a, 
7936, 888a 
Cashcash, 284a 
Cashew, 168a 
Oashish, 170a 
Casho, 2176 
Cashmere, 1686 
Caais, 169a 
Casoaris, 1706 
Cass, 1676 
Cassauar, 170a 
Cossane, 776a 
Cassawaris, Caasia- 
warway, 1706 
Cassay, 170tt, 5976, 
85^ ; Cassayor, 
598a ; Cassay 
Shoan, 823a; 
Caasd, 1676, 598a 
Cassid, 263a 
Cassimer, Cassimere, 
169a 


Cassowary, 1706 
Cassumbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, 
1706 

C^tee, Coatees, 
Castioes, Castiso, 
Costisso, Oastiz, 
172a, 6, 6046 
(^tle Bazaar, Castle 
Buzzar, 263a, 6866 
Castyoon, 1726 
Casuarina, 1726 
Catai, Cataia, Cata- 
ja, 174a, 6 
Catamaran, 178a 
Catarra, Catarre, Ca- 
tarry, 497a 


Catatiara, 170a 
Catov, Cataya, 174a 
Catena, Catchoo, 

1736 

Catcha, 708a 
Cate, 155a, 1736 
Cate, 175a, 6906 
Catecha, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Cntnl, Catele, 264a 
fJatenar, 170a 
Cflthaia, Cathay, 

]74.i, 170a 
Clathay, 175a 
C'athuca, 289d 
Cathoios, 174a 
(^uthurii/, 1766 
Cati, 642a 
Cati oculus, 1746 
Gatimaron, 173a 
Catjang, 143a 
Cade, 264a 
Ciitor, 1946 
Catre, 264a. 

Cat’s Eye, 1746 
Cattakotchio, 7066 
Cattamardn, 173a 
Cattanar, 170(t 
C/ittnvonto, 7436 
('atte, 175a; Cattee, 
155a 

Catiek, 289a 
(.^attio, Catty, 176a 
Catu, 1736 

Catuais, Catoal, 266a 
Catur, 175a 
Catwal, 266a 
Cauallo, 1766 
Cauhool, Caubul, 
1386, 139a 

Cauchonchina, Cau- 
chi-China, Cau- 
chim, Cauohin- 
china, 226u, 6, 
227a 

Caul, 619a 
Cauncamma, Cauii 
Samauu, 2476 
Cauiita, 476a 
Caupaud, 1596 
Caun, Caury, 2706 
Oaut, 173a 

Cautwal, Cautwaul, 
266a 

Cauvery, 176tt 
Gauzy, 1796, 594a 
Cavala, Cavalle, Ca- 
valley, Cavallo, 
Cavally, 1766, a * 
Cave, Oaveah, 2886, 
a, 9076 
Cawg, 2716 
Cawn, 877a, 479a 
Cawney, 1766 
Cawnpor^ 177« 
Cawny, 1765 
Caxa, 1676 
Cazoax, 284a 
Oazis, Oazix, 169a, b 
Cayar, 2846 
Cayman, 177a 
Qeyolaque, 1776 
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Ortto, 2S4a 
Gayuyt, 278ft 
OuM, Cati, Oasy, 
Cazie, 177ft, 178ft, 
170a. 180 a, 5a, 

6106, 604a 
Cecau, 776a, 836a 
Ceded Piatxicts, 160a 
Ceer, 808a 
CeiiaQ, 6046 
Ceitil, 468a 
Geland, 1826 
Celebo, Cel^hes, 
CeUebee, 180n, ft. 
181a 

Cena-Kalan, 6316 
Ceatipede, Centoii)}, 
181a 

CefttyquA, 6766. 7936 
Ceuhoy, 810a 
Cer. 808ri 
C^rafagno, 832a 
Ceram, 181a 
Cerame, 181a 
C'^ratea, 1616 
C^, 808a 
Cerkar, 222a 
(^tor, 204ft 
Cetii, lOUo 

CeTul, 211a 
C'eTiam, Ceyltm, 
182a, 181a 
Cha, Chaa, 007a 
Crhahafiai. 442a 
Clialiee, im 
Chaliookawar, 1866 
CbalKKitab, Cha- 
brxitre. 1826 
ChaVnik-eowar, 1866 
CTbacarani, 216a 
Cliaooo, 867a 
Chackur, 1826 
Cbadder, Chader, 
2l8o. 2176 
Chadtick, 7216, 8176 
Chador, 2176 
(Jhae, 216a 
Chagrin, 8186 
C*hankr’p61, 185a 
ChaimOr, 211a 
Chakad, 4446 
ChakAa, 444a 
Chaka-Banike, 442a 
Cluikkawatti, 2166 
Chakor, 104ft 
ChaknTartti, 2166, 
2606 

^Chal,624a 
^Cbalft, Chalia 1636, 
166a 

Chalia, 706ft 
Chalia, 634ft 
Chanaao 776a 
ChaloM ChalooiM, 
816a 

Chal7,Chal7aiii,188a 
OfaMD, 188ft 
Chamar, CbloHum. 
21fia 


Chamaroeh. U 
ChanbaTliM 


Champa, 1836 
Cbaro^, Charopac, 

Cbam^gne, 7806, 

Cham{iak, Cham- 
paka, 218 ft 
Cbamjama, Cham 
iiano. ('hamiiona, 
184 . 1 , 780 .J, ft 
Champing. Cham poo, 
Chain|HMng, 821 ft 
Cham^Mire (Ntckn, 63 a 
Chun, 470/1 
Chanoo, 184 ^< 

ChamU], (.'handaul, 
<'liaudola, l 84 .i ; 

Chandonuigora, 184 .i 
Chitntinl i'hauk, i 
Chain! V Choke 21 4.1 ; 
Clianf. Cliaiifi, lH 3 ft ; 
Chatigu, ItiVi 
Chank. 1846 
(^anna ( liana, 470 ri > 
C'haiinock, Chanock, | 
26 , 3 a 

Chabiiun, 1846 | 

Chanmmma, C^an ^ 
rtumaun, 2476 | 

(*haona, <Tha<^iua, 2326 ; 
Chacini, 2146 | 

Cbaouah, 2 l 3 /i ' 

(.’ha|A, 200 a, I 

ChafMiatic, 825/. | 

210a ! 

CbaiM). 208/. 
(lia4Kii'«nake, 2246 
('hail... Cbapp, 
CUp|ie, 20H/., 209tt 

diapiior, 2006 
(."baiiui, 442a 
C?haqumlli, 217a 
(Jharachiiia, 2006 
Oluinuloii, 8536 
l^lianiiDatKlel, 258a 
Chareonna, Char- 
konna. 7066 
Chamagur, 1846 
Oharuric, Chamock, 
3a, 2ft 

Chdrpdi, Charpoy, 
IMia. 363ft 
Chartican. 304a 
C'baaa, 480a 
Cbaabew^afiple, 168ft 
C^liiguAo, 3036 
Chati, 180/1 
Chatigam, Ohatigao, 
Cbatig^o, Obati- 

S on. 1826. 3086, 
4 a. 5046, 707a 
GbafcUn. CbatiiD. 
Cbatin, Chaitiiar, 
IBOft 

Gbatoa, ChatiiM, 

321a 

Cbatri, Chatto. 186ft 
ChatU^, 321a 
OhatCar. 186ft 
Ohattjr, 186ft 
Cbatnnait 306 


Cniaturi, 175ft 
Chatyr. 185ft 
ChaulMio, lH6a 
Chau be, 232ft 
Chaubuck. I86.1 
(Than-chaii. 213ft 
('bauoon, 0086 
Chaudono, 212<i 
ChaudeuN, 662.1 
Chaudharl. 2136. 214a 
ChanduN, (Oi'in 
Chaugaii, Chaughan, 
Chnnigitii, lOlu, 
192/. 

Chauker, 183« 
Chauki. 2(8ia 
Chaul, 210/. 

('hnu{i, 2086 

Cbauj., 212/. 

('liautar. i ‘banter, 
2176 70iy.. 8236 
Chavoni. 7CHy. 
i 'liaw, 1856. 0U6/. 
Chawadi 2l2a 
ChawKiok Chaw- 
buck. 186a. 185ft: 
Chawbuckawar, 
I86/1 

Cha wool. 824« 

Chay. 1216 
(’bay root, 215/. 
Cheater, 188«i 
Cbebuh, 186/., 608/. 
Check. \m 
Checkin, IWa 
Checcbee, 1866. 518a 
Cheek. 103a 
(’boon. 108 ki 
C heena Pattun. 300ri 
(lieenar, lK7o 
(?heoiiv. 187ft. 868ft 
Choew, 1876 
Cheota, ('beetah, 
•oonnah, 187ft. I88a 
Cliola, 376/. 

CbeUh. lOOki 
(iielani. 1056, 677a 
Cheh. (lielim, 
Cbelin, CTbeliiig, 
18tkc, ft, 180ft. 400a. 
867a 

Chehngo, lB8ft 
(Aiello, 706ft 
ChellunUb. 7906 
Chelunigie, 105ft 
Cbenam, 219ft 
Cbenappapatam, 

100 ft 

Cbenar, Chaoawr, 
187 / 1 , a 

O hMu yie, Chengj, 

CheDwal, 210ft 
Cbept,206a 
ChounMn, Gbeqidii. 

INa, 1006 
Cberafb, 882(i 
OlMmOil, 974ft 
Oha^torjl^ 
Ch a r ot t fcMSa 

CbMlTfilft 

Chiiii«iwt. 314 l 


CTheroot, Cheroota, 
188ft 

Cherry Fonj, I80a 
CheruAn, 074ft 
Cbenuo, 1686 
Cherute, 180a 
(’heti, Clietie, 4726. 
1140<I 

Chetil, Cbotin, 
(Thetti, (^Tbettijn, 
Chetty, 189ft 
Cheviil. 21 lo 
Chcy, 215ft 
(Theyk, 813ft 
Cheyln, lOOo 
Cheyla, 810/. 

Chhap C’bba|)A,2076, 
20Sa 

Cliapjwr kbat. 210*4 
(’hhonchki, 2036 
Clibint, 57a 
(Tna. Chiai, WTa, 
90B6 

Chuilung, 188/. 

( hiaraai, ('htanuvy, 
(%ianinuiy, 11«<I^/, 
6 

Cliiain|ieno. 780a 
Chiunkn, 1846 
Chiaoui, 213a 
Cbiaranmiiilel, 25Sd 
(!huia, 825ci 
Chiaua, Cliiatniuji, 
Chiain, '2126, '2136 
Cliieane, Chicanery, 
100/., 103u 
(’hick, Chickeon, 
103a, ft, 104.4 
Chicken, 104a, 103/' , 
-walla, ma 
C^iokino, 103ft 
Chiokledar. 8356 
Chickore, Chiof^re, 
104a, 195a 
CThiequafio, 104a 
CJhigh, 108a 
Oidkore, CliikAr, 

Chfli^ Cbilaw, 17a, 

196 a 

Child. Chili. 106 a 
CliiUinga, 188 ft 
Cbmninil95a 
Chiliamornm, 1056 
Chllhimobeo, 1056 , 
878 a 

Chilly, 198 a 
Cbimiee, 901 ft 
CbimMy-fflax. Jf®* 
CbUi, 

Machin. 6Slft 

ChiiM, 106ft: 

mU; 8866; Boer, 
100a ; -Btiokeer, 
lOOa; Root, 100a; 
war#, lOSaj 

jssri»a^^ 

WODOf 

0Uii*m,nM 

187ft; a 
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Ohinoe, Chinch, 2016 
Chincheo, 200(i, h 
Chinchera, 201a 
Chinohew, 200<i, 797a 
Chin-chin, 2006 . 

•^088, 2006 

Chinchura, Chmchu- ' 
rat, Chmechura, 
201./, 7006 

(nnti^rala, ('hingulay, 
Cbing/illa, 8^ 
Ohinguruu, 984a 
C'hinguley, 839// 

Chlnl. 199a, 8036 ; 

•kuh. 1986 
Chinkall, 8286 
Ohln-khtinu, 1986 
Chini»r, lM7a 
ChiiMura, 201a 
Chmt, 202a 
Chint, 2016 
(ThintulK/r, &38a 
Chintz, 2016. 7066 
Chipan(;ii, 4. >16 
('hipc, (.*hi}>o, 2026 
Chuimnoy, 1936 
ChirchuoH, 316 
Chiretta, 203a 
Ohirout, Chirouic, 
189a 

Chirs, 221a 
Chuhiucurc, Chis- 
tuer, ltt9a 
Chit. 203a, 243/1, 
697a 

Ohlta, 1876 
Chitchky, 203rt 
Ohit«, 202a, 2556 
Chithoe, 2036 
Chitim, Chitini, 4896, 
1896 


Ghitnoc, 221a 
Chitor, 204a 
Chitory, Chitroc- 
bnrdar, 1856 
Chitrel, 869a 
Cbitrenga, 643a 
Ohitaan, 2026 
Chittabulli, 7066 
Chittagong, Chitta- 
goung, 204a, 2036 
Chittery, 4826 
Chitti, 190a 
Chittigan, 204a 
Chittledroog, 204a 
Obittore, 2Ma 
r ^itty, 203a 
C^val, Chivil, 2116, 




labdar, 2046 
Chuampa, 184a, 5046 
Chobdar, Cheddar, 
2046 

Chobwa, 2046, 82aa 
ChooR, 1926 
Ghooadar, 205a 
Ohooarda, 6126 
Ghookedaur, 2066 
Chookiy, 217a 
Chooky, 206a 
Obookr^ 2176 
Ghqgftr 20te 


Choke, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 
Chokoydar, Choki- 
dar, 20r)a, 749a 
Chokru, 2056 
(’hoky, 2056, 2526 
Chola, Cholumatida- 
lam. 257a, 6 

Ohuleni, Morbus, 
2066, Horn, 'Mi'-. 
2366 

Chuliu, Choliar, 207/i 
ChuJiueurIcl, Chol- 
inender. 258a 
Chultrc, 212a 
( 'houiandurlu, 2576 
('honk, 185/1 
(’h/wla, 2(M!A 
Choohti, 207a 
Chooniar, 218a 
Choy), 207a ; -boat, 
208a ; (’h(jp-ch/»p, 
209a ; dollar, 
2()8a ; Choj)o, 2086 
-house, 208/1, 209a 
ChnpjHjr, 2096 ; Cot, 
2096 

Choyira, 254/t 
Chopticks, 210a 
Chexyua, 1926 
Choqiio, 2056 
Chbranmiidala, Chor- 
mandoll Chormon- 
dol, Chororaaudol, 
Choronmndell, 

257a, 258a, 6 
Chota-huzin, Chota- 
hazrv, 2106 
Choughan, 1926 
Chou keed nop, 2056 
Choul, 2106 
Choultry, 2116, 2216 ; 

Plain, 212a 
Chuupar, 220a 
Chouri, 212a 
Cbouringhee, 2146 
ChoiuM), 2126 
Chout, Choute, 
Choutea, Chouto, 
216a, 6 
Chow, 205a 
Chow-chow, d<^, 213a 
Chowdrah, Chow- j 
dree, Chowdry, i 
214a, 2136 
Chowk, 214a 
Chowkee, Cbowkie, 
206a 

Chowly, 207a 
Ghownee, 214a 
Chow-patty, 2196 
Chowra-burdar, 215a 
Chowree, 212a 
Chowree, 215a 
Cbowringee, Chow- 
ringbee, Chow- 
ringhy, 2146 
Chowry, 2146. 2716; 
•badar, -bardar, 
216a 

CbowM, 213a 
Chowt, 2I6a 


Chowtar, (Jhowter, 
2176, 7066, 8236 
CJhoya, 2156 ; root, 
216a 

ChulslHi , 2046 
(3uicaruni, 1926 
Chuckaroo, 21 (ice 
Chucker, 216a 
Chuckerbutty, 2166, 
7516 

Chuckorey, 216« 
Chucklah, (.‘hiiokleh, 
2166, 219/1 
Chuckler, 217a 
Chuekiuuck, 217a 
Chuekoor, 195a 
Chuekrum, Chiicram, 
217a, 158/4 

Hiucla, 7066 
(3md, 482/r 
(3iu(lder, Ohuddur, 
2176, 218.7 
Chudrer, 8536 
Chuockno, 821 « 
Chuetohrgurh, 2046 
Chughi, 461/1 
Chak»ln, 192/i 
C3iiikey, 206o 
Chiikkur, 2166 
Chiiklnh, 217a 
Cliukor, Chukoro, 
1946, 195a 
Chul, 218// 

Chulam, 752/» 

Chuiia, Ohuliah,207a, 
36 

Cbullo, 218a 
Chunmr, 218a 
(])humi>ak, 2186 
Chiimpula, Chuni- 
paun, 463rt 
Cliunipuk, 218a 
Cbuna, Cbunub, 
Ghun&ni, Chunun, 
2186, 219tf 
Chuuar, 1876 
Cliiinar, Chundrgurh, 
219a 

Chundana, 790a 
Chunderbanni, 7066 
Chundorbund, 870a 
Chundraoona, 7066 
Chungathum, 450a 
Chuuk, 1846 
Chunu, 482a 
Chu patty, 2196 
Cbupfaa, 1^6 
Chupkun, 2196 
Cbuppar, Chupper, 

Chupra, 220a 
ChupniBsee, Chup- 
raraie, Ofaupraasy, 
220a, 2196 
Chur, 2206 
Churee fuoj, 189a 
Churr, 220a 
Churruok, -Poojah, 
2206 

Chomu, Chursa, 
2205, 221a 
Cbutkany, 231a 


Ghutny, 221a 
Chutt, 221a 
Chuttauutte, Chutta- 
nutty, 2216, a, 483a 
Chuttrum, 2216 
Chytor. 2046 
Cik, 9076 
CiacalcH, 4436 
Ciuli, 183// 

Ciama, 8;i4tt 
(5aDip&, 2186 
r'iausc, 213a 
Cmiitru, 482a 
(5chory, 288tt 
(Mdti, 806a 
Cillara, 182ft 
Cinide, 8376 
Cincapum, 8396 
Cinde, 8206 
Cinderella’s Slipper, 
222a 


Cindy, 837ft 
( !itiga]a,Cingullu,8386 
Cingnpdr, Cinguyiura, 
8396 

Cinghalese, 8386 
Cingui(jar, 7916 
Cintabor, 83Ba 
Cmtra, -Orange, 

870ft, 222a, 6426, 
643tt 

CTioki, 206a 
Cionama, 2186 
Ciormandel, 256a 
Cipai, 811a 
Cipnghu, 4516 
(Mpye, 81 lo 
Circar, 841tt ; Ciroars, 
the, 222a, 488a 
Cirifole, 47a 
Cirion, 886a 
C'irote, 1326 
Cirnuez, 316 
Cisay, 806a 
Cit,^ 

Citterengee, 843a 
Civilian, Civil Ser- 
vice, 2226 
Clashee, Clashy, 
Classy, 228a 
Clearing Nut, 228a 
Cligi, 3716 

Clin, CHm, 4896, 490a 
Cloth of Herbea, 8035 
Clone, 2286 
Clout, 7066 
Clove, 2286 ; Islands, 
576a 

Clyn, 4895 
Coach, 1826, 248a 
Coarge, 2565 
Coast, the, 2285 
Coban, Oobang, 490a, 
2236 

Cobde, Cobdee, Co- 
bido, 268a, 401a 
Cobily Mash, Co- 


224a 

Cobra, 226a ; -Oapd, 
de Cdp^, de Ok- 
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•Iruatui. Lilv. 

iri:jri ; .Manilla, * 
MiiiuiU). 

tfiTui ; t’obre rujH.*!, 
2LM// 

f’.a-a. ‘.>-^*.1 

<V>ciiiorf. , 

C'<Kv)ii< Itiniia. (\m'. 
cinc-iiia, ‘JlftiA 

rca'riiuixu. 

<Vkvh. 

t'lH'hun. tVxbin, 
rhiii-t ’ix-hjii 

lit-t’ < tK hyin.'JJ.'-^ 

227*1, 

i Viointarui.* '‘k-iiiUi\ a. 

211/- 

(.mkxttod ( 'tm-kutxkiia 

227.1, /. 

<‘<>c'k Imli, 2“2t*/- 
( iK-kiiX, 2'’*^/. 
OMknau'h 227/' 
i\oi Lii)., 22H.1. •»{<:**« 
«Vk*'i. <■'*<*< j*i. TiK'd 

Nut, 22^./ 

4 '<<). <|(i Mar 

cl«* Mor. 2:51/', 221*/. 

< 'iiciiii(l«o 2tWi 
('4ic<#-nut ili*ublr,22l//' 
Topu* 221*/' 
r«K'ym, 22*lti 

< 'iiiiaii^rabir, 272/. 

< laiaxiiarurn. < 'mia 

vaiwoio. 2:51/., 2:{2.i 

(Valiifii , 

2MV* 

yolTaift, 8f»/Vi 
(Vtffm*. 25<2iii 
iiiiff^irt Ifl/'. 42V. 

(’off ft', fiiffni#., 

Coffr>. Ill/', ]IW . 

17iki 

I'-ohi N<Kir 4l*lu 
Coho, ; 

(’o-hutii;, 421/., 422 m , 
(^Vihor, 497ja I 

Cohu, 283^ 

CoiUiati, (5oiIuiu, ' 

7.VW1 , 7:»2m i 

CVniutiatrfre, 2836 r 
f 'otr, 2S;W' ! 

C''o)A, C'oinh, 2346, 
17Wa 

CokAtMi, 2276 
<5ok«r, (\ik«r-nui, 
irae, 2296, 223a, 
1 « 7 m i 

C'-okun, 24jM 
CV>Uu», 2»16 
<^'4iliir, 4956 
C'olchft. 8Ma 
(k>ld«nDa, (kikUrucm, 
285o 6 
CV1I6. SMk 
CVdMU. 2006 
Ooteim. 2046 I 


(Vilclium. 2<IS6 

1 ('oiriotaij, (louiotav. 

(Vaile^, USM 

(Vilh-rnni, 2:i6a 

1 2396. II 

( 'tailuHiv, 2486 

Ciiluttttn, 1466 

Coin|iAdore, 244ft 

Ctailiii, 249*1 

Coll 2:i(ki 

1 CoTiHiAiiy, liTi^li, 462a 

Coiilitrnv**, 2406 

(’ollariiiii 

1 CAitnia'iidor. 244(1 

C. Hilling, 249(1 

< ■oll!ir\ . 2:9 m 

'j C4«ni|>ptit)oii - wallah, 

Cf*oh. 2196 

{ ollat ls.5/.. M(KA 

2:iH6 

CiNimkiH*. 2.516 

Colloralto, iki. 14(wi 

i C«»mj»idf»rr, CfinirHt 

Co*»inr\, 2>')2(t, 2.M ' 

ColUt’lor 25(5/' 

. df.n*. 214fi 2i:«> 

CiM»m.*iiK*rro, ( oo’.i 

( oillM'. 2,V)/. 

; (\>ni]MN«t C«itii|M>mirl. 

nicMlc, 1.57a 

< li ItVL' i 'lltMUiltnt . 

Citiii|K.uii<ir, 24iV‘. 

< 'ooiHic, 7' d/. 


, 219/., 2126 

/ iH.rj:, 2-52(1 

• oHi-rifa fViAAio 2>Ki6 

Comprador Cniiipra 

( ‘ooryr, 2.5rNi 

Collcrx -Horn 

I «ion> Coriijiiidoiir 

( '.Nincv, 2.Vi<( 

*'tii k 2‘9 ’m 6 

■ 243/'. 2l4fi 

C.iri*. Ik'i bar. 2l*'a 

Colli 2'»<M' 

Coti;ira|'ii]/i, Cf>ha 

1 '.KMlkl 7(6‘k/ 

< oIIm'U* hia 1 4Vi 

j kapiii**, 2166 217'* 

Cootniiijlm. 2.'i26 

f 'ollij 2;*'i.i 

C'.uaiii 

C<«.tiib, 2.Vi/. 

f '.i:ioMiKuk lu/. 

Ci iidiiibn^'uii . 2 till 

Cofninc* i!*d/*, f*:K>6 

i ..i.ibi. 7:'2/. 

i oiii.itii ChiTiu. 2266 

Co}.(4Mt. 1.5‘*6 

< 7 .Vi/. 

f’ofunn. 2146 

Co}>4.*ck, 2.’*:ki, 121/ 

CitituiiUi liik.l 2:57(i 

Coll.'ll l'»|6 

* ‘**I»*'ra, 2,M.i. 4466 

CoIi.iiiImi 2.'9J/. 

< oiii bn ttP'Mi 

('opbii. 2'>-ki 

t t.loii ( ‘oioiililo. 

Cofi.inn, l.V»i 

« ''.p]irri«iiiitb. 2.5.3/ 

7:<2/'. It 

C.ilib. iiir*d. 21fii* 

! Copra lopmb 2.51-i. 

/ 4.ii>niti 286«i 

< uc 24/;* 

2-536 

C..iuiii 249.1 

Coiiifa*., (Vir^mm 

1 ( '.uMii'r nut. Cmi i'. 

/ 'iliiri.UH', 1916 

i:.(;6 

J ‘iiHa, 6, 231'f 

( olilKibiH 2^17^ 

f'ornr«a’ 21f*rt; 

1 < ("piodnlc, ’27.56 

Columlwi, 7.V26 

Hotiw 21'«/< 

! C4inial ’i.'Ki.i, 2.59rt 

< olijiolai ll>*ot Z'>7>* 

1 C'>ii4r**varafu, 245/» 

1 tVtraliab, Id-'ki 

C.tluiiibuvn, (Viliiti* 

; C<>niCi-niodu, Conp ! 

* ( 4»rai\‘oj»(*, 7dNi, sr'7ii 

».u*. 7.Via H78/i 

1 mor 0 * 7*1 

Corab, 7t>*'6 

Coll , 2^1/, 

{ ('«»ii*ro. 1.576 j 

j Cdral IriH'. ’i.54a 

i ' ..y v(aiu, fUHTiu 

CfHitfo 9OH/1 

i Corall •2.5561 

< ofiuiltunaMt, 22'lfi 

(’ol^;o lliiiidor. 246a , 

[ C'urt'dii, l’4»ri-im(', 

I ornar 237*», 239**, 

(Vin^fia*, 1671* ; j 

16546. (1 

1.6(4/. 

' CoTiKta*.! ITifW* 

Cdrcviial, Con*o|>ali, 

CotiuirUVio. 279/' 

Coii^iu, 9(IH6 

1 ‘SJ 

1 fiiiuin, 2:i'^6 

( ‘4 •iiy'oun 1 '4 *14:00, 

Coriffn, 25!»/'. « 

CoriiatHV Conuktt. 

1 2Uk*. 6 

i C*.n. 2796 

‘,5«I'4. '2396 

CtinifMiilii, Coiiioo 

Coniid, *2.59*1 

/’omal) 2376 

iiol% 2l7i*. 246/i, 

(’(inii>f(i. '256*1 

C/iui*<ttr.*muiii, 2376 

7Ha/f 

(Virja. Curjna, 2.5.5'*, 

CoudailoiorM 2446 

1 ( ’oiiiiiial, (5onimani. 

6. H7.5a 

< 4*iJit*nr4«ri*l. 20(6* 

, l.%7rt 

('\*rl*;tr ‘2.56*1 

Condaut l.'iO** 

1 Con jiMf i.vin lifta. 

Cormandel, Ctir- 

Combly 2796 

) 24.5a ; -llouae. 

mundell. *2.586, a 

( ofidMili Maa, 2246 

t 24rdi 

(Utmoo, (kirnmsiu 


rornhoy, 2876 . (Vui^cw Vomin, 246a 

< 'omlirii, (Vmifnj, HH 46 , (^>iiiaiii«or, lf»7a 

2:iH/. fi4l/6 , (Vmher, (*oiikur, 406fi 
( 'ornaUimuih 224a j (Vinnah, 4796 
('.onivrrolly 6'aiitkork, ! < 'onnAtinrht^i 
7ii.23Ha _ i IMa 

( 'oitiiiihaai , H7n ! rimnofio, 1576 
( 4)ttiitie, 2876 ' Cimnymorv, 157« 

( Vriiiloy, 2796 ; CkmnyR, 176/* 

(kifntnal mutah, 22^ \ (Toiumki Hoiiw, 247a 


ConiniorWnt, 2H0a 
(^nomdroully, 
FaftChant, 286a, 7a 
CVmimuMM<ta, 15 la 
CcvmniuMfunar, Cbiof, 
iJoputy, 281^ 
Committy, 2876 
Coinrulanffii, Cpoio- 
linga, 244a, 6 
r4Miu»rAu. 8M6 
OomorM, Conotl, 
C^marin, Copt. 
289«.2086 


(VinaunuUi, (Vmi. 

aiiiuar, 247a, 4066 
(knitanij, 116, 209a 
CtmiioomU, 247a 
(Viciab Aon, 2476 
Cooob Behar, 240a 
C^Kija, f’oo^ 2466, 
a, 492a 
Cookery, 4916 

Uaok.rMiiD, 2186 

CooUmnny. OmI' 
ouroo^m 
OoolMiraBOO 


2 >'.6a 
Ikmioun*, 

['/ommondal, /^o^i' 
maudyll, 
tnorulal, 25<»6, 
2500, 6 

(>»rTmnil Korboa, 

2M6 

CVirrml, 2606, 476*/ 
Corfl, 262ft 
Contnibtjn, 4916 
OoruDduiii, 25«tf 
Ow, 262a 
OcabMiffue, 8896 
Cop Bhoar, 248tf 
Oonini, fJoanuni, 
Ooamln, Corniym* 
269i, 2696. a, 71<* 
OoeiMtlr, 260a 
Com, 961a 
roan. 707a 

SSk. OoMkkoe, 
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Coaso, 262ii Coxaeo, CUkotv, 579b, ! 

Cnmeb&res, 170/» 178b ! 

(bHBet, C'ofl- Cran, 272fi 

Hid, 26.‘W*, u, 26‘2A Croncanor, 273<i 
('ofiHiinlMiKar, (.Vanchue, Cranehie, 

(^OBsy, 9‘2b 272(t, 474b. fifi4a 

(VMwya, CoHHyah, Cruiieo, 27^6 

/», f'rango- 

f'oHuko, liir ( Viinjfuanor, 

CoHtc, 27:k/, 272// 

4S/'2// Cnintjy, C’rati}, 27.'Ia, 

(kmiurnadd, 286f( 274a 

(k>8tus, ‘2d!V(, 4^2/f Crape, 27-»a 
Ct)t, ('roaHti,CroaHed,274a, 

Cotainaliifd, 204/. 275b 

('oteh. 173/j ( 'unit, 20'iit 

Cote Ciiin^rnh. OMl/. Credere I>el, 27.*»/> 
tk/toUii, '2i^9a Creeper, IVX- 

(/utia, 2CrM» Creose,(’reo/ed, 274/>, 

Cutonm, 28Pa 275(i 

Cott, 201/., 5Sti Creole, 277\b 

Cotta, Cottah, 2<»,'i< Crese, Cross, Croasot, 
Cotton, 20r»a , 'I'rw, 277wt 
Silk, 2*jr»l» Crewry, 27t»// 

(’otul. 494// (Yic, (Vicke, Cris, 

Cotual, 2()r»// Cri.sada, (Vho, 

Coueoo, “2(V2f» Crisso. 27 oa, 274a, 

Coueho, 24Ha HHOb 

CoiichiM China. 227a (V(»ckufloro, 227/> 
Cuulam, Coulao, 7if2b Crocodile, 275b 
Coulee, Couloy, ('Jonh, Crongolor, 273« 

3tt8a, 2rtla, 21H(( C'rore, 270a 
Coulouiliin, 491// Crori, 270// 

Couly, 250// Crotchoy, 276// 

Counsillec, 26(ia Crou, 27tk(, H98a, _ 
Countroy, Countno, Crow-pheasant, 276// 
Country, -(Japtain, Cruana, 380// 

207a, 200a, 207a Cryse, 275a 
Con {Mill, Coupang, Cua({ueni, 800// 

4iK)n, b Cubba, 12a 

Cbunui, 270// Cubeb, 277tt 

Coumakea, 2505 Cubeor Burr, 2775, 665 
Courou, 27<»a (.^uoiu, 226a 

Coiirao, 261a, 262a, Cuokei 7 , 4915 
204a Cuouya, Cucuyado, 

Courflp, 2675 2775 

CHiurtallum, 2675 Cudduloro, 27ba 
Ooury, 271a Cuddapah, 278a 

Covad, Covoid, 268^1 Cuddom, 2665 
Covenanted Servants, Cnddoo, 2785 
2675, 2225 Cuddy, 2785 

Covorymnnil, 2255 Cudgeri, 4775 
Covid, 268a Cudra, 8535 

Covil, 20fla Culgar, 135 

Covit, 268a Culgeo, 2785 

Covra Manilla, 2255 Cullum, 240a 
Cowan, 2715 Culmureea, 279a 

Cowolieen, 226a Oulsey, Culay, 279a, 

Gowoolly, 2685 4065 

Oow-itoh, 2685 Culua, 850a 

Cowl, Oowle, 2685, Only. 1765 
4l4a, 5905 Cumoly, 279a 

Cowler, 2505 Cumda, 8685 

Cowpan, 490a, 8885 (Nimdui7n,155a,5S(ki 
Cowrie, Cowry, 2705, Cumly, 279a 
269a ; Basket, 2715 Cummerband, Cuin- 
Cowtails, 2715 merbund, 280a, 

Oowter, 2175, 7065 2796 

Coyo, S^5 Cummaroon, 8845 

Coylaog, 768a Oaminul, 279a 

Coa, Coebaugue. Goa- Cumquot, 280a 
beg, 8895, 890a Cumra, 280a 


( 'll mrunga, 280a Cuttack, 289a 
( 'uiiisha, Curashnw, Ciittanee, Cuttannee, 
280a 289a, 707a 

(iunare\ 4135 Cuttaree, 4825 

Ciiucani, 214/., 6285 ('utturri, 497a 
C'linchunee, 2805, 29.55 Cuttoiice, 289(7, 

<;unda, 8685 Cutter, 1755 

Cimdry, 4135 (.hittery, Cuttry, 

(’linger, (.'unjiir, 482ci, 289a 
4l0a, /. Cutwahl. Cutwal, 

^'u'lkan, 2415 (Jutwnll, Outwaul, 

Ciiun:u,f»marv, 239/( 00//, 26.55, 206a 

t'un\. 82.5a CluK/amnn. 4975 

Cubing, 490a Cymbal, 807a 

(,^ipura, 8735 Oymde, 768((, 837a 

Ciipe, .530o Cy miter, 8045 

(’iipong, 1.55(* Cyngilin, Cyukalan, 

(,'urn, 874a CJynkali, H29a, 

Curate, 875// 667a, 6315 

CiiratiMaiigalor,8765 Cyromaridel, 2r)8a 

Curia, 25r»a Cyrus, 289a, 219a 

Curia Muria, 2805, 886a 

7695 _ Cytur, 204a 

Curmooi, \\7i5a 
Curnat, 1615 

Ournuin, 281 a, 2465 Dabaa, 3285 

Cnrounda. 281 »/ Dabag, 4.5.55 

Currn-currn, 160a, Dabhol, 29()a 
64.5a Pabou, 328a 

<,'urrute, 875a Dubul, Dabuli, Da- 

Curree, Curno 2825 bull, Dabyl, 2895, 
Currig tlema. 281 (/ 6125 

Currumshaw Hills, Daca, 290a 

281a Daekn, Pacani, 3015 

Curry, 281rt ; -Stuflf, Dacca, 290o 

283a Pachanos, 3015 

^uryato, 8755 Poehem, 4a 

Cusbah, 283a Pacheni, 2985 

Cuscuas, 2835 Paobinabades, 3015 

Cushor, 2485, 492rf Pocuit, Pucoity, Da- 

Cushoon, 2885, 4925 ooo, 290a, 5 
Cushta, 707a Dadney, Dadny, 2905 

Cusle-V^hoe, 4985 Daock, 290a 

(7uspadoro, Ciispi' Paee, 301a 

door. Cuspidor, Paftar, Daftordfir, 

Cuspidore, 284a, 3295 

6145 Pogbail, 2905 

Cuss, 2835 Daghopo, Dagoba, 

Ouasoah, 2635 291a 

Cusselbash, 4985 Dagon, Dagotw, Da- 

Custard -Apple, 284(7, goon, 2915, 2^, 5 
857a Dogop, 291a 

Custom, 286a ; Cue- Dannasari, 9145 

tomer, 286a, 802a Dahya, 252a 

Cutnneo, 289a Daibul, 2925 

Cuich, 2865 ; Gun- Daimio, 2925 
dava, 287a Oaiaeyo, 2925, 3065 

Cutch, 173a Dak, 8005 ; -bunga- 

Cutcba,2875; -puoka, low, 1295; ebauki, 

2875 -choki, -obowky, 

Cutcheinchenn, 2265 dOOa 
Cutoheree, Cutohery, Daka, 290a 

Cutebeny, 288a, Dak'hibl, 302a 

2875 Dakoo, 2906 

Outcherry, 4765 Dala, Daloa, 2925, a 

Gutohnar, 2885 Dalai, 8045 

Cutohy, 2455 Dalaway, 2025 

Cuti^ 265a Dili, 8^ 

Cutmurgl, Cutmur- Dali, 8025 

ram, 173o Dallaway, Dalloway, 

Cute, hkb 293a 

Cnttab, 258a Dally. 822a 
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Dalojet, 21*3(1 
Dam. 29Sa ; Dama, 
«76A 

Daman. 294/> 

Damani, 21*4 A 
Damar, 29 ;m 
D unuinjauf*, Dame- 
•leautie, IKunijraia. | 
305tt, \mh ! 

Dammar, Daminer. , 
29f»A, 21M/i 

Damn, 21*4 /• > 

Dampukht. 330/; 

Daiui. 29r>/; I 

Dancing' prl, wonch, ; 

29f»/; 21*0(1 I 

Dand«e, Dancii, i 
l*aijd\, 296(1 h 
DanfTur! 29W* 
Daniwarn, 

I)an»-h(ior, 296u 
Dan. .Tifki 

Da<)ul>, 301& ; . 

l*aqueni 62S/i,779(i j 
Dam^rui 37a 
Darhadath 624ii 
Darli^ ;i3;ia 
DarUr, .'Ula 
Darchaonee, Dar- 
abim, 297a 
Danon, 83^; 
D^Mting, DArjniag, 

Dani^aOtt 
DvW 297a 
Dar5mi. ^216 
Dartaeni, 297a 
Darvan, 383a 
Daraaca bund, 3S3/i 
Daaebra. 8S2M; 

DAai. 3076 
Daaoom. 3836 
Daatoor, 8M6 
Datchio. 298a ; IMt- 
am. 298/1 

Datura, 2986 ; jrallow, 
2996 ; Datvro, 299o 
Daudoa, 2906 
Daor. 82fi6 
Daurka. 33&i 
DaTili. 809a 
Daw, Slfm 

Diwab, Dawk. 299/> ; 
to lay a, 8006; 
•banghaa. -bangby, 
61a ; bungalow, 
1296 ; tiarry. 8666 
Dazin, Daxing. 298« 
D^g^ I>aya, SOla, 


DabaL 301«, 820a 
DalMidb, 83te 
Dabafadoia» 696 
Dtoan, Dwao, 6286. 
80U 

Dawni, DaaaniJ. 
Daeanin. Daoaoy. 
8080,8016 


T>ook. 302a 

Docoit. 2906 I 

Dee. 2:i6m 9806 
Deodong. 4396 
1>o«h. 9806 
l>oeD, H02a 
1 kMijiniiJIoo, S09a 
Di'ften, 3;i0a 
lKt|f*(iM. 2926 
Demdur. ;kHta 
Ikdih, 3<r2/; 

Ikfkukii, 'J90 (i 
D ekiim ;i0J(i 
Dekh, 302a 
IkilaliN ;HMa 
Delmn\, 7196 
IkkKi,'21t;ki 
Ik'leuiiiiiM, 21 * 2 /< 

Dulhi. Doh, 3026 
Dell, :k)4a 
Ik’liMj.*. Dulinjfcfre, 
Deiii4r<i, ;kk(u 
D elia), mu 
IMIv. mOa 
Dell>, Mount. 3036 
liekiget, 293a 
Dcloll, 3U4a 
I)el(iyet, 216‘Vi 
Dely, 302/;. .'KKia 
liely. :Ma 
Damar, 2966 
Damijohn, 3046 
Ikimtuar, Ikimtiar, 
296a 

Dmuoti, 2946 
Ilariga, Ilciii^,8976, a 
Ikmgua, 3/ifMi 
Deci^r. itOM 
Iieputy (Jummb 

aiouer, 23^a 
DerU. 3316 
Derofra, Demgbah, 
Dorrega, 2976 
IkuriabacHt. 3066 
itomva. 2976 
DaruuMi, 30*16 
Domcb, lionria, Der- 
vioche. Darriab, 

3066, a 
Derwan, 833(1 
Demi. 8066 
Deoauiri, 3016 
Deaaya, 8066 
Daobarab, 3336 
Deaey, 4666 
Demiatcbadora, 

819a 

Deamya, 3066 
DaaMrah, 8386 
Daotoor, Daatour, 
8066,307a 
Daaba«b,328o 
Daati, 807a 
Dauti^ 890a 
Dava^laobt, Dava> 
did, Daaadaaekla, 
807a, 6, 3966, 912a 
Dafil, 8076, 7146; 
.BIM.8076;DafiI*a 
Baaab, 8Ma ; Wor- 




D^wiil, 3086 

Dewaloe, 309;( 
l>«wa)eea, 3086 
IkiwnDy, 30S/; 

Dewfui. Dnw'uiijee, 
310/;. 311(1 
Ikufcnnny. 3116 . Ad 

tiwlnt, *16 
DewtttHiH'hi, 2lMMt 
Ikiwuiiii. :U)l*;i 

Dfwmim. 3116, 3096 
lk*wtrv. 21*96 
Deytainiick, 2}k6 
ik‘Mi|«iiileh, 24S6 
hb/i. 32tkr 
Dhiurnb. Dluig(»pe, 
2916. (1 
Dhiii. 301(1 
Dluik. 312/; 

Dhiill. 312(1 
Dhamn, Slfwt 
fdmtOrti Kinughl. 

;1;V; 

lUuiU. 31i;6 
DhnuUie. .m# 

DbHwk. 312/; 
lihiliat al Maliul. 

iwr/' 

Dhoby, 8126 
Dhoma, 3226 
Dhoiiey, Dhonv. 
323/;. (I 

Db<M(lu*, Dh()(>)v, 
3):i/.. (I 
DIkmui. 314a 
Db<H>p'gburry, 3726 
DhrMilte, Dboutv, 
Dbolv. 8146, a, 

707(1 ‘ 

Dbow, 3146 
Dhurguw, 3316 
Dburraaaila, 8156, 
2216 

Dbiinia, 3156 
Dhtfr Hamund, 825a 
Dhuti, 3146 
Dbya, 300/; 

Diamond Harbour, 
817«. 7fl6o 
DibajAt, 547a 
Dilif»tUHi, 1l9a 
Didwan, 8I7a, 

406 

DiawnAgar, 6136 
Digby chiiok, 1266 

Digou, Digima, 2986 
I>igri. 8176 
Dihn, 8026 
Dik dik, datin, daun, 
9196 

DOtbdari, DOtk, 8176 
Dili, DIIU, 8086 
Hilly, Mount, 8 
Dim, 80ia 
Dima, 8946 
DliiimM8176 
DfaSTmiim, 8176, 
818a 

7nnamy%8886 
Dlnf,8A%6 


478a 


Dlnga, Dingay, 
Dinj^hy, 3186, 819a, 

DuigT., 77S«. 8976 
Dingue, Ihngy, 313/; 
Ihu. ;n96 
lii|iawah, ,309a 
Dirdji'e, Ibrge, Dir- 
7««i, 819(1 
Dirwun. 333a 
I >u*[wU hadore, SlUti 
ItlOMHllVa, IhMCWU, 

Diimive. 319(( 
DiiOiree, 307u 
Ditch, IHtoher, 8196 
Ditbwati, 8176 
Dui, 3196 
Diiidar, 806a 
Ihulcinde, I>uili-iii 
dy, IbuJi Sirul, 
Didl'Siml, Diul 
mude. 320/. 
1>iuaiiuni. 310ri 
Diuia. 3196 

Div, ;t21(, 

I>iva. 547a 
Dlvitil, iMvaly, 3091 
iMva-Mahal, 5476 
Divan, Ibvaiiiiiii, 
311/;. 41Sa 
Dive, 3196 
IMvi, 547a 
Ibvl, 820/; 

Diwaen. 312a 
inwah Mahal. 914a 
Diwal. SOM 
Diwan. 30»a 
Idwftn. 80Mf 
inwAiil, 3116 
Diaroia. 4696 
Dj«vb Djiwah, iSM, 
456a 

Djangla, Djuiiglc, 
470/; 

Dua. 8216 
Doib, 821a 
Doai, 821a 
Dnaaa, 811a 
I>uar, 3216 
Doba>h, 328a 
Dobe, Dobia. S18<i, 
8126 

Dobil,3206 
Dobiind,S29a 
Dook, SOOa 
Dodgaon, 298b 
Dog ohoooky, 800o 
Dogonne, 

Oohll, Dol, Doll, 
81», a 

SiiStff^lUnbareo, 


l>0B4afaiHbaii, 8226 

Oioiy, 8880 

Dongsriji^* 

DoSr- 


SSTisr 
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DootMihWjtMa I 

Doooan, Doocaun, 1 
8286, 8716 

Buodee, Doodoo, J 
1676 , 168a ^ ] 

Dooffgaiinie, 1676 J 

D^, 826a 
Dooleo, Dooley, Doo- 
lie, 813;», a 

Dcxwba, Doombur, ] 
324a 

Dooputty, 3246 
Dooroa, 8256, 707a 
Doorga I‘cx)ja, 8216 
Doorsummuiid, 3246 
Door- von, 333(i 
Doory Doni, 825<i 
Doriitbj, 325i< 

Doray, Doraylu, 325«, 

Dorbard, 3316 
Dorea, 707a 
Dorocur 4446 
DoroMandIu, 3256 
Doria, 8256 
Dorian, 3316 
Donya, 8256 
Dorciga, 2976 
Doehaka, 1566 
BoHootoo, Dosooti, 
DoRooty, 3256, 707a 
Botehin. 2986 
Botee, Dotia, 8146, 
8766 

Double-grill, 3256 
Bouli, 3136 
. Bour, 8256 
* Bovana, 3116 
Dow, 3146 
Dow, 3256 
Bowie, 3136 
Bowie, 326a 
Dowra, Dowrah, 326a | 
Drabi, Draby, 826a 
Biagoinanni, Drago- 
mano, 8276 
Bragoa,3076 
DrAvida, Dravxdian, 

BrawerB, Long, 327a 
Dress-boy, Dresmng* 
boy, ^a, 328tt 


Bucamdare, 8236 E 
Ducks, 329a; Born- K 
bay, 829a, 126a E 
Duco, 3236 E 

Diiffudar, 829a E 

Dufior, Dufterdar, E 
Dufterkhanna, 
Duftory, Dufioree, 1' 
'.mt, 6, 3096, 243a li 
Dupgie, ;i30a ^ 

Dugoug, 330a 1 

Duguams, 823 /j I 

lJukiia, Dukhaun, 1 
3236 1 

i Dula, Dull, 813a, 6596 1 
Dulol, 304a 1 

Ditlsind, 7696 
Dulwai, Dulwoy, 

293./, 31^./ 

DuinlMir, Dumbnru, 
3226 

Duinlicow, 330a 
Duuibri, 3226 
p mn diim. Dumdum- 
xnor, 330</, 6 
Duniior, 384a 
Dumix'ke, 3306 
Duinree, Dumrie, 
3306, 2986 
l)6n, 814a 

Dungaree, Dungeroe, 

8306, 331tt, 707a 
Duppa, Dupper, 3286 
Durai, 825// 

Durbar, 831a 
Durean, 3326 

Durgab,Durgaw,3316 
Durnmaallah, 3156 
Durian, Durianus, 
Durion, 3316, 332a 
Durjun, 333a 
Duroa, 299a 
i Durreer, 8256 

Ddr Saniun, Ddru 
^mundiSr, 326tt 
Durwaun, 333a 
Durwauza-bund, 33oa 
Duryoeu, 3326 
Durzee, 889a 
a Dusaud, 749a 
r. Busharah, Dusrah, 
Dusaarah, Dus- 
t sera, 8336 

BusticK, 3346 
9. Bustoor, Dustoore, 

1 Dustooree, Dus- 

« toory, Dustuna, 
8836, 334a, 6, 307a 
i ; Bustuok, 8845 
Dutohin, 2986 
Butra, Dutroa, Du- 


boy, 847a, 328a 
Bruggement, 827tt, 

3106, 

Wli, 4976; Doan ^ 

gSlAu.,*®. M 


Eadft-Clarrb, 337a 
Ragle- wood, 336a 
Eurtb-oil, 336a, 1736 
Eeka, 3;46a 
Bed, 3^166 

Eedgah, Et*d Oao, 
3366, 837//, 130a 
Khshftm, 345« 
Kintrelopre, 4396 
Ekhee, Ekka, 8366, a 
Ektong, 337a 
EUtbas, 1^/ 

Elange, 172<t 
ElatAihc, 707a 
Elchoe, Elchi, 337// 
Elephaiis, 343a ; Ele- 
fante, 3416; Kle- 
iihant, 3376 ; Ele- 
plianta, 341a ; Ele- 
phant - (Jreoper, 
3436 , Elephante, 
Elephantu, 3426, a 
Eli, 3036 

Ellofunt^, Ilheo de, 
342/1 

Elk, 3436 
Ellom, Elora, 3436 
Elu, 844// 
Einuunberra, 4326 
Erabary, 17tt 
Kmblic, 344a, 6086 
Emor, Emir, 18a. 6 | 

, Enimerti, 70/a 
Emmet, white, 325 
Enaum, 433/4 
Englesavad, 344a ; 

, English • b4z4r, 
844a; -water, 94tt 
Enterlooper, 439a 
I Equirotal Carriage, 
3656 

Errenysis, SSa 
Ksh, 966 
1 Esparci, 6816 
Estang, 8996 
Estimauze, 3446 
a Estreito, do Govern 
adoi, 391a 
Esturion, 332// 
Eugenes, 639a 
I Eurasian, 3‘U6 
i. Europe, 3446, 2666 
Bzberbourgb, 763a 
Eyah, 42a 
9, Eysharo, 345a 


Butt,’ DuttM, 3146 
Duty, 807tt, 601a 
Bwi, 822a 
Bwarica, 8346 I 
Dwye, 821o 

Byendcaoy, 707a 
Byvan-kbane, Dy- 

I von, 8116, 8106 


Fabkeer, 8476 

Faoteur. Factor, 8456, 

a 2226 ; Factory, 
I^aotorye. 346a 
FagbftSr, 347a, 49a 
FaSaoof, W76 
FAkanOr, 46a, 6626 
Fakeel, 961o 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa- 

FaknAr, 8286 1 

Falauu, 348a 
Falory. 386 

I'nfeiKSS 


Fandaraina, Fanda* 
rina, Fandreeah, 

667a, 640a, 166a 
Fanno, Pannpn, 
Fanoeen, Fanom, 
Fauone, 349a, 3486 
Fan-palm, 3496 
Fanqui, 3496 
Fansofm, FansOri, 
456a, 696, 1515’ 
Fantalaina, 667a 
Faquir, 3476 
Faravoia, 369« 

Faranglha, 853a 
Far«b/h, 3496 
Fanish-danga. 1846 
Farosola, 3586 
Faraz, 8496 
Farazola, 359a 
Forhangi, 363a 
Farr/ish, 3496 
Farshabur, 7006 
Fateish, 351// 

Fedoa, 350a 
Feelchehra, 584a 
Feerandah, 96to 
Feiti(;aria, Feiti^eira 
Feiti/;o, 351a 
Ferash, 8496 
Fer^zee, 350a 
Ferenghy, Feringoe, 
Fennghy, Fenngy, 
354a, 3536 
Ferosh, 350a 
Foroshuhr, Feroie- 
; shuhur, 3606 

Ferrois, Ferrash,8496, 

[ 350/t 

F4ticbe, Fetisoeroe, 
Fetish, Fetishism, 

’ Fettiso, Feyti90, 

351a, 3506 

Ffaraz, Fffaraze, 73a, 
3496 

Ffarcutteo, 3106 
Ffuckeer, 8476 
i- Filosofo, 3476 
FirAsbdAnga, 1466 
Firefly, 351a 
Firinghee, D^t^ 
Finngi, 3626. 866, 

Firm, Firma, Finnan, 
Firmao, Firmaun, 
3545, a 

Fiscal, Fisoall. 8646, 

>6, Flerober, 366a 
>y, Fieri, 386 

Florioon, Floriken, 
Florikin, 8660 
Flowered • Silver, 

, 3666, 772a 

Fluoe,8896 

Fo-lau-iha, 70W 
Ao. Folium Indk W t 
79I 8666,396 
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Follef)ons, 739a 
Foojadar, 358^/ 

Fool, 357a ; Fck»1 
Rack, F(K)l’!i Rack, 
3r)7fl, 356^, W > ; 
Foule Sugar, 390/^ 
Fotita, 708fi 
Foozilow, to, 357a | 

Fonw l^indn, Fonw- 
dnr, Forest Rond, 
357«, h 
Forlorn, 348a 
Fotadar, 717/* 

Foufel, 35A 
Foujdah, Foujdnr, 
858(/ ; Foujdarry. 
358/j ; Adftwlat, 4/< 
Foulo aapatto, 831 a 
Fonadar, Fouzduar, 
858a 

Fowra, Fowrah, 358/< 
Foi, Flying, 358/», 
856f/ * 

Fcadiirrv, 358// 

Frail, 3^// 

Fraucb], Frnndio, 
Franco, Fninghi, 
FrangiKj, Frangui, 
Fraiiijiio, Fmnqui, 
353a, fc, 582/;, 594/; 
Fnifih, Krone, Fnuwy, 
849a, 350a, 250/; 
Fnunila, Frazala, 
Fraxil, 359a, 358/; 
Freguezia, 859a, 787/; 
Frenge, Frengiaan, 
Frenk, Fringe, 
Fringi, 353/» 

Fniet, 850a, 412a 
Fuddea, 3fi(>r; 
Fugacia. 850// 

Fula, 357a, 027a 
Fulaug, 353a 
Fuleeta, 359a ; *Pui;, 
STiDa 

Fulllfl, 121/; 

Funan, 159/;, 106a 
Fundamina, Funde- 
rane, 667/;, a 
Funny, 823^ 
Furlough, 359a 
FumaveeBo, Fuma- 
veeo, 359/; 

Furza, 708a 
Fualy, 359/; 

Futwa, Futwah, 8595, 
360a, 178a, 511a 


Omu, 3895 
Oahaliquama, 8605 
Oabar, 400a 
Gaddeea, 881a 
Oaddon, Oadong, 
Oadonge, 881a, 5 
Gael, 

Gaini, 407a 
G^^ti, Gajpati, 

Galea, 862a 
Galee,860a 
Galei, Galeia, 862a 


Oaloon, Gftloot, Oale- 
ota, 302a, 5 
Grdewar, 4055 
Gnli, 300<; 

Galie, Gallon, Galiot, 
302/f, 5 

Galloeco, 300#; 
Gallognllu, 3005 
Gallo, Point do, 360a 
Gallovat, Galley, 
Galloywatt, Gal- 
liot, (inili\at, Gul- 
wet, Galve, 361a, 
5, 302/-. 30:kt 
Gulyur, 4055 
Gnniliier. 30iJ// 
(iiindM>ge. 1,V)5 
Ganivu, 304a 
(rainigiiin. 3705 
(iainmn. 405 ; (Juni- 
ron,(inmrun,3845,#r 
(iamta, 304;i 
(tancar,Gaucare, 75o, 
305// 

Ciutida, 3035 
(iandlmru, 1.545 
Gangeani, 4105 
Guugja, (ianja, 403rj 
Gans, Ganaa, Gafiao, 
3045, a 

Ganta, Gautan, Gan 
ton, 364a 
Ganza, 304/# 

Goot, 370a 
Gftou, 3915 
Gar, 3015 
Garhin, 59.5a 
(iarce, 3045 
Gardafui, Gardefan, 
3995 

Gurdc'c, 3045 
Garden-house, Gar- 
dens, 36.5a 
Garrli, Gardiinee, 
305a, 913<f / 

Gurgoulotte, 382fi 
Gari, 373a 
Guri, 3655 
Oariul, 

Garrha, 707a 
Garroo, Garrow- 
wood, .33.55 
Garry, 3655 
Gnrmj, 3045 
Garvonce, GnrTan 90 , 
H»ni 

Gary, 3655 
Gaspaty, 2605 
Oat, 8695 
Gatameroni, 173a 
Gate, Gatto, Gatti, 
8695, 870a, 2445 
Gaii, 8915 
Gandewari, 8805 
Uaudia, 391a 
(4audma, 8666 
Gaugofl, 383a 
Gaum, 3655 
Gauna, 898a 
Gaurian, 866a 
Oauekot, 8985 
Oaut, 869a 


Gantama, 366/;, 119a 
Guuzd, .509/t 
Guvoe, 3605 
(iavial, 3005 
Gayal, 4005 
Gax, Gaze, 401a, 2615 
Gaziit, .307a 
Gazelciin, 3S8/; 

(lazizi, 1095 
(ieWeh. 37.5a 
Gect'ii, Gecko, 3C7a 
(Jedongc, .3S15 
Gelahdur, 4r)8a 
(toll>^\nUe, Geloa, 
(ielun, J103//, .3025 
Getiie, 4lN;, 4.535 
(iemuisir, 9S()// 

Getnini, Geninii, 409/- 
(rcndce, .3/.‘k< 
Gongd>il. Gonpil/re, 
MOla, 3745 

Gcntil, Gontile, Goii- 
tio, <Tont;>«>, Gentu, 
Gentnc, 3075, 
9135 

Ge<irgi*!ine. 374#; 
Goraffun, .378#t 
Goroo, .315 
Gergolini, 37.35 
Gergclin, 37.^^; 
Oorjilttn, .3735 
(vorodurn, .397a 
irersolin, 3735 
(vosjc, 405#; 

(rOKS, 401a 
Gharbi, .36.5#! 

Gharoo, Ghurr}', 3655 
(ihnscnt, 3m#; 

(■hfit, (fhnut, 309a 
Ghaijz, Ghitz, 390a, 
3895 

Gho, Ghoo, 370f» 
Gheri, .3725 
OhI, .370a 

Ghilji, Ghilzai, 3715, 
3705 

Ghineo, 407tt 
Ghogoh .38.3a, 8765 
Gholo, 384a 
Ghong, .3855 
Ghoole, 3725 
Ghoml), .392a 
Ghoriyal, 367a 
G’horry, 36.55 
Ghoml, 8875 
Ghoul, •372a 
Ghounto, 387a 
Ghrith, 392u 
GhQl, .372a, 

Ghfil, 3835 
Ghutnii, 387a 
Ghurftb 392a 
Ghureen purwor, 
404a 

Ghuri, 6195 
Gburjaut, 4045 
Gburra, 8725, 1855 
Ghurroe, 4045 
Ghurry. 3725 
Ohyal, 4065 
Giaoha, 443a 
Oiagra, 4465 I 


Gmm, 4485 
GinnilK) di China, 
d'lndia, 449a 
Ginucadn, 450#; 
Giuuifnnixitan, 44.55 
Giasck, 4.535 
(liongiovo, 3745 
Gilodar, 4685 
(4in, 16v^/ 

<4mdev, Gindv, 373<x, 
196#; 


Gingnl, .3735 
(ringaluh, 8285 
Gingidl, .373#;, 4745 
Gingurii, 37iki 
Giiigtiiil, 79.55 
(bilge. 3185 
Gingec, 377a 
Ginguli, (fingoll^ . 

3735 


(bngor, 374#; 
Gin|;erioo, Gingerly 

(Jingerlx, 374#; 
Ginggnii, Ginggang, 
(Jiiiglmin, 3705, 
37.55, 45. 707a 
Gingi. 3705 
Gingiber, 37.5<i 
Ginjii, .377a 
(iinjnll, 3735 
Ginseng, .377a 
(iinifYa, Giratfe, 37Sa, 
377a 

Girandam, 3975 
(firja, 3785 
GiriuitTa, 3785 
Glab. 392/» 

Gi>. li«0;; 

Goa 379a ; Master, 
384ii ; Plum, 3795 ; 
Potato, 3795 ; Pow- 
der, 3/95 ; Stone, 
3795 


Gohan, Goluing, 380a 
Oodavery, 880a 
GiKldeu, 881a 
Godomnn, 8665 
Godhra, «386o 
Godoen, 8815 
(bKlomem, 866a 
Godon, 3815 
Godoriin, 886a 
Godov&ri, 881a 
Godown, 381a, 243a 
Godowry, 8805 
Goo, 879/> 


Goedown, 8615 
Goeni, Goeny, 4035 
C4oerabb, 89^ 
Goeroullah, 367a 
Goga, 379a, 8825 
Gogala, 88.3a 
Goglot, 8R2a, 8125 
Gogo, 8825 
G(^|a,Oogolla, 768a, 


Gogul, 886a 
QoU, 4955 
Gola, OoUh, 
884a, 1085 
(3old Mohur, 


8615, 

678a; 
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Flower, 383/y ; Gold Goaain, Gosning, Go- 
Moor, r)74<t sannoo, 389a, 665ft j 

Gole, 388ft GoHbeek, Goslioaguc, 

Golgot, Golgtjtii, Gol- Gosheoge, 3H9ft 

gotha, Goael-kane, 888ft 

Gohm, (iofthii, 89()»t 

Golmol, 386ft (iosinc, 889a 

fJoltHchut, HyOft Go^le-kanc, 388ft 

GonjH-tlilu, Gomash- Gohs, .‘{HOft 
tiih, Gonuistn, (Jo- Goxfi, 101*/ 
nuistah, 884*/ Gosaeiii. 

Gonibonx)!!, Gom- 389*/ 
broon, Gombruc, Gotum, Gotnm, 366ft 
385*1, 384*/, ft G. .t.t/ui, (jot toni, 381 ft 

*Gom-goiii, Gomgom- Gtjuuleor, 406*i 

men, 4(J2ft Goudnii, Gtiuldrin, 

Gnniit>, 468ft 386// 

Gnoirooii, (Jomrow, (Joule, 872ft 
38‘lft Goung, yiHi<* 

GomutI, 385//, 781ft Gour, 390*/ 
Gondowary, 380ft Gourubc, 392*> 

(Jonoy, 403ft Gouren, 39()ft 

Gong, 385*/ (lourgoulotte, 382*/ 

Gong, 365ft Gouro, 390ft 

Gonga Sngur, 798// Goumu, 387ft 
GdUgo, ;i85ft (iourae-berdar, 387ft 

Gonk, GonoOk, 472ft Governf/r’s Htraits, 
Gony, 901*/ 390ft 

Goodry, 386a Gow, 391a, 261a 

G(M*gul, .‘I86a Gowa, (Jowai, Gowa- 

Googur, Goojur, pura, 379// 

386a, ft Gowro, 390ft 

GfK)ltiil, Gooloil'bans, Goyava, 4(X)a 
386ft Gozunit, 38Ha 

Gool-inohur, 383ft Grub, 391ft; Service, 
Goolmool, 386ft 104a 

O<ionio, .373// Grab-anemons, 404tt 

Gooroteo, 386ft Grabb, 392ft 

Gooniul n)utch, 224ft Graaia, 395a 
Goont, 387a Grain, Gram, 39.3a, 

Goony, 4036 392ft 

Goor, 195/i Gram-fed, 398a 

Goorcully, 387/* Gram Mogol, .5726 
Goordoro, 389a Gram -Heron jammee, 

Goorka, Goorkally, Burrinjaumeo, 8776 

387a Grandon, Gran/lonic, 

Gooroo, 387ft 393ft, 792/x, "93// 

Gt/onil, 387ft Gran Mngol, 572a ; 

Gooraoburdar, Goos- Porto. 728/* 

bordaar, GrxiHber- Gmnt, !t97/* 
dar, 387ft, 427a Grtto. 393/» 

G<K)aerat, 388a Graeia, 395a 

Goozul-khana, 388a Gram, Grouse-cloth, 
Gopura, Gopuram, 393ft 

388ft Grass-cutter, 39.3ft 

Gora, (Jora log, 888ft Grassia, 395a, 50ft 
Gor&b, 392a Grasshopper Falls, 

Gc«rahwalla, Gora- 394a 

wallah, 8886 Grass-widow, 894a ; 

Gorayit, Gorayt, 389a Widower, 8946 

Gordower, 889a Grassyani, 894a 
Gore, 890a Grotiates, 395a 

Gorge. 2556 Grave-dkger, 896a 

Gorgelano, Gorge- Gredja, 379a 
lette, Gorgolane, Groe, 373o 
Gorgolet, Gorgo- Green-pigeon, 395a 
lett, Gorgoletta, Grendam, 397ft 
8B2a, ft Grenth, 397a 

Gorregorri, 1266 Grey Partridge, 896ft 
Gonl, 887ft Griblee, 395ft 

Gob, S91ft Griff, Griffin, Griffish, 

896ft 


Grol), 392a, ft GQnth, 387a 

Groffe, 396ft Guoordaffuy, 399a 

Grn/jht, 397a Guodavam, Guoda- 

Gn.u, 1696, 3876 vari, 3806 

Ground, 31^6, 1766 Guognalua, .3836 
Gruff, ‘i96ft Gup, Gup-Gui>, 4036, 

Gruuth, Grunthee, 4()4/i 

Grunthum, 397/* Guroebpurwar, 404a 
Guadovaryn, 380tt (Jurol, 3876 
Guaiava, 400/* Gurgulut, Gurguleta, 

GufUiar, 406/1 382/* 

Gualveta, 3626 Gurjaut, 404tt 

(Juan/i, 397ft, 367a Gurjjaru, 38fla 
Guniicure, 365ft Gurjuti oil, 971a 

Guaiio, 398tt Gurr, 404ft 

GiuVj(.», 36.5ft Ourrah, 3726 

Guardafoy, Guar- Gurnih, 702a 
tl.afii, (tuardafui, Giirroe, 3726 
Gtiardafun, Guar- Gurreobnuwauz, 404a 
dafuiii, (luardefui, Gurnal, 8886 
398*/, .399tt Gurry, 4046 

(xtiary, 11726 Guru, 387ft 

(Junto, .3696 (Jushe’ Cbno, Ciussell 

Gua va, 399ft ; G unvor, (^haii, 388*/ 

400// Gilt, 407a, 898//, 

Glibber, 400// Gutta Porcha, 4046 

(iubbrow, 400ft (iuvR-Sindabur, 838a 

Guchrut, 388// Guyal, 406ft 

Gudani, 381ft Guyudc, 373// 

Gudavarij, 380// Guynie Stuffs, 4086 
Gudda, 4006 Guzatt, 3S8a 

Gnddoo, Guddy^ 4006 Guzee, 405/1, 707a 
Gudoloor, 707/? (Juzolcau, Guaelchan, 

Giidgo, 400ft J488« 

Gudocs, 381ft Guzemt, 388a 

Guondari, Guzzie, Guzzy, 40.5a 

Gugall, 386// Gwalero, Gwfiiir, 

Gugglet, Guglet, Gwalior, Gwalior, 

3826, a 405a, 406a 

Guiana, 3976 Gyaul, 4066 

Guiava, 400n Gyelong, 4006 

Guickwar, Guicowar, Gyllibdar, 468a 
401// Oylong, 4066 

Guiudi, 373// Gym-kbana, 4066 

Guinea-cloths, 401a ; Gyneo, 407rt 
-I)eer, 4016 ; Fowl, 

4016; Pig, 4016, 

Stuffs, 401a. 707a ; Habuh, EabaBhy, 
Worm, 4016 4286 

Guinees Ly waat, 4016 Habasai, 707a 
Guiugara, Guingan, Habbob, 428a 
Guingani,Guiugfl.o, Haliech, Habesh, 
Guingoen, 876a, 6 Habshi, 4286 

Guiny stuffos, 403ft Haccain, 409a 
Onion, 398rt Huckaree, Haokarv, 

Oiiirindan, .3976 Haokeray, Hook- 

Gujar, 719fc enr, 407o, 408a 

Gujarat, 388a Haokin, 429a 

Giiieputty, 261a Hackree, 408a 
Guier, 386ft Hackum, 409a 

Gujputty, 402ft Haddeo, Hodder, 

Gullean, 1496 Haddy, 4086, 8096 

Gumbrown, 384ft Hadgee, 408A 
Gum-gum, 40^/ Haffshee, 428ft 
Gunge, 408a, 384a Hafoon, 390& 
Qungung, 8^6, 403a Hakeem, 429a 
Gunja, 403a Hakim, 409a 

Gunney, Gunny, Hakkary, 408a 
-bag, 403a, 401a Halabas, 12ft, 18a 
Ount, 887a Halaloor, Halalohor, 

Gunta, 40^ ; Pandy, HaUloore, Halal* 

6676 oour, 40to, 6, 410a 
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Haldllcur, 410a 
HalKwvh, 4m 
H&lcarrah, 4306 
Half-caut, •catito,410ia 
Hallochore, 4096 
Ham. 4216 
Bamal, Hamalage, 
Haniaul, 43^, 42^* | 
Hamed-Ewat, 416 ; 

Han. 4796 | 

Hand jar, 4106 | 

Handoul, 29/> ! 

Hung, 419ii I 

Hting-chwcn, 422a ; 

Hunger, 410a, 497a 
ilnnwtiia, 4216 
Unimaien, 4 1 la 
Hoiiaeraat, Hanucnt, ‘ 
7030,7926 ! 

HaiMil. 41 J a 
Han0|wek, 411a 
Hhikmi, Hapiia. 4216, ' 
426a 

Huppy Doiiptetch, Ha- 
rakin, 4ria 
Haram, 4116 
Haramcada, 41 la I 
Han:ar, 430a j 

Huni&la, 4306 
Barue, 749o i 

Harem, 4116 s 

Harffill, 76 

HarUra, 74^6 , 

HarkitA, afia | 

Hamiozcia, ; 
'AppLo^ttf, 646a ‘ 

Harraji, 4116 | 

Harry, 4116 I 

Hartal, 430/; 
Haabuilhookim, 427a t 
Haiwan Haaann, Haa- > 
aein JtNMien, A*J0u | 
Ha>.t, llaata, 2e&a, | 
4126 i 

Hatch, 400a | 

Halhi, Hatty, 412a j 
HattychM»k, 4126 
H&iO, 412/; I 

Hauda, 4276 | 

Haling, 4216 ; 

Haul, 4126 
Haoze, 4276 
Havar-dcrvatt, 416 
Harildab, HavikUr, 
Hanldar'a Guard, 
4126, 413a 

Haa&rm, Hazdrah, 
4;)06, 431a 
Harroa, 418tt 
Hakim, 420a 
Halahao, ISa 
Holly, 3086 
Ha1u, 844a 
Hamalah. 41&a 
Hanarm (Janara, 4186 
Handott Kaah. 416a 
Hendry Kandry, 
Hanary, Hanry 
Kanry. 418a, 6 
Harha,ttS6:TU^, 
Taffoty, 3086, 707a 


Herl>ed, Herbood, 
413/. 

HorlMiH, Cloth of, 303/; 
Hercarm, 29«3(i, 4d0n 
Hermatid, 42f»/> 
Ho8idru8, 878a 
Hhamaiu, 4116 
Hickon. 408a 
Hickiuat, 413/. 
llidulcuti. Hidnlchan. . 

4316. 1376. 26itt 
Hidgelee, 414a | 

Hiduah, 43Jia 
High-cujite, 1716 
Hikuuit, 414a ! 

Hiiv, 30;i/. 

Hilaa, Hiliutli, 4l4«i, 
6, Xia 

Himuliih, Himikleh. | 
Hiniulfivit. Hinia) 
leb, Himuiv^, 4146, ‘ 
41:m 

Hin, 4 IS/. 

Hioaur, 422/; 

Hind. 436/. 

Hindee. 416a 
HindekI, 4iri«i 
Hindi, 4166 
Hindkee, Hindki, 
4i:.6 

llindtKi, 4ir.6 I 

Hind<ioKf;u«li, -kiuih, 
41.V., 4lUa 

iiindiMwtatiee, Hind' • 
ontiLaiid, 4176 | 

HiiidcMtan, 4ICa 
Hiiidoatauee. Htndo i 
•tiinioa, Httiduu ‘ 
iiUiiu, 417a, 6 t 

Hiiidru Am 
Hiiidd-khah. 416a ; 

Hinduatan, 4166 j 
Hinduatani, Hindu- ! 

wtauji, 4176 I 

Hiiiduwt, 416rJ I 
Hiug, Hiiwa, 418a, 6'> 
Hinguli, 4140 
Uin^jh, Hing'kiu, 

Hirava, 410a 
Hircar, IlircHrra, 
Hiroarrah, 430a, 6 
llirraaren. 410a 
Hohly. 677d, 6726 
Holmby ixiffraa. 4206 
Holjaun-Johoiin, 410a 
Hobay, 4286 
Hochuhaw, 421a 
Hodge, Hodgaa, 

4^ 216 
Hodgaa, 2846 
Hodgatt, 4206 
Mo^ 4866 
Modu,4366 
Uc^baor, 4206; dear, 
4&06 ; plum, 421a 
Hdggat, 4906 
Huggio, 2346, 8036 
Bc^,400a 
H3to^4266 
HcilMimw, BoludMi, 
421a 


Holonoore, 4096, 260/. 
H<d/«yar, 429a 
Hollucore. 4096 
Hnlway, 4296 
Home, 421a 
H<in, 42.V. 

Hung, 4216, 209a; 
Hont. 422(1 ; Mer- 
chunt. 4216 
Hong kftng. 422(r 
Honor. Hoiiore, 422/>, ' 
;( { 
Huughley. Hoogly, | 
• liivur, 4'22ii, 6. j 
42:W.. ti;«)6 

Huocone, 4316 | 

IliMiku, Hunlur. j 
Hoitkah, -iliirdur. | 
Hmiker, Hooker- 
taxlur. 424a, 6 ' 
HiMtkliiini, HiMikiin, ' 
HtH.kum, 4246 
Hoohick, 42-1/. i 

Ifooly. 4‘2:i.t 

Hooti. 42.V. 

Ilounay, 42.^/. 

ll.AiniiuAiin. 42.'*/. | 

Hik»}mn;, 12**6 j 

Hoi.wa. 

llopio^r, 42.V;, 21M., , 
7246 1 

IlopiMk, tUfki, 209u I 
Honlu, Hortle, 640u | 
Hormizda, lionmoa, ! 
Hormiii, Homms- ! 
dndachir, 646ii, 6 I 
Home-keej^r, 4266 
Horne nolinb IVaa, 
426/., 3276, 608u 
Hortu, 63:i6 
Hortal, 173/. 

Hort.;, 686/. 
Hunlialhouckatn, 
HcMliulhtKiuni.Uoa- 
iHjIhookiim, 427a 
HfMnaaii Gomaan, 
Huaoein JuaHm, 
Unnay Goaty, iSMa 
Hotty. 4126 
Hot -arindj^ 4276 
Hnuang’poa, 0006 
HouooaWdor, 4246 
Houdar, 4276 
Houka, 424a 
Honabnl • hciokum, 
Uouaabttl-liookaB, 
427* 

Houaaain Haman, 
4206 

Hoiitt, Hotrda, How- 
dah, Howdar, 4276 
Hoyjm 2846 
iitaa, 012a 
Hnbl^ 42Ra 
Hnbhd da Bubbal, 
Hnbbla • Bubbla, 
428a, 6, 147a 
Hubkhaa, 4286. Sft; 
Land, 4006 

HaoMtt* 

HiiahMOLltla 


H^(,423a; Port of, 

Hullia, 420a 
Hululadang, 6446 
Hulluk, Huluq, 4246, 
426a 

Hulwa, i20a 
Hiimhtim. 707a 
Hummuul, 429/;, 279u 
Humining-Hird, 430i; 
tJiiniinuDiuiee, Uuni 
mutiiM, 4116 
Hump. 430a 
Hun. Am 
Hutiaroy, Huodrv, 
413/. 

lino, 4J9a 

HurUMNl, 307a 
H u rearm, H u rcurr.t L , 
4;«0a 
Hiimura. 

Hiirr)-, 412<i 
Hiirtaul. 17;. 6 

lIuHblinilK.kUtll, Ilil> 
liull HiHjkum. 
liulli.Kiruin, 11:7' 
Huaen llujten 
aan Hummui, 
Huaaumt^ 431.i 
Huikm, 430/. 

Huaoor, nii/4M>niiii, 
Hiicaiior. 431a, 6 
Hylter I*iuw, *82/^^ 
Hydalcun. 432a, 77i/a 
HyjM), 967.1 
Hyaiai, young, 4316, 
OOOii. 6 


labodltt. 46&I 
laoa. 443a 
laccal, 4436 
ladar, 2176 
laggumat, 467d 
lagra, 366, 4466 
lak, 97/16 
UUa mokaa, 466a 
lamahay, lamayhcy, 
48la, 6036 
440a 

lan^ 4606 
langomaa, 461a 

laoa, 4S6a 
lohllio, 440a 
'Id, 8866 
Idaloani, 

Idalofto. Idalxn, 

aM4,«8M, W* 

Inniii;. J®* 

IgUMk*. IguaMi 3976 

niiabad, 13<* 

126 

Inamaadeb, 

0026 

Is^4S96 
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Imaum, 432a ; Im- 
aumborra, 4326 
Impale, 4326 
In’ain,Tn'aiDdttr, 433d 
Inaiii, 4326 
Inaum, 433a 
Inde, 4366 

InderKo, Indorjo, 
438<i 

Tndei*, 4306 
Indeum, 137a 
India, 433tt 
Indian, 437 <j ; Fowl 
945a ; Muck, 216 
* Nut, 2286 
IndiaeB, 4^6 
Indioo, 4376 
Indias, 433a, 4366 ^ 
Indigo, Iudiguo,4376 
4^ 

Indifitnani, 417a 
IndoHtan, 4166, 417a 
Indostana, 4176 
Indou, Indu, 4156 
InduH, 437a 
Industaiu, InduHtan, 
Indufitani, 4166, 
4176, 5936 

Ingelec, Inceli, In- 

f elie,lngelliu,414a, 
77a 

laglees, 4386 
Ingu, 4186 

' Inbame, Inianuv, 
977tt, 8856 

Interlope, Interloper, 
439a, 4386 
In-tu, 4356 
logho, 461a 
Ipecacuanha, 4396 
Ipo, ipu, 957a 
Iroaro, 430tt 
Irinon, 774a 
Iron-wood, 4396 
I-say, 4396 
lukat, 4396 
Islam, 4396 
Istoop, 440a 
leSfcul, 440a 
Itaeboo, Itrabu, 440a 
luana, 3976 
luobi, 472o 
ludU, 4656, 466a 
Iunok,Iunoo, luncus, 
lunk, lunke, 4726 
lunkeon, 4786 
lunaalaom, 4736 
lurebasao, 474a 
lya, 42a 

Isam Maluoo, 440a, 
628a 

lEaree, 7076 

Jaaatoo,^^8 
-lUtoan Q»6 

Jadkid, 

J«kaM-C^444o 
Jankoall, JaokalE, 


Jackoa, S67a 
Jack-snipe, 444a 
Jacquute, 4446 
Jade, 4446 
.ludot), Jadoogui, 
4456 

Jafivnapatum. 4456 
Jalfry, 446a 
Jafiui, Jafna})nUm, 
4456 

Jtlgada, 4506 
Jagannal, Jagau- 
ultth, .laga-Nuut, 
467a, 6,468<i 
Jagara, 446a, 8766 
il aganuvta, J agary - 
ruit, 468a, 46/ 6 
Jogoah, 44 C 
' Jagernot, 4676 
.laggea, Jag^er, 4466 
Jaggory, 44tMi 
Jagghire, 4‘^7tt 
Jaggt»ry, 167<4 
J agheer, J agbeerdar, 
Jag Hire, Joghire, 
Jaghirodar, 4466, 
447a 

Jagn^Ir, 4666 ; Jag- 
naut. 467a 

Jtu?ory, Jagra. Jagre, 
Jagroe, 446a, 6, 

92^16 

Juh-ghir, 4466 
Jaidad, 4746 
Jailam, 4586 
Jail-khana, 447a 
Jainulr, 211a, 506tt 
Jaiiii Jaina, 447a, 6 
Jakad, 4446 
Jakatra,71tt 
Jaksom llaksom, 420a 
Jalba, 8626 
JaleelKite, 4476 
Jalia, Jaliya, 362a, 6 
Jallaniakeo, 466a 
Jam, 4476 

Jama, Jamah, 4496, 
6626, 706a 
Jamahey, 4606 
Jaman, 4496 
Jamb«^ 469d 
Jambo, 449a 
Jambolone, 4495 
Jam boo, 4486, 46 
Jamltook, 7886 
Jamdanni, 7076 
Jamdar, 469a ; Jam- 
dher, 469a, 497a 
James & Marr, 449<I 
Jamgiber, 9786 
Ja^i, 450a 
Jamma, 44^, 7W5 
Jamna Masjid, 4696 
Jamoon, 4496, 3996 
Jampa, 1836 
Jampan, Jampaaea, 
Jampot, 463a, 6 
Jamun, 4496 
Jamwar, 7076 

Jmbw*, 


Jancada^ Jangada, 
Jangai, 450a 
JnngaT, 470tt 
Janganiu, 461tt, 466a 
Jangar, 4f)0a 
Jangnm^, Jiingoraay, 
Jangumoa, 4506, 
451a, 1906, 5036 
Jan tana, 951a 
JAo, 456a 

Japan, JapJlo, Japnri 
Jap^Km. 4516, 452a 
Jaquote, 4446 
Jaquez, Jaiiuoira, 
443a, 4426 
Jarcotm, 452a 
Jard-Hafun, 3986 
Jargon, 452a 
•larool, 45!la 
Jask, 453a 
Jasnos, 4536, 736a 
Jaaquo, Jasques, 453a 
Jatra, 1856 
Jaua, 45Crt 
Jaugui, Jauguisme, 
4616, 556A 
Jaukan, 1926 
Ji uim yiaun, 463a 
Jaun, 4536 
Jauthari, 214tt 
Java, 454(1 ; Radish, 
4566 ; Wiuu, 4566 ; 
Jawa, 4556 
Jawab, Jawaub, 4566 
Jawi, 456d 
Jawk, 443a • 

Jay, 457d 
Jeel, 457 A, 92a 
Jeotul, 4576, 68a 
Jehad, Jobaud, 458a 
Jekauat, 467a 
Jelabee, Jelaubee, 
458a 

Jelba, 3626 
Jelloodar, 4686 
Jelly, 4586 
Jelowdar, 4686 
Jelum 4586 
Jemadar, Jematdar, 
Jemautdar, 4586, 
459a 

Jemendar, Jemidar, 
Jemitdar, Jommi- 
dar, 9806, a 
Jenana, 9816 
Jenni, 469a 
Jenninora, 981a 
Jennye, 469a, 4696 
Jennyrickshaw, 4696 
Jentief, Jentio, Jon- 
tive, 3686, 3676 
Jergelim, 8736 

■r ” . ilQQ^ 


Jhaump. 460a 
Jheel, 4D7a 
Jhillmun, 4606 
Jhool, 4636 
Jhoom, 460a, 252a 
Jhow. 4646 
Jhula, 4636 
Jiculara, 829a 
Jidgea, 3546, 460a 
Jigat, 4446 


Jerry, 438o_ 
Jenibaw, 


474ki 

Jesserah, 460a 
Jetal, 2936 
Jesaerohi, Jamil, 
Jeiailohi,4746 
Jwya, 460a 

Jbau, 4646 


jigBy-ji?gy. 4606 
Jilani, 4586 
Jilauddr, 468o, 7486 
Jillmill, 4606 
Jingal, Jinjall,3736,a 
Jinjoe, 3766 
Jiniili, 374a 
Jin kali, 8286 
Jinnyricksbaw, Jin- 

ri-ki-sha, 4596 
Jital, 4576, 6735 
Jir.ya, 460rt 
Jn** (Jernaet, 4676 
Joanee, 4656 
Joanga, 1436 
Jocole, 4606 
Jogee, Joghi, Jogi, 
Jogue, Joguedes, 
Jogui, 461 tt, 6926, 

John Company, 462a 
Joiwareo, 4656 
JorniKiu, 4626 
Jonk Ceyloan, 4786 
Jonquanier, 478a 
Jooar, 466a 
Jool, 4636 
Joola, Joolah, 4686 
Jordafoon, 3996 
Jornufa, 3786 
Joosje, Joostje, Josie, 
Josin, Joss, -Houm, 
■Stick, Jostick. 4636, 
464a, 6, 7446 
Jouari, 4656 
Jougie, 4616 
Jow, 4646 

Jowalla Mookhi, 466a 
Jowfiri, Jownrraa, 
Jowarry, 466a, 6 
Jowaulla Modkhaa, 
4646 

Jowaur, 465a 
JufiJa mOobi, 465a 
Jubtee, 4666 
Judaa, Judea, 4666, 
4e6a, 666, 5086, 

691a 

Judgeoa, 460a 
Jugboolak, 4^ 
Juggernaut, 4676 

juggumaut, aoiia 

Julibdar, 46te 
Jum, 4606 „ . 

I Jumoaea, 


jumboa '4486, 44 • 
I Jumdud, 468a 
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Jumoa, 460/« 

Jumma, 469<i, 801 n 
J uainmbunH«<*, Jum- 
nta-huiid}, I 

Juniniahdnr, iit^t ' 

Juiuiin, 40%; Mun- 1 

jid, 46W 1 

JuD^lan. 4r.S/i | 

JuDcan, 47>‘U I 

.) uncfiiuH^T, 47iVn 
Juncii, 472/> 

Juni^ueni, 46Wi. 8il6*i ' 
J ungel, •111 up 111, 4 70u, 
ft, liunple. 470^1, 
-(’at, t’lick, 

Kerer. Ko«l, Kruit. 
Mahala, T 'em, , 

471o, 470/.. i/l4ft‘ 
.lunplo, 47 1 ft 
Jungo, 472ft 
JuDgixJu, 4.’'i0ft 
J unior M orchu II t , 222ft 
dunk, 472/2 
dunkiiniuer, 47(k( 
Junkaun, 473ft 
dunk (‘e\ Inn. 47<kj 
dunkuou. 47'lft i 

dunko, 472ft ' 

diiptee, 46.V< 
duralNuw</i, dureKiM ' 
ail, diiriUi^Mi, da- 

nitwii^n, dtir\ hiMiui, 
474«.^473ft. 

Jute, 474il ; 

d Utica, 474ft • 

Jiittal, 4ri8<t ' 

Juziiil, 471ft, 373ft 
Juzrnt, 3SK</ j 

Jw£14-niukhi, 464ft, . 

6.31 « ; 

Jyeflad, 474ft 
dyliltdar, 4fl8rt 
Jyahkutcfaen.dyahc, i 
477m I 


EUrle, 282a 
Kalmai, 138a 
JUb-ab, i:(S// 
Kabaya, i:i7ft 
KaUl, 140ft 
Kakior, 176a 
Kalier-dar, 406a 
Kabkad, 160ft 
Kaliob, ]3Ha 
Kihul, 130a 
Knob, 286/i 
Kaaheniiro, 16Ba 
Kachnar, 2^ 

Kadol, 264ft 
Kadhil, 442ft 
Kafor, 141ft: Kafari- 
■tAn, 142ft 
Kaflla, 142ft 
RAflr, 141a 
Kafur oanfurl, Faa- 
auri, 162a 
Kahdr, 496a 
Klhan, 209ft 
Kabwa, 282ft 
KoiamaD, 177a 


Kairaie, 47 m Karabu, 16.3*1 

Kuiafirl, l.^tlft Karache, 480ft 

Kiijoo, 47.M, 177ft, Karaiic, 274a 
180*1 Kiiriinl, 6]2/i 

KakHtiiii, 227a Kara<|ue. 16 (mi 

Kakki', HM Karuvau, 161ft 

Knkul.Kiikula.ISOft, II ' Kiiriiwal, MWii , Kiira- 

Kuhi, lO.^ft I uelie. 162/1 

Kalii'i, 14.V. KiirlitircM*, Karbari, 

Kiilandiiio. KahtuUic. 47ri'i. ft 

144ft, <1 > KnrliaHjirn, 470ft 

Kalanbri, 2^l6ft , KarUi\ liWWr 

Kaliiiip, 1471*1 Kurcaiiiiii. 47.‘>ft 

Kula .lacah, diiggnli, Kardnfuii, 

47.’vi , raiiff, i'iin\ , ’ Kardar. I7.'ift 
61*(»ii Kan-* , l/i.M 

Kala^an-a, 14,‘i«i ■ Karcolji. J7:'>ft 

Kuldanui, Ka)<l4>niii, Kun ii. Kuriiig. 163ft 
2:if»ft, a ! K in. 2v;., 

Kuicudij, 147a Kanaijiia, Kar- 

Kalofre. 2.'i6ii i kaii4iv Krirkhaua 

Kiile*inti. 147a J**t. I’i-'ki. 47.'*ft 

Kalgl. 270a KurkiiJIiTi l.’iOft 

Kiilikaia, I46rt ' Karkun. UiM 

Kiihkiit, 14M ; Knrniita. Karuutak, 

kaliii, 14.'d. • Kaniiilir. Karnri 

Kaliugn, 47 .'m. 222a. tik, 161ft 

27i6a •iSN'i , tiiigaru, Kari»r, 2,*ki 
•litttiiMi, iVia ' Karnili, ♦»<>/. 

Kalwa, .3; Sft Karnika, Id.V. 

Kalit-rl.'ir, 4.S3'i ' Karr.iiii, 27:0- 


Koij^aria, Kogoria, 
477a 

Keif. lOSft 
Koiri, 17.3ft 
Ki'da, 7ft 
Kellaiit, 48.3ft 
Kullidar, 48.‘0i 
j Krmhiiii, ‘2S(W. 

I Keiii'rv, 41.3/i 
I Ki'iiuerj , 477ft 
I Ki'nin, 272a 
{ Kereiidiim, 3I*7ft 
I Kemicnk, UMift 
j Kerne, 2‘'3a 
; Ken*'\ . Kiiptevnii'r ■, 
; 17M. 177ft. ;{7f)ft 

Kent bt'ime. 4*i.V. 

, Kc-ncMbaclie 
• Kesbiuiur, 160a 
! Ken, nil, -is.’,/, 

■ Ki'trberx, •17<»/, 

I Kelusal. 4*17/. 

KetU-ri. 4S2a 
I KeflUWil. 4‘'7ft 
Keitulo, 167ii 
; Ki'ttvinil. 'i.' , 

I _47M 

Klmlmr. Kbubba), 
lOlft 

; Khadr*r, KbuiJir, 

: I78ft. »W»ft 


Kuliu-.NiniuuHk,4ir»a Kam. Kurne, 2’S2ft. ' KhaiUtr I*iw, 4‘'2ft 


Kallar, TlOft 
KaXXuLra, Kallioiia, 
140ft, 876ft 
Kalinin, 147ft 
KalU'btli-inu<s 2247* 
KaUiinn. 149ft 
KanialaU. 749ft 
Kainata, 2^ 
Kniiilidya, IfiCk* 
Kdinbuja, IfiOft 
Koax^i Kanikba, 
Ka/ioi'X^i, 484a, b 
KAfD|ioeiig. Kain 
|K»fig, Kain|iutig, 
241 ft 

Konirnk, 160/i 
Kamtith, 230ft. 2t8*i 
Kaiuulatn, 16.‘ia 
Kabaka|i)>ol, 247a 
Kiiuttio, KttiiHut, 164a 
Kunliiir, 2379* 
KAncliani, 2807* 
Kauclii, 24.Vi 
Kandahdr, IMft 
kondl, 166*1 
Kana-aaman, 2477> 
KAngm, Kangrah, 
6^a, ft 
Kanii, 246/* 

Kookan, 879a ; Kan- 
kana, 173ft 
Konnekatipo), 247a 
Kannali Mm, 224ft 
KAnnOj, 4856 
Konobarl, 176a 
Kon-pbou-tohi. 160ft 
Kanoamah, 247ft 
IUpal«476a 
Kaplifdi, 18Sft 


2s:ia 

Kas, itilOir 

I KMani Ijomr, 263a 
1 KaabUh. 160ft 
j Kaahmlr. lOOn 
' Kawd. 26:ki 
; Kaa kii unv. 28: V,, 00.3/. 
t KaMwiiilwMar. kiiK 
i aeni Ituxar, 26:ki 
I Kmuiiniere, I78(i 
! Kaiiuan**, 170/; 

J Katak lienanai, 2H0iii 
I Kat&nih, 407u 
Knli'be, 286ft 
Hath/!. 698(1 
Kattum, 407u 
Rauda, 270a 
Haul. 476*1 
Kaulani, 762/i, 829u 
Ktturita, 476u 
Kauri, 270(1 
KauHH, 480(1 
Kavaii, 138ft 
K&yol, 14(V* 
Kacbeglo, Kaabakie, 

K&^. 17Ro 
keliab, 18Aa 
Kabulee, 476rt, 008/* 
Kaohniicho, Kaok- 
miaha, 436a, 486/*, 
246a 

Kaddob, 476a 
Kadgaraa, 476ft, 6&ai 
P«*t, 4776 

Kadgaraa. 477a, 414a 
Kaaiadar, 488ft 
Kaaneab, KaMDOob, 
48&» 

Kaanaokbt 818ft 


Kbfiir, 173ft 
KhiikiH\ Kbaki, rv. 
KbaJjij, .371(1 
Khaiege. 2:0>*i 
Khniji, .372(1 
Khalaa, Khnlmjei-, 

170*1, .V. 

Klmn, 470ii 
Kbanna, 470ft^ 
Khanauiiia, Khan- 

Hainan, 247ft, 470ft 
Klianuni. 470ft 
Kharek. 166a 
Kharita, Kharltadar 

476ft 

Kharkaa, Kbarki, 
478/* 

KhM, 168a 
Kbiuih khaab, 2Ma 
Kbaaa. 4«0a 
Kb&aya, 480a, 268ft 
Khftt, 204ft 
Khata, 174ft 
K’h6dah,476a ^ 
Kbadmutgar. 486/* 
Khaaokaub. 48 .'’m 
K baibar f*B«, 482ft 
Kbaldt, 480/* 
Khalaut, 484a 
Kbalwat, 149a 
Kbanikaub, 486“ 
Kbanaut. 154ft 
Kbarora. 276a 
Kbattry, 482a 
Kblobrl, 4766, 
Rbidutt^r, 487a 

8706, 871a, ft 
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Khilwut, 149a 
KhiriS], 4806 
Kbit, 487a 
Khmer, ir)0/i 
Khoa, 4S()6 
I^odoni, 8666 > 

Khojah, 2846 
Kholoo. 2Ma 
Khcn'kbm, 1916 
Kh<>*iiik\, 27)16 
Kbot, 4H06 
Kboti, 1'^16 
Khrl, 2746 
Kbubatriijm, 7976 
Khul.ber, Khubur- 
dar, iyr.a. 4916 
Khud, Khiuld, 4816 
Khiil‘M fu. 147a 
Khulj, 871a 
Khundari, 4136 
Khuruof, 496a 
Kb dr Murin, 2S06 
Khurroff. 482a, l9fK» 
KbuHS. 2836 
K hut put, 482a 
Klmttr>, 482ti 
KbuziuutKar, 4866 
KhylKjr Push, 4826 
Kiallor, 1 116 
Kiur, 2;146 . 

Kiaraimnwirai, 4/96 
Kitt-Nhi-nii-lo, 109a 
Kiuti, 911a 
Kic, 483a 

Kicheri, Kiehiri, 4/06 
Kiuhraiuh, 480t( 

Kichrl, &806 
Kiddorixire, KkI- 
dory-pore, 483a 
Kid(?erio, 414tt, 477«t 
Kidjahwuh, 1406 
Kiolingkia, 489a 
Kioshish, 170a 
Kil, 483a 
Kilki. 2786 
Killadur, 483tt 
Killa-kote, 4836 
Killaut, 4836 
Killodar, 4836 
Killot, Killut, 4836, 
279tt, 8086 
Kilwa, 7606 
KlmkUu, 4846, Wa 
Kincha-clotb, 7076 
Kincob, Kingoob, 
484a, 6 

King-crow, 48i)a 
Kintal, 770a 

Kio8ok,Kiosque,486tt 

Kiosb, 261a 
Kioum, 499a 
Kippe-fjole, 4876 
Kir, 488a 
Kiranl, 2736 

Kiranoh^.^^ 

Kirba, Kirbee, 48oa, 
6, 466a , 

Kirkee, 4785 
Kirpa, 278o 
Kimint, 897a 
Kishm, Kwhmee, 


KiHhuiwh, IStkt 
Kibhri, 4766 
Kis ! KiB ' 7496 
KiflnuiB, 486a 
KHrnasii, 486a 


jviHruiihii, 'low I 

luMiiutdar, Kiamut- j 


Kooryn Moorya, 281a 
K.iot, 4916, 746a 
Kijozu, 492^t 
Kop, Ki'paki, Kopok, 
Koptl.i. 1216, 2536, 


^rar, 4866 

486fl 
7076 

Kmt, KHtbumlee j 
4H6rt, 6. V2U6 ^ I 

Kj^.tmutpar, 4866 i 

Kitai. 171a^ i 

KitArob, 497a 
K ilfburuo, Kitfbeivo, 
Kit flier y, Kitfhri, 
1766, 477a, Ofxt 
Kitf^«»il, 1**“"^ 
Kituiut^nir, Kitnuit- 
^raur, 4866^ 

Kit servo, 4766 

Kilsol, KitsoH.Kitta- 

sdl, Kittii'iolo, Kit- 
tesaw. Kittisiil, 
Kittisoll, Kitty'iol, 
KittY‘*oll, Kitvs.*l. 
487(t‘, 6, 1856, 307a 
Kitiil, 1666 
Kit/ory, 4766 
Kiii-lan, 752a 
Kizilliaiili, 4986 
Kill, 4956 
Klimffi 1456 
Kling, 4S76,J?22rt 
Knookaty, 613a 
Kobang, Kooliaug, 
490tt, 0356 
Kooe hue, 7506 
Kuol. Koowil, 4906 
Kofar, 141a 
Kohiiior, 491a 
Kokan, 245tt ; -Taiia, 
'2446 

Kokeola, 4906 
Koker-noot, 2296 
Kokun butter, 2545 
K()l, 2406 
Kolauiba, 7526 
Kolb-al-mas, 224a 
Koll, 2496, 7196 
Kulong, 249a 
KwXis, 2385 

KouAp,KoMttp^a.2385 

•il7a. 2375 


Kor, 262»i 


Komati, 217a, 23/5 
Komukee, 2516 
Konkan-Tana, 2445 
Konker, 496o 
Kooohi-Bundur, 220a 
Kookry, 4915 
Koolee, 261 a 
Kuoleenti, 249a 
Koolkurny, 7566 
Koolumboe, 4915 
Kooly. 260a 
Koomkee, Koomky, 
2515, 4915 
Koomuosh, 8305 
Koonja, 2495 
Koonky, 2615 
Koormureea, 279a 
Koorais, 494a 




I Kiim-kora, 1596 
1 Korutfhcc, 2766 
I Korj, Korja, 2556, a 
j Kornish, 4936, 494a 
j Koromandol, 2.586 
j Korrokorrt, 160a 
Kuipi', 2386 
Kos, 262tt 

Ki'shuon, Kiidtiun, 

492(/ 

Ko/ttos, 492f/ 

Kiilaiiio, 3666 
Kotiyah, 3926 
Ko-toii, Kotow, 491a 
6, 4926 
Kotul 4946 
Kotwal 266a 
Kdulam, 752/1 
Koulli, 2.506 
Koiirou, 27 Ca 
Kouser, 492a 
Koutol, 1946 
Kowl-uama, 2686 
Kowtow, 4926 
Koyil, 4906 
Kr/wl, 259(e 
Krun, 272/1 
KrangWr, 27:>a 

Kria, 2746 
Kr/Hsoioa, 2276 
Kroh, 7486 
Kror, Krriri, 276a 
Krosa, 2616 
Kualiur, 406<f 
Kubljor, Rubber 
daur, 4946, 495a 
Kuboer, 2776 
Kiich Bahar, 248/1 
Kiifhoree, 2886 
Kuchi, Kuchi-Chinu, 

226tt 

Kuchurry, 28Sa 
Kiidd, 4816 
Kuddoo, 2786 
Kuhdr, 495tt 
Kuka, 383a 
Kukan-Tana, 2446 
Kukri, 4916, 9236 
Kuld, 4966 
Kdlam, 762a, 8285 

Kulkumee, 1M85 
Kulgie, 279a 
Kullum, 2495 
Kuleee. 279a 
Kulwa, 751a 
Kumaki, 2516, 262a 
Kumari, 252a 
Kumberbund, 280a 
Kumhari, 2385 
Kummeky, 2615 
Kummerbund, 280a 
Kummul, 2795 
Kuropto, 4965 
Kum*Bha, 280a 
Kunbee, 4915 


Kunchenee, 2805 
Kunchiran, 7745 
Kundha, 639tt 
Kundra, 4135 
Kunkiir, 496a 
Kuniba, 163// 
Kuro-Kura, 
kura, 1505 
I Kuniclifte, 2765 
j Kuranehy, 2725 
I Ivurbco, 486tt 
' Kil reef, 496a 
Kurnool, 4965 


Kur- 


Kiirpah. 278tt 
Kurs, 8306 
Kuruh, 2616 
Kuriinder, 281a 
Kurzburrtar, 244o 
Kusbrh, 283a, 5005 
Kuahk, 485a 
Kiu/boon, Kushun, 
4926 

Kiiakos, Kusakuss, 
Kusu-kuHu, 2836 
Kuaoombah, 2526 
Kuaiinia, 2596 
Kutar, 4976 
Kiitchn, 2876 
Ivuteberi, 2886 
Kuttar, 4976 
Kuttaun, 2655 
Kutwal, 266/1 
KuKolbaah, 4985 
Ku%zak, 2625 
Kuzzanua, 4975 
Ku/.7Auk, 2625 
Kuzzilbaah, 4975 
Kyfo, 4986 
Kyoung, 4986, 6196 
Kythoo, 499a 


Laax, 5056 
Labbei, 5235 
Jjac, lAcazaa, 499a, 
501 tt 

ljucca, 1775, 4995, 
500a 

Laccadive Islands, 
500a 

Laccowry, 7075 
Lack, 5005 
liicka, 500a 
Lackerage, lAckhei^ 
age, 5015, 4805 
Lacott, 521a 
Lacre, Laorfee, 600tt 
Laesamana, 5125 
Lackt, 500a 
Ladoo, 524a 
Logartho, Lagarti, 
Lagarto, 13^ l4a, 5 
L&hari, lAheii, 
li&hori - Bandar, 
Lahory, 607tt, 5 
Lsice, 5135 
Lailan, 6215 
Lak, 501a 
Laker, 500d 
Lakh, 5015 
Lakhiraj, 8016 
Lakkabakka, 6SMa 
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Ad«<ror, 4996 
Lakoftu, .^24a 
LakniTagh, A24a 
lAlichia, 513/1 
LalU, 5016 
Lall-ahreub, 5016, 
8a6a 

Lama, Lanmh, 502rt 
LamaMne, Lama- 
•cry, 5026 
IjimmdBr, 5246 
LAmhalli. Lamballio, 
502/^ 

Umcc, 513/' 
lAnchaa, l^anchan, 
Lancbiuig, 504^1, 6 
5036 

l/uichar, lAncham, 
503a, 502/i. 5126, 
550a, 7336 
Laneblo, 6166 
Ljind Broece, -U>rne, 
•wind, 503ri 
I.Andjatn, 504a 
lAngan, 376/' 
lAngaaaquo, 503a 
Laogoiannc, 50^V' 
Laniraaatike, 503a 
Laiigianna, Lanfrien, 
503/' 

Lan^oteo, lionfiprith, 
lAngoti, laioiroty, 
lAngoutt, lAD- 
goutin, 525/i 
Iall^rur, 525a 
lAngiitty, 5256 
Lanjang, Lanifio, 
lian John, 5036, 
4«6a 

l^nkin, lauikine, 
6166 

LAnkoutah, 5256 
Lantoa, LaotiMa, 
5040,6166 
Uo, 5086 
lAoa, 504a 
Laquar, 4996 
Laqueaaa, 501a 
io^naairoena, Laqno 
Xofuona, 5126 
Ur, 505a 
Ur bundisr, 5076 
iM, 6056 
Uril, 506a 
Urdu, Lftrawl, 505a 
Laraol^ 506a 
Urte, 97 .'mi 
U rek, 60to 
LArt, 505a 
Lari, 5006 

Urioanda, Laribun- 
dar, 5076 

Lariio, Larijn, 5066, 
6776 

AomiH), 505a 
Urinj, UriM, 606a, 

Larkin, 5066, 7S8a 
UiTM, Umbondar, 
Lafriuiiidar,Lafnr- 
Bttwlar. 0076, a 

utr.MW* I 


Ijarym, 5056 
Lraynon, 506/i 
LAMsar, Laacareen, 
lAocari, Laaoariin, 
Uaoarin, Uiicarit, 
lABcarr, Uacarym, 
lABcaryn, Laacera, 
lAach/irw, Umco- 
raon. lAakar, Iah- 
ker, Uatjuanm. 
Laiajuartni, 5076. 
fiOKu, 6. 509a, A09/. 
Laiutatnano, 5ri/< 

Lut, ri09u ; JuHt«y, 
Jiiflty, Hadre. sii- 
hib, Sekretur, Hik- 
ntar, 509a, 6 
Ut, r>096 

UtanU*, 510a, 1386 
Uth. L&thi, 5096. 
OlOo 

Utaoa, 5LW' 

UtUai, 510a 
Uttaoal, Uttial,510/> 
UQraUudor. Laiiro- 
liunder, 5706 
Uuri, 52^ 

Uw Offioer,5106,178a 
Uwrio, 5076 
Utanmii, Usanwuia, 
UxiDiana, 5126 
639a 

Uylon, 6216 
Uagi'eri 512/i 
Ijaaka, Uai|ue, 501a 
liochia, Lochya, 5136 
lax:k, ff0\a 
Loc(|Uo, 513a 
liM, 513a 

lAecbe, Uoch«e, 
5i:V', a 
lAeldni, 621a 
Uft-hand Caatea, 
1716 

Uioki, 5136 
lAilio, 621a 
UiroQn, 514a 
Uk, 501u 
Ukiu, 5156 
Lr<-laug, 0216 
Lorurnannoa, 7076 
Lemon, 5IS/^ 5166, 
51 7a; (imw, 5i4<i 
Ijttopard, 5146 
Lwjue, Mia 
Uqueo, I^equea, 

lAuaiq, 5146, 51U 
lAMkar, 50»a 
lAtcbi, 5186 
Uwobow, 5146 
UyUun, Uykm, 

92\a, 6 
Li, 518a 


npo, 

51K 6 
liofaiToiso 
Ligiiaiu6976 
LU,^ 

Likin, 5156 
Ulao,U)f-<iak.510a,6 
Liain,5lfe 
Uinb,6Ba 


Lima, 516/' 

Limon, 514a 
Linipo, Limpoa, 5156 
Ling, IJnga, 5176 
Lir^adharl, liingait, 
517a 

Lingam, 5176 ; Lin- 
gainism, 5176 
Ungarunt. 517a 
Lingayot, 517a 
Uigham, 5176 
l^nguiHt, IJnguiMU^r, 

^ 517.1, 6 

; Ijnguni, 5176 
I ItiiiguiA, 5176 
' Ltp-lap, 518.1, 1866 
j Ltquea, 515.1 
IjiHCiadro, 63/)/i 
IjiKhtee, Luitea, 51Ha 
Litcht. 513/. 

Ijiu klu, 5146 
j Llama, 502.1 
I Lhtigna, 5176 
( l/.hrc Ikindor, 5076 
IxMlia. 523(1 
j Ix>U, 502.1 
I I riluh, 416 
' Umliallie, Umi- 
( ban! 10 , 502/. 

I Longoloth, 51(vt, 7076 
' Long-drawor», 5186. 

> 6^, 9446 

Loiigi, 5196 
Ung-»boru wind 519a 
Uiigiii, 5196 
Lontar, 519a 
IxKiober, 519ri 
LiK»-chnu. 5146 
Lnongue, IiiMiiighoe. 
51 9a, 6.518a ;Herlia, 
Moghnib, 7076 
Loory, 522a 
Loot, 5196 
Lootah, 5226 
licaiicha, 519a 
Lootiewalla, Looty, 
Lnoty-wallab, 52M 
Luquai, Lmiuoi, 521a 
l^ircb, Loro^, 5216, a 
Lord Juatey Rabib, 
5096 

Lordo, 640a 
Lorine, 63a 
Ijot}', 5216 
Uta, 522a 
Lote, 5226 
Lotock, 5286 
Louan jaoy, 87a 
Uuohee, Owb 
Uure«boDder, 6076 
Loatoa, LouUiin, 
5226. 521a 
Louti,5206 
Louwan, 6048 
LoviMbird, 598a 
Loylang, 0216 
' tea, Uytia, 6880 


Ucknow, 524a 
Luddoo, fi24a 
Lu^i, Luguw, 5246 
LQnaranl, M 7 u 
LumUuah, Lum* 
bAnoh, 5(r2/> 

Luni tjordur , 5246, 7476 
Ltmgoo, Lntif^ 6196 
Liing(K>r, 5246 
LungtK.ty, Lungota, 
5256 

Lungy, 5196 
Lunku, 52tki, 1886 
Luficar, 5UtS6 
Lut -d'Uu, 5226 
Lull, 520/. 

Lait-uGU, 621a 
l.utUi, 5226 
Lychcia, 513a 
Lyro, 6^1 
Lymo, 51 7« 

Lympo, 515/. 


Mnabar. 526/., M 0.1 
MaajOn, 539.. 
Moamuiut-dar, 549/' 
Maanci|Kiar. 5986 
M6 liA|.. r>2Ha 
MaUr, Malar, 52'i 

6, 455/. 

Ma^a, 53(ki 
Maoa^ar, Uleof, ISO/. 
Maoao, 5266 
Maoaroo, 5276 
Maoaaaar, 529.. ; (.ui 
wm, 5296. 9556 
Maoooo, 52. 6 
Maaaaaaa, 529a 


Lubbay, Lobba, Lab- 
baa, XnliliT*, 698«, 

fi yffb aflmng, 6881 


Maooo Calibga, 489.1 
Maoa, 529a, 168.1 
Maobdn, 5916 
Machao, 527a 
Maobar, 8 /> 

Ma^iata, 699a 
Maohaan, 5306, 4556 
Maohilla, 5966 
Maobin, 531a, 4a 
Miobia, 5316 
Maohlibandar, Mach- 
Upatan, 502a 


MaokrafL 6286 
Uaoda, Maoua. <llao- 
quar, 5926 
Maor4a. 5286 
Maoto Oalinga, 489a 
Maoua, Maouar, Ma- 
aria, 6926, 593a 
Morala, 908a 
Maoafoana, Mada- 
ftannn, Madapo- 

68Sl,682ai,m ' 

Madavd, 416 
Madaraa, ModaiaM, 
584a 

Madaaon Baiarki, 
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an, Madraspatnam, 
532a, 5SSA, 584a 
Madremaiuoo, 534a, 
2045 

Madrenpataii, 5385 
Madura, 5346; foot, 
535a 

Ma^jro, r>38/> 

Mag, mh 

Maguduxo, Moffa- 
docia, Ma^odoxa, 
Magadoxi), 535u, 5 
Magaraby, 5U55 
Magazine, 53(>(i 
Magh, 5946 
Magol, Mogull, 572a 
Munnhur, 54 la 
Mali^hainpa, 1835 
Mahuchoen, Mahu- 
chlna, 5305, 531a, 
1975 

Mahaini, 21 la 
Mahajanum. Maha- 
jen, Mah^jun, 
6H0a, 755 
Mahal. 5475 
Mahaua, Muhanriah, 
536a, 5655 

Moharoalitra, Maha- 
rattor, 537a 
Mahaoauln, 538a 
Mfiha^n, 5315* 
Mahawat, 5365 
Mab4, 536a 
Mahi, 536a 
Mahoua, 575a 
Mahouhut, Mahout, 
5365 

Mahrat-deflau, Moh- 
ratta, 5365 ; -Ditch, 
537a, 5 

Mahaeer, 538a 
Maidan, Muidauu, 
607a 

Main£, 6075 
Mainato, 538a, 569a 
Mats, 5365 
Maifltry, 5385, 1465 
Maitre, 566a 
Maii, 5585 

Majoon, Maju, Ma- 
jum, 589a, 595 
Makadow, 5695 
Makaosar, Makaaaer, 
52fti 

Makdaahau, 5355, 
7605 

Makhsoosobad, 606a 
Makhzan, 580a 
Makor, 659a 
Malabar, 6395 ; 
Creeper, 642a ; 
Earn, 542a; HiU, 
542a; OU, 642a; 
Rites, 542a 
Malabarian, Mala- j 
barioa, Malabariok, 
5415 

Maiabathrum, 648a 
Malaoa, Malaooa, 
6445, a 

Maladoo^Ma 


Maloguc, 5945 
Malai, 540a 
Malai, 546a 
Mala ituaim, 1155 
Malaio, 5115 
Maluiur, 546a 
Maland, Malundy, 

5li7a 

Malaciuor-t^ 5045 
Mulatruon .Mia 
Malauar, Muluvar, 
5405, 5415 
Malay, 54;V 
Malaya, 540a 
Malayalnui, 5465 
Malayan, Malayo, 
Malaysia, Maluy- 
siaii, 54 6</. 5 
Maldiva, Maldives, 
MaX^, Mal^-divai, 
5465, .5475, 640a, 
r.l.S(t, 8765 
Maloenda, 567o 
Malew, Malc'uut, 548a 
Malequn, 5445 
Mali, Maliah, Mali- 
liar, 54(Vi 
Malicut, 5685 
Mahk Barld, 567a 
Maliridi, 5^)7a 
Maliurh, Maliyi, 5-16a 
Mallalmr. 5415 
Mai loo, 5755 
Mallo-mollo, Malinal, 
596a, 6955 

Maluc, MaUiche, 

Moluco, 576a, 5 
Malum, Maluuii, 

548«t, 5 

Ma/idr/>a(, 5365 
Mambroni, 549a 
Mambu, 545 
Mamgclin, 553a 
Mamira, Mamlron, 
Mamirani, Mami- 
ranitohini, Ma/^t- 
/}dr, Mamiroo, 
5485, f)49a 
Mamlutdar, 549a 
Mamoodeati, 7075 
Mamoodoe, Ma- 
moodi, ^95, 7075 ; 
MaiDoodies, 135 
Mamuol, Mamoolec 
5495 I 

Mamooty, Mamoty, 
Mainuty,6495,35w ! 
Man, 5645 ! 

Manbai, 102a 
Manbtt, 55a 
MaRohou6, Manchua, 
550a, 6495 
Manohy^ 5185, 596a 
Manoina, 660a 
Manoipditf, 6985 
Manoock, o7a 
Maud, 6645 
Mandadore, 650a 
Mandalay, Mandal6, 
650a 

Mandapao^ 2215 
Mandarlj, 6615; Man- 


dariii, 5505, 5985 ; 
Boat, Language, 
hh'Ifi ; Mandarini, 
Mandunno, .5515 
Mandavi. 2865 
Mandoreeii . Mam- 
drr)’m, 5515, « 
Mandra, 5985 
Mandurijn, Man- 
donn, 5515 
Munoh. 564a 
Maneivo, 550a 
Mauga, 554a 
Mangalor, Mauga- 1 
lore, MaT^drojj.c, 
Ma ngaroul, M aiiga- 
ruth, 5,52/*, a, 553a 
Maugo, Mangea, 5545 
Maiigee, 568<t 
Mangelin, 55Sfi 
Matigerol, 553a 
Maugestain, 557a 
Mangiaihrio, Man- 
giar, 5r‘‘’>a 

Manglavar, Mangla- 
vor, 55S(i 
Mangle, 5575 
Mango, 5535 ; Bird, 
55.5a ; Fish, 555a, 
895a ; Showers, 
5555 ; Trick, 5565 
Mangostaine, Man- 
gostan, Mango- 
stane, Mango- 
atoen, Mango- 
sthan, 557a, 5565 
Mangrove, 557a 
Mauguc, 5545, 558<e 
Maiiguloro, 5525 
Mangus, 5965 
Mangy, 558a 
Maniukarer, 577a 
Manlbdr, 540a 
Manioaren, 577a 
Maniokchor, 5585 
Manilla, 2255 
Manilla-man, 558a 
Manjarur, 5525, 8285 
Manjee, 558a 
Mnnjee, 5495 
Monjoel, 596a 
Manjy, 558a 
Manniokjore, 5585 
Mansalle, 001a 
Mansebdar, 5985, 9a 
Mansjoa, 550a 
Munaono, 578a 
Mansulman, 604a 
Mantery, 5515 
Mantimento, 78a 
Mantor, 5515 
Mantra, 5985 
Mantrl, Mantrin, 
5516, a, 5985, 6445, 
645a 

Maatur, 5985 
Manooodiata, 5685 
Maneeill, 599a 
Mao, ^5 

Ma-pa-’rb, 626a, 762a 
Mapilla, Maplet, Ma- 
puler, 686a 


Maqua, 5925, 593a 
Marabout feathers, 
la ; Marab-butt, 
Marabout, 12a, la 
Maranin, Maramat, 
Maramut, 6685, 
559a 

Marathn, Maratta, 
Mnratte, 537a, 5 
Marciil, 5675 
M urchin, 531a 
Mardi, 535a 
Margoise, Maigoea, 
Margusier, 559a 
Markhore, 559a 
Marmutty, 559a 
Marsall, 601a 
Martaban, Marta- 

bane, Martabani, 
Martabania, Mar- 
tabano, Martanan, 
Martauana, Mnrta- 
vuan, Martnvaua, 
559a, 5, 560a, 5 
Martil, 5605 
Martingale, 5605 
Martol, 5605 
Marwaree, Mnr- 
warry, 561a 
Maryacar, 661a 
Mas, 530a, 5 
Masai, 538a 
Mosalchi, Masaulchi, 
6015, 2195 
Mascabar, 5615 
Mase, 530a 
Masoer, 538a 
Mash, 5615 
Mushal, 601a 
Mosh’alchl, Mash- 
argue, 6015 
Mann, 4555 
Maskee, 5615 
Maslipatan, 5d2a 
Masolchi, 602a 
Masoola, 603a 
Mass, 155a 
Moasalchee, Massal- 
^e, Mas8algi,602a, 

Massaul, 6015 
Massaula, 725a 
Massaulchee, 6015, 
602a 

Massoie, 166a 
Massegoung, 6655 
Mossipatam, 562a 
Masacueymoen, 6035 
Maasoola, 593a, 6035 
Mast, 

Masthr, 5385 
Maati, 8765, 681a 
Masudi, Maaulah 
Maaali, 008a, 5 
Masulipatam, 5615 
127a 

Mat, 5685 
Matal^n, 500a 
Matarani, 412a 
Matohine, 681a 
Mato, Mates, 569a, 5, 
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Mater, r>6Ga Mcntarv. Mentri, 

Math, 60f.A r.rii/.;r.r.2,i 

Mathouru. Mnthra, Mon/ill, 

1196, .Wmi Mortill, Murcar, M57/. 

Matical, Mcrchiint, Juninr, 

Matratu*o. SouiMr, 222/« 

Matrt^HH, r>6'J/> Mcrtleltuni, f>f)0ri 

Matt, Mutlc, /., Morpe, Mcrpi, Mor- 
73fc i P’li, Morjee, 

Matuni, Maturas, [ 

60f)/> I Mu>i(’hita, rjMa 

Maty, Mc'4tt|tutiUiiya, M«ih» 

Matza Fraucu, .'H/* | iKitnruia, 6ti2(f 

Mauii <]».•< chionoa, . Itef^jiutc, 

Miiucam, r>77^ I Mossi!|Nitiin, .'iG2>j 

Mauldar, 4()/> i .Mo'^tifiu, Mt'ftK k. 

Mauldiva, MNi ! Mu«*tiv«i, Mcntif. 

Muumlei, rtCIW* i McstiKM*. 

Maund, Muuuu, ' MrHti/., 

M46, 807/* j Mostizi, MuMti/t», 

Maunu, M'Mj /<, «J0.'*u, 172/-, 

Mmimiu, [»7Ha WiiU. 

Maiiaolo, ttCKVi 

Matrah. 57^1 ! Moraillii. 592/., tmi 

Maaila, 59d/i | :>G2/; 


Mtin, 504fi Momlmyiii, Mtirii- 

MiNiiuLr, 52»i/' Iwiyn, lOIfci, /* 

Mtuil, 570/. Miiiiictt}, 549/» 

Molitni, Mctiuid, 5G9fi Miiinin, 54S.') 
Mocadurii, Miiciicluri, j ^Mntilmyin, 10.'J/», 787<i 
M(H;adi\i-. M<k;u- j Moiiaiin, 

I doll, j 57N/. 577/. 

Movandaii. Moyiiti- ^ Moiicacioii, Mtilu 
duo, MociiikIoh, I Moiuiiih, 
twri,. h { Mcint., 

M«N-tol, 571.1 I -Moiif^ar. 576/., IVH.V 

MiKi-udduiiKi. r»<Sil/. • MoiK'jMirf Clot li, 707 
MiHoiidon, d02(. ■ MoiicihHiuie, 57S<i 

M4M‘.4iidaluid, (XMki , Moim‘\ iHM.r, 507/> 

M.K-iiildiijii, Moii^’nl Mciiirali 

MM/. Mi.u^rhol, 570/., 

Mi.iloiraluipi. 4ss«i I 57'ii 

Modflmr. Modilluir, Muiiijriirti 

Miidi'lviuir. Modil- 5Sai//, 597o 

mi. Moiilmr. .'•00/>, , Moiulmr, 5l0/> 

*'7/' , .Mitnk«'_\ lirt.jul 'JVi . , 

Mo'iuni, 5 H,Vf 577./ 

Mwj7iy>\ciHTi)oT), .552/. ' MmxM'k. .570*/ 
MofiiHMi, 570ii , I>i.W' I Monmui, MoiiM-ti 

uH!i} Adawhit, 5f< ; 1 Mi/muidon, M>>>i 

MofuMtUito, .570a I acN/ti, Monav.ii 


Mayam, .5.10/. i Metiec, Mi tif. 004/. . M</g. ‘Mb. {mb ' 

Mayamhu Tanu, 103*1 j Mctrulinoo. M'Jib .581./ j 

Majla, Ma\ Huh, .505*/ .Mblr imiiii. 1 *»*./. , Miiirali, 571</ 

Blaynate, Mavimt*., j Mh</wa, .574/- Mtufun, Mb, .594« I 

Mnynntt*., .538/ Midiui. 0(J7.i ; .Mot’hul, 571/- < 

Maz. 156*1, 530(1 Mihti/r, f/OO/i ! .'’/.'ift/. i 

Maziif'am, Mu/ii^'on, Mililwr, MO/i i Mtifrol, Mo^oli, Mo j 

Maxagofiir. Mnut- Mi-Ii ku, fi76(i (.'oli-ttau, M<iroll, 

(Tuuo, [dtM, 7H7/1 Mihndo, M6b I Mouor, .57(>/., .571/., ' 

Mazhubi 000/. Milk-liuah, hetitre. : 572*/, /., 57:.(i I 

Meatia.-Meoaii 110,5056 508a I M..t;rutil in, .59 /m( | 

Mcarliar, .565// Mina, .564a ' M<j|riiu, ,591/. * 

.Mechnii, 5916 Mina. Minub. Minaw, , M.ifrui, nri*i>ch(>M, the! 

Mecboe, Mechua, fl07a, 6 | (trout, 570/., 573it, ; 

6926 Minn.pie, .50Su I 5716 

Meokley. .50.56, 5976 Mindo}, .5076 Mohannub, {A5t> 

Medan, 0066 61iiior, 0076 I Mi.huwk, 22ri 

Medo^Killdn, 532a | Afiruliur, 540a i Mohochintau, 1976, 

Maeana, .50iM | Minic/.}, TOS-f I .5i{1ii 

Moocbiirndo, 7ft« j Minnljor, .5406 | Muh/N.rre, .5746 

MaeraiM, Meerawidur, . Miral/ary, 50<5*i , M/t'h(* ti4iun'|M., 183/. 

MeoniflBee, MooruH, ' klinut, Mirawlar, Mohrur, 5746 
aidur, Muornia*^,! 5656 Molit4>rofu,Mi>liturfa, 

.5/J.56 MimtUi, 537*1 .591*i 

Moerbar, 50.5*1, 0136 ^llrdaiudar, 127a Muhur, (luld, 573a 
Mebaui, .500a * klinichal, .580a, 6, Mohurrer, .5746 

Mehtar, Mobtur, 0.376 Mdhumini, 5746 

5d6a, 130a Mirulialnn.0096/ Mohwu, 5746 

Mehtra, 33.5a MincuI], ftOHb Mukaddum, Mukud- 

Meidan, Meidaun, Mincery, .5686 dum, 5696, 2486 

607*1. 6066 Mial, .568/, Mi/luvee, 5796 

Molacha, 5446 Mialifiatan, ri62a Mo-lii-ye, 540a 

Melauzane, 116a Miu/juitte. .590a Mtdeliar, 829u 

Moleijua, M46 Miaroe, 5686, 8636 Mole iHlam, 575a 

Melibar, Molibaria, MiaMil, 5686 Moley, Moli, 575a 

540o, 6 Miaiala, 601a Molkoy, 456 

Melijuto, Meliode, MiwmiaiJatam, 562a Mnlla, .5796 

Meliodi, 5666 Miatari, 976 Molly, 5756 

Meli<)u« Verido, 567a Miaieefla, Miaterado, Moloffunier, 9606 

Memoria, Memira, Miatice, MuU^, Molokua, f.76a 

548//, 540a 605a, 6046, 68^ M»1o-yu, 676a 

Mem-aahib, 567a Miatry, 5386 Moliiocaa, Moluobhe, 

Mena, 5646 MfUikal, 6686 Molukoe, 5756, 5766 

Menata, 5886 Miyana, 6656 Momatty, 5496 

Mendey, Meady, Miiort, 610a Mombaim, 1036 

6676 Miaqoita, 590a Membaraok, 5786 


Mi*nHsi.yn, .577'’, 
.578.1 

.Mi.ntalMTi, .5/i<)/. 
-Mi.nt*.. ].<.*./)••, .“lol. 
Montb.H<ine, .57 *v/ 

Mi/nza*., .57 vS// 
M<K.liuruk, .57/'/' 
MiMK'bidka, .57'*^/’ 
Mihh'Iiv, ,57*.kj 


MimmIu, .5,83/. 

580 /. 

MiNtini/H/adar. 10.5/> 
MiH.khtar, MooklO 
vnr, Mooktuur 
h79.i 

MihiIh, Mooliia, M(mi- 
luh,M(Killali,.579/.," 
ftfcxdviKi, 5796, 178-*, 
5116 

Mm>naid, 580ii 
Mim/ii BliiidnurtM, r.80(i 
Mminif, 5806 0396 
Mnonfra, 6806 
Mm>ii4ro, 58f^6 
MiMtiiahue, Muun^hi, 
MoonahVi 581 //. 
384if 

McMMiaiiT. .5816 
Moor, 5816. 887/1, 
Gold. 574/1 
Muuru, 583/. 

Moorah, 5836 
Moore. 582// 

Mnoree, 7076 
Moorei, 5746 

Moorish, Moorman, 
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Moplab. Mi 

Mixiua, 2lh Mi 

Mora, riH6a Mi 

Mora, 6S»^ Mi 

Mornh, hlAa M' 

Moiuh, ^ M 

MoramVm, 58r»rt 
Morattft, Moratto, M 

Monittoe _DiU:h, M 
Morutty, /' M 
Mdrchee, Morcl-ilu- M 

chion, Monluchi, M 
Mortiochin, Mordo- M 
chine, M‘>rdcscin, M 
MordoBiii, Mor- 
dcxi, Mordoxijn, M 
Mordoxiui, Mor- M 
dcxm, Mordiiui, M 

Mordinhoon, f»86/>. 

&87«, ?>, .'■’«««. 

Mordixim, f>Sy^ h 

More, 682/», r»83'f 
Morexy, f»87a ^ 

Morn, r»82/i 

Murruni, nH.*« J 

Mort do chum, r 

Mortxiviin, I 

Mortiahooii, fiHHo I 

Mortivun, 560/^ 
Mortahoo, Morxi, ] 
Morxy, 688^, 58/ a, 

f»86^ J 

MoHandnni, 602« 
Mosaiil, 601?» 

Mo8ch,MoHt'hoe,oyO/» 

MoBollay, 58JW. 
MoBloman, 604a 
MoBuhn, 600/j 
M 08011 , 578a 
Moaquo, Mosquoito, 
Mowiuey, oSy/*, 
fiyOa, liKkt 

Mosquitxi, hOOf) ; 

drawers, 5l8o 
Mossttlagoe, 601/i 
MossniKJtoni, 56^i 
Moasollli, Mowaelluy, 

Moaaellini, 6006 
Moaaolei, 60‘2fi 
Mosaoun, 5786 
Mosaula, 603a 
Mostra, 606a 

Moturpha, 691a 
MouQfio, 6776 
Mouooi, 6926 
Moufti, 6936 
MoiryovXios, 6700 
Moulmoin, 

ruSistiiS 

Mounfon,6786 
Mount Dely,69W 
Mouro, 6816, 682a 
Mousceline, 6(K)6 
Mouse-deer, 6916 
Mouasel, 67^ 
MouBson, 6776 
Mowa, Mowah, 6746, 
676a 

Moy, 6946 
Moxadabath, 606a 

3 a 


Mran-ma, 131a 
Mu’alliin, 5486 I 

Mucadamo, 5696 I 

Miichulka, 679a 
1 Muchtiii, 5916 

Muchilkn.Muchilkni, 

579'!, 5786 
Miichoa. 592/> 

Mucliwii, 5916 
Muck, 22r« 

Muckadum. 5096 
Miickna, 5916 

MuckU, 5sla 

Muck AMI, Sir26, 593/1, 
603// 

Mucoa, 592a 
Muddlr, 59:k/, 9// 
Muddle, 5ytt/ 
Mudi-liar, Mudolyar, 
5696 

Muu-on, Muoisoii, 
578(1 

Mufti, Mufty, 6936, 
5106, 17^". 5/t 
Mu|r, 5946._595a 
Mut?alia, 571a 
MuffP, 

Mu^gadooty, 5Hltt 
7076 

, Muggar, Mugger, 
595a 

Muggerbee, Muggra- 

bce, 595// 

Muggur, 595a, 36/a, 
i6 635<( 

Mughal, 570a 
Muharrani, 5/46 
Mukaddaiii, u09a, 

0, Mukhtyar-nuina, 

6, Muktoar, 579/1 
Mukua, 592// 
Mukiiva, 592a 
Muliii, 5796 
Mulaibiir, 5406 
Mulkoo, 5686 
y, Mull, 5956 
Mulla, 5796 
Mullogheo - tawny, 
5956 

Mullah, 5796 


Munsoe, 5816 
Munaheol, 596a 
I Miinahy, 5816 , 

Munsif 5816 ' 

Muns(M>n, 5786 “ 

Muii'/ubdur. 598« 
Muntra, 5986 
Muntreo, Muntry, 
5986 

Miinzil. 599a 
M^5R3^ 787a 

MuitSIh', 5586 

’ Mu«iir599'^ 

MuHcatd 59la 
Muacelin, 6006 
MuHchal, 599/ 1 
Muacheit, 51K)6 
’ Mu/icietcn, 591a 
ij Muacua, 5996 


Mutra, 636a 
Mutaeddy, Mutsud- 
dee, Mutsuddy, 
6856, 1576. 334a 
Mutt, 6056, 130a 
Multasuddy, 6866, 
384a 

Miittongosht, 6056 
Muttongye, 6066 
Muttra, 6056, 6346 
Mutuaudrty, 5866 
Muxadabad, Muxa- 
dabaud, Muxada- 
vad, Muxidavad, 
Muxoodavad, 6056, 
606a 

Muzbeo, Muahnbee, 
MuzKubeo, 6066 


Mulligatawny, 
Mulniull, 5956, 7076 
Mulscket, 590a 
Mulugu tanni, 5956 
Munsoe, 5816 
Munoheel, 596a 
Muuchua, 65^ 
Munogar, 577a 
Mungo, 5806 
Mungooa, Mungooee, 
5966 

Mungrole, 5526 1 

Mungul, 5706 
Mu^bar, 505a 
Muni, 4766, 5806 
Munjeet, 697a 
Munnopoora, Mun- 
neopore, Munm- 
poor, 698a, 697a, 
170a ^ 

I Munny, 8966 


lIuHondon, 6026 
Muflhood, 5906 
Mualiru, 7076 
Music, r>99rt 
Musk, Muske, 599a, 6 
Mubketo, Muakito, 
591«, 5906 
Musk-rat, 5996 
Musland, 601a 
Mushu, 600a 
Mustiud, 6006, 4006 
Musoula, 603a 
Musipieot, 5906 
Mussal, 601a 
Mussalchee, 602a 
Mussalla, 601a 
Musaaul, 

Mussaulchoo, 6016 
Mussoet, 5906 
Musaeldom, Mussen- 
doro, MusBendown, 

602a, 6 I 

Mussheroo, 7076 
Mussleuian, 604/6 
Mussoan, 5786 
Musaocke, 6036, 77^ 
Mussuloii, Muaaoli, 
Mussolo, Mussolin, 
6006 

MuHSOola, Muasoolah , 
Musaoolee, 6026> 
6()3a 


Myaiina, Myannah, 
5656 

Mydan, 6066, 7206 
Myna, Mynah. My- 
neh, 607a, 4906 
Myrabtilan, M y ro- 

balnn, 609a 


balnn, 609a 
Mysore, Thom, 610/t 
Mystery, 539rt 


Mussoun, 5786 
Mussuck, 6036, 92a, 

735® 

Musaula, 603a 
Mussulman, 6036 
Must, 604a ^ ^ 
Mustee, Musteos, 
604tt, 8536 

Muster, 605a, 1086, 
7^76 „ 

I Mustoro, Mustioe, 
6046 

Mustra, 605a, 2656 
Musty, 605tt > 

Musulnian, Musul- 
mani, 604a 
Mut, 6056 

Mutohliputtun, 662a 
Muth, ^56 


Nabab, Nab&bo, 

611a, 6106 
Nabi, 693a 
Nabdb, 6106 
Naeabar, 625a 
Nach, 620a 
Nachoda, Naeoda, 

1 Nacodor,612o,548a 
Nader, 621rt. 

Nwmet, 632a 
Naeri, 615a 
Nafar, 614a 
Naga, 613a 
Nagar Cote, Nagar- 
kot, 631a, 6 
Nagaree, 6136 
Nogorkote, 631a 
Nagberi, 6136 
Nagorooto, Nogrt 
Cutt, 6316 
Nagreo, 6136 
I Nabab, 6106 
Nahoda. 6126 
Naib, 6186 
, Naibabi, 7076 


naiuauif I'//*' 

Naio, Naiokle, Naig, 
Naigue, Naik, 

614a, 6 ^ 

Nainsook. 708a 
Naique, oUa, 669a 
Nair, 616a ^ 

Naitea,Naiteani,6206 
Nakorkutt, 6316 

I Nakhodha,Nakhuda, 
6126 

Nakkavaram, Nak- 
w&ram, 625a 
Naleky, Nalkee, 
Nalki 6156 

Nambeadarim, Nam- 
beoder4, Nambia- 
dora, 6166 
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Nambooreo, ^^am- 
bouri, Namburti, 
Nambari, 6156 
Nam-King, 610a 
NAn. 6196 
Nana, 27a 
Nand, 6196 
N(i77a, 01Sa 
Nongaflaque, 503a 
Nanin'aoot, 631a 
Nan^ Nankeen, 
616a 

Nanking, Nanquij, 
Nanquin, 61^ U 
Narang, N&ranj,642rf 
Narbadah, 624a 
Naroodio, Naruon- 
dam, 617a, b 
Nard, Nardu, NdpJlot, 
N ardcwtacb VB, Nar- 
diiB, 6176, 618a 
Nargeela, 6i8a ; Nar- 
ghil, 6187^ ; Nargil, 
874a: Nar 
gileh, Nargill, 

61 8a, 6 
NanNJu, 402li 
Narrowg, the, 6186 
Narain, Narainffo, 

Naraingua, 61w, 
618/., 97a 
Naiwick, 619/. 

NoMir, 621a 
Natch, am 
Nauabi, Naunbo.OlO/. 
Naugnxsot, 6316 
Naukar, 629a 
Naund, 619/. 

NaimiH, Naam/e, 

Nauniii, Nauniua, 

Naurda 6306, a 
Nautc'h, 620a; •Clirl, 
620a, 2956 
Navab, 611a 
Narait, 0206 
Navoh, Nawab, Na- 
waub, 611a, 6, 612u 
Naybe, 613/. 

Naygne, Naynue, 

€Ub, a 
Nayre, Olfia 
Naaantna, 9406 
Nazier, (fSikt 
Stair, 6346 
Nazir, 621a 
Nazur, 635a, 574a 
Nebi, 693a 
Neooda, 612/. 
Necuveran, 625a 
NeegroeTolinga, 4886 
Necf, 'Kotbee, ■Wal- 
lah, 31a, 6 
NeelAoi, 621 a 
Neelghau, Neelgow, 
Noelgya, 622a, 621 6 
Neom, llOa 
NeofKt, 627a 
Neganepaut, 708a 
Nogafiatam, Nega- 
rwtan, NegajiatAri, 
Nagapotan, 6m 
Negar, 6266 


Nogercoat, 6316 
Negomlio, 622/. 
Negraglia, Negraia, 
Cope, 598a, 6^. 
Nogn, Negro, Ne- 
gnte, 625/., a 
Negumlio, 6226 
Neilgherry, 625/. 
Noip, 6136 
Neitea, 6206 
Nule, 6236 
Neil, 37&I, 4656 
Nellegreo, Nelligree, 
626a 

Neliore, 623/. 

Nelly, 623/. 

Nomnai, Nemptai, 

61(y. 

Ne|»ft, 738/. 
Nerliadda, Ner-, 
bud<la, 624a, 623/. 
Nercha, 624fi 
Nerdubn, 624<( 
Nertimon, Nere- 
ruuner, Noromon- 
near, 6296, 630a 
Neri, 356 

Norik, Norrick, 
624/., rt 

Nevuyat, Nevayot, 
Nevfiyat, tfiJJ/.. 620/. 
Now Haven, 7276 
Newr}’, 2276, 522tt 
Newly, 438« 

Nozil., 62116 
N^tifM', Ngaiiee,6246, 

Niah, 614<i: 

Niba, NiljRO, Nib- 
b&um, 6276 
Niooaoneo, Niocan- 
near, 70w 

Nicobar, KioonTar, 
Nicovemn, Niou- 
Inr, 6246, 625a 
Nigulian, 749a 
Nigger, Nignm, 
6&a, 6 
Nihung, 9a 
Nil, 816 

Nildwar, 6236, 752a 
Nilgai, Nilgau, Nil 
ghttu, 622a, 6216 
Nilghorry, 6256 
Nili, 62:16 
Nilla, 708f/ 

Nilligroe, 626a 
Nilo, 150a 
Nilagau, 6216 

NiniK 0^ 

Ntnino, Nimfioa, 
Ni^poo, 5156 
Nin, Nina, Nipar, 
Niiie, Ni pel , N i piia, 
aiftt, 626a, 6. 140a, 
357a 

Nirk, Nimc, 624a 
Nirvlna, Nirwfina, 
6276 

Nizam, the, 028a ; 
NixAin ' ul • Niulk' 
hiya, 0266 


Nizamalueo, Niza 
Malui]Uo, Niza- 
moaha, Nizamoxa, 
N iza M uxaa, 628a, 6 
2646. 516, 641/. 
Nizamut Adawlat, 46 
Nizzor, 635a 
Nolaib, 611a 
NfK‘kader, Nocheda, 
Nfwkado, Nock- 
hoda, 613a, 6126, 
4iK)a 

Noe lb«e, 6306 
Noga. 6136 
NolKMiv, Nohuda, 
612/.’ 

Nokar, 628/. 
Nf.kftydav, 6126 
Noker, Kokiir, 629d, 
18:i<i, 1826 
Nul-kulo, 629a 
Nun-regulalicm, 629u 
Nori. 43/., 522a 
Norittion, 0*296 
NtinMMe. Norc«e,6S0n 
North woKter, Nor’- 
waat4ir, 6:K^ 

Notch, G'iOii 
Nouclmdur, 6306 
Noukiir, 6*,^ 
Nowayit, 6206 
Nowliehar, 630a 
NowrtMo, Now-roz, 

6:io/., « 

NuwHhnddor, Nox- 
adre, OaOb 
Noyra, 522a 
Nuoiiuodab, 924a 
Nuddeoa Itivera, 030/. 
Nudjeev, 6816 
N'uggiircote, 631ti 
Niiieeb, 0:i16 
Nukur, 029a 
Nullah, 632a 
Numlida, Nninda, 
632/., a 

Numerical Affizea, 

6 : 12 /. 

Nummud, Kumna, 
Nnmud, 632a 
Nunoatioa, 6346 
Nundn, 632a 
NiiriMuree, 706a 
Nure, 522a 
Nut, 6346 

Nut, Indian, 2286 ; 

Promoiion, 6346 
Nuth, 6:i46 
Nuzr, Nunta, Nuzzer, 
685a, 0346 
Nym, ^22u 
NyjK>, Nyfieira, 627a, 
0266 


Oafyaa, 041a 

Oaracta, 4856 
(hirt, 635a 
Oliang, 6356 
Oobiiui, 751a 
Odis, Odiaa, 4656, 
40Oa 


Odioin, 6386 
Oohan, 6356 
CEil do chat, 175a 
Oegli, 3(1 
Cdante, 343a 
Ogg, 9a 

Ogolim, Ognuli, 423a, 


Oiantana, 951a 
Ola, 636a, 823a 
Old Strait, 635/. 

Ole, 

Olbo de gato, gatto, 
1746 

Olio, 6366 
Oliphant, 343a 
Ona,011ah, Olio, 036a, 
6, 140» 

()niara,Ombmh,687 6, 
6486 

Ombrol, 9516 
Oinodaraiir, Omeod- 
war, 6:166, 637a 
Omlah, 6S7a 
Ommornmi, 6376 
thiira, Omroh, 6376, 
a, 18a 

Omum water, 6376 
OiKMir, 716 
Onbrulo, 9516 
Ondern, 4136 
Onor, Onoro, 422/., a, 
45/. 


Oojyno, 6376 
Oolank, Oolock, 9716 
Oolong, 909a 
Ool(X) Hallang, 
Oo)(M)haIlong, 6:i9u 
Oonari, 4136 
Oo)inji, 9586 
Oophih, Ooploe, 639(i, 
/. 

Oord, Oordh, Oorood, 
639/., 725a 
Oordoo, 6396, 417a 
Oorial, 6406 
OoHya, 640/. 

Oorlam, 8966 
Ourud, 6396 
Ooefar, 780a 
Ootaoamund, 6406 
0}ial, 640/. 

Opeou, 4216, 426a 
Ophiam, C^hyan, 
Opio, Opion, 
Opium, 6406, 041a, 
6, 042a 
Opfier, 426a 
Orafle, 878rt 
Oranoaya, Oitmoayo, 
0446, 045a, 208a 
Orang Barou, -Bara, 
39&, 6 

Orangoayo, 045a 
Orang Daedong, 4396 
Orange, 042a 
Orangkaya, Orang 
Kayo, 6446^5a 
Orang-lama, 3906 
Orang-otan, -otang, 
•outan, -outang, 
•utan, 6436, 644« 
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OrftnkAoa, Orankay, 
474d, «44fc 

Orda, Ordt^ Ordu, 
•liiizar, 640a, h 
Orenge, 643A 
Organ, 646a 
Organa, 4^ 

Onncay, 764a 
Oriugal, 708a 
Oriiw, C>risia, Onxa, 
6456, a, 816 
OrtneR, 646a 
OrmeRine, 6466 
Onnucho, OrmuR, 
Ormusi, 6466 ; Or 
muxino, 6466 
Omij, 116 

<JrobRlaug, Orobalou, 
63Ua I 

Onimliorroa, 6466 | 

Oronge, 6436 
Oronkoy, 645<i 
Orraca, Orracha, 3bn, 
367fl 

Orraknn, 346 
Orraqua, 366 
'06po6h, 8766 
Orta, Ortha, 635fl, 6 
Ortolan, 647a 
"Opii^ov, Orym, iwot 
764a I 

ORl»et, 96(ki 
Osfour, 780a 
Otta, Ottah, Otter, 

( )tto, Ottor,647a, 
Oude, Oudh, 64/6, 
4666 

Ouran-Outang, 0«* 
rang-outang,6446,a 

Ourdy, 6406 
Outcry, 648a 
Ouvidor, 6496 
Ovo, 41rt, 7946 
Overland, 6486 
Ovidoro, 6496 
Owl, 6496 
Oyut’o, 6476 
6886 


Pagan, 7366 
Pagarr, 652/» 

"ftgod, 6666, 657tt; 
Pagoda, Trae, 6626, 
6676 ; Pagode, Pa- 
godi, Pogodo, Pa- 
gudy, Pagotha, 
br46, 6.66a, 6, 657a, 
616./ 


Pacal, P»cauly,786a 
Paooa, 7346 
Pacem, 6826 
Pachamuria, 4oa 
Pachin, 6946 
Paoota, 7046 
Paddle, 6506 
Paddimar, 6876 
Paddy, Bird, Field, 
660a, 6 

Padenshawo, 60^ 

Padi bird, 6606 
Padre, -Souchong, ^ 
e61a, 909a ; Padn, 
Padrigi, Padry, 
6616, 688a 
Padshaw, 662a 
Paee-jam. 748o 
Pagar, 6626 


UIVI 

l^aguel, 1236 
Paguode, 6656 
Pahar, 730a 
Pahlavi, 6676 
Pahlawan, 6446 
Pahr, 730<t 
Pahzer, 91« 

Paibu, 1696, 682a 
l‘aick, 7486 
Paigu, 693-1 
Paik, 748// 

I*ailoo, 6586 
Painted Goods, 7l4tt 
pjijquo, 749a 
Paisah, 704a 
Paishcuflh, 7016 
Pajama, 748(t 
Paiar, Ola 
Palcotid, 7046 
Pal, 689a 
P/tlugil^a", 6n9a 
Palakijn, Palanikeen, 

661tt, 8516 

PalanqKire, 6626,708a 
palatickeo, Palan- 
chino, 6606, a 

Palangaimz. W26 
Palaugkyn, 661a 

Palang iK)8h, 6026 
Palanka, Palankeen, 
Palankin, Palan- 
kino, Palan/jneen, 
Palanciuiu, 659o, 
060u, 6, 6616 
Palapunt/i, 7386 
Palau, 711® 
Palavoram, 

Piilawit bandar, 33a 
Paloaoato, 7866 
Paloagar, 7186 
Palo Ale, Boer, 662a 
Pale bunzo, 7386 
Paleiacatta, 7366 

Palekee,Paleky,661o, 


owe 

Palempore, 862tt 
Palonkeen, Pe’'o“' 
quin, 661a, 660a 

PnJeiHjnts, 
piiuzen, 7386, 
Pali, 6026, 730a 


Palkoe,661a ; -Gjotv, 
664a, 365^/, 6696; 
Pilki, 6606; gharry, 
664a , , . 

Pallakee. Pallamkin, 
PallanKoe, Pallan- 
quin, 661a, 660a, 

Palleacatta, 7366 
Palleagaj, TlOa 
Pallela, 6606 
Pflli, 668a 


Pallingeny, 116a 
Pallinlrijn,6606 
Palmas, Cape das, 

665tt 

Palmeiras, Palmenaif, 
Palmeroe, Palmira, 
Palmiras tiape. Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point, Palmyras 
Point, 6646, 665a 
Pambou, 55a 
Pambro, Pamorin, 
Pamorine, 665a 
Pampano, 721a 
Pampolmoose, 

.m>>uHRO, 7216 
1‘amplilet, 1 amplee, 
Piimplet, 7216, a 
Pamroe, PdmH,6656,a 
Pan, Panan, Panant, 
6896, 849a 
Panch^ao, 6656 

Panchaeet, Panchait, 
740a, 7396 

Panchakir, 172a 
Panchanada, 7416 
Panchanga, 
chaflgam, C6.w) 
Panchaut, Pancha- 
yot, 740a, /396 

Pand^ram, 666a 
Pandarane, Pnndar- 
ani, Pandarany, 
666tt, 6, 667a, 640a 
pandaron,* Panda- 
rum, Pandarrum, 
666a, 6 

Pundaul, 6656, 666a 
Pandect, 741a 
Pandeiada, 668o 

Pandel, 6656 
Pandit, Pandito, 

7406, 741a 
Pandy, 6676 
Pang-ab, 742a 
Pungaia, Fangaio 
Paugara, 66oa 
Pang-ob, 742a 
Pangolin, 6686 
Pangiiogada, Pan- 1 
guay, Panguaye, 
668a 

Pan!, 6896 

Panica, Panical, 669a 
Patiiculo, 669a 
Panicar, 669a 
Panidarami^^667a ^ 
Panikar, Pamquai, 


Panthay, Panthi, 
6696 

Panwell, 670a 
Papadom, 726a 
Papaio, Papaio, g.- 

Paper, 725o 
Pappae, 671a 
Papua, 6716 
Paquin, 6946 
Par, 378a, 736a 
Para, 7296 

Para-beik, Parabyke, 
672tt, 6716 

Paradise, Bird of, 946 
Paramantri, 6446 
Paranghee, 672a , 

Parangi, Parangui, 
853a, 364a 
Parao, 733a 
Parash^war, Paraaha- 
wara, 7006, 701<? 
Paraya, 681a 
Parbutty, 672// 

Parcee, 6816 
Parcherry, 6836 
Pardai, Pardao, Par- 
dau, Pardaw, Par- 
doo, 6766 6726, 

677o, 6, 8986 
Paroa, 6796 
Faroe, 650a 
Paroiya, 6806 
Pareli, 67^ 
Paretcheri, 6836 
Pareya, 6796 

pargana, 6986 ^ 

Pam, 680tt ; Pan^» 

6786 lAnrack, 675a, 

681tt; Dog, 681a; 
Kite, 681o; Panar, 
680tt,681a;Panya, 

ODAL 



Puni-ab, 742a 
Paniangam, 6666 
Panji, 7676 
Paninad, 742/« 

Pankti, 743a 
Panoel, 6706 
Pansaree, 744o 
Panschaap, 742a 
Pantado,714a 
Pantare, Pantoron- 
gal, 666a 


Parrea, Parr^r, 
Parreyer, 

Parry, 6796, 680tt, 
681a, 180a 
Parsee, Pe™^! 

Mcy, 6816, 
Parsbiwar, 7006 
Parai, 682a 
Partab, 6736 
Partridge, 

996 rOrey, 3966 
Pam, 1216 
Parvoe, Parvu, 

682a, 6, 7876 
Parwanna, 7446 
Pasador, W26 
Pasban, 749tt 
Pasei, 6826, 8666 
Paai, 688a 
Pasteque, 6866 

Pataca, 6^ 

Patail, 686a 
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Patanmr. 687(i 
Ptttan, Pntarui. O86/1, 
74fi/. 

Patano, Patandor, 
7466, 747 m 
P atawa, 7476 
Patch. 68^ : Leaf, 
683/. 

Patcharee, 6836 
Patchaw. <>52/. 
Patchuruc, Put- 
cherrv, 683/. 
Patchouli, 68 :)/. 
Patchuk, 746(1 
Patoca, 684rt 
Pateci., Pat<.*coon, 
683(1 

Patei, 686ri 
Patoil, Pntcl. I'utcll, 
685/.. <Vsii, 

PaieHit. Putclloc, 
PaU'lK., 6*^7/-, 6%S.i 
Pa t« mure, ti87/. 
Patcuaw, 

Patciuc. 6H6/< 

Pator. 6.M/. 

Pater. 6JKI/. 

Pathl^n, 746/. 
Patiniur. 6 h7u 
P atna. 6 m 6 .v 
P atn) U(‘ir, 74t’ia 
Patola. PaUtlla, Pa 
U.I0. 686/. 

Patre. 662'* 

Patnjauk, 745/. 

Patta, 7(»8/i 
Puttak, 683 m 
P uttula, 6MV. 
Pattaniar, 087n 
I'attaii, 746/. 
PaitariAw, 6«6/. 
PaltiiU, 885/. 

Patta WiUA, 74?/* 
Pattvl, 6H6« 

PatUiMo, 687/. 
Patteniur 687/. 
Pattena, 686 /. 
Pattiinar, *lV2Ji 
Patxiah. HT.'ia 
Paual, Iblm 
Paucvi-niu. 6S/3ri 
Pau^il, 717/. 

Paul, (iSUa 
Pauliat, PauliatiQ, 

Paumphlet, 721a 
Paunch, 7:t8/. 

Paunch way, 688/., 
737« 

Pauaengi, 230a 
Pautahaw, 6&2// 
PauaeoTMir, D17a 
Pawl, 688/. 
PawBiD>orn% 666a 
Pawn, 68tlw, H9a ; 
HiXHMHe, 68M.; 
Pawne, 68fV/ 
Pawnee, 681//.; Kalla, 
Wh 

Paw Paw, 6716 

Pawm,85H6 

Pa7gtt,608a 


Pnyokc, 74S/. 
Payen-ghnut, 690a 
Payptnl, 6f»7(i 
Piyik. 749./ 
Payin-ghit, 690.i 
Puzuhar, 91 m 
P aziiud, 6586 
Pnzinii. 691rt 
Puacnii, 690/., 65S/. 
Puzae. 682/. 

I Pe\'n. 704.1 
I Poeca, 734(1 
I I’lnx-nlJ. <11*06 
i Pechu. 704.1 
I l*efo, mi' 

Pocu. 693.1, h 
P«('iii, 61kV.. 4Vi, 918/. 
Pe.leara, 691i/ 

PeiiiMihaw', 662/. 

J•(Mllr, <H*0/. 

PtwJm do t'.ihra. 84Srt 
pMiad;t, ♦i91/. j 

Poederc, 691a 1 

Peeiius 691a 
Pp«ia 1, Pootml, 692<(, 
691/. 

Poor. 692rt 
J*og(», 69.'i(i 
I Pop... 90*^. 

Popu, 693(1 ; ./ar, ; 

660/.. P(.n>.69H/. i 
Popd... Pof’uu, 614t(i, /' j 
Pchloxau, Pobhvkii. 
i 73 :a 

Poldvi. 6676. or.w. 

Pou tio kutio. 701/. 
Potpii. 69 :j/> 

Poik, 748/. 

PoiNach, 714/. 
PoiM'hcuiih, 701/. 

Poiiih khaiiua, 701/. 
Peifih.ir, TOeW. 

i*oi*ihwah, 702(1 

Peixu ( orra, 806u 
Pekor, 860/. 

Poking, 694(1 
Pek<H), 909.1 
Polaii. 711(1 
l^oheun, 61*4/., 289/. 
Pollacatj., 736/. 

Polo. 710/. 

Peionp, 364a 
Pciianp I^wvor, 69&a 
I'ondal, PcnJaul, 666/. 
Poiidct, 741(1 
Ponpiiin. Ponpuyn, 
Poripwin, Pon- 
Duck, 696/i, 

PeniaiKxi, 708a 
Pmiical, 669// 

Peniww. 69U 

Pentado, 71.3/. 

Peim, 696a, 2900 
Pei/ti. T£tb 
Poor. 692/. 

Pafie. 6985 
Pepfier, 6975 
Paquij, Paqnin, 694a 
PeroatUa, Poroolla, 
IWlia, 706a 
Pardaw, Pardo, 6768 


Pci^niie, Porpuniiiih, 
The Twenty -four, 
698/. 

Pen. 699a 

Pen 111. 536/. 1 

Per|»ot, PiTitctuanco, I 
Por]>cttmno. Per- { 
lictiiitv. 61*9.1, /. 
iVrnu, tJsO.1 j 

iVrHaliu, 691*/., 71a, ) 
2:.9/. I 

Ponkje, <>81/. 

iVruh.iuor, 7(.*0/. j 

Poruain, 682.1 1 

PerHjiiiiiion, 61*9/. i 
iVrlal., 676/. I 


Phouzdar, 358u, /., 

201*/. 

Phm, 72V. 

Phdl, 

Phulcatrry, 70:)<i 
Phiilchon, 722.. 
Phy/l 721*/. 
Pliyniiauiid. SOS/. 
Piiip, Piapp. 730... 
721*/. 

I'lal, 703.J 

1*1.10, am 

Puvjr. Piccur, 70')/. 
8.34(1 

Pice. 70:)/. 

Pico, 749/. 


Perundmii.'um, 700 »j I 
lVrx»ii«. *'7/. 

Pcroruiliu. Per i 
wituuu. 741/. ' 

Pwiinii, 7'-H*‘/ ' 

Penhudi. Pei*chft(H)h, 
714/. ! 

PoHhuw'ur, 

PiMtlu ul.z, 701 m j 
PonhciiMh, Peidikoxh, 
701.1, 191.1 I 

Pe.(bkhuiiii:>, Pciih [ 
kh.iua, Posh -kind j 
tii/il, 701/. I 

Peidiiiiir, 701. » 

PeHliim Pe«h»a, 
PiMthaah, 702 m 
P ocket. 701 m 
P«^H|U cria. 70(ki 
Potuniar. 6S7/> 
Petumh, 715.1 
iVtcndlix , 7</2ii 
Petta, PolUih, 702/. 
Pt»im. Pe-uno, 697u, 
0965 

Peti|dior, 61*2.1 
Pex'M. I'eviH/ii, 121/., 
t<>4.i 

Pex xe Serra, SOfia 
PliutiMyar, Phan- 
Moopur, Ph&nalgar, 
702/., 916(1 
Phaora, 358/. 

Pharma und, 3545 
Phaur, 786(/ 
Phemiantiol(/te, 915/. 
I'horriHliahr, WO/. 
I’burwanim, 7445 
iniilm, 354(1 
P'hineez, 091 a 
Phiranin, 353(i 
l^irinaund, 8545, 58a 
I'bujdar. 2165 
Pbonphl, Phongi, 
Pliongy, 7‘.5la, H915 
PtMxileberi, 7225 
PbfxilkanM, Pbool- 
kari. 7025. 708a 
f*br/oogy. 724a 
Phoraa, 755 
Phoorca, Phnona, 
}*houn»r, 703a 
Pbuedar, 2^ 

PboU, 708e 
f*b(madar Phouadar- 
dar, PhouMUrry. 


Piekahor, 73,'... 

Pico. Piioll. <>!*<►/ 

f*tC'ot/l, l*iL'otua, f'l 
eottiUl, 7<*1.' / 

;)2:j/.. .‘kM/M. 745' 
Piiole, Picott.i, Pi 
(Mttiih, 7'*4/ 
Pic.^ueduti, PicijUe 
dent, 70l*'i 
Pidor, 61*0/. 

I*idjun Kiipludi, 709. 
Pie, 70.'-. 

Pie. 74 V. 
l*io('ex , 1)33./ 

Pu«.«« (i.mmIm, 705 . 
Pierl., 724/. 
Piern»H(le('ol»rii. ''17'' 


l*i(M(l)tok, 747./' 
l*iiiH) Scrni, SO'XM 
Pipdnn, Pipdaiui, 
709(1 

ISpcHun KnpliHl), 

(09((, i;yv. 

Pipvoii, (IretMi. 39 .'(m 
l*ip Mticker, -Hlickiup, 
7l(5i. r09ri 
I^ptail, 710/. 

I*iko, 749(1 
Hkol, 690/. 

PiWf. Pilau. Pilaxx, 
IMlau, Pillaw. Pil 
loe, Pilow, 710/', 
71 la 

I'implo'noao, 721 5, 

Pinanp.Ptnanpe, / IIm 
Pinaou, 695(i 
]*iuajHN>, 708a 


ndura, l^ndaree, 
l*indaroh, l*in* 
darry, Wnderrah, 
713«, 7115, 7125 
no applai 713/., 26/) 
niniy, 096a 
nirapole, 718/» 
nnaoe, 6915 
ntado, Pintaduo, 
Pinthadu, 713_5, 


nun, wnw 

Hpiii. Ilpt*!. Wl.' 
Pti.iOh 
Pir^ 677a . 

Pira, 6925; ponjale, 





indkx. 
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PiHOchee, 

7H/s « 
riwiiii?, 711/' 
i*i8iu«het). 714b 
1'irtcttrwi, 700(1 
i’lHOish, i*i8hcash, 

l*iHhcu«h, 701(», b, 
*5.(W 

1‘isu. 

I'lRwi, 

J'lMftUUp. 


723(1 , Pur.jiihs, the. I 

324/; _ I 

I*oct_jjireo. 723(6 
Pwtion, 723'/ 

723(t, 322« 

I'lXil handy, I’ool- 
Ijiindy. 72.3/;, a 
I'cKjhp^hcc. 71*''' 

INkj!! 723'- 
I’oomiiuu *»*(.' 72 j(' 
72i<t 

l*tK)ritn.i, 724.- 
I'.ioihcab, Poorlieoa, 
IV)oruli. 724bj « 
I’cMllj Nautch, 724/;, 
<»( l/( 

I'm ih‘». 749/; 

P(.)nncM. l*u}.i-or-cak(‘, 

724/*. 72r«*(, 418(( 


Pitan. 7 17*( 


Ihuirah. Pitarrah, 

71.5'(, 60/) 

1 

I'l'/f. 701" 

1 

Plruis Placy 

. 717/. 1 

I'lnntaiii, 

Plantan, | 

Plantaiio, 

Plan 

tillio, 

Pliiiitcn, ' 


Pniu, Praw, 734a, 
7C.3/J 

Pniv , 72S/> 

Praja, 7J40a 
Prayilfia 729/* 
Propona, 69b/ 

Prcii, 733a 


Prosidoncy, 

' ,nt, 730/; 


Prosi- 

731/;; 


/., 717 _ _ 

> , 717-- ^ 

Platan, PlaOluas. < 10" 

1\h 1k.U, 740/*. 173/; 
P.Kl.ir, 7 17/*^ 334(6 
Podeshar, Ii72/; 

JVidilo. 740/' 

I'nilshaw, 652(( 
Pnedechory, 7226 
P(xjo, 7576^ 

Pucirlo, 7176 
Ptjmlu. 6556 
Pohnguo, 724(6 
PdbcKm, 723/^ 
P(iiM)ii-nut, 718a 
Pokernion', 7456 
Pulua, Poloaa, 718(6, ft 
Pdiopar, 7186 
Poler, Polmr, /186, (7 
Poiiout, 7366 
Puligar, 7186 Dog, 
7196 

Pollam, 7196 
Pollicat, 7366 
PoUcKjk-tiaug, 7206 
Polo, 7196 
P’o-lo-nin-He, 83a 
Polo-ye-kia, 7296 
Poionga, Polongo, 

42Ba „ 

Polumnum, 752a 
Polwar, 737a 
Polya, 7186 
Polygar, 719o 
Pomeri, 666a 
Pomfret, 721a 
Pommelo, 7216 
Pompbrot, 721a 
Poiupoleon, Vom' 
pone, 7216 
Ponooaud, Ponam, 
262a 

Ponany, 16oo 

Pondioheri, Pondi- 

Pongol, 72^ 

Ponae, 789a 

Ponay, Ponaway,6886 
Pont M CJharaa, 7^ 
Pooja, Poojah, 7226, 


I p. riiii, 72.' 
i iVii(.oliiin. 1 


•I lana. 


Pe- 


)| CCMUliU J ' 

Pdrfolaiuo. Porce- 
Ian, Porcelam*, 
porcollamo.Porcol* 
lana. I'on-cll/ine, 
P(irfiolvn, 72 .k(, 6. 
7266, 126 
I’orchi. 7276 

porc'ielotto, (2Ga 

P(.re, 3856, 736a 
I'orgo, 7266 
Poniuatt, ^25(t 
PorsoloU, 7256 
Porto Clraudo, 

([uina, 728(r 
Port!' loon, 746(j 
Porta Nova, <276 
portm, 727a 
Porto de Oale, 3606 , 
Novo, 7276 ; 1 *’ 
(luoiio, Pichono, 

7276, 728(1 
portollaii*^, 726a 
)‘o«htin, Postoen, 
Postin, 728(t 
potail, 6856 
Potan, 8a 
Potato, 8856 
Potehaugh, Potshaw, 

652a, 6, 8556 
Potfliock, 7456 
Pottab, 7286 
Pottato, 8856 
Poiiohong, 909a 

Pouiori, 723a 

Poulia, Pouliat, 7186, 
6926 

Pouran, 724a 

pouraobewer, 7626 

Poyal, Poyo, 703a 
Pra, 7286 
PraWi 7296 ^ 
p^at, 

??»r 

Prabu, 7836 

Prammoo, ooa 

pratip, 874a 


dent, 

Prickly-beat, 

-|;ear, 732;/ 

Prigan\, 69S/* 
I’nxadana, '^26(t 

r'r-iok 51 (' I 

Proe, 73.56 

Pr<mi Promo, Prone, 
73Ja. 7*126 

Provof*. Prow, 7336, a 
Prox, 51" 

I'uoc.a, 731" 

Puchio, ^ Pnclio, 
Puchok, 7456, n, 
1736 . 

Pucka, Packah, <->4" 
Puckalie, Puckiill, 
Puokttlly, Puckaul, 
Puckaulv, 7346 , 
.b(.*y!», 735" 

Pucker, 734(t ; picc, 
704(1 

puckero, Puckerow, 
735" 

Pucko7, 731x7 
I*uddichorry, 722a 
Ibidifetunoa, 


Pulwaun, 737a, 6686 
Pumniol-nose, Pum- 
pelinooH, Pumpel- 
inoH, Pumplomuse, 
PiiinpleuoBe, 7216, 
722a. 8176 
Piin, 737 6 

punch, 7376 ; -gbar, 
739a ; -house, 739a 
P’unchayoi, 7396 
Ibind, 7376 
Puiidal, 2216 
J’umlit, 7 lOa. 

Puiidull, 6656 
Pune, 697a 
Pun-ghurry, 3726 
Ibinjab, Punjaub, 

742/;, 741 (X 
Punjun , 708a, 45 
Punka, Punkah, 

Puiikaw, Pimker, 
743a, 6. 7426 
Punsaroo, 744*; 
Punahaw, 6526 
Ibinaoco, 6886 
Punt, 7406 
Punta di (Jallo, 3606 
Piinticborry, 7225 
Punto-dale, 3806 
Ibiran, Purina, 724a, 
8236 ^ 

Purb, Purba, Pur- 
lianean, 724a, 6, 

6866 

purcollain, 7266 


Piidi- purcollain, /-wi; 
■putan, 'Pudopa-l 
tana, Pudnpatan, , „ 744a 
'ran;, n 


7356, a 
Puduk, 279" 

Ibiggaroe, 736a 
Puggec, 736^(1 
Puggono, <3*^6 

Puggly, 7176 
PugW. 7356; -wola, 

Puggy, <38(/; 

»«!V37^ 

Puhur, 7516" ^ 

Puja,. ' 

Pujaba, the, 723a 
Puiari, 723(i 
Pukka, 7346 
Pul, 272a 

Pula, PulainnT,/ 38a, 

l>ulocat, handker- 
chief, 708a, 737a 
Puler, 718a 
Pulicat, 7366 ; hand- 
kerchief, 57a, 708tt, 

Pullao, 711n 
Pullicherry, 722a 
PuUie, 7186 
PulloVj 711a 
pulo Pinaou, 695a 
Fulton, Pultoon.^- 
tun, 73<a, 1626 
Pulu, 7206 

Pulwar, 787a > *** 


Purdesee, 7446 
purdoo, 7446 
Purga, Purgoo, 727a 
J’urop, 13a, 7246 
Purshaur, 7006 
>*urvo, Purv(XJ, 682/>, 

}*urwanna, 7446 
Punelen, 7266 
Putaeho, 6856 
Ihjtch, Putcha leaf, 
6836 ^ ^ , 

Putchock, Putohuck, 
7446,7456 
Puteah, 708a, 747a 
Putelan, Putelaon, 
746a 

Putelee, 688a 
Putiel, 2486 
Putlam, 746a 
Putnee, Putneeaar, 
Putney, 746a, 5 
Puttdn, Puttanian, 
7466, 747a 

Puttee, Putteedaree, 

PuttiwalB, 7476 
Putton keteWe, 7^ 
Puttully-nautob,7246 

pSttr»u%74»,2ao» 
Putwa, 7476 
Puxehaw, 1176 

_ 1 mMV. 
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Pyjamma, 748a, 707 
Pyk&r, 703ft 
Pyke, 748a 
Pyon, 096ft 
I^e, 736a 
Pys4chi, 714ft 
Pyse, 749ft 
Pylan, 747a 


QiudAlnz, 550(4 
Qhalif, 14/n 
Qualecnt, 148ft 
Quamboya, 150a 
Quamoclit, 749ft 
Quandreen, 155a 
Quantung, 158ft 
Quatre, 264ft 
Qaeda, Quedah, 
Qaedda, 750a, 6 
Queiziome, (^eix- 
ome, Qaeizume, 
485a, ft, 760ft 
Quelin, <^ely, 490a 
940ft 

Qaamoy, 750ft 
Quenche^, 280ft 
Queriz, 274ft 
Queahery, 288a 
^etery, 482/* 
Qnicheri, 476ft 
Qui-hi, 750ft 
Quil, 483a 

Quilline, 489ft 
(^Iloa, 751a 
QuUiee, 250ft 
(^ilon, 750/^ 

^ilon, 751a 
Qaincij, 616ft 
Quirpele, 753a 
Qaitaaole, Quit do 
Boleil, Quitta Boll, 
(^tteaol, 488a, ft 
Quizome, 486a 
(^oiha4, 750ft 
Quoquo, 229a, 378ft 
Qaorongoliz, 278a 
Qnybibe, 277a 
(^yluee, 751a 


Btaok, Buk, 86ft, 

446ft 

Raazpoot, 537a 
Babo del Elepbanto, 
84aa 


Raoan, Raoanner, 
Racaon, Baohan, 
84ft 

Baebebida, 755ft 
Baok, -apM. Backe* 
houae, Back-pniiob, 
87a, 7S0ft 

Badaree, 758a, 799ft 
Baee8j54a, 7776 
jRaifi^y, S25a 
Baffa-gurr’d, Bafn 
gar, 778a. ft 
Bagea,7^ 
Bappoua, 765ft 


Baggy, 753ft 
Kogia, 754ft 
liagy, 753ft 
Rahclar, Rahdari, 
753a 

Rahoty, 168a 
Rahth, 467a 
Bui, Kaiaw, 754a 
Raiglin, 708ft 
Raignolle, 760u, 
liaitiee, 772a 
Raitig, 708ft 
Rains, the, 753ft 
Rnia, 753ft 
Rii’ifl-ul-hadd, 769ft 
Haiyat, Raiyut, 777ft 
liuja, Rajah, 754a 
Rammundry, 754ft 
Raaan, Rakhaag, 34ft 
Raktika, 777a 
Kaoiadhan, 756a 
Bamasammy, 755ft, 
359a 

Bamboetan, Bam- 
bofltan, Bainbotan, 
Rambotang, Ram- 
biutin, 7b&i 
Rarodani, 756a 
Ramerin, 66.5(4 
Rameahwarain root, 
215ft 

Rumjanl, Rarnjunny, 
Rinijeni, 296/(, 774a 
Ramoosey, Kamoosy, 
756ft 

Ramo Samee, 755ft 
liauQfKwr, Ram pore, 
Chudd«r,824ft,218a | 
Rani -ram, 756ft 
Ramahello, 665a 
Raniuae, 719ft 
Ran, 774ft 
K4n4, Itanee, 757a 
Rangoon, 757a 
Ranjow, 757a 
Ranna, Rannie, 757a 
Ras el bad, 769ft 
lUa Kariahl, 769ft 
Kaaad, 776ft 
Basboute, 7566 
Raeeed, 767ft 
Roaelgat, 770a 
Ronbboot, Rashboote, 
lioflhbout, Raib- 
bQt, Kfuhpoot, 
7556. 583a 
Raaid, 757ft 
Rdsolhadd, RoMel- 
gat, 769ft, 770a 
Bat-bird, 757ft 
Rath, 866ft 
Rati, 777a 
Rati, 770a 
Rattan, 757ft 
Rattaree, 758ft 
Haiti, 777a 
Rattle, 770a 
Bantl, 772a 
Ravine-deer, 756a 
Ravjannee, 774a 
Raya. 764a 
Rayah, 777ft 


Raye, 758a 
Rayot, Rayetwar, 
777ft, 778a 
Raxul, Itaxct, 760a 
Razai, 772?. 

Razbut, 755a 
Razzia, 75841 
Reaper, 758a, 62a 
Ueius, 758a 
Recon, 34ft, 594ft 
Rod Cliffs, 758(1 ; 
-Dog, 758ft, 731ft; 
Hilij^ 768ft 
Room, 758(/ 
liegibuto, 755?. 
Regulation, -IVo- 
viuocM, 758?., 759a 
Regur, 759a 
Reh, 759ft 

Reiuol, 759ft, 172ft, 
604?. 

Roispoute, 755ft 
Kel-ganr, 365ft 
Itenny, 771ft 
lioriol, 760a 
Rosai, 772/. 

Resliout, iioxbuto, 
?55a, 444ft 
HcMthiro, 760a 
Resident, 761a 
Respond entiu, 761a 
liesHaidar, 761?. 
Ressala, 761?. 
RoHsaldar, Resaeldar, 
762a 

Rest-house, 762a 
Hosum, 762a 
Ket-gburry. 872ft 
liettee, 776ft 
Iteys buuto, 755a 
Keynol, 'Reynold, 
760a, 172ft 
Reyse, 754a 
Keyxol, 8^2ft, 760a 
Rezai, Re^, 772ft 
Rhadary, Kbadorage, 
763a 

Rbambudan, 756a 
Hhinoooroa, 762a, la 


Rhodes, 768a 
Rhomaeus, 768a 
Rhonoo, 86ft, 874a 
Rhotaoa, 762^ 

Riat, 777ft 
Kioe, 76^ 

Rickldiaw, 459ft 
Right-hand castes, 
171?^ 

Ris, 768ft 

Risaladdr, Biaalab- 
d4r, 76^ 

Risbihr, 700a 
Biasalla, 762a 
Rithl,Ritl, 770a, 864a 
Roc, 764a, 280a 
Rocalgate, 769ft 
Roooa, 767ft 
Rook-pigeon, 766a 
Roemaal, 769a 


Roger, 764ft 
Rome, 705a; 
River, 6186, 7( 


Rob. Rohilla, 767a 
766?. 

Rohttfs, 763rt 
Kolong, 767rt, 854(4 
itomall, 769(4 
Roman, 768?. 

Romany, 322ft 
Romi, 7^(/ 

Rondel, Rondell, 
771a, 770ft 
R(K)cka, 767ft 
Rook, 767ft 
Rooka, Kuoknloo, 
767ft 

Ttrsnu, 767?. 

Ro(jnial, Koomaul, 
769« 

Rooineo, 767?. 

Roopea, Roofieo, 
Rupia, Kopie, 776.1, 
897ft 

Rosalgat, Rosalgntc, 
769/., 453ft 
KoHamallm, 770u 
liose-apple, 770tt 

Roselle, 770a, 747ft 
R4JSO Mallows, 770.4 
Rosollar, 7624( 

Rota, Rotan, 757?' 
Rotas, 763a 
Rotola, Rottlo, Rot- 
tola, 770a 
Rotus, 7&3a 
Rouble, 773a 
Roul, ‘229ft 
Roumee, 769a 
Round, 770ft 
Roundel, 770ft ; -boy, 
771a 

Rounderj^770?. 
Itouneo, Rouni, 771?s 
772a 

Roupie, Roupy, 776./, 

Ro'us, 7716 
Routee, 688a 
Rouzindar, 9a 
Rovel, 770a 
Rowana, Rowannah, 


771ft, a 
lowoe, 7716 
townee, 7716 
lowtee, 772a, 689a 
loy, 772a 
loyal, 156a 
loza, 772a 
loeelgate, 769ft 
lozye, 7 W 886a 
lubbee, 772ft, 496a 
lubble. 778a 
lubby, Tf2b 
luble, 778a 
luooa, 7676^406, 473a 
iuffugnr, 778a 
iuhelah, 767a 
Hum, 778ft 
Ham, Rnma, 7686 
Ham&l, Rnmale, 
Rumall,769a 
Etume, Rami, Ru- 
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Rumna, 774a 
Humo, 7686 
Run, 774a 

Run a muck, amok, 
'2;2a 

Kundell, 771(i, 307n 
Runnia, 774« 

Runn, of ('utch, 7746 
Ruotoo, 772/t 
Ru^o, Uupia, 7746, 

UusHud, 7766 
Rut, Ituth, 7706, 
137rt, 3656 

Ruttee, Rutty, 7766, 
]606, 8076 

}{yot, 777(1 ; Ryot- 
wdri, Ryotwarry, 
778tt, 481(t 
Ryae, 77t4u 


Sab, 782^1 
8aha, 4556 
Haliaio, 77 Sn 
Hubandar, iriabandor, 
Hnlxiudor, 8166, 
817 m, 57tf ■ 
iSaliatz, 816a 
Siibayo, 7786. 8166 
Ku bond or, Sabindar, 
Hatiindour, 817a, 
8166 

Sabir, 789/1 
Sablo.ttah, 779a, 83a, 
414<i, 721a 
Habre, 789tf 
Suuar mambu, 887a 
Saocharon, Sacoba- 
rum, 8636 
Saokcloath, •cloth, 
861a, 6 

Baderaaa-Patam, 7796 
Sadr, 8626 

Badrampatam, Sad- 
rangapatam, Bad- 
ringapatnam, 779a 
Bafflowor, 7796, 2526, 
266f> 

Saffron, 780a' 
Saffar-pesha, Saggur 
Depeaaah, 7806 
Baghree, 8186 

7806 ; palm. 


Sagor, Bagore, 798a 
Bagow, 781o 
Bagri, 8186 
Sagu, 781a 
Baguer, Baguire, 
7816, 167a 
Bagum, 781a 
Sagur, Bogura, 7816 
Bagiriro, 781 tt 
B^,6ic{a 
Sahab, 782a 
BahansMt, Sahaa- 
krit, 7926 
Sahib, 7816 
Bahoukar, 8586 
Bahna, 2496, 2896 


Bahu, 616a 
Saiu, 2156 
Suilan, 182a 
Baimur, 211a, 505a 
St. DoavoH, 782m 
Saint Juhn’M Inland, 
Inlaudrt, 782a, 6, 
783fi 

St. 783/1 
Saio, 8586, 5546 
Suir, Sairjat, 801a 
Siiiva. 783 m 
S aiyid, 88G6 
Sai, 9106 
Sttkh, J>0G6 
S/ikhnr, H606 
Saklutun, 8616 
Sal, 7986 
Halii, 7836 
Saia, 7986 
SaljuiTii, 7836 
Salabud, 78/6 
Salac, 784// 

Balagram, Salagra- 
maii, 7856 
Salak, 78.36 
Salam, 7836 
Salaui{)ora, Balam- 
poro, Salamjjorij, 
/85a, 6626 

Balob, -misroe, 784a, 6 
Saloiu, 7846 
Salem, 7836 
Salemj^iore, Salom* 
poory, Salcmpoiiri, 
Salomiiury, 662«, 
7846, 785/t, 46, 708/i 
Salop, 784rt 
Salgruin, 7856 
Salif, 7846 
Baligroin, 785a 
Salkey, 854« 
Sallaliad, Ballabaud, 
786a 

Sallullo, Sullo, Salloo, 
819a, 8186 
Salmon, 807m 
Salmon-fish, 4146 
Salob, 7846 
Salom, 7836 
Saloo, 819a 
Saloop, 784/1 
Saloopaut, 7066 
Salootree, 786a 
Salop, 7846 
Salset, Salsete, Sal- 
sett, Salsetta, 7876, 
7866 

Sdlu, 819a 
Saluarl, 8336 
Salustree, Salntree, 
7866 

Salween,Salwen, 788a 
Sam, 8226 
Samadra, 8676 
Saman, Samanl, 8206 
Samano-Codom, 119a 
Samara, 8666 
Hamarl, Samarao, 
9776 

Samatra, Sftmatr&I, 
867a, 6 


Sambol, 809a 
Sanilioci, 789a 
Saiiilwiok, Sambouk, 
Samhonicu, Sam- 
bouq, 788 m, 6, 315a, 
448// 

Rambre, 7886 
Sambreel, 8516 
Sambu, 789a 
Bainbuchi, Sambuco, 
Hambuk, 7886 
Sambnr, 7886 
SamoHcrotan, 7626 
-Surog&s, 7826 
Samkln, 8366 
Sammy, -house, SS36 
Saniori, Bamorim, 
Samorin, Samory, 
9776, 978m 
Sampan, 789a 
Sampan, 46:W 
Siimpsoe, 7896 
Samac»>rtam, Sam- 
scrouttim, Ram- 
acnita, 7926, 793a 
Samsbcw, Satnshoe, 
Samshoo, Siimshu, 
7896, 366 

Samskrda, Samskret,* 
793/1 

Samsu, 7896 
S/imuri, 273a 
Sanam, 349// 

Sanashy, Saunase, 

872// 

Sancianns, 783a 
Sandabfir, 379a, 8376 
Sandal, Sandalo, 

Sandalwood, 7896, 
790tt 

Sanderio wood, 870a 
Sanders, 7896 
Sandery, 8696 
Sandio, 7896 
Sandoway, 7906 
Sanf, 1836, 456a 
Sanga, 8706 
Sangav'a, 7916 
Sangah, 8706 
Sangarie, 4506, 408a 
Sangons, San Gio* 
vanni, 7826 
Sangtarab, 643a. 
^nguega, 7916 
Sanguicel, 791a, 362a 
Sanguicer, Sanguiseo, 
Sanguiseu, Sangu> 
seer, 7916, 792a 
Sauiade, SaniaBi,872a 
Sanjali, 7956 
Banj&n, 8756, 7826 
Sannase, 872a 
Banno, 7066 
Bannyisa, SannyfEal, 
B7ia 

San Paolo, 688a 
^nacreet, Sanscript, 
Sansoroot, San- 
skrit, SanskritM, 
793a, 792o 
Santal, 790a 
Santry, 870a 


Sanyasy, 

Saothon, 9096 
Sapaku, 794a 
Sapan, SapSo, 7946 
Sapec, Sapeca, Sa- 
t^que, Bt^oku, 
^^con, 794a, 

Sapon,’7946 
Saponin, 4516 
Sapuon, 794a 
Sap[)un, 794a, 6, 1186 
Sapiierselaar, 8406 
Snppica, 7936 
Sappon, 7946 
Zapifiapa, 833a, b 
Saral/ogoi, Sarabogy, 
7956, a 

Bnrabiiiu, 8336 
Sorafo, 832a 
Baraglia, Baraf, Sa- 
raius, 812a, 6 
Bnramnura, 785a 
Sarnndlb, Sarandip, 
1016, 182a 

Barang, Saranghi, 
813a 


San-yns^, 

S72a 


Bar^pordah, 877a 
Saraphi, 974& 

Saras, 1946 
Barawil, 8386 
Sarbacane, Sarba- 
tane, 795a, 7816 
Sarbet, 826a 
Sarlioji, 795a 
Bardar,Sardare, 6416, 
811a 

Saree, Barijn, 7956 
Baringam, o776 
Samau, 7956 
Sarong; 796a, 138a 
SaroB, ^9a, ^96 
Barr4f, 8S2a 
Sarray, 812a 
Saras, 289a 
Sary, 8126 
Sasim,’ 8426 
Bassergate, 7086 
Bastracundee, 7066 
Sastrangdl, 8236 
Satagaro, Satagan, 
7^ 4186 
Bataldur, 878a 
Batbhai, 814a 
Satg4nw, S^tg^n, 
7966, 7970 
Bati, 1896 
Sail, 8796, 882a 
Satigam, 7966 
Batin, 797a 
Satlada, Batlader, 
Satlaj, Satldt, 878a 
Satrap, 7976 
Satsuma, 798a 
Sattea,881a 
Satya WatL 8806 
Saualaooa, 8446 
Sauoem Sanoem, 420a 
Baudano, 865a 
Saugor, Island, 798a 
Sa^-wood, 798a 
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Sttuntiora, 

Saurry, 79Uf< 

Savaiu, 779ti, 

Snvash, 

Siivay(», 

Sa^’els 11 4A 
Savcudroop. Savendj 
I>riK)p, hl4/* I 

Sawakiii, 

Niiwitlak, Ml^ 

Sii«arl Canifl, 87»Sii 
Siiwarn, NrAf 
Siiw'ni\, 8S3// 

Sjiva, 

Saver. Sayr. 

SOOfi 

SlHiHulur, 840/i I 

iScarlel, bOlA, .‘'♦•1 m 
S cara^o. Srai ajrer, 
Scavin'cvtur, Sea i 
Tatriuiii..Nra\enfrcr, ! 
Kaiwiifc'iM lur, ' 

1., 80:Vi. SOU, 3-H>i 
KcWl, 4.'l^M 
Schai, 82:^1 

Schakar, S»i-l/( 

Schai, >24 ^ 

Schalulii. 7^'W' 
.Schalfnihrfiii. IPW 
Sclxamnn, 820/i | 

Schtiik Ikindar, S16 /j j 
Hchuithnii, h\si, , 
Schvkal, 4-44/1 ; 

Schorc’phi, 974// ; 

Hchiuh, Sc'hiito, 62iia, { 

Schiniz. 829// i 

SebtU;, 2C12/I 1 

Setai, fe2:V« i 

Scial, 824/1 ' 

Scuitii, 82^1^1 ! 

Sevitnuthora, 867a j 

Sciddec. 812/; ! 

Sciffla, 829a I 

Hcimdy. Sii7h i 

KcimcU^r, SciinitAr, 

mf> 1 

Scimlu.Sciudy, 837a»// 
BciM. HH.V; 

Kcriuttno, Scrivan, 
Henvano, 8(Ma, 
lOS^t, 310// 

Scyrriotar, Scymitar, 

mh, a 

Sea<0(ickleii, 270/; ; 

•cfiorjanut, 2!11A 
Keaounny, ^/;, HMfi 
Seapiab, StiaiMjy, 
Soapy, 810a, S00l> 
Boar, oM/; 

Seat, 813/i 
Soaw, 82rM 
BebuJidee, Bobundy, 
805/;, a 

H($obenee, H^'hoyloa, 
815a 

Bocunni, 805a 
Keddee, 806/; 

Hedoo, Bedoe, 790ft 
Heebar, 827a 
HMdy, 806a, 470a 
SMk, Seekh, 886a 


Seuk iuan, S3;»ft 
Sookul-putty, 809«» 
Socnnil, S07it 
.Soor, H07n 

Sticrijjiiid, Soerliotti, 
Scorlmnd. 70‘'/). * 
94;^» i 

StM;rli*<h. SOSa, 721(i 
Soerky, M2a 
Soerpaw, >0?'/.. 4.S2/. ! 
Soorsiiaad, 7^>‘*/' I 
Seersucker, 7i*''/' ' 

St*etu!i>utl\. S»P#i I 

Sfik.>c>kh, ‘'.■1G/<,S-{«V. 
Sedan. 1 ‘'2/f 
Seir hall, ‘'0^/., .^95/1 
Sei'ia, 78!»<i 
Sfj-t:arr\. :{0.V* 

.Sokar. >’60/. 

Sela. sn*f> 

SL■lc^Jre^. l‘'0ft I 

Sell up. *'lh/. 

Sclland, l‘‘2/r 
Seiiianc, H2lrt j 

Seliiliall, KOPa 
Seinlnik, 7sS/> 
tScnieaiio, Sciiiian. 

Semmiic, Seim 
anna, Scnn;aiii , , 
821a ' 

Sumpitnn. p.S.V. 
liT^MiXXa, 211a 1 

SenaHHj , >72/; 
S4*ii^ftereh, Soiuf- I 
ternih, >70/;, H71rt j 
.S>riiorMun'luint.222// | 
.Semwir, lS7rt 
Sopab Salar, HJOft | 
Se}iaya, 910tt 

S4'|Kjy. WKvi J 

Soi|imi, 193/; 

Sor. ho;/; ! 

Soraftin, 971ft 
Serai, 611/; 

Soriiii^, 812// 

Scr-HiHth, HOHft 
Somphini, Sumpbiii, 
974a, 813a 
Seru»H, 249a, 289// 
Serauoe, H]2/; 

Hon.-aw:, Sorchia, 31ft, 
43Ha 

Korendeeii, Herutidlb, 
Herondiva, 182ft, 
813a, IHlft 
Horian, 886/; 
Korin^npatani, 818a 
Horirijam, 877ft 
Koriuiu, 289a 
Keria. 842u 
Heriihtadar. 826ft 
Serof, 832/; 

Herpaw, 808ft 
Herfiont'H-atune, 848a 
Heriwyeb, 8]Sa. 484a 
Heriaiir. 808/;, 038ft 
Horraglio, 811/; 
Herrapunbdi, 677a 
Herray, 612r< 

Berre, 808a 
HoiTilMiir. 829ft 
^rrietadar, 820ft 


Sorwan. Gs9a, 877ft 
Sorye. .SI 1ft 
Set, 81:9; 

Setewnle, 979/; 

Seth. 8l3/;_ 

Set lope. 87 Sm 
S ett, M3/., ISPft 
Settlumenl. •*'13/; 
Settren. 182/; 

Seiiiiii. 797/' 

Seiweth. 9>0/; 

.Seat»'>. .829a 
Seven lJr*;lhers. 814//. 
l‘j4riHlH>, 8l j/i , 

sisicFb. M le ♦i07/< 

Sr\eriidr«K»j;, *'1 !•/ 
Se^.-ilu-k, Sewalik, 
.•'If*/. 

St‘w !l^^ . 85S/ 
.SfXchelle, Islaiuli/, 

SI \h 

.Si \ /Ira. 8.'»3ft 
Se_\jan, 7^2/< 

Se/.a«'iil, .S94/I 
Sha. .8ll»a 
Sliiuii, 798/> 

Shaan, >2.3// 
.Shahaii/lcr, Sha- | 
Iian<ler. 187'/. 615*/ j 
ShalNi«th, 81 Oil 
Shahuitder, 

127(4 

Shiiekelay, 217a i 
Shadd.K k. M7ft. 721/* i 
Bhoilo, HlVi 
Shad.H k, 817/' ! 

BhapriHin, SIKm i 
Shall latndar, Shah- 1 
bunder, Sl/lft, 817a ! 
SlmlHH>,Klknhe> .1144(4, 

3*49/; 

Shah (»4»oat, S:ibi 
Shuhr-i luio, Slmher- 
iil Nawi, 796a, 914(4, 

867// 

Hluiii. 216(4 
Shaikh, 69:9;, 82:»ft 
Shaitan, HI 8ft 
Sludvile, 783(4 
Slutkal, 4-44(4 
Shaki, 442a 

HhalUft, 70.S/; 

Hhaleo, 818/;, 183a 
BImieoat, 183u 
Hlialgnunn, 785ft 
Hbalio, 819ft 
Hh&Jiy&t, 183tt, 819a, 
8^1 

Bbaino, 818ft 
BbalwAr, 83^1/; 
IlhillyAi, 183a 
,'Hliam. 828a 
Hhama, 819ft 
Kbaman. Bbamaninn, 
K20a, 119a 
Bbarobogue 820ft 
Bhaineanah, Bha* 


Bbamiawiiia. Bhatn* 
goi^, Bhampoo, 

ShaiiMheer, 804ft 


Sham yana, Bhamy • 
unah, 821(4 
Khan, 821 ft, 504a 
.ShanalHipa, .820/; 
Shatiurcaah. 193ft 
Sb/iiilNif, ShantiolT, 
82.3ft, (( 

KbaiiUipuc, Shan- 
lK»pue, 820/; 
Shandeniaper, l lllft. 
is4ft 

Shank. ISIft 
ShaiiM'nt. ry.la 
Sharab, .82ti'i 
Slmrevary. H3:i/i 
Slumhina. 7»*Sa 
Shastah. Sha><ter, 

.H'/;/.. ik;:wi 
Shawiroe. 824/1 
Shut^iludr, 87S( 
Shatree. .389/; 

.Shat sh;k.tht). 787ii 
Shiiiil. >24/. 

Shaa liaiidmir, Shaw 
biiiiiier, 817a, tllHl/' 
Shaal, 82-1(1 ; (buit 
/vtid ; .Shawtiol. 
824(1 

Sh/(y. 389ft 
Shtuili-niaul, H2.''»ft 
Shelmnder, 816a 
Shwarry, 827ft 
Shtteah, 82*1// 

Shewk, 82710 
Shitelay. 819ft 
Sheer niahl, Shetr. 

niiinl, 825/., 51a 
Sheet nltU»atie, 809(/ 
Sheoiit, 825ft 

Hheher-al-Nawi, 7lH)i' 

shM'k, m*i> 

Sheik, HlWft 
Sheikh. 825/;, OOSa 
Hhokar, 827A ; She 
karry, 827ft 
Hhekho. 828/; 

Bbola. Hhelah, 819a, /■ 
Bhell, 8240 
Bholla, 818/; 

Bhoraah, Bhoraa, 829ft 
Kborliot, 825ft 
Hboroof, 826ft, 170a 
Bhorophono, 975a 
Bheriff, 832o 
Bberintadar, B26ft 
Bhorvaraya, 8266 
Rheiil, 211(1 
HhoTaniy HilU, 826ft 
Bhewaffo, 803ft 
Bbowalio, 646a 
Bbeyali, 8716 
Sbeybar, 820a 
Bheykb, 825ft 
Bhia, 6246 
Bhian, 834ft 
Bhibar, Bhibbar, 
827(1, 560a 
Shiokar, 8275 
Shiokol-ffktir, 8855 
Bhigala, 828ft 

”sra„w 
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Sieng, 


Shikar, 827 <» ; Shi' Si«m, Bien, 
koreo, 827A ; Shi- 822fc, 831a 
kar-irah, 828a; Siliula, 18U 
Shikari, 828a i Siko,Sihk, Sikh, 836a, 

Shikh«') 828</ ' 83.^/^ 

'shihn. ’shihnjrh, 847a | Sikka, Hikknh, SS^a 

Shillfi, I Siklutiin, 861'- _ 

Shiniittarashan, 11‘7'. | Sikun lor si:ni8rf.8//a 

SliHilKiftm, Shinlrtjon, 1 SiWn, 

ShinV'in, 828/» ; Silhont, WMl/* 

Shuikiila, Shuikiih, , SiIoImm, 180/- 
Slunkli, H21*a, 82h/> I Sihnc. 847o 

ShinKura, 2(na i Sillp-it, Wti'. 

ShintJiu, Hhiiitod, ! Silladiir, Silluhdar, 


63a, 


82i</-. a 
Sliini^ 829/- 
Shireclihaf, Slnfiii' 
1m f. 

^hir^y, 220/- 
SliHhiiTU, SlUki, S12«j 
Shishu-inahiil, Shinli 
inuhiill. 8:W>i 
Shitan. ‘'18/» 


WG/-, (Ula 

I Sillnh jHT'h, 

' Mil in, 182'( 
siilii|Kwh, 
i Sillt‘‘i.ir, S3*»/' 

' Silinatr<H)r. 836/; 

: Sii..u, lS2/> 


1 Sill -ft, 

iw,. I > I 1 

ShiJaldiirrtir, SUV' -m .. i, 


nniMiHiHrriif, 

Sh<»o, of (ioUl, SilOfj ; 

llttwor, 8U0/< , 

H.'na 

Shftke, 83la 

Sh-.lu, Mll.t 
SliiK), (told, SU0'< 

SluHK’ka, S3U. , ’"M-- 

Shotihlarry, 831/-, i Sinuc, 

t’lSS/f Sinaiwo, SinivM*y , 8< J> 


Sinikin. SUii/i 
Sinmiul, Siinnl, 807« 
2lla 

Sin, ir.r*a : -M.oain, 

Sinahufa, Sinalalff^, 
Sinai *afo, Sina- 
liaph. S2 :Vn a. 12'. 


SliiKitcr-Howur, 

-Hiiwar, 8f)7fi 
Shoukh, Shou«i, 83la 
Shoyii, 8,^9a 
Shraul), 83lf* 

Shreif, 82G/J 
Shrold., 83lfr 
Shroff, Shroffage, 

mb 

Shrub, 82t(/i, 832// 
Shudder, 2l7/> 
Hhuddery, 482/i, Sf/S/) 
Shukha, 831// 
Shulwaurs, 882/>,707// 
Shurbat, 826a 
Shuta Sanwar, Shutur 
Sowar. Suwor, 
8.^»8tt. 857/* 

Shwd Dagon, 291// 
Shyrash, 8296 
SiagoiR, SSla 
Siam, 8886, 8626 
Siamback, I86a 
Sinmotra, 807a 
Sian, SiOo, 8346, 796a 
Si-H-yoo-tha-ya, 
Sibbendy, 805/> 

8766 

Sica, Sicca, 886a, 
8346, 78//, 776/* 
Sicchaae, 816 
Siokman, 8866 
Sioktenoy, 7086 
Bicieegur, 8^ 
Sioqiie, 886a 

SiddM, Siddy, Sidhi, 
8066 

SieladSba, Sialadiba, 
176a,1816, 1846,647a 


Sinca|*orc,Sinca|»ura, 

Sinon|»iirc, 839tt. 
840a 

Sind, Sinda, 83/ a, 
4,36/. 4r*36 

Sindabfir, Hindabiiro, 
Sindabun, 8,b 6, 
8;i8a, 379a, 8286 
Sindtiu, 7826, 211a 
Sindal»ur, 838tt 
Sindc, 8376 
Sindhoe, 8066 
Suido, Sindu, Sindy, 
3-206, 8376 
Singaloao, 8386 ^ 
Singrtl‘0®'^- Singa 
p(,ro, Singapura, 
840a, 8396 

Singara, Singemh, 
Siiighora, 840ti, 

SiuguvH, 829tt 
Siiii, 'Simy, Simyn, 
19R<i. 

Sin Kaiau, 6316 
Sinkaldip, 182a 
Sinnaaao, 8726 
Sintemu, 201a 
Sinto, 8intoo,8296,a 

Sion, 8346 

“CsWi r 

Sipah-Salaw, Sipib 
Sipahaelor, 
8406.669tt 
Bipai, 8106^,^^ 
Sipasalftr, 6126 
Bipoy, 8106 
Si^ 886a 


Sirash, 8296 
Sircar, 8406, 

856/i 

, Sirdar, 8416. -bearer, 
beohrah, 8116, 78a; 
Sirduur, 8416 
Sirdrurs, 8416 
Siriaii, 886/i 
Siring, 8296 
Sirkar, Slid, 2226 
Sirky. 8416, 877a 
SirjM-.M h, 813a 
Sirr.ikee, 842/^ 

Si»Tis, 812// 

S-see, 

SlS‘«<)o, ^>12/1 
Sital-paitl, 809u 
Sitti. llKki 
Sitting up, 84*26 
Sittriiigee, Sittringy, 

1 84:ia 

Sitty, 190a 
Sitiirngec, 843a 
Sivillik, Siwiilik, Si- 
walikh, 84.^6, 84;3a, 
844tt 

Si -yo-ihi-ya, 4e4)a 
Suie-da, 494a ^ 
Sjuharnouw, 79t)a 
Sjahbandar, 817a 
Sjoppera, 220a 
Skcon, 84Ga 
Slum, 4396, 440a 
Slave, 84f)a 
Sling, 84G6 
Slijipct, 8366 
Sloth, 8476 
Snake-stone, 84/ 6,76, 
21a, 906 
Sneaker, 819a 
Snow rupee. 

Siwcie, Soajes, 8546 
Si>ay, 7786 
Soco, 8046 
Sodugar, 8f)7a 
Sod(->e, 7906 
SofrUa, 8496 
Soffi, Soti, 8556 
Sogwan, 9116 i 

Sohali, 883a 
Sola, 8.506 

Soliimandnlain, ioln 

Solar, fef>06; topee, 

Solda, Soklan, 
daybSf Soldanus, 

865a 

Solgramma, 7856 
Soliolum, Solinum, 
9516 

Solmandala, Solmon- 
dul, Bolmundul, 

85a, 258rt 

gumana - Kotamo, 


80S, Sombay, 861a 

Sombw, WI*,! •’“I"' 
breiro, Boy de- 
86 I 0 , *. 

Sombrero, Chan- 
nel, bMo. 
Sombroyro, Bome- 


rera, 952a, 8616, 

852a 

Sonima Cuddom, 
Souimonu ■ Codom, 

3666, 729a 

Sonahparinda, Bona- 
puranta 852a, 6 
Sonant, 7756 
Sonda, 869a 
Sonni, 871a 
Sonthal, Sonthur, 

S526. 853// ^ 

Soobuilar, 856a 
Soobah, 8.56/» 

So«»der, Soodra, 853tt 
Soofue, y.'tfia 
Soojeo, 8536 
Sooju, 859// 

Stx>]V, 8536 

Sooklaat, Sooklat, 

8616, 862/1 
Soondorbund, BTOc 
^ goouiioo, 871a 
Snontaar, 853tt 
Soontani, 643a, 870/' 
Sooiiara, 8736 
Soopario, 6896 
SiKirky, 8.51a 
ScKinna, 854a 
Soorsack, 8r)7a 
S(«)‘<ey, Soosie, 855tt, 
8546, 7086 
Sootalootu, 2216 
Sopara, 8736 ^ 

Snphi, SophiUH, 
Sophy, 855tt 
Sorath, 876a 
Sorbet, 826a 
Soret, Soroth, 8766, a 
Sornau, 7956 
Soirabula, 8336 
Sorroy, 8126 
Soiialec, 8446 
Souba, 856a ; Souba- 
dar, 8.566 ; Soubah, 
8.566 ; Soubohdar, 
8566 

Soucan, 8046 
goucar, 77 1 6 , 8086 
Souchong, 9096 
goudagur, 857a 
Soudan, Soudanc, 
865a 

Soudra, 8536 
Sou-lo- tch’a, 8766 

Sou-nien-t nla, oo/o 

Soairdpa, SoihTtrapo, 
3 ou 0 clp, 873a 
SourfLchtra, 8766 
gouray, 8126 
Soure, 874a 
gourot, 8756 
Sour Buck, Soursop, 

8576, a 
gouy, 859a 
Sowar, 

Shooter, 8576 
Sowarree, „ Sowart, 
gowary, 868a, 719a 
Sowcar, 868a 
Boy, 8686 
Siichi, Spahee, 
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8|tahi, S|iahiz, 
sjtbiu, Spio, 811a 
Spin, 6r>9a 
Sponge Cake, 859a 
Spotted -I>oer, Dearo, 
859a 


S(]U0ezo, 859/» 
Htango, Stiitik, 899a 
Station, 85ft/i 
Stevedore, 859/» 
Stick-insect, 8596 ; 

-lac, WHki 
Stink-wocHl, 860i 
Stree<Jhana. 860a 
Streight'^ of Govoma- 
dore, 891 rt 

Stridhun, Stridbana, 

860ci 

Stupa, 8»J0a 
SiiiOcin, 860a 
Sually, Sualjrbar, 

SoMui, 863/i 
Subadar, 8566 
Sabah, 856a 
Hnbahdar, 8566 
HuUnf, 

Snbidar, 8566 
Sublonj, Subnom, 
7086 

Snoar, Succare, 863a, 
864a 

Huccatuon, 7086 
Bnckat, 861a 
Sucker- Buckor, 8606 
Socket, 8606 
Buckette, 175a 
8ocl4t, 861a 
Bodden Death, 882a 
Boddor, 802a; Adaw- 



Court, 862a; Sta- 
tion, 6626 
Sodk&wftn, 2086 
Budning Puttan,7796 
Haf&lah.Huf&rah,8736 
Sufeena, 8626 
Soffavoan, Soffoe, 
856a, 8656 
Bnffola, 8506 
Btiffjr, Sufi, 8556, a 
Sugar, 8626 ; Candie, 
^ndy, l56a ; 
Soger, candy, 8646 
Buji, 854a, 


BQk. 214a 
SmUcinglr, 8046 
BuklatrM2a 
Bukor, 8006 
Bokte, 861a 
9011, 7526 
l^lia, 207a 
Buldari, 8816 
Bulky, 854a 
Bollah, 8196 


Saltan, 8646 
Sumatra, 8656 
Bumbrero, 8516 
Bum jao, 868a 


Su-moD-ta-la, 867a 
Sunimorhead, 851a, 6 
Summiniaua, 821a 
S^moIt^^ Sumotra, 
867a, 8666 

Sum|)itan, 868a, 7816, 

Suwuthra, Sumatra, 
867a, 8666 
Sun, 671a 
Siinif]iurHnta, 852a 
SunbCik, 788a 
Sunda, Sunda CalajMi, 
868r(, 869a 

Sundiirbaiis, Sunder- 
bundH, Kundm- 
bund, 870a, 6, 869(i 
Sungar, Sungha, 8706 
Kungtara, 8706 
Sunn, 871a 
Siinnoe, Sunni, 871a, 
6, 82701 
Sunnud, 8716 
Sunny, 871a 
Sunny BaVio, 42/i 
Hdntaruh, 643a, 871a 
Sunyltiee, Sunyomc, 
8/l6, 8726 
Suiitfra, 8726 
Suparij, 6896 
Kufiera, 878a, 895/> 
Supervuior, 5a, 2356 
Supparaka, 878a 
Bujipya, 8096 
Supreme (k»urt, 8786 
Bum, 874a, 866 
BuFanee, Surihl,8126, 
882a 


ZiyMurrpijr^, 8746 
Burnt, 874a 
Biirath, 876a 
Sumy, 812a 
Sure, 874a 

Burkundi^ 876/(, 8416 
Burma, 864a 
Bumaaa, 8786 



Burp&mka, 878a 
BurfKKMe, 877a, 1956 
Burrapurda, 87/a 
Snirat, 8756 
Burrinjaum, 8776 ; 

Burrinjaumee 

Omm, 8776 
Burrow, 8776 
Borroy. 812a 
Sunaok, Bunak, 


857a, 6 

Surwaun. 8776 
Sorwar, B576 
Bury, 874a, 789a 
Burn, 855a 
Sutee. 8826, 883a 
Satiate, Butlej, 8776, 
878a 

Juttee, 8786 
Suunedk, 8576 
Bnwar, 8576 ; Buwar- 
ree, 858a 
_jMii,7e86 
Bwalloe, 888a 


Swallow, B83a, 6 
Swally, Hole, Marino, 
KundH, 883a 
Swamoo-houjK), 884a; 
SwamI, Swnmme, 
884a.882f;;Swamy,- 
fanuHo, jewelry, m- 
gfxiu, 883a, ma 
Swnngy, 96»rt 
Swatch, 884n 
Sweet Ajiplc, 8846 ; 
Oleander, 8846; 
Potato, 8846; 
SweetMofi. 8576 
Svngurth, Svah-gUHh, 
’H31a 

Syam, Syfto, 83-16 
Syc. 83<ki 
Syce, 8856 
Sycee, 88tiA 
Svddy, 8066 
Svor, 8006 
Sykary, 8276 
Syke, 83t5« 
Syklatnun, 8616 
Symbol, 807a 
Syncapuranue, 8396 
Sypae, 8096 
Symng, 813a 
Hyraa, 886a, 289a 
Byre, 7m 

Bynum, Syrian, 886a 
Syrioum, 4526 
Syud, 686/« 


Tualima, 893a 
Taaluc, 884a 
Tabaooa, Tabaooo, 
Tal)ako,925a, 9246, 
9266 

Tabaabeer, Tabftehlr, 
TaUxer, Tabejuir, 
Talaixir, 887a, 6, 
546, 868a 
Tabby, 8876 
Taliie-ahade, 818a 
Taboot, 8876 
Taoavi, 940ff 
Tack, 8976 
Taok-mvan, 8876 
Taoourou, 915a 
Tacqiie, 698a 
Taot-mvam 888a 
Taddy,Taaee, Tadic, 
92^, 6 

Tael, Taey, 688a, 
155a, 6906 

Taffati^ela, TkflEaty, 
46, 7086 


Tagadgeer, 884a 
T^e/S^ 
Tab-Qha^ 947a 
Taboeeldar, Tkhtil- 
dar, 8886. 880a 
TWe, 688a, 156a 
Talkhaua, 947a 


lUle, 6886 
TUlingu, 0186 
Tailor-bltd, 860a 
Talnaook, 7086 


Toir, 012a 
Tair 9506 

Taj, Mehulo, 889a, 6 
I'lSkii, 9406 
Takdvi, Mia 
Takht re van, 88Sfr 
Tnkwiul, 947a 
Tal, 8926 
Tala, 927a 
'J'nlacimanni, 8936 
TalagreiMM, 891t> 
Taltting, 8896 
Tulang, Talani, 9126 
Tu1h|>oi, TalaiHiin, 
TaliijKiy, 891 H. 
8906, tkW6, 724o 
Taluvui, 292/. 

Tale, Taleo, TjiIi, 
8lr2rt, 8916 
Taliar, 892a 
Talion, 8906 
Talmga, Taliugha, 
913a < 


Tali|)oi, 891a 
TaliiKit, 892/i, 140a 
I'aliaman, TaliHmaiii, 
7'uliamiiimi, 893.?, 6 
Talma, S92a 
Taliyamar, 894a 
Talkiat, 941a 
Tullai)oy, 891a 
Tallecii, 4976 
Talliar, Talliari, 8926 
Tallica, 894a 
Tallijtot, 893a, 77lu 
Tallopin, 8916 
7'alman, 894a 
Talook, Talookdur, 
894a, 6 
Tali>et, 8926 
Talpooy, 891a 
Tam, 2946 
Tam,9S0a 
Tamachar, 9416 
Tamalaiiatm, 544a 
Tamarai, TUmarani, 


Tamarind, 8946 ; 

Fijih, 895a, 806a 
Tamar • al • Hindi, 
Tamarlnde, Tama- 
rind], 8946. 695a 
Tamao^ 04ia 
Tambdkti. 0266 
Tambanoi^ 0296 
Tambemuee, Tun- 
bimine, 8056 
Tamboli, Tkmbul, 
014a, M2a 
Tamerlm, 806a 
Tarngua, 8076 
Tamil, 8266, 5806 
TimpMewe, Tampa- 
deeva, 8K^ 6 
Tamrallpti, M16 
Tamtam, OM 
Tana. 806a 
TW 8056. 2446; 


Tanabar4. ra26| 8606 
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89<xi, 6SK 7B7a, 
782ft 

Tanuh, 89r)ft 
TuDOBury, Tanoner, 
'I’jinoHery, Touan- 
(tariu, TunafRiirien, 
«14«, ft, t>27a 
Tanaw, 

Tanck, Tanoke, 
Taiichn, 899ft 
Tandail, :*09a, C12/* 
'J'iindar, 89t5ft 
Tandil, fJ-lft 
Tu»(;a, 89(>ft, 677ft 

'I'aufrrin, >98(1 
Tunfidr. i»2;ift 
T<ii 4 ;'ban, 898a, 387tt 
Tantrn, Taiipu, 897/*, 

7:>8tt 

Ttiiurun, 898(1, 923ft 
I'uuiwjb, 708ft 
Tanjoro, 898ft ; 

898ft 

Tank, Tanka, 898ft, 
900a 

I'anka, 942ft 
I'unka, Tanknh, 
Tankchak, 897a, ft 
Tankfial, 947a 
Tankun, 898a 
Tanna, SOfift 
Tanimdar, 89(>a 
TannaMurvo, Tanna- 
Hvrini, 914ft 
Tannic Korej^o, 980ft 
Tannoro, Tanor, 
Tnuoor, 900ft 
Tamiuu, 8996 
Tany Pundal, 221ft 
Tapi, 901(1 
Taiipal, Tappaul, 
Mia, 900/. 

Tap{>ee, BOla 
Tapml>an«, 181a, 647a 
Taiaioil, 708ft 
TapUio, Tapty, 901« 
Tar, Tara, Wlo, 073ft 
Tarakaw, 037ft 
'rarlmosh, Tarbroah, 
877a 

Tare, 901a 
Tare and Trot, 0016, 
Taroga, Taioge, 
Taregho, 901ft. 902a 
Taren, Tarent, 9016 
Targnm, S27a 
Tarhd4r, 18ft 
Tan, Tarif,027a, 6 
Tariff, Tanffa, 902a 
Tamaaaari, 0146 
Tarnatanne, 7066 
Tarouk, Taroup, 002ri 
Tarr, 0016 
Tarranquin, 0876 
TkiTeok,002a 
Tarree, 927a 
Tarryar, 80^ 786 
Tartoree, 700a 
Tariieriff, Tadiwiffe. 
Tiahreef, 00^ 
8086,0806 
TaMur, 048a 


ToHimocan, 8896 
Taasar, 945ft 
Tut, 903(t 
'J'nt, 9U3ft 
TaUx), I'aH, 903u 
Tattei', 903ft 
TatVKi, Tnttou, 902ft, 
90;iu 

Tatty, 903(t 
1'utii, 903(( 

Taut, 903/< 

Tiiuwy, 90 1(. 

Thuzcc, 904ft 
Tuvu, 31. 'a 
Taviit, Tnvny, Tavi, 
Tjivo> , 90-i<( 
Tnweoy,Taweo7., 904a 
Tuwuy-kortch 9306 
'I’ayar, 950ft 
Tuycii, 911ft 
Tu\e, Taycl, 888a 
Tu^or, 9.»i0ft 
Tujl, 918ft 
1’nzoc, Tiiiu, lK)4ft 
Tazeoa, Tu sda, 
Tu’ziya, Taziyn, 
904ft, 905a, 419ft, 
887 ft 

Taay, 904ft 
Tcha}Min, 2196 
I'chuukykano, 206a 
Tohaush, 212/. 
Tchekinen, 219ft 
T’chorout, 189a 
Tohilim, 748ft 
Tchi-tchi, 186?. 

To, Tea, 907ft, 905(i ; 
Caddy, 909ft: early, 
210ft 

Teak, 910a 
ToajKiy, 910a 
Tt’bachir, 887a 
To bet, 918ft 
Teem flll« 

Toooali, 918ft 
Teoka, 911ft 
Tocul, 918ft 
Toe, 911/. 

Too, 907ft 
Toocall, 919a 
Teooka, 919a 
Teek, 911ft 
Teek. 912a 
Teeka, B19a 
Toon, l&5a 
Toortha,Toerut,912a 
Tohr, 912rt, 8776 
Tehiiildar. 889a 
Teiparu, 924a 
Tejpat, 912a 
Teke,Tekewood, 9116 
Tela{>oi, 891a 
Telinga, Tolingw 
9126, 9180, 1246, 
488a, 8896 
Tellicherry Chair, 
OSla 

TelUnga, Tellingana, 
Tellinger, B13o, 6 
Teloogoo, Telougou, 
9186, a 
Teleelin, 8786 


Telungu, 913ft 
Tenjliool, Tembul, 
913ft. 914a, 89a 
Tonaiiar, 914a 
Toiuxdar 896u 
'I'onaaun , T unaaHcrim , 
Tenasirin, Touazar, 
9140, ft 
Tnndell, 411ft 
'IVnga, 229a 
Tonsil, 898tt 
Tonui^u, Tenungu, 
9137. 

Tep(.y, 709a 
Torai, 01 1/. 

Tcraphiin, 97'la 
Teriudum, 709a 
Terroinho, Torronho, 
Tcrihonn, 503a 
Terrai, 9ir>a 
Torranquim, 9376 
Terry, 914ft 
Terry, 927ft 
Terahana 37tt 
'I’eryc, 914ft 
Tenz, 319a 
Tosaoraw), 94Ca 
Toatury, 334a 
Toy, 906ft 
Trz-pat, 9120 
Thablxat, Thabet, 
918ft, a 

Tljopur, Thakoor, 
Thaknr, 916<t 
Tlialaaainiam, 8936 
Thaiui, 895ft 
Thann, 896a ; Thana- 
dar, 896a ; Thdnab, 
K96(( 

Thfe, Thea, Tbeo, 
907ft, a, 9066 
Thog, 916ft 
ThCk, 912ft 
Thonoaserim, 9l4a 
Thermantidote, 9156 
Thevl, /^8/> 

Thibet, 918o 
Thin. Thinao, 197a 
Thistle, yellow, 2996 
Tbomano, 929o 
Thonaj.rondah, 8626 
Thonjoun, 931o 
Thug, 915ft 

Thunai»aranta, 8^ 
T, huaeeldaro, 889a 
ih'app, 209a 
Tiltfit, Tibbat, Tibet, 
917a, ft, 918a 
Tical, 9186 
Ticen, 919fl 
Ticka, 919a 
Tickeea, 2096 
Ticker, dl9a 
Tioksali, 947a 
Ticky, 'I'ioky tow, 
^bky-Took, 9196 
Tio-polonga, 7206 v 
Tier-cutty, 919ft 
Tiff, Tifo^ Tiffen, 

Tiffin, Tiffing, 920a, 
ft, 921a 
Tifonl, 9496 


Tiger, 921a 
Tiggall, 918ft 
Tigre, 922a 
Tigris, 9216, 1016 
Tika, Tikawala, 919a 
Tilang, Tiling. Til- 
inga, Tilinguna, 
9126, 013a 
TZ/itoi/Xa, 211a 
Tincall, 'Pincar, 9236 
Tindal, 923ft 
Tinkal, 923ft 
'I'lnnovcUy, 92-la 
Tinpoy, 910a 
Tipari, Tiparry, 924/., 


Tiphon, 949a 
TipjHX) Sahib, 924ft 
Tir, 924ft 
Tirosole, 487a 
'ririshirapali, 939a 
Tirkut, 924ft 
Tirt, Tirtba, 012(. 
'Piruxerapalai, 939a 
Tisheldar, 889a 
Tittioorin, 946ft 
Tiutenaga, 93ikt 
Tiva, Tiyan, 924ft 
Tiyu, 3196, 320a 
Tuia, 929a 
Tobacco, 924ft 
Tobbat, 936ft, 917ft 
Tobm, 926ft 
Toddy, 926a; Bird, 
Cat, 928a 

Toepass, 939ft, 534a 
I'of^chUlen, 376ft 
Toishik-khanna, 936(t 
Toko, 928a 
Tola, I'olo, 928ft, 807 ft, 
835ft 

Tuliban, 943ft 
Tolinate, 46ft 
T611a, 641ft, 9286 
Tolliban, Tolopan, 
943ft 

Tolwa, 941a 
Tomaoha, 941ft 
Tomfio, Tomand, 
Tomandar, To- 
mano, 929a, 601a 
Tomosha, Tomasia, 
941ft 

Tomaun, 928ft 
Tombac, Tomback, 

Tombodeva, 852/ 
Tombaga, W9ft 
Tombali, 942fl, 477a 
Toinjohn, 
Tompdevah, 852ft 
Tom-tom, 9296 
TOne, Ton4, Tonee, 
823a, ft 
Tonga, 980tt 
'tonga, 898a 
Toiigha,980o 
Tonicatohy, 9806 
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Tool^iy, 931a cononmlo, Tnnke- 

Tot)in’, mule, Trinkone- 

Toomoiurong, 931ft mule, Trmi{uenc- 

T^K)rl, 932<i mule, 939ci, ft 

Toojmz. Tnjiunp, 939ft. SS3n 

T«X)rkav, Toorkev, TT^|>lf^n^, Tni»mi, 
932« ' ■ 9:i‘'ft 

To<>s. S47fi Tniiliciiiio, 939ft 

Tinjtimnfipe. T<irith I Triji|i;tii\ , 9:iSft 
ftiul Metul, I Tr«<|uilliiiiui<^, Tri- 

Tootheniqrue, j «niiiiumaU*, Tri- 
'liKitnaguc, 933o, j tiuinuiiulo. 939a 

93lift ’ Tris(K\ Tri'^to. Xmi 


Toj., 93:« i rriU lu'imiwli. 931M j 

Tojm*, TiiimUim, To- i TntiLx, 93*'ft i 

|t(u«u-o, 931a, P.'Ulft, Tn\arulniiii, 9:i9ft ' 
ti(j4ft ; TrMolK’ane, !»39ft j 

Toj>az, 93.3ft 1 Troiaiiu. 32«»ft i 

T(»]k:, 931^ . khittuL, . Tru('hittH|Millt. 939a i 

kJ>utui.ih 93r«, ft Tnijiunaii, 3*J7a j 
Toj^kjo, 93,Vi , wulil, 'J'nMii|Nik, ! 

wfillii, Mrift, 93()<i ' Tniviniuii, 327ft, ♦»IOa j 

ToiKMt*. 9:if»ft I Trvi.hula, Trv|*hom, . 

Toplmiiu, Klfift ! ' I 

Topi, 9.i,V. ; wdlit, 930<i Tsftultwa, 20.Vi j 
Tojuiuil, 70W< j Twluikoh. 217a 

ToikHCiiiinu, 93,V< j Tmhtjllo 2lfvi 

TtijtHoil, 13ft I Thcluidtliror, 87*19* 

Toreull, 93<ia 1 T‘<h«i. T^ta, HOSa, j 

Toni, <iri9« I W7ft 


Tonin]*ft<pie, 940«i j T.siam, lft3ft 
Tu»-<lan, 9;Wft IVjannok, 2/*, JJki j 

Tcwhuconna, Toehe- ' T^juii*-, 21iki 
katiah, Todtikhnua, j Tual, 919a 
9Jaiu j Tuuni, Tuan, 940ft, a, 

ToKUlaiin, 936a 

Totti, 936/. 1 TMliUtlna, 917ft 

Toliiaiun-, 946a Tucaiui, WMlft 
Toty, 93«{/* Tucku, 940ft 

Toucan, Toucluim, Tuokiivoe, 940ft 
93*ift. 937« Tuckuih, 180a 

Toiiffun, Tuuffon, Tuckeed, 94 la 
949a Tuckmh. 911a 

Touinan, 929ci Tufun, Tu- 

Toung giun, 27»2o fuon, Tuffon, I'uf- 
Toup^, 933ft foi>n, Tuffiea, W8a, 

Toiordra, 918a 949a, ft 

Towlettfi, 937a I'uggor wood, 837ift 

Tniga, »37a, «lft, 497ft Tma, 924ft 
Traugaliar, Trangam- Tukoza, 316a 
liar, 9;48a Tuklia, 9>l0ft 

Tronkamalaya, 939ft I'uInKl, 931a 
Tmtikey, Trunky, Tullwn, -Cighluni, 
937ft Tulliand,Tull«ngi, 

Tran*)Uohar, 938a I'ulliantar Aga, 

Travumcor, TraTan- 994a 
«ir, Tmvanooro, Tulce, 931ft 
938a I'uliljan, 943ft 

Treblicana, Trejdi- Tulinata, l&Sa 
cane, 939ft Tulifiant, 944ii 

Triliony, 988a TuIomo, 931ft 

Triblioane, 9396 Tulwar, Tulwaur, 
Triaaloro, 9^ Mia, 212a 

Thcandio, 8766 Tutn&n, 929a 

Tridnopoly. 9886 Tutnangong, 982a 
Triohy, 9^*, 1886 Tumoahm 941a 
Triooannala, 989a Tumbolee, Tumboli, 
Trifoe, 85a M2a 

Trikalingo, Trilinn, Tumlet. Ml 6 
TdXiyyor, i89a, TuidIook, M16, 477a 
9126, 918a Tumtum. M^a 

Trinooinalee, Trio* Tnmung guntft 


Tunca, Tiincnh, Tun- 
ear, Tunenw, 9r2a, 
761« 

Tungah, 898« 

Tunkuw, TiinkhwiUi, 
42Sa, 949/. 

Tunnel'. 91.V. 

Tunny. 323ft 
Tunnj ketch, 930ft 
Tu|uij , 32>v/ 

'J'uphati, 'riiphrm, 
9:.0<i, 919u 
Tup\, 93.'*/. 

'Pun’i. 942/. 

Tuniku, 943*1 
'riirlutii, 'I'urliiiiit, . 
'rurlumte, ’1 iir- i 
Iwtiiti, Turl>nt,943*/. j 
ft. 914.* I 

Tun hiniuunuri. Tur- i 
cinianuu.., Tiiiyc- * 
uiaiiu**, 327o, <1 j 
TurkcN, 932*1 
Turkci , 914ft 
TurUi, -k'*.}. 932*1. ' 
94r*ft 1 


'rzinoathau, Tzinia, 
TziniHtai. Tzinitza, 
197ft 

Tj''i.ka»»i<rTi^|wo»', 192ft 
Tryle, 819ft 


Uddlee bndloe, 807x1 
rir»ui, 63t»<i 
rgeiitaiui, 940*1 
I gper W.X.1I. I'ggur 
oil, 33r.ft. 3H6,i 

i gii. ri'diim, 42:4/., .. 

I juiitauu, I joiig- 
tnikii, 1 ‘jnugLutmli. 
41 1/., 97.0/.. 9:.l<x 
riiMadf. 320/. 

I'l.K-k. 971ft 
1 'lu lull. mg. /kl9« 

I niUirri, 17<i 
I inl.rcllu. 9.Mft 
I'mliru, tI37ft 
I tiilinu'iilitiii, I'ni 
hrell, rnihrella, 

I 'mhn’Ilt*. I ti 
hrelo. 9:.l.* ft. IkVJ.' 


Turiiu'nc, M!ft» 
Tuniec, 9l7)ft 
Turjiaul, 947*/. 
Tunpum, 932*t 
'i'liiTy , Turryutii, 91 fui 
Tururnliuki', 'runmi- 
lia*|iie, 940a 
TuniHhku. M3(i 
Turveez, IKkla 
Turaar, 941a 
Tun, 7m 
INiMMuh, M7*/* 

TuHiMMildar, 889*i 
TuwMdi, Tuniier, Tun- 
aur, 946a, ft 
iHitwiireen, Tute- 
foryn, M«W* 
l\i-t«-nag, 'ruto- 
Tuiguc, Tuieiiugg; 
'ruthinag, 93^ 

mii> 

Tut,hiK», 903a 
Tuticorin, 946a 
ISjtinic, 983*1 I 

TiiUxxirim, 9466 
Tutonag, 98Sa j 

I'utticanM^ Tullu- 
oonni, Tutuooury, 
MU/*, it 

Tutunagn, 933a 
Tusall, M7a 
Twankay, y09/t 
Tyoonna, Tyekana, 
M66 

Tyer, 950/* 

Ty^or, Tygre, 928a, 

Tykhdna, M7a 
Tymquall, 92M 
IVpbiKin, Typhon, 
fyiihoon, 9600, 
9tf a. MVa 
Tyraaoie, 487a 
1^^,9506 
TMOobV 4426 
Tciiide,8876 


riicaliet, 119/. 

I mini < 'iindm, 413'. . 
I pa, rjui't. 97»7'', 
97*2/. 

I plah, 6!19ft 
Tplnt, rpl*>tto, 717'/' 

1 'p|a*r li»>gor, Ofip/* 
I’nica, !9**i 
I rizza, 867ii 
Iriee, In’., I’rr 
dauxt, rrzeti, 959ft 
rKl*oc, 960/. 

Tiifur, 780.* 
I'ldirufoe. 960a 
rM|*ei-k, 960/* 
Taptick, 41 lu 
I'Hpiik, 960fi 
Uxlieg, 960a 

VMOft, 9606 
Vai'cinatioii, 9606 
Vaokel, 961<i 
Vadclah, 968/* 
^'agnIt, 36W* 
Vaiddlai, 77 (f 
Vaiabnava, 9616 
Yakea-nerii, 9606 
Vakoeo, 770/* 

Vakeel, Vakil, 961a, 
884a 

Valanga, 172a 
Valera, 961a 
Vali, 968a . 

VanjUrfi, Vonjarrah, 
114a, 115a 
Varftha, 6786 
V4r4naoi. 88a 
Varandi Vamnguo, 
966a, 966o 
Varela, XS? 1 
Varella. 961a, 6, 

96U, taU 
Vatttm, 786 
VaridM, 1065 
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Vdeza, 64r>/* 

V5<1, Veda, Vodam, 
Vodtto, 96!kt, 961/;, 
962/; 

\ odda, 963/; 

Vuhar, 967tt 
Vuhiclo, Vukoel. 961(1 
Vollard, 964a, 3r»7(( 
Vellore, 964(i 
\ endu, Vonduo-Mos- 
tor, WW/;, (I, 21 4« 
Vonesar, Vonozjir, 
114/; 

Venetian, 964/; 
VontefKjliiini, 709a 
Ver&ndn, Vcrundab, 
9t>4<(. 9<i6<i 
Vordora, 69A 
N’enliiro, 1*66(« 

\ erpo, W»6/» 

Voridt;, 26rK(, Mj7h 
\ i-ttelf. 89/. 

Vottyver, 9<16/; 
^’^al■ondanl. 617/' 
Vidun, Vidnna, WkJ/; 
Vidan, 77/* 

\ lOfO. 91 S/;. 967/; 
Viodam, 963<i 
\ pen, N pnn, 639<i, 

Vihar, Vihani, 967a, 
81«. 248<i. 630a 
N'lkool, 9lUa 
\ intoi*n, 7r»S(i 
Vumtana, 9fil(i, 87a 

\ intiM, 121/. 

Viranda, 966(i 
Vi8, Visay, 919(1, 
967/. 

ViHir, W17/' 

Vi»s, 967(1 
N dele, 89/. 

Vizior, 967 /» 

Viiibrollo, 9fi2(i 
Vndmi, Viubraya, 
Vinruo, V niroi,w7a 
Vucunovioo, (MK)/i 
\ oiahniivn, 9606 
Voniori, 66&u. 
Vurandu, OOtWi 
Vt, -Ioffe, 3596 
Vraca, 366 
V'unphi, 5226 
Vzbiquo. 960a 
Vyw, 9676 


Waal7, 

Wnoudosh, 9676 
wain, 109tt 
WakiBoahi, 968a 
Waler, 968a 
Wali, 968(., 6926 
Walla, Wallah, 9686, 
2396 

WalUehade, 818a 
Wanphoe, 1M9a 
Wani, W &niu, 64a,686 
Waringin, 66a 
Water, buffalo, 122o; 
•ChMtuut, 9696 ; 
Filter Nut, 228a 


Wattle waeroo, 9666 1 

Wav, 109/; 

Weaver-bird, 9696 
Wed a, W'ih 
Weddii, 963/; 

W’eli, Wely, 6926 
Wwd (’oaKt. {h;96 
Whan ]K>a, 9696 
Whnnpee, 969(» 
Whinyarii, 4106 
Whistlinp-teal, 9»i96 . 
While Anb;, 9696 , 1 
Jacket, 969/; 
WluH-ilso. 425rt 
Wibara, Wiluiro, 967a 
Wilfi.Mil, Willaut, 
91a, 187a 
Winter, 970;. 
Wistuonwa, 96U6 
WoHock. 9716 
WntMl-uiiple, 971(1 ; 

Oi!. 971a 
WrK.i K-k, 9716 
WouIn, 42;^ 

\S«Hiii, -(l<»uk,-pyoe, 
972c/ 

WiKirdie, Woordy 
Major, 972(« 

\\<K«t(, 972(1 
Wrankm\^. lUfax 
Writer, 973a, 2226 
Wiip, 9736 
Wull<K'k, 9716 
Wiirdee «<»Uuh, 972<r 
Wuzeor, iH176 I 

Xabandar, Xabus- 
der. 8166, 503(1 
Xapara, 4 16« 

Xuntem, 6166 
Xuiixu*., IWki 
X arab, 826(i 
Xurafiippui, Xaruffo, 
8;i2.( 

Xamti, Xaratiii, 9716 
XaraMi, S26a 
Xarif<', 974a 

Xanfo, 8266^ 

Xarimux, 796a, 87a 
Xarrafo, SJViii, 56»a 
Xastni, 8236, 724« 
Xatipnni, 204a, 7666, 
62:ki 

Xaxnia, fi23ii, 798d 
Xoqiio, 8256^ 
Xoratini, XonifinOi 
Xoraphoon, Xera- 
phin, 974a, /», 9r5a, 
1216 

XercaMor, 975ti 
Xid, 825(1 
Xinto, 8296 


Yava-bhii, Ya-va-di, 
Yava-dvlpa, Yava- 
khya, Yava-koti, 
45i»«, 6 
Ydii, 336/. 

^ eriia, 3936 
Yo-wiin, 972t/ 

Ymgn, 4186 
Yodaya, 466ff 
Yopec, N opuco, 462a 
Y</jalia, 

YcHidra-shoan, 823a 
Yohs, ^ oss-honHe, 
46 la 

Young liy-jon, 9096 
Y’uthia, 4656 


TAboo, Yabou, Y4* 

bd, 9756 
Yak, 9756, 2146 
1 Yam, 977rt , 

Yamb, Y/lmhd, Yam- 
bucha, 8306 
Yaubou, 9756 


Zabid, 4(( 

Zubaj, 4n5a 
Zubutu, Zabita, 977a 
ZalKMi, 205a, 823a 
Zadur, 9796 
25igagiio, Zagnye, 39rt 
Zaitun, Zui^aul, Zai- 
liiiiia, 797(«. 6 
Zalaparda. 877a 
Zani, ZAn».\, 4486 
ZamlKK/ruk, 9866 
Zambuco, 356, 6126, 
788a ; Ziinibu'iuo, 
7336, 7886 
Zamburuk, 986a 
Zainerhin, 978a , 1 646 
Zatugizara, 791/; 
Zauumni, Zamt^nn, 
Zaniorine, 977a, 
P7Sa 

Zanqui, 8796 
Ziinauah, 9816 
Zaubu(}o, 7886 
Zand, 9H2/; 
Zang,Zanghibar, 9786 
Zaugomay, 47.06 
Zanguobur. Zaiigu}, 
Zanj, 9786, a 
Zanjubil, 3746 
Zanzibar, 978a, 5396 
Zarafii. 378(f 
Z.irbnft, mi> 
ZiiriuamK;hegns, 1166 
25inM>giU. l’^6 
Zarvutai>.i,_795n 
Zaton>. 7976 
Zavo, 21 »k( 

Zavto, 8866 
Zavtou, 797a 
, Zol.ra, 9796 
- Zebt, Zebty, 9856 
, Zebu, 979<t 
Zocchino, 1936 
Zedoaria, Zodoary, 
9796 

Zeo C^vlapjKirs, 231a 
Zoilam, Zoilon, 18-(t, 
6 

Zokoom, 568n 
Zola, 

Zoloan, Zolon(3, 1826 
ZouilHjroe, 986rt 
i. Zenioe, 4.51(1, 8‘^i 
Zenudary, Zemindar, 
9806, a 


Zenana, Zonanah, 

981a, 6, 4116 
Zonhourek, 9856 
Zend, Zendavesta, 
9816, 6.576 

Zenjebil, Zenzeri, 

Zonzoro, 3746, 375a 
Zoquoon, 194a 
Ze(iuon, 82.56 
Zeraphim, 97.‘)a 
Zerbaft, 9836 
Zerliet, 826tt 
Zorutnba, Zonimbot, 
9796 

Zurzahnu, 373/> 

Ztiiatii, 7976 
Zozolmo, 3736 
Zhobo, 9846 
Ziaccho, 443a 
Zierbaud, 9846 
Zierjang, 8866 
Zilah, Zillah, 98'V‘ 

Zilm, 817a 
Zinibiperi, 3746 
Zimmd, 1906, 4.506 
Zinde, Zindi, 8376 
Zingagar, 791 6 
Ziiignn, 9836 
Zingiberi,ZtY7/,8epis, 
3746 

Zingium, 978a 
Ziiiguizar, 7916 
Zmnar, 187(/ 

Ziuzin, 2006 
Zirapha, 3786 
Zirbad, 984a, 144a, 
911a 

Zircon, 4j)2a 
Zirm, 847(t 
Zo, 985a 

Zoaiiie, 4616, 883/. 

: Z(.bo, 9846 
Zodoun, 382a 
Zolaii, 182a 
Zombroiro, 8716 
Zunio, 985f(^_ 

Znmodri, 9776 
Zonchi, 4726 
Zouave, 98.5a 
!; Zubt, Zubtee, Zupt, 
9856 

Zucanistri, 1926 
Zucchara, Zucoheri, 
Zuceboro, -Banibil- 
lonia, -Cattetino, 
Dommaachino, 
Mueebora, -Musci- 
atto, Candi, Oan- 
diti, Chnndi, 863/., 
864tt, 6, 156(1 
r, Zumatra, 867tt 

Zumbooruck, Zum- 
I liooruk, 9856, 9866 

Zuuana, 981a 
Zuncus, 472a 
Zundavastaio, Zunda- 
vnstavv, Zundeii- 
f) astavv, 9826, 983a 

Ziinitt, 8756 
Zurkoo, 854a 
r, Zurnapa, 3786 
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